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"KKSltKlC,  apnmtMv,  nmtvzcvM,  in  min- 
tnioff  and  chemistry,  called  by  Aristotle 
•«iJ|pMf^  bj  ThtroplirostiU  a^iprvucov,  by  the 
SAaiMB  orpunentum  and  arsenicum  ;  is  a.  red- 
ihli  uilmiul  p^'i  i'r.>..iL  minenl,  caustic,  cor- 
•BHve,  mm]  bi'.  ous;  which  wa3  used 

by  llw  MicieiaU  M  '  and  painting.  Ari&tot. 

\  de  nku  Anim.  1. 8,  c.  24 ;  Theophrasi.;  Dioscor. 
|1  4»  c.  121  ;  inin,  1.  34,  c.  18;  Cels.  de  Re 
I.  5,  c.  5',  Gal.  de  Comp.  Med.  sec.  Loc. 
to  the  LinnKun  system,  it  is  a  genus  of 
»  biving  ibese  generic  characters :  Bluish 
^MOW  beconuDg  black,  and  billing  to  pow- 
der ia  iJ^air:  soA  and  extremely  brittle ;  specific 
fisvity  8')10 :  subliming  without  melting  in  a 
Ite  heti  in  a  white  powder,  and  emitting 
tfOSf  giffic  stoell.  Its  sublimed  oxid  gives 
acnd  tast«  to  water,  and  turns  vegetable 
rtd.  When  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid, 
•  waarry  solution  of  sulphuratfd  hydrogen 
mto  U,  it  precipitates  a  fine  yellow  pow- 

Tht  principal  species  are,  1.  A.  nativum,  na- 
■  ,of  the  three  varieties  :<i.  Uncombined, 
a  aaetallic  Kutre  and  separating  into 
iacrustations.  (i.  With  micaceous 
y.  Friable  and  porous.  Found  in  the 
bleSf  Norway,  Germany,  Saxony,  fee.  in 
bAljle.  or  feldspar,  massive,  rarely  disse- 
\  tifUen  composed  of  hemispheric  layers, 
I,  branched,  perforated,  botryoidal,  or 
color  leao-gray,  but  its  surface 
teniishiog  and  becoming  black  by  ex- 
wmmre  to  the  air;  slr«ak  bluish-i^ray,  powder 
mO  tad  Uackiab;  sometimes  a  little  sonorous 
•b«*  struck  a^inst  a  hard  body,  and  so  soft 
H  to  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife.  Before  the 
yw-ptpe  il  emits  a  white  smoke,  diffusing 
fmcxdlat  and  highly  poisonous  vapors  to  a 
diataiice  ;  burning  with  a  blue  flame  and 
\j  ▼anisfaing,  depositing  a  white  oxid  in 
facta  of  a  powder :  specific  gravity  5-670 
always  alloyed  with  some  iron,  and 
•om>>  cobalt,  bismuth,  silver,  and 
a  little  gold. 

caJciforme  ;  white  arsenic  ;  white 
AnCDic  ;  white,  soluble  in  eighty 
«eight  of  water.  It  is  found  in  a 
:  or  mealy  powder ;  in  a  slate  of  crys- 
;  ot  in  an  indurated  state  combined 
'Viidl  ntrth;  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
Gmmny.  Hungary,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  &,c. 
Color  vnrtc  or  gray,  with  often  a  tinge  of 
ivd,  yfOow,  green,  or  black :  Wfore  the  blow- 
|ipe  it  foblitnes  but  does  not  inflame,  and 
MfM  boTM  green  :  specific  gravity  3,700. 
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3.  A.  auripigmentum ;  orpiment ,  yellow 
arsenic.  Pondrrous,  yellow,  curved,  or  un- 
dulalely  foliated,  of  a  waxy  inlemal  lustre, 
erjipurating  almost  entirely  before  the  blow-pipe. 
Found  in  Great  Britain,  llun;;ary,  Georgia, 
Turktv,  Sec;  massive,  dissemJnatttl,or  in  small 
imperfect  crystals ;  color,  various  sl^ades  of 
yellow,  with  a  considerable  waxy  lustre,  and 
some  transparency  ;  streak  orangc-ycllow,  not 
metallic ;  texture  foliated,  with  the  plates  mostly 
curved  or  undulated,  rarely  striate,  a  little  flexi- 
ble, but  not  elastic  ;  effervesces  with  hot  nitric 
acid,  bunu  with  a  bluish  flame,  and  befoK  the 
blow-pipe  evaporates,  leaving  behind  a  Small 
portion  of  earth :  speeific  gravity  3048  to 
3-521. 

4.  A.  sandaraca ;  red  arsenic ;  ruby  arse- 
nic; realgar.  Somewhat  ponderous,  red,  with 
an  orange-yellow  streak,  in  straight  foliations, 
melting  easily  before  the  blow-pipe  ;  burning 
with  a  blue  flame  and  white  arsenical  vapors. 
Found  in  Sicily,  Naples,  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
China,  Japan,  &c. ;  ma<i$ive,  disseminated,  su- 
perficial, or  crystallised  in  small  acute-angled, 
quadrangular,  or  acicular  prisms ;  color  auro- 
ra-red, ruby,  scarlet,  crimson  or  blood-red,  often 
variegated  with  yellow  traces :  texture  lamellar, 
witli  the  foliations  a  little  flexible,  and  so  soft 
as  to  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  frequently  exhibit- 
ing a  brilliant  lustre;  streak  yellowish-red ;  pow- 
der scarlet ;  in  nitric  acid  it  loses  its  color ; 
specific  gravity  3-338. 

5.  A.  sulphuratum  ;  marcasite  ;  white 
mundic  ;  white  pyrite  ;  pyritical  arsenical 
ore.  Hard,  bluisn-gray  with  metallic  lustre, 
before  the  blow-pipe  emitting  white  arsenical 
vapors  and  blue  sulphureous  flames.  Found 
in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Sweden,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  £cc.  in  irregular 
masses,  disseminated,  inventing  or  crystallised 
in  cubes  or  four-sided  prisms ;  specific  gravity 
6-522. 

6.  A.  albicans ;  misspickel ;  marcasite.  Of 
a  steel-white  color  and  lustre,  hard,  emitting 
white  arsenical  vapors  before  the  blow-pipe, 
but  no  sulphureous  flame  or  vapor.  Foun4 
in  Cornwall,  near  Dublin,  in  Bohemia,  Silesia, 
Saxony,  8tc.  getierally  dispersed  among  tin  ores 
in  granulation.^  or  crystallised  in  four-sided 
double  pyramids,  or  four-sided  quadrangular 
prisms :  color  sometimes  silvery,  gray,  or  yel- 
lowish, or  iridescently  variegated  when  tar- 
nished :  texture  compact,  sometimes  a  tittle 
splintery,  with  the  surface  marked  with  de- 
cussate grooves  or  black  ramifications ;  effeiw 
vesccs  with  nitric  acid  without  heat,  and  yields 
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an  arKTiical  smell  when  rubbed.  It  consists  of 
arsenic  aUoyed  witik  a  cunsiderabli:  quantity  of 
iron,  but  little  or  no  sul[)hur ;  specific  gravity 
from  5'753  to  6-5'22. 

7.  A.  argenliferum ;  argentiferous  ai^enic. 
Of  a  silvery  lustre  and  very  fine  Rranular  tex- 
ture, emitting  arsenical  vapors  before  the  blow- 
pipe, and  when  fused  with  lead  leaving  a  silver 
D^d.  Found  in  tite  mines  of  Saxony,  Bohemia, 
Germany,  and  Spain;  massive,  disseminated, 
or  acicular;  color  nearly  that  of  the  last,  but 
brighter  and  more  permanent ;  bums  with  a 
white  flame,  and  leaves  a  reddish  residuum  :  by 
solution  io  nitro-muriatic  acid  the  silver  will  be 
precipitated.  It  consists  of  arsenic,  sulphur, 
iron,  and  from  1  to  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  silver : 
specific  gravity  4"087. 

The  fallowing  is  the  method  of  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Chevenix  for  the  assay  and  analysis  of 
ar^nical  ores.  Reduce  the  ore  to  a  very  fine 
powder,  and  digest  it  in  nitric  acid  sufficient  to 
acidify  and  take  up  the  whole  of  the  arsenic ; 
pour  oft'  the  clear  liquor,  and  boil  on  the  residue 
itome  distilled  water:  filter,  and  add  the  water 
to  the  nitrous  solution  :  then  neutralise  the  excess 
of  acid  by  potash,  taking  care,  however,  not  to 
have  an  excess  of  alkali,  and  add  nitrate  of  lead 
as  long  as  any  precipitate  lakes  place  :  wash  tlie 
precipitate  in  cold  water,  dry,  and  weigh  it. 
As  the  arsenical  ores  often  contain  sulphur,  it  is 
possible  that  ll>e  arseiiiat  of  lead  thus  procured 
may  be  raised  with  a  little  sulphat  of  lead  :  to 
decide  this,  digest  the  powder  in  some  warm 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  the  arseniat  of  lead 
will  be  dissolved,  leanng  the  sulphat  behind. 

The  arsenic  of  commerce  is  prepared  in 
Saxony  by  ro;uting  the  cobalt  or«  in  the  manu- 
facture of  zafTre.  These  ores  consist  principally 
of  arsenic,  cobalt,  iron,  and  a  little  sulphur; 
the  first  and  last  ingredients  arc  easily  separated 
by  roasting,  which  is  performed  not  in  the  open 
air,  but  in  an  oven,  the  flue  of  which  runs  hori- 
zontally to  a  considerable  distance  before  it 
bends  upwards.  The  arsenic  and  sulphur, 
when  liberated,  are  deposited  for  the  most  part 
in  the  horizontal  flue.     In  this  state  it  is  called 

Crude  arsenic,  or  flowers  of  arsenic,  and  the 
form  it  assumes  is  that  of  a  grayish  meal 
streaked  with  yellow,  whidi  is  occasioned  by 
the  sulphur  uniting  with  parts  of  the  arsenic, 
and  composing  orpiment.  From  tlie  crude 
arsenic  the 

White  arsenic  of  commerce  is  prejKired  by 
mixing  the  crude  with  potash  or  lime,  and  re- 
subhming.  The  sulphur  and  otliei  impurities 
are  llius  combined  with  the  alkali,  and  the  white 
oxide  is  driven  over  into  a  heated  receiver,  where 
it  melts  into  a  heavy,  colorless,  transparent 
glass  :  by  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  short  time 
this  glass  becomes  opaque,  and  resembles  in  its 
fracture  the  finest  white  china;  it  is  in  this  stajc 
Hud  the  while  arsenic  of  commerce  is  sold  in 
ibe  shops,  and  kept  in  our  laboratories ;  and 
a*  ii  is  then  an  oxide  of  the  metal  approaching 
rrn  ni'arly  Io  a  state  of  purity,  it  is  not 
difncull,  hy  separating  its  oxygen,  to  reduce  it 
bto 

Pure  metallic  arMnic.  For  this  purpose  the 
White  arsenic  u  mixed  with  any  of  t)K  vegttable 


or  animal  expressed  oils,  tilt  it  bet.omes  of  th« 
consistence  of  very  soft  glazier's  pully,  and  round 
or  oblong  pieces  of  the  paste  are  dropped  into 
a  Florence  flask,  or  earthen  retort,  so  as  not  to 
adhere  to  the  sides.  It  is  then  put  into  a  sand- 
bath  j  or  over  a  gentle  charcoal  fire,  and  heated 
very  gradually  until  it  ceases  to  emit  thick  va- 
pors, when  the  heat  may  be  increased  by 
degrees  to  obscure  redness.  Shortly  after  tlie 
vessel  may  be  removed,  and  when  cold,  broken  ; 
the  neck  and  upper  part  will  contain  a  crystal- 
lised oxide  of  arsenic ;  below,  a  Uiick  crust  of 
metallic  arsenic ;  and  at  the  bottom  some  impu- 
rities, which  most  be  laid  aside.  The  oihcr 
products  are  to  be  pulverised  with  half  their 
weight  of  charcoal,  and  siiblimed  again  as  be* 
fore ;  by  which  means  the  arsenic  is  rendered 
pure,  and  will  be  found  to  line  the  vessel  in  the 
form  of  a  shining  crust  and  crystals. 

The  pnncipal  properties  of  pure  arsenic,  be- 
side dtose  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  are  the  following : — That  it  is  not  per- 
ceptibly soluble  in  water,  and  is  easily  tami»ied 
by  exposure  to  the  air ;  the  best  method  of  pre- 
serving it  unaUered  is  to  immerse  it  in  water  or 
alcohol.  With  carbon  or  hydrogen  it  doei  not 
combine;  but  the  latter  substance,  in  the  state  of 
ga^,  dissolves  ii.  Oxygen  unites  with  it  by 
combustion,  forming  arsenical  acid.  With  sulphur 
it  may  be  readily  united,  forming  either  realgar 
or  orpiment^  according  to  the  proportions  of  tbe 
ingredients,  or  the  methods  of  uniting  them : 
ttiese  substances  are  really  sulphurets  of  arsenic, 
and  their  properties,  with  their  mode  of  prepar 
ration,  when  not  found  native,  may  be  found 
under  their  names.  Arsenic  combines  also 
readily  with  phosphorus,  forming  phosphuret  of 
arsenic,  which  is  black  and  brilliant ;  but  with 
azotic  gas  it  has  not  been  united.  Muriatic  acid 
attadca  arsenic  only  if  aided  by  heat ;  but«  by 
diatflling  equal  parts  of  orpiment  and  corrotire 
muriate  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate)  in  a 
gentle  heat,  a  blackish  corrosive  Fiquor  is  ob> 
tained,  which  is  tbe  sublimated  rauri at  of  arsenic, 
or  butler  of  arseuic.  Arsenic  combines  with 
most  metals,  forming  with  them  alloys,  and  ren- 
dering them  more  fusible  and  brittle ;  though 
such  of  them  as  were  before  very  fusible  become 
refractory  :  il  possesses  also  tlie  singular  prw 
perty  of  destroying  tlie  magnetic  virtue  of  iron, 
and  of  all  other  metals  susceptible  of  it. 

The  most  useful  alloys  of  arsenic  are; — 1, 
With  platinum,  which  is  formed  by  fusing  that 
metal  and  the  while  oxide  of  arsenic  together. 
By  this  means  platinum,  itself  so  untractableif 
may  be  wrought  into  the  utensils  required.  Tb0 
mixture,  after  fusion,  is  hammered  at  a  red  heat 
iitio  bars,  and  the  arsenic  is  gradually  driven  off. 
2.  With  copper,  which  is  formed  by  fusing  lh« 
two  metals  together  in  a  close  crucible,  tlieir  sur- 
face being  covered  with  common  salt,  to  prevent 
the  aru-'Okc  from  being  oxidised  by  the  air.  Tlias 
alloy  is  white  and  brittle,  and  when  mitm!  with 
a  little  tin  or  bismuth  is  iise^i  for  a  variety  of 
puriMses  in  the  arts,  when  it  is  known  by  liMi 
names  of  white  copjwr  or  white  tombac.  3. 
With  iron,  which  is  likewise  done  by  fusicMu 
Thi»  alloy,  however,  is  often  found  native,  and 
is  th«o  cE^led  miupickcl.    llic  ottier  metaU  wltk 
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«)kidi  inenic  hu  been  united^  are  gold,  silver, 
tin,  kadi,  oickle,  zinc,  antimoaj,  and  bismuth ; 
it  abo  iimns  an  amalgam  with  mercury,  hy  keep- 
inz  tkem  •otat  hours  over  Uie  fire,  constantly 
aritalinf  the  mixture.  Arsenic  is  capable  of 
combming  with  two  different  proportions  of 
tay^tn^  by  the  first  is  fonned-the  white  oxide 
■Inadj  described,  or  arsenious  acid,  a:i  it  is 
diimiaiintcd  by  Fourcrov,  on  account  of  the 
■any  add  properties  which  it  exhibits;  by  tlie 
aaooad  i*  produced  arsenic  or  arsenical  acid, 
mUth  WM  discorered  in  1775  by  Sciieele,  who 
alaa  Bade  himself  acquainted  with  its  most  re- 
mmkthhe  properties. 

Ib  jkunaey,  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic  is 
itnetai  by  the  London  Pharmacopseia  to  be 
aahiiaied ;  afier  which  it  is  to  be  boiled  with  an 
■qail  weight  of  carbonate  of  potash,  in  order  to 
mm  Ibe  lufoor  arsenicalis,  sometimes  called 
Fowlcf'*  solution,  or  the  tasteless  ague  drop. 
Tki>  *yntn»in<  one  grain  of  arsenic  in  two  drains, 
B  pvtEB  ta  dcscs  of  a  few  drops  in  intermittent 
tmUmt  lad  m  several  eruptive  diseases.  Caution 
u  Msttaaiy  in  the  exhibition  of  so  dangerous  a 
nmmdj.  Afsemc  baa  been  us«d  externally  in 
«aMar,  hipBS*  &c*  iQ  'bnn  of  an  ointment.  For 
•D  accouw  of  arsenic,  as  a  poison,  its  symptoms, 
^frftf,  and  remedies,  see  Poiso.v. 

AMxnicjtL  MkCKEt,  Macncs  Aksemicalis, 
u  a  p(f{iar«cioD  of  anumoay,  with  sulphur  and 
«haK  aovcaic. 

AR&E?ltUS,  a  descon  of  the  Roman  church  of 
pMI  iMming  and  pif^ty,  who  was  selected  by  the 

SMtaaocto  Arcadius,  son  of  the  empc^orTheo- 
a.  Aneaias  arrived  at  Constantinople  A.  D. 
ItL  Hha  cnperor  happening  one  day  to  go  into 
ifttf  ntom  vriiere  Arseoius  was  instructing  his  pu- 
yi,  tamnd  Arcadius  seated  and  his  preceptor 
^amUmfl  U  this  he  was  exceedingly  displeased, 
•aaik  book  bu  son  the  imperial  ornaments,  made 
Antmin*  Ml  m  bis  place,  and  ordeied  Arcadius 
fcr  tte  ftmife  to  receire  bis  lessons  standing  un- 
CBvcfrd.  Arcadius,  however,  profited  but  little 
bjr  In  talor  •  instructions,  for  some  time  after  be 
ibOMJ  a  design  of  despatching  him.  Arsenius, 
kMMvcr,  hearing  of  the  design^  retired  to  the  de- 
WBtmi  ScM^,  where  he  passed  many  years  in 
4f««MW,  aod  died  aged  ninety-five. 

AsaSKlca^  bishop  of  Constantinople,  in  the 
lyneandl  century, excommunicated  Michael  Pa- 
bcfagBty  tat  taking  the  imperial  crown  from 
Jebtt  Laacahs  the  son  of  Tlieodore.  Though 
Mirhatl  sohcited  absolution,  die  bishop  refused, 
■lae  he  would  restore  the  crown ;  in  coose- 
^BtBCe  9t  w^irh  Araenius  was  banished  to  a 
■■n  vAi-  lie  died. 

AKSf  <  I  S,  among  ancient  natura- 

IfcM«  (he  tuiue  w  lilt  nermapbrodite.  The  Greeks 
■ar  dw  word  both  in  speaking  of  men  and 
kBMa»  h  ia  fenned  from  aponv  and  ^qXvCi  male 
«ri  female. 
ABSENVAL,  in  geography,  a  town  of  France, 
■  tbedeynrtneiit  of  the  Aiibe,  and  chief  place  of 
a  caaioa  kn  lite  district  of  Bar-sur-Aube,  twenty- 
tm9  ouIm  east  of  Troyes. 

AKSE5,  or  AaskHcs.ktngof  Persia,  succeed- 
ed Aftaaentes  Odms  about  A.  M.  3612,  and  af- 
ta  a  Aon  teign  of  les&  tiian  ibur  years  was  slam 


>  ARS 

by  Bagons,  who  had  murdered  his  predecessor, 
and  succeeded  by  Darius    Uodomanus. 

AKSHLN,  in  commerce,  tlie  most  common 
Russian  measure  of  length  :=.  16  vershok  1=315^^ 
Paris  lines.  It  is  also  a  Chinese  measure,  but 
one  Chinese  arshin  =  302  Paris  lines.  Three 
arshins  ^  1  &thom,  and  500  fathoms  =:  1 
verst. 

ARSIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  small  river 
which  had  a  northern  course,  and  served  as  a 
boundary  between  Histria  and  Illyria,  to  tlie 
north  of  the  Flanatic  gulf.  It  there  terminated 
Italy  on  the  north-east  of  the  Polalic  promon- 
tory. 

AIlSINOE,in  ancient  geography,  the  name  of 
varioi's  towns  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Ptolemy, 
Stephanus,  8tc.  viz.  of  five  towns  in  Cilicia,  one 
of  which  had  a  station  for  ships ;  of  three  in  or  near 
Cyprus ;  viz.  one  inland,  formerly  calicnl  Marium, 
another  north  of  it  between  Acamas  and  Soli,  and 
the  third  in  the  south,  with  a  port,  between  Ci- 
trum  and  Salarais.  A  sea-port  in  Cyrene,  for- 
merly called  Teuchira.  A  town  in  Egypt  near 
the  west  extremity  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  south 
of  Ilierapolis,  called  also  Cleopatris.  Another 
in  the  Nomos  Arsinuiles,  mentioned  on  some 
coins  of  Adrian,  and  formerly  called  Crocodilo- 
rum  Urbs,  from  its  abounding  with  crocodiles; 
Ptolemy  calb  this  town  an  inland  metropolis, 
with  a  port  called  PtoJemais.  A  sea-port  of  Ly- 
cia  formerly  named  Patara,  but  called  Arsinoe 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  after  his  queen.  And 
three  towns  of  Troglodytae,  the  chief  of  which 
was  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulf, 
which  towards  Ethiopia  is  terminated  by  a  pro- 
montory called  Dire.  This  Aisittoe  is  called 
Berenice,  with  the  distinction  Epidires ;  because 
situated  on  a  neck  of  land  running  out  a  great 
way  into  the  sea.  Also  the  name  of  several 
princesses  of  Egypt;  particularly,  1.  the  daughter 
of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  smd  wife  of  Lysimachus  king 
of  Thrace:  2.  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
who  named  several  towns  after  her, 

AasiNOE,  in  entomology,  a  species  of  papi- 
lio,  found  in  the  island  of  Amboyna,  the  wings 
of  which  are  tailed,  indented,  fulvous,  spotteid 
with  black ;  and  the  posterior  ones  markea  both 
above  and  beneath  with  two  ocellated spots.  It 
isfipired  by  Seba  and  Cramer. 

ARSl^[OIT£S,  NoMos,  an  ancient  district  of 
Egypt,  west  of  the  Heracleotes,  on  tlie  western 
batiks  of  the  Nile. 

AIISIS,  and  Thesis,  in  prosody,  are  names 
given  to  two  proportional  pam  into  which  every 
foot  or  rhythm  is  divided.  By  arsis  and  thesis 
are  usually  meant  no  more  Han  a  proportional 
division  of  the  metrical  feet,  made  by  die  band 
or  foot  of  him  that  beats  the  time.  And  in 
measuring  the  quantities  of  words  the  hand  is 
elevated,  as  well  as  let  fall ;  that  part  of  the 
time  which  is  taken  up  in  measuring  the  foot, 
by  lifting  the  hand  up<,  is  termed  arsis  or  ele- 
vatio ;  and  the  part  where  the  hand  is  let  Gall, 
thesis  or  positio.  Vid.  Augustin  de  Musica,  lib. 
ii.  cap.  10.  In  plaudendo  enim  quia  elevatur 
et  ponitur  roanus,  partem  |>etlis,  sibi  elcvatio 
vendicat,  partem  positio. 

Arsis  and  thesis  are  used  as  musical  terms 
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when  the  sabject  of  a  fiigne  or  point  is  inverted 
or  reversed;  i.  e.  when  one  part  rises  and  the 
other  falls.  These  two  words  kre  Greek  :  arsis 
comes  from  oim,  toUo,  I  raise  or  derate ;  Oinf 
depositio,  remissio,  a  depression  or  lowering. 
These  terms  were  applied  by  the  ancients  to  the 
motion  of  the  hand  in  beating  time.; 

ARSON,  in  English  law,  is  the  malicioos  and 
wilfiil  burning  of  the  house  or  out-hoose  of  ano- 
ther man,  which  is  felony.  This  is  an  offence  of 
great  malignity,  and  more  pernicious  to  the  pub- 
lic than  simple  theft;  Itecaose,  first,  it  is  an 
offence  against  that  right  of  habitation  which  is 
acquired  by  the  law  of  nature  as  well  as  by  the 
laws  of  society ;  next,  because  of  the  terror  and 
confusion  that  necessarily  attends  it;  and,  lastly, 
because  in  simple  theft  the  thing  stolen  only 
changes  its  master,  but  still  remains  ia  esse  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public ;  whereas  by  burning, 
the  Tery  substance  is  absolutely  destroyed. — It  is 
tlso  frequendy  more  destructive  than  murder  it- 
self, of  which  too  it  is  often  the  cause;  since 
mnrder,  atrocious  as  it  is,  seldom  extends  be- 
yond the  felonious  act  designed;  whereas  fire 
too  frequently  involves  in  the  common  calamity 
persons  unknown  to  the  incendiary,  and  not  in- 
tended to  be  hnrt  by  him,  and  friends  as  well  as 
enemies.  If  the  house  be  a  man's  own,  the  act 
is  not  felony  and  punishable  with  death,  but  only 
a  great  misdemeanor,  and  punishable  by  fine, 
imprisonment  or  pillory. 

ARSUR,  AsoR,  Arsaf,  or  Absid,  a  hamlet  on 
the  coast  of  Syria,  which  has  sometimes  received 
the  name  of  a  city,  because  Solomon  is  supposed 
to  have  built  the  city  Asor  upon  the  site.  It 
contains  a  fortress  and  mosque,  in  the  last  of 
which  are  a  few  Mahommedan  monks. 

ARSURA,  in  ancient  customs,  a  term  used 
for  the  melting  of  gold  or  silver,  either  to  refine 
them  or  to  examine  their  value.  The  method  of 
doing  thu  is  explained  at  large  in  the  Black  Book 
of  the  Exchequer,  ascribed  to  Gervaise  in  the 
chapter  De  Officio  Militis  Argentarii,  being  in 
those  days  of  great  use,  on  account  of  the  vari- 
ous places  and  different  manners  in  which  the 
king^s  money  was  paid.  Arsuia  is  also  used  for 
the  loss  or  oiminution  of  the  metal  in  the  trial. 
In  this  sense  a  pound  was  said,  tot  ardere  dena- 
rios,  to  lose  many  penny-weights. 

AascaA,  in  medicine,  is  vaeA  by  some  writers 
lor  the  erysipelas. 

Aast'KA,  in  metallurgy,  is  used  for  the  dust 
and  sweepings  of  silversmiths,  and  others  who 
work  in  silver,  melted  down,  and  which  they  call 
their  sweep. 
ART,  '\        LaL   arSf  from    ofxrii, 

Aa'-rrrL,  manly  energy,  strength,  or 

Ab'tfully,  skill.    He  power  of  doing 

Aa'TFCLNESS,        any  thing  arising  from  a 
Ab'tisas;,  clear  and  perspicuous  know- 

Ar'tist,  (ledge  of  what  the  practice 

Aa'TLCss,  Tof  it  requires.     Artful  sig- 

Ab'tlcssly,  nifies  evil  intention.     One 

Aa'TiFicE,  who  exercises  a  mechanical 

Ak'tificsk,  art  is  an  artisan,  he  who  ex- 

Ab'tificial,         eels  in  the  fine  arts  is  an 
ABTi'rrciALLT.  J  artist.    Any  skilful    work- 
man is  an  artificer ;  artifice  in  its  present  use 
iajilies  deception. 


Hel.  Wc,  Hcnua,  like  two  mHjSekt  gods. 
Created  with  oar  needles  both  oae  flov.er. 
Both  on  one  wmplcr,  sittiBg  on  one  cathion ; 
Both  wmihUng  of  ooe  twng,  both  in  one  key  ; 
Aa  if  oar  hand,  oar  tides,  voices,  and  minds. 
Had  been  incorporate.  Skabpeaee, 

Why,  I  can  smDe,  and  mnider  wfale  I  smile  ; 
And  ciy,  CMitent,  to  that  which  grieves  my  heart ; 
And  wet  my  cheeks,  with  wrHfidal  tears.  M, 

Weaker  than  a  woman's  tear. 
Tamer  than  sleep,  fnnder  than  ignorance. 
And  mrtleu  as  nnpractis'd  infuicy. 

Dryien.  TroOm  mtd  Cremda. 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  many  a  conqaer'd  land, 
AH  arts  and  artitti  Theseos  could  command. 
Who  sold  for  hire,  or  wrought  for  better  fame 
The  master  paiotfN  and  the  carreis  came.      Drjfdem. 
The  rest  in  rank  :  Uoooria,  chief  in  place 
Was  artftdljf  contriv'd  to  set  her  face. 
To  front  the  thicket,  and  behold  the  chace.         Id. 
Vice  is  the  nataral  growth  of  onr  corruption.     How 
irresistibly  most  it  prevail,  when  the  seeds  of  it  are 
artfmUg  sown,  and  industriously  cultivated.      Roger*. 
What  are    the   most   jndicioas   artimtni,  bat  the 
mimics  of  nature  t  Wotitm't  Anhiteetmt. 

Best  and  happiest  Mtiam, 
Best  of  painters,  if  you  can. 
With  your  many-color'd  art. 
Draw  the  mistress  of  my  heart. 

GMrdiM. 
Thus  ortute  melt  the  fallen  ore  of  lead. 
With  helping  coals  of  fire  upon  its  head  ; 
In  the  kind  warmth,  the  metal  leanis  to  glow. 
And  loose  from  dross  the  silver  lans  below. 

FarmA. 
Sweet  arttem  songster !  thou  my  mind  dost  raise 
To  airs  of  spheres,  yea,  and  *o  angels's  lays. 


In  oratory,  the  greatest  arf  is  to  hide  art.       Sttift, 

If  we  compare  two  nations  in  an  equal  state  of  civi- 
lisation, we  may  remark  that  where  the  greater  free- 
dom obtains,  there  the  greater  variety  of  mrti/Kial 
wants  will  obtain  also.  CmmherUmd, 

The  merchant,  tradesman,  and  ortiamt  will  have 
their  profit  upon  all  the  multiplied  wants,  comforts, 
and  indulgences  of  civilised  life.  Id, 

In  ereiy  quarter  of  this  blessed  isle. 
Himself  [the  mind]  both  present  is  and  president. 
Nor  once  retires,  a  happy  realm  the  while, 
Hint  by  no  oScen  lewd  ravishment. 
With  greedie  last  and  wrong  consom'd  art. 
He  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every  part. 
Does  share  to  each  his  due  and  equal  dole  compart. 

Fletcher'*  Pmrjde  Idmtd. 

Among  the  several  artifiet*  which  are  put  in  prac- 
tice by  the  poets,  to  fill  the  minds  of  an  audience  with 
terror,  the  first  place  is  due  to  thunder  and  lightning. 

Addimm. 

Poets,  like  painters,  thus  unskill'd  to  trace 
The  naked  nature  and  the  living  grace. 
With  gold  and  jewels  cover  ev*ry  part. 
And  hide  with  ornaments  their  want  of  art. 

F<ipe'*  Enojf  o»  CriiieUm, 
O  still  the  same  Ulysses,  the  rejoin 'd ; 

In  useful  craft  successfnlly  refin'd  ; 

Ari/fd  in  ^»eech,  in  actinn,  and  in  mind.        Pepe. 

Embosom 'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies, 
Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand. 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land. 
And  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide. 
Lift  the  tall  rampire't  artifiei4U  pride.  Ocld»mitk. 

A  man  will  no  more  cany  the  artifice  of  the  bar 
into  the  common  intercourse  of  society,  than  a  man 
who  is  paid  for  tumbling  on  his  hands  will  contiuue  to 
tombla  wkea  he  should  walk  on  his  feet. 
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lb  ie*h  00  «aH>litiiif  priadpU  in  hi*  owa  h^ut. 
«Aa  «iBbM  to  lewl  «n  the  ■rti/ftM/tnMitulions  which 
kaa*  bvMi  advyAed  for  gifing  •  body  to  opinion,  uid 
ptammumtm  to  fiptW*  ttt^tm.  Bmke. 


AxtIbs  been 

of    CL 


'^"•ricularly  defined  to  be 
bing  rules  for  the  due 

.u  ;  or  the  introducing 

dtttim^fs  of  bodies  from  some  fore-knowledge 
Mil  desiffn  in  a  person  endued  with  the  prin- 
Ofla  «r  ■MBoi^  of  acting.  The  word  ba.i  been 
KiiiliMB  dcHTcd  ^m  apoc,  utility,  profit ;  and 
ii  fmni  in  that  seme  in  Jv-schylaa. 

Aetodhig  lo  lord  Bacon  it  is  a  proper  dupo- 
mximm  of  the  Ihiagi  of  nature  by  hi4man  thought 
Mi  cXfMncnce,  so  as  to  make  them  answer  the 
i  uaA  oies  of  mankind.  Nature,  accord- 
J  to  Aaft  philosopher,  is  sometimes  free,  and  at 
ha  ewfe  disposal ;  and  then  she  manifests  herself 
m  a  n^aUr  order;  as  we  see  in  the  heaveiia, 
|iImII(  ■okoials,  &c. — Sometimes  she  is  irregular 
and disiwdcriy  either  throiJi;h  someuncoturaon  ac- 
<>fctotd«pi»rationin  mailer,  when  the  resistaiice 
flfloOH  iaqiediment  perverts  her  from  her  couise ; 
IS  a  the  pcodaction  of  monsters.  .4t  other 
lioKS  ifta  is  subdued  and  fashioned  by  human 
ia^mtiMj,  and  made  to  serve  the  sereral  purposes 
•f  mmJkiod,  This  last  ts  what  we  call  art. 
La  «1ridi  tetue,  in  stands  opposed  to  nature. 
BcBCi  Ac  knowledge  of  nature  may  be  divided 
■todMkialory  of  generation,  of  pretergeneration, 
sal  «f  arts.  The  first  considers  nature  at  liber- 
tf  i  At  icoood  her  errors ;  and  the  third  her 

An  lus  been  distinguished  from  science  *,  by 
At  falUr  bdag  re«anled  as  furnishing  the  prin- 
Ofls  wt  aB  art.  Or  science,  scieotia,  all  human 
laMvMfe,  is  said  to  he  divisible  into  those  purer 
aofBocs  whirh  rrlate  to  t}ie  ideas  or  laws  of  the 
1.  nml  the  relaboa  they  bear  to  each  other ; 
lW  ntxrd  or  applied  sciences — that  relation 
iba  nasie  ideas  bear  to  the  external  world. 
'  la  tm  new  the  mixed  and  applied  sciences  are 
Im  odbcrtcnna  for  all  the  fine  and  useful  arts. 
\t$»  observed  long  ago,  in  the  ex- 
|iR&ea  to  his  original  Cyclopxdia: 
Aa  Art  aod  a  Science,  only  seem  to  differ  as 
laaaad  mote  purv;  a  science  is  a  system  of 
daiactMMS  otade  by  reason  alone,  undetermined 
kfaq^ltog  foreign  or  extrinsic  to  itself  7  an 
■U  «•  fbe  contrary,  requires  a  number  of  data, 
wd  paHilati,  to  be  fumiahed  from  without ; 
'  pocs  any  Icntrth,  without  at  e\'eTy  turn 
ones.  It  is,  in  one  sense,  the 
dec  and  perception  of  these  data  diat  con- 
tac  art;  the  rest,  that  is,  the  do<:trinal 
fBl,  is  sf  t^  nature  of  science  ;  which  attentive 
MHa  alua<  will  descry.  An  art,  in  this  light, 
^fHKi  10  b«  a  portion  of  science,  or  general 
H— h'llf ,  ooosideied,  not  in  itself  as  science, 
ktt  Wtlh  nlatiofi  to  its  circumstances  or  appen- 
Afas.  In  a  science  the  mind  looks  directly 
Usiwaiila  and  forwards  to  the  premises  and 
in  au  art  we  alito  look  laterally  to 
iNant  ci^cum^ta^KJts.  A  science,  in 
4Ab.  is  dmt  to  an  art,  wlucli  a  ttrcarn  ninning 
ia  a  diiaet  ckannel,  without  n'gan!  to  .nny  thing 
lot  is  nws  p4X)^res«,  i^t  to  the  same  stream 
taacd  o«t  of  Its  proper  course,  and  disponed 
kato  OBcadcSi   jets,   cisterns,   ponds,    &c.     In 


which  case  the  progress  of  the  stream  is  lot  con- 
sidered with  regard  to  itself,  but  only  as  it  con- 
cerns the  w^rks ;  every  one  of  which  modifies 
the  course  of  the  stream,  and  leads  it  out  of  its 
way.  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  for- 
mer, from  its  issue,  as  it  flows  consequentially  : 
but  a  man  ever  so  well  acquainted  with  this  will 
not  be  able  to  discover  that  of  the  latter,  because 
it  depends  on  the  genius,  humor,  and  caprica 
of  the  engineer  who  laid  the  design.' 

The  learned  author  of  Hermes  says.  It  it  be 
asked,  What  art  is ;  we  have  to  ans^ver,  '  It  is 
an  habitual  power  in  man,  of  becoming  the  cause 
of  some  effect,  according  to  a  system  of  various 
and  well-approved  precepts.'  If  it  be  asked. 
On  what  subject  art  operates ;   we  can  answer, 

*  On  a  contingent,  which  is  within  the  reach  of 
the  human  powers  to  influence.'  If  it  be  asked. 
For  what  reason,  for  the  sake  of  what,  art  ope- 
rates ;  we  may  reply,  '  For  the  sake  of  some 
absent  good,  relative  to  human  life,  ind  attain- 
able by  man,  but  superior  to  his  i  atural  and 
uninstructed  faculties.'      Lastly,  if  tt  be  asked, 

•  Where  it  is  the  operations  of  art  end  ?'  We  may 
say,  '  Either  in  some  energy,  or  in  some  work.' 
— Harrises  Three  Treatises,  dialogue  i. 

Arts  are  properly  divided  into  liberal  and  me- 
chaniod ; — 

Art*,  Liberal,  or  Polite,  are  those  that  are 
noble  or  ingenious,  and  worthy  of  being  culti- 
vated for  tlieir  own  sake,  without  any  immetliate 
regard  to  any  pecuniary  emolument.  Such  as 
depend  more  on  the  imagination,  or  on  the  la- 
bor of  the  miind,  than  on  that  of  Uie  hand;  or 
that  consist  more  in  speculation  than  operation, 
and  have  a  greater  regard  to  amusement  and 
curiosity  than  necessity.  Such  are  poetry, 
music,  painting,  grammar,  rhetoric,  the  military 
art,  architecture,  and  navigation.  Tlity  were 
formerly  to  be  summed  up  in  the  following  Latin 
verse : 

Lingua,  Tropoi,  Ratio,  Komezas,  Toniu,   Anguliu» 
Astra. 

In  the  eighth  century  the  whole  circle  of  scierxea 
was  composed  of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  as  they 
were  called ;  viz.  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic, 
arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and  astronomy ;  the 
three  former  of  which  were  distinguished  by  die 
title  of  trivium,  and  the  four  latter  by  tliat  of 
quadrivium. 

Arts  Mechasical,  are  those  wherein  the 
hand  and  body  are  more  concerned  than  the 
mind  ;  and  which  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  the  profit  attending  them.  Of  which 
kind  are  most  of  those  which  furnish  us  with  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  are  popularly  known  by 
tlie  name  of  trades  and  manufactures.  Such  are 
weaving,  turnery,  brewing,  masonr)',  clock- 
making,  carpentry,  joinery,  foundr)-,  printing, 
Sec.  These  arts,  which  indeed  are  innumerable, 
were  formerly  comprised  in  this  verse. 
Ra»,  Nemus,  Anat,  F»b«r,  Vulncra,  Lana,  Rates. 

They  take  their  denomination  from  finxavii, 
machine,  as  being  all  practised  by  means  of 
some  machine  or  instrument.  With  the  liberal 
arts  It  is  otherwise  ;  there  being  several  of  them 
which  may  be  learnt  and  practised  witliout  any 
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instrument  at  all;  as  logic,  eloquence,  medicine, 
properly  so  called,  &c. 

Lord  Bacon  has  observed  that  the  arts  which 
relate  to  the  sight  and  hearing  are  reputed  liberal, 
beyond  those  which  regard  the  other  senses,  and 
are  chiefly  employed  in  matters  of  luxury ;  these 
are  usually  called  the  fine  arts;  such  are  poetry, 
painting,  sculpture,  music,  gardening,  and  arcbi- 
tcclure. 

As  all  arts  have  this  common  property  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Harris,  that  they  respect  human 
life,  it  is  evident  that  some  contribute  to  its  ne- 
cessities, as  medicine  and  agriculture ;  and  oUiers 
to  its  elegance,  as  music,  painting,  and  poetry. 
The  former  seem  to  have  l)een  prior  in  time  to 
the  latter.  Men  must  naturally  have  consulted 
how  to  live  and  to  support  themselves,  before 
they  began  to  deliberate  how  to  render  life 
agreeable.  Indeed  tliis  is  confirmed  by  fact ;  as 
BO  nation  has  been  known  so  barbarous  and  ig- 
norant as  not  in  some  degree  to  have  cultivated 
the  rudiments  of  these  necessary  arts ;  and  hence 
possibly  they  may  appear  to  be  more  excellent 
and  worthy,  a^  having  claim  to  a  preference  de- 
rived from  iheir  seniority.  The  arts,  however, 
of  elegance  are  not  destitute  of  pretensions,  if  it 
be  true  that  nature  formed  us  for  something 
more  than  mere  existence.  Nay  farther,  if  well- 
being  be  clearly  preferable  to  mere  being,  and 
»hi8,  without  the  other,  be  contemptible,  they 
may  have  reason  perhaps  to  aspire  even  to  a 
suneriorily.     Harm,  ub\  supra,  p.  54. 

The  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  par- 
ticular arts  is  recited  under  their  res|)ective  de- 
lommations  in  the  course  of  this  work.  It  may 
be  here  observed  however,  in  general,  that  most 
'f  the  arts  that  are  necessary  to  the  subsistence, 
cr  conducive  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
mankmd,  have  had  a  very  early  origin. 

Some  useful  arts  must  be  nearly  coeval  with 
the  human  race;  for  food,  clothing,  and  habita- 
tion, even  in  their  original  simplicity,  require 
some  art.  Many  others  are  of  such  antiquity  as 
to  place  the  inventors  beyond  the  reach  of  tra- 
dition. Several  have  gradually  crept  into  exist- 
ence without  any  recorded  inventor  or  history. 
The  busy  mnid,  however,  accustomed  to  a  be- 
ginning in  all  things,  cannot  rest  till  it  finds  or 
imagines  a  beginning  to  every  art. 

It  has  been  generally  admitted  that  the  arts 
nad  their  rise  in  the  E^t,  and  that  they  were 
conveyed  foim  thence  to  the  Greek*,  and  from 
them  to  the  Romans.  Tlie  Uomans,  indeed, 
M«m  to  have  been  chiefly  indebted  to  the  Greeks, 
by  whom  they  were  excelled  in  point  of  inven- 
tion. The  Koman:  acknowledged  0ns  tuperi- 
onty,  for  they  sent  tlicir  youtli  to  Greece  in  order 
to  Auifch  liicir  education  ;  and  from  this  circum- 
sunce  we  may  infer,  tliat  they  considered  that 
country  m  the  »cai  of  tiie  ans  and  Bcicnces,  and 
;ia  I  (Khool  where  genius  would  be  excited  by  the 
most  finished  inodeU.  und  the  taste  corrected  and 
formed.  I'liny  and  oilier  writj^rs  have,  neverthc- 
IcM,  given  hints  which  lead  us  to  hclievif  ilul  the 
Komaiis  pvis«>^M-d  a  more  cxteruivc'  knowledge 
of  the  arts  than  luotlern  writers  arc  sometimes 
willing  to  allow;  and  thnt  several  invt-nlions  r^ 
gaidiyl  ai  reri^iil  are  only  old  onn  rnivtMl  and 
kgiijii  appU' <!  to  [nactK^.    Tlie  dark  ages  «1  onci* 


extitiguished  the  knowledge  of  tlie  past,  and  re- 
tarded tlie  revival  of  art ;  yet  it  cannot  fa«  d'^nierl, 
that  several  important  discoveries  altogether  un- 
known to  the  ancients  were  made  in  those  ages. 
Of  this  kind  were  the  inventions  of  paper,  paint- 
ing in  oil,  the  mariner's  compass,  gunpowder^ 
printing,  and  engraving  on  copper:  see  the 
several  articles.  After  the  invention  of  the  com- 
pass and  printing,  two  grand  sources  were  opened 
for  the  improvement  of  science.  As  navigation 
was  extended,  new  objects  were  discovered  to 
awaken  the  curiosity  and  excite  the  uttcniion  of 
the  learned ;  and  the  ready  means  of  diffusing 
knowledge  aflbrded  by  the  press,  enabled  the  in- 
genious to  make  them  publicly  known.  Igno- 
rance and  superstition,  the  formidable  enemies  of 
philosophy  in  every  age,  began  to  lose  some  of 
that  power  which  they  had  usurped,  and  different 
states,  forgetting  their  former  blind  policy,  adopted 
improvements  which  tlieir  prejudices  had  before 
condemned. 

In  countries,  however,  where  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical tyranny  prevailed,  the  progress  of  the 
useful  and  elegant  arts  was  slow,  and  struggled 
with  many  diilic-uUies.  Particular  events,  in- 
deed, have  occurred  in  all  agp»  and  nations  which 
have  roused  the  exertions  of  genius,  and  furnished 
occasion  for  making  imporunt  and  useful  dis- 
coveries. The  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
even  of  modern  Europe,  will  affonl  many  obviotis 
facts  that  confirm  ana  illustrate  this  observation. 
We  can  add  but  a  few  other  miscellaneous  ones. 

In  diflerent  countries  the  progress  of  the  same 
arts  has  been  extremely  different.  Though  the 
compass  was  used  iu  China  for  navigation  long 
before  it  was  known  in  Europe,  yet  to  this  day, 
instead  of  suspending  it  in  order  to  make  it  set 
freely,  it  is  placed  upon  a  bed  of  sand,  by  which 
every  motion  of  the  ship  disturbs  its  operation. 
Water-mills  for  gnnding  com  are  described  by 
Vitruvius,  and  wind-mills  were  known  in  Greece 
and  in  Arabia  as  early  as  the  seventh  century  ;  yet 
no  mention  is  made  of  them  in  Italy  till  the 
fourteenth ;  and  that  they  were  not  known  in 
England  ii)  the  T«ign  of  Henry  VIII,  appears 
from  a  household  book  of  the  Northumberland 
family,  stating  an  allowance  for  three  mill-horses, 
'two  to  draw  in  the  mill,  and  one  to  carry  stuff 
to  the  mill  and  fro.'  Water-mills  for  com  must 
in  England  have  been  of  a  late  date.  The  an- 
cients had  roirror-gtaues,  and  employed  glass  to 
imitate  crystal  vases  and  goblets;  yet  they  never 
thought  of  using  it  in  windows.  In  the  thirteenth 
century,  tlic  Venetians  were  the  only  people  who 
had  the  art  of  making  crystal  glass  tor  mirrors. 
A  clock  tliat  strikes  the  hours  was  unknown  in 
Europe  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  And 
hence  tlie  custom  of  employing  men  to  proclaim 
the  hours  during  night;  which  to  this  day  con* 
linues  in  Germany,  Flanders,  and  England. 
Galileo  was  the  first  who  conceived  an  idea  that 
a  penduhira  might  be  ujieful  for  measuring  time ; 
and  Hiiygens  was  the  first  who  put  the  idea  in 
execution,  by  making  a  iiendulum  clock.  Hrtok, 
in  1660,  invented  a  spiral  spring  for  a  watch, 
though  a  watch  was  fitr  from  being  a  new  inven- 
lion.  Paper  was  made  no  earlier  than  tlie  four- 
teenth rmtiiry ;  and  the  invenlinn  of  pritittn([ 
was  a  century  ktrr.     Silk   maiiufiictur»  wef% 
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in  Greece  before  silk-worma 
^ihere.  The  manufacturers  were 
[■wifal  -witfi  ntw  silk  from  Persia:  but  tliat 
a— mrcie  being  frequently  interrupted  by  war, 
tvD  ntonlut,  in  the  reign  of  Ju!!tinian,  brougfit 
t|^  of  the  stlk-worm  from  Hindostan,  and 
Bufhit  iKeir  oountrymen  the  method  of  managing 
tarn  Ttii  art  of  reading  made  a  very  slow  pro- 
gnsi.  To  encourage  that  art  in  England,  the 
cipital  punishment  for  murder  was  reitiitted,  if 
ttw  cnroital  could  but  read,  which  in  law  lan- 
nage  *  termed  benefit  of  clergy.  One  would 
lan^iM  thM  the  art  must  have  made  a  very  rapid 
|ag|IC9i  when  so  ^atly  favored :  but  there  is  a 
■pw  jwTxrf*  of  the  contrary ;  for  $o  snmll  an 
•MOA  of  che  Bible  as  600  copies,  translated  into 
KmfiA  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  not 
■mDjt  told  off  in  three  years.  And  the  people 
•(  England  most  have  been  profoundly  ignorant 
im  QMcn  Eltxabeth's  time,  when  a  forged  clause 
iddid  to  dbc  twentieth  article  of  the  established 
ami  pUKd  anooticed  tUl  about  a  century  ago. 
Urn  drcumstaoces  which  arouse  the  uational 
iniiit  apoQ  any  particular  art,  promote  activity 
to  pRHBoate  otAer  arts.  \N  hen  iho  Romans 
otM  to  txcel  in  the  art  of  war,  diey  nipidly  im- 
fntf<A  at  other  arts.  N»vius  composea  in  verse 
Sfcn  Vx-klu  of  t!ie  Punic  war ;  besides  comedies, 
vpi'  Iter  raillery  against  the  nobility. 

Eac  ^mnals,  and  an  epic  poem;  and 

kTiM—  AadxoDictis  became  the  father  of  dramatic 
•Mttj  in  Rome.     And  the  Roman  genius  for 
■•  Im  Mia  was  much  inflamed  by  Greek  leam- 
■y  wikm  Crw  intercourse  between  the  two  na- 
iawma  opoicd. 
7W  pm^eas  of  art  seldom  fails  to  be  rapid, 
vim  a  poople  happen  to  be  roused  out  of  a  tor- 
fid  atoto  hj  lome  fortunate  change  of  circura- 
:  pobUc  liberty  now  gives  to  the  mind  a 
arUch  is  vigorously  exerted  in  every  new 
TJir  Ai!i.  nians  made  but  a  mean  figure 
dH.  I  Pisistratus;  but,  upon  re- 

■iaiBir  lii'  in  and   independence,  arts 

■lahMd  with  »rms,  and  Athens  became  the 
dMrf  daeatrp  for  science  as  well  as  for  the  Ane 
«1k  The  i»ign  of  Augustus  Ca-sar,  which  put 
to  cad  lo  liie  rancor  of  civil  war,  and  restored 
!■■»  to  Rome  with  the  comforts  of  society, 
fiund  aA  atttpicious  era  for  literature ;  and 
ftoJacsd  a  ctncter  of  Latin  historians,  poets,  and 
llAvphcri,  to  whom  the  moderns  are  indebted 
m  Aor  toato*  A  similar  revolution  happened 
toTotomj  about  350  yean  ago.  That  country 
tetim  bMO  divided  into  a  number  of  imall  re- 
laftiica,  Ibe  people  excited  by  mutual  petty 
ftofieb,  became  ferocious  and  bloody,  flaming 
«i6  irwaza  for  the  slightest  offence.  But  being 
mktd  oaCH^  the  Great  Duke  of  Tuscany,  these 
Mfaldici  cBjoyed  the  sweets  of  peace  and  a  mild 
toiaiuiMii! ;  wbeo  the  reuospect  of  recent  ca- 
■toiMft  reoaed  tbe  national  spirit,  and  produced 
mimi  applicalioD  to  arts  and  literature.  'Hie 
•■toalKMi  in  England  in  1660,  which  put  an 
•ad  to  an  (Bveoomed  civil  war,  promoted  im- 
«f  every  kind,  and  arts  and  industry 
lid  progress.  Had  the  nation,  upon 
le  tarn  of  fortune,  b^jen  ble^Sfd  with 
I  of  able  and  virtuyus  princes,  im» 
I  nigbt  mtich  larlicr  have  ftounshtd 


in  their  modern  perfection.  Some  important 
action  even  of  doubtful  event,  a  struggle  for 
liberty,  the  resisting  a  potent  invader,  or  the 
like,  have  also  bad  beneficial  influences  on  the 
progress  of  art.  Greece,  divided  into  sm.ill 
slates  frequently  at  war  with  each  other,  advanced 
in  literature  and  the  fine  arts  to  unrivalled  per- 
fection. Tlie  Corsicans,  while  engaged  in  a  pe- 
rilous war  in  defence  of  tlieir  liberties,  exerted  a 
vigorous  national  dpirit;  they  founded  a  iitiiver- 
sity  for  arts  and  sciences,  a  public  library,  and  a 
public  bank.  After  a  long  stupor  during;  the 
dark  age*  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  arts  and  lite- 
rature revived  among  tlie  turbulent  ,stat<js  of 
Italy.  Tlie  Roy.-d  Society  in  London,  and  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris  were  both  iustituted 
after  prolonged  civil  wars  that  had  animateil  the 
people  and  roused  tlieir  activity.  (Jn  the  other 
hand,  as  the  progress  of  arts  and  sciences  towards 
perfection  is  greatly  promoted  by  emulation,  no- 
thing is  sometimes  more  fatal  thin  to  remove  this 
spur;  as  when  some  extraordinary  genius  appears 
lo  soar  above  rivalship.  Thus  raathcniatica 
long  seemed  to  be  declining  in  Britain :  the 
great  Newton,  having  surpassed  all  the  ancients, 
left  the  modems  without  any  hope  of  equalling 
him ;  for  what  man  will  enter  the  listjt  who  de- 
spairs of  victory  ? 

The  useful  have  in  all  ages  paved  the  way  for 
the  fine  arts.  Men  upon  whom  the  former  had 
bestowed  every  convenience  turned  their  thoughls 
to  the  latter.  Beauty  was  studied  in  objects  ol 
sight :  and  men  of  taste  attached  ihemselves  to 
the  fine  arts,  which  multiplied  their  enjoyments 
and  improved  their  benevolence.  Sculpture  and 
painting  made  an  early  figure  in  Greece;  which 
afforded  plenty  of  beautiful  originals  to  be  copied 
in  ihese  imitative  arts.  Statuary,  a  more  simple 
imitation  than  painting,  was  sooner  brought  to 
perfectioni  the  statue  of  Jupiter  by  Phidias,  and 
of  Juno  by  Polycletes,  though  the  admiration  of 
all  the  world,  were  executed  long  before  the  art 
of  light  and  shade  was  known.  AnoUier  cause 
concurred  to  advance  statuary  before  paintiug  in 
Greece,  viz.  a  great  demand  for  statues  of  their 
gods.  Architecture,  a.s  a  fine  art,  made  a  slower 
progress.  Proportions  upon  which  its  elegance 
chiefly  depends,  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained, 
but  by  an  infinity  of  trials  in  great  buildings ;  a 
model  cannot  be  relied  on:  for  a  large  and  small 
building,  even  of  the  same  form,  require  difier- 
enl  proportions.  Literature  aa  a  branch  of  the 
fine  arts  deserves  a  separate  consideration.  See 
Lnr.KAiURE. 

The  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  fine  arts  may 
be  illustrated  by  various  instances.  The  perfec- 
tion of  vocal  music  is  to  accompany  passion,  and 
lo  enforce  sentiment.     In   ancient  (Jreece,  the 

Erovince  of  music  was  well  under.Mood;  and 
eing  confined  within  its  proper  sphere,  it  had 
an  enchanting  influence.  Harmony  at  tliat  lime 
wa.s  very  little  cultivated,  because  it  was  of  very 
litde  use;  melody  reaches  the  heart,  and  it  is  by 
il  chiefly  that  a  sentiment  is  enforced,  or  a  pas- 
sion soothed :  harmony,  ou  the  contrary,  reaches 
the  ear  only ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  undoubted 
exporienc*,  that  the  melodious  airs  admit  but 
of  very  simple  hwrmony.  Art;sts,  in  later  times, 
ignorant  why  liaimony  vtits  so  little  regarded  by 
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ttie  ancienU,  applied  themselves  seriously  to  its 
cultivatinii,  and  liave  been  wonderfully  success- 
ful, liut  jtoccessful  at  tht  expense  of  melody ; 
wiuch,  in  mwlern  composition.",  generally  speak- 
ing, is  lost  amid  the  blaze  of  harmony.  In  the 
llAlian  opera,  the  mistress  is  degraded  lo  be 
}iar4dinaid;  and  harmony  triumphs,  with  very 
liule  regard  to  sentiment.  Among  the  Greeks 
alio,  a$  a  conquered  people,  the  tine  arts  de- 
cayed ;  but  not  so  rapidly  as  at  Home  under 
her  various  despotic  emperors;  the  Greeks 
fiirtlier  removed  from  the  seat  of  government, 
being  less  wuhm  the  reach  of  the  Roman  ty- 
rants. During  their  depression  tliey  were  guilty 
of  tlie  most  puerile  conceits;  witness  verses  com- 
posed in  the  form  of  an  axe,  an  egg,  wings,  and 
such  like.  The  style  of  Greek  authors,  in  the 
reign  of  Adrian,  \s  unequal,  obscure,  stitf,  and 
affected.  Lucian  is  the  only  exception.  We 
need  scarce  any  other  cause  but  despotism,  to 
account  for  the  decline  of  statuary  and  painting 
in  Greece.  These  arts  had  arrived  at  their  ut- 
most perfection  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  and  from  that  time  they  declined  gra- 
dually witli  the  vigor  of  a  free  people;  for 
Greece  was  now  enslaved  by  the  Macedonian 
power.  It  may  in  general  be  observed,  that 
*rhen  a  nation  becomes  stationary  in  that  degree 
of  power  which  it  acquires  from  iu  constitution 
aou  situation,  the  national  spirit  subsides,  and 
men  of  talents  become  rare.  It  is  still  worse 
with  a  nation  that  is  sunk  below  ils  former 
power  and  pre-eminence  ;  and  worst  of  all,  when 
It  is  rvduced  to  slavery.  Other  causes  concurred 
to  accelerate  the  downfall  of  the  arts  mentioned. 
Greece,  in  tlie  days  of  Alexander,  was  filled  wttli 
«tMues  of  excelltnt  workmanship;  and  there 
being  little  demand  for  more,  the  later  statuaries 
were  reduced  to  make  heads  and  busU.  At  last 
the  Romans  put  a  total  end,  both  t«  sutuary 
and  painting  in  Greece,  by  plundcnng  it  of  its 
finest  pieces;  and  the  Greeks,  exposed  to  the 
avarice  of  the  conquerors,  bestowed  no  longer 
any  money  on  the  fine  arts.  The  decline  of  the 
line  arts  in  Home  is,  by  Petronius  Arbiter,  a 
writer  of  taste  and  elegance,  ascribed  to  a  cause 
diflerent  from  any  above  mentioned,  i.  e.  opu- 
lence, with  ils  faithful  attendants  avarice  and 
luxury.  Iu  Biiglaud  the  fine  arts  are  fiu  from 
suvb  perfection  as  to  suffer  by  opulence.  They 
Mtt  io  a  progre^,  indeed,  towards  maturity;  but 
procwxJ  ai  a  very  slow  pace.  Another  cause 
that  never  fails  to  underrome  a  fine  art  in  a 
country  where  it  a  brought  to  perfection,  ftl>- 
Bttacling  from  every  one  of  the  causes  above 
mentioned,  lia.s  Iwtii  already  jx>inted  out.  No- 
thing IS  more  fatal  to  an  art  or  science,  than  per- 
formances so  much  superior  to  all  of  the  kind 
as  10  extinguish  emulation.  This  ctmse  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  arts  of  statuary  and  paint- 
ing among  the  Greeks,  even  though  they  had 
contmuetia  fn?e  people,  'Hie  decay  of  painting 
in  modem  Italy  is  probably  owm^  to  this  cause  : 
Alichui't  Aiiijilo,  Kaphat'l,  Titian,  fit:,  are  lofty 
Oftks,  that  btmr  ilnwn  yuun|{  plants  iu  their 
Mighbourhood,  and  intercept  them  frurn  the 
itaihine  of  emulation.  Had  the  art  of  Dainiing 
I»i4ile  a  liower  Dn»grf<n  in  Italy,  it  mijciit  have 
th«re  coiilmuM  in  vigor  lo  this  day      AkIu- 
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tecture  continued  longer  in  vigor  than  pnin(in|^ 
because  the  principles  of  comparison  in  the 
former  art  were  less  precise  than  in  the  latter. 
The  artist  who  could  not  rival  his  predecessors 
in  an  established  mode,  sought  out  a  new  mode 
for  himself,  which,  though  perhaps  less  elegnnt 
or  perfect,  was  for  a  time  supported  by  novelty. 
Useful  arts  will  never  be  neglected  in  a  country 
where  there  is  any  police ;  for  every  man  finds 
his  account  in  them.  Fine  arts  arc  more  pre- 
carious. They  are  not  relished  but  by  ^>ersoQg 
of  taste,  who  are  rare;  and  such  as  can  spare 
great  sums  for  supporting  them,  who  are  still 
more  rare.  For  that  reason  they  will  never 
flourish  in  any  country,  unless  patronised  by  the 
sovereign,  or  by  men  of  power  and  opulence. 
And  nchly  do  they  merit  such  patronage,  as  one 
of  the  springs  of  government;  multiplying 
amusements,  and  humanising  manners. 

Aar,  the  second  person  singular  of  the  verb 
TO  BE,  of  which  the  Englijh  language  affords  no 
variation,  except  by  adopting  the  plural,  by  say- 
ing You  are,  instead  of  Thou  art.  Thou  beest  in- 
deed was  anciently  used,  but  it  is  quite  obsolete. 

Art  and  Part  in  Scots  law.   See  Accessary. 

ARTA,  or  Larta,  a  gulf,  river,  and  town  of 
European  Turkey,  in  Albania,  or  Epirus,  be- 
longing to  the  government  of  Romania.  The 
town  iit  seated  on  the  river  of  the  same  n^me^ 
nine  miles  north  of  the  spot  where  it  falb  into 
the  gulf  of  Arta,  above  twenty  miles  north-east 
of  Pieves,'!,  and  about  360  W.  N.  W.  of  Con- 
stantinople. Thenumbt^rofinhabitants,('hrisUans 
as  wl'II  as  Turks,  amounts  to  six  thousand,  who 
trade  in  cattle,  wine,  tobacco,  cotton,  flax,  pulse, 
fur,  leather,  and  other  commodities.  They  also 
manufacture  coarse  woollen  and  other  cloths. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  metropolitan  and  several 
European  consuls.  The  gulf,  otherwise  c&Ued 
the  gulf  of  Prevesa,  extends  a  considerable  wuy 
inland  in  an  eastern  direction,  and  from  its 
rocks  and  sand  banks,  is  very  dangerous.  Long. 

21"  8*f:.,  laL  ag^ao'N. 

ARTABA,  an  ancient  measure  of  capacity 
used  by  the  Persians,  Medes,  and  Egyptians. — 
The  Persiian  artaba  is  represented  by  Herodotus 
as  bigger  than  the  Attic  medimnus  by  three  Attic 
cha-nixe};  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was 
equal  to  u|  Roman  modii ;  consequently  ttiat 
it  contained  166}  pounds  of  wine  or  water,  or 
12G|  pounds  of  wheat.  The  Egyptian  attabu 
contained  five  Roman  modii,and  lell  short  of  the 
Attic  medimnus  by  one  modius ;  consequ  utly 
held  133J  pounds  of  wau-r  or  wine,  lOOlb.  of 
wheat,  or  sixty  of  flour. 

ART.VBANIS,  the  name  of  several  kings  of 
Parthia.     See  Parthia. 

Artabam's,  the  brother  of  Ilarius  I.  and  the 
uncle  and    murderer  of  Xerxos.     See  Aiit«ji> 

ERXE.V 

ARTABAZUS,  the  son  of  Pharnacos,  eom- 
manded  the  Parthians  and  (.'horatnitans  in  the 
famous  expttliijon  of  Xerxts.  After  the  battle 
of  Saliimis,  he  escorted  the  king  hi^  master  U> 
the  Ildle¥[.)ont  with  (>0,tK>0  chosen  rnen  ;  and 
after  the  battl»r  of  Plataa,  in  whtrh  Mardonius 
engagi'd  contrary  to  his  advice,  he  made  a  nohle 
rxtreat,  Jind  returned  i»>  Asia  with  *0,{X)0  men. 

AUTiVKi,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Nv 
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ith  coast  of  t)ie  sea  of  Marmora, 

leastorGalltpoli  and  ninety  south- 

*t«  of  ConatanthMple.    Long.  27°  39'  E.,  lat. 

AxT4KCT,  »  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Rflnama,  lortj -eight  miles  north-west  of  Galli- 

AICTALIS  (Jo9«ph),  a  native  of  Mazara,  A.  D. 
Ifltt,  v^o  showed  an  eariy  inclination  both  for 
pMlrjr  and  arms.  He  finished  his  studies  at  lif- 
IMO  ftua  of  av«,  when  he  fought  a  duel  and 
Ukd  lla  ftdversary.  He  took  shelter  in  a  church 
tti  dWtwards  studied  philosophy.  Candiabe- 
a;b«atc«d  by  the  Turks  he  went  to  its  relief, 
nd  dispayed  «o  mudi  vulor  that  he  was  created 
%laii^  of  Su  George.  Being  afterwards  en- 
pfed  in  •erml  rencounters  and  always  victori- 
0<t,lK  p)l  tlie  title  iif  Chevalier  de  Sang,  or  the 
faaglhl  «f  blood.  His  literary  talents  obtained 
lia  Ac  boDor  of  being  elected  a  member  of  se- 
ven! acadeinics  in  Italy,  and  hts  military  abilites 
ywcBud  him  tlie  favor  of  several  nrincps,  parti- 
cubr^y  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  and  Ernest 
dt-  svrick. 

1  A,  ao  xncieot  city,  the  metropolis 
if  Afsjtiii  Major,  and  the  residence  of  the  Ar- 
WBrna  km^ :  it  was  built  according  to  a  plan 
cCIIaa*ibal,  fur  king  Artaxias ;  and  vras  situated 
OB  a  beanch  of  the  river  Araxes,  which  formed  a 
llad  of  pCQinsola,  and  surrounded  the  town  like 
■  waD,  cuept  on  the  side  of  the  isthmus,  but  this 
■dewM  arcared  by  a  rampart  and  ditch.  The 
Iowa  was  dfe«med  so  strong  that  I.ucullus,  aAer 
hartftf  drfiated  Ti(:rane$,  d  urst  not  lay  siege  to  it ; 
hwPoaipry  compelled  him  to  deliver  it  without 
rtakib||  a  hiuw.  It  was  then  levelled  with  the 
CTTMdid;  \mx  the  Armenians  have  a  tradition, 
itMC  llbc  retiks  of  It  art^  stiil  to  be  seen  at  a  place 
caDol  Ardaebat.  Sir  John  Chardin  says,  that  it 
lag  ike  mmt^  of  Anlarhat,  from  Artaxias,  whom 
tttficr^  (hier.     Here  are  the  re- 

SMUM (•>  '-,  which  the  Armenians 

take  til  if  ttrjt  •'■  1  uni  ue^,  who  rei?ned  in  the 
Biar  «jf  Cobstantiae.  Ont>  front  of  this  building 
«liaKnii»ed»  and  there  are  many  other  finean- 

A«TaxaT*,or  Atropatia,  another  city  built 
alao  on  the  Araxes,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Jfcdca. 

AKT'  ^  I.  king  of  Persia,  sumamed 

l^acixr  .  'he  uncommon  lengtli  of  his 

am»,  wa»  ti)'  -^.n  of  Xerxes,  and  was 

naiKil  (o  tbe  li  1.  3497,  by  Ariabanus, 

IW  raplain  of  lit*:  gu.uds,  who  hiul  privately 
aardcrcd  his  father ;  but  ]:M;nuaded  the  young 
fhactlkM  hit  «ldrr  hrodur  Darius  had  done  it ; 
wVnispoo,  aMuiM  by  the  guards,  he  killed  Da- 
nas  m  ka  tn  '  But  the  murder  and 

a  htxn:  ■  di!M.'overfd,  Artabnnus 

t!    •'  -.1,11. lit  he    merited.     Stim«^ 

'he  Ahasuerus  who  married 
at  as  It  may,  it  is  certain  that 

^rcatJy  tA*an^  tlie  Jewi^,  by  not  only  autho- 
fUMif  duKB  to  return  to  Judea,  and  rebudd  Jeru> 
vlem,  twt  also  to  collect  money  for  tlie  use  of 
4»mr  ttl9f^*  i  as  well  as  by  remitting  their  tri- 
hnit,  by  cQCOoraicing  their  worship,  and  by 
iraf'*tt  thtm  a  number  of  valuable  presents,  &c. 
Sc*  lui  leU«f  to  Eira,  chapter  vii,  lU— 20.     I'or 


an  account  of  the  other  transactions  of  his  reign, 
see  Persia.  He  reigntd  about  forty  years,  and 
died  A.  A.  C.  44''. 

Artaxerxks  IL  sumamed  Miiemon,  from  his 
great  memory,  succeeded  his  father  Darius  II. 
A.  M.  354C,  but  had  to  contend  for  his  kingdom 
with  his  younger  brother  Cyrus,  who  was  assisted 
by  the  Greeks,  but  ^vas  at  last  overcome  and 
slain.  It  was  after  this  battle  thatXenopbon  dis- 
played his  generalship  by  his  memorable  retreat 
with  his  army.  Artaxerxes  reigned  forty-three 
years,  and  died  A.  M.  3589.     See  Persia. 

AitTAXERxr.s  is  also  the  name  given  in  Scrip- 
ture to,  and  probably  assumed  by,  the  impostor 
Oropastei  ;  who,  pretending  to  be  Sraerdis  the 
son  of  Cyrus,  reigned  five  months  in  Persia,  after 
the  death  of  Cambyses.  During  his  short  reign, 
the  enemies  of  the  Jews  applied  for,  and  ob- 
tained, an  interdict  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  city 
and  temple.    See  Ezra  iv.  7. 

ARTAXIAS,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
Armenia  Major.     See  Abkenia  and  Artaxata. 

ARTEDI  (Peter),  a  famous  Swedish  natura- 
list, bom  in  1705.  lie  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Upsa],  where  be  studied  medicine; 
but  his  time  was  chiefly  dedicated  to  ichthyology, 
in  which  he  made  many  valuable  discoveries. — 
Such  was  the  friendship  between  him  and  Lio' 
n%us,  that  the  longest  liver  was  to  be  heir  of  all 
their  MSS.  He  was  drowned  at  Leyden  in  1735. 
His  Bihliotheca  Ichthyologica  and  PhUosophia 
Ichthyologica,  were  published  by  Linnsus  in 
1738. 

ARTEDI  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  and  pentandria  diss  of  plants  ;  ranking 
in  the  natural  method, under  the  forty-fifth  order, 
umbellatx.  The  involucra  are  pinnatifid  ;  the 
floscules  of  the  disc  are  masculine ;  and  the  fruit 
is  hispid  with  scales.  The  principal  species  ii, 
viz.  A.  squamata,  with  squamose  seeds,  a  native 
of  tlie  east,  llauwolf  found  it  growing  on 
mount  Libanus.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  whose 
stalks  rise  about  two  feet  high,  sending  out  a  few 
side  branches,  gumished  with  narrow  compound 
leaves  resf-mbling  tnost  of  dill. 

ARTEMIUORUS,  a  Grecian  teacher  in 
Rome,  who  being  intimate  with  Drutus,  and 
learning  from  him  of  the  intended  assassination 
of  Carsar,  delivered  a  note  to  him  to  inform  him 
of  it,  as  he  went  to  the  senate-house,  and  desired 
him  to  read  it  immediately,  which  Cssar  neglect- 
ing, fell  a  sacnfice  to  the  plot. 

ARTtMinoRL's,  an  ancient  author,  under  Ai>- 
toninus  Pius,  famous  for  his  Treatise  on  Dreams, 
which  was  first  printed  in  Greek  at  Venice  in 
1318.  lligaltius  published  an  edition  at  Parisin 
Greek  and  Latin  in  lt)03,  and  added  some  notes. 
Artemidorus  wrote  also  treatises  upon  Auguries 
and  Cliiroinancy;  which  are  not  extant. 

ARTEMISIA  I.  queen  of  Caria,  and  the 
daughter  of  Ligdamis,  marched  in  person  in  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes  again:>t  the  Greeks,  and 
performed  wonders  in  the  sea-fight  near  Salamis, 
A.  A.  C.  480.  Being  pursued  by  an  Atlienian 
vessel,  she  attacked  one  of  the  Persian  sliip4, 
commanded  by  the  king  of  Calyndus,  and  sunk 
it ;  on  which  the  Athenians,  thinkmg  that  he^* 
(hip  was  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  cea$ed  their 
pursuit;  but  Xerxes  was   the   principal  penun 
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imposed  upon  in  tliis  affair ;  Tor  believing  that 
>1ie  had  sunk  an  Athenian  vessel,  he  declared 
that  *  the  men  had  liehaved  like  women,  and 
the  women  like  men,'  Xerxes  entrusted  her 
•Willi  the  care  of  the  young  princes  of  Persia,  his 
sons,  when,  agreeably  to  her  advice,  he  aban- 
doned Greece  in  order  to  return  to  Penia.  These 
^reat  qualities  did  not  secure  her  from  the  weak- 
neasoflove :  she  was  passionately  fond  of  a  man  of 
Abydo«,  whose  name  was  Dardanus,  and  was  so 
enraged  at  his  neglect  of  her,  that  she  put  out  liis 
eyes  while  he  was  asleep.  Having  consulted  the 
Delphian  Oracle  how  to  extinguish  this  passion, 
and  being  advised  to  go  to  Leucas,  which  was 
the  usage  of  desperate  locers,  she  took  the  leap 
<Tom  thence,  and  was  drowned,  and  interred  at 
that  place.  Many  writers  confound  this  prin- 
cess with  the  wife  of  Mausolus. 

Art  FM 151 A  II.,  queen  of  Caria,  the  widow  of 
king  Maus(jlu!>,  has  immortalised  herself  by  the 
honors  which  she  paid  to  the  memory  of  her 
busband.  She  built  for  him,  in  Halicamassus, 
a  vwy  magnificent  torab,  called  the  Mausoleurai, 
which  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world, 
and  from  which  the  title  of  mausoleum  was  after- 
wards pven  to  all  lombs  remarkable  for  their 
grandeur,  but  died  of  grief  before  the  mausoleum 
W)U  finished.  She  is  said  to  have  drank  his 
ashes;  and  io  have  offered  a  prize  of  great  value 
to  the  person  who  should  compose  the  best  eu- 
logium  on  his  memory.  He  died  about  the  end 
of  the  106th  Olympiad,  A.  A.  C.  351. 

AaTCMisiA,  mugwort,  southernwood,  and 
wormwood ;  a  genus  of  the  polygamia  superflua 
order,  and  syngenesia  class  of  plants,  ranking 
in  the  natural  method  under  the  forty-ninth 
order,  composite  nucamenlacea.  The  receptacle 
is  cither  naked  or  a  little  downy;  it  has  no 
pappus ;  the  calyx  is  imbricated  with  roundish 
scales ;  and  the  corolla  has  no  radii.  There  are 
twenty-three  species,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  remarkable :  viz. 

1.  A.  abrotanum,  or  southernwood,  which  is 
kept  in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  its  agreealile 
scent,  a  low  shrub,  seldom  rising  more  than  three 
or  four  feet  high.  2.  A.  absinthium,  or  common 
wormwood,  grows  naturally  in  lanes  and  uncul- 
tivated places,  and  is  too  well  known  to  require 
any  description.  3.  A.  arborescens,  or  tree-wonn- 
wood»  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  the  Levant, 
Dear  the  sea.  It  rises  with  a  woody  stalk,  six  or 
•even  feet  high,  sending  out  many  ligneous 
branches,  garnished  with  leaves  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  common  wormwood,  but  more 
finely  divided  and  much  whiter.  4.  A.  dractm- 
culus,  or  Tarragon,  is  frequently  used  in  sallods, 
es|>eciaUy  by  the  French,  and  is  a  very  hardy 
plant,  spreading  greatly  by  its  creeping  roou. 

5.  A.  maritima,  or  sea^wormwood^  grows  natu- 
r-.illy  on  tJic  se»-coast  in  mn»t  parts  of  Britain^ 
where  there  are  aevcral  vnrtc-ties  to  be  found, 

6.  A.  Fontira,  or  Pontic  wonnwood,  commonly 
called  Itonuui  wortnwocxj,  ii  a  low  hcrba- 
ceouB  plant  whose  »talks  die  in  autumn,  and 
new  ones  rise  up  in  tlie  spring.  The  fluwcrs 
appear  in  August,  but  are  mrely  »iicc«r<led 
by  tefds  in  Britain  7,  A.  jrantouicttm,  pnnlurts 
llie  aemeo  tantonicnm,  wliich  is  much  u*cd 
Cctf  wonna  in  children.     Ii  grows  tutiurolly  ^o 


Persia,   from  whence  the  seeds  are  brov-gtit 
Europe.     9.  A.  vulgaris,  or  common  mugwor 
grows  naturally  on  banks  and  by  the  sides 
fout-paths  in  many  parts  of  Britain  :  in  gardetli 
it  proves  a  troublesome  weed.    The  seeds  of  tfc 
santoniciim  are  small,  Jight,  chaffy,  composed 
it  were  of  a  number  of  thin  membranous  coa 
of  a  yellowish  color^  an  unpleasant  smell,  and  i 
very  bitter  taste.    They  are  celebrated   for  ai 
thelmintic  virtues,  which  they  have  in  comma 
with  other  bitters,  and  are  sometimes  taken  wi 
this   intention,    either  along   with    molasses 
candied   with    sugar.     They  are  not  often 
with  genuine  in  the  shops.     The  leaves  of  A 
sea,  common,  and  Roman  wormwoods  are  us 
as  stomachics,  but  are  all  very  disagreeable; 
Roman  is  the  least  so  and  therefore  is  to  be  pi 
ferred;  but  the  other  two  kinds  are  genet  ' 
substituted  in   its  place.      The  distilled   oil 
wormwood  is  sometimes  made  use  of  exter 
as  a  cure  for  worms.    The  leaves  of  the  vulg 
or  common  mugwort  were  commonly  celebrai 
as  uterine  and  anlihysteric :  an  infusion  of  the 
is  sometimes  taken,  either  alone  or  in  conjui 
lion  with  other  substances,  in  suppression  o( 
menstrual   evacuations.      In  some  parts  of 
kingdom  mugwort  is  of  common  use  as  a 
herb.     It  is  now,  however,  very  little  employi 
in  medicine ;  and  it  is  probably  with  propris 
that  the  London  college  have  rejected  it 
the  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  moxa,  so  fieunous  in   the  eastern 
tries  for  curing  the  gout,  by  burning  it  on 
part  affected,  is  tiie  lanugo  or  down  growing 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  mt 
wort,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  our  cob 
mon  sort.     From  some   dried   aamples  of  th| 
plant  which  %vere  brought  over  to  this  countr 
Mr.  Miller  reckons  them  to  be  the  same,  diffa 
ing  only  in  size.     He  supposes  thai  the  lant 
of  our  muifwort  would  be  equally  efficaeiot 
The  abbe  Crosier  says  the  ancient  Chinese 
great  use  of  it  in  medicine. 

Artemisia,  yearly  festivals  anciently  obtenFl 
in  divers  cities  in  Greece,  particularly  Delphi,! 
honor  of  Diana  Artemis.  In  the  artcmisia 
mullet  was  sacrificed  to  this  goddess,  as  beil 
tliought  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  her, 
cause  it  is  said  to  hunt  and  kill  the  sea-hare. 

ARTEMISIUM,  a  promontory  on  the  north- 
east of  Eubcra,  (called  Leon  and  Cale  Arte 
by  Ptolemy,)  memorable  for  the  first  S69  en- 
gagements between  the  Greeks  and  Xerxes,  of 
which  tlie  following  accotint  is  given  by  Gillies: 
'  The  Grecian  fleet  was  stationed  in  the  harl>our, 
while  that  of  the  Persians,  too  numerous  for  any 
harbour  to  contain,  had  anchored  betwe*'ii  the 
city  of  Casianxa  and  the  promontory  of  Sr[ii  is, 
on  the  coast  of  Thcssaly.  The  first  line  o(  iht-ir 
fleet  was  sheltered  by  the  coast  of  Thessaly  ;  but 
the  other  lines,  to  the  number  of  seven,  nxle  at 
anchor,  at  small  intervals,  with  the  prows  of  the 
vesieU  turned  to  the  sea.  When  iliey  adopted 
this  arrangement  the  waters  were  smooth,  tlie 
sky  clear,  t)ie  weather  calm  and  serene ;  bnl  «»n 
the  morning  of  the  second  day  af^er  their  arrival 
on  the  coajit,  the  sky  began  to  lower,  the  apprrr- 
ance  of  the  heavens  grew  threatening  ami  i< 
u  dreadful  itunii  succeeded ;  raged  for  tlu 
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viih  uMhttdng  fur]-,  and  destroyed  400  g-alleys, 
t«vdM  a  Tast  oumber  of  store-»hips  and  irans- 
mrtt.  However,  800$liips  of  war,  besides  inuu- 
aillhk  TCIsris  of  burden,  sailed  into  the  Pega- 
\nj  and  bnchortd  in  tbe  road  of  Aphete, 
opposite  to  the  harbour  of  Artemisium. 
Jractatns  had  posted  seniiuels  on  Uie  heights 
to  observe  the  consequences  of  the 
and  to  uutch  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 
'  i)(\he  disaster  which  had  befallen 

,  rrii  out  a  joyful  libation,  and  sa- 

eHnal,  aith  pious  gratitude,  to  '  Neptune  the 
Ddiftrci.*  TTje  Persians,  however,  having  reco- 
ytni  6oa  the  terrors  of  the  storm,  prepared  for 
kofe;  ud,  as  they  entertained  not  the  smallest 
^goht  at  coDquehng,  they  detached  200  of  their 
k(lUBltii^*«9MU round  the  isle  ofEuboea,  to  inter- 
Mpt  dM  expected  flight  of  the  enemy  through  tlie 
■now  Eiiiipus.    About  sunset  the  Grecian  Heet 

STr9[ritH  to  a  line,  and  the  Persians  met  them 
dM  eoofideoce  of  victory,  as  their  ships  were 
■jn  nfictenilj  numerous  to  surround  those  of 
Am  oppooenls.  At  their  first  signal  the  Greeks 
fctWMSito  ft  circle,  at  the  second  they  began  the 
f^it  l^ogh  crowded  into  a  narrow  com- 
pMt,  ad  baring  the  enemy  on  every  side,  they 
WW  look  ihtrty  of  their  ships,  and  sunk  maoy 
•MB.  Night  came  on,  accompanied  with  an 
mftsotnM  storm  of  ruin  ana  tluinder ;  tlie 
Goifts  Klind  into  the  harbour  of  Artemisium  ; 
■»  tamn  were  driven  to  the  coast  of  Thessaly. 
By  foea  foituoe  however,  rather  than  by  de- 
■fB,  tbe  greatest  part  of  the  Persian  fleet  es- 
nnmediate  destruction,  and  gained  the 
can  bay;  but  the  »hips  ordered  to  sail 
loMtd  Ettboa  met  with  a  more  dreadful  disaster. 
Tktf  were  overtaken  by  the  storm,  after  they 
kid  Tcnnucd  farther  from  the  shore  tlian  was 
taaal  with  ibe  wary  mariners  of  antiquity. 
Oomi%  tptm  intercepted  the  stars,  by  which  alone 
thrf  dmded  their  course;  and  after  continuing 
draefthr  greatest  part  of  the  night  the  %^n  of 
Ae  fliiimi,  tbey  all  perished  miserably  amidst 
i»  tbeak  a&d  rockj  of  an  unknown  coast.  The 
■Kaii^t  arose  with  different  prospects  and  hopes 
to  tke  Pcrnau  and  Greeks.  To  the  former  it 
Jkentni  tbe  extent  of  their  misfortunes ;  to 
te  Imuv  H  brought  a  reinforcement  of  fifty- 
Ihi— Aibeaiao  ships.  Ilncouraged  by  this  favor- 
aMt  csRumstance,  they  determined  again  to  at- 
MA  At  enemy  at  the  same  hour  as  on  the  pre- 
cafiif  day«  becaune  tlieir  knowledge  of  the 
coHt.  aod  tbeir  skill  in  fighting  their  stiips,  ren- 
4enQ  the  dusk  peculiarly  propitious  to  their 
iamgfm.  At  the  appointed  time  tbey  sailed  to* 
araait  ibe  rood  of^  Aphete;  and  having  cut  off 
Ike  Cdician  squadiou  from  the  rest,  totally  dc- 
iCrpjrtd  tl,aod  returned  at  night  to  Artemisium. 
IW  Petsiaa  commanders  being  deeply  afTeaed 
*Ml  thr^  retwated  disasier.«,  but  still  more 
alanMd  at  tne  much  dreaded  resentment  of 
ttau  k  if ,  determined  to  make  one  vigorous  ef- 
hti  i  /  natonbg  tlic  glory  of  iheir  arms.  By 
»i\ui  Mn^ag<>t»^  and  under  fuvor  of  the  night, 
t^r^arlu  had  hitherto  gained  many  important 
•d'tfttMs.  It  now  ItL'louged  to  the  Persians  to 
damfi  ihe  lime  for  action.  On  llie  third  day,  at 
ao■i^  Aej  tailed  forlli  in  ilie  form  of  a  crescent, 
aU  laflkinAlj  cxusmve  lo  lofold  tliC  Grecian 
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line.  The  Greeks,  animated  by  former  success 
were  averse  to  decline  any  offer  of  battle ;  yet  it 
is  probable  that  tlieir  admirals,  and  particularly 
Tlieinistocles,  would  much  rather  have  delayed 
It  to  a  more  favorable  opportunity.  Rage  and 
resentment  supplied  tlie  defect  of  the  barbarians 
in  skill  and  courage.  The  battle  was  longer, 
and  more  doubtful,  than  on  any  former  occasion; 
many  Grecian  vessels  were  destroyed,  five  were 
taken  by  the  Egyptians,  who  particularly  sig- 
nalised themselves  on  the  side  of  the  barbarians, 
as  the  Atlienians  did  on  that  of  the  Greeks.  The 
persevering  valor  of  the  latter  at  length  pre- 
vailed, the  enemy  retiring,  and  acknowledging 
their  superiority,  by  leaving  them  in  possession 
of  the  dead  and  llie  wreck.  But  the  victory 
cost  them  dear ;  since  their  vessels,  particularly 
lliose  of  the  Athenians,  were  reduced  to  a  very 
shattered  condition  ;  and  their  great  inferiority 
in  the  number  and  siie  of  their  ships  made  thein 
feel  more  sensibly  every  diminution  of  strength.* 

Artehisium,  a  town  of  CEnolna,  now  called 
St.  Agatha,  in  Calabria,  on  the  river  Pi&aurus,  or 
la  Foglia,  eight  miles  distant  from  the  Tuscan  sea. 

AttTEMisicM,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  on 
the  sea-coa-st  of  Valencia,  called  also  Dianium, 
and  now  Denia,  possessed  by  tlie  Coiitestani. 

ARTEMON,  a  Syrian  who  resembled  Ami- 
ochus,  king  of  Syria,  so  exactly,  that  by  die  con- 
trivance of  his  queen  Laodice,  he  personated 
him  aAer  his  death,  and  thus  obtained  the  kingdom. 

Ahtemon,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Arierao- 
nites,  a  sect  of  Uailarianis  who  douri:ihed  about 
the  year  210. 

ARTEMUS,  a  promontory  of  Valencia,  called 
also  Cabo  St.  Martin,  and  Puntadel'  Rmperador. 

AllTENNA,  in  omitholog)',  the  name  of  a 
water-bird,  of  the  size  of  a  hen,  of  a  brownish 
color  on  the  back,  and  white  on  the  belly ;  hav- 
ing a  crooked  bill,  and  its  three  fore  toes  con- 
nected by  a  membrane,  but  the  hinder  one  loose. 
It  is  found  on  the  island  Tremiti,  in  the  Adriatic 
sea,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  avis  Dioroedis  of 
the  ancientj. 

ARTERIA  AspcBA,  Artekia  Bronchia- 
Lrs,  iic.    See  Anatomy,  Index. 

Arteria  \'enosa,  a  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  the  pulmonary  vein,  on  the  erroneous 
supposition  of  its  being  an  air-vessel,  and  dial  it 
served  for  the  conveyance  of  the  vital  aura  from 
tlie  lung'i  to  the  heart. 

ARTERIACA,  Artcriacs.  Medicines  for 
disorders  of  the  trachea,  and  the  voice.  Arle- 
riacs  are  reduced  by  Gaien  into  three  kmds :  1, 
Such  as  are  void  of  acrimony,  serving  to  mollify 
the  asperities  of  the  part ;  such  as  gum  Iraga- 
canth,  a.>iter  samias,  starch,  milk,  &c.  2.  Those 
of  an  acrimonious  quality,  whereby  they  stimu- 
late even  die  sound  parts;  such  as  honey,  tur- 
pentine, bitter  almonds,  iris  root,  ike.  3.  Those 
of  an  intermediate  kind,  soft  and  mild,  yet  deter- 
gent; such  as  butter,  and  preparations  of  al- 
monds, honey,  &c. 

ARTERIUSA  Vesa,  or  Artj  rial  \  fin,  a 
denomination  given  to  tlic  pulmonary  artery. 

ARTERIOSUS  Canaijs,  a  tube  in  the  heart 
of  the  ftttus,  which,  with  the  foramen  o\»lt'. 
serves  to  maintain  the  circulation  of  tbe  bloo'^ 
and  to  divert  it  from  the  lungs. 
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ART ER Y,  >    AfnipiiL,  spiritui  ttmita,  accord- 

Artsbial.  i  ing  to  Pliny  and  Cicero.  The 
modems  have  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  tiie 
human  body  than  this  bar«  and  inadequate  deB- 
nition  of  the  ancients  affords.  See  Asatomt  for 
a  complete  view  of  the  arteries. 

Univenal  plodding  priions  up 

The  nimble  tpiriit  in  tb«  afteriet. 

Bhahtpeare.  Lote't  Lahtmr  Lo§t. 

H«d  not  the  Maker  wraaght  tbp  •pringy  frame  ; 
The  blood,  defrauded  of  it*  ntironu  food. 
Bad  cool'd  aad  languithed  in  the  artcnal  mad. 

As  this  mixture  of  blood  and  chyle  paMcth  (trough 
the  arterial  lube,  it  is  preawsd  by  two  contraiy  faice»  ; 
that  of  the  heart  driving  it  fonrard  against  the  aide* 
of  the  tube  ;  and  the  elastic  force  of  ih«  air,  pre»ing 
it  on  the  opposite  sides  of  thoM>  air-bladders,  along 
the  surface  of  which  this  arterial  tube  crceps- 

Arlmthnot, 

ARTHELjin  law,  something  cast  into  a  court, 
In  Wales,  or  its  marches,  whereby  the  court  is 
letted  or  discontinued  for  the  time.  The  castmg 
of  arthel  is  prohibited,  26  Hen.  VIII,  cap.  6. 

ARTHINGTON  (Heniy),  a  fenatical  penUe- 
inan  of  Yorkshire,  who,  towards  the  end  of  queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  engriged  in  treasonable  prac- 
tices against  the  government,  with  Edward  Cop- 
pinger  a  servant  of  the  queen's,  and  one  Ilacket, 
whnm,  in  their  fanaticism  they  styled  '  king  of 
V  iir'ijie  !'  Supposing  themselves  to  be  inspired, 
Luiijunger  styled  himself  the  '  propliet  of  mercy,' 
and  Anhington  the  *  prophet  of  judgment !' 
Arthington  accordingly  wrote  and  published  his 
prophecies,  wherein  were  intermingled  some  se- 
vere reflections  against  the  lords  of  the  privy 
council,  the  judges,  &c.  They  were  at  last  all 
three  apprehended  \n  July,  1591  ;  when  Cop- 
,  pinger  became  quite  deranged,  and  never  re- 
[ covered  his  senses.  Uacket  was  tried,  con- 
Semaed,  and  executed  ;  and  Arthinglon  hearing 
'  this,  wrote  a  submissive  letter  to  the  lords  of 
jtincil,  which,  after  some  time,  procured  him 
[the  queen's  pardon.  He  died  vritli  the  character 
of  an  honest  but  weak  man. 

ARTIHIITICA,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by 
some  to  the  primrwe.andby  others  lo  the  ground 
ptne. 

ARTimrnCAI., »    k,^^T%c,  pain  or  disease 
AnTHRn'iCK.  i  which  attacks  llicjoiats, 

from  a^pov,  *  joint. 
Frcoueot  change*  produce  all  the  arthrilieM  disease*. 

8<rrr.r-'-    - ""^  Iraches,  lliouj^h   some  want 

^lir«  !  Brtiralftlions,  yet    have   they 

arUknti  .>!, by  the  motion  of  6brou»aud 

UinacakniB  p«rta,  *r«  *Uo  to  make  iiro^rrMioo. 

Brmm'i  Vtdgmr  EiTtn, 
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received  into  a  shallow  socket  in  the  other, 
humerus  and  scapula  are  joined  by  this  ff 
of  articulation.     See  Anatomy,  Index. 

Arturodia,  in   natural  history,  a  genus 
imperfect  crystals,    found   always    in  compic 
masses,  and  forming  long  single   pyramids, ' 
very  short  and  slender  columns. 

Artqrodia,  in  zoology,  a  class  of  animalcul 
containing  those  with  visible  limbs. 

ARTHRON;    apCpov,   Greek;    a  joint, 
connection  of  bones  proper  for  motion. 

ARTHROSIS,  in  aniitomy,  a  juncture  oft 
bones  designed   for  motion  ;   called  also  aiticit] 
lation.     See  Abtbrodia. 

ARTHUR,  the  celebrated  hero  of  the  Drit 
is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Uter,  named  Pt 
dragon,  king  of  Britain,  and  to  have  been  bor 
in  501.     His  life  is  a  continued  scene  of  wot 
ders.     He  killed  470  Saxons  with  his  own 
in  one  day;  and  after  having  subdued  many  migh^ 
nations,  and  instituted  the  order  of  tlie  knii^ 
of  the  Round  Table,  died  A.D.  542,  of  wout 
which  he   received   in  battle.     The  most 
ticular  detail  of  his  story  and  bis  exploits  is  ill 
given  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  ;  but  his  bistoi 
is  so  blended  with  the  marvellous  and  the 
vagant,  that  not  only  the  truth  of  the  whole,  hx 
even  the  reality  of  Arthur's  existence,  ha 
called  in  question.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Wbttakc 
however  believes  in  his  institution  of  the  oel 
brated  order  of  the  round  table,  as  also  UmI 
was  the  origin  of  others  of  the  like  kind  od 
continent. 

Arthiir's  Seat,  a  high  hill  in  the  d< 
bourhofld  of  Edinburgh,  said  to  have  been' 
denominated  from  a  tradition  that  king  Arthi 
surveyetl  the  country  from  its  summit,  and  bi  _ 
also  defeated  the  Saxons  in  iu  neighboui-hood' 
Tliis  hill  rises  by  a  steep  and  rugged  ascent,  till  it 
terminates  in  a  rocky  point  near  700  feet  from 
the  base,  being  more  tlian  double  the  heiebt-of  th* 
cross  on  the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  London,'whidii  i| 
340  feet.  On  the  south  it  is  in  many  parts  a  pe 
dicular  rock,  com])osed  of  basaltic  pillars, 
larly  pentagonal  or  hexagonal,  about  three  feet  i 
diameter,  and  from  forty  to  lifty  feet  in  heig^ 
Contiguous  upon  the  west,  and  partly  connect, 
with  it  at  the  has*,  are  Salisbury  crags,  of  inl, 
nor  height  but  exhibiting  an  appearance  eqtiall 
singular  and  grand,  Tliey  present  to  the  city 
awful  front  of  broken  rocks  and  precipices,  for 
ing  a  sort  of  natural  amphitheatre  ofsolid  roi 
and  backward  from  the  crapgy  verge  aboTfi, 
hill  fonns  an  extensive  irregular  slope,  the  sur 
atfording  pasture  to  numerous  flocks  of  i ' 
The  crag»,  beside  ores,  spars,  rock-planl 
here  and  there  it  is  said  some  precious  ston.^ 
ford  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  granite  for  pav 
the  streets,  8te.    In  quarrying  a  part  of  the  cr 


•|"|,„,  i,,l  limuty  shinre, 

J..A«UMl'*  0«U  <m  tipriny. 

ARTIIIUll:>i  (H'.i*  afS^v,  a  jomt ;  any 
luteniper  that  affecu  the  joints,  but  tlie  gout 
iiariicubrly.  ,,  . 

'    ARTHfiT.a  PiuWCTica,  Aht»bii»«  ^  *t^*.  'h« 
^a,„!  .,  that  gives  pain  sorottimM  »n 

cie  I  -inotinics  m  another, 

AKwitxiM'lA,  m  anatomy,  a  speoM  of  «r-  ,   /    .     .      ,    -^ ,vc..m,| 

fcuUUon,  wh«rtiu  the  to  l«d  of  oo.  booe  IS  on  wh,d.  he  look,  down  as  ,f  seniA^  ^^^^  ^ 


has  been  worn  down  into  a  spacious  shelf,  havii 
the  appcRmnce  of  a  lofty  terrace,  and  stretchii 
a  conmdernblc  length.  From  hence  is  a  near 
distinct  proipect  of  the  city  vir,il,  its  environs  ac 
the  adjocet.t  country  Hut  from  the  pinnae 
call.  <l  Arthur's  S«it  the  view  is  ttwn  nobl-  ni 
cxtcn'iiM-  11. J.  f 
at  I. 
ing  I, 
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I  tImAt.  In  a  irord,  ihc  German  ocean,  the  whole 

itDone  of  the  Forth,  the  distant  Grampians,  and 

■  Ingr  ^xwtkm  oi  the  most  populous  aud  besi  cul- 

'  littttd  pvt  uf  ScotJard,  form  a  landscape  sub- 

bsf,  lari'iO"  and  beautiful.     The  denomination 

.dt.-  '  ed  as  at>ore,  has  been  adduced 

:  against  those  who  dispute  the 

of  ihe  Bntnh  Arlliur.  That  deriTalion, 

thoagh  probable,  is  not  without  unccr- 

'  latjr.    For  Arthur's  Seat  is  said  to  be  derived, 

anwr  corrupted,  from  A'rd  Seir,  '  a  place  or 

Ml  «f  UTOviSf'  where  people  s^iot  at  a  mark : 

■i  fki  MM  unprobahly  ;  for  among  these  ciifls 

il  t  Ml  or  recliue  ralle^,  where  the  vrind  can 

wam^  tcack^  oow  caUed  the  Hunter's  bog,  tlie 

teaoC  it  beii^  a  morass.  The  adjacent  craggy 

■cneoMd  to  nave  taken  their  name  from  the 

■i «  aofisimry,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Ivdward 

ULteeonpaiiied  that  prince  in  an  expediuon 

ipvi  ibe  Scots;  though,  according  to  otiiers, 

^pmioe  deri  ration,  like  that  of  Arthur's  seat, 

k  ran  ^  Celtic  word  also  corrupted. 

artichoke;  in  botany.  See  Cikaba. 

ABfTICLB,  V.  &  n.     n    Lat.  articulm,  a  di- 

AtTfccLftTXy  r.  &  adj.  f  minutive  of  urtut^  a 

Attfct-'LATCXT,  ^  joint   To  enter  into, 

Ajrtjf  I  tVriosf.  J  draw  up  or  state  par- 

feoka,  M  make  terms.    To  articulate  is  to  pro- 

••■CK  •■fdi  portion  of  a  sentence  distinctly. 

FbwKBO.  But  iliou,  ipirit, 

'■ittMal  to  pnal  U»  Irinpcat  thkt  t  had  tbee. 

^Utx^  T*  emy  ■r(»d<.         Shalapeare.   Tewtpeil. 

%mif%  iMtractMUU  veze  cxtmai!  curiotu  uid  artj- 

O^a^  lad  in  them  morv  arUcIt*  touching  inqui&ition, 

^*S  aifwaauaa  -,    rrqutring  tn  answer   in    distinct 

^iAm  «•  \cm  <pe«tKMu.  Bacom. 

la  ipBakiaf  under  ««ieT,  mhtn  the  voice  ia  T«daccd 

*•■■  »tu*am  nilirj,  yet  the  articuUte  todod»,  the 

^■^  ■«  mm  oonfoonded.  Id. 

TW  irai.  M  leaat,  of  thete  I  thongfat  dcny'd 
7«  kaatii  ;  wkooi  God,  <m  their  CTvation  day, 
CniMl  mmtK  ta  all  mrtiadaU  sound.  MitUm, 

csprcjced    Dnnbrni  l>y   the  finger*  on 
Ob  the  left  they  Accounted  their  digiU 
>  aomhen  unto  an  hunored ;  on  the  right 
■al,  faaadfe^  and  th«ataad«. 

Brovm'i  VtJgar  Error*. 

If  a  I*  Mii4,  God  rhoac  the  successor,  that  is  nianJ- 

■^  aM  aft  hi  th«  ttoiy  of  Jephtha,  where  he  artieUd 

ift  Aa  pMfle,  and  they  made  him  judge  over  them. 

Locke. 

9f  mitiaJaliam  I  meu  a  peculiar  moiioD  and  fi^rc 

I^Mapaitt  MdBgiag  to  the  mouth,  between  tho 

1*^  narf  S^  HMer. 

MO  tks  pi^wpis,  praauMS,  asd  ihceatenlnp  of  the 

■fad.  will  rwe  ap  in  jadpnent  against  lu ;  and  th« 

imiim  of  aw  faith  will  be  so  many  an%cl<t*  nf  accusa- 

■a;  aftd  tk«  peat  weight  of  oar  charge  will  be  this, 

wm  4W  aot  obey  the  gospel,  which  we  profcsacd 

te  lirflrrt  ;  (kas  w«  aiade  coafnuon  of  the  Christian 

aamK  tat  Uw«a  like  Heathcaa.  TiUoUon, 

T«M  hmi*  flBaU  leaaao  to  repine  iqwa  that  arlieU 

^  Ut.  Swifl. 

T%9  da^aakl  fcaw*  nnthy  what  art  he  dirtrcts  his 

I  soands  xalo  voire*.        Ulancillt. 

1  taoir  tbejr  hare  nrdrrrd  the  preliminary 

••  ^   pnbUahrd.  witii    observations  on    each 

,  la  m4at  Ut  ^pusl  the  nwds  of  bis  people. 

SU€le. 

AMTtcUf  in  gmntnar,  is  a  particle   used  in 

for  the  declining  of  nouns,  and 

~tkur  fercnl  caaci  ai»d  genders.    The 


use  of  tliem  chiefly  arises  in  languages  tluit  have 
no  diflerent  terminations  to  express  the  diHerent 
circumstances  of  nouns.    Tlie  Latins  have  no 
articles ;  but  tbt  Greeks,  and  roost  of  the  modem 
lan^'uages,  have  had  recourse  to  them  for  Axing 
and  ascertaining  the  vague  signification  of  com- 
mon and  appellative  names.     Many  have  been 
the  controversies  among  grammarians  upon  the 
use  and  meaning  of  these  words.     Mr.  Harris, 
whose  knowledge  was  derived  from  tlie  Greek 
language   and  Greek  grainroarians,  and  whose 
principles  are  contradicted  by  the  slightest  ic- 
quaintance  with  the  Teutonic  and  Arabic,  leads  us 
through  many  amaze;  and  we  might  have  wan- 
dered till  this  moment,  if  Mr.Tooke,  in  bis  obser- 
vations on  the  word  //ia/,in  his  Epea  Pteroeata, 
had  not  pointed  out  to  m  the  open  and  straight 
road.npon  this  subject.  In  the  English  language  we 
call  the  words  a  and  th(  articles ;  the  Germans  have 
ein  and  der ;  the  French  un  and  le ;  the  Greeks 
o ;  the  Hebrews  H :  but  the  unfortunate  Latins 
are  said  to  be  without  these  joints  and  pep  in 
speech.     But  if  one  lan^age  is  without  them, 
tney  are,  it  is  evident,  not  essentia]  to  language ; 
and  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  make  such  a  defi- 
nition as  shall  exclude  a  variety  of  words,  such 
as  hie,  thu,  thatf  ficc.  from  making  a  part  of  this 
division.     In  the  languages  above-mentioned  llie 
precise  meaniug  of  the  words  //«• ,  dcr,  /e,  6,  and 
n,    cannot   at  first  sight  be  ascertained.    The 
English  word  a  points  obscurely  to  its  meaning, 
but  the  German  ein  and  the  French  tin  clear  the 
road  for  investigation.    They  are  to  he  found 
contmually  applied  to  substantives,  and   mean 
on*.     If  a  thing  is  generally  reported,  we  say  in 
English,  'they  say,* meaning  a  g:reat  number  say 
.so :  and  so  in  French  it  is  on  dit,  or  unus  dicity 
•  one  person  says  so,'   meaning  more  tlian  one 
person  by  an  ellipsis  very  common  m  that  lan- 
guage :  in  German  it  is  man  tagt,  by  man,  mean- 
ing man  in  general.     We  have  thus  found,  tliat 
in  two  languages  one  of  the  articles  is  merely  a 
word   of  number.     Probably  it  may  be  so  in 
English ;  a  may  mean  one,  or  it  is  an  aJjbreviation 
of  onv-    By  trying  the  two  senses  it  is  evident 
thatu^r^  cannot  be  applied  in  tlie  room  of  a,  but 
Uiat  one  always  can  :  and  hence  we  might  con- 
clude that  a  and  an  are  only  oUier  words  foro«c, 
and  answer  to  the  German  ein. 

The  article  the,  as  it  ts  called,  may  not  dis- 
cover itself  so  easily.  Yet  let  us  try  the  same 
analogy,  for  the  etymology  of  it  is  not  ascer- 
tained. The  answers  to  drr  of  tlic  Germans, 
and  U  of  the  French :  but  what  is  U  f  me  ille 
of  the  Latins  ;  and  hence  we  may  reasonably 
presume  that  our  word  ihc  is  no  more  an  article 
tlian  ille,  and  m  fact  that  it  comes  from  some 
adjective  of  the  same  signification.  Let  us  try 
by  etymology.  In  Gennan  we  have  der,  dit,  das; 
which  was  anciently  ther,  thia  (thio  thin)  thai, 
and  in  the  plural  thu  (thur).  This  looks  very 
much  like  our  the.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  we  find 
ia,  seo,  that :  in  Islandic,  la,  tu,  that :  in  Gothic, 
ta,  to,  thala :  in  Hebrew,  piT*  ^Tt  HJ  :  etymolo- 
logists  perhaps  will  not  be  displeased  at  our 
making  the  words  ni  and  the  proceed  from  the 
same  original ;  and  we  shall  not  be  afraid  of  ex- 
posing ourselves  to  the  lauphler  of  critics,  if  we 
refer  the  Doric  n/voc  to  the  same  stock.     If  we 
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Mt  ri^  Id  ear  conjectures,  die  word  the  u  as 
flHMh  •  ptonooH  ss  the  die  of  tlie  Latins ;  but,  if 
jf^yff^  dwcue  tu  luive  a  dtsliiict  clus4  uF  wonis 
«Hlcr  the  name  of  ta,rticles,  we  may  say  that  the 
flggl^K  lias  two,  a  iind  the,  which  '  serve  to  de- 
4m  M>d  a*certa.tn  any  particular  object,  so  as  to 
4titiBfailh  II  from  the  oiher  object  of  the  general 
4iam  to  which  it  belongs.' 

FadMT  DufFier  distin|Brirtshes  a  third  kind  of 
■ftkks  in  French,  which  he  calls  intermediate 
m  D«njtive,  serriiii?  to  denote  part  of  the  thing 
«gm«aMe<J  by  the  subctantives  idey  are  added  to ; 
Hf  de$  t{avaiUM  ant  cru, '  some  learned  men  have 
muootmd :'  1  want  de  la  luniifre,  '  some  light.' 
71m  uv!  and  d«tini:lion  of  the  definite  and  mde- 
Ml*  arttcira  le  or  la,  and  de  or  du,  make  one  of 
dktpaalMt difficulties  in  the  French  language; 
■I  being  eatlrely  arbitrary,  and  only  to  be  ac- 
Ifriimd  hj  practice. 

Th«  most  philosophical  and  probable  account 
If  that  which  has  been  so  ably  illustrated  by  the 
iMrnwl  htaliop  Middleton  ;  viz.  that  it  is  neither 
mora  nor  le«9  than  the  demonstrative  or  relative 
pionoun,  for  l«oth  were  ori(^inally  the  same.  'I'he 
a--'-  '  -ether  with  its  adjunct,  forms  in  fact  a 
I  .1,  III  which  the  participle  of  existence 

u  ..i;.;;  ^.vpressed  or  understood,  and  which  in- 
volves a  relation  to  something  before  said  by 
Ihfl  •peoker,  or  which  is  suppposed  to  pass  in  the 
titihif  of  the  speaker.  Thus,  ylpwv  signifies  gene- 
rally *  old  man ;'  but  6  yipui/  is  equivalent  to  o, 
J'iffMv  iiv,  where  the  pronoun  &,  '  this,'  iiuplios 
hut  the  old  man  now  spoken  of  has  been  men- 
tionrd  bcfou',  or  that  he  is  in  some  way  or  other 
linuwii  to  the  hearer  or  the  speaker. 

AaTicLE,  AsTict'Lt's,  m  anatomy,  a  joint,  or 
juiiciiire,  of  two  or  more  bones  of  the  body. 

AuTici.F.,  in  arithmetic,  sometimes  signihes  the 
number  10,  or  any  number  justly  divisible  into 
Uii  parti,  as  20,  30,  4U,  &c. 

Aii'iiii.t   ov    Faith    is  by   some  defined   a 

I I  "t  I  lui.Htian  doctrine,  which  we  are  obliged 

I  IS  having  been  revealed  by  God  him- 

>  owed  au<l  established  as  such  by  the 
l^hurrh.  'i'he  thirty-nine  articles  were  founded, 
*  for  the  moat  j>nrt,  upon  a  body  of  articles  com- 

flliril  and  publMhed  in  the  reign  of  1-ldward  \'I. 
1t<:v  wnrr  tint  passed  m  the  convocation,  and 
kCtMihrincd  by  royal  autliority  in  1562.  They 
'^rif  uftiTwarii*  ratified  anew  in  the  year  1571, 
by  C'hartes  I.  The  law  requires  a 
>>  to  these  articles  of  all  persons  or- 
I41.IMIXI  i,(  lie  deacons  or  priests,  13  Kl.  cap.  12; 
[of  all  « Iviijynii-n  inducted  to  any  ecclesiastical 
hiiiKt  by  liiti  Mine  ntuiutu ;  and  of  licensed  lec- 
inrs  aiid  curau-A,  13  El. rap.  12  and  13,  and 
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U  ci  n 


OllK-V^IM-    til 

the  act  of  i> 


AaricLu  or 


•ap.  4  ;  of  the  h.  ;i(Is  of  (oUeges,  of 

uftictali  and  <  '.*,  and  of 

ii.     Ily  J  Willi  ju  10.  di»- 

livrs  arc   to   »ubM:nbe   tu  all   except 

Tih,  thtrty-lifih,  and  thirty -sixth,  and 

■ntt  11)  the  case  of  Ana- 

ft  of  ihc  twcnty-fCTenth ; 

1    from  the  benefits  of 

M  lull   OP    Fm.I  AMI, 

-> ,  Aiuicti.i  r.ifRi, 
pcryjns  and  causes 
'iw.  II   and  III 
^vnrv  nine  articles  on 


Hit  subject  of  pii.^. .!..._;.   u,  and  the  limitation 


of  saving  grace,  which  were  drawn  up  by  i 
bishop  Whitgift,  and  recommended  to  tlie  aO 
tion  of  the  students  of  Cambridge,  in  cons 
of  some  disputes  which  were  raised  in 
versity  at  that  time  on  the  above-mentionedj 
They  were,  however,  merely  declaratory 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  England,  and  werei 
imposed  as  of  public  authority. 

Aktici'laris  Nekvus.  SeeAwATOUY,' 
Articulate  Sounds  are  such  as  ex( 
letters,  syllables,  or  words,  of  an  alpt  _ 
language  :  such  are  formed  by  the  human  < 
and  by  some  few  birds,  as  parrots,  &c. 

Articulated  Libel,  libellus  articutatuB, 
law,  that  wherein  the  parts  of  a  fact  are  srt  f 
to  the  judge  in  short,  distinct  articles. 

AaTicuLATiON,  in  anatomy.    See  Asatoi 
Index. 

Articulation,  in  botany,  is  the  connexion! 
parts  that  consist  of  joints  or  knees,  such  as 
pods  of  French  honey-suckles,  which,  when  i 
divide  into  so  many  parts  as  there  are  kne(s*( 
joints;  also  those  parts  of  plants  which  swell  n 
nodes  or  joints,  and  which  usually  send 
branches. 

Articulation,  m  grammar,  a  distinct 
nunciation  of  words  and  syllables. 

ARTIFICERS,  among  the  Romans,  had  ' 
peculiar  temples,  where  they  assembled 
chose  their  own  patron,  or  advocate,  to  dc 
their  causes ;  they  were  exempted  from  all 
sonal  services.  Taruntenus  Patemus  reckc 
thirty-two  species  of  artificers,  and  Constanii 
thirty-five,  who  enjoyed  this  privilege, 
were  held  a  degree  below  merchants,  and ! 
or  money-changers,  and  their  employment 
sordid.  Some  deny,  tliat  in  the  earliest  ages 
the  Roman  state,  artificers  were  ranked  iu  tl, 
number  of  citiiens :  others,  who  assert  their  cii 
izenship,  allow  that  they  were  held  in  contemj 
as  being  unfit  for  war,  and  so  poor  tliat  flu 
could  scarcely  pay  any  taxes.  For  which  rca 
they  were  not  entered  among  the  cituens  in 
censor's  books;  the  design  of  the  census  " 
only  to  see  wliat  number  of  persons  were ' 
fit  10  bear  arms,  and  to  pay  taxes  towar 
support  of  the  state.  In  almost  all  ages, 
the  present,  and  under  most  forms  of  govt 
meot,  artificers  have  been  too  little  lespectc 
By  means  of  the  arts,  the  minds  of  mea 
engaged  in  inventions  beneficial  to  tlie  whc 
community ;  and  thus  prove  the  grand  pr 
vative  against  that  barbarism  and  brutality,  wbk 
ever  attend  indolence  and  induce  stupidity.  ~ 
roazini  has  a  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  i 

ARTIFICIAL  Dav,  the  Ume  betwoen 
sun's  rising  and  setting  in  any  position  of 
hemisphere. 

Artipicial  Lines,  on  a  sector  or  scale, 
lines  so  contrived  as  to  represent  the  lot^anthtnic 
lines  and  tangents ;  which,  by  the  help  of  ti 
line  of  numbers,  solve,  with  loleiable  exiKl 
ness,  (lUeitiom  in  trigononftetry,  navigation,  &< 
Cham  ben 

Ariimcial  Mvsic,  that  which  is 
to  the  niltu  of  art ;  or  executed  by  inslr 
invented    by  an.     It  is  also  med,  in 
frnsc,  for  some  artful  contrivance  in  music ; 
when  a  piece  if  sung  in  two  parts ;  one  of  whic 
11  by  ]i  Uiolle,  Of  fU^  and  the  other  by  B 
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AJITIL'LBBT.     Fr.  artiUcrie,    Ofdoublfiil 
I  IMC  hauA  great  onlnance  in  tlie  field  ^ 

iW  MVCT  «Hh  »U  tbe  hutr  1  can, 
I  ilk*  mnlBtnf  mkI  anunuuiiion.  /(f* 

g«vii  his  arhllcry  ulilo  hi<  Ud,  ana 
I  ;  Go,  carry  xhem  an'o  tbe  city. 

I  SbnuMii. 

■  in  when  two  bUrli  clauda 

Bv  -.Uivy  fraught,  enme  mttling  oa 

^fcr^  ..  tliMi  •t»n<i  fr>m  to  front 

^^^^^bK^jB^iCC.  till  wind*  ihe  ui;iial  blow 
^^^^^P^glnlatk  encoootc-r  in  niid  air. 
^^^^^^^  Mtlhm't  Parodist  Lilt.  b.  ii. 

V|^  mum  viae  *^  artiUtrjf  vu  drawn,  being  siv- 
^  fkmm*i  *rmf  piec«  Laving  pionecn,  lo  plain 

Urn  that  riewa  a  font  to  take  it, 
[m/»  ka*  mrtiUtnf  against  ibe  wealicit  place. 

Venfuum. 

IIX£»Y,  in   its   general    sense,    denotes, 

:  otSetuive  appaiatu*  of  war,    particularly 

ktle   kind.      Among  the    Trench   tlie 

Twrn  WIS    w>ciently    appropriated    to   archery. 

la  ik  Modern  sign itication  it  denotes  certaiti  fire- 

wm  ■ovwted  on  carnages  and  ready  for  action, 

mk^mt  haUa,  bombs,  grenades,  rockets,  &c. 

2.  h  a  mcce  extensive  meaning,  it  includes  the 

(■■i  wiikfa  facilitate  their  motion  and  trans- 

f«V  6r  tekicles  over  which  they  traverse  rivers, 

n«rj  ihisf,  in  short,  necessary  to  them,  or  that 

•i^«^  to  a  traiD  of  artillery.     3.  In  a  sense 

«M  mom    ext«fiisi'C,   the   word    comprehends 

aikI  officers  destine<l  for  the  service 

tiUcry.     4.  By  the  term  artillery  ts 

•  arviK     undentood    the    science    which   llie 

«4ni  of  amUery  ougtit  to  possess. 

Strr.  1<— ^r  AsciEirr  Missilcs  and  Mtti- 

raar  Ekcinm. 
TW  laianka  of  the  ancients  were  of  three 
iaii^  vtt.  tm  the  principle  of  the  cross-bow,  the 
^m^  and  d>*  recoil  of  twisted  ropes.  The  tint 
«■&  fctnard  ilarts  and  sometimes  corobiutible 
saws;  dw  svcvikI  was  tbe  baiista  kind,  here- 
in dtscnbod ;  the  iJiird  acted  like  the  boy's 
byta  bow^  which  by  means  uf  a  wooden  lever 
aa^  a  hnrttrl  >tring  ejrcts  a  plum-stone.  Dr. 
Mi^ULk  Iku  hj^  ihr  v'^hI  furtune  to  meet  in  an 
•9iaaMRiani.it''  'inildelmeations  of  ttie 

_     ^aaJiw^kfn/b  <  nes  used  in  the  middle 

k  T-  only  to   have  been  a 

H  i ,  resting  at  about  two- 

r  -£— ^i«   ill  us  ji-n^Tri  on  u  forked  support;  if  of 
iaar  Icfi^  ihta  oilled  trepied.     Plate,  ANriEXT 
IT,  fig-  1  -     At  the  long  end  was  a  great 
bfii*.    ti«J  lu  the  beam  by  a  stout 
tbi!  liioit  end  was  a  large  box   full  of 
The  loog  end  being  suddenly  released, 
aDOO  the  MMiny  llit*  lontcats  of  the  bag, 
||l  o«Mg  jerked  up  by  the  great  weight  of 
boa-    Tbe  ooager,  fig.  2,  threw  a  like 
W  A0M*»  bat  there  vras  no  slunc-box,  the 
inpelled  by  its  position  between 


twisted  ropes  inclined  to  recoil.  Besi<les  stones, 
were  also  used  balls  of  earth,  probably  baked 
peloles,  corrupted  into  pellets  and  bullets.  U 
will  be  sufficient  therefore  to  enumerate  shortly 
the  machines,  though  it  is  to  be  'recollected,  thnt 
ancient  autliors  are  perpetually  confounding  the 
appellations.  The  arbalist  is  described  in  1342 
as  a  large  cross-bow,  furnished  with  a  hundred 
goi^ions,  or  balls,  and  grapple  to  draw  it  up. 

The  bitHsIa  is  said  to  be  a  Phccnician  invention 
for  throwing  huge  stones,  confounded  sometimes 
with  *he  catapult,  which  threw  darts,  a  Syrian 
contrivance,  conveyed  lo  the  Syracusans,  whence 
it  was  brought  into  Greece  by  Pliilip  of  Macedon. 
Accounts  of  the  construction  vary,  but  the  cross- 
bow principle  of  action  seems  the  most  probar 
ble.  The  scorpio  was  a  smaller  kind  of  cata- 
pult. In  tbe  middle  ages,  besides  the  balisbt, 
catapult,  onager,  and  scorpion,  Grose  mention* 
^e  mangona,  and  its  diminutive  mangonel, 
similar  to  the  balista.  The  trebuchet  or  trip- 
getis,  for  throwing  stones,  whicli  seems  to  have 
been  the  same  as  the  trepied,  before  mentioned, 
though  Dr.  Meyrick  says  the  terra  trebuchet, 
appears  to  imply  a  military  engine,  which  ejected 
its  ammunition  from  a  trap-door,  trebocchetto. 
The  petiary,  matafuiida,  bugles  or  bibles,  cou- 
illart,  and  war-wolf  (in  one  sense)  also  madiines 
for  ejecting  stones.  The  bricolle,  carreaux  or 
quarrels,  and  the  espringal,  calculated  for  tlirow- 
ing  large  daru,  called  muchetta;  i  and  sometimes 
viietons,  i.  e.  arrows  with  the  feathers  put  dia- 
gonally so  as  to  occasion  them  to  turn  in  the  air, 
but  it  was  not  limited  to  darts  ;  for  according  to 
Dr.  Meyrick,  v.  ii.  p.  53,  in  1342  the  i^^tites 
and  towers  of  Norwich  were  furnishe<l  with 
thirty  espringolds  for  casting  great  stones,  and 
to  every  espnngold  a  hundred  gogiona  or  balls 
fastened  up  in  a  box,  with  ropes  and  other  accou- 
trements belonging  to  them  ;  which  illustrates 
the  construction  before  given.  The  robinet  and 
maie-gnflbn  (i.e.  destroyer  of  tlie  Greeks)  threw 
both  darts  and  stones. 

Tlie  manu-balUtii,  or  cross  bow,  supposed  to 
be  of  Sicilian  and  Cretan  origin,  was  perhaps  the 
most  important  machine  of  this  kind,  and  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  the  Crusades.  It  was 
known  in  England,  at  least  for  use  in  the  chase, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  lis  appli- 
calion  to  warlike  uses  (not  its  introduction)  by 
Kichard  I.  is  well  supported;  it  was  used  in 
Italy  in  1139.  A  legionary  soldier  appear)  on 
an  ancient  seal  endeavouring  to  bend  the  arcu- 
balist  with  his  foot.  Five  years  earlier,  mention 
is  made  of  tumi  balisterii,  or  the  arbaleste-a-tour, 
that  drawn  up  by  a  tuin;  and  in  1320,  of  the 
balista  giossa  de  molinellis,  or  one  wound  by  a 
mouliael  or  windlass,  sec  fig.  6,  and  the  batista 
grossa  de  arganellis,  i.  e.  one  furnished  vi'itli 
tubes  for  ejecting  the  C^reck  fire.  The  cross- 
bows used  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  I.  were  of 
two  kinds ;  the  latch,  with  its  wide  and  tliick 
bender,  for  quarrels,  and  the  prodd  for  bullets. 
The  stock  of  the  former  was  snort  ind  straight^ 
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not  much  exceeding  two  feet,  and  Aie  bow  was 
bent  by  the  windlass  or  nioulineL 

Of  llie  iraportaat  buttering  ram  Pliny  and 
others  have  made  Epcus  tlie  inventor,  during  the 
siege  of  Troy;  but  as  it  is  not  roentjoned  by 
Komer,  nor  «ny  Greek  wnler,  Vitrurius  and 
fcrtulliui  more  probably  ossi^  the  invention  to 
Pcphasmenon,  a  Tynan,  in  the  army  of  Car- 
thage, during  the  sioge  of  Cadiz.  There  were 
three  kinds  of  fams;  one  suspended,  fig.  5; 
the  second  running  upon  rollers,  fig.  3;  the 
lliird  carried  by  tlie  men  who  worked  it,  fig.  5. 
At  Ilaguenau,  and  Morviedro,  the  ancient  Sa- 
guntum,  are  the  remains  of  two :  one  is  tonped 
with  a  strong  head  of  iron,  square  and  oi  one 
piece ;  the  other  consists  of  ll>ree  pieces,  has  a 
ram's  head,  and  is  similar  to  one  on  the  arch  of 
Sevcrus.  The  ram  was  used  in  the  middle  ages; 
and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  throwing  down 
old  walls,  found  no  machine  equal  to  it,  parti- 
cularly in  disjointing  the  stones,  The  momentum 
of  one,  twenly-eik'ht  inches  dinmeler,  180  feet 
long,  with  a  head  of  a  ton  and  a  half  weighed 
41,112  lbs.  and  worked  by  a  thousand  men,  was 
about  equal  to  a  point-blank  shot  from  a  tbirty- 
six  potiiider. 

Hardly,  perhaps,  to  be  called  artillery,  but 
maierialiy  assisting  their  o]>erations  were  the 
ancient  miumlas  or  Icstudo  a  covered  machine, 
probably  lUe  subsequent  sow,  a  very  low  shed, 
long  and  very  sharp  roofed  ;  used  to  advance  to 
the  wall,  and  overturn  it  by  sap.  The  gluteus, 
a  machine  covered  with  ozier  work  ana  hides, 
mnoing  upon  three  wheels,  one  in  the  middle, 
and  two  at  the  extremities.  The  c-at,  also  a 
covered  shed,  occasionally  fixed  on  wheels,  and 
used  for  protecting  soldier^i  employed  in  tilling 
up  tlie  ditch,  preparini^  the  way  for  tlie  movable 
tower,  mmmg  the  walj,8cc.  Some  of  these  cats 
had  crenelles  and  chinks,  from  -whence  the 
archers  could  discharge  their  arrows.  These 
were  called  castellated  cats;  and  sometimti 
under  cover  of  this  machine,  the  beseigers  work- 
ed a  small  kind  of  ram  ;  fig.  4.  Dr.  Meyhck, 
from  an  ancient  illumination,  has  engraved  one 
of  these,  called  the  chaschateil  or  cat  castle.  It 
rewmbles  in  form  a  modem  four-post  bedstead 
upon  wheels.  A  miner  is  working  under  it 
wit))  a  pick-axe.  And  to  tlie  same  purpose  the 
vinea,  another  shed,  was  appliiK). 

The  heljrofiium  or  hrlf'nii,  was  a  lower  with 
itories,  moved  ufi  to  the  walls.  A  cat,  made  of 
nsier  twigs  and  leather,  and  covertd  with  planks, 
was  used  to  protect  tho»e  vho  filled  up  the 
ditches  prt'paratory  tu  whcclmg  U{)on  them  the 
brifries;  from  tliis  use  of  the  cat,  was  derived 
thf  Frfnch  word  fschaufaux,  an  ejevati-d  floor, 
and  subso]uenlly  the  Lnghsh  word  »calfold. 
Elsewhere  Dr.  Mcynck  »ay«>  the  caltj  Versailles, 
vtiTH  chuls  fiiulx  furnished  with  drawbndge*. 
The  chief  InflfrMH  wt-re  called  bn-nUchisc  or 
brestach^s.  NVilli.-im  dt-  IJrcton  says,  he  i^u^d 
to  be  made  doubl*  orcstaches  in  seven  different 

{)laces.  Tl)r»»'  were  wooden  castles,  very  liighly 
brttflt-d,  surrourtded  willi  double  quadran)^ubr 
fosses,  at  a  pn»|>orti(.inate  distance  from  each 
other,  with  JrTiwhridgcs  thrown  hcii»».s  ihem, 
and  h»  had  not  only  thv%e  filleil  with  airmxl 
Qiim,  but  tli»  interior  suriiicc  of  each  foss,  and 


tlius  h?  si'.rroundcd  die  besieged  by  his  wori» 
Such  woodt'ii  caslles  were  also  called  bastiles- 
An  interiMiting  print  of  a  movable  belfroi  is 
given  by  Grose.  It  consi.<;ts  of  a  ground-floor 
occupied  by  a  ram,  and  four  upper  stones  by 
archers  and  cross-bowmen  ;  the  highest  story 
rose  above  the  walls,  and  from  that  directly  be- 
low,  a  drawbridge  was  let  down,  and  rested 
upon  the  wall ;  see  our  fig.  3.  Some  of  these 
towen  used  by  the  early  ancients  were  of  amazing 
magnitude,  being  with  pyramids  twenty,  fiilecn, 
or  ten  Mages  or  floors. 

The  prickly  cat,  or  frlit  echinata,  was  a  beatD, 
bristled  with  oaken  teeth,  which,  being  hung  at 
au  embrazure,  could  be  let  down  upon  an 
enemy.  For  the  same  purpose  was  used  tlie  fi^ 
luca  bellica  or  war-hammer,  fitted  widi  curved 
nails  and  hooks,  and  suspended  by  a  chain,  to 
draw  up  the  enemy  from  below. 

Misiivc  wheels  were  formed  of  mill-stones 
joined  by  an  oaken  axis,  and  let  down  upon 
besiegers  ;  niissive  chariots  were  rolled  d*iwn  an 
inclined  plane,  and  retained  by  chains  to  discharge 
hot  or  cold  stones.  In  the  middle  age  the  ma- 
chines were  commonly  made  upon  the  spot. 
Hogsheads  full  of  stones  were  used  in  the  rei^ 
of  Edward  I.  as  a  protecting  rampart  to  defend 
the  workmen  in  sieges. 

Sect,  II. — Of  Moderk  Artillebt.       • 

According  to  Du  Cange  the  word  arti!le»y 
(ars  telaria,  meaning  bowa,  arrows,  and  all  im- 
plements of  war,)  first  occurs  in  Hymer.  Gro»« 
IS  confirmed  by  Dr.  Meyrick  in  assigning  the 
introduction  of  it  to  the  fourteenth  century. 

Cannon  called  dolia  ignivoma,  or  fire-Hashing 
vessels,  in  Spain,  wrre  knovi'n  in  Italy  as  early 
as  the  year  1351,  and  were  used  by  our  Edward 
III.  Thoy  were  termed  by  the  French,  gunnsE, 
and  appear  at  first  to  have  been  of  two  kinds — 
a  large  one  for  discharging  stones,  called  a  bot»- 
bard,  and  a  smaller  sort  for  discharging  dartv  or 
quarrels.  In  1377,  I  Richard  II.  Thomas  Nor- 
bury  was  directed  to  provide  from  Thomas  Itcsl- 
wold  of  London,  two  great  and  two  less  engin«s, 
caMed  cannons,  60U  stone  shot  for  the  same,  and 
salt-petre,  chan-oal,  and  other  amrouniiion*  for 
stores,  to  be  sent  to  the  castle  of  lirisiol.  Ax  the 
first  invention  of  cannon,  darts  and  bolts  were 
shot  from  them ;  but,  l>cfore  these,  stones  were 
use<l  instead,  for,  in  1388,  a  stone  bullet,  which 
weighed  19'>  lbs.,  was  discharged  from  a  bombard 
called  the  trevisan. 

The  bombard  was  so  called  from  tlie  Creik 
flofi^oCt  which  expressed  tlie  noise  it  made  in 
the  firing.  It  was  a  Greek  invention,  and  there 
it  some  reason  to  conceive  that  gunpowdt-r  ciwed 
lis  origin  to  the  same  people.  At  firtt  u$e<l  only 
in  fire-works  amusively,  its  discovery  is  in- 
volved in  obscurity.  From  a  tract  on  i'yrotcchnT 
by  Marcus  Graecus,  Friar  Bacon,  in  1270,  leameil 
that  its  composition  was  two  pounds  of  ch^n-oal, 
one  of  sulphur,  and  six  of  salt-petre,  well  pul- 
verised unu  mixed.  It  was  fint  made  in  Lng- 
likiid  (n  the  time  of  Eli/alu'lh-  At  tir»t  it 
not  corned,  hut  remained  in  its  mealetl  slate. 
wiu  then  called  serpentine  powder,  Mcyricky 
iii.  p.  71,  The  fint  tiOinltards  were  made  of  baft 
of  iron,  strengthened  with  welded  hoops  of  th« 
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leoL    Tbcy  were  <iioTi  with  laiye  bore<i, 

'  'i   rliantUrs   in  JniiLitioii  of 

'  -J  the  Greek  fire.      These 

>-  ^>.ll^.5.•  1  ..I  tiie  lowrr  half  of  ihe  cy- 

ihe  uppff  lniMg  open  for  the  admission 

.  •    (...tr-r,  which  held  the  charge, 

y  arose  the  term  cannon. 

■  >ecn  in  the  lower  of  Lon- 

kt,  isd  ihcrr  »  another  at  Rliodes  uf  tlie  six- 

Mrifc  oeatunr,  on  its  original  carriajie,  and  a 

*■  tail  to  are  from  it.     It  i»  nineteen   feet  in 

kmrii,   two   feet  eijrht  inches  in  diameter,  its 

eAm  two  feet,  and  its  thickness  four  inches. 

jbait  kkif  the  len^h  is  of  a  less  diameter,  and 

■4us  M  m  a  chamber,  was  placed  the  powder, 

eUiibe  ball  wai  in  the  larger  part.    The  car- 

■H  was  made  of  timber,  placed  lengthways, 

mi  asmped   together.     These  boinhaids  were 

AtmAj  kuwl  of  cannon  employed  in  tlic  four- 

feadi  century,  and  were  of  ihe  howitzer  kind, 

■  nc  More  mortars.    After  this  invention  of 

habs  t^  of  carcases  of  difTeiert  kinds  soon 

Ukmti.    The  former,  according  to  Strada,  took 

aktt  in  1588.    Grenades  are  said  to  have  been 

iol  ttted  in  1594  in  which  year  tlie  howitzer 

fVONMrted  tty  the  Germarts.    The  bomb  being 

iflnU  to  beat  down  buildings  in  its  fall,  or  to 

laak  and  destroy  every  thing  around  it,  by  the 

■Mi  «l  broken  iron  scattered  in  all  directions 

by  in  cxplostoiu,  the  end  proposed  by  tlic  cai- 

<■£  ad  gmude  was  to  bum  tne  town  by  means 

rf in  bulb.    The  petard  for  forcint;  gates  %t3s 

it^mtei  m  France,  a  short  time  before  t!ie  year 

iSI%,  aad  soon  afier  introduced  into  England. 

1W  tetm  bombftrd  generally  designates  but- 
kuutgniis  and  mortars;  but  the  word  is  also 
■ynu  to  tigtiler  cannon.     Accordingly    Dr. 
miftmk  calls  a  cannon  engraved  by  S^rutt,  a 
Iwhltd  on  a  curiage,  li^ht  in  proportion  to 
At  Wk  of  the  piece.     Its  trail  consiMs  of  a  pro- 
kifMiaa  of  the  cascabaJe,  which  rests  on  the 
Mm^  •  btock  of  wood  serving  as  a  quoin  for 
wf«rpo\      '   '        -.sion.    Admitting  that  can- 
IB  ««fr  ;  the  field  till  the  fifleenlli 
tbu  £^ii,  lor  It  is  very  small,  is  the  kind 
Frabaart  alludes,  whtn  he  mentions  two 
ini  evts  Ioadc<l  with  cunnun  and  artillery  ; 
Noades  with   burs   uf    iron    uiul    quarrels 
ltd  With  brass,  and  cannon  mounted  on  walls 
lajdcinrnii.  The  balls  were  of  stone  adapted 
I»4f  lil.^-       In  143i  it  is  said  that  the  En- 
ffiifc                  .   kinds  of  projectiles,  *  cannons, 
I     cii«                  .  oUier  vugUircs'  roore  properly 
*i%acci,  lUc  ordinary  kind.    The  scorpion  was 
mtA^r  «irt      Id  an  illuminated  copy  of  the 
^■Jbn.                '           lone  at  the  commencement 
H«f  t                               ird   I\'.   1461,  is   the  dc- 
^fcorir-n  f.-  ~ti  iron  tuMnon,    The  piece  is  placed 
■  a  kted  of  trough,  ur  Vi«d  of  wood,  which  is 
wetmon^  to  the  earth,  not  unlike  a  modern 
liR  itaMety  liail.    Grose  very  properly  says, 
4mt  ttoMof  Ibe  earliest  cannons  were  mere  cylin- 
inv  ^i>*d  Q>  sledges  and  being  often  cotnposed 
0f  woa  ban,  imn  plates  rolled,  or  eren  jacked 
kafbar  bcoped,  could  be   fired,  because  they 
W9r9  leadad  by  chanib^ri  fixed  in  at  the  breech. 
.At  iiH  tune  they  were  generally  purcha.<ied  from 
jfenad  :  lod  though  Henry  V'll.  and  V'lII.  had 
fflaaish  nancn  to  icacb'the  art,  yet  they  did  not 
Vow  III. 


understand  it  upon  matliematical  principles ;  and 
in  Uie  sixteenth  century  the  onlnance  rarely 
made  more  than  one  discharge,  the  cavalry 
being  able  to  charge  them  before  tliey  conld  load 
again.  Aliens  were  employed  in  1543  in  cast- 
ing great  bra.ss  ordnance,  tliough  one  John  Owen 
was  said  to  have  so  done  in  1521.  In  162G, 
2  Charles  I.  one  Arnold  llotespen  had  a  patent 
for  making  guns  in  a  manner  before  unknown 
in  this  kingdom. 

C'ulverines  were  an  early  denomination  of  a 
species  of  large  cannon  ;  and  when  the  distinc- 
tion between  battering-pieces  (all  above  twelve 
pounders)  and  tield-pieces  commenced,  accord- 
ing 10  Dr.  Mcyrick,  temp.  Henry  VIII.  the  ap- 
pellations were  numerous.  These  names  were 
derived  from  the  tubes  which  had  been  used  to 
eject  the  Greek  fire,  being  fashioned  so  as  to 
represent  tlte  mouths  of  monsters.  The  basilisk, 
the  largest,  shot  stones  of  200  pounds  weight. 
It  was  so  denominated  from  a  basilisk  sculptured 
upon  it.  The  shot  in  this  reign  consisted  of 
iron,  lead,  and  stone  balls ;  and  ladles  and 
sponges  wene  used.  Different  proportions  were 
given  by  various  nations  to  pieces  of  the  same 
denomination;  but  the  following  table  of  Ord- 
nance in  the  reign  of  Elizabetli,  applies  m  the 
main  to  the  times  immediately  preceding : 


Dcaominatioa. 


Cannon  Royal     . 
C  Gannon      .'     .     . 
Cannon  Serpentine 
Bastard  Cannon 
Demi-cannon 

Cannon  Petro' 

Culverin    .     .     . 
Dnsilisk      .     .     . 
Demi-culverin 
Bastard  Culverin 

Sacar     .     . 

Minion 

Faulcon     -     .     . 

Falconet    -     .     . 

Serpentine 

Rabinet      .     .     . 
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The  change  introduced  in  the  military  art  by 
the  modern  artillery.  Dr.  Smitli  observes,  has 
enhanced  greatly  both  the  expense  of  exercising 
and  disciplining  any  particular  number  uf  sol- 
diers in  time  of  peace,  and  that  of  employing 
them  in  time  of  war.  Botli  their  arms  and  am- 
munition are  become  more  expciuive.  A  musket 
is  a  more  expensive  machine  than  a  javelin  or  a 
bow  and  arrows  ;  a  cannon  or  a  mortar  than  a 
balista  or  a  catapulta.  The  powder  which  is 
spent  in  a  modern  review,  is  lost  irrecoverably, 
and  occasions  a  very  considerable  ex[>ense.  The 
javelins  and  arrows  which  were  thrown  or  shot  in 
an  ancient  one,  could  easily  be  picked  up  again, 
and  were  besides  of  very  little  value.    The  cao- 
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non  and  the  '.itortar  are  not  only  much  dearer, 
but  much  heavier  machines  than  the  balista  or 
catapults,  and  require  a  greater  expen*e  not  only 
to  prepare  them  for  the  field  but  to  carry  them  to 
it.  As  the  superiority  of  the  modem  artillery 
too  over  that  of  the  ancients  is  very  great,  it  has 
become  much  more  difficult,  and  consequently 
much  mote  expensive,  to  fortify  a  town  so  as  to 
resist,  even  for  a  few  weeks,  tlie  attack  of  that 
superior  artillery.  In  modem  war,  the  great  ex- 
pense of  tire-arms  gives  an  evident  ailvantage  to 
the  nation  which  can  best  afford  that  expense ; 
and  consequently  to  an  opulent  and  civilised, 
over  a  poor  and  barbarous  nation.  In  ancient 
times,  the  opulent  and  civilised  found  it  difhcull 
to  defend  tnemselves  against  the  poor  and  bar- 
barous nations.  In  modern  times,  the  poor  and 
barbarous  find  it  difficult  to  defend  themselves 
as^ainst  the  opulent  and  civilised.  The  invention 
of  fire-arms,  therefore,  an  invention,  which  at 
fint  sight  appears  to  be  so  pernicious,  is  cer- 
tainly fovorable,  both  to  the  permanency  and 
to  tlie  extension  of  civilisation.  And,  on  the 
whole,  the  invention  of  gun-powder  and  modem 
artillery  may  be  said  to  have  saved  the  etfusion 
of  human  blood.  Equestrian  fingai^ements  (the 
principles  on  which  cavalry  act  being  nearly  the 
same  lo  every  age,)  are  still  similar  in  circuni- 
Atances  to  those  which  appear  so  extraordinary 
in  the  battles  of  antiquity. 

The  present  artillery  of  Great  Britain  is  ad- 
mitted lo  be  the  most  perfect  force  of  that 
description  in  Europe.  It  was  until  recently 
divided  into  the  artillery  of  tlie  park,  the  horne 
■.rtillery.  and  the  battalion  guns,  viz.  all  the  light 

Fiieces  of  ordnance  attached  to  regiments  of  the 
ine.  This  latter  description,  however,  has  been 
discontinued  of  late,  and  brigades  of  foot  and  horse 
Dow  comprehend  the  whole  of  our  regular  artillery. 
A  brigade  of  foot  artillery  has  eiliier  iivo  me- 
dium 12-poundcrsand  a  heavy  5^>iucli  iiowitzer; 
five  9-pounders  and  ditto ;  live  long  6-po-inder$ 
and  ditto;  five  light  6-p>ounders  and  alight  Cl- 
inch howitzer  ;  or  six  3-pounders  when  actjng  in 
a  mountainous  district.  In  the  late  war  the 
9-pouiiden  wcr«  more  generally  used,  aj  best 
oppowd  to  the  8-pounders  of  the  French  army. 
The  guns  and  howitzers  are  accompanied  by 
a.iimunition  cars,  upon  a  new  prinnpie,  To 
every  brigade  is  a  ioT^c  cart,  a  cimp  equipagti 
waggon,  and  sparegun  carnage,  w>lh  s;v.^e 
wheels,  and  tooU  for  a  wheeler,  collar-mitker, 
and  carriage-smith.  The  proportioning  of  field 
and  battering  ordnance,  for  foreign  service,  is  a 
business  of  great  importance,  from  the  know- 
ledge which  ts  requisite  lo  fix  upon  all  the  nu- 
merous artJCtes  lo  accompany  the  service,  and 
the  method  to  be  pursued  in  equalising,  arrang- 
log,  and  disposing  of  the  guns,  ammunition,  and 
•tores.  No  certain  criterion  can  ever  be  esta- 
bUsbed  IS  to  the  proportion  of  artillery  to  be 
tnit  apon  any  expedition,  as  it  must  depend 
eotittlj  upon  the  oature  of  the  service ;  and  great 
choAges  are  E^n^rulty  ma<le  to  <iuit  the  ideas  of 
the  officer  who  is  to  commuii<i  the  army,  and 
also  those  of  the  officer  of  artillery,  who  iniiy  be 
aalcctcd  to  accompany  it  Hut  t^'^  '  '  -f 
Ud  artillery  to  a  division  of  an  an 
of  6000  men,  way  he  consuicxed  a  tl'^'^^  f.^■^■^^' 
liOti,  independent  of  the  iC9err«  puk. 


A  troop  of  nritish  horse  ai  tiller)-  ha.-*  sen 
Ire  6-poundeTS  and  one  light  .^i-incli  how 
The  French  have  generally  B-pounders  a 
6-inch  howilier.  Each  troop  consisting  of 
captain,  one  second  captain,  three  sul>alti 
two  staff  Serjeants,  twelve  non-commissioned 
ficers,  seventy-five  gunners,  forty-six  d 
artificers,  and  one  trumpeter,  with 
draught  horses,  and  fifty-six  riding  hors»'>,  .ai',».i 
six  pieces  of  ordnance,  with  carriages  for  lh«^ 
conveyance  of  ammunition,  camp  equipage,  antl 
stores.  Horse  artillery  was  brought  into  th^ 
service  of  tliis  country  by  the  duke  of  RichmonA 
in  the  year  1792.  There  is  a  colonel-command- 
ant, two  colonels  en  second,  four  lieutenant- 
colonels,  and  one  major,  attached  to  it.  Tlie 
movements  of  horse  artillery  are  made  with  great 
celerity,  and  it  has  been  found,  that  thry  an 
perfectly  adapted  to  act  with  cavalry  in  the  lieht, 
in  their  most  rapid  movements,  and  are  conn* 
dered  as  forming  an  essential  addition  to  tlw 
artillery  service. 

The   royal  artillery  drivers  are  a  corps  fir*l 
formed  about  twelve  years  ago,  by  the  ■    :\'      ' 
UK'hmond.     Previous  to  the  corps  b*  ■. 
blished,  the  horses  and  drivers  were  pn>' 
contract ;  but,  as  no  reliance  could  be  pi 
the  service  of  either  men  or  horses  so  pi  i, 

it  was  found  absolutely  necessary  to  abolish  to 
unmilitary  and  destructive  a  plan ;  and  to  em- 
ploy able  men  well  trained  to  the  serrice.  Til* 
artillery  horses  arc  now  kept  in  the  highest  con- 
dition, the  drivers  being  llioroughly  drilled  to 
the  mamtuvres  of  artillery,  and  cajiable  of  se- 
curing, by  rapid  movements,  advantageous  }ius»- 
tions  in  trie  field.  This  change  arises  from  the 
high  state  of  excellence  in  which  the  brigades 
are  equipped^  and  from  the  artillery  men  beings 
in  particular  cases,  mounted  upon  the  cars  at- 
tending the  brigades. 

A  park  of  artillery  is  a  sort  ofrooralile  sapcr- 
numerary  detachment,  containing  not  only  lighc 
guns,  to  replace  such  as  may  be  lo^'t  or  taken, 
but  13-pounden,  or  18-pounders,  with  8  inch 
howitzers,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  impor- 
tant positions,  entrenched  posts,  &c.  breaking 
down  bridges,  and  conducting  sieges.  Atiadiea 
lo  it  also  are  the  reserve  officers  and  men  of  Ail 
service.  In  expedition  serrice,  whore  dixni- 
barkalions  of  artillery  take  place,  the  depot  of 
reserve  carriages,  ammunition  and  stores,  is 
usiiaIIy  formed  near  to  the  spot  where  tlit 
are  landed  from  tl:e  »!iip^,  and  a  cornnn 
is  kept  up  between  llie  advanced  paiL  auu  mv 
dep<'>t,  from  whence  the  articles  are  forwarded 
as  demanded  for  the  immediate  cxiirencies  oTtlw 
park.      See  Ca\><»n  asp  rm  Tiric.*TiOH. 

RegiiDents  of  artillery  are  always  en 
half  on  the  right  and  half  on  the  left  of  the 
The  company   of  bombardiers  (when   they 
formed  into  companies,  which  is  the  case  in  af- 
most  every  nation  eiK-epi  England)  always  talt^ 
the  right  of  the  whole,  tnd  tlie  Ueutenant 
nel's  company  the  left ;  next  to  the  l>onilMM: 
tli'  .,   the   mujors  &c.  so  that  the 

\  npxt  but  one  to  the  ctriilre  or 


arv  vncam{ied  the  civil  list,  all  tn  ont  line. 
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Hie  ioQuwiog  Tables  exhibit  the  latest  official  regulations  for  the  proportion  and  disposition  of 
the  ammnnition  attached  to  the  field-pieces  of  our  army. 

TABLE  I. 
Heavy  5|  Inch  Howitzer. 


1 

i 

so 

Cue  Shdt, 

1 

C4ctiidg«f. 

WbRC  CajTMWl- 

r 

as 

t4 

i 

i 

i; 

i 

II 

■     B 

.< 

Howitzer  limber  {  nL^J^x  .     .'     I     [ 

e  fc.  r    T  *    w        *  Off  Box      .... 
I^J    Lmiber    J  jj^  g^^  .     _     .     . 

1  i  J     n«j„      S  Fore  Box  ...     . 
Idt    ^"^^     {Hind  Box      .    .     . 

Total    .... 

8 

8 
11 
U 
10 
10 

2 
2 

2 

a 

4 
4 

2 
2 

10 
10 

u 

11 

18 
18 

10 

10 

11 
11 

18 
18 

a 

8 
11 
11 
10 
10 

4 
4 

. 

58 

8 

^ 

4 

78 

78 

38 

3  { 

Ll<l3HT  5|   IVCH  HoWITZEa.                                                                                           | 

j 

E 

B. 

r«      .      ,     k™  i  Otf  Box    .    .    .    . 
1  HowitKrhmber  Jj^^p^^ 

iH'-^'-^fSL'SLx:  :  :  : 
III  ^x.  fSstV  :  :  : 

8 

a 
ti 

11 

12 
12 

2 
2. 

3 
3 

_ 

4 

4 

2 
2 

10 

10 

11 
11 

21 
St 

10* 

10 

11 

11 

21 

SI 

8 

8 
It 
11 
12 
12 

4 
4 

Total     .... 

63 

10 

8 

4 

84 

84 

62 

8 

These  are  only  tAh  cartridges. 

TABLE  n. 
Heatt  Six-Poumdeb. 


"■ 

' 

li 

■J. 
a 

Cu«  Shciu    . 

J 

o 

Cartridge. 

H 

Where  canifid. 

•a 

"fl 

* 

J^ 

r 

s 

m 

15 

1 

4 
^ 

e4 

o 

1^ 

Gun 

limber.     . 

?  Off  Box     .... 

*  Near  Box       ... 

50 
20 

5 

5 

— 

25 
25 

25 
25 

— 

— 

1 

E 

s 

3 

m 

■ 

It 

C   Umber 
(    Body. 

; Off  Box     .     .     .     . 
•  Near  \k>x       .    .     . 
\ ;  FoTe  Box       .     ,     . 
Mlind  Box      ,     ,     . 

Total      .... 

Total  for  ti?e  guns 

20 
20 
25 
35 

5 
5 

5 

10 
10 

25 
25 
45 
45 

35 
25 
35 
35 

10 
10 

10 
10 

140 

15 

15 

.0 

190 

170 

20 

20 

700 

75 

75 

im 

950 

esD 

100 

100 

Light  Six-Poinder. 

r    ^  rBcrx  . 

a 

_ 

_ 

_ 

e 

, « 

_ 

„ 

1 

n 

C  Off  Bos     .... 
\  Near  Box  ...     . 

Ifi 

5 

, 

__ 

21 

25 

. 



16 

= 

5 



21 

25 

, 

. 

■ 

it^  limber 

;  Off  Box    .    .    .    . 
Near  Box  .     ,     ,     , 

16 
16 

4 

4 

— 

20 
20 

20 
20 

— 

• — 

2 

III  B-iy- 

;  Tore  Box  .... 
;Hi»dBox.     .     ,     . 

T«ul      .... 

Total  for  fivR  puns  , 

25 

5 

5 

10 

45 

35 

10 

10 

35 

— 

— 

10 

45 

35 

10 

10 

k- 

133 

14 

14 

30 

180 

160 

20      20 

660 

70 

70 

100 

900 

@00 

ion  (100  1 

•  These  are  only  IJ-lb.  cartridges 
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TABLE  IIL 
Nine-pounder. 


ii  1 

-  2    ■ 

ft 

Co 

WlniMS  carried 

9 

a 

Cu«  Sfhut. 

rartriil^ 

1 

1 

-r 

3 

1    1 
■J* 

is 

ff,       ,  .    ,                       I  Off  Box     .     ,     ,     . 
Gun  Limber     .     .      }  „,,,  j^,  .     ,     .     . 

(J  oj  -^  ,  .    ,                  t  Off  Box     .... 
||)Limbor.    .     5n^,b^,  ,     ,    .    . 

e  ^  i  rt    .                    C  Fore  Box  .... 
■  ^63^^^     ■    ■     hibidBox.    .    .    . 

Total -     . 

^                            Total  for  five  gum  -     .     . 

t3 
13 

13 
13 
12 
24 

3 

3 
2 

3 

3 

3 

12 

16 
16 
16 
16 
SS 
24 

111 
llj 
16 
IG 

le 

24 

12 

8B 

a 

8 

12 

116    104 

12 

440 

40 

40 

60 

580 

520 

GQ 

/'Gun  limber,  iwo  boxes     ....... 

lAmunitioD  Carriage     ........ 

J                         Total 

Total  for  live  pins  .... 

26 
53 

3 
5 

3 
5 

10 

32 

72 

33 
62 

10 

78 

a 
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10 

104 

94 

10 

3tJ0 

40 

40 

SO 

530 

470 

50 

TABLE  IV. 

MEDinM    TwELVE-PoUNDER. 


|3 

Wbcie  cwritd. 

1 

§ 

e 

Case  that. 

1 

Canrid 

r 

if 

-a 

-= 
4 

A 

S 

B 

iHu™^r..|!^X;;;;:::: 

lain.               1  Fore  Box , 

.  15  (Body..  .    {ui^u„^ 

Total . 

Total  for  five  pins  ...... 

3 
5 
13 
13 
12 
16 

62 

310 

1 
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7 

35 

1 
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7 
35 

a 

6  , 

6 

16 
\6 
20 
20 

6 
G 
16 
16 
12 
20 

R 

8 

B4 

70 

8 

40 

430 

3ao 

40 

r„       .  ,    ,                 (Off  Box 

GunLimber.  ..    j  jj^,  g^^ 

g  §>  C  Limber  Box 

6  E  <  „   ,               (  Fote  Box 

.   I^^Bociy  .      .    JHmdBox.,-  .... 

Total       

5 
& 

22 
13 
13 

I 

2 
2 
2 

1 

2 
2 

2 

e 

6 
6 

32 
17 
17 

6 
6 

26 
17 

17 

(i 

56 

7 

7 

6 

78 

72 

(i 

1 
^                      Total  for  five  gsm  ...... 

390 

3.5 

3S 

30 

390 

3(k> 
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ARTIMOMAVriCO,  a  metnllic  compound 
iBTfTited  by  %  ^ntleman  at  I^hom.  It  is  of 
(Mtiuie  weigh t  as  gold  of  eii;;hteeri  carato,  and 
(■  be  made  like  that  of  twenty-four.  Buttons 
•nnuiafectured  from  it  at  Bologna,  and  sold 
fcrJOomts  the  doien.  Artimomantico  is  sofl 
mi  Vnds.  Atri  rlerives  its  superiority  over  other 
ffli  ictais,  from  its  not  tarnishing. 

Af  ;    from   aprof,   bread;  in  medi> 

dee,  drnoies  a  Iroclte,    more  particularly  that 

Cud    wilJi    ripers'    6esh    mixed    up    wjih 
I  lo  be  used  in  the  composiliou  of  Venice 

;  '"*>T.     See  Art. 

-I ST  has  more  corTt?cl1y  b««eii  defined 

»k:  pmctnes  any  of  tlie   liberal   arts  as  a 

1,  in  distinction  from  tiie  artisan   who 

■v!'h   trade   and    commerce,     The 

!,  should  not  be  called  an  archi^ 

t    the   sign-painter,   the   figure- 

i^rer,    llie    chair-sulptor,    com- 

■  tbioet-maJttr,  tht  paper-hanger, 

iecoraior,  be  called  nrtistj,  because  their 

ymcnts   do  not  consist  in  the  exercise  o 

wbcr  Acuities  of  the  mind,  but  in  prac- 

■?  w**T  departments  of  art,  or  in  executing 

"1  designs  of  others. 

frum  a()Ti  siiort,  and  C«ii>ft  life; 

i^r^ent  physicians  for  an  infant 

ison  of  a  difficult  birth. 

A,  an  ancient  town  of  Vindelicia, 

urg,  in  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube, 

',  accordmg  to  Aventmus ;  hut 

>es  It  to    be   Labenau  on   the 

-  ^  Lauflen,    in  the  archbishoptic 

"  ARPUS;  from  aprof,  bread,  and 
..  (niit;  the  bread-fruit  tree;  a  genus  of 
'  ikaoaMndna  order  and  moocEcia  class ;  natural 
iirtic*.  It  ha5  a  cyUndric  amentum, 
M  gndually,  and  is  covered  with  flowers  : 
if  uui  female  in  a  different  amentum.  In 
[Ar  maitfCkX.  none;  cor.  btvalved.  In  the  fe- 
no  calyx  nor  corolla;  stylus, one,  and  the 
,  *•?•  **  awny  et'lled.  The  species  are,  arlocar- 
l^aeitt,  ntodiura  incisum,  radermachia  incisa, 
i,  sen  granosus,  in  French  le  rima, 
[•''■'  ^  p*™.  bread-fruit  trte,  native  of  the 
Illands.  Artocarpus  inlegrifolia,  sito- 
■  ■acracaxpon,  seu  caulitlomm,  rnderma' 
Miecn,  aoccuB  arborcus,  seu  tojacca-manim 
B^  flMiiaa  jaca  tree,  a  shrub,  native  of  tlie 
ladie*.  Artocarpus  Philippensis,  a  shrub, 
«  of  tfie  Phillippine  Islands.  Artocarpus 
aniyeli,  seu  castania  malubaricaf  a 
I  miv«  of  Malabar.  Though  this  tree  has 
'immiiul  by  many  voyagers,  particularly 
Iknpicr,  Rumphms,  and  Lord  Anson,  yet 
^iBlc  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  it 
[fl^  ratara  of  Captain  VVatlij  fnmi  the  South 
Drnpier  states  t>iat  in  Guam,  one  of  the 
w  vtends,  '  there  is  a  certain  fruit  called 
fcif  >J  fi ii.t,  r^i-iwin-  an  a  tree  as  big  as  our 
•ppJ-;  leaves.     It  is  round, 

P*i»^  ike  apples,  of  the  hig- 

«f  a  good  penny  loaf:  when  ripe  it  turns 
»,  wA,  ami  svitety  but  the  natives  taJce  it 
«od  bake  it  in  an  oven  till  the  rind  is 
tfiU  they  scrape  off  and  eat  the  inside, 


u'hich  is  sofk  and  white,  like  the  inside  of  new- 
baked  bread,  having  neither  seed  nor  stone ;  but 
if  kept  above  twenty-four  hours  it  is  harsh.  .As 
this  fruit  is  in  season  eight  months  in  the  year, 
the  natives  feed  upon  no  other  sort  of  bread 
during  that  time.'  Rumphius  says,  *  the  fruit  is 
shaped  like  a  heart,  and  increases  to  the  size  of  a 
child's  head.  Its  surface  or  rind  is  thick,  green, 
and  covered  everywhere  with  warts  of  a  *^ua- 
dragonal  or  hexagonal  figure,  like  cut  diamonds, 
hiit  without  points.  Tlie  more  flat  and  sniootli 
these  warts  are  the  fewer  seeds  are  contained  in 
the  fiuit^  and  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  pith, 
and  that  of  a  more  gtulinoias  nature,  llie  inter- 
nal part  of  llie  rind,  or  peel,  consists  of  a  fleshy 
substance,  full  of  twisted  fibres,  which  have  the 
appearance  of  fine  wool ;  these  adhere  to  and  in 
some  measure  form  it.  The  fleshy  part  becomes 
softer  towards  the  middle,  whi^re  there  is  a  small 
cavity  formed  without  any  nuts  or  seeds,  except 
in  one  species  which  has  but  a  small  number, 
and  this  sort  is  not  good  unless  it  is  baked  or 
prepared  some  odier  way ;  but  if  tlie  outward 
rind  be  taken  off,  and  the  fibrous  fle^h  dried  and 
afterwards  boiled  with  meat  as  we  do  cabbage,  it 
has  ih^n  the  ta.ste  of  artichoke  bottoms.  The  in- 
habitants of  Amboyna  dress  it  in  the  liquor  of 
cocoa-nuts,  but  they  prefer  it  roasted  on  coals 
till  the  outwartl  part  or  peel  is  burnt.  They 
afterwards  cut  it  into  pieces  and  eat  it  with  the 
milk  of  the  cocoa-nut.  Some  people  make  frit- 
ters of  it,  or  fry  it  in  oil;  and  others,  as  the  Su- 
matrans,  dry  the  internal  soft  part,  and  keep  it  to 
use,  in.stead  of  bread,  with  other  food.  It  affords 
a  great  deal  of  nourishment,  and  is  very  satisfy- 
ing, therefore  proper  for  hard-working  people  ; 
and  being  of  a  gentle  astringent  (quality  is  good 
for  persons  of  a  laxative  habit  of  body.  It  is 
more  nourishing  boiled  in  our  manner  with  ht 
meat,  than  roasted  on  coals.  The  milky  juice 
whicii  distils  from  the  trunk,  boiled  with  tlve 
cocoa-nut  oil,  makes  a  very  strong  bird-lime. 
This  tree  is  to  be  found  on  the  extern  parts 
of  Sumatra,  and  in  the  Malay  langu.igc  is  called 
soccus  and  soccum  capaa.  It  grows  likewise 
about  the  town  of  Bantam  in  Java,  and  in 
Balega  and  Madura.' 

In  1791  a  ves.tel  was  fitted  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveyinar  a  rjuantily  of  these  in?stiniii- 
ble  trees  to  various  parts  of  his  majesty's  co- 
lonies, under  the  command  of  Captain  Bligh, 
who  set  sail  on  the  2d  of  Au-p-^ust  and  arrived 
at  ( )talieite  Aprd  8,  1 792.  The  number  of  plants 
taken  on  board  at  Otaheite  was  2634,  m   1281 

f50ts,  tubs,  and  cases;  and  of  these  11  SI  were 
ireatl-fruit  trees.  When  tliey  arrived  at  Coupang 
200  plants  were  dead;  but  the  rest  were  in  good 
order.  They  arrived  at  St.  Helena  with  B.'lO 
fine  bread-fruit  trees,  besides  other  plants.  Here 
they  left  some  of  them,  and  from  hence  the 
East  Indies  may  be  supplied  with  them.  On 
their  arrival  at  St.  \'incenl's  they  had  678  bread- 
fruit trees.  Nearly  half  this  cargo  was  dei.iositcd 
here  for  the  use  of  the  Windward  Islands  ;  and 
the  remainder,  intended  for  the  I^eewarcl  Islnnds, 
was  conveyed  lo  Jamaica,  and  distrilmted  a^  lh<* 
governor  and  council  of  Jamaica  pleaded  to  dircci. 
The  exact  number  of  bread-fruit  trees  l^tmght  to 
Jamaica  was  352^  out  of  which  five  only  were 
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reserved  for  the  botanic  garden  at  Kew.  There 
is  a  distinction  between  that  which  b<!ars  fruit 
with  stones  or  seeds,  and  that  in  which  the  fruit 
hai  none.  The  pans  of  fructilication  of  that 
tree  which  bears  the  fruit  without  stones  are  de- 
fective. The  amentum,  or  catkin,  which  con- 
tains the  male  parts,  never  expands.  The  styli, 
or  female  parts  of  the  fruit,  are  likewise  defi- 
cient: from  which  it  follows  that  Uiere  can  be 
no  ^tones  or  seeds,  and  therefore  this  tree  can 
only  be  propagated  by  suckers  or  layers;  altliough 
it  is  abundantly  evident  that  it  must  originally 
have  proceeded  from  the  seed-bearing  bread- 
fruit tree.  Instances  of  this  kind  we  sometimes 
find  in  European  fruit,  such  as  the  barberry  and 
the  Corinthian  grape  from  Zant,  commonly 
called  currants,  which  can  therefore  be  increased 
only  by  layers  and  cuttings.  Dr.  Solander  was 
assured  by  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Otaheite, 
and  the  adjoining  islands,  that  they  well  remem- 
bered there  was  formerly  plenty  of  the  seed-hear- 
ing bread-fruit;  but  they  had  been  neglected  on 
account  of  the  preference  given  to  the  bread-fruit 
without  seed,  which  they  propagate  by  suckers. 

AKTOIS,  a  ci-devant  province  of  France,  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  formerly  one  of  the  seven- 
teen provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  The  name 
was  derived  from  the  Atrcbates,  the  aucient  in- 
habitants. Its  greatest  length  from  north  to 
south  was  about  twenty-four  leagues,  aud  its 
breadth  about  twelve,  being  bounded  on  the 
south  and  west  by  Picardy ;  on  the  cast  by 
Ilninault;  and  on  the  norili  by  Flanders.  It  is 
now  included  in  the  department  of  the  Straits 
of  Calais.  Artois  was  always  accounted  a  very 
productive  province.  It  is  rich  in  com  and  hops, 
out  is  deficient  in  wood,  and  yields  little  wine  or 
fruit.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  grain,  flax, 
hops,  wool,  oil,  cabbage,  and  rape-seed. 

AllTOMKLI;  from  aproc«  bread,  and  fuXt, 
honey ;  in  ancient  pharmacy,  a  kind  of  cata- 
pla.«m,  prepared  of  bread  and  honey. 

ARTOTYRITES;  from  aproc  and  rwpoc, 
cheese ;  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Montanists,  who 
first  appeared  in  tlie  second  century  in  Galatia. 
Tliey  used  bread  and  cheese  in  the  £uchari$t,  or 
perhaps  bread  baked  with  cheese.  Their  reason 
was,  that  the  first  men  offered  to  God  not  only 
the  fruits  of  llie  earth,  but  of  their  flocks  too. 
The  artotyrjtes  admitted  women  to  the  priest- 
hood, and  even  to  be  bishops ;  and  Kpipnanius 
iaforms  us,  that  it  was  a  common  thing  to  sec 
leven  girls  at  once  enter  into  tl-.eir  church  robed 
in  white,  and  holding  torches  in  Uieir  hands; 
where  thoy  wept  and  bewailed  the  wretchedness 
of  human  nature,  and  the  miseries  of  this  life. 

ARTZEN,  a  market-town  and  bailiwic  of 
Calenb«rg,  in  the  principality  of  Hanover,  be- 
tween the  Homme  aud  \Veser.  To  the  bailiwic 
belong  twenty-two  villages  and  the  castle  of 
Furstenbtrp,  fonnorly  the  property  of  the  count 
of  ( *'  This  town  ts  the  seat  of  an  cede- 

nt tiiendant. 

All .  /.i^  or  AiiAnus,  an  ancient  city  of  Phot- 
nieia.  tmitl  on  a  small  island,  south  of  Tyre, 
about  tliri-e  uiilr*  frtirn  ilie  conlineiit.  it  wu« 
formerly  famous  for  commerce  and  ru:he«,  and 
ulutrij  ihr;  fate  of  Tyrp.  Il  is  now  called  Ru- 
woddc,  atid  U'lonv^  to  tlie  T«irk».  It  is  ^uito 
luioous,  haviK-  only  Mn  old  foti  and  a  few  can- 


non to  defend  it;  but  the  height  of  the  i)| 
gives  it  a  fine  appearance  from  a  dutance. 

ARV'AL,atuwnof  lliiidostan,  inthedistrtc 
province  of  Babar,  forty  miles  south-west  of  Pi 

ARV'ALES  Fratuks,  in  Roman  aiiti<]iiii| 
college  of  twelve  priests,  instituted  by  Roma 
and  chosen  out  of  the  most  noble  families, 
self  being  one  of  the  body :  they  assi.<ited  lajl 
sacnfices  of  the  ambervalia,  annually  otfer 
Ceres  and  Bacchus   for    the   prosperity  of^ 
fruits  of  the  earth,  when   they   wore  "on 
heads  crowns  made  of  ears  of  com.    Thi 
of  this  institution  was  as  follows  :  Acca  Lan 
tia,    Romulus'    nurse,   was   accustomed   on 
year  to  ruoke  a  solemn  sacrifice  for  a  blessin 
the  fields,  her  twelve  sons  always  assisting 
in  the  solemnity ;  but  at  la<it  losing  one  of  I 
Romulus  offered  himself  to  supply  bii 
and  gave  this  small  society  the  name  of  Ai 
fratres.   This  order  was  in  great  repute  at  i 
they  held  the  dignity  for  life,  and  never  l« 
on  account  of  imprisonment  or  banishment. 

ARU  AN  US,  in  conchology,  a  sjiecies  of 
rex,  found  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea, 
tail  is  patulous;  the  spire  crowned  with  sp 
This  is  the  buccinum  aruanum  of  Rumphii 

ARVENSIS,  in  entomology,  a  species  of  < 
culio;  gray,  with  three  lines  on  the  ll)orax;i 
wing-ca.ses  rufous,  and  tessalated.     Also  a 
cies  of  cicada,  a  native  of  Denmark :  yell 
abdomen  and  sides  black.     A  species  of 
Iflcna;    the  phaloma  noctua  of  Linnsus. 
wings  are  brown,  with  a  transverse  yellow  i 
in  the  middle;  margin^brown.    This  is  the  i 
brunnea  of  Schmetterl.    Also  a  species  of  \'i 
found  in  Europe,  with  four  yellow  bands  onl 
abdomen. 

AIlVERNt,  a  brave  and  ancient  people ; 
of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Gaul 
claimed  affinity  with  the'  Romans,  as 
ants  from  Antenor;  and  after  their  subjt 
by  the  latter,  their  ancient  liberty  was  pr 
to  them  on  account  of  their  bravery. 

ARVICOLA,  in  entomology,  a  sf 
scarabsus,  found  in  Russia:  the  shield 
head  reflected ;  the  body  black. 

ARV'IRAGUS,  (he  son  of  Cunobelin,  a 
king,  in  the  time  of  Claudius  and  Doroilian. 

AllU.VI,  or  WAKE-ROBiti,  in  botany,  a| 
of  plants  of  the  class  moncccia;  order,  Polf> 
andria.  There  are  several  species,  of  whicb  IM 
following  are  the  most  remarkable.  The  genetic 
characters  are  cal.  spathe,one-leaved  :  com.  ni 
STAM.  filaments,  none;  anthers,  sessile:  n 
germ,  obovate ;  style,  none ;  stigma,  hi 
PER.  berry,  globular ;  seeds,  several.  A. 
esceiu,  or  dumb  cane,  is  a  native  of  the 
islands  aud  warm  parts  of  America,  whert  it 
grows  chiefly  on  low  grounds.  A.  artsanum  a* 
well  a^  Ute  A.  proboscidium  and  A.  teni 
have  usually  been  separated  from  this  gi 
and  distinguished  by  the  general  name  of 
rum,  or  friar's  cowl :  the  flower  l>eara  in 
A.  colocasia,  as  well  as  the  A.  divuricaiaro,' 
culcntum,  jieregnnuro,  and  sagiitifolium, 
all  mild  roots,  which  are  eaten  !"•  •'"•  ■■■•  •»i«»- 
l.itit*  of  hot  countries,  where  tliey  j: 
A.  drarunculun,  or  the  comtnon  >t  _ 
erows  naturally  in  most  of  the  southrm  parts  ot 
Europe.    A.  Italicutu,  a  native  of  lialy,  Spain, 
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.nt]  Portugal :  t)i«y  appear  in  the  end  of  April 
«,7  beginmtii;  of  May.  A.  ruaciiladim,  ur  com- 
•00  mke-iohin,  grows  natunilly  in  woods  and 
<■  dbdjr  banks  id  mo5t  pans  of  Britain :  the 
twm  appear  in  April,  and  their  structure 
hs  prca  rise  to  many  disputes  araonj^  the 
Utttott.  The  reoep'acle  is  long,  in  the  shape  of 
t dob,  villi  th«  seed-buds  surrounding  its  oase. 
Occhim  arc  fixed  to  tlie  receptacle  amongst 
it  feed-buds  &xed  to  the  fruit-stalk,  and  placed 
btfwren  two  rows  of  tendnis,  the  use  of  which  is 
tot  known.     A.  thlobatum,  or  arum  of  Ceylon, 

■  A  Mbve  of  that  island  and  some  oilier  parts  of 
bda.  All  the  species  of  this  plant  are  hardy, 
QBeftdie  thlobatum  and  the  arborescens.  The 
fcOHT  Dust  be  kept  constanlly  in  a  stove, 
■i  &e  Litter  in  a  moderate  hot-bed.  The 
■koMcena  is  propag;ated  by  cutting  ofl*  the 
JlAi  islo  lengths  of  three  or  four  joints,  which 
wmt  im  UA  to  dry  six  weeks  or  two  months ; 
fvif  tb«  woQoded  part  is  not  perfectly  healed 
vmhtSare  the  cuttings  are  planted,  they  will 
M  and  decay.    They  are  dien  to  be  planted  in 

filled  with  Ught  sandy  eartli,  and 
in  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tan,  observing 
felAtbcB  bare  little  water  till  tiiey  have  taken 
mi  noL  The  roots  of  the  maculalurn  and 
■MMhCiltha  are  used  in  medicine,  and  differ  in 
bttt  that  the  latter  is  somewhat  stronger 
bnoer.  AU  the  parts  of  tlie  arum, 
pmmlariy  the  root,  have  an  extremely  pungent 
iEaaoHWHn  taste ;  but  if  dried  and  ke[>t  some 
■■t,  it  kxes  rauch  of  its  acrimony,  and  becomes 
•Im^iD  almost  insipid,  fariaacoous  substance. 
"Aisim  la  a  powerful  stimulant  and  attenuant. 
hawckoiied  a  ine<licine  of  great  efficacy  in 
aac  cacbectic  and  chlorotic  cases,  in  weakness 
d  Hkt  ttomach  occasioned  by  a  load  of  viscid 
pUifai.  fircat  benefit  ha.-)  been  obtained  from  it 

■  Hbcniaatic  pains,  in  which  it  may  be  given 
fiaa  tCD  graioa  to  a  scruple  of  the  fresh  root 
laier  or  ibnce  a-day,  made  into  a  bolus  or  emul- 
■aa  aidi  ooctuoas  and  mucilatrinous  substances, 
viaik  corer  its  pungency,  and  prevent  its  making 
Wn  painftU  iropression  on  the  tongue.  It  gene- 
Mjr  nctias  a  «light  tingling  sensation  through 
Al  wiwie  habit,  and  when  die   patient  is  kept 

ta  bad,  protiuces  a  copious  sweat.     The 

«a*  (brmcrly  an   ingredient  in  an  officinal 

■Kpratioti, the  compound  powder;  but  in  that 

■m  aa  vtrtucs  are  very  precarious.     Some  re- 


a  tincture  of  u  drawn  with  wine;  but 
•  ini-,  vratcr  oor  spirits,  extract  iu  virtues. 
A I  entomology,    a  species   of  Ci- 

bL  .; nous  color  and  brown  eyes. 

AilLNCt),  la  aoology,  a  species  of  rana,  or 
lMd»  hifet  than  the  commoii  frog,  but  of  the 
:  oelor.     It  is  foaqd  in  Chili.    All  the  feet 

AK  T"s    GtCATiB  MrAnow-swEET,   in 

•^  of  plants,  Cidled  by  Tourtielbrt 

wk  w>*'T«  narra  capWe,  and  by  Llnnsus  spira-a. 

1 1ki>  platt  hat  been  tuppoied  to  be  of  the  same 

fan*  with  the  filipeoduia.  but,  by  the  examina- 

tm  oClhe  flower*,  they  appear  to  be  extremely 

Htiiac 

4U.'?IDA,  a  (own  of  1  lispania  Bctica,  on  the 
AiaaiV  or  Gwadiana,  now  said  to  be  Ronda  in 
GMMda.  oa  Ute  confines  of  Andalusia.  Long. 
l^«r<f„laL36'WN. 


ARUNDEL,  an  ancient  borough  and  market 
town  of  Sussex,  seated  on  the  norSi-west  side  of 
the  Arun,  over  which  lliere  is  a  bridge.  Il 
had  a  harbour  in  which  a  ship  of  100  tons  bur- 
den might  ride ;  but  the  sea  had  ruined  it  so 
far,  that  in  1733  an  act  passed  for  repairing  it, 
and  for  erecting  new  piers,  locks.  Sec.  The  river 
is  now  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons  and  up- 
ward.s,  and  tlie  navigation  is  carried  on  to  die 
Thames  by  means  of  a  canal.  It  abounds  in 
mullet  of  a  very  fine  quality.  A  considerable 
iraiJi-!  in  bark  is  carried  on  berp.  Anmdel  sent 
twit  members  to  pailiament  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  since  the  |wssiiig  of  the  reform  bill  it 
sends  one.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Alfred, 
whe  left  the  caslle  to  his  brother's  son.  It  was  for- 
merly a  place  of  great  strength,  and  was  besieged 
by  Henry  I.,  by  whom  it  was  taken  after  a 
gallant  resistance  from  neliesone  de  Montgomery 
ear!  of  Arundel.  The  castle,  which  belonged  to 
tlie  family  of  Howard,  was  until  lately  in  a 
moulderiii(r  condition ;  but  completely  repairerl 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  a  great  expense. 
A  weekly  market  i^  held  here  on  Thursday.  Po- 
pulation 2700,  Arundel  is  the  premier  earldom 
in  Kngland,  belonging  to  the  illustrious  family 
of  Norfolk  ;  and  is  the  only  tide  in  England 
that  gi^s  along  with  the  lands.  Il  is  fifty-seven 
miles  south-west  by  south  of  London,  and  ten 
east  of  Chichester. 

Arun DEt  Oil,  in  the  materia  medica.  At 
Bombay,  Gambroon,  and  Sural  in  the  Eiisl  In- 
dies, there  grows  a  tree  which  bears  a  nut  en 
closed  in  a  rough  husk,  resembhng  the  horse 
chestnut ;  and  die  kernel  of  the  nut  yields  an  oii 
by  expr<*ssion,  which  is  of  a  purgative  nature 
A  tea-spoonful  of  it  ii  reckoned  a  dose,  llie 
tree  is  called,  the  Arundel  tree  at  Uumbay  and  its 
oil  the  Arundel  oil.  Dr.  Monro  thinks  it  pro- 
bable that  this  is  the  oil  of  the  purging  nuts 
mentioned  in  Dale's  pharmacologiii,  and  tlie 
palma  Chnsli  Indica  of  Toumefort. 

Attt;Nnt:L  (Thomas),  archbishop  of  Canter 
bury  in  tlic  reifjus  of  Richard  II.  Henry  IV.  and 
Henry  V.,  die  second  son  of  Robert,  Jind  brother 
of  Richard  earl  of  Arundel,  who  wa.s  beheaded. 
In  1375,  at  twonty-two  years  of  age,  from  being 
archdeacon  of  Taunton  he  was  raised  to  the 
bishopric  of  Ely.  lie  was  a  great  benefactor  to 
the  church  and  palace  of  this  see.  In  13B6  he 
was  appointed  lord  chancellor  of  Kngland,  and 
in  13t)U  translated  lo  die  archiepiscopal  sfe  of 
York;  ind  in  13&6  to  that  of  Canterbury, 
when  he  resigned  the  chancellorship.  This  was 
the  first  instance  of  the  translation  of  an  arch- 
bishop of  York  to  die  #ee  of  Canterbury. 
Scarcely  was  he  fixed  in  this  see.  when  he  had  a 
contest  with  the  university  of  (Oxford  about  the 
right  of  visitation.  The  aflair  was  referred  to 
king  Richard,  who  determined  it  in  favor  of  the 
archbishop.  At  his  visitation  in  Ix>ndon  he  re- 
vived an  old  conivtitution,  by  which  tlie  inhabi- 
tants of  the  respective  parishes  were  obliged  to 
pay  to  their  rector  one  naif-penny  in  the  pound 
out  of  the  rent  of  their  houses.  In  1398  the 
house  of  ctmimons  impeached  him,  togedier  with 
his  brother  the  Kari  of  Arundel,  and  the  I>uke  of 
Uloucester,  of  high  treason.  The  archbishop  was 
sentenced  to  be  baDi<ihed,  and  within  furly  day« 
to  depart  the  kingdom  on  ^>aiu  of  deaUt.     He 
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TCli'-€(l  firsl  to  France;  and  then  to  llic  court  of 
Rome,  where  l\>pe  Bop.ifiice  IX.  Kav«>  liim  a 
kind  reception.  About  this  time  llie  duke  of 
iancaster,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  was  in  France, 
havinij  also  been  banished  by  kin^  Itichard. 
The  nobility  and  others,  lired  with  the  o|ipn  s- 
sions  of  UJcliard,  solicited  the  duke  lo  take  the 
crown ;  sending  over  their  request  in  a  letter  to 
archbishop  Arundel,  desirini;  him  to  he  their  ad- 
vocate on  this  occajiou  with  the  duke.  The 
archbishop  accordingly  accompanied  the  mes- 
sengers to  the  duke  at  Paris,  and  of  course  the 
inviliDg  offer,  after  some  objections  easily  ob- 
viated, the  duke  accepted.  Arundel  returned 
with  him  to  Kngland,  and  was  restored  to  his  see. 
In  tiie  first  year  of  this  prince's  rei'^n,  die  arch- 
bishop summoned  a  synod  which  sat  at  St.  Paul's. 
The  next  year  we  rind  him  a'^in  in  dispute 
with  tlie  commons,  wlio  moved  lluit  the  revenues 
of  the  church  miy;lil  be  applied  to  ihe  service  of 
the  public:  but  Arundel  opposed  the  motion 
with  such  viijor  that  it  was  ne^;iti%'cd.  In 
\  408  Arundel  bepan  to  exert  himself  a.:ainst  the 
Lollards,  or  Widiffites,  particularly  ag-ainst  the 
celebratetl  Sir  John  Olucastle,  Lord  Cobham. 
He  also  procured  a  sy  nodical  constitution,  which 
forbade  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  tlie 
vulgar  tongue.  lie  died  at  Canterbury  in  H13, 
of  lui  indamination  in  his  throat,  with  which  he 
was  first  seized,  it  is  said,  whilst  pronouncing 
sentence  upon  Lord  Cobham.  The  Lollards 
asserted  this  to  be  a  judgment  from  Cod  ;  and 
Bishop  Go<>dwtn  speaki  in  the  same  manner. 
'  He  who  had  withheld,'  says  he,  *  from  tlie  peo- 
ple the  word  of  (Jod,  the  food  of  the  soul,  by 
the  just  judgment  of  God  had  his  throat  so 
closed,  that  he  could  not  speak  a  single  wonl,  nor 
swallow  meal  or  drink,  and  was  so  starved  to 
death.'  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Canterbury,  under  a  monument  erected  by 
himself.  To  this  church  he  was  a  considerable 
benefactor :  he  built  the  lantern,  tower,  and  a 
g'real  part  of  the  nave ;  gave  a  ling  of  five  bells, 
called  5x)m  him  Arundel's  rin^,  several  rich 
vestments,  a  mitre  enchased  witli  jcwils,  a  silver 
gilt  crosier,  and  two  gold  chalices. 

Abukdel  (Lady  Blanch),  daughter  of  the  earl 
of  Worcester,  and  wife  of  Ixird  Arundel,  cele- 
brated for  her  brave  defence  of  \\  ardour  castle 
aK^tnfii  the  parliiimenlury  army,  which  consisted 
of  110i)ntcn;  and  although  tlie  bitle  garrison 
tnustircd  only  furty-hve,  yet  she  maintained  the 
place  fur  hx  days,  aii«l  then  capitulated.  She 
ditil  m  ICj-iy,  aijcd  sixty-six. 

i'Ac  AllCNUF.LlAN  Mihuies,  art'  ancient 
stunes  ur  marbles,  first  nameil  after  Tht^mus  carl 
of  Arundel,  who  pnxurcd  them  from  the  east,  or 
from  Henry  his  gnndson,  who  presenletl  them 
to  lb«  univt-rsiiy  of  Oxford.  Tiiry  arrivr«l  in 
Kn){lnnd  in  1()?7,  and  then  consisted  of  ihirty- 
«e\r  '        .   and  250  u  •    i 

lOu  i-r  of  altar>. 

Cm.  '  ■■■■   ' 

bla. 


Sical  detail   oi  the  princi[>al  event*  i'i   ijrceec, 
UiHii;  •»  I'vnod  of   1310  ).ar»,  boj^inninj;  with 


Cecrops,  before  Christ  1.5fi2  years,  am 
with  the  archonship  of  Diocnetus,  befo 
264.  It  is  this  portion  of  thes«  marbl 
more  particularly  attracted  the  attentio 
learnetl.  The  cnionicle  of  the  la.st  nin 
is  lost ;  so  that  the  part  now  reraainin] 
the  archonship  of  Diotimus,  354  y 
the  birth  of  Christ ;  and  in  tliis  fraijmei 
scription  is  at  present  intith  corrodiid  ai 

'The  whole  of  these  relics  of  autiqui^ii] 
pretendid,  were  purclu.<ed  in  ^Vsia  Miia 
the  islands  of  the  .\rchipelago,   by  Mr.] 
Petty,  wlio  in  the  year  1G24  was  sentb| 
of  Arundel  for  the  purpose  of  making  i 
lections  for  him  in  the  east;  and  wher»' 
lo  En'^land  were  placed  in    gardens    h4 
to  Arundel  house.     Soon  after  their  arttt 
excited  general  curiosity,  and  were  iiisp 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  other  eminent  n 
prevailed   upon  the  learned  Selden  to 
himself  in  explaining  the  inscriptions, 
lowing  year    Selden    accordini;ly    pnbB 
small  volume  in  qoarto,  including  about 
nine  of  them.      But  in  tlie  turbulent  | 
Charles    I.    and    the    subsequent    u»U| 
Arundel'liou<ie  wa."«  often  deserted  by  tM 
trious  owner? ;   and   in  their  absence,  I 
these  tnarbles  were  defaced  and  mutilati 
others  either  stolen  or  used  for  the  ordini 
poses  of  architecture.     The  Parian  chro 
particular,  was  unfortunately  broken.  Tb* 
part  containing  thirly-oueepochas,  is  said 
ueen  worked  up  in  repai  ring  a  chimney  U 
del-house.     Sflden'swork  becoming  verj 
bishop   I-i-H   f-ngasied  Mr.  Pride;ius  lu  ft 
new  edition  of  the  inscriptions,  which  wia 
atthford  in  1676.     In    1732.    Mr.    M 
obliged  the  jvublic  with  a  more  compr^ 
view  of  tlie  marbles  than  eillier  of  hi*  (fl 
sors.     Lastly,  Dr.  Chandler  pnlilishetl  a  J 
splendid  description  of  them  in  1763,  H 
he  corrected  many  mistakes  of  tho  formen 
and  in  some  of  the  inscriptions.  particuU 
of  the  Parian  chronicle,  supplied  the  I 
many  ingenious  conjectures.     We  cai 
enter  into  the  dispute  respecting  die  au 
of  thc-ic  curious  stones.     Sit  Isaac  Ne 
other  able  chronologists  »n<l  hisioriuiis  hi 
little  regard  to  their  claims;  and  in  1788 
Uobenson,   in   an    essay,    entitled  tU< 
Chronicle,  boldly,   and  with    much  pi 
i»«iM»rti  dieni  to  be  a  fabrication  of  com 
modern  d.ile.    This  treatise  w:is  a'viewi 
late  profi'isor  Porson,  in  the  Monthly 
.lune  1780;    lluil  distinguished   Creel 
fully  and  very  ubly  %  indicating  the  au 
uf  the  Parian  marbles.  SeeaUuhisTra 
by  Mr.  hi<|d.  p.  57.    The  it-ader  will 
sufficiently   acquainted  wtlh  both  sida' 
subject 

■ '  '  NUlN.\CRA,  in  conchology. 
In  found  in  some  rivers  of  Kuru 
■  I  composed  of  fragmenit  o 
'1  tin  each  other. 

-   .;     ..,    -.N.\CECS,  Ui  orni'"-!    - 
uf  tiirdus  ot    ihruvh,    th:it    i' 
marilii*  of  I'uropc,  and   i*  i 
UulTon  and  HriHson  ;  ihe  jiin<  ■ 
luuj^hb}^  ;  and  the  rccd  iluujh  ' 
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'-> "'■--'  than  the  coTOTnon  I'lrk  ;  of  a  fer- 

color ;     quill-feallierj    brown, 

.lid.     It  is  fouad  in  Russia  arid 

>  i  )INETT,  in  entomolo^,  a  species  of 
it^a;   color   irhitish,    vith    vitlosc  antennre, 
I  black  ey  vi-   II  u  found  in  Europe,  in  reedy 

rNPrVTS,  a  species  of  plialsna,  living  on 

^oreouj  wiih  black  dots,  marked 

iitral  brown  spot.     Also  a  spe- 

Id  »l>iiis  uiat  Uves  on  the  leaves  of  the  wood- 

Tk  bodj    i^   green ;  thorax    and    head 

_    t 

AXt'NDO,  ID  botany,  the  reed :  a  genus  of 

ike  Ji|Tnia   order,    Irundria  class  of    plants ; 

mlBf  tn  the  natural  methud  under  the   fourth 

•AffiCniDina.  Tlie  calyx  consists  of  two  valves, 

$ai  At  floscules  are  thick  and  downy.     The  fol- 

|||»iil^a»  the  principal  s{>ecies,  vii.     1.  A-  ar- 

Ibao,  haA  a  iree-like  stalk,  witli  narrow  leaves, 

'tn!  JD  all  other  respects  resembles  llie  barabos. 

'  oit  or  the  bamboo,  is  a  native  of  lite 

J  abd  tome  parts  of  America ;  where 

weuiSy  attains  the  height  of  sixty  feet.     See 

3.  A.  debax,  or  manured  reed,  a  na- 

'  mria  com»tnes,  but  will  bear  the  cold  of 

'  moittiiie  winters  in  the  open  air.     It  dies 

ItoflVfDiface  in  autumn,  but  appears  again  in 

l*n  or  twelve  feet  high  in  one  summer. 

.  of  th«»*]>eciesare  brougli'  from  Spain 

lasal ;  ana  used  by  weavers,  as  also  for 

|fehirti;-r.x!'i      4.  A.  orientalis  is  what  the 

jwns:  it  grows  m  a  vallt-y 

.<<'  also  on  the  banks  of  the 

liw  Jiirdaa      \one  <:<f  these  plants  arc  found  in 

5.  A.  pbmi^mitis, or  the  common  niarsh- 

iiir  4ides  of  our  rivers,  and   in 

0.  A.  versicolor,  the    Indian 

<uppose<l  to  be  a  variety  of  the 

trom  It  only  in  liavin'g  variegated 

'XSTABgi'iKJf5,  the  son  of  Tarquin  II. 

kin^  of  Home,  who  nieeluig  Itrutus  in 

itint  lattie.  after  (be  laniUimenl  of  the  royal 

"Mr,  tlity  miiUully  killed  each  ulher. 

AttriLA,  in  itsc  mi'ldle-ai;e  writers,  a  field 

ll>»s*Td  .-.M'*  viwe<l.     Some  writers  also  use  the 

■r  lie  work  of  a  day  at  plough. 

A  V  MCI,  or  Aa(i<u)»  rtei.r>», plains 

I  ai  tatmuu.  tiinous  fur  the  lait  battle  between 

'  Eoonos  and  Pytihuf ,     Thai  prince  being  at 

■annB.aiid  heannj;  that  the  two  new  consuls 

lias  Dmtatus  und  Cornelius  Lcntulus  had 

their  forces,  t!ie  one  including  Lucania 

I  «i(bvT  S;iTuniHm  ;  he  dividwj  a  chosen  de- 

.   into  two  Ixxlies,  marching 

iiU  Dctitatus,  in   iiopes  of 

'  nrip  near  H<'neventum. 

.      ■      '>iice  of  his  approach, 

'  hmenu  with  a  strong 

Li  meet  hun,  repulsed 

nf  ihe  lipirotA  to  the 

look.  wiiMc  i>t  their  elephaut.s.  Curius, 

by   tfnt  success,  marched  into  the 

I  fi-  •>'*■  up  ill*  army  in  a  plain, 

*44C^  ^i'^-  .;h   for  his  troops,  but  too 

mumm  ftt  tin:  L;  .rut  phalanx  to  act.     But  the 

JUi^s  *ay)tfam  to  try  Ins  strength  and  skill  with 


so  renowned  a  commander,  stimnhitcd  him  t; 
engage  at  tliat  gre.it  disadvauia-^e.  I'pon  the 
first  signal  the  action  began  ;  and  one  of  the 
king's  wings  givio;:  way,  victory  seemed  iadined 
to  the  Romans.  Hut  thiit  wing  where  the  king 
fought  in  person  repulsed  tlie  enemy,  and  drove 
them  (o  tlieir  entrenchments.  This  advantage 
was  in  great  part  owing  to  the  elephants ;  a  cir- 
cumstance wl.ith  Curius  perceiving,  commanded 
a  body  of  reierve,  which  he  had  posted  near  the 
camp,  to  advance  and  attack  tliose  animals  with 
burning  torches ;  which  frightened  and  annoyed 
them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  wheeled  almut, 
broke  into  the  piialanx,  aud  put  that  body  into 
the  utmost  disorder.  Tlie  Romans  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  confusion,  chaigtd  with  sucli  fury 
th;vt  the  enemy  were  entirely  broken  and  defeated. 
Vyrrhus  retired  to  Tarenlum,  attended  only  by 
a  small  body  of  horse,  leaving  the  Romans  in  full 
possession  of  Lis  camp;  which  they  so  much  ad- 
mired, that  they  ever  after  imitated  it  as  a  morlel. 

AllL'S'PEX,  ^       Lat.  ariispex,  or  haruipf.r, 

Atn:s'piCE,     >  from  ura,  an  altar,  and  tpirtrcj 

ARVh'picY.    J  to  see,  to  regard, 

A'lom'd  wich  bridal  pomp,  she  fiti  in  ki«te; 
The  public  notariet  and  anupe^  vniu 

Drjtden'B  Jwoenal'i  Satires,  10. 

Th«>^y  [the  Roina.iu]  had  colleges  for  auij^urs  and 
arutpicet,  who  used  to  make  Ihcir  prcdicliuns,  lome- 
times  by  fire,  tometimes  by  flyin);  of  fo^U,  Sec. 

Howell'*  jMttTt.  iii.  p.  23. 
A  flam  ntorc  scnsclt-as  tbftn  the  roguery 
Of  old  arwtyii-if  uid  iMigury. 

Butler's  UtiHibrai,  ii.  3. 

ARUSPICES,  or  llARCSPicr.s,  in  Roman  an- 
tiquity, an  order  of  priests  who  pretended  to 
foretel  future  events  by  inspecting  tlie  entrails  of 
victims  killed  in  sacriAce;  they  were  also  con- 
stdled  on  occasion  of  portents  and  prodigies. 
Tile  aruspices  were  always  chosen  from  the 
best  families;  and  as  their  employment  was  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  of  tlie  augurs,  they  were 
as  much  honored.  Their  college,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  other  religious  orders,  had  Us  parti- 
cular registers  and  records.  Cato,  who  was  an 
augnr,  used  to  say,  he  wondered  how  one  arus- 
(^ex  could  look  at  another  without  laughing  in 
his  face.  Tlie  aruspici  libri,  were  u  kiml  of  s;i- 
cred  writings  wherein  the  laws  and  discipline  of 
the  aruspices  were  described. 

ARV'UM,  in  ancient  agricuUare,  properly  de- 
noted ground  ploughed  hut  not  sowed.  The 
word  is  stimeiiines  extendinl  to  all  arable,  or  coru 
land,  in  contradiMinction  from  pasture. 

ARX,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  a  town,  fort, 
or  castle,  for  defence  of  a  pluce.  'Ilie  ars,  ii 
ancient  Rome,  was  a  distinct  edifice  from  the 
capitoi,  though  some  have  confounded  the  two. 
The  urx,  properly  speaking,  being  a  place  on  tlie 
highest  part  of  the  Capitoline  Mount,  fortified 
with  towt-rs  and  pinnated  walls,  in  which  was 
also  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  This 
was  also  the  name  of  a  consecrated  place  on  the 
Palatine  Mount,  where  the  augurs  publicly  per- 
fonned  their  olhce.  Off  this  arx  the  feciules,  or 
heralds,  gathered  the  grass  used  in  tlte  ceiemnuy 
of  lea^jues  and  treaties. 

ARYTiENOlDES,  in  anatomy,  two  cartila- 
^<:s  whi'Jjj  witholliers>  consthute  the  head  of  the 
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!anmx.  It  is  also  ap])lied  tn  some  muitcles  ol  llic 

AllYT«NOIDFJ'S,  in  anaiomy,  one  of  Uie 
muscles  servms;  to  close  fhe  larynx. 

AUVTHMUS,  in  itiedicine,  the  want  of  a  just 
modulation  in  the  pulse.  It  is  op|H»ed  to  eu- 
rytlimus,  a  pulse  modulated  agreeably  to  nature. 

ARZIJKlUr,  a  market  town  in  the  circle  of 
t'le  Maine,  district  of  Wunsiedel,  Bavaria.  The 
m-ighbouring  hills  yield  iron,  lime,  and  alum. 
The  lime  burned  here  is  lrans(>orted  as  manure 
to  the  Upper  Palatinate  aud  Bohemia.  Seven 
miles  east  of  Wunsiedel. 

ARZILLA,  an  ancient  maritime  town  of 
Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fer,  S.  S.  W.  of  Tan- 
gier*. It  wxf  formerly  a  Roman  colony ;  after- 
wards fell  under  the  government  of  the  Goths, 
and  was  next  taken  by  the  Mahommedans.  Al- 
phonso  of  Portugal,  lumamed  the  African,  took 
It  by  assault  in  1 472,  and  brought  away  the  pre- 
sumpti^'C  heir  of  the  crown.  After  that  prince 
came  to  the  throne,  he  besieged  it.  in  l.^OS,  with 
100,000  roen.  The  Portuguese  at  k'ntrth  forsook 
it  of  their  own  accord.  Long,  5°  40'  W.,  lat.  35"* 
40'N. 

AS.  Usually  called  a  conjunction,  but  npcord- 
ing  to  some  the  Saxon  article,  tht,  thif  or  that, 
which  they  say  may  always  be  substituted 
for  iU 

Besides  that  l:\w  which  conccraeth  men  ctt  mrn  ; 
and  that  which  beloag»  onto  mtn  cu  th«y  are  mrn, 
linked  with  others  in  •omi*  society  :  tLcrts  is  a  third, 
which  tonche*  all  •tvctaI  hodie*  politick,  so  fur  forth, 
Ol  one  of  them  hath  publick  concerns  with  aoothrr. 

Hooker'*  Bettn.  Polity. 

Prince  Hen.  Dar'tt  Ibou  be  m  good  as  thy  wora 
nowT 

PaLST.  Why,  Oal,  thou  koowett,  at  tluiu  iLxi  Intt  a 
ntaa,  I  dare ;  but  at  thou  art  a  prince,  I  fear  thirc,  ai 
I  fear  th«  roariI^;  of  the  lion's  whelp. 

Shaispcare.  Hemry  IV. 

When  thon  dofth<-aT  I  an  (U  I  have  been  ; 
Approach  inc.  and  thou  shall  bcoj  ihou  wast.  Id. 

Tb«  ctinntng;<>M  mariner*  wtn  M  conquered  by  the 
Mnm,  «•  they  thought  it  best,  with  strickjen  sails,  to 
yield  to  be  ^ovciued  by  il.  Snbiejf. 

He  had  sii£h  a  denterout  pr<kclivity,  m  his  teacher* 
were  fain  to  restrain  his  fonrar^tncsa.  Wiyttem. 

The  relations  arc  to  uncertain,  4U  tbry  require  a 
gr<al  deal  of  eaaminaLlun.  flocon. 

God  shall  bj  grace  prrvrnt  sin  so  toon,  at  to  kt-ep 
tbeaoul  im  the  virKiniiy  of  iti  fint  innoeener.     Smttk, 
Madam,  were  I  a*  you,  I'd  take  her  cowucl  ^ 
I'd  speak  my  own  diMnssa. 

A.  PhiOpU  Diohwol  JMMsr. 

The  ohjectiont  that  an  raised  against  it  «  a  tra> 
K«dy,  arc  as  follow. 

Gnjf'$  Prtfae*  to  WK»t  i'ye  C.tU  it. 

A  sinple  idra  is  one  iini/ona  idea  ;  m sweet,  biltrr. 

Waltt. 

Ae«  among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  wcit/.lit, 
consisting  of  twelve  ounces;  being  thr  samt:  with 
libra,  or  the  Roman  pound.  The  wtxil  is  d(.>- 
nred  from  tl*e  (Jreol  a»f,  which  in  tfie  Doric 
dialect  i«  used  for  •((, one,  q. d.  an  entire  thing; 
though  others  wilt  Iuvh  it  namcO  as,  quasi  n-s, 
because  made  of  briiM. 

As,  was  al«o  thr  name  of  a  lt<> >■    -^  Wr. 

feT*nt  w«i>;hl  and   dijreniiil  ii 

•^  of  the  common «%eallh.     I  !> 

pllius,  acconling  to  Euscbius,  ibe  itoman  mufu>y 


Avai  cither  of  wood,  leather,  or  shells.  In  d>e 
time  of  Tullus  Ilostilius,  it  was  of  brass  ;  and 
culled  as,  libra,  libella,  or  pondo,  because  xtti- 
alty  weighiiit;  a  pound  or  twelve  ounces.  Aboof 
420  years  after,  the  first  Punic  war  baviiv^  es- 
hausted  the  treasury,  they  reduced  the  as  to  twro 
ounces.  In  the  second  Punic  war,  Hannibal 
pressing  very  hard  upon  them,  they  reduced  the 
as  to  half  itsi  weight,  in.  to  one  ounce.  Ami 
lastly,  by  the  Papirian  law,  they  took  away  half 
an  ounce  more,  and  consequently  retluced  iha 
as  to  the  dinimulivc  weight  of  half  an  oonce; 
and  it  is  generally  thought  that  it  cool)-' 
nucd  the  same  during  the  commonwealth.  Mid 
evt'n  till  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  The  as, 
therefore,  was  of  four  different  weights  m  the 
commonwealth.  Its  original  stamp  was  tliat  of 
a  sheep,  ox,  or  sow  ;  hut  firom  tlie  time  ol  (k* 
emperors,  it  had  on  one  side  a  Janus  with  tsro 
faces,  and  on  the  feverse  the  ro<>trum  or  prow  of 
a  ship. 

As,  being  uspd  to  denote  any  integer  orwhdU^ 
signiAed  in  old  Englisli  law  the  whole  inhere 
tance ;  whence  lizres  ex  asae,  the  heir  to  ihe 
whole  estate. 

ASA  ;  KDN,  Ileb.  i.  e.  a  healer  of  sickness* 
king  of  Judah,  succeeded  his  fallier  Abijam* 
A.  M.  2988.  He  abolished  idolatry,  restored 
the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  Benhadad  king  o>f  Syria,  took  seve- 
nil  towns  from  the  king  of  Israel.  He  die4 
A.  A.  C.  917,  and  was  succeeded  by  Jehosba- 
phat. 

Asa,  among  naturalists,  a  word  taken  by 
modern  authors  from  the  lasar  of  the  ancients,  ti 
applied  to  a  gum  very  different  from  that  ao- 
CJenlly  known  by  the  name.  The  asa  of  the 
ancientji  was  an  odoriferous  and  fragrant  t^iint  ; 
that  of  after  ages  had  so  little  title  to  thi^  • 
that  they  distmguished  it  by  an  addition..; 
expressing  its  being  of  an  offensive  snuil,  a 
AsAFctTiDA,  which  see.  The  Arabian  wnter* 
describe  two  kinds  of  asa,  the  one  of  an  ofiJetaivt^ 
the  otJier  of  an  aromatic  smell. 

Ai»A,  or  AssA,  in  the  materia  medica.  a  nunr 
given  to  two  very  different  siilot.tat.cs,  calkd 
asa  dulcis  ami  :i«a  fa'tida. 

ASAKtKTlDA,  in  chi'mistry,  the  commoo 
name  of  thu  I'tKUta  asafcetiJa  of  Lionani<^ 
which  see. 

ASAIIEL;  SlCtPK,  Heb.  i.e.  God  hu 
wrought;  one  of  the  sons  of  Zeniiah,  Lkitid's 
•ist«r,  and  tlie  younger  brother  of  Joab.  |]« 
was  one  of  David's  thiny  heniei,  and  rcuurka- 
ble  for  hi»  swiftness.  At  the  battle  of  Gibeoo  lie 
pumied  .\bner  with  so  much  ob«tmacy,  that  he 
wa*  obligeiJ  to  kill  him  in  M-lf-thfence,  tlxmi^ 
it  would  appear  will)  reluctance;  2  Sun-  iL 
1J>— 23. 

A.SAPH :  90K.  Ileb.  i.  e.  gathering ;  the  ana 
of  Ri<r.tcliiali,  a  (>er»homito,  and  *  feoKKM 
muHici-m  and  psalmist  under  David,  Vmf  of 
Israel.  Twclvi;  of  the  Psalms  bear  bia  name; 
but  It  is  doubted  whether  he  was  the  author  of 
tliem  all,  u  •iMne  r<'lale  lu  later  tinicS. 

A^kiMi,  Sr.  a  city  of  Flintshire,  in  North 
Wales,  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley  at  the  coa« 
fluence  of  the  Klwy  iinrl  (.'Iwyd,  twenty  railw 
west  of  Chester,  aod  S05  north-west  of  LomluD. 
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IOC,  Sl  Asaph  M  of  great  antiquily« 

|«rd   about  A,  D-  560,  hy  Kenligern, 

Glasgow.     Hi?  l>ei;<Li]  the  church  on 

the  nrer  KI» y,  wIktux'   it  is  called 

b,  Ll4a    Elwj',  and  ii>  Latin,  Elwen- 

[ern      leturning    into    Scotland    left 

"Kii   <iiicc«?ssof.     The  country  was  fre- 

times  the  scat  of  war  between 

1-  1  tJic  Welili;  and  the  records  of 

tSeweare  therefore  very  defective.     This  dio- 

iwr  don  not  contain  any  one  whole  county, 

tiii  c-ftn^i»l»  of  pan  of  Denbijjh,  Fhnt,  Mont- 

crory,  .in-J  Merioneth  shires,  and  a  small  part 

in  are  121  parishes,  and  131 

-,  most  of  which  are  in  the 

of  the  bishop.     It  has  hut 

'   that  of  St.  Asaph,  which 

"  v.i...  1  ID  iiiij  ;  is.iupric,  for  the  better  maiuie- 

oBct  thtr*of.    Tb«  town,  allhout^h  siimited  in  a 

ndt  Tallry,  is  a  poor  ilUbuilt  place ;  and  the  ca- 

limiai  3k   pUm    buildini;,    170   feci    lung,    108 

Iwl,  ami  do  high.      St.  Asaph  is  contributory 

*4i>  Fliot   4n    seudtDg    one   member    to    par- 

luatrat.     Market  on  Saturday.     The  deanery 

^  Sc  Anph  ij   valued  at  £45.  lli.  5c/.,  and  is 

v^it^I  lu  me  vicarage  of  Uenllaa in  the  deanery 

St.  a  native  of  North  A'ales,  was  de- 

•  ••  indent  family,  and  flourished  un- 

*T  '  irig  of  the  Britons,  about  A.  I). 

5*1*  iwiii.'  j^  monk  in  ilie  convent  of  Llan 
L«7,  iiifl  the  successor  of  its  founder  K enti- 
les, that  csiablishment  rwreived  his  name  ever 
At  He  wrote  the  t)rdi nances  of  his  churcli, 
Mi  ike  Life  of  St.  Kentigern.  Bayle  says  he 
«■*  ike  fiat  who    received  unction  ftom  the 
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PHEIS,  flira^dc  '•  f^^^  <*  negative,  and 
•iHtt  ckv ;  [«rsoiis  who  do  not  utter  their 
*im  ka  a  clrar  manner.  The  defect  is  occa- 
■■dytaY*  f '.sb-n, '  either  by  some  iuirt  which 
#t  «fsvi>  'i  have   contracted  from  a 

^anltr  cr  '^,  or  else  hy  delirium.' 

A*'"'"  r  ,\/*ri;'^,  an   order  of  soldiers 

•  t  rn\y,  whom  they  expose   to  die 

^  mi^'L >  1.1  •  •  tifmy.  Tlie  word  is  derived 
hm  ike  1  ir>,i>  I  .iph,  whicli  signihe^  rank, 
iiB  vbancL  iL>  y  have  formed  aspliaph,  to  range 
■  iMtk.  T^ioy  travel  on  foot,  and  have  no  pay 
W  Ac  plunder  ihcy  can  get  from  the  enemy. 

ASAk,  a  Kold  com  current  at  Ormtis  in  the 
IMaa  (iulfi  worth  6j.  sd. 

ilSAROTA,  aoap^ira',  from  a  and  iraxpw,  I 
••vcp ;  a  kind  of  {.tainted  pavement  in  use  be- 
&»ar  invention  of  .Mosaic  work.  The  roost 
mkhated  was  tliai  at  I'ergamos,  painted  by 
i'Mi,  ac']  '  '  '  4  the  appearance  of  crumbii, 
«i  Hth^  (I  I  been  swept  after  dinner; 

iiiniin^'    tiJ  Pliny,  d»e  denomination. 
It  supposet  it  to  have  been  a  black  kind 
•f  ■'  -•  'riiry  matter. 

HACCt,  m  l>niany,  a  genus 

ier,  and   dudecandria  class 

its.      The  L-jl)iL  is  trifid  or  quRdriftd,  and 

*o  tHu  germen  ;  there  is  no  corolla ;   the 

k  >•  U'^Aihtry  and  crowned.      There  are 

^tcoes,  VIZ.   1.   A.  Canadense,  a  native  of 

8.  A.   EuropuMim,  growing  naturally 

puts  of  England  ;  aod  3.  A.  Vtrgini- 


cum,  a  native  of  America..  The  dried  roots  of 
thi^  plant  have  been  generally  brought  from  the 
Ijevant ;  those  of  our  own  growth  l>emg  sup- 
posed weaker.  Doth  the  roots  and  leaves  have 
a  nauseous,  bitter,  acrimonious,  hot  lasle  ;  their 
smell  is  strong,  and  not  very  disagreeable.  The 
principal  use  of  this  plant  among  us  is  as  a  ster- 
nutatory ;  and  the  rootof  asarum  is  t^erhaps  thi> 
strongest  of  all  the  vegetable  errhines,  white 
hellebore  itself  not  excepted.  The  leaves  are  the 
principal  ingredient  in  the  pulvis  stemutatorius, 
or  pulvis  asari  compositus,  of  tlie  shops. 

ASASI,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Guinea  to  a  tree,  the  leaves  of  wnich 
being  boiled  in  water,  and  held  to  the  mouth, 
cure  the  tooth-ache.  In  its  form  and  manner  of 
growing  it  resembles  the  laurel ;  the  leaves  are 
very  hard  and  stiff,  and  grow  alternately  on  the 
stalks;  they  have  short  pedicles,  and  die 
branches  are  blackish  and  rugged,  but  varie- 
gated with  small  reddish  spangles,  or  scaly  pro- 
tuberances. 

ASBAMB.-V,  in  ancient  geography,  a  fountain 
of  Cappadocia,  near  Tyana,  sacred  to  Jupiter 
and  to  an  oath.  Tlioiigh  this  fountain  btilphled 
up  as  in  a  state  of  boHing,  yet  its  water  was 
cold ;  and  never  ran  over,  but  fell  back  again. 

ASBECK,  a  town  of  the  bishopric  of  Mun- 
ster,  Westphalia,  anuexed  to  tlxe  possessions 
of  the  hotise  of  Salm  in  1803.  Here  is  a  con- 
vent for  noblemen's  daughters.  It  is  four  miles 
south-east  of  Ahaus. 

ASBEN,  a  considerable  kingdom  in  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  between  Fezzan  and  Cashna. 
The  sultan  is  said  by  Ilornemann  to  rank  next 
to  that  of  liornou  amont;  the  sovereigns  of  in- 
terior Africa.  Zanfara  and  Guberare  tributaries 
to  him  ;  he  resides  at  Agades,  and  himself,  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  subjects,  are  Tuaricks  of 
the  tribe  Kolluvi. 

ASBESTOS,  or  Asbestiis,  in  chemistry,  from 
u  privative,  and  (t^u'vvfu,  I  extinguish ;  a  mine- 
ral consisting  principally  of  silex  and  magnesia, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  alumina,  Ume,  and 
iron.  Il  is  a  greenish  brittle  substance,  unctu- 
ous to  the  touch,  and  somewhat  elastic.  Its 
fibres  exposed  to  the  violent  heat  of  the  blow- 
pipe-, exhibit  slight  indications  of  fusion  ;  though 
the  parts,  instead  of  running  together,  moulder 
away,  and  pan  fall  down,  while  the  rest  seem  to 
disappear  before  the  current  of  the  air.  Igni- 
tion impairs  the  flexibility  of  asbestos  in  a  slight 
degree.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Egyptians 
made  a  cloth  cf  this  substance,  which  they  used 
for  the  purpose  of  wrapping  up  the  bodies  of 
the  dead.  Pliny  says,  he  had  seen  napkins 
made  of  it,  which,  being  taken  foul  from  the 
table  after  a  feast,  were  thrown  mto  llie  fire,  and 
by  tliat  means  were  better  scoured  than  if  they 
had  been  washed  in  water,  kc.  But  he  roeti- 
lions  its  principal  use  being  for  the  making  of 
shrouds  for  royal  funerals,  so  that  the  ashes 
might  he  preserved  distinct  from  those  of  the 
wood,  &c.  whereof  the  funeral  pile  was  com- 
posed. He  calls  the  asbestos,  inventu  rarum, 
textu  difhcillimum.  Bapt.  Porta  assures  us,  that 
in  his  time  ilie  spinning  of  asbestos  was  a  thing 
known  to  every  lK>dy  at  Venice  ;  and  Sig.  Castag- 
natta^  a  superinti-udant  of  mines  in  Italy^  is  said 
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03  have  earned  the  manufacture  to  sucn  per^ 
fcction,  that  his  asbestos  was  soft  and  tractable, 
niuch  resembling  tdTnl>-skin  dressed   wluie :  he 
could  thicken   and  thin  it  at  pleasure,  and  thus 
either  make  it  iato  a  very  white  skin  or  into  paper. 
His  method  of  preparing  it  is   thus  descnbcd  : 
ihe  slone  is  laid  la  soak  in  warm  water;  then 
opened  and  divided  by  the  hands,  that  the  earthy 
matter  may  be  washed  out.     Theahlution  being 
several  times    repealed,  the    flax-like  filaments 
are  collected  and  dried;  being  most  conveniently 
spun   with  an  addition  of  Hax.     Two  or  three 
filaments  of  the  asbestos  are  easily  twisted  along 
witl>  the  flaxen   thread,  if  the  operator's  fingers 
are  kept  oiled.     Tlte  cloth  also,  when  woven,  is 
best  preser\'ed  by  oil  from  breaking  or  wasting. 
On  exposure  to  the  tire  the  flax  and  the  oil  burn 
out,  and  the  cloth  remains  pure  and  wh'te.    The 
shorter  filaments  which  separate  in  washing  the 
stone,  may  he  made  into  paper  in  the  common  . 
manner.     Five  varieties  are  described  :  I.  Com- 
mon asbestos,  which  occurs  in   masses  of  fibres 
of  a  dull  greenish  color,  and  of  a  pearly  lustre. 
It  is  scarcely  flexible,  and  greatly  denser  than 
amianthus.     Specific  pravity,  2"7.     Fuses  with 
difficulty  into  a  prayish-black  scoria.     It  is  com- 
posed of  63*9  silica,  16  magnesia,  12'8  brae,  6 
oxide  of  iron,  and    1*1  alumina,  and  is  more 
abundant  than  amianthus,  being  usually  found  m 
serpentine,  at  Portsoy,  the  Isle  of  Anglcsea,  the 
Liuird  in  Cornwall,  &c.     It  was  found   in  the 
limestone  of  Olenlilt,   by   Dr.  M'Culloch  in  a 
pasty  state,  but  it  soon  hardt«ed  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  2.  Amianthus,  which  occurs  in  very  long, 
fine,  flexible,  elastic  fibres,  is  of  a  while,  greenish, 
or  nddish  color.     It  has  a  silky  or  pearly  lustre, 
and  is  slightly  translucent;  sectile;  tough  ;  speci- 
fic gravity,  from  1  to  2-3;  it  melts  with  difficulty 
before  the  blow-pipe  into  z  white  enamel,  and 
consists  of  59  silex,  35  magnesia,  9*5  lime,  3 
alumina,  and  2*25  oxide  of  iron.     It  is  usually 
found  in  serpentine,  in  Savoy ;  in  long  and  beaU' 
tiful   fibres,  in  Corsica ;    near   Bareges  in  the 
Tyrenees;  in  Dauphmy  and  Si.  Gothard  ;  at  St, 
Keveme,  Cornwall ;  and  at  Portsoy,  Scotland  ;  in 
mic.i  «late  at  Glenelg,  Invemessshire,  and  near 
Purham.     3.  Mountain  leather,  consisting  not 
of  parallel  fibres,  but  interM'oven  and  interlaced 
fo  as  to   become  tough.     When   in  very  tliin 
pieces   it  is  called  mountain  paper.     Its  color 
n  yellowish-white,  and  its  touch  meagre.     It  is 
foundatWanlockhead,  in  I^markshire.  Its  specific 
gravity  uncertain.     4.  Mountain  curie,  or  elas- 
tic asbestos,  is,  like  ihe   preceding,  of  an  inter- 
laced fibrous  texture  ;  is  opurpie,  has  a  meagre 
feel  and   ap|x^rancc,  not  unlike  common  cork, 
and  like  it  loo,  is  somcwbat  elAsiic,     It  swims 
on  water      lis  colors  are  white,  uniy,   ami   yeU 
lowinh-brown.     Heccive;!  an  iuiprt.»sion  from  the 
i»«il ;  very  tough  ;    rracks  when    handled,  and 
roiflu  with  difficulty  before  the  blow-puM-.    Spe- 
cific gravity,  from  bo«  to  099.     It  is  eomfK^ed 
of  liUca  »)2,  carbonate  of  lime  12,  carbonate  of 
magnesia   23,    alumina  28,  o«idc   of  irou    3. 
y  Mountain  wood,    or    lignifomi    a»brslos,    is 
usually  nutfam,  of  a  bwmn  color,  and  having 
the  a«p«ct  of  wood.      Inlernal    lustre,  gJmimer- 
ing.     Soft,  wctile,    and  lonj;h  ;  opnejue  ;  ferls 
tam^;  fusible  into  a  black   »!»/       >«pct»fi«: 
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gi^vity  20.  it  is  louiid  in  tlie  Tyrol;  m  Dauphmy;] 
and  in  Scotland :  and  has  lately  Ix'en  cmplovf' 
by  Aldini  a»  a  protecting  dress  for  firemen. 
ASCALON,  an  ancient  city,  one  of  the 
satrapies  or  principalities  of  the  i'hilistines ;  situ 
ated  on   the   Mediterranean,    forty-three   mill 
south-west  of  Jenisalem,  between  Aiotus  on  i 
north,  and  Gaza  on  the  south.    It  was  the  bir 
place  of  Herod  the  Great,  thence  sumamed 
calonites,  and  was  famous  for  its  escallioos,  i 
take  their  name  from  thb  town.  It  is  now 
Scalona. 

ASCANII,  in  entomology,  a  species  of  cur 
Ito,  of  shape  cylindrical,  color  black,  and 
on  the  sides. 

ASCANIUS,  the  son  of  i^neas  and  Ci 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
and  defeated  Mezentius  king  of  the  Tuscans, 
had  refused  to  conclude  a  peace  with  him. 
founded  Alba  Longa ;  and  died  about  A.  A.  < 
1139,  after  reigning  thirty-eight  years. 

Asc&«it's,  in  entomology,  a  species  of  papili 
Color  black,  above  and  beneath,  with  a  whil 
band ;  posterior  wings  reddish  ;  it  is  a  native  i 
sil. 

ASCARIS,  avcapic  •    from    anctw,  to 
about ;  in  zoology,  an  intestinal  worm  so  call 
from  its  troublesome  motion.     In  the  Lie 
system  it  is  a  genus  of  the  class  vermes, 
intestina ;  thus  genericaJly  characterised, 
round,  elastic,  and  tapering  towards  each  exl 
mily ;  head  with    three  vesicles ;  tail  obtuse 
subulate;  intestines  spiral,  milk-white,  and 
lucid.     Upwards   of   eighty  species  have 
enumerated,  generally  deriving  their  name 
the  animal  ihey  chiefly  infest:  for  ihe  intestifl 
canal  of  most  animals  is  affected  by  some  s| 
cies. 

The  species  of  Ascaris  described  by  Ci 
are  arranged  in  the  following  order : 

Infesting  man,  and  Uie  mammalia.— Ve 
cularis,  lumbricoides ; — vespertihonis,  in  the  lor 
eared  bat : — Phoca*,  bifida,  canis,  visceralis,  lu{ 
vulpis,  leonis,  tigridisi  felis,  cali,  martis,  broo- 
chialis,  renaliN,  mephitidis,  guloni.s,  talpie,  muris, 
hirci,  vituli,  equi,  suis,  apri. 

Infesting  birds. — •.\quilx,  albicilla,  buteoiui, 
mdvi,  subbutconis,  hermaphrodita,  comicis,  co- 
racia-,  cygni,  anatis,  fuligulre,  lari,  ciconi«e  tar- 
da;, papillosa,  gallopavonis,  galli,  gallins,  pha- 
siani,  tetraonis,  columbs,  alaudx,  sturni,  turrli, 

Infesting  reptiles. — Testudinis,  lacerls,  bu- 
fonis,  pulmonaiis,  rulxdrs,  trachealis,  ranr,  it>> 
lestinalis,  dyspnoos,  insons. 

Infesting  fislies — Anguilltr,  marina,  blennti, 
rhorobi,  percx,  globicola,  lacustns,  siluri,  fiui- 
oriis,  trutts,  maraenie,  acus,  halecis,  ar^^eiiunap, 
gobionis,  raja;,  squall,  lophii. 
Infesting  worms  - — Lumbrici. 
We  can  only  describe  tlie  two  principally 
fi.'stiiig  man. 

1 .  A.  lumbricoides,  u  about  the  same  le_„ 

with  Ihe  lumbricus  terrestns.  or  common  fcarttl- 
worm  :  but  il  wunu  the  proiul>erant  ring  townrda 
ihe  mi<ldlc  of  the  kxly,  the  only  mark  by  whidi 
tlicy  can  he  projwrly  distingui^hcil.  The  IkkI^ 
**  '""''"'"■''.  and  subulatcd  at  each  extrvraity  ; 
h'l  »omcwhai  tnungular.     The  lum- 

bfi  ihc  Murin  which  is  most  commonly 
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[Oufflan  intestines.  It  is  riviparous, 
vast  numbers,  2.  A.  verratcularis, 
lular  rugz  aod  the  mouOi  trun*- 
is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and 
llcktr  at  one  end  than  the  oilier.  It  is  found 
ihuggj  places,  in  the  roots  of  putrid  planU, 
1  ttfj  frequ«Dtly  in  the  rectum  of  children 
Ihsoes.  It  emaciates  children  greatly,  and 
— edmcj  Tomited  up.  See  Meoicijie  and 
Woiuo. 

ASCAROIDELS,  a  species  of  cucuUanus  found 
ilk  Ai  Aomach  of  the  sUurus  glanus :  the  head  is 
tail  round,  short,  and  pointed  with 

ASCIX'D,  Atcenda,  from  ad, 

As0'6*yT,  n.  &  adj.^  and  tccndo,  to  climb. 
Aaus'DAKCT,  f  To  mount  upwards, 

AtcUMoy,  1  to  mount,  to  rise,  to 

iaru'iivK,  1  acquire  an  elevation, 

JUeo'i.  a  superiority, 

hn*  audi  vacUIy  Dido  baiib  ttiay, 
ftfantpMkia  in  huntini;  forth  he  wend 
Ikaaaw  »b  fut  »»  Tit^n  *lots  ateemd, 
iai  aair  IW  vaild  gan  h\i  bemct  tpred. 

DuttgloM  Kneadoi,  hk.  iv,  p,  104, 
VaAmbolachA,  tlum  ladder  whervwithal 
b  — Itag  Btli^H^e  Meemdt  the  ihron«. 

Smhfemre.  Richard  It,  act  v.  tc.  2. 
Over  he*d  np  grew 
faafoalle  bri^t  of  loftmt  thad*, 
(tliH  aaA  piac  aoid  fir  and  brmnching  palm, 
A  i|lraa  ae(*e ;  and  as  the  ranis  ateeiui, 
Mb  ikav*  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
HsMrfkal  riew. 

Mmm'i  FariutiM  Loti,  book  ir.  line  131. 
Ybco,  rising  from  his  gravr, 
l^dH  priaopalitje*  and  powers ;  iriuroph'J 

•  ifia  Abw  ;  and .  with  atetiumn  bright, 
4hia»^  lad  captive  lhraui$b  the  air.  Id. 

Am  )oak'(d  Xliaha,  whm  to  mount  on  high, 
!■  aaiacr  took  ibe  chariut  of  the  tky  \ 
1W  tttf  pMBp«  ■■nwitwj,  left  the  view  ; 
HtfMfihM  (ated,  and  wished  to  follow  too. 

Pameil, 
In  his  blrsi  life 
I  ■«  Um  path,  and  in  Lii  death  the  price, 
4ari  (a  hi*  p«at  mtemt,  the  proof  supreme 
M  I— wmliiy.  YiNHy. 

Jbafattclaa  ■•«  cauxed.    At  his  took, 
•Bf*  ttemdamcy,  a  s|i«ll 
>,  was  lh«  jovlh  abash 'd. 

Obetr'i  AlHmaid,  hook  xiv, 
Iha,  kanriiBg  paaacd  Ihe  rocks  in  safety,  we  found 
^MM  of  ih«  ra«»t  rise  from  the  sea  with  a  smooth 
r  MSr*l ;  «ad,  floating  at  ease  upon  a  gentle 
■■Mi  caachcd  the  aands  with  our  feet. 

Hmwkmmtth't  Tettmachmt. 
•Mt  Idbaa  adjasted,  dean'd  their  vig'roas  wings, 

•  MMy  a  ctsclc,  Biaay  a  short  CMay, 
"n  nm^i  aad  roand  :  in  cong;regation  fnll, 
)%ar'i  Bghf  w«irWr.  Thomtim. 

Fife  £ll'd  bis  eyes  ; 
inaia(.  br  faade  th«  moltiinde  without 
\mmd  thm  nnpart  ;  tlwy  hi>  Toice  obry'd. 
te  d^iVi  tfae  wall,  part  poar'd  into  the  gate. 

Cowper't  Iliad,  book  xii, 

i*r»  "  astrology,  denotes   the  horo- 

<>|*  ree  of  the  ecliptic  which  met 

[B^  norwou  at  the  lime  of  the  birth  of  any 
^^m  tt  suppoted  to  hare  an  influence  on 


the  person's  life  and  fortune,  by  giving  him  a  bent 
and  propensity  to  one  thing  more  tlian  another. 
In  tlte  jargon  of  Astrologers,  it  is  also  called  the 
first  house,  the  angle  of  the  east,  or  oriental  an- 
gle, and  the  signiRcator  of  life.^-Such  a  planet 
ruled  in  his  ascendant ;  Jupiter  was  in  his  as- 
cendant, &c.  Hence  the  word  is  also  used  in  a 
moral  sense,  for  a  certain  superiority  which  one 
man  has  over  another  from  some  unknown  cause. 

Ascendants,  in  law,  are  opposed  to  descend- 
ants in  succession  ;  i.  e.  when  a  father  succeeds 
his  son,  or  an  uncle  his  nephew,  &.c.  heritage  is 
said  to  ascend,  or  go  to  ascendants. 

ASCENDING,  in  astronomy,  is  said  of  such 
stars  as  are  nsing  above  the  horizon  in  any  pa- 
rallel of  the  equator.    And  thus  likewise, 

AscFNDiKc  L/iTtTi;i>e.  is  the  latitude  of  a 
planet,  when  going  towards  the  north  {lole. 

AscENOixo  Node,  is  that  point  of  a  planet's 
orbit,  wherein  it  passes  the  ecliptic,  to  proceed 
northward.  This  is  otherwise  called  the  northern 
node,  and  represented  by  this  character  Si- 

AscENuiNc  Signs,  among  astrologers,  are 
those  which  are  upon  their  ascent,  or  rise,  from 
the  nadir,  or  lowest  part  of  the  heavens,  to  the 
zenith,  or  highest. 

Ascending  Vessels,  in  anatomy,  those  which 
carry  the  blood  upwards  ;  as  the  aorta  ascendens. 
See  Anatomy. 

^cENsiuK,  an  island  of  ihe  Atlantic,  in  S.lat, 
8°  R',  and  W.  long.  14°  28',  lately  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  Great  Britain,  with  a  view  to  the  better 
defence  of  St.  Helena.  Prior  to  this  it  was  wholly 
uninhabited.  The  island,  which  has  an  excellent 
harbour,  is  ten  miles  in  length  from  north-west 
to  south-east,  and  from  five  to  six  in  breadth.  A 
flag  officer  resides  here,  on  the  single  spot  which 
presents  a  vegetable  mould,  in  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  island :  and  homeward  bound  ves- 
sels from  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  East 
Indies  call  here,  under  certain  reguktions. 
Plenty  of  fish  and  sea-fowl  are  found  on  the 
shores,  and  some  fine  turtle.  Ascension  is  evi- 
dently a  volcanic  production ;  at  a  distance  it  has 
tlie  appearance  of^aji  immense  sugar-loaf  arising 
out  of  the  sea,  but  on  approaching  it  the  top  la 
broken  into  various  barren  peaks. 

ASCENSION,  in  astronomy,  is  either  right  or 
oblique.  Right  ascension  of  the  sun,  or  a  star,  is 
that  degree  of  the  equinoctial,  counted  from 
Aries,  which  rises  with  the  sun  or  star  in  a  right 
sphere.  Oblique  ascension  is  an  arch  of  the  equa- 
tor intercepted  between  the  first  point  of  Aries 
and  that  point  of  the  equator  which  rises  together 
with  a  star  in  an  oblique  sphere. 

To  find  the  right  ascension  of  the  tun,  stars, 
&c.  by  trigonometry,  say,  as  the  radius  is  to  the 
cosine  of  the  sun's  greatest  declination,  or  ohli- 
quity  of  the  ecliptic ;  so  is  the  tangent  of  the 
sun's  or  star's  longitude  to  the  tangent  of  the 
right  ascension.  To  find  the  ascensional  differ- 
ence, you  must  have  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
and  the  sun's  declination  given :  then  say,  as  the 
radius  is  to  the  tangent  of  tlie  latitude ;  so  is  tlie 
tangent  of  the  sun's  declination  to  tlie  sine  of  the 
usct^nsional  difference  sought.  This,  converted 
into  time,  shows  how  much  he  rises  before, 
or  sets  after,  six  o'clock;  by  subiraciing 
which  from  the  riglit  ascension,  when  the  siui  is 
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in  tne  nortliem  signs,  and  adding  it  when  he 
is  in  the  southern  ones,  you  wilt  find  tite  oblique 
ascension. 

Ascr.NstoN  Day;  ihe  day  on  which  the  ascen- 
sion of  our  Saviour  is  commemorated,  commonty 
called  Holy  TImrsday;  the  Thursday  but  one 
before  Whitsuntide. 

AscE^-slONAl■  DiFFFBrscr.,  is  the  difference 
between  the  nghl  and  oblique  ascension  of  the 
same  point  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere.  The  as- 
censional difference  of  the  sun,  converted  into 
time,  is  just  so  much  as  he  rises  before  or  after 
«ix  o'clock. 

ASCENSIONIS,  in  ichtnyology,  a  species  of 
perca,  found  about  Ascension  Island  ;  color 
reddish  above,  whitish  l>eueutli,  the  tail  bifurcated. 

A^tCEKT,  in  logic,  denotes  a  kind  of  argu- 
ment, wherein  we  rise  from  particulars  to  univer- 
sals  :  as,  when  we  say,  this  man  is  an  animal, 
and  thai  man  is  an  anunal,  and  the  other  man, 
4kc.  therefore  every  man  is  an  animal. 

AscEKT,  in  physics,  implies  the  motion  of  a 
body  upwards,  or  the  continual  recess  of  a  body 
from  the  earth.  The  I'eripatelics  attributed  the 
sponuneout  asc«ot  of  bodies  to  a  principle  of 
levity  inherent  in  them.  The  modems  deny  spon- 
taneous levity  ;  and  show,  that  whatever  ascends, 
does  it  in  virtue  of  some  external  impulse  or  ex- 
trusion. Thus  smoke  and  otJier  rare  bodies  ascend 
in  the  atmosphere;  and  od,  liirlit  woods,  &c.  in 
•water ;  not  by  any  internal  principle  of  levity,  but 
by  the  superior  gravity  or  tendency  downwards 
of  the  parts  of  the  medium  where  they  are.  The 
ascent  of  light  bodies  in  heavy  mediums  is  pro- 
duced after  the  same  maannr  as  the  ascent  or  tlie 
lighter  scale  of  a  balance.  It  is  not  that  such  scale 
has  at)  internal  principle  whereby  it  immediately 
tends  upwards ;  but  it  is  impelled  upwards  by  the 
prepoiiderancy  of  tlie  other  scale  ;  the  excess  of 
the  weight  of  the  one  having  llie  same  effect^  by 
augmenting  its  im|Kitus  downward?,  as  so  mticn 
real  levity  ia  the  other ;  because  the  tendencies 
notually  oppose  each  other,  and  that  action  and 
ce-«ctinn  are  always  equal. 

ASCERTAIN',     )      Old  Fr.  orfr/tnrr,  from 

Asciuitaim'ulkt.  ]  ad  and  ctrtum,  ctmo;  gr. 
«piii««,todbtinguish,  to  separate.  To  be  sure  or 
certain,  to  discover  the  truth,  to  bring  inquiries 
to  a  satisfactory  result. 

Thr  divine  Uw  both  tuerrtaineth  the  trath<  uid  sup- 
ftieth  uoto  Of  thr  wa4it  u(  other  laws.  Hooker, 

Money  ditrm  front  unruined  silver  in  thi*,  that  iho 
<|i2aAtity  of  silver  in  cafh  pircti  it  ateertauttd  by  the 
namp.  Loelu. 

Right  jndfmrat  of  niyiMrlf  may  give  tn«  'be  other 
certainty  ;  that  ia,  atetrtain  mts,  that  I  am  in  the 
munber  of  God'i  children. 

HamoHtmd'i  Pntetteol  Cattehiim. 

Thii  make*  lu  act  with  a  rrpuae  of  mind,  and  von- 
tlcTfuJ  tjuiquillity  ^  bccaaac  it  a*i:crr«Ma  lu  of  the 
Cwodnraaofoar  work.  Drj/dmU  Dufrttnu)/. 

If*  tfilU  ua  \hu  tb*  poaltive  arniftttuMmmt  of  it> 
linut*.  aiMl  ita  aerurity  fmm  invaiton.  were  amoDK 
tke  ranaea  for  which  civtl  aocicty  ilarif  haa  been 
iiMUtui«d. 

Burhf  m»  tk*  Rimtiutitm  m  Fr«mM. 

T1'»  rV.»ii.  t*TS  oi  pvat  mrn,  which  arr  atwaya 
toy  ''■    they    Uvr,   am    atorrtninut  by   the 

fail'-'  in.  and  loanrr  or  ImI'T  rrrrivc  lUrir 

WVfM  of  1*IU6  Of  lofaBajr,  •C4:x>Tding  in  ihttr  true  de. 
iitju.  Comprr's  L€Mtn, 


ASCESIS,  from  the  verb  aatciiv,  used  by  the 
ancients  in  speaking  of  the  sports  and  combiitso^ 
the  athletx,  properly  denotes  exercise  of  llie 
body.  It  is  also  used  by  philosophers,  to  denote 
an  exercise  conducive  to  virtue,  or  to  the  acquir- 
ing  a  greater  degree  of  virtue.  This  is  partictt* 
larly  denominated  tiie  philosophical  ajceai^ 
because  practised  chiefly  by  philosophers,  «ti« 
make  a  more  peculiar  profession  of  improTinf 
themselves  in  virtue  ;  on  the  model  of  wl 
ancient  Christians  introduced  a  religious 

ASCETEHIUM,   in  ecclesiastical  wni^-ri,  * 
monastery,  or  place  set  apart  for  Uie  exercises  of 
religion.     The  word  is  formed  from  ascf"--   ^-- 
ercise ;  or  ascetra,  one  who  performs   t 
(Jriginally  it  signified  a  place  where  tJit.  .....^._ 

or  gladiators  performed  tneir  exercise. 

ASCETiCK,  n.  &  adj.  \      Atfcrnroc,  ammm 

Ascet'ici^m.  i  to  exercise.  Anpljwl 

primarily  to  lliose  who  exercised  tliemselves  in 
religious  contemplations  and  for  this  purpose 
separated  themselves  from  the  world. 

None  lived  Huch  long  lives  as  moaks  and  herfltitt} 
seqoeitcred  from  plenty,  to  a  ronstant  oteetiek  tomim 
of  the  severest  abstinence  and  devotion.  5iwlft> 

I  am  far  (rooi  couimt-ndiag  those  ateetickt,  that  oil 
of  a  pretence  of  keeping  theoiaelvea  uns^ioucd  fruai 
the  world ,  take  up  their  qoarlers  in  de»orts.       Svttit, 

He  that  prcacbea  to  man,  should  understand  what 
is  in  tnau  ;  and  that  skill  can  scarce  be  attained  by  an 
tucttick  ax  his  solitudes.  AtUiimrf. 

The  truth  is  we  have  seen,  and  yet  do  see,rrUgiotu 
societies  whose  rcli|poiM  doctrines  are  so  liitlo  ««v« 
viccable  to  civil  government  that  they  can  propel 
only  on  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  it.  Such  are  thoM 
which  teach  the  sanctity  of  celibacy  and  atcttieiam. 

Wtubvrlim't  AUiime*,  book  B. 

Ascetics,    persons   in    the    primitive  tina 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  exercises  of  piety, 
in  a  retired  life,  and  particularly  to  prayor    ■:■•"• 
nence,  and  mortification.     Afterwards   t 
was  bestowed  upon  the  monks,  especiall;. 
them  as  lived  in  solitude.     This  is  also  \l 
several  books  of  spiritual  exercises,  as  tl. 
tics,  or  devout  exercises  of  St.  Basil,  art:hbishop 
of  Cssarea  in  Cappadocia,  &c. 

ASCHAFFENBURG,  a  town  and  d; 
Germany,  on  the  Maine,  formerly  beloi; 
the  elector  of  Mentz,  who  had  a  palace  tlieix^ 
but  now  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria. 
It  is  memorable  for  being  the  place  where  kuif 
George  11.  took  up  his  quarters  the  night  befet* 
the  battle  of  Dettingen.  It  stands  on  an  em** 
nence,  in  a  delightful  country,  and  is  of  a  quad* 

rangular  fonn.     The   number  of  inhabit *•■; 

the  town  is  about  6400;  tliey  received  a  . 
able   augmenulion    by   the    emigratioh 
Mentz,  on  the   occupancy    of  that  citv   i  \  i'"^ 
French  in  1798.     It  has  four  churches,    ^  i  '    • 
foundation  called  Insignis  Cellegiata,  th.       ii 
chtu  monastery;  the  ancient  .Jesuits'  n. 
now  alyccum  or  public  school, 
was  taken  by  the  !■  rench  in  July  1 7 
in   1800.      The   rivulet  of  this  UMua   Ucic  dis- 
charges   itself  into   the    Maine.    This   town  i% 
eighteen  miles  south-east  of  Frankfort,  ami  foitj 
east  of  .Mentx. 

A.SCI1AM  (Roger),  was  horn  at  Kirby-Wukf, 
near  North  Allerton,  in  Yorkilure,  in  llie  f" 
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His  father  was  tteward  to  the  noble  fa- 

o(  ScTuop.     Roger   was   educated   in  the 

\y  of  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  who,  about  the 

JWK  1530,  i«it  him  to  St.  John's  College,  Cara- 

Midn,  where  he  was  sooo  distinguished  for  his 

wmeabon  and  abilities.     Ue  took  bis  degree  of 

JLB.  St  the  age  of  ei^teeo;    was   soon  after 

<lKte4  fcUow  of  his  college  ;  and  in  1536  pro- 

twrttil  A.  M.     In  1544  he  was  chosen  university 

«attBr;  and,  in  1548,  was  sent  for  to  court  to  in- 

Itracl  the  lady  Elizabeth  (afterwards  queen)  in 

tekarneid  Uo^ua^.      In  1550  he  attended  Sir 

Brrlwrt  Moiysine,  as  secretary,  on  his  embassy 

to  ^  cnperar  Charles  V.,  at  whose  court  he 

cooliMBd  uiree  yean,  and  in  the  mean  time  was 

tgfimttd  Lalio  sc^cretary  to  Edwurd  \'[.      But 

1(M  dK  death  of  that  prince,  he  lost  his  prc- 

imI  all   his  hopes,  being  professedly  of 

religioa  ;  yet,  contmry  to  his  expec- 

he  was  voon  aflier,  by  the  interest  of  his 

lord  Pa^t,  made  Latin  secretary  to  the 

kia^  tad   queen.     In  June    1554  he  married 

1ia.1laK»et  Uow,  with  whom  he  had  a  con- 

iioahie  fortune.     It  is  very  remarkable,  that, 

te^  Mr.  Ascham  was  known  to  be  a  protes- 

IM,  Ihe  oontioaed  iu  favor,  not  only  wiih  the 

■■uny  ef  those  times,  but  with  queen  Mary 

Wodt.    UpoD  the  accession   of  Elizabeth,  he 

«■  CN^naed  in  bis  post  of  Latin  sec  re  tar)', 

wi  wjuwifd    his    employment   as    preceptor 

*  W  inajesty  in  the  learned  languages.     lie 

i»i  ta   1668,   not   rich,  but  much   regretted, 

«pKi^  by  tike  queen.     He  wrote,  t.  Toxoph:- 

M.    Toe  scbole  or  partitions  of  shooting,  con- 

Wied  is  two  bookes,  written  by  Roger  Ascham, 

tM4,  and  now  newly  perused.     I'lcasaunt  fur 

•M  ntlcmen   and    yeomen    of  England,   &c. 

Iaq.    1571.      Tliis  treatise   was  dedicated  to 

Hawy  VIII.  who  settled  a  pension  of  £lO  per 

flMa  apon  the  author.     It  ii>  -said  to  hare  been 

■WMb  piiacipally  to  promote  the  improremenl 

liti^fim  prvte.     2.  A  Report  oftlie  aSairs  and 

•■*  «i  Hrnwany,  and  the  emperor  Charles  lii:i 

<aBr  J        3.  The  Seliooliiiaster :    first 

JK  ,  4to.      Mr.  Upton  published  an 

^Bnii  mm  notes,  m  1711.     ll  has  uncommon 

aanL    4.  Latin  epistles ;  Orst  published  by  Mr. 

€«aal  in  1S7(  :  the  best  edition   is  tfiat  of  Ox- 

fced  in  S703.    These  ar«  much  admired  on  ac- 

«na(of  tl«e  style,  and  esteemed  almost  ibe  only 

■^■Kal  wock  of  the  kind  written  by  an  Euglish- 

a«a-    5.  Apologia  contra  Missam,  1577,  8vo. 

fla  W4Ni.s   were   collected    and    published   by 

io  ooc  voiujne,  4to.  1769,  with  a  life,  by 

A8CUEBSLEBEN,  the  chief  town  of  a  dis- 
ia  the  principality  of  Halberstadt,  Prussia, 
Had  be<«een  llie  Eine  and  VVipper,  sixteen 
I  Mulh-east  of  llalberstadt  It  was  formerly 
town,  and  the  capital  of  the  principality 
a,  but  was  annexed  to  llalberstadt  in 
r  jftv  1320.  Here  are  manufactures  of  fneze 
laanfl ;  and  tike  suburbs,  one  of  which  is 
dw  Pfew  Town,  are  well  buill,  Inhabi- 
•hoQt  6000  ;  and  here  are  a  Lutheran  and 
"•►ii  tclivol;  four  churches,  one  of  which, 
lUed  :^f  ^Ta^k.et  church,  is  possessed  by  the 
^  '  mon.     TIte  castle  is  in  ruins. 

A5^.  >  '  .S,  king  of  the  Dacians,  one  of 
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those  monarchs,  wlio  is  said  to  have  assisted  king 
Arthur  in  his  wars. 

ASCIA»  in  antiquity,  an  instrument  supposed 
to  be  of  the  axe  kind,  used  in  the  fabric  of  the 
Roman  tombs,  and  frequently  represented  on 
them. 

AsciA,  in  surgery,  is  a  kind  of  bandage,  some- 
what oblique  or  crooked  ;  whose  fonn  and  use 
are  described  by  Sculteus,  in  his  Armani.  Chirug. 

ASCIBURGIIJM,  in  ancient  geography, sup- 

Eosed  to  be  one  of  the  fifty  citadels  boilt  on  the 
;hine,  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  who  adds,  that 
some  imagine  it  was  built  by  Ulysses.  Here  was 
a  Roman  camp  and  a  garrison.  To  its  situation 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  answers  a  small  ham- 
let, now  called  Asburg. 

ASCIDIA,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  order  of  vermes  mollitsca.  Tlie  body  is  cy- 
lindrical, and  fixed  to  a  shell,  rock,  Sic.  It  lias 
two  apertures,  one  on  llie  summit,  the  other 
lower,  forming  a  sheath.  These  creatures 
have  the  power  of  contracting  or  dilating  tlieiu- 
selves:  most  of  them  are  sessile.  Gmeliii  enu- 
merates the  following  species  :  papillo.sa,  gclatiii- 
osa,  inlestjnalis,  quadridentala,  rustica,  echinatn, 
mcnlula,  venosa,  prunum,  concbilega,  paraUel- 
ognunma,  virginea,  canina,  patula,  aspcrsa, 
scabra,  orbicularis,  corru^ata,  lepadiformis,  com 
planaia,  tuberculura,  villoma,  clavata.pedunculata, 
mammillaris,  globularis,  phusca,  gelatina,  cry- 
stalliua,  octodentata,  patelliforrnis,  pyura,  aaran- 
tium,  globularis. 

ASCINDOE,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  the 
people  of  Guinea  to  a  shrub,  which  they  iwe  in 
meaicine,  boiling  it  in  water,  and  giving  the  de- 
coction in  gonorrlicBas,  and  the  like  complaints. 
Pctiver  has  named  it  the  prickly  Guinea  ;>hrub. 
The  thorns  on  the  large  branches  are  very 
strong. 

ASCIT.'E;  from  airicoci  a  hag  or  bottle;  ia 
antiquity,  a  sect  of  Montanists,  who  appeared  in 
the  second  century  ;  so  named,  because  they  in- 
tniducfd  a  kind  of  Bacchanals  into  their  assem- 
blies, who  danced  round  a  bag  nr  skin  blowed 
up;  saying,  lliey  were  those  new  bottles  filled 
with  new  wine,  whereof  our  Saviour  makes  men- 
tion, Matth.  ix.  17. — ^They  are  sometimes  also 
called  Ascodrogittp. 

ASCITES;  from  avKat,  a  water  bottle ;  in 
medicine,  dropsy  of  the  belly;  so  called  from 
the  protuberance  of  the  belly  in  that  disease  re- 
sembling a  bottle.  It  is  divided  into  two  spe- 
cies, ascites  abdominalis,  in  which  there  is  a  re- 
gular and  equal  iuiumescenoc  of  the  abdomen  ; 
and  ascites  saccaCus,  when  the  ovaries,  &c.  are 
the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  the  swelling,  at  least 
in  the  beginning,  is  partial.  The  cure  ia  diflR- 
cult,  since  the  disease  is  often  only  the  symptom 
of  a  decaying  constitution  ;  evacuations  are  the 
chief  palliatives,  and  paracentesis  {-rapaKivriu, 
to  perforate),  or  tapping,  relieves  for  a  time,  and, 
in  some  cases,  permanently.     See  Medicine. 

ASCLEPIA,  a  festival  of  .tsculapius  the  god 
of  physic,  observed  particularly  at  Epidaurus, 
where  it  was  attended  with  a  contest  between  the 
poets  and  musicians,  whence  it  was  likewise 
called  Icpoc  aytuv,  the  sacred  contention. 

ASCLEPIAD,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  verse  com- 
posed of  four  feet,  the  fir^  of  which  m  a  spondee. 
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the  second  and  third  cboriambuses,  and  tiie  last 
u  pyrrhiciruis  :  or  oT  four  foel  and  a  cssura^  llie 
first  a  si»cif»dei?,  the  second  a  dactyl,  after  which 
comes  tnc  ca-sura,  then  tJic  two  dactyls  ;  us 

Mvcclna*  AtJlvI*  |  edile  |  re^U'&t. 

O  ei  I  prxsidl^iun  [  iiulc{!  tlfjcu^  nicum. 

ASCLEPIADES,  a  celehrated  physician 
dmong  the  ancients,  was  a  native  of  Prusu,  in  Bi- 
thynia,  and  practised  physic  at  Home,  about 
A.C.  9G.  lie  was  tlie  liead  of  i  new  sect  ; 
and,  by  prescribing  wine  and  cold  water  in  the 
cure  of  llie  sick,  acquired  a  very  great  reputa- 
tion, lie  wrote  several  books,  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Galen,  Celsus,  and  Pliny;  but  they 
are  now  lost, 

AscLErMADES  a  lamous  physician  under 
Adrian,  of  the  sanie  city  with  t)>e  former.  He 
vrrote  on  the  compoitition  of  medicines,  both  in- 
ternal and  external. 

ASCLEPIAS,  SwALi.ow-WoRT,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  tlie  digynia  order,  and  uenlandria  class 
of  plants ;  ranking  in  the  natural  method  under 
the  thirtieth  order,  contorta.  The  generic  cha- 
racter i«  taken  from  tive  oval,  concave,  hornlike 
nectaria,  which  are  found  in  tl»e  flower.  There 
are  lunctecn  specieai,  of  which  tlie  following  are 
the  most  remarkable,  viz.  1.  A.  alba,  or  com- 
mon swallow-wort.  2.  A.  curassavica,  or  bas- 
tard ipecacuanha,  a  native  of  the  warm  parts  of 
America.  3.  A.  Syriaca,  or  greater  Svrian  dogs- 
bane.  The  root  of  tlie  hrst  species  is  used  in 
medicine.  Though  reckoned  by  botanists  a  spe- 
cies of  dogsbane,  it  may  be  distinguished  from 
all  the  poisonous  sorts,  by  its  yieldmg  a  limpid 
juice.  The  root  has  a  strong  smell,  especially 
when  fresh,  approaching  to  tliat  of  valerian,  nr 
nard  ;  the  taste  is  at  first  sweetish  and  aromatic, 
hut  soon  becomes  bitterish,  subacrid  and  nause- 
ous. It  is  esteemed  sudoriiic,  diuretic,  and  em- 
menagogue.  It  is  also  frequently  employed  by 
the  French  and  German  physiciarts  as  an  alext- 
pharmic,  and  sometimes  aj  a  succedaneum  to 
contraycH'a,  whence  it  has  received  the  name  of 
contrayerva  Uermanoruiu. 

Aht'LKPlODOULS,  a  British  prince  who 
flourished  in  Uic  third  century.  lie  killed  Alec- 
tus  the  Roman  general,  who  liad  slam  the 
celebrated  Carausins ;  and  was  eleeted  king  of 
the  Ilrilons,  A.  D.  '232.  lie  besieged  and  took 
London  from  the  Komans,  and  threw  Livms  Gal- 
lus  the  Iloman  general  into  a  brook,  wiuch  thence 
rccciveil  the  name  of  Gallbrook,  since  chan^^ed 
into  \Va11bro<.>k.  lie  was  at  last  slain  by  Coilus 
il.  kin){  of  the  Hntons,  A.  D.  260. 

ASCOlJCiLUS,  in  botany;  from  aoKOi,  a  skin, 
and  i^Koc,  a  cast ;  so  catkil  l.tecausc  the  seeds 
lire  tlmjwn  out  with  elasticity  ;  class,  crypto<^-.i- 
mia  fungi.  Its  essential  characters  are,  reve|)Ui- 
cle,  H. —Ill-  !•' mi.i.ln.ncal ;  seed-cases  oblong, 
diw-i  ,  ■•eetU  nioi%l,  aVKiul  eijrht. 

I.  A,  » ,  -wdery  ascobolus.  Comiiuiii 

on  cow-dung  late  in  autumn.  '2.  A.  carncus, 
flesh-colored  a»cob<.>1ut  ;  found  on  dun;;  in 
woods,  rare.  3.  A-  gUber,  smooth  brown 
bolus,  on  cow-dung  lU  autumn.  4,  A.  imnv 
sunk  ascobolus;  in  the  same  silUMtions,  uhuuiii 
etitirr<ly  kunk  wi  the  duug,  so  that  the  secdi.a»es 
only  are  promincoU 


ASCODUT/K,  in  church  history,  a  sect 
Christians,  in  the  second  century,  who   r 
all  use  of  symljois  and  sacraments,  on  tl  : 

ciple,  that  incorporeHl  things  cannot  be  om n- 

nicated  by  tilings  corporeal,  nor  divine  mysterin 
by  any  thing  visible. 

ASCUGEPHVRUS,  in  writers  of  the  i 
asfe,  a  bridge  supj.>orted  on  bags  made  of  !■   • 
or  bullocks'  hides.     Such  bridges  appear  to  \a\e 
been  in  use  among  the  ancients,  and  to  have  gncn 
the  denomination  to  a  tribe  of  Arabs,  heoce  calM 
Ascitac. 

ASCOLI,  anciently  called  Asculum  Picenum, 
a  pretty  large  and  populous  town  of  Italy,  in  lh« 
marquisate  of  Ancona,  and  territory  of  tlie  churc5i. 
It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  seated  on  a  mouritiiu 
between  the  rivers  Tronto  and  Caslellano,  for 
eight  miles  isouth  of  Ancona. 

AscoLi  ni  Satkiano,  formerly  called 
lum  Apulum,  and  Asculum  Picenum,  a  city  of 
Naples,  in  the  Capitanata,  with  a  bishop's  tec 
under  the  archhisnop  of  Benevenlo,  seventy 
miles  east  of  Naples,  and  thirty  west  of  Maii&e« 
donia. 

ASCOLIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  festinl 
celebrated  by  the  Atlienian  husbandmen  in  honor 
of  Bacchus,  to  whom  they  sacrificed  a  he-gual, 
and  made  a  foot-hall  of  his  skin,  because  that 
animal  destroys  itie  vines.  See  J'irgU,  Gtarg. 
ii.  380. 

ASCONIUS  Pedianvs,  an  ancient  gramma- 
rian of  Padua;  and,  according  to  Servius.  aa 
acquaintance  of  Virgil's.  He  wrote  commenta- 
ries on  Cicero's  OraUons,  fragments  of  which 
are  published  in  Cicero's  works. 

A  SCO  PH  O  R.\,  in  bota  riy ;  from  atrcoc,  bladder, 
and^fpw,  to  hear;  class  cryptogamia  fungi.  lu 
essential  characters  are,  thread-shaped,  terminating 
in  a  slightly  inflated  head.  There  is  but  one 
species,  viz.  A.  perennis,  perennial  bladder- 
mould. 

ASCORCA,  a  town  and  valley  of  Majorct^ 
six  leagues  from  Palma,  principally  known ' 
its  famous  sanctuary,  Nue^tra  Senora  dc  XJii 
This  is  a  large  and  beautiful  edifice,  containtf  _ 
an  image  of  the  virgin,  said  to  have  been  mira- 
culously discovered  on  the  spot  in  1238.  The 
number  of  persons  connected  with  this  esubti>h- 
menl  is  400,  The  canons  are  proprietors  of  the 
valley,  which  abounds  in  wine  and  olives. 

ASCOUGll    (William),  L.  L.  D.  appoint 
bishop  of  Salisbury  in  1438,  and  soon  aiter 
fessor  to  king  Henry  VI.     He  was  seized  by 
famous  rebel  Jack  Cade  on  the  28ih  June,  1^ 
wlio,  after  plundering  his  caniagc,  fell  upon  ' 
the   next  day,   white   he  was  oHiciating  at 
altar,  in   Ldington,  iJncoln^hire,   and  draj 
him   to   a   neighbouring   hill    dashed    out 
brains. 

ASCRA,  a  village  of  ancient  Greece 
Mount  Helicon,  the  birth  place  of  the 
HestCKl. 

ASCRI'BE,       ^      Ijit.  dJ  stri^,  to  write  I 

Ascai'uADLC,      /  Pnmarily  to  practu:cthci 

AscRir'nux.       |of  writing  on  any  subtt 

AHiiiPTi'riatTs.  Jand  wiili  any  instrvmc  _ 
Subsequently  to  charge,  attribute,  or  place  to  the 
account  of  any  one,  whetlier  in  writing  or  otliM- 
wise. 
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Oh! f*  tmMiui  %ni  iiuittktain<>n  of  rnadneM, 
(■(■  rnv  My  1  ojrrt&r  alt  my  painr  ; 

^rpriaed  of  toy  and  g!julncu«<i 
•  jlh  my  lord  wid  ioacraint. 
^kaaetr.  Lamtemtuiion  of  Marie  Mutjiatene , 
fot.  319.  ch.  iv. 
^•r  wwloat  ceMlio*  u>  diftingui«b  God'*  Ktioos, 
al  to  atrrAe  dkcxa  to  the  right  caaMa. 

HaU't  Cmlemplatiom. 
Jtan^  ikon  nuion,  every  favotir'4  irib«. 
ImUibc  girvtncsf  u>  (he  Lord  OJtcribt  j 
1W  Laid,  ihtf  reck  on  vhooi  wc  safely  trust, 
flkm  «Mk  is  perfect,  »nd  whose  way*  src  just. 

Pan^L  Th*  Gift  of  Poetry, 
Tl*  CBoss  of  his  banishment  is  n&knovn ;  because 
h  au  vrvilliiig  to  provoke  the  emperor,  by  ateribiiig 
k  to  ny  odter  reuoa  thau  what  wu  pretended. 

Drydem. 
Jt  iIm  mv  tatty  judy  anriht  thrne  je«lonsi»  and 
MMiABMais  which  render  maukind  uneasy  to  one 
■■Im,  Roger$, 

Tkat  polrctknis  must  be  aomewhete  ;  and  there- 
in ■a.y  OMth  bcoer  be  atenbei  to  God,  in  whom 
!  an  odtex  perfections  to  ntect,  thau  to  any 
Tillotntn. 
r  pMAt*  pot  h*vB   hem  forwani   to  rrjcct  it 
Ml  imaaMioa  ;  that  those  phenomena 
I  of  Baau*^  abborrcncy  of  a  vacutun, 
<I!A  leem  to  bt  More  fitly  attr^xihU  to  the  weight 
«<  ^m^  of  i1m  sir.  Boyle. 

iMrtiton  ««  menhe  to  otmelves  the  merit  of  good 
frifai,  wllkh  if  justly  considered  should  cover  us 
•HdHM.  Crait/. 

Mhw  b  mmUti  to  the  pope ;  naj^^ty  to  kin^  : 
•■■If  m  wO/bemtm  to  piineas ;  excellence  or  pcrfec- 
iv  i»  MikHBadon ;  ^lace  to  archbishops  ;  honor  to 
pm.  Addison. 

fb  JnecHtt  gambols  of  a  few  otters,  have  been 
tea*  t»  accaiiaa  those  yells  which  the  vulgar  of  this 
^taj  »^'**  for  laof bisg  or  crying,  and  ateribe  to 
I  Has  ggtilia,  wbn  is  supposed  to  dwell  in  the 
l^lb  mm  to  tahc  delight  in  drowning  the  bewildered 
mitkf.  Beaai«. 

IICRIP71,  or  Adsckipti^  in  antiquity,  those 
lIvtBMml  t^yt\M  iaitkt%  in  the  colonies,  and  be< 

MCRIPTITII,  or  ADfcBiPTiTii,  in  ancient 

WvM»  OBitoins,  a  kind  of  villains,  who,  com- 

I  if  baa  Bbraotl,  settled  iu  the  lands  of  some 

idd  became  so  fttmesed  to  the  lands 

iM  Ibcj  nigfat  be  transferred  and   >old  with 

j  ite.     AKTiptitii   is  sometimes   also   u^sed    in 

[^■Itai  of  ^lens  or  foreigners  newly  admitted 

[#tBDtMdoiD  of  a  city  or  country. 

Awili  mil  was  used  m  tlte  mtlitary  laws  for 

■to  to   supply  the  legioiiA,  called  aUu 

which  see. 

iSCttlVlLM,  iu  ancient  geography,  a  town 

tf  |>t}ti:i';i.  r-rn  tJi«  Siuug  Rhiutus,  now  called 

Qlf  nan  Dalmatia. 

A'  Ai'tLt-M,    and    I'lCCMtJlt.     See 

;  il  history,  the  pouch  or  bag 
-  r>.-  Living  it«  young.  It  is 
.!<  In  i!i  the  rest  of  the  body, 
liiciiiliiiiue  to  the  bottom  of 

TttL'M,  Pnr.K'»  VVokt,  in  bolaiiy,  a  ge- 

'/tb*  poly  and  na  order,  and  the  polyadelphia 

tfaa  «f  punts,  ranking  in  the  natural  method 

mmiim  tW   t«ienlM>t)t  order,  rotacett:  cal.  four 

niMW ;  rn*.   (otir  petals ;  tlie  filanwnls  are  nu- 

AVflcUJ 


merous,  and  divided  into  four  bundles,  Tlii-rw 
are  tlnce  species:  1.  A.  crux  andres;  2.  a 
hypericoides  ;  3.  A.  villosutn;  all  natives  of  uio 
West-Indies,  or  America. 

ASDlll,'B.\L,  the  name  ofseveral  Cartliaginian 
generals.     See  Cjiutiiace. 

ASEKAI,  AscKi,  the  name  which  the  Turkish 
emperors  give  to  their  favorite  sultana.s,  gtucraJiy 
those  who  have  brought  forth  sons.  These  are 
greatly  distinguished  above  otlicrs  in  tlieir  apart- 
ments, attendants,  pensions,  and  honors.  They 
have  sometimes  slared  the  government.  The 
sultana  who  first  presents  tlie  emperor  wiili  a 
male  child  is  reckoned  the  tJnef  favorite^  and 
is  called  buyuk  aseki. 

ASELK-UXPl'MAUK,  a  division  of  Swedish 
Lapland,  contains  the  large  parish  of  Asele,  si.xty 
English  utiles  in  longlli.  In  (ho  town  of  this 
name  there  is  a  church,  erected  in  Itj48.  Here 
is  also  a  school,  establtslied  in  1730,  where  six 
children  of  Laplanders  are  educated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government.  Tliis  place  is  moreover 
Uic  seat  of  a  court  of  justice,  and  htis  a  yearly 
fair.  The  inhabitants  trade  in  rein-deer 
skins,  flesh,  butter,  cheese,  fowls,  fish,  and  furs. 
Eighty-five  miles  west  of  L'mea.  Long.  17°  4* 
E,,lat.  64*^12' N. 

ASELLA,  in  entomology,  a  species  of  pha- 
laena,  of  die  bombyx  family,  found  in  Germany, 
wings  brownish  without  spots. 

ASELLI,  in  astronomy,  two  fixed  stars  of  the 
fourth  magnitude,  in  tlie  conslellaiion  Cancer. 

AsELLi  or  iVsFLT.it's  (Caspar),  an  Italian 
anatomist  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  discovering  llie  lacteal 
vessels.  Ife  w.!*  boni  at  Cremona,  and  studied 
medicine,  and  became  professor  of  anatomy  m 
the  university  of  Pavia.  Aselli  first  observed 
the  lacteals  in  dissecting  a  living  dog.  His 
investigations  were  publi^ied  after  his  death  at 
Milan  in  1627. 

ASELLINA,  in  zoology,  a  species  of  Lemacaj 
having  the  body  lunated,  and  the  thorax  heart- 
shaped.    Found  fixed  on  the  gills  of  some  fishes. 

ASELLUS,  in  entomology,  a  species  of  the 
oniscus  genus  ;  of  an  oval  shape,  with  an  obtuse 
tail,  ftirnished  with  two  styles.  It  delights  in 
moist  places,  under  stones,  in  damp  and  rotten 
wood,  &c.  The  young  are  contained  in  a  four- 
valved  receptacle,  under  the  abdomen  of  the 
female.  This  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  wood  louse. 

AsELLUs,  in  conchology,  a  species  of  chiton, 
most  frequently  found  adhering  to  the  mytilus 
modielus.  The  shell  consists  of  eight  valves,  very 
black,  with  a  yellow  spot  on  each  valve,  convex 
above;  also  a  species  of  cypraa,  common  about 
the  Madeira  islands.  It  is  white,  with  three 
brown  bands  bordered  with  yellow  or  rtjd. 

ASEN  ATIl,  the  daughter  of  Poupherah,  priest 
or  prince  of  Un,  and  wife  of  Joseph,  prime  mi- 
nister to  Pharaoh  king  of  Egjpt.  See  Genesis 
xli.  45. 

ASEPTA  ;  in  medicine,  from  a  negative,  and 
VfiviHy  to  putrefy  ;  signifies  any  tlimg  unputrefitHl| 
or  unconcoctcd. 

ASGILL  (John),  a  humorous  writer,  bred  to 
the  law,  whicTi  he  practised  in  Ireland  with  great 
success,     ile  was  there  elected  a  member  of  thio 
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house  <»r  commons,  l>iit  wns  cxnollt'il  for  writing 

a  Tn.atiso  on  tlio  I'ossihilily  of  avoiding  Death. 

llfiii-r  afiorwards  chosen  m«rinbor  for  Urainbor  in 

Sussex,  he  was  on  the  same  account  expelled  the 

parliauiuut  of  Eii<{land.  Atler  tliis,  he  continued 

thirty  years  a  prisoner  in  the  Mint,  Fleet,  and 

King's  Ik'nch  ;  during  which  time  he  published 

a  multitude  of  political  pamphlets.     lie  died  in 

the  King's  Bench  in  1738,  aged  above  eighty. 

ASH',  n  .&  V.  -V     Ang.-Sax.  Asia,  asce ;  dust, 

Ash'y,  fashes.     The  remains  of  any 

Asu'tcb,         i  substance    which    has    been 

Asii'ypale.     J  burnt. 

Yc  Troyan  ashet,  and  lasi  flames  of  mine, 
I  cat  in  vitncsse,  that  at  yonr  last  fall, 
I  fled  no  stroke  of  any  Grckiili  sword.  Surrey. 

Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  I>oly  king ! 
-  °   Pale  oAet  of  the  house  of  Lancaster ! 

Thou  bloodless  remnaat  of  that  royal  blood ! 

Skakqmare. 
So  that  lone  bird  in  fmitful  Arable, 
When  now  her  strength  and  waning  life  decays. 
Upon  some  arric  rock  or  mountain  high. 
In  spiced  bed,  fired  by  near  Phabiu  rayes. 
Herself  and  all  her  crooked  age  consumes. 
Straight  from  the  aihei,  and  those  rich  perfumes, 
A  now>lx>m  phcenix  flics,  and  widoVd  place  resumes. 
Flelcher'i  Purple  Idand. 
Pomcius  next  him  pac'd,  a  meagre  wight. 

Whose  Iraden  eyes  sunk  deep  in  swimming  head, 
And  joyless  look,  like  some  pale  osAjf  sprite, 

Seem'd  as  he  were  dying,  or  now  dead.  Id. 

His  a«Ajr  coat  that  bore  a  gloss  so  fair. 
So  often  kiss'd  of  the  enamonr'd  air, 
Worn  all  to  rags,  and  fretted  so  with  rust. 
That  with  his  feet  he  Irod  it  into  dost. 

Jhayton't  Poems.     The  Owl, 
Ah  \  leave  me  not  for  Grecian  dogs  to  tear  \ 
The  common  rites  of  sepulture  bestow. 
To  soothe  a  father's  and  a  mother's  woe ; 
Let  their  large  gifts  procure  an  urn  at  least. 
And  Hector's  athe*  in  his  conntiy  rest.  Pope. 

To  great  Laertes  I  bequeath 
A  task  of  grief,  his  ornaments  of  death  ; 
Lest,  when  the  fates  his  royal  a*he$  claim. 
The  Grfcian  matrons  taint  my  spotless  name.  Id. 
Asu,      )     Of  doubtful  etymology.    Todd's 
Ash'en.  )  Johnson  gives  sere,  a  tree. 
There  sawe  I  eke  the  &nfa  hauthome. 
In  white  motley  that  so  swote  doth  smell. 


Anhe,  firrr,  and  okc  with  many  a  young  ao 
And  many  a  tree  mo  than  I  can  trli. 

Chcmcer.     The  Comjjlaint  of  the  Bloi-h  , 
f.  271.  c.  1. 
For  whan  we  may  not  don,  than  wot  we  spe 
Yet  in  our  a4hen  cold  is  fire  yreken. 

Id.     The  Reee't  Prologve,  v.  i.  j 
As  from  some  far  seen  mountain's  airy  cron 
Subdtt'd  by  steel  a  tall  tuh  tttm))Ies  down. 
And  soils  its  verdant  tresses  on  the  ground ; 
So  falls  the  youth  \  his  arms  the  fall  rrsoun 

Pupe. 
Then  exercise  thy  sturdy  steers  to  plough 
Betwixt  thy  vines,  and  teach  the  feeble  row 
To  mount  on  reeds,  and  wands,  and  upward 
On  wAy  poles,  to  raise  their  forky  head. 

Dryden't  Virgil,  Gc 
Ash  (John),  L.L.D.  a  baptist  minister 
in  1724;  was  at  one  period  coadjutor  wi 
Caleb  Evans  in  the  management  of  the  1 
academy,  and  subsequently  pastor  of  a  con 
tion  at  Pershore,  where  he  died  in  1 779.  I 
several  religious  publications,  he  was  the  i 
of  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  langus^ 
an  Introduction  to  Lowth's  Grammar,  whi 
passed  through  a  great  number  of  editions. 
ASHA'ME,^  Found  in  all  the  No 
Asua'med.  S  languages.  It  has  perh 
literal  affinity  to  cunxvvio,  to  blush,  to  re 
although,  according  to  our  usage,  i'  it  ea 
feeling  that  occasions  the  blush  ;  lo  feel  : 
See  SoAUE. 

And  whanne  he  scide  these  thingis  alle  his 
simes  weren  tuhamed :  and  at  the  puplc  joyede 
thingis  :  that  weren  gloriously  don  of  him. 

Wiclif.  Luk 
Some  men  seem  to  l>c  tuhamed  of  those 
which  would  he  their  glory,  whilst  others  pi 
their  Atone.  Maion  on  Self-knn 

Ye  only  can  engi^  the  servile  brood 
Of  levity  and  lust,  who  all  their  days 
Aehamed  of  truth  and  liberty  have  woo'd. 
And  hug'd  the  chain  that  glittering  on  their 
Seems  to  outshine  the  pomp  of  heaven's  eo 
blase.  Beattie'e  A 

The  modest  speaker  is  a*hum'i  and  griev' 
T'engross  a  moment's  notice,  and  yet  be; 
Begs  a  propitious  ear  for  hb  poor  thought 
However  trivial  all  that  he  conceives. 

Co¥>per' 
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ASHANTEE,  a  native  kingdom  of  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Africa,  and  an  important  power  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  settlements  on  the  western 
c(»st.  It  appears  to  be  far  superior  in  civilisa- 
tion, commerce,  and  general  resources,  to  any 
known  African  state.  The  predominance  of 
this  power  indeed  has,  within  the  last  ten  yearn, 
entirely  altered  the  political  aspect  of  the  coa.st. 
It  is  well  known  that  our  late  excellent  and  in- 
trepid commander  on  t'.iis  coast,  and  at  Sierra 
Ijeoiie  (Sir  Charles  Mucurthy),  lost  his  lift;  in  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  drive  back  a  considerable 
force  of  the  A&nantees  fmm  the  Ciold  Coast.  A 
late  war  between  tlu;  I  aiitees  and  the  king  of 
Asluintee  first  brought  tliv  tatttr  country  to  the 
knowledge  of  Kuro|)cans.  The  Fantecs  had  lon<.; 
plundered  tlic  Aslmntee  merchants,  and  treated 


with  contempt  the  remoiutrances  of  tha 
dom,  till  at  last  the  Ashantees  ovcr-r 
country,  entirely  reduced  the  Fanti-es,  a 
sieged  the  British  settlement.  A  niissi< 
now  therefore  sent  to  the  king  of  Ashan 
conciliate  his  good-will  toward  this  cour 
obtain,  if  possible,  an  extension  of  com 
and  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  that  kingdor 
tlie  adjacent  countries. 

AsHANTEF,  according;  to  the  elaborate  a 
of  Mr.  Ik>wdich,  employeil  on  this  miss 
situated  at  a  distance  trcnn  the  OKist,  on  tl 
of  Dahomy,  and  nearly  in  tln»  lou'^ittule 
central  parts  of  Knqlaiid.  Its  extrnl  is  <ii 
to  Imj  urt-at,  tliou^h  siJl  imix  ne<ily  kiK 
F.uropeun<,  nml  must,  iii'i'ii!.  i  e  m>  i;, 
measure  tu  the-  inhubituiit>  tli.  .ii->«.Ae-. 
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leeonb  in  1cep4,  and  Uie  coinmnnic-auons  are 
ly  lercived  from  those  who  levy  Uie  tribute,  no 
fitai  accuracy  can  be  expected,  either  as  it  tc- 
)tta  to  extent  of  coutitry  or  number  of  inhabi- 
BUtL  It  spreads  principally  over  a  wide  space 
UMirtnl  Mid  towards  the  interior.  Ashantee 
fnffa  does  not  bonier  on  the  coast  which  is 
sanpied  by  the  tribntary  countries.  The  surface 
if  Attcottntnr  is  vahefiiated,  but  the  cultivation 
ianail,  tad  much  of  it  15  over-run  with  forests 
rfMobAvood,  and  the  luxonance  of  a  tropical 
t^frMaoii.  A  river  called  the  Volta  is  formed 
•f  l»o  tbctnu  which  intersect  the  Ashantee 
^mitKf.  Soath-east  of  Coomassie,  tlie  capital, 
^■■|(like  19  laid  down  in  Mr.  Bowdich's  (nap. 
IUmhb  of  ascertaining  the  population  pre- 
Miri  imif  to  tlie  members  of  the  mission,  but 
V^of  (he  miliUry  force.  Of  this  they  give 
Ihf  feflowing,  05  the  most  moderate  estitoate  re- 

CiWKiMedistnct,  extending  to  the  north- 

....  60,000 

35,000 

...  15,000 
...  15,000 

tdiUO 15,000 

I  ditto 12,000 

ditto  (betw«ra  Coomassie  and 

|U«) 12,000 

!  ditto 10,000 

!  ditto  (southward  of  Coomassie)    8,000 

ditto  (no  the  lake)     .     .     .     8,000 

!£ttO  .  .     8,000 

|£a» 8,000 


206,000 


^  kAuOieta  beini^  a  nation  of  warriors,  this 

flBBttI  laay  amount  to  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 

<4ii  Byiwilaliuti^  which  will,  therefore,  be  about 

Ma&faem.    Tbe  area  of  Asliantee  Proper  is 

liHiid  by  the  tame  writer  at  14,000  square 

ria^wbicb  t«  consequently  about  seventy-one 

HVBi  10  each;  a   population    rather  greater 

•■  Aat  <rf  Scotland.    The  climate  of  Ashantee 

kmUa  tbao  that  of  Cape  Coast.    During  May 

■dJoH,  the  first  two  months  that  the  mission 

Hi  ■  CiMMtotsie,  it  rained  about  one-third  of 

ibttBc;  in  July  and  August,  it  rained  nearly 

^M(cad  violent  tonutdoes,  ushered  in  by  strong 

~  '   '  Mt  the  Kiath-west,  were  frequent  after 

Hie  be«viest  rains  fell  from  the  latter 

■  alaf  Scptcsabcr  to  the  beginning  of  November, 

[tlH  liwy  dooendad  in  more  impetuous  tor- 

'<Mi  Aan  af^  tanal  on  the  coast.     On  the  second 

^Uajfi  thennoraeter  rose  to  91°, 

kaal  tW  (»l  .At  twelve  o'clock,  it  was 

•T  From  ij>«'  Jiu  to  the  14lh  of  June,  it  va- 
tiid  at  Coonaacie  from  80'  to  85".  It  appears 
^4«fcncfal  tcmperalure  of  Coomassie,  dur- 
iVi»  hottM  part  of  the  day,  is  between  7U'' 

1b»  a(ricohiire  and  products  are  similar  to 
^vof  ocher  part*  of  Muth-west  Africa.  The 
tod  it  daHly  •  light  loam,  and  the  only  a^icul- 
kBal  imUvmtat  i>  the  hoe.  Tlieir  pianuitions 
ksw  mntk  tbe  appearance  of  hon-gruunds,  arc 
ltd  aod  regularly  planted ;  a  hut  being 


erected  at  each  wtcker-pate  where  a  slave  and 
his  family  generally  reside.  They  (;row  two 
crops  of  com  a  year;  plant  their  yams  about 
Christmaa,  and  dig  them  up  in  September.  Tliey 
also  cultivate  rice,  sugar-canes,  a  mucilaginous 
vegetable,  called  encruma,  resembling  asp^ra^us, 
pepper,  vegetable  butter,  oranges,  papaws,  pme- 
apples,  and  bananas.  Fme  cotton  also  git)ws 
spontaneously  in  Ashantee.  The  cattle  seen  by 
the  embassy  were  as  large  as  those  in  England. 
The  horses  are  small,  and  the  Asliantees  bad 
horsemen.  The  Moors  sometimes  ride  oxen 
with  rings  through  ihinr  nosiis,  The  sheep  are 
covered  with  hair.  Among  the  wild  animals  are 
lions,  panthers,  elephants,  hyicnas,  goatj,  deer, 
and  antelopes ;  besides  abundance  of  the  monkey 
species :  of  these,  the  simia  diana,  is  much 
admired  for  the  lieauty  of  its  skin.  The  alligator, 
rhmoceros,  and  hippopotamus,  are  also  rael 
with;  among  the  birds  vultures  are  numerous, 
as  well  as  pigeons,  crows,  and  parrots.  Various 
singing  birds  were  likewise  seen.  Asliantee 
either  is  not  a  mineral  country,  or  tlie  inhabitants 
cannot  avail  themselves  of  its  treasures,  as  the 
gold  and  other  metals  are  imported.  Iron-stone, 
however^  is  found  in  several  places,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coomassie,  the 
metropolis,  which  is  built  upon  the  side  of  a 
large  rocky  hill,  and  is  insulated  by  a  marsh 
northward.  This  marsh  contracts  into  a  narrow 
stream  on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides,  and 
supplies  the  town  with  water.  Around  the  town 
is  a  beautiful  forest.  Coomassie  is  an  oblong  of 
nearly  four  miles  in  circuit,  not  including  tbe 
suburbs  of  Assafoo,  or  Bantama(lhe  black  town), 
half  a  mile  distant,  and  formerly  connected  with 
the  streets.  Four  of  the  principal  of  these 
streets  are  half  a  mile  long,  and  from  fifty  to  x 
hundred  yards  wide.  Mr.  Bowdich  observed 
them  building  one,  and  a  line  wa^t  stretched  on 
each  side  to  make  it  regular.  The  streets  are  all 
named,  and  a  superior  captain  has  charge  of 
each.  That  where  the  mission  resided  was  odied 
Aperremsoo,  great-gun,  or  cannon-street,  be- 
cause the  guns  taken  when  Dankara  was  con- 
quered, were  placed  on  a  mound  at  the  top  of 
it     The  A^hantees  asserted  that  the  entire  po 

Rulation  of  Coomassie  exceeded  100,000;  am. 
Ir.  B.  says,  that  on  festivals,  when  the  people 
were  collecteii,  he  compared  the  crowds  to  ihoMJ 
he  had  seen  in  the  secondary  cities  of  England. 
The  higher  classes  support  iheir  numerous  fol- 
lowers, and  the  lower  their  large  families,  in 
plantations  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the 
ca|/ital.  Mr.  B.  thinks  the  average  resident  po- 
pulation of  Coomassie,  exclusive  of  those  of  the 
surroundinj;  crooms,  does  not  exceed  15,000. 
There  are  two  markets  held  daily,  from  abovt 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  sunsei,  where 
the  articles  exhibited  for  sale,  are  beef  and 
mutton,  hogs,  deer,  and  monkey's  flesh ;  fowls^ 
with  the  vegetable  products  of  tlie  country;  salt 
and  dried  fish  firom  tlie  coast,  large  snails  smoke- 
dried,  and  stuck  in  rows  on  small  .sticks  in  the 
form  of  herring-bone ;  eggs  for  fetish,  palm-wine, 
rum,  pipes,  beads,  lookmg-glasses,  sandals,  silk 
and  cotton  cloth,  gunpowder,  small  pillows, 
white  and  blue  cotton  thread,  calabashes,  ft* . 
Provincial  capitals,  and  other  large  towns  of  tiie 
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rter'or.  were  spoken  of  to  ihe  gctiJlemen  of  ihe 
•ni«t5ion.  hilt  were  liule  known,  it  appeared,  at 
tlip  onpiial. 

The  king's  love  of  justice  is  cteemed  by  bia 
coumers  as  bis  chief  virtue.  Tliey  have  no  ideas 
of  extending  their  infliience-  liy  civil  policy.  The 
cefoceers,  or  military  captains,  accordingly  form 
the  .lowest  grade  of  the  constitution,  over  whom 
are  placed  the  heads  of  but  four  families,  which 
form  a  sort  of  aristocracy,  and,  with  the  king, 
comiilefp  the  lhrf,-«»  e.states  of  this  kingdom.  In 
f  xeicisifip  bis  judicial  authority,  or  in  laying  the 
basis  of  a  new  law  or  measure,  the  king  always 
ruliresin  private  to  consult  tlitse  four  chief  dig- 
nitaries; but  every  law  is  announced  publicly  to 
them  as  well  as  to  the  assembly  of  captains,  as 
the  arbitrary  pl<>asure  of  the  king.  On  state 
emergencies  only,  *''c  the  latter  assembled  dis- 
tinctly, or  to  give  publicity  to  some  new  law. 
The  Ash.'mtecs  are  fully  capable  of  vindicating 
this  constitution  by  argument,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  our  oflicers  who  visited  the  court 
»if  Coomassie;  indeed,  no  system  of  government 
would  seem  better  suited  to  tlieir  habits  and 
propensities.  The  captains  are  made  respon- 
sil»le,  in  a  tfrcat  degree,  for  the  issue  of  their 
own  advice  with  respect  to  war  or  peace;  we 
only  wish  wa  could  add,  that  in  their  mode  of 
cnnductinf?  tiostiliiies,  ihey  were  as  humane  as 
ihiey  are  energetic  and  skil^l. 

In  this  respect,  they  ar&  still  barbarous  in  the 
highest  degree.  They  rarely  give  quarter  in  a 
general  action,  and  a  distinct  l>odY  of  recruits 
follows  the  army  to  despatch  with  knives  those 
who  are  wounded  with  a  musket,  and  return 
with  the  personal  spoil  of  the  enemy.  They 
even  make  a  practice  of  cutting  out  the  hearts 
of  some  of  the  slain,  which  they  mix  up  with 
consecrated  herbs,  and  afler  much  ceremony  and 
incantation,  compel  those  who  have  never  before 
killcil  an  enemy,  to  eat  part  of  the  horrible  por- 
tion. Of  tlic  heart  of  a  celebrated  enemy,  the 
king  and  his  dignitaries  are  said  to  partake ;  and 
their  most  warlike  generals  arc  distinguished  by 
narncs  descriptive  of  their  peculiar  modes  of 
de!i])atching  or  torturing  their  en**mies.  Thus, 
A|KJkon,  the  king,  is  called  Abo&wpssa,  be- 
cause he  has   been  in  the  habit  of  cutting  off 

lieir  arms;  Appia,  Sheiiboo,  because  he  beats 
their  heads  in  pieces  witli  a  stone ;  and  Amanqua, 
Abiniowa,  because  he  cuLs  oif  their  legs.  Sir 
l.harles  M'L'arthy,  u  is  feared,  vra»  despatched 
by  these  barbarians  in  this  cruel  manner. 

The  bst  power  fHiUlued,  or  the  revellers  re- 
cently quelled,  are  alwayn  coinpcllwi  by  the 
Ajhanlccs  to  form  the  van  of  their  army;  the 
younkTt-st  captain  marches  lirst,  and  all  the  au- 
thuritifi  in  gtudalion  of  rank  and  seniority  up 
to  the  king.  The  superior  discipline  and  cou- 
rage of  their  soldiery  were  in  a  roonitfOl  |»ercep- 
tible,  when  tlicy  up(>earo«l  in  conflict  with  the 
people  of  the  coast  before  Annamaboe  ;  but  the 
fallowing  are  «t)d  lo  b«  the  only  rnaxims  to 
which   this   is   to  be   attribuunl :    Hicy    never 

piiriiit.'  nn  enemy  at  or  near  sunset ;  the  ffcnrral 
i»  iilwaj-s  in  the  »e:ir     '  >  -  lins 

ead  llie  soldiers  on,  « \  'Hk, 

mtnounded  by  a  few  sv., ... .  ,  .,,,,    lU^m 

forward  with  oeary  swords,  a&d  cut  down  every 


man  who  retreats,  until  the  conflict  is  de 
In  close  fight,  the  principal  effort  of  the . 
is  to  fire,  and  then  spring  upon  the  llir 
his  enemy.     The  most  popular  song  of 
pital,  has  a  sort  of  chorus  to  this  effect :  'j 
fight  I  die,  if  1  run  away  I  die,  better  I  j 
and  die.* 

At  the  Yam  Custom,  an  annual  festival,  ( 
the  death  of  thtir  great  men,  hundrt>dsof  I 
victims  are  said  to  be  regularly  sacrificed|| 
the  sculls  and  other  bones  of  iheir  eneini 
exhibited  in  their  armoury,  and  as  the  omam 
of  their  state  apartments.     At  all  their 
tivals  and  funerals,  indeed,  the  slaughter  af 
man  beings  is  horribly  frequent.      Some 
former  occur  once  in  three  weeks,  when  1( 
sometimes  immolated.     It  should  be  ot 
however,  that  these  are  often  convicts.    Tbft| 
celebrated  the  death  of  his  mother  by  the 
hce  of  3000  victims ;   and  the  funeral  rites-j 
great  caboceer  were  repeated  at  inter vab  fori 
months,    during    which    2400    pery>n8 
butchered. 

According  to  the  religious  belief  of  the  i 
antees,  there  are  two  distinct  orders  of  ( 
one  of  which,  llie  higher  order,  takes  care  ■ 
whites,  the  other  of  the  blacks ;  they  are  belli 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  both 
princes  and  nobility  are  supposed  to  eujo 

Sresepce  of  the  higher  order  of  Iheir  deitie»j 
eath.  Here  tliey  regale  themselves  in  epic 
indulgence,  and  have  cooks  and  butlers  af\( 
&Lshion  of  their  country.  Persons  of  this  cl£ 
tion  are,  therefore,  biuied  with  their  great 
whose  receptioa  in  another  world  is  supf 
to  b«  greatly  regulated  by  the  number  of 
tendants  with  which  they  appear.  The  .Asha 
lees  have  also  two  sets  of  priests ;  one  class  beixdl 
devoted  to  the  services  of  their  templei  am]  H 
preserving  a  communication  with  tneir  dcitK^ 
and  iJie  other  class  a  sort  of  conjurors,  and  dvt 
lectors  of  small  tlieft.  Kvery  houst-kee|i«r  alM 
has  his  domestic  gods  and  charms,  bought  m 
these  cunning  men.  Polygamy  is  univeroUji 
allowed,  and  die  king  claims  the  royal  tiumlM 
of  3333  wives,  which  is  regularly  kept  up ;  Ai 
ladies  living  in  round  enclosiu-es,  *  likepheanadi 
in  a  park.'  ij 

A  peculiar  feature  in  the  law  of  surci:««ioa 
obtains  in  this  country,  and  is  binding  fiom  Um 
royal  family  downward*.  The  broUiers'  tM> 
dren  are  always  set  aside  in  favor  of  ttstwtlli 
children,  on  the  ground  that  if  the  so^.  '  -  -^ 
are  faithless,  the  blood  of  n  family  is  1 
olfspring;  but  should  the  dauL'hlerJ"  dtct...  .—.. 
husbands  the  father's  blood  is  still  preserwotj 
thus,  the  sisters  of  the  king  arc  allowed  to  iti 
thgue  or  marry  with  any  personaljlc  man.  Till 
king  is  heir  to  all  the  gold  of  any  subjtu  t.  itd 
oontribotes  to  Uie  funrral  riti-s  lo  assert ' 
the  nicceasor  (aymg  the  debts  of  the  ' 
Slnv«»,  tf  ill  ti-eaifd,  may  transfer  ih«:iui 
from  one  master  to  another.  They  arc  a 
article  of  Irafbc  here,  and  the  domestic  dnn 
of  course,  of  the  country.  No  lupic  -.tyi 
so  inexplicable  lo  tlu'  king  as  that  of  llu-  lii 
motivr«  for  abulishini;  the  shivc-rra<tr 
•Uvea  of  an  ally  or  tribuiaty  :iir<  •'cnqml 
restored;    iliow:   of  an    iiidi0cnitt  or   tn 
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y  nar  Jjecxjoae  tree  subjects  of  the  stale. 

I  ippni  lies  for  the  subjects  of  any  tributary 
~^  Id  the  Iftws,  and  ultimately  to  the  king  of 

^Cmidice,  treason,  die  murder  of  an  equal, 
caws  of  adnltery,  are  punishable  with 
lie    £ilse  accusations  of  treason.     A 

I  killing  liil  equal,  is  generally  after- 

idlmrcd  to  kill  himself  as  a  punishment; 

>  dcalh  of  an  inferior  is  compensated  by 

tfn^  jmii  to  the  &auly,  of  the  value  of  seven 

Serious  thefts  are  punished  with  a  com- 

infljcted  on  tlie  iatnily  of  the  accused, 

i  ikM  Me  suffered  to  punish  him ;  but  this 

gr  do  even  capiully,  if  he  be  incorrigible. 

J  Uldb  are  riiited  on  the  ofiTender  by  ex- 

\im  at  various  parts  of   the  town,  and 

his  crime   before  him.      But  all 

I  Mits  and  accusations  are  discouraged 

Polyg^uny  is  allowed  to  all  ranks, 

:  ibe  viie's  property  is  distinct  from  that  of  her 

1,  and  the  king  is  the  heir  of  it.    None  but 

can  put  hu  wife  to  death  for  infidelity, 

IcvflB  threo  be  is  expected  to  accept  a  liberal 

tit  fnlii  for  her  redemntion.    To  intrigue 

I  te  kui^s  wives  is  death.     If  the  family  of 

oo   her  complaint   of  ill-treatment, 

Ltotenlef  to  a  man  his  marriage-fee,  he 

laic«p(  il;  and  tlie  wife  returns  to  her  fa- 

baiue,  but  can  no  more  marry.     'The 

mlKniT^"''<'    'I  •sieraent  of  our  conversa- 

^*  "-^   "  h,   '  With  the  chiefs,  was 

.    jt  English  females;  whom 

liifmumti,  not  only  to  possess  the  advan- 

tWa^afing  tlie  sole  affection  of  a  husband, 

lAtaote  tpviable  privilege  of  choosing  that 

1  fcr  kcnelf .     'Hie  effect  was  truly  comic ; 

«9fdled  on  to  wipe  the  dust  from  our 

inb  tWir  ctotJKs,  at  the  end  of  every  sen- 

~  off  an  insect,  or  picked  a  burr 

tmwMTS ;    th«   husbands   expressing 

by  a  langb,  would  put  their  hands 

■Wiitlis,  declaring  thai  they  did  not 

hnt  (hat  palaver  any   mure,  abruptly 

lb*  sqbject  to  war,  and  ordered  the 

I  die  barrm.' 

mde  uf  Ashantee  is  ref^lated  by 

so  far  as  to  inter  diet  commerce 

Ijjf  Vkfricndty  power.     It  is  in  every  other 

>%A  (m,  though  not  much  encouraged. 

of  ih*  capital  are  generally  a  part  of 

tri*mt*  of  t!ie  neighbouring  powers ; 

•r-  J  tliroughout  tlie  country. 

lint  II  is  ihe  most  lucra- 

oi  It  :ce  witli  the  coast; 

!er  other  tlags,  par- 

1fc>  Sp^noii,  wuiKj  ilie  iiritisli  are  pro- 

«gBfa^ing  ill  il.  is  rcpresL-nted  by  Oie 

iktr,  to  whom  we  hitve  been  already 

UUbled,  as  the  most  stibbom  impe- 


diment to  the  negociations  which  he  had  to 
conduct  at  Ashantee.  '  It  not  only  injures  the 
British  commerce  here,'  says  Mr.  B,  *  almost  to 
annihilation;  but,  slavery  being  the  naiural 
trade  of  the  natives,  because  it  is  the  most  indo- 
lent  and  the  most  lucrative,  the  opposition, 
which  is  insinuated  and  believed  to  proceed 
from  the  English  alone,  conveys  a  disagreeable 
impression  of  us  to  the  interior,  as  inauspicious 
to  our  intercourse  and  progress,  as  the  even  par- 
tial continuance  of  such  a  trade  is  to  legitimate 
commerce  and  civilisation.  Otic  thousand 
slaves  left  Ashantee,  for  two  Spanish  schooners, 
or  Americans  under  that  flag,  to  our  knowledge, 
during  our  residence  there;  doubtless  the  whole 
number  was  much  greater.  Since  our  return  it 
must  have  been  very  considerable,  for  the  slave 
trade  was  never  more  brisk  th;m  it  is  at  this  mo- 
ment, under  the  cloak  of  the  Spanish  flag ;  and 
great  risk  has  been  incurred,  in  consequence,  of 
offending  our  new  friend  and  formidable  neigh- 
bour, the  king  of  Ashantee,  from  tlie  firm  resist- 
ance of  his  strong  entreaties  to  the  govemor-iu- 
chief  to  allow  tlie  return  of  a  powerful  mulatto 
slave-trader  to  Cape  Coast  Town,  whence  he  had 
been  expelled  unaer  the  present  governor,  as  llie 
most  daring  promoter  of  that  commerce.'  How 
urgently  does  this  press  upon  government,  by  all 
legitimate  means,  to  urge  the  universal  abolition 
of  this  accursed  traffic  !  It  is  but  'crippled,'  as 
this  writer  well  remarks,  at  present,  '  at  tlie  ex- 
pense of  our  own  interests  and  views  in  the  in- 
terior; and,  which  is  worse,  of  the  happiness 
and  improvement  of  the  natives.' 

Gold  was  seen  everywhere  in  great  abundance 
by  the  British  emissaries ;  and  the  court  of  Coo- 
massie,  in  silks,  stuti's,  cloths,  and  cottons,  of 
every  hue,  was  most  imposing.  Some  of  the 
captains  wore  ornaments  of  solid  gold  on  their 
wrists,  so  large  as  to  tire  the  hand,  wliich  rested 
on  the  head  of  a  young  slave.  The  tops  of  im- 
mense umbrellas  were  decorated  witli  golden 
heads  of  pelicans,  panthers,  baboons,  &.c.  as 
large  as  life. 

Guns  and  gunpowder  are  never  allowed  to  be 
crported  from  Ashantee;  and  tlie  people  in  ge- 
neral have  no  idea  of  bujang  any  ihmg  but  for 
the  purpose  of  consumption,  except  a  small 
number  of  articles  of  which  they  can  make  a 
profitable  barter  for  tobacco,  cloth,  and  silk,  iu 
the  Inta  and  Dagwumba  markets,  llieir  situa- 
tion bids  fair,  however,  for  their  becoming  the 
complete  brokers  between  the  mteiior  and  the 
European  nations. 

We  subjoin  a  table  of  the  most  material  arti- 
cles of  commerce  between  our  settlement  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle  and  the  Coomassie  raarktt,  and  tfie 
profit  they  will  yield,  according  to  Mr.  Bow- 
dich,  at  the  latter : 
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CArii  COAST. 


Ardclr*. 


1  Cusliiuns 

2  Doj^wumba  while  coltun 

3  riiiiU 

4  (ilasgow  Dane       .     .     . 
o  Guinea  stufl'      .     .     .     . 

6  Gunpowder       .     .     .     . 

7  Iron 

8  Lead 

9  Locks  (Manowa)  .     .     . 

10  Romal 

11  Rum 

12  Saudalii 

13  Sarstracunda 

14  Silesia      ..... 
\5  Silk,  India    .     .     .     .     . 

16  Fezzan       .     .     .     . 

17  S()anish  dollars  .  .  . 
IB  Tobacco,  Portuguese  .  . 
19  Inla    .     .     .     . 


Quantity. 


100 
per  piece. 

i  harrel. 

bar. 


per  piece, 
giulon. 


Roll. 


COOMASSIE. 


e. 


Quanlitj-. 


each, 

square  yard. 

each. 

per  handkerchief. 

per  charge, 
bar. 

i  inch. 

each. 

piece. 

dram. 

pair, 
per  span.* 

piece. 

per  span. 

per  fautom. 


*  The  Bpan  is  about  nine  inchei  long  ;  the  faihom  eight  •(kuu. 


Gold  dust  is  the  currency  of  Ashantee,  worth 
eJiout  £4  English  an  ounce.  That  of  tlte  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms  of  Inta,  Dagwumba,  Gaman, 
and  Kong,  is  reckoned  in  cowries,  of  which  five 
strings,  or  200,  make  a  tokoo ;  eight  tokoos  an 
ackie ;  and  sixteen  ackies  an  ounce. 

Mr.  Bowdich  recommends  that  a  British  «et- 
tlemeat  should  be  attempted  up  the  Volta,  which 
is  nari  gable  within  four  days' journey  of  Sallagha, 
the  capital  of  Inla,  east  of  which,  and  on  the 
banks  of  Laka  river,  connected  with  the  V'olta,  is 
the  kingdom  of  Dagwumba.  These  tributary 
nations  to  Ashantee  are  ht  more  commercial  in 
their  policy  than  that  state  ;  and,  as  far. as  they 
have  become  known  to  us,  more  civilised.  Tliey 
give  exorbitant  prices  to  the  Ashantecs  for  rum, 
iron,  8tc.  Stlks,  Manchester  cloths,  and  cot- 
tons, would  find  a  market  m  the  same  direction. 

In  their  arcliitecture  the  Ashaniees  have  claims 
to  surprising  neaioeu,  and  evert  elegance.  Al- 
though the  walls  are  of  mud,  every  house  in 
Coonia'»sie  has  its  regular  gable  ends,  from  which 
three  poles  are  projected,  i.e.  from  end  to  end, 
forming  the  point  and  bottom  of  the  roof  on  each 
tide  ;  in  which  a  frame  of  bamboo  work  sup[>orts 
an  interwoven  thatch  of  palm  leaves,  tiea  witli 
the  runners  of  trees.  Witnin,  the  bamboo  work 
it  patnU'd  block  and  polislied,  to  as  to  form  a 
«oti  <rf  chwiuered  and  tasty  ceiling.  The  piilan 
that  a**ist  10  iiip|Mirt  the  roof,  ami  form  tlie  open 
from  of  ilie  snitcrior  hnust'S,  are  squared  pieces 
of  umltcr,  coTcrod  with  plastering,  and  often  or- 


namented   with    fluting,   quarter-foil,  and 
lozenge  and  gable  ornaments  of  the  Nur 
The  ^teps  and  raised  floors  of  these  houses] 
clay  and  stone,  covered  with  a  layer  of  red  < 
which   has  the  appearance  of  ochre.     Kt 
and  piazzas  abound  everywhere  in  the 
The  doors  are  generally  an  entire  piece 
cotton  wood ;  the  windows  open  wood 
carved  in  fantastic  shapes,  and  painted  red 
frames  being  frequently  cased  in  gold  as 
as  cartridge  paper.     Mr.  Bowdich  was 
surprised  to  find  every  house  have  lU  dc 
some  retired  and  arched  corner,  besides  the  ( 
mon  ones  about  the  town  for  the  lower  or 
The  holes,  he  says,  are  dug  to  a  surprising  t 
and  boiling  water  is  poured  down  them 
day.     The  rubbish  and  offal  of  tlie  liou 
burnt  every  morning  in  the  back  of  the 
In  their  persons,  and  in  all  their  domestic 
nomy,  thie  Ashantees  are  also  patterns  of  1 ' 
ness. 

They  manufacture  cloths  of  exquisite 
and  brilliancy  of  color,  sometimes  unraTfl 
the  finest  silks,  to  wimvc  them  into  ibem. 

Caint  on  white  cloths  ;  and  dye  with  com 
le  skill,  particularly  bather  ;  in  jjotlery,    , 
smith's  work,  tanning  and  drvs-sing  leatWt  j 
also  excel.     They  will  b\iy  Hrittsli  coiloitf  1 
sake  of  a  favorite  stri{>e  (generally  the  nid)« 
cutting  away  the  other  part*,  weave  it  up 
their  own  cloths,  which  alone  are  worn  af3 
cles  of  J  rest. 


ASIIDORN,  Or  A*iii.<>i  vi  VF,  a  town  in  Derby-  It  has  »  stone  bridge  over  the  Dove;  an 

sliire,  on  the  bori  iTurdshire,  between  church   with  a  tine   spire;  and  a  free 

the  rivvn   l>t.>v»<   ,1  ,    .n,   thirteen    miUs  founded  by  tilizens  oi  London,  oattvvs  «f 

ftoB  Derby,  and  14/  N.N.  W.  ftun  Looduo  place,     lu  Inde  in  null  and  chevw  ta 
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A  weekly  auuket  »  held  here,  aad  several 
'  hin.     PopulatioQ  2112. 
tBl'R\IIAM,  a  post  towo  of  the  United 
lo  Wotcesiier  coumy,  Massachusetts,  on 
t««s(  side  of  the  river  Sowliegan,  fort}'-five 
'  i«t  of  Boston. 

IBURTON,  a  town  in  Devonshire,  seated 
kmer  Dart,  ten  miles  from  Totness,  nine- 
-west  of  Exeter,  and  192  west  hy  south 
It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade, 
li,  nxn,  and  serges ;  has  markets  on  Tues- 
[Mii  SatBrday,  and  fairs  on  the  first  Thursday^ 
*i  cad  June,  and  on  the  10th  Au^st  and 
iJhftcnbcr,     It  sends  one  member   to  par- 
and  is  one  uf  the  foui  stannary  towns, 
taaoled  among  ttie  hills,  which  abound  in  tin 
ieoMcr;   and  has  a  very  handsome  church, 
btcaaftelt  which  is  used  as  a  school.     Po- 
^fiitfiao  alove  4000. 

ASUBY  DB  i^  ZoECH,  a  market  town  of  Lei- 
r,  to  called  from  the  Zouchea,  its  an- 
I,  13  miles  south  of  Derby,  15  from 
r,  lod  115  firom  London.  It  has  seven 
I  ttn.  It  long  had  a  castle,  which  was  in 
BOO  of  the  &mily  de  la  Zouch.  It 
feu  into  the  liands  of  Edward  IV. 
IMd  it  to  Sir  Edward  Hastings,  with  tlie 
ref  ibeton.and  license  to  make  a  castle  of 
I  aMHr-tKMue,  to  which  he  adjoined  a  very 
James  I.  and  his  whole  court  were 
kw  tiAnteioed  here  by  tlie  Earl  of  Hunting- 
^im.  h  «M  demolished  in  1648.  IVIalting,  and 
'  tmuabaim  of  hats  and  cotton,  flourish  here. 
upwards  of  3000.    In  the  neigh- 

ia  a  miseral  water  called  Griffydam. 

MBDOWTi,  a  town  of  Elssex,  anciently 
lM  Aaauidun,  or  the  hill  of  asses,  famous 
kia  iafaal  of  Edmund  Ironside,  by  Canute 

iSQER ;  "UETlt,  lleb.  i.  e.  blessedness  ;  one  of 
JhiVa  «tN  by  Zilpah,  and  the  progenitor  of  the 

"  'i',  or  As«p.Afr,  a  town  of  Persia, 
t Jfanndcrui  province,  half  a  mile  from  a 
k|lliaj,  the  best  liarbour  on  the  south  side  of 
^Caipiaii.  Sliah  Ab^  budt  a  superb  palace 
Im^  nnoooded  by  fine  gardens,  remarkable  for 
AuHuatei  of  their  orange  trees.  This  nalace  is 
■*  UllDg  to  ruins.  Distant  lif^eeD  milea  from 
Mnbid,  and  sixteen  from  Sari. 

^amoaf  the  ancient  Persians,  were  used 
I  ■  ■  iailfttioeQt  of  punishment  for  some  great 
~  bak.    Tbe  criminal  was  thrown  head-long 
a  lower  fifty  cubits  high,  which  was  filled 
abet  to  a  particular  height,  2  Mac.  xiii. 
kC    TWe  motion  which  the  criminal   used  to 
himself  from  this  place,  plunged  him 
ioto  it,  and  this  agitation  was  farther 
by  a  wheel  which  stirred  the  ashes 
Jl>.  I,  till  at  lost  he  was  stifled. 

I,  I  .y,aTii  the  earthy  particles 

I  ^(aabafULic  substances  af^er  they  have  been 
If  tbe  aslies  ore  produced  from  vegetable 
,  ihfCy  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
_iiad  tab,  blended  with  the  lenene  particles ; 
thnf  '*"  '^~    '  ^'^■!"' salts  called  pot- 
See  Potash, 

'7W  «liCH  _  ., 5   are  vitiitiable, 

to  contain  uon.    They  are  also  an 


excellent  manure  for  cold  and  wet  grounds.    See 
Husbandry. 

AsHKS  were  anciently  used  in  several  religious 
ceremonies.  St.  Jerome  relates  that  the  Jews  in 
his  time  rolled  themijclvos  in  ashe.<i,  as  a  siifn  ut 
mourning.  To  repent  in  sackloth  and  aslies  is 
a  frequent  expression  in  Scnpture  for  mourning 
and  being  al^hcted  for  our  sins.  There  was  a 
sort  of  lye  and  lustral  water  made  with  tlte  ashes 
of  an  heifer  sacrificed  upon  the  great  day  of  ex- 
piation; the  ashes  whereof  were  distributed  to 
the  people,  and  this  water  was  used  in  purifica- 
tions as  olien  as  any  touched  a  dead  body,  or 
was  present  at  funerals.  Num.  xix,  17. 

AsH-riRE,  among  chemists,  a  fire  wherein  tlie 
vessel  to  be  heated  is  covered  with  ashes  or  sand. 
ASHl,  a  prince  of  Norway,  said  to  have  been 
slain  by  Fingal,  the  fattier  of  Ossian,  at  a  place 
of  Invemesshire,  ever  since  named  Drumashi, 
or  Ashi's  Hill. 

ASHIMA,  an  idol  of  the  Samaritans,  2  Kings 
xvii.  30,  said  to  have  been  formed  like  a  lion  or 
a  goat,  and  to  have  represented  the  sun. 

ASHING-Key,  a  low  island  on  ilic  Spanish 
main,  on  the  Mosquito  shore. 

ASIliPOO,  a  river  of  North  America,  in 
South  Carolina,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic. 
I^ng.  80°  30'  W .,  lat.  320  25'  N .  Also  a  town  of 
the  same  name  situated  on  tlie  banks  of  this  river. 
ASHLAR,  in  masonry,  free-stones  as  they 
come  out  of  the  quarry,  of  dififereut  lengths,  ge- 
nerally applied  to  slabs  of  stone,  from  six  to 
tiine  inches  in  t^iickness,  used  for  facing  brick 
buildings,  worked  in  imitation  of  regular  courses 
of  solid  masonry. 

ASHLER,  or  Asiilerino,  quartering  of  tim- 
ber about  three  feet  high,  placed  perpendicularly 
from  the  floor  of  tlie  attic  story,  to  the  roof  to 
obviate  the  useless  angle  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  roof  and  the  floor. 

ASHLEY,  a  river  of  South  Carolina,  rising 
in  Cypress  swamp,  and  emptying  iticlf  into  tlie 
Cooper  just  below  Charleston.  Its  breadtli 
opposite  Charleston  is  about  2100  yards,  and  iu 
stream  narrows  but  little  for  several  miles.  On 
tlie  western  bank  of  this  river  tlie  first  efficient 
settlement  of  the  state  was  made  at  a  place  now 
called  Old  Town,  or  Old  Charleston,  m  1C71. 
Also  a  river  of  \\'est  Florida,  which  runs  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

ASHMOLE  (Elias),  a  celebrated  antiquary 
and  herald,  founder  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
at  Oxford,  was  bom  at  Litchfield,  in  Staflbrd- 
shire,  1617.  He  first  practised  in  die  law:  in 
the  civil  war  he  had  u  captain's  commission,  and 
was  also  comptroller  of  the  ordnance  under 
Charles  I,  In  1649  he  settled  at  London; 
where  his  house  was  frequented  by  most  of  the 
learned  men  of  the  age,  and  a  depository  of 
many  literary  treasures.  In  1050  he  published 
a  treatise  written  by  Dr.  Artliur  Dee,  relating  to 
the  philosopher's  stone ;  with  another  tract  on 
the  same  subject  by  an  unknown  author.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  busied  in  preparitig.for  the 
press  a  complete  collection  of  the  works  of  such 
English  chemists,  or  alchemists  rather,  as  had 
till  then  remained  in  manuscript.  This  under- 
taking cost  him  great  labor  and  e\|>ense;  but  at 
lengtli  the  work  appeared  towards  tlie  close  ol 
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ihe  year  1652,  under  t)te  tide  or  Theatricum 
Chjinicum  nriiaonicum.  He  propo4t?»1  :il  first 
10  have  earned  it  on  to  screral  volume-* ;  liut 
nftenvards  dropped  ihis  design,  and  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  antiquity  and  records. 
He  was  at  great  pains  to  trace  the  Roman  road, 
which  in  Antoninus's  Itinerary  is  called  Benne- 
vanna,  from  Weedon  to  Litchfield.  In  1658  he 
began  to  collect  tnaieriaU  for  his  celebrated  his- 
tory of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  In  Septemlier 
following  be  made  a  journey  to  Oxford,  where  he 
commenced  his  full  and  particular  description  of 
the  coins  presented  to  the  public  library  by  arch- 
bishop Laud.  Upon  the  restoration,  Mr.  Ash- 
mole  was  introduced  to  kin^  Charles  II.  who 
bestowed  on  him  the  place  of  Windsor  Herald. 
Soon  after  he  appointed  him  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  medals,  which  were  accordingly  de- 
livered into  his  possesiion,  and  king  Henry 
X'llltli's  closet  was  assigned  for  his  use.  Mr. 
iV^hmole  was  afterwards  admitted  a  fellow  of 
the  Koyal  Society;  and  the  kin^  appointed  him 
secretary  of  Surinam,  in  the  West  Indies.  On 
the  19lh  July  1659,  the  University  of  Oxford,  in 
consideration  of  the  many  favors  they  had  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  iVshmole,  creattKl  liim  M.  D.  by 
diploma.  In  May  lt')72  he  presented  his  Insti- 
tution, Laws,  and  Cfremonies  of  the  Order  of 
tlie  Garter,  to  the  Ling:,  who,  ai  a  mark  of  lus 
approbation  granted  hira  £400  outoftlic  custom 
onpaper.  On  the  2Glh  January,  1679,  a  fire 
broke  out  in  the  Middle  Temple,  in  the  next 
chamber  to  Mr.  Ashmole'a,  by  which  he  lost  a 
noble  library,  with  a  collection  of  9000  coins, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  a  vast  repoiiitory  of 
wzis,  charters,  and  other  antiquities  and  curio- 
sities; but  his  manusohpts,  and  his  most  valua- 
ble gold  me<iah,  were  luckily  at  his  house  at 
LanilMith.  In  16fl3,  the  University  of  Oxford 
having  huished  a  magnihcent  repository  near  the 
theatre,  .Mr.  Aslimolc  sent  thither  his  collection 
of  mritjfs  ;  whiililicni'faction  was  augmented  by 
the  addition  of  his  manuscnpts  and  library  at  his 
death,  which  happened  at  Ijimbetli,  May  18, 
1692,  in  the  7oth  year  of  his  age.  Hemdes  the 
works  above  mentioned,  Mr.  iWiinole  left  seve- 
ral which  wrre  published  since  his  dealli,  and 
•orae  winch  stdl  remain  in  manuscript. 

ASH  MOT,  the  pnocipal  pan  of  the  Isle 
Madame,  dejKndent  on  t!tc  island  of  Captt 
Breton. 

ASHO'IIE,  On  sliore.  Ang.-Sax.  9cinin,  to 
■beoTt  cut,  divide,  separate.     See  Siiottf. 

Swram  ihrti  hnn  ihon  rtrupMtt. 

Swuai  nt/ufc  taxnVAc  >  durkfi'  SHaktBtart, 

For  tto«  iff  fltiirine  tiil"*, 

Had  tir»ii),'ttl  the  tiody  tirurir  tii  the  Rule  ; 
The  ulurc-  tthr  luolui,  ihi-  tu«r<<  tii  r  d  sin  laCTVaM, 
At  nciorr  •i^bl  j  nud  *hr'»  Ui>t»iU  Our  Irw  • 
N&*  'Irrr'lj  nsPnTt.  iinU  al  luir  frrt  it  U«m, 
N'  )i  lA  kouwiag  whoti)  %he  *m%^ 

"  <•..  lfryd>-m'*  Fttbltt. 

|1''  »>ciatiti  ihniugh  tha  dvep, 

I'"'  II  the  utva)^  P*w, 

llir.      '  

iitor^r't  t^>mtttaM,  tmoL  tii.  p.  T7. 
Ttu«  wY'Ar  th»>W  rnfilii-1'  ttrr-lf  h'l)  nrhnrf  tumy  gaula. 


ASHTAROTH,  Ashtoreth  ;  nnn»K,  Ileb. 
i.  e.  ^ocks,  or  riches  ;  or  Astarte,  the  chief  god- 
dess of  the  Sidonians  and    Phteuicians,   called 
also  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  reckoned  the  m 
with    the    Juno    of  tlie    (Jreeks   and     Iloi 
Cicero,  however,  calls  her  the  Venus  of  Syi 
wherein  he  is  cerlaiiily  justified  by  her  mode   of 
worsliip  J  which,  like  Uiat  of  the  Grecian  Venus. 
abounded    m  all   manner  of  debauchery.     Tb« 
Israeliles,  in  nil  their  relapses  to  idolatry,  showe*! 
A  great  fondness  for  her  v^orsllip.     Solomon  lun*— 
»elf  in  his  dotage  sacrificed  to  her.     She  w»$  r«- 
preieoted  in  various  habits,  encircled  with  njT** 
&c.     We  tind  a  place  named  after  her  in  thtf 
days  of  Abnihiim  ;  Gen.  xiv.  b. 

ASHTON  (Charles),  an  antiquarian  and  oCMV 
of  the  most  learned  critics  of  his  aj^e,  ww* 
elected  ma?«ler  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge* 
July  6iJi,  1701,  and  installed  prebend  of  Ely,  c^r* 
the  1 4th.  His  skill  in  ecclesiastical  antiqottiefll 
was  equalled  by  few. 

Ai^uTON  (Dr.  Tliomas),  a  native  of  Etnta^ 
studied  at  Cambridge,  in  1733,  was  successirfl3r 
rector  of  Aldingham,  Slarminster,  and  St,  Ik*-* 
tolph,  Bishopsgate.  In  17A9  he  look  Ids  degie€7 
of  D.  D. ;  and  in  May  1762  was  elected  preodie*' 
at  Lmcoln's  Inn,  which  he  resided  in  176#-— 
He  died  in  1775,  aged  fifty-nine- 

AsiiTON-DNurR-LvKr^  a  town  and  parish  {(■ 
the  hundred  of  Salford,  county  palatine  of 
caster,   England,  186  miles  N.  W.  of  Load 
The  town   stands  on  the  northern  bank  of 
river  Tame,  consists  of  several   narrow  streets^ 
many  large  factories,  a  parish  church,  chapel  o^f 
ease,  and  other  buildings  for  the  happiness  an^^ 
convenience  of  a   population  of  about  15,00(^ 
souls.     The  cotlou  and  woollen  manufacturer- 
are  carried  on  here  extensively,  and  llie  celljeri#^ 
in  the  vicinity  augment  and  employ  the  p 
tion.     TraHic  b  also  mucii   promoted    \ 
transit  of  the  Rochdale  canal  by  this  p!at*e. 
benefice  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Chi 
the  patronage  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Slamfc 
who  is  also  lord  of  the  manor.     This  place  is 
of  the  new  boroughs  enfranchised  by  the  reft 
bill,   and   returns   one  .member  to    partial 
The  mayor  is  the  return  ing  otiicer.     Ai  the 
laije  of  Fairfield   in  this  parish  is  a  Moiavii 
settlement,  in  which  the  males  are  employed 
spinning  and  weaving. 

ASHUR,  n^rit,  Heb.  i.  e.  blessed,  IW  Mu 
Shem,  and  progenitor  of  the  As>vrians. 

ASH-WEDNESDAV,  the  firtt  day  of  I 
M)  called  from  the  ancient  custom  of  tpriokUi 
ashes  on  the  head. 

ASH  WELL  (George),  rector  of  HanweU, 
of  Robert   jVshwell,   of   Harrow,   wus  bum 
London   in    1612,   and    admitted   in   W 
Cclloge,  Oxford,  in  I6'27,  where  he  took  hn 
grecs  of  A.  M.  and   U.  I).,  ami   was  «l«cti!ii 
fellow  and  tutor,     He  dieil  at  ILinwell.  in  16^ 
He  wrote,  1.  A  discoune,  asserting  the  rccn 
authors  and  authority  of   il»e  Ap<><iilc's  C 
Ihton.  1653.     2.  A  double  Ap|>cndix,  tooi 
the  Athana«ian  and  Nicenc  CrreJs.      3.  Un 
ticsiiire  at  receiving  thtf  Suerament,  1663.    <|,' 
T»i'ati»«  coi)c<irning  Socinus,  ami  tli«  Socn 
Hvtrty.     .'*.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Cbundi 
Koine.     Ux,  16  ft). 
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ASIA,  in  gvof^phy,  one  of  \)w  great  divi- 
mm  of  ttie  Girt)),  lies  to  the  eust  and  south-east 
«f  EonKW.  Nurtfa  aiul  s<.tuilk  it  stivtclteji  from 
atmt  Y*  to  77^  of  nortti  Utitude.  Eust  and 
vac  it  ntco'Js  fn>fn  about  26"  east,  to  170^ 
«cM  hia^lud*;.  Its  oortbem  capes  penetrate 
tte  ios  of  the  polar  re^ons,  while  its  southern 
btono  tpproach  nearly  to  the  centre  of 
fexTMl  tone.  Its  greatest  length  id  thu  di- 
tMken  at  somethiDg  more  than  5200 
from  east  to  west.  The  extent  of 
from  the  western  shores  of  Natolia, 
Cape,  in  Siberia,  has  been  accurately 
'  al  80O0  miles. 
fiav9»4aic». — It  is  bounded  oo  the  north 
bjr  the  Arrtic  and  Indian  Oceans ;  on 
hj  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Chinese 
the  vtesl  by  the  Arabian  gulf,  the 
i«f  Sacx,  tlic  Mediterranean,  tlie  Archipe- 
IW  stiails  of  (Jalhpoli,  the  sea  of  Mar- 
,l!w  BoMiborus,  and  the  Black  Sea,  whence 
llheAitOc  Ocean  the  boundar)-  whidi  sena- 
hmm  from  the  east  of  Europe  is  not  dis* 
[  ■■niTlirifil  It  IS,  however,  supposed  to 
by  the  nrers  Don  and  lite  karposca, 
.  tiibutat^  streams  rising  near  Saiepto, 
of  which  is  to  be  continued  by  an 
line  between  the  iO^th  and  50°th  of 

biASDs. — ^The  ijilands  belonging  to  .tVsia  are 
ilftaacc't  Ulaiids  near  Constantinople,  Mity- 
•kkSeia^  Sanos,  Cos,  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  &c.  m 
WjfllttpciaBO.  Balirein  on  the  Arabian  side 
'4li  PcfMan  gulf  not»l  for  its  pearl  fishery. 
■l1jna^i*e,  Maldive  islands,  and  Ceylon  in 
'  I  Ocean,  cootiguouv  to  the  peninsula 
tm  East  01  the  Bay  of  Bengal  lies 
AftlupeUgo,  consisting  of  numerous 
nrMDt  of  islands  including  the  Anda- 
.  nkeov  inlands,  the  Sunda  isles,  Su* 
■VI,  and  Borneo ;  the  Moluccas  or  Spice 
Fk|iaa  or  New  Guinea,  Solomon's  isles, 
tdanotte's  isles,  and  the  New  Hebrides ; 
idfliK  in  a  circular  direction  to  the 
Ina  us  to  the  two  islands  of  New 
fSrw  Uolland,  to  the  south  of  New 
b  iiic  largest  island  in  the  world,  and 
aa  area  larger  tlian  all  Europe.  East 
—  »•'■*•"'•-  lie  the  South  Sea  islands. 
I  are  tlie  New  Carol inas 
uir,.iir  inlands,  West  of 
lie  islands,  and 
•>rlh  of  the  .AIo- 
Luzon  iH  ihc  Ulf  of 
-t  in  the  Chinese  sea 
t  lAlands.  Still  f<ir- 
'>a  and  other  islands 
nu  like  kin^'dunk  of  Japtui ; 
sd  the  Kuriles,  consisting  of 
of  !■"'  ■  "  '  ,  '  '  i,'  in 
th«  h'i  Lo- 
Am  tDolbem  c>.i><in,i',  .  aka. 
'  on  lltfr  cna»l  of  T  '  l;  ha- 
ir Mands.    A   IiiUl   „..:    trom 

Mm  ihc  Akuiian  or  Vox  islands. 
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proceeding  in  a  curved  line  to  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  America.  Nova  Zembla  is  also  by 
some  geographer:}  considered  as  an  Asiatic  island, 
and  lies  to  the  north-west  of  Siberia.  The 
islands  of  lUroisse«im  and  Manar  are  curiously 
connected  by  a  singular  ridge  of  rocks  called 
Adam's  Bridge.  It  is  nevertheless  proper  to  ol»- 
serve  that  the  best  of  later  geographers,  con- 
curring in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  president 
des  Brosses,  have  separated  a  vast  number  of 
the  islands,  formerly  considered  as  Asiatic  islands, 
from  that  continent,  and  arranged  them  with  a 
number  of  other  countries  and  islands  to  tlie 
south  of  Asia,  and  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  undtr 
the  two  divisions  of  Australasia  and  Polynesia. 
The  grounds  of  the  new  arrangement  are  ex- 
plained with  suSicient  clearness  by  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton  in  his  introductory  observations  on  the 
Asiatic  islands. 

Seas  and  Watees. — Besides  the  great  oceans 
which  wash  three  sides  of  tins  celebrated  quarter 
of  the  globe,  there  are  numerous  gulf*,  bays,  and 
inland  seas  which  have  greatly  contribuied  to  its 
fertility  and  civilisation.  The  Re<l  sea  or  Arabian 
gulf,  called  die  Weedy  sea  by  tlie  Hebrews,  form* 
the  grand  natural  division  between  Asia  and 
Africa.  Its  length  calculated  from  the  straits  oC 
Babelmandel  to  the  isthmus  ofSuez,  is  about  1470 
English  miles,  and  its  medial  breadtli  140  miles. 
It  terminates  at  the  upper  extremity,  in  two  great 
branches,  of  which  the  western,  by  several  miles 
the  longer,  is  celebrated  for  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  in  tlie  month  Nisan,  B.  C.  1497,  sup- 

Eosed  to  liave  taken  place  in  about  29"  40*  north 
ititude.  The  eastern  branch  extends  a  little 
above  the  parallel  of  Mount  Sinai.  The  Arabian 
sea  is  an  appellation  applied  to  the  vast  bay,  in- 
cluded between  Arabia  and  Hindosian,  termina- 
ting in  the  Persian  g\ilf,  to  which  it  is  uniied  by 
a  strait  twenty-four  miles  wide.  This  gulf 
stretches  to  tlie  north-west  between  Arabia  and 
Persia,  containing  several  islandi^,  and  lermiuaies 
under  the  same  meridian  as  the  Caspian.  The 
deep  and  extensive  Bay  of  Dengal,«  spreading 
from  the  eastern  coast  of  Ilindostan  to  the  op- 
posite shores  of  the  Uurman  Empire,  is  separated 
irom  the  last  mentioned  sea  by  tlie  great  pro 
roontury  of  the  Deccaii.  This  bay  fotrus  a  mag- 
nificent inlet  to  tlie  central  part  of  soulhera 
Asia.  At  its  entrance,  which  is  in  the  eighth  de- 
gree of  latitude.  It  exceeds  1300  miles  in  widtii, 
and  is  1000  miles  from  that  pirallcl  to  its  nor- 
thern extremity,  beyond  tlie  niuuili  of  the 
(jaiiges.  The  gulf  of  Siam,  on  the  op(>ositc  side 
of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  se]iaratcs  the  terri- 
torial projection  from  the  broad  rectangular 
peninsula  included  in  the  southern  part  of  tlie 
Burman  empire.  The  gulf  of  Tonquin  lies  on 
the  south  of  China;  the  Yellow  sua  between 
China  Proper  and  tile  gulf  of  Corea.  The 
straits  of  Corca  eastward  lead  to  the  sea  of 
Japan  ;  whiili  stretches  tiirough  about  tiAeen  de- 
grees of  latitude,  and  divides  the  Japanese  islands 
from  the  shores  of  tlie  continent.  This  sea  d;.-- 
creasing  to  tlie  north  terminates  in  a  chanii<4 
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le»(iing  to  tlie  tea  of  Okolsk  wliicli  forms  a  spa- 
cious inlet  to  the  south-eastern  shores  of  Siberia, 
dividing  Chinese  Tartary  from  the  peninsula  of 
Kamtschatka.  From  the  top  of  this  sea  pro- 
tects a  large  forked  gulf  through  nearly  three  de- 
grees of  larituile  between  two  chains  of  mognifi- 
oeot  mountains  ;  one  ort  the  peninsula  and  the 
other  on  the  continent.  This  gulf,  and  a  bay  on 
the  opposite  shore,  render  the  conformation  of  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Asia,  peninsular.  The  sea 
of  Anailir  a  few  degrees  south  of  Btliring's 
strait  forms  another  inlet  to  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  this  continent.  A  few  deep  inlets 
are  (bund  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Passing  from  the  White  sea  through  the  strait  of 
Waygat,  between  Nora  Zembla  and  the  con- 
tinent, we  enter  the  gulf  of  Cara,  which  is  di- 
vided from  the  deep  gulf  of  Oby,  by  a  long 
peninsula.  This  forms  a  large  opening  reaching 
nearly  to  the  sixty-fifth  parallel.  The  river 
Yenisei  eastward  forms  itself  into  a  wide  estuary 
before  it  falls  into  the  sea.  The  Bay  of  Tai- 
Dourskaia,  which  from  its  situation  is  sometimes 
called  the  North  Gulf,  is  placed  about  the 
seventy-fifth  degree  of  latitude  neartlie  northern 
extremity  of  the  Old  World.  Numerous  other 
inlets  are  found  along  die  coast  from  this  point 
to  Behring's  strait.  The  Levant  and  the  Archi- 
pelago lie  on  the  western  side  of  Asia,  north  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  Euxine,  or  Black 
sea,  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Anatolia, 
and  is  considered  for  tlte  most  part  as  a  detached 
sea,  being  united  to  the  Mediterranean  only  by 
a  small  strait,  the  Bosphorus  of  the  ancients,  so 
narrow  as  to  be  called  the  Canal  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

The  sea  of  Marmora,  or  Propontis,  is  consider- 
*!d  by  some  an  inland  sea,  and  is  connepted  with 
the  Aegean  Sea,  or  Mediterranean  Archipelago, 
by  a  similar  strait  called  the  Dardauellos,  or  an- 
cient Hellespont.  This  sea,  as  well  as  the  Black 
Sea  and  Mediterranean,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
anciently  detached.  The  (.'aspian,  celebrated 
for  its  hsheries,  forms  the  separating  boundary, 
which  divides  Russia  from  l^ersia  and  indepen- 
dent Tartary.  It  is  of  elliptical  figure  ;  the  major 
axis  extending  nearly  700  miles  from  north  to 
«outh,  and  occupying  a  breadth  of  nearly  200 
geographical  miles.  It  appears  to  have  extended 
mucli  hirtjier  n'rth  tliau  it  dues  at  present;  espe- 
cially as  tike  deserts  in  tltat  direction  are  saline, 
aod  sandy,  presentmg  tiie  same  kind  of  shells 
and  marine  productions  as  are  found  in  the 
waters  of  the  Caspian.  Pliny  and  Strabo  sup- 
pined  this  sea  to  be  a  gulf  of  tiie  nordiem  ocean ; 
uut  it  must  always  have  been  restricted  by  the 
western  branch  of  tlie  Uialian  mountains,  which 
nad>K-s  to  (he  north  of  Orenburg,  reaching  to  the 
Volga.  Its  former  union  with  the  Lake  Aral  is 
highly  probable  from  the  marine  deposits  found 
in  the  intervening  «teppes,  and  from  the  S.ilt 
Lake  still  reiimining  between  them;  the  midway 
eminence  bavin?  been  occn»ione(l  perliaps  by  the 
all<  ■  '  '  ■<  <1ow  mil)  the 

Ian  i  itj  having  no 

,i.,  -r  — ■,  -..,:- 
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tievntion  being  visible  in  the  Hinks  of  the  rooun' 


tains   forming  its   western    coasts.     M.    Pa 
imagined  he  recognised  its  ancient  shores  on | 
steppe,    con.siderably  higher  than    its   pre 
level;  and  has  given  some  particulars  on 
subject.     M  M.  Lngelhardt  and  Parrot,  nalti 
ists  from  Prussia,  who  visited  this  sea  lo  1( 

f>lace  the  former  shores  of  the  Caspian  about . 
(iet  higher  than  its  present  surfixce ;  where 
found  gulfs  anrl  bays  clearly  defined.    Its  isla 
are    mostly   uninhabited ;    its    bed    is    uae 
abounding  with  shoals,  between  some  of* 
a  line  of  450  fathoms  has  been  unsuc 
employed  to  reach  the  bottom.     Its  Mraten>i 
less  salt  than  those  of  the  ocean ;  but  have  i 
culiar  bitter  taste.  It  has  no  tides ;  but  is 
to   violent  storms-     The  striking  peculis 
this  sea  is  the  difference  between  its  level' 
that  of  tlie  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea.  From 
metical  observations  made  at  Astracan,  ac 
St.  Petersburgh,  during  a  period  of  nine  y« 
the  Caspian  appeared  lo  be  306  feet  below 
of  the  Baltic  :  and  from  other  barometical  ol 
vations,  made  between  the  mouth  of  the  , 
and  that  of  tlie  Terek,  the  surface  of 
Sea  was  found  to  be  105  metres,   or 
above  the  Caspian. 

Lake  Aral  is  about  200  miles  in  length, 
seventy  in  breadth,  and  about  an  hundreid 
distant  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Cast 
which,  in  some  respects,  it  may  be  said  to  i 
ble:  it  extends  in  tiie  same  direction,  and  rec 
the  waters  of  several  rivers,  but  discharges  nc 
The  principal  rivers  that  run  into  it  are  the( 
hon,  or  Jihou;  tlie  Oxus,  of  antiquity,  wi 
enters  the  southern  extremity  ;  the  ancient . 
artes,  which  reach^  it  from  the  east ;  as  alM  t 
Aujany,  or  Kizil  Dana.    The  southern  exlr 
of  tliis  lake  is  sprinkled  with  numerous  isl 
and  its  supplies  of  water  dowiug  from  the : 
and  the  east,  while  those  of  the  Caspian 
from  the  north  and  west,  evince  that  they  oc 
part  of  the  same  natural  basin.     Baikal,  ano 
of  die  great  lakes,  or  inland  seas,  of  Asia,  is  I 
ated  near  the  southern  borders  of  Sibena,  unl 
northern  side  of  the  great  chain  of  mouitt 
which   divides   that    country   from    Mong 
This  lake,  like  the  former,  stretches  in  the 
direction  as  the  Caspian  :  is  350  miles  in 
ani'.  nearly  forty  in  breadth.     Its  waters  s 
and  pellucid,    presenting   however  the 
appearance  of  a  slight  green  tinge,  and  are 
nlly  frozen  from  the  beginning  of  Deceml 
the  end  of  April.     The  dtrpth  of  this  lake 
from  twenty  to  ninety  fathoms ;  but  so  clear  I 
tlie  waters,  that  die  bottom  becomes  distiii 
visible  to  the  depth  of  fifty  feet.     It  is  subje 
violent  storms,  and  is  often  agitated  without 
visible  cause ;  whence  it  has  received  from  tlie ' 
Uussians  the  superstitious  name  of  SixUnc  .Vari, 
Holy  Sea.    This  lake,  although  il  rec 
waters  of  several  copious  rivers,  has  n 
oudot  except  the  lower  Angara,  the  discliax^ 
from  whicli   is  considerably  infenor  to  th«  ac» 
cessions  which   it  receives.     It  is   aim     ' 
rounded   by  mountain*,  in  which  the  • 
of  stiblerraiicous  fire  is  evident,  from   i 
»iu»ck»    of  earthquakes;    and  the   sun 
shorca  arc  dDlinguishcd  by  some  rt-u_ 
phenouiena. 
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km  kem  imagioeil  by  aiany  g<?ogTaphcn 

oortiMSni  nnons  oiF  Asia  communicate 

continent  of  America.    This  however  is 

on  which  we  have  not  sutYicient  daU  to 

•Q   opinion.      Captain   Cook   certainly 

the  lepaialion  of  these  continents,  par- 

t  The  best  information  yet  obtained  on  this 

is,  that  IJebring's  Stiait  divides  them 

farty  miles  in  breadth,  having  East  Cape 

tide,  and  Pnoce  of  Wales  Cape  on 

The  depth   of  water  is   about 

6lhoDU.     Punuing  tiiis  strait  northward, 

shore  tends  rapidly  to  the  west,  while 

proceeds  nearly  due  north ;  till,  at 

ol  four  or  fi»e  degrees,  tlie  two  con- 

«c  joiaed  by  one  solid  and  impenetrable 

oTice. 

Atxs. — ^Tbe   mountains  of  Asia  hare 


Ams  been  thought  remarkable ;  and,  arrayed  in 
4  WB  horrors  of  perpetual  winter,  seem  to  frown 
hmM  silcttce  oyer  the  profusion  of  the  vale. 
Aeririmlcd  writer  (M.  VValckenaer,  in  his 
■Mlofie,  p.  105.)  observes,  '  that  the  chain  of 
mtaias  in  which    the  culminating  points  of 
lit  hif^Kit  level  are  found,  always  follows  the 
~  Htaa  of  the  greatest  dimensions  of  tlie  conti- 
I;  asd  the  inferior  chains  or  heights,  where 
led  the  culminating  points  of  the  second  or 
Urrels  also  follow  the  direction  of  the 
dilatations  of  the  land,  terminating  that 
In  Asia  we  have  an  illustration  of 
IS.  Hie  greatest  dimensions  of  the 
tic  from  east  to  west :  and  the  country 
aemtieth  to  tlie  lOOtb  degree  of  east 
',  and  from  the  thirtieth  to  the  fiftieth 
tf  Mth  blitude,  presents  nearly  a  level  area, 
AeiUifetent  tides  of  which  all  the  largest 
ifowiololfae  sea.     The  culminating  points 
^4il  otensive  level,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
ao«l  elevated  spots  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
TW  included  area  has  been  termed  the 
of  Asia;  although,  since  tlie  revival 
to  hu  been  inaccessible  to  European 
lad  therefore  little  known.   The  west- 
is,  however,  mountainous ;  and  the 
a  vast  desert;  the  Shamo  of  tlte  Chi- 
mi  the  Kobi  of  the  Tartars,  exhibiting  an 
tof  serenl  thousand  miles  not  watered  by 
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1W  Altaiafi  mouobins  are  the  northern  boun- 

bia  ot  tlus  area ;  the  Himalaya,  on  the  soutli, 

l^ndedfrodi  llindostan.  On  the  cast  is  that  lofty 

«ift  tn  which   originates  the    great  rivers  of 

,  Qoi ;  and  the  west  is  bordered  by  the  motm- 

I  vhich  com^      '  roes  of  the  Indus  and 

The  It  i-s  diverging  as  radii 

Ihis  centre,  ai<.-    Mu/^-dJgh   or  Muz-zart, 

rj  nMnmtaios,'  on  the  north.   The  Tibetian 

on  the  eaiit,  the  \  ind'faya  hills  and 

the  soatli,  and  the  Alburg  or  Alborg 

tL    The  difft-rt^nt  ranges  that  traverse 

of  Persia,  and  unite  its  north- west 

to  Caacasus  on  the  north,  to  Taurus 

I  oo  the  wpst  and  south,  are  connected 

ABbnr^n  chain.     Lihunus  is  :lIso  cun-- 

the  hilly  country  on  the  west  of  Jordan 

tl^  ooantains  of  Arabia.      The  greater 

'  «f  ikcM  tnfimor  chains  run  from  east  to 

I  dM  aanse  ifucction  as  tlie  cititml  range. 


The  extensive  Altai,  or  Khattal  chain,  stretches 
across  the  continent,  under  different  names,  for 
more  than  5000  miles,  terminating,  to  the  east,  in 
Tchutskoi  Ness  and  cape  Lopatka.  Of  the  highest 

foints  of  this  celebrated  chain  soutli  of  Russia,  we 
ave  no  accurate  information;  but  the  inferior 
ranges  reach  far  above  the  point  of  perpetual  con- 
gelation, and  are  suppu.icd  to  be  equal  to  the 
Alps,  The  Himalaya  chain  of  mountains  south  of 
the  great  central  level,  rears  its  loftiest  summits 
26,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  our  best  geographers,  upwards 
of  €000  feet  above  the  celebrated  Chimborazo  of 
America,  which  towers  over  the  entire  Cordillera 
of  die  Andes.  This  southern  chain  is  supposed 
to  be  of  superior  elevation  to  the  northern. 
Mount  Kai'lns,  the  Olympus  of  the  Hindus,  is 
supposed  to  exceed  even  the  D'hola-gin  in  Ni- 
{>ki,  which  has  been  proved  by  admeasuremeu 
to  reach  26,400  feet  above  the  level  of  die  sea. 
Mount  Caucasus,  the  next  in  point  of  altitude, 
is  a  vast  range  extending  between  the  Euxine 
and  Caspian  seas.  Mount  Ararat  rises  south- 
west of  the  Caucasus;  Lihcinus,  Amanus,  and 
Taurus,  are  all  connected  with  this  great  chain  ; 
and  the  latter  mount  diverging  with  various 
branches,  occupies  almost  the  whole  area  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  sea  of  Marmora.  The 
Uralian  mountain:),  runoing  from  south  to  north, 
nearly  as  far  as  No^-a  Zambia,  and  called  by  the 
Tartars  tlie  girdle  of  the  earth,  are  much  colder, 
in  consequence  of  a  higher  latitude ;  but  are  in- 
ferior to  tlie  above  in  point  of  elevation. 

Many  volcanoes  are  in  a  constant  state  of  ac- 
tivity throughout  Asia ;  and  many  which  were 
volcanic  in  former  times,  are  now  extinct,  al- 
though smoke  «till  issues,  and  hot  streams  are 
fre<{uently  discharged  fiom  crevices  in  their  sides 
The  insular  regions  of  Asia  arc  likewise  moun- 
tainous, and  Adam's  Peak,  in  Ceylon,  has  been 
a  remarkable  subject  of  tradition  and  fable. 
V^olcanoes  are  also  found  m  moA  of  the  .\siauc 
islands ;  Gunong-iipi  is  one  of  the  most  active 
now  known  ;  of  that  near  Brambanan,  in  Java, 
a  violent  eruption  is  recorded  in  1586.  Ter- 
natc,  the  chief  of  the  Moluccas,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  volcanic  cone,  occasionally  emitting  flames 
from  itn  summit ;  and  on  its  sides  are  large  pits 
of  melting  sulphur.  The  isles  of  France  and 
Bourbon  are  entirety  of  volcanic  origin  ;  and  die 
crater  of  the  latter,  while  in  a  state  of  eruplioiv 
was  visited  by  M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  who  de- 
scribes, with  great  interest,  the  phenomena  ob- 
served on  that  occasion. 

Rivers. — From  the  mountains  of  Asia  nu- 
merous rivers  descend,  which  serve  greatly  to  re- 
fresh the  surrounding  country.  The  river  Lena  rises 
cast  of  Siberia,  near  the  lake  Baikel,  and  flowini; 
first  nortli-east,  then  north,  enters  the  Frozen 
Ocean,  opposite  the  Borkhaya  isles,  after  a  course 
of  1000  miles.  The  river  Enisei,  rising  in  the 
Altaian  mountains,  flows  into  the  same  sea  aAer 
a  course  of  at  least  1400  miles.  The  Oby,  per 
haps  the  widest  river  in  the  Russian  empire,  rises 
about  51°  nortli  latitude,  and  87°  east  longitude 
from  the  Altiirnar  of  the  Kalmaks,  and  Ozcro 
Teletzkoi  of  the  Russians  ;  and  after  a  course  nf 
not  less  than  2000  miles,  falls  iuto  tlie  Ubsknya 
Juba,  or  staotUby,  wiihin  tlio  arctic  circle    Tlie 
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river  Irtish  takes  its  rise  in  46°  north  latitude, 
and  92°  east  longitude,  in  llie  nortliem  barrier  of 
the  central  plateau ;  and  after  rolling  its  rapid 
stream  as  for  as  the  62d  degree  of  latitude,  and 
gathering  numerous  tributary  waters  in  its  course, 
falls  into  the  river  Obe,  north  of  Samarou.  The 
Amour,  or  Saghaliii,  which  rises  iu  the  Kalcas 
country,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers,  Rherton  and  Argun;  and  after  traversing 
Chinese  Tartary,  and  receiving  several  large  rivers 
in  its  course,  disembogues  itself  in  the  sea  of  Ok- 
hotsk, near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  channel 
of  Tartary,  completing  a  course  of  1800  miles. 
The  rivers  of  China  chiefly  rise  in  the  eastern  de- 
clivity of  the  Table  Land.  The  ^SlC'kiing,  or 
Karaouja,  and  the  Irawadi,  or  Ava  River,  after 
descending  from  the  plateau  into  the  lower  coun- 
try by  long  and  winding  courses,  flows  in  a  di- 
rect line  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  three  most 
celebrated  rivers  that  spring  from  this  region  are 
the  Indus,  Ganges,  and  Burrunpooter.  The 
Ganges  river  is  held  sacred  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  is  the  only  one  of  tlie  three  of  whose  source 
we  have  any  satisfactory  information ;  although 
MoorcroA  tells  us  he  found  that  of  llie  Indus  in 
31°  3'  north  latitude,  and  80°  33'  east  longitude. 
The  two  others  rise  in  Thibet ;  the  Burrampooter 
waters  the  eastern  pans  of  Bengal ;  and  the 
course  of  the  Indus,  to  the  south,  has  been  known 
ever  since  tlie  time  of  Alexander.  The  Oxusand 
the  Jaxartes  are  two  large  streairs,  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  which  rise  from  the  western  de- 
clivity of  the  central  range  ;  the  former  emanating 
from  the  glaciers  of  Pushti-khur,  is  supposed  an- 
ciently to  have  taken  a  north-westerly  course ;  at 
present  it  proceeds  almost  due  north,  and  falls  into 
tlie  lake  Aral.  The  latter  rises  m  the  Belurdagh 
or  Icy  mountains,  west  of  Afghaunistaun,  and  en- 
ters the  eastern  side  of  tlie  same  lake.  The  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  flow  to  the  soudi,  and  the  Araxes  to 
tlte  east,  watering  a  considerable  extent  of  coun- 
try. The  Jordan  and  Orontes  fertilize  and  beau- 
ti^  the  vales  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  Anatolia, 
though  it  has  neither  broad  nor  rapid  rivers, 
is  refreshed  by  the  division  of  innumerable 
•mailer  streams,  which  tlirow  an  enchanting  ap- 
pearance over  the  surface  of  the  landscape. 
The  llalys,  or  Kizil  Irma,  arising  from  mount 
Taurus,  after  a  course  of  350  miles,  falls  into 
the  Black  Sea.  But  the  Howang-hu,  or  Yellow 
River,  which  waters  the  northeni  provinces  of 
China,  is  perhaps  the  deepest  and  most  rapid 
river  of  Asia.  This  river  rises  on  the  eastern  de- 
clivity of  the  plat«au,  and  rolls  its  vast  stream 
with  unabated  rapidity,  to  ncurly  2000  miles. 
The  Yang-tse-kiang,  or  son  of  the  sea,  is  another 
noble  stream  of  China. 

Cliuatf.. — The  climate  of  Asia  is  exceedingly 
xuious,  owing  to  the  diflerenl  de^es  of  eleva- 
tion. In  the  south-cast  the  heal  is  excessive,  and 
in  the  norOit'rn  parts  the  c'lil  i*  almost  msup- 
portablc.  In  Anatolia  the  central  pans  are 
colder  than  iht  provinces  of  France,  although  the 
latter  arc  ten  dtrgnH-s  farther  north.  The  cause 
of  this  it  cxpl.iinc<l  by  Mr.  Rrowit,  who  calcu- 
lates that  the  city  of  En-n'ira  is  7000  fret  above 
ill*  levil  of  the  w4.  This  cxtraanlmary  altilude 
of  level,  togetber  with  th*  pcsi  body  of  snow  on 
tilt  Deigdbooriag  mountaini^  tcoounu  fur  the 


extremes  of  cold  in  Persia  and  Tartary ; 
is  considerably  tempered,  though  within 
tropicii.  China  being  mountainous  has  an 
able  climate ;  while  in  India  and  the  Bur 
empire,  are  sensibly  experienced  the  full 
of  a  torrid  zone. 

VECtTABLcs. — ^The  stupendous  Tnoan  tail 
mense  plains,  immeasurable  forests,  noble  rit 
and  wide  spreading  marshes  of  this  quarter  o( 
earth,  togellier  with  the  variety  of  the  soils,  i 
extreme  difference  of  climate,  from  the  int 
cold  of  Siberia,  where  mercury  freezes,  to 
almost  insupportable  heat  of  the  saudy  de 
from  the  eternal  frost  that  reigns  around  the  [ 
to  the  sterility  of  the  arid  waste,  including  i 
versifled  intermediate  regions,  always  adc 
with  the  blos.soms  of  spring,  enriched  with 
fullness  of  summer,  or  laden  with  the  pr 
tions  of  autumn,  produce  an  unparalleled 
of  vegetation,  from  the  almost  impercej 
moss  that  creeps  along  tlie  Arctic  shores  to 
hundred-stemmed  banian  that  spreads  its  ' 
ful  luxuriance  beneath  a  tropical  clime. 

f>arts  of  Asia  are  very  sterile,  and  the  inhabit 
ook    for    support  to    the  surrounding   MOf  J 
which  fishes  and  mollusca  abound.     V( 
productions  however,  generally  speaking,  arei 
merous,  and  diflfer  according  to  the  climate  ai ' 
equal  circumstances  of  soil  and  irrigation, 
central  and  western  parts  produce  all  sorU] 
grain  which  are  common  in  Europe,  and 
nary  vegetables  in  the  highest  peifectioo. 
tropical  and  southern  regions  afl'ord  gums,  i 
medicinal  roots,  and  extracts  unknown  in 
climates.     Several  genera  of  plants  are 
to  New  Holland  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
tea-tree  is  found  chiefly  in  the  central 
and  the  bread  fruit  and  bamboo,  which  are  i 
of  Asia,  are  useful  in  every  part  of  dc 
economy, 

Minerals. — This  division  of  the  globe 
tains  the  precious  metals  in  great  abund: 
gold  is  washed  down  tiie  rivers  of  Asia  Mm 
Arabia  still  supplies  it  in  its  utmost  purity ; 
in  Assam,  Celebes,  and  Borneo,  the  gold  is 
to  be  native.  Mount  Sipylui  has  been  celebr 
for  the  production  of  silver,  and  the  mint 
Tokat   supply  both   silver   and  copper.     Gl 
quantities  of  tin  are  found  in  the  island  of 
ca;    lead   and    iron   in    various   parts  of 
continent;  precious   stones  are  found  m 
variety    throughout    the   whole    of   Asia: 
diamonds     in    tJolconda;    rubies     in    Ccjfl 
topazes    in    Siberia;    and    the   most 
pearls  in   the  straits  of  Manaar  and  the 
rein   islands;    the   corundeum   and    otiter 
luablc   clones  are   peculiar  to    theic  count 
Singular   remains  ol    antiquity  nrc  abo  dug  I 
of  thf  earth ;  huge  tusks  of  a  spt^irs  of  ani 
now    unknown,   and    even    thu   eniite 
itself,  is  found  in  the  islands  of  the   Fi 
Ucean. 

Amuals. — 'Asia  contains  a  great  variet] 
land  and  marine  animals,  from  the  i 
that  flutters  in  the  solar  bmm,  t^ 
MUM  elephant,  the  f> 
hon.     The  most  v. 

qiuirtor  of  tli»' globe,      llii'  hunc  u  iMirnI 
tiurtlieni  c-oiitinfs  uf  Pvrma  iit  lus  iiuuvo 


kvlexhibi^'  .  Timetr)',  powers, or pro- 

HTtioas,  .«  tiirnuph  a  coursu  of 

4BBBUc  t;.Mii  n:.      1  ;rj  I  '   viaii  herein 

!•  niMl  perfect  growth,  ^  journeys 

vhiBb  10  tii«  lK>rse  wouI>j  ^t  •aUi.  The  ele- 
jjbaX  ii  Uauitfc!  tnall  sorts  of  service.  The  sea- 
■0  *oh.^t,l  -  u,r  his  fur,  and  ihe  whaie  are 
!\*  a  considerable  source  of 

to  I  '  lilts. 

*!!>•  poputauoD  of  Asia,'  it  has  been  observed, 
'W  DO  means  equaU  thow  ex(>ectations  wltich 
ifentorjr  would  naturally  inspire,'  owin^  tu  tl.e 
wap*  M  war,  and  the  inHuence  of  despotic 
fKmaatailSy  wiiich  always  iinpo^c  an  cfTectuai 
-flak  apoD  the  increase  of  population.  Never- 
IIhIhi,  wbefc  t^ie  govern  ment3  arc  niiUl  and 
lorfrial,  as  in  Britub  India,  the  revere  is  tbe 
fci.  China  tn  particular,  owing  to  a  long  free- 
4m  bom  (orugn  and  <lotnestic  war,  is  snid  to 
oUu  ib«  Binaiin^  population  of  five  hun- 
Aalimllions  ;  and  even  this,  according  to  some 
p1,lHih»ii,  IS  below  tlie  real  amount. 

Mtt,  however,  being  the  scene  of  human 
a^pmieiifts  still  peopled  by  nutnerous  indige- 
■m  InbOv  and  presents  an  ample  field  fur 
4B«Mly4l  man,  in  at!  the  stages  of  his  progress 
Abb  wfaftrism  to  civilisation.    The  variety  ob- 


IB  the  ^ppoarance  of  the  natives  is  proba- 
y*tecf  >  nee  of  ciiinate,  aliment,  and 

■BOD.  t-d  tribes,  New  Hollanders, 

■■■halnuncs  CI  .Andaman,  are  of  diminutive 
A^  The  people  of  Jesso  and  tbe  Kurile 
UtB^i^  lave  uncommooly  large  beards,  and  an 
iBBBrml  profusion  of  hair  all  over  their  bodies. 
UtTirtm  and  Chinese  are  known  by  the  pe- 
culiar tignn  of  their  feces ;  the  latter  particu- 
Wf  hj  ihrtr  oblique  contracted  eyes.  There  is, 
,  tcason  to  believe  they  were  anciently 
ftom  one  cominoo  origin,  and  bore  a 
biaoctf  to  each  other. 
BsTOAT. — N'o<ih  is  taid  to  hare  settled  in 
Jn^inncit lately  after  the  deluge,  near  the  bor- 
Amof  ihe  ELnpbrale*,  and  to  liave  peopled  tlie 
Arft  caatuiettu  The  postenty  of  Sliem  occu- 
|yw  tbe  central  re^ons ;  Japliet  tlie  northern  ; 
■i  OMB  ih*  iDolliem.  Ja^-ao  and  his  d^icen- 
Aihlien^  Dodanim,  Tanhish,  Elisha, 
and  !f"'i'-»'ii  are  supposed  to  have 
isof  AJia  Minor.  The 
..s  were  ilie  neojile  of 
r;ra.  Modern  writers  have 
til'  iitives  of  Asia  to  those  dif- 

Mocks  the  Hebrews,  Indians,  andTartarr, 
mpncty  of  wh^h  will  appear  from  tlieir 
IK,  fcrtiin  I,  and  languages.     There  are,  bow- 
lai^  tribes,  as  the  Malays  and  abori- 
etytwhich  cannot  be  refL-rTe<l  to  either  of 
as  also  the  mountaineers  of  Cauca- 
IIk  sohafaitari'      ''  'Liberia.  Mr. 

obierrc*,  'jnofAsia 

by  all  auiii'.'i^  ^-j  '  r   ...^Miy  primitive 
eriniifal;  with  the  exception  of  the  Tshukt- 
,  bCmiiI  ilttr  Hu>*L!i.   l.ixri.nms    suppose    to 
fri «  oast  of  America, 

tl  '■  from  Russia  to 

pa:  ')f  Kamtjchatka, 

•efl-ki»owi>  •  nents,  and  a  few 

ceruiuly  p(«.M:Ui>iin  amazing origi- 
SVe  add  ilie  fullowtng  tabic  of 
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tlie  notions  and  langiinges  in  Asia,  as  calculatetl 
to  give  the  reader  a  tolerably  accurate  idt-a  of 
this  interesting  subject  of  enquiry. 

Table  of  the  Nations  and  iMngimges  in  Asta. 

1.  Assyrians. — Assyrians,  Arabians,  Egj'p- 
tians. — Chuldee,  Hebrew,  &c, 

2.  Scythians. — Persians,  Scythians  intra  et 
extra  Imaum,  &c.  Armenians. — (TJic  Parsi  and 
Zend  are  cognate  with  the  Gotliic,  Ureek,  LiUm, 
according  to  Sir  William  Jones,  Indian  Dissert, 
vol.  i.  p.  206.  The  Pehlavi  is  Assyrian  or  ChaJ- 
daic.     Id.  187,  188.  206.) 

3.  Sarmals. — Medes  and  Parthiaiis. — Geor- 
gians and  Circassians. 

4.  Seres  and  Indi. — Hindoos,  northern  et 
southern,  Sec, 

5.  Sina?. — Chinese  and  Japanese. — These  have 
a  Tartaric  form  and  face ;  they  are  probably 
highly-civilised  Tartars,  Mongolcs,  or  Mand- 
shurs. 

Barbaric  Nations  from  north  to  south,  and  ac- 
oirding  to  the  df greet  uj'  barbaritm, 

6.  Samoyedes,  ( )stiaks,  Yurals,  &c. 

7.  Yakures.— Yukagirs.  (Expelled  Tartars, 
accordintc  to  Tooke  and  Lesseps.) 

8.  Koriaks. — Tshuktshis.  (Prom  tlie  opposite 
coast  of  America.  Tooke's  Uussia.  The  Yuka- 
girs  are  a  tribe  of  the  Yakutes,  around  Yakutsk, 
and  both  are  expelled  Tartars.  Tooke's  View, 
ii.  80.     Lesseps,  ii.  312.) 

9.  Kamtskatdales. — Kurillans. — (These  resem- 
ble the  Japanese.) 

10.  Mandshures  or  Tungxises, — Lamutes. — 
(Ruling  people  in  China.) 

11.  Mongoles. — Talrouks. — Soongares,  Tun- 
gutes,  Bursts,  6cc. 

12.  Tartars  or  IIuns.^-Turks,  Kbasares,  Uzes, 
and  Siberians.— Nogays,  Hashkirs,  hirghi^ikai- 
zaki  or  Kirghise  Kaizaks,  Teleutes. 

Afker  tlie  destruction  of  Attila's  swarras,  and 
the  effects  of  unfortunate  inroads,  the  Huns  be- 
came subject  to  the  Mongoles,  who  under  Zingis, 
or  Chingis  khan,  Timur,  8cc.  consituted  the  su- 
preme nation  in  Asia. 

The  great  share  of  population  which  Europe 
has  received  from  Asia  wdl  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing brief  statement. 

Primitive  Inhuhitanti. 

1.  Celts. — Irish,  Welsh,  Armorican. — Erse, 
Manks,  Cornish. 

2.  Fins  (chief  god  Yumraala). — Finlanders, 
Esthonians,  Laplanders,  Hungarians,  Permiuns 
or  Biarmiaiu,  Livonians,  Votiaks  and  Chere- 
misscs,  Vogules  and  Ostiaks. 

Colonies  from  Asia. 

3.  Scvthians  or  Goths  (Odin). — Icelanders, 
Norwegians,  Swedes,  Uanes,  Germans,  Englisb. 
— Swiss,  Frisic,  Flemish,  I>utch, 

4.  Sarmats  or  Slavons  (Perune). — Poles,  Rus- 
sians, Kaizak.s. — Heruli,  V'endi,  I.«(tes. 

The  inhabitants  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spaiit, 
are  also  of  Asiatic  origin ;  and  speak  corrupted 
Roman,  which,  like  the  Greek,  is  a  polished 
dialect  of  the  Gothic,  according  to  Sir  VVilliam 
Jones,  and  other  able  anbquaiies.    Tbe  Heruli 
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Vendes,  and  I^ltes,  used  mixed  and  imperfect 
dialecu  of  the  Sclavonic. 

Betides  these  numerous  original  nations,  the 
Malays  and  Asiatic  islanders  constitute  another 
lar^ie  and  distinct  cla«  of  mankind,  vfith  a  pe- 
culiar speech,  in  the  south  of  the  extensive  con- 
tinent of  Asia. 

GovERNMtXT5. — Tlic  oeoplc  of  Asia  in  their 
civil  stale  consist  of  iumilies  occupying  the  same 
lenitory,  but  acknowledging  no  chid" or  governor; 
of  independent  tribes  associated  under  one  com- 
mon potentali;  as  the  Arabs  and  Tartars,  and 
therefore  called  equestrian  nations ;  or  of  king- 
ioms  ranged  under  established  monarchies,  of 
which  the  chief  are  Independent  Tartary,  China, 
Thibet,  witli  its  subsidiary  prorv'inces,  Uie  Japa- 
nese empire,  kc.  The  Asiatic  governments  are 
mostly  despotic,  and  those  established  by  Euro- 
peans are  nearly  of  tlie  same  description.  In 
some  of  the  political  institutions  of  Asia  there  is, 
bowcvdr,  the  rude  image  of  a  popular  administra- 
tion ;  in  others  the  influence  of  women  is  ad- 
mitted ;  wlnUt  in  some  few  tlie  prince  is  guided 
in  all  puldic  measures  b^  die  advice  of  bis 
nobles  Were  the  principal  governments  in 
Asia  to  be  arranged  according  to  tlieir  natural 
and  political  importance,  iliey  would  probably 
succeed  each  other  in  the  following  order :  China 
in  tlie  Arst  place,  and  after  this  successively 
Persia,  Turkey,  and  Russia ;  the  precedency  of 
the  numerous  otl^ier  states  can  hardly  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Religios. — The  most  common  religion  of 
Asia  is  idolatry.  Tlie  doctrines  of  Mahomet 
prevail  to  a  great  extent ;  but  their  influence  is 
upon  tlie  decline,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
popularity  of  tlie  Wahabees.  Cluistianity  is  now 
generally  rejected  in  Asia,  and  in  many  countries 
even  where  it  was  formerly  tolerated,  as  in  China 
and  Japan.  The  sacrifice  of  animals,  and  even 
of  human  victims,  is  very  frequent ;  and  a  spirit 
of  the  most  degrading  supenttition  seems  to  reign 
throughout  the  vast  regions  of  this  division  of  the 
globe.  Penance  is  carried  beyond  even  the 
bounds  of  probability.  Imposing  upon  himself 
perpetual  silence,  gazing  on  the  sun  till  his  eyes 
become  fixed  in  their  sockets,  lacerating  his  body 
with  thaxp  weapons,  and  other  practices  still  more 
shocking  to  humanity  are,  through  vast  regions, 
considered  among  the  most  acceptable  services 
which  a  man  can  offer  to  the  deity.  Polygamy  is 
generally  practised, and  sometimes  even  a  plurality 
of  husbands  are  allowed  to  a  single  woman :  fe- 
males of  rank  also,  betrothed  at  an  early  age, 
cohabit  not  with  tlieir  hiiNl>ji><1«  hut  with  other 
men  without  reproach.  is  common; 

and  burning  tlie  living  vm  1><><Iv  of  her 

dMid  busbud,  though  now  ri  I  hintary 

acton  the  part  of  tlie  woman,  fiH  mssub- 

•ided.     Many  of  tlie  tnbes  arc  complete  canni- 
bal*, and  others  are  little  better. 

CuAHACTcn  or  I.^uabitaM's. — ^Tlie  inhabi- 
tants of  Asia,  violvnt  in  thru  ditpoMtions,  are 
^v      ■  '    •    .         '         I      The 

Icj.  ivn  -jtTf 

0{  en  the 

uy  "td   by 

Ihti -: -.  ,  II  of  10- 

ttdcUty^  and  lo  tlie  mott  civiiued  Mate  after  an 


unfortunate  contest  for  the  crown,  the  unstic 
ful  prince,  if  not  executed,  invariably  ha 
eyes  put  out,  though  ^le  rival  should  be  his  \ 
brother. 

The  ancient  geogrk.    ,  of  Asia  cannot  be  < 
templated  without  feelings  of  excitement, 
the  deep  gloom  of  her  present  degraded 
idolatrous   condition    are   unable   to   suppi 
feelings  unknown  in  tlie  contemplation  m 
other  portion  of  the  globe.     Asia  was  the 
of  nations,  the  cradle  of  civilisation  and  acic 
here  occurred  most  of  tlioso  remarkable 
tions  recorded  in  the  scripture  history — herci 
successively  the  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and 
sian  empires — and  here  the  Christian  reli' 
was  first  planted  for  the  salvation  of  man. 
of  the  celebrity  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  isj 
doubtedly  owing  to  its  climate,  and  the  n« 
ous  gulfs,  bays,  and  navigable  rivers  with 
it  abounds  opening  early  facilities  for  con 
&c.;  but  still  more  perhaps  is  to  be  attribat 
the  native  genius  and  sanguine  temj 
its  mhabitanta. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Asia  has  giv 
to  some  curious  speculations  and  disquisit 
The  Greeks  deducied  it  from  Asia,  the  fat 
daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Thetis.     Odsers 
derived  it  from  Asius,  king  of  Lydia. 
traces  it  to  the  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  word  , 
signifying  middle,  which  is,  however,  unsupc 
by  historical  evidence.     According  to   li 
Herodotus  and  Euripides,  it  early  desi; 
country  of  Lydia,  where  ancient  geography  i 
tions  a  tribe  of  Asiones  and  a  city  of  Asia, 
name,  however,  was  gradually  extertded  bj"! 
Greeks  from  a  single  province  to  the  whot 
Asia  Minor,  and  afterwards  to  other  regie 
they  were  discovered  successively ;  in  tlie 
manner  as  Allemagne  is  applied  by  the  Fr 
to  the  wliole  of  Germany  ;   and  as  It 
ancient  canton  in  Calabria,  is  now  den 
the  peninsula  of  Italy.    Since,  however, 
perplexity  lias  arisen  among  antbon  by  lb*  1 
verse  acceptations  of  the  term  Asia,  so  as  to  i 
der  it  extremely  difficult  for  their  readers  to  ' 
what  region  was  distinctly  understood  by 
appellation  ;  and  since  it  is  not  easy  to 
the  apparent  inconsistency  between  sacred 
profane  history,  as  to  the  provinces  wht< 
comprised,  we  present  the  following  ot 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader : — ^The 
geographers  divided  the  vast  continent  diat' 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Komans  underj 
word  Asia,  first  into  Greater  and  Lesaer 
The  latter,  also  called  Asia  Minor, 
to  be  a  peninsula  terminated  by  a  line  dli 
from  Sinope  to  the  line  of  separation  b 
highland  and  lowland  Cilicia  (Aspera  and 
pestris).     It  comprehended  a  great  nuint 

Krovinces ;    but   that  which   included    Phr^ 
tysia,  Caria,  and  Lydia,  was  denominated 
Proper,   or    Asia   properly  so   called.     Ci 
euumcralinir  the  regions  contained  m  Asia 
]"  I'O  mention  of  .'Eohs  or  lolia,  ih 

>i  1  district  of  it,  as  U-mx  conij 

Ik.i.w^vi  y.^.ily  in  Lydia  and  partly  in  M] 
Lydia,  bc»idc  the  inland  country  coinin« 
known  by  that  name,  coniaitied  alw  loiita,  I) 
on  llio  set-siilr,  btiwecn  the  rivcti  ilermus  i 


«;  and  jfjolij,  extending  from  Hcrmus 
ri»eT  Caicus,  or  to  ll»c  promotiinry  L^c- 
fcancif- •  I  ■•  ;  "  '  tweeu  Troas  auil 
^hst  or  1.    Accordingly, 

HpCT  coi.., ... ..      4  ..rygia,  Mysia,  Ly- 

iria,  jlLolia,  and  lonia.  Tliis  tract  was 
d,  accordiog  to  Ptolemy,  on  the  north  by 
n  ud  PoDtus,  extending  fix)tn  Galatia  to 
(lis;  on  the  east  by  Galalia,  Pamphylta, 
fcn;  on  the  south  by  nan  of  Lycia  and 
adian  lea;  on  the  west  oy  the  Hellespont, 
j£g^an,  Scartao,  and  Myrtoan  seas,  occu- 
Ihe  space  between  the  thirty-fifth  and 
m  d^re«  of  north  latitude,  and  extending 
^  to  63°  of  longitude. 

i»n  ^ ■'  bat  a  part  of  Asia  Minor, 

Ly  =.  only  a  part  of  Asia  Proper. 

■I  '-..:  — ...f.ution,  comprehends  Lydia, 
«Mi  Ionia ;  and  is  that  A^ia  whereof  men- 
■ad*  in  the  Acts  and  the  Apocalypse. 
le  idlj  us  llial  Smyrna  was  at  first  pos- 
bj  ibe  I.ydians ;  and  Scylax  Coryandensis 
I  a  ■tnon^  the  cities  of  Lydia,  as  also 
^Sftrdtt,  Philadelphia,  and  Thyatira,  are 
■bf  iVtlemy  among  the  cities  of  Lydia, 
Hnxa  by  Stcphanu5.  Steph.  de  Urbid. 
Rttocot  times  Lydia  was  called  Msonia, 
e  LytiioA*,  Mxonian.s,  is  manifest  from 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Dionysius  Afer, 
f,  Stephanus,  and  others ;  and  that 
'  is  no  Ipss  plain  from 
1  befort  Archilochus, 
..5,  contemporary  with 
AriiCuchud  the  grammarian,  from 
S«idas  the  great  etymologist^  &c.; 
h  is  expressly  affirmed  by  the 
>liat  of  ApoUonius  Rliodius,  that 
ftmnerly  called  Asia,  and  hence  Lydia 
m  mU  to  have  a  better  claim  to  the  name 
i  dno  any  other  part  uf  that  continent. 
{fit  Greater)  Asia  comprehended  the 
'  '  that  continent.  Its  great  di- 
Colchis,  and  Albania,  be- 
aod  Caspian  seas ;  Mingrelia, 
Daghixtia  Armenia,  which  retains 
Media  and  Persia  included 
Baclriana  and  Margiaiia ;  the 
1  Bokhiia  of  the  Turks  and 
Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  the 
in,  Diyar  bekr,  and  Abjonira^i  of 
ilyrcania,  Persia,  and  Susiana, 
Tia  of  the  present  day.  Judea, 
and  Chaldea;  the  soutliem  part  of 
Pachalic  of  Bagdhd.  India  the 
the  Indus  and  Ganges,  and 
IftOKrtcr  regions  to  the  north-east. 
-  -  *>ooBaPBT, — The  earliest  accounts 
'•rtioo  of  the  globe  are  those  con- 
.Ncriptore,  which  are,  however,  ex- 
f  onperfecl.  Moses  has  enumerated  the 
of  liif  e.-irth  with  which  the  He- 
.  in  conwquence  of  the 
,nate»  llie  places  differ- 
Aitihutu,  great  obscurity  hangs 
_  of  his  Keography,  except  that 
to  lh«  land  of  Cnnaan  itself,  and 
Irs  iiBai«(li«t«!y  contiguous.  He  appears 
«  baCB  --  nted  witit  Asia  Minor, 

led  ittd  Arabia.    The  Gol- 


|f  onperfeci 
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and  Magog  of  Scripture  seem  to  ha»c  been  the 
inhabitants  of  Caucasus,  lliphrith  soems  to  re- 
fer to  tlie  Riphxan  mountains ;  and  llosh  refers 
to  tlie  ancient  Rossi,  from  whom  %»ere  descended 
the  Russians  of  the  present  day.  The  more 
northerly  parts  of  Asia  were  evidently  unknown 
to  the  Greeks,  Herodotus  considered  the  Pha- 
sis  in  Colchis  as  the  line  of  separation  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  whilst  others  believed  the 
Don,  or  Tanais,  as  the  proper  limit.  The 
mountains  north  of  India  were  the  utmost  lioun- 
dary  of  tlieir  knowledge  with  respect  to  that  part 
of  Asia.  l"he  Ganges  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
tliey  considered  the  eastern  and  southern  limits; 
and  die  Red  Sea,  with  the  isthmus  between  it 
and  the  Mediterranean,  brought  them  back  to 
the  western  or  nearest  side.  Many  geographers 
included  Egypt  in  Asia,  making  the  Catabatlmus, 
or  western  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the 
separation  between  Asia  and  Africa ;  whilst  others 
considered  the  Nile  itself  as  the  line  of  separa- 
tion. Strabo  and  Pliny  supposed  the  northern 
end  of  the  Caspian  sea  communicated  with  tlie 
ocean. 

Pbogbessive  Geocbaphy. — A(  tlie  time  when 
Asia  was  first  mentioned  in  history  it  probably 
contained  more  powerful  empires  than  it  does 
at  present,  the  Chinese  excepted.  Alexander 
the  Great  carried  his  arms  beyond  the  Indus. 
The  Sinr,  or  caiitem  Indians,  were  known 
to  Ptolemy  in  the  second  century,  and  also 
Taprobane  or  Ceylon,  with  JabaJia,  tlie  Javia 
dwipa  of  the  Indians,  and  the  Java  of  our 
maps.  Alfred,  king  of  England,  deputed  a  mif- 
sion  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  coast  of 
Babelmandel ;  and  the  crusades  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries^ 
led  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  wiih  that  part  of 
Asia.  Shortly  after  the  passion  for  crusades  had 
subsided,  a  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  was 
excited,  and  merchants,  from  several  parts  of 
Europe,  penetrated  into  the  interior.  The  monks, 
animated  with  a  desire  to  convert  the  heretics^ 
departed  in  great  numbers  for  Asia;  amission 
deputed  from  the  pope  to  tlie  court  of  the  Moguls, 
and  anotlier  from  Louis  of  France  to  tlie  same 

{irinces  contributed  on  their  return,  by  tlie  pub- 
icaiion  of  their  travels,  to  enlarge  tlie  ideas  of 
Europeans  with  respect  to  that  part  of  the  world. 
Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian  merchant,  with  his  com- 
panions, spent  twenty-six  years  in  travelling 
either  as  merchants,  or  as  agents  of  the  Great 
Khan  of  the  Tartars,  during  which  period  tliey 
for  the  first  time  disclosed  the  great  desert  of 
Gobi,  and  made  great  additions  to  our  knowledge 
of  oriental  geography,  particularly  in  the  north 
of  Asia.  Such  indeed  was  the  ignorance  of  tlie 
age  in  which  he  lived,  that  his  descriptions  of 
the  magnificence  and  wealth  of  tlie  jVsiaiics  were 
regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  the  eflusions  of 
romance.  Subsequent  information  has  neverthe- 
less raised  him  to  distinguished  credit,  and  his 
work  is  now  considered  one  of  the  most  curious 
monuments  we  possess  of  the  state  of  Europe 
and  Asia  in  the  middle  agta.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  improvements  in  navigation,  and  the 
spirit  of  conunercial  enterprise,  facilitated  the 
propri'ss  ui  discovery.  A  pissuge  was  discovered 
to  India  round  the  Cape  of  (.rood  Hope,  and  the 
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English,  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  Portugese  settled 
several  eaitabltslitnents  on  itie  A-xiaiic  coast,  from 
which  tliev  undertook  s(iliraoredislantex}>editions 
into  the  interior,  and  opened  an  intercourse  with 
China,  Japan,  and  Ilindostan.  The  British  go- 
vernment sent  out  repeated  expeditions  under 
the  conduct  of  Cook,  Hyron,  and  others,  to  make 
'discoveries  in  the  Southern  Ocean ;  and  tlie  em- 
press Calliarine  about  the  $ame  time  directed 
Bcientitic  travellers  to  explore  some  of  tlic  centnd 
partj  of  her  Asiatic  dominions.  Geogmphy  by 
these  means  received  many  8pl(>ndid  additions, 
and  our  knowledge  of  different  and  distant  parts 
of  the  trlobe  illustrated  many  important  and  in- 
teresting points  in  the  physical  and  natural  his- 
tory of  southern  Asia.  Van  Diemen's  Land 
and  New  Holland  were  explored  by  captain 
Flinden.  The  same  voyager  also  observed  that 
there  is  no  river  deeply  penetrating  into  the 
latter  island  ;  and  that  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria 
19  a  basin  of  vast  extent  studded  widi  islutds. 
l*be  expulsion  of  the  Dutch  from  their  insular 
•etdements  has  also  led  to  an  intimate  iicquaint- 
iince  with  tliose  territories,  all  knowleage  of 
which  they  endeavoured  to  conceal.  Travellers 
from  British  India  have  greatly  increased  our  in- 
formation with  respect  to  tlie  nesghbouring  re- 
gions. A  mission  to  tlie  court  of  Persia  has 
thrown  a  light  on  the  geography  and  policy  of 
that  distinguished  empire,  and  shown  how  de- 
fective our  information  was  with  regard  to  Ori- 
ental nations.  A  field  of  discovery,  however, 
yet  remains  to  complete  the  geography  of  diis 
part  of  the  world.  The  origin,  course,  and  pro- 
gressive increase  of  some  of  its  greatest  rivers  are 
unknown ;  iciirce  any  of  its  internal  seas,  except 
the  Cajpiao,  have  been  tlie  subjects  of  actual 
survey ;  and  its  mountains,  perhaps  the  most 
stu]>eodous  masses  on  the  globe,  present  a  wholly 
unexplored  field  of  enquiry.  Siberia  is  but  little 
known;  and  even  of  the  coasts  no  perfect  Sur- 
rey has  ever  been  taken.  The  whole  extent  of 
country  from  the  Caspian  to  the  sea  of  Okhosts, 
inchiding  a  superficial  area  of  many  thousands  of 
wiles,  is  occupied  by  nations  and  people  whose 
nunes  are  scarcely  known.  Little  more  than  tlie 
borders  of  Arabia  is  known  to  Europeans.  The 
interior  regions  ofTartary  and  the  uurtliern  part 
of  C'hina  require  much  illustration.  The  same 
remark  may  be  applied  to  India  and  the  interior 
of  Asia  generally.  With  regard  to  the  probable 
popuUriun  of  this  continent  so  defective  is  our 
knowledu;e  tliat  differences  of  between  one  and 
two  hundred  millions  exist  in  regard  to  that  of 
China  alone.  Our  knowledge  of  the  islands  is 
almoit  equally  imjtcrfect.  Not  a  tenth  part 
uf  New  llolland  has  been  attempted,  and  dial 
only  m  a  single  lint",  aUhounb  every  journey  un- 
folds nov^fUies  atul  wonders  in  nature  which 
deem  to  distin^^iish  this  fxtensivp  island  fmin 
rvrry  cidicr  rrgion  in  the  world.  Iktnn*o,  Su- 
matra, <  Vl^-bos,  and  Tapiia  ijreudy  demand  the 
aiii'tttioii  I'f  travellers.  The  ntirth-easiern  anifle 
of  irrritonal  Ana  ha*  been  repeatedly  visited  by 
navisruturt  aiwl  tnvcUers  since  the  civtlit^ition  of 
liiis^ia  by  llie  genius  of  Peter  the  Great;  hut 
iJie  geography  and  naturail  history  of  lliat  rv^ion 
have  be«n  hitherto  dcscrd>cd  in  a  manner  which 
•  ttSUfldmgi;  imperfccl.     On  the  wlwle  we  arc 


looking  for  superior  lights.  Tlte  morning 
dawned  so  many  centuries  ago  has  hither 
vanced  but  slowly  ;  and  we  hail  the  appr 
a  brighter  period,  which  is  not  very 
when  die  sun  of  discovery  shall  burst  the 
in  which  he  ha.s  been  envelop(>d,  and  ir 
the  geography  of  this  interesting  section 
globe. 

The  propaijatioii  of  Mahommedanism,  i 
externnnatini;  wars  by  which  it  was  at 
effected  a  cotnplelp  revolution  by  the  states  ( 
continent.  The  (treek  empire  sunk  in  ihei 
of  the  victoriou.s  Moslems.  The  caliphs 
time  prevailed  to  a  considerable  degree 
their  Constantinnpolitan  predecessors,  and 
in  their  turn  humbled  by  the  Tatarian  j€ 
and  Ttraiir.  The  latter  vrere  finally  at 
in  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  Turks 
now,  having  no  formidable  enemy  to  oi 
overran  the  west  of  Asia,  and  in  die  mi* 
the  fifteenth  century  extinguished  the 
Umpire,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  those 
divisions  of  this  continent  which  subsist 
pri^ent  day. 

With  respect  to  the  modem  divisions  of  i 
we  observe   that   the    Ru^ian   empire 
from  Ute  Uralian  mountains  to  the  sea  of  ] 
schatka,  and  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to 
rallel  of  fifly  degrees  north  latitude.     It  is ' 
liabited  by  Tartars,   Mongols,    Manlchifs, 
under  the  general  name  of  Siberia.     The 
part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  coosistitig  of  j 
tolia,  Syria,  and  Diyar-Bekr,  the  ancient 
potamia,  lies  between  the   Hlack  Sea  umLI 
Mediterranean^  the  canal  of  Constantinople] 
tlie  Tigris ;  Arabia  lies  to  die  south  of  the  * 
country;    and  Persia  lies  east  of  the  Ti£ 
far  as  the  Indus,  between  the  Cas]iian  Sea 
the  Persian  Gulf.    East  of  the  Caspian,  as  ~ 
east  longitude  1(X)  degrees,  between  Russit.^ 
Persia,  are  the  independent  Tartars.     Fr 
above  meridian,  to  the  Sea  of  Japan,  lies 
or  Chinese  Tartary,  inha))ited  by  the  Nfi 
who  subdued  China  in  die  middle  of  the 
teenlh  century,  and  wliose  original  country 
at  present  the  northern  part  of  that  empire, 
is  on  the  north  side  of  die  Him.'ilava  mout 
the  Alps  of  Hindostau.     South  ;ind  east  of  ( 
lies  the  peninsula  of  India,  beyond  the  Ga 
West  of  the  Burman  empire  is  India  on 
side  the  Ganges,  comprehending  Kashmir,  " 
dostan.  and  the  Deccan.  *The  islands  arc 
various  governments,  and  have  been  ma 
seat  of  various   commercial   establi»timi 
the  different  powers  of  Europe,  of  wUn 
account  will  be  given  under  their  lumt 
rately. 

Asia  Ml  soft  is  the  western  portion  of 
having  ihe   Black  Sen  on    the  north,  th« 
plinites  on  die  east,  and  die  sea-.  '"    ' 
Aiit\    Marmora,  wiih    the   I!l.•lk•^; 

f>horus,  on  the  west.     It  is  of  an  i u  < ,, 
ong  figure,  1000   iiiiles  fioin  east  to 

400  or  5UU  from  iiotdi  to  south,  va 

dented  by  buys  and  inleu,  and  having . 
^fcninnulas  and  promontories.  Its  str 
rivers  are  numerous  but  nut  large;  tbt  ll 
alxiuiidiiig  widi  saline  lakes,  crystal  ' 
and  bot-sftnngs,  whose  writers  hav«  I 
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i  for  nicir  medioiiial  (|i:2liucs.    Th<;  cli- 

b  tine,   xnj  iu  ralleyi  wami,  washed  in 

t'U'"t>  l>]k  fuounlain  torrents,  shaded  by  llie 

nd  ittnpered  l>y  l-uoI  and  refrcsliirig 

the  s^j.      Long   ranges    of   hills, 

'••'r;;*'  in  all  direction*, 

'  mis    crowned    with 

:;„Uv  change  the  prus- 

nc€  of  the  *oil  and  abun- 

N,   ind   evfcfv   species   of 

r  subsistence  comfortable  and 

J4iie5  are,  however,  freqdent, 

:!re  cities  and  their  inhabitants; 

swireps   away    its    thousands. 

«&i>U   Cuuiitr>    IS  subject   to  the  Turkish 

and  inhaliited  chiefly  by  Mahom- 

Christtaos.     It  is  divided  into  se- 

prorinces,  of  which   Natolia   and 

late  the  most  importanL     It  contains 


the  cities  of  Aitgora,  Bursa,  Smyrna,  and  Tocat 
besides  the  ruins  of  many  otJiers  which  nave 
been  hij;lily  celebrated  in  history.  The  soujnern 
shore  of  Caramania  i5  overspread  with  remain^ 
of  Grecian  antiquities;  and  Natalia  abounas 
with  ancient  curiosities  and  columns,  havms 
bfcn  the  tlicatre  of  important  events  from  tnp 
earliest  history.  The  several  islands  in  the 
Archipelago,  belonging  to  this  country,  are  aiso 
highly  classical  and  important. 

This  part  of  Asia  is  the  most  interesting  re- 
gion of  the  earth,  the  parent  of  education,  arts, 
and  arms — the  cradle  of  mythology',  poetry, ana 
eloquence — the  favorite  abode  of  the  miisrs — the 
soil  in  which  lay  the  ancient  roots  of  geniu;^ 
which  have  since  struck  round  the  world,  i)eau^ 
tified  the  moral  wastes,  and  still  luxniiantly  ex- 
pand their  blossoms  in  almost  every  clime  of  tlie 
civilised  globe. 


•yppfj 


of  the  seven  Venetian  com- 

•  Italy,  in  the  midst  of  mountains, 

'oC  the  arclc  of  Vicenra,  and  now  he- 

ItMttia.      The  inhabitants  aredeseend- 

■Qcifnt  Ciermaus,  and  lead  a  purely 

li&.      They   enjoyed   great   privileges 

'  ikc  Vctietian  government,  and  have  more 

mt»  defi^tid«^  the  parses  of  their  country 

inroads  of  a  foreicn  foe.    The  large 

liaeo  k  the  seat  of  the  court  of  jus- 

I  ttie  cotomunes;  has  a  castle,  and 

•U«u.     It  is  twenty  miles  north  of 

Ob  side.     Sre  Si  or. 
kctt  M^  fro  liir  |Koplc  and  fMitttdo 
iM«  ItiM!  ecru  aad  h«  (jjelte  »nJ  tAuebide 
Wyrlif.     Mark  ch.  vii. 

live. 

-;-(■»  nniliT  him, 

'' ■      he  IrrMl  Uie  wattrr, 
S  -  ,  uirl  hrraitrti 

f  -  '    .,>i  bim  :  bu  bold  bead 

kOKM  w%tc%  be  ir{M,  ui(i  ou'd 
-  ptoi  una*  in  lusty  ttnikca 
•.ftn^  ,  ili»t  o'tt  bi*  w«vr-wort»  hnsi*  bowf  d. 
ShoU/ptare't  TempeM, 
l'4)  1  diKlplinr  «  »on, 
*4  toy  to  reveQgl^  would  mn  ; 
hit,  lapitieBt  of  hit  lotf , 
B  ttUt,  aod  flounder*  at  the  croM. 

DrfttUm'*  Hmd  tmd  Panl/xr. 

•HMB  of  thtt  IdkliniDrlAnJ,   if  tbi-jr  ■«« 

m  Wllttca  fKptg  aipaa  the  ground,  to  take 

y  ift  mUt  catvfully,  u  um  knotrioK  but 

Mac  fhbt  ai  ibi!  Alcurui.       AtUum, 

m   entofDolugy,  ttie  hornet-fly,  a 
issrcts  belonging  to  the  order  of  in- 
It  has  two  win§»;  and  a  homy, 
ted,  beak.     Tlitre   are  seventeen 
dm  ioMct.     Many  uf  thcto  wound 
pnfci  VMiiBer,  and  are  particularly 
I*  «D  eattlc  in  low  meadows ;  others  of 
■«  quite  harmless. 
Aiun,  IB  orottholo^,  the  oarae  used  by 
.  fee  iIm  lotcola.  or'  regulus  non  crutatus, 
I  csBnMly  tmall  bird,  common  among  wil- 

lA&n,  an  appellation  given,  by  wftk-  of 


reproach,  to  tlie  ancient  Christians,  as  well  as 
Jews,  from  a  mistaken  opinion,  among  heatliens, 
tliat  they  worshipped  an  ass. 

ASINESIA,  in  medicine,  an  imroovablencss 
of  the  body,  or  in  any  part  of  it,  as  in  apoplexy, 
palsy,  &c. 

ASINIUS  Lapis,  a  name  given  by  some 
writers  of  tlie  middle  ages,  to  a  stone,  said  to  be 
found  in  those  places  frequented  by  the  wild  ass. 
Sec  Bf-zoah. 

ASINUS  Ptscis,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given 
by  some  to  the  cglefinus,  or  common  haddock, 
called  also  onos. 

ASKI,  in  ornithology,  a  name  given  by  Al- 
drorandus  and  others,  to  tJie  otus,  or  lesser  horn 
owl. 

ASISIA,  or  Asst^tA,  a  town  of  Liburnia, 
now  in  ruins,  but  exhibiting  many  monuments 
of  antiquity.  It  is  the  Asseria  or  Asse.sia  of 
Pliny,  and  is  now  called  Podgraje.     See  Ass&> 

ItlA. 

.\SISIO,  or  AsiTio,  a  city  of  the  Pope's  ter- 
ritories in  Italy,  situated  about  sixteen  miles 
ea'st  of  Perugia,  and  eighty  north  of  Ilome.  It  is 
seatwl  on  a  mountain,  and  is  .eaid  to  have  beco 
tlie  birth-place  of  St.  Francis. 

ASK,     >      Ang.-Sax.  secan,  ascecan,  to  seek, 

Asr'eii.  Mo  ask ;  ascean,  to  seek,  to  ask.  To 
seek,  enquire,  demand,  require,  pelilioD,  beg. 

Ai  it  is  a  grcAt  point  of  art,  whrn  our  matter  lo* 
qnires  it,  to  enlarge  and  vec-r  out  all  sail  ;  •«  Ut  take 
it  in  and  contract  k,  is  no  len  prai*c,  when  the  arf  u- 
mcDt  doth  a*k  it.  Den  Joiwtn. 

A  lamp  of  ore,  in  the  bottoiu  of  a  mine,  will  b« 
•urred  by  two  inen'n  strengib  ;  which,  if  you  bring  it 
to  Lbe  top  of  the  earth,  will  a$k  sis  uicn  to  ttir  it. 

AieoN. 

Wben  llica  dost  ask  me  bloacing.  111  knrrl  down. 
And  luk  of  ibee  forgivenen.  Shaktpton, 

Wo  have  nothing  cUe  to  a*k ;  but  that. 
Which  you  deny  already  :   yet  will  atk  ; 
That,  if  we  fail  in  onr  rcqncat,  ibc  blame 
May  hang  :ipon  your  b&rdn<-M.  /if. 

In  lonfc  joamcys,  a«ft  your  master  leave  to  •^re  aln 
to  tho  hors«'«  Sieift. 

Let  bim  pnrtoe  the  promit'd  Latian  shore, 
A  fhort  delay  ii  all  I  €ub  bim  now ; 
A  pause  of  grief,  an  interval  of  voc,        Dryikm. 


ASK  60 
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Ath  of  the  leamM  the  way  ;  ibe  Icam'd  arc  blind  ; 

Ttiu  bidi  to  serve,  and  llint  to  shun  mankind  ; 

Some  place  the  bliu  in  action,  sump  in  ease, 

Thoae  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  ihene. 

Pope,     Ettay  on  Ma». 

Upon  toy  vMmg  ber  who  it  was,  she  told  me  it 
waa  a  very  ^ravc  elderly  gentleman,  but  that  she  did 
not  know  his  uaiae.  Addimn. 

ASKAll,  a  town  of  llindostan,   in  the  nor- 
thern cirear,  Cicacole,  thirty-sn  miles  north  by 
west  of  Ganjatn.     It  stands    in  N.  lat.  lO©  44', 
E.  long.  84°  55'. 
ASKANCE',"\      Supposed   to   be    from   ii$- 
AsEAUjrcE*,    fcAinca,  participle  of  the  Dutcli 
Asraumt',      t^verb  icnuinen^    to    cut    awry. 
AsgoiNT'.      J  From    whence    probably    are 
squint  and  asquint ;  sideway<i,  oblique. 
And  wrote  alway  the  names,  as  he  stood , 
Of  alle  folk  that  gave  bem  any  good, 
Ailu-mee  that  h«  woldc  for  hem  preye. 

Chaucer.      The  Stmpnour'*  TttU. 
Some  aay,  he  bid  bis  angels  turn  nxkanct 
The  poles  of  earth,   twice  ten  degrcrs  and  more, 
From  the  sun's  asle  :  they  with  labour  piuh'd 
Obllqne  the  centric  globe.  tlUtoM. 

Zelmane,  keeping  a  countenance  OMkaitce,  as  the 
Understood  him  not,  told  him,  it  became  her  evil. 

SidneT^. 
His  wannish  eye*  upon  them  bent  aibance ; 
And  when  he  saw  their  labour*  well  succeed. 
Me  wept  for  rage,  and  threaten'd  dire  mischance. 

Fairfas. 
While  thus  their  worke  went  on  with  lucky  speed, 
And  reared  rammea  their  horned  fronts  aduance. 
The  ancient  foe  to  man,  and  mortall  aeod, 
Uis  wannish  eyes  vpon  ihem  bent  osAonc^. 

Fairfax'*  Toito,  book  iv. 
At  this  Aehillec  roU'd  his  furious  eyes, 
Fia'd  on  the  king  «u4iimi/;   and  thus  replies, 

O,  impudent Drydtn. 

Since  the  space,  that  lira  on  either  side 
The  solar  orb,  is  without  limits  wide  \ 
Grant,  that  the  sun  had  happened  to  prefer 
A  seat  oMkauml,  but  one  diameter  : 
Lost  to  the  light  by  that  unhappy  place. 
This  globe  bad  lain  a  frocen  Io«aionM)  miM. 

Btadluutre, 
Through  his  bright  disk  the  stormy  weapon  Oew. 
Transpirrc'd  his  twisted  mail,  and  from  his  sidr 
Drove  all  the  skin,  but  to  his  nobler  parts 
'  Found  eatranrc  none  by  Pallas  torn  'd  nthnne*. 

Comrprr'i  Iliad,  book  xi.  p.  195. 

Panic-fiscd  h«  stood. 

His  anvrn-fold  shield  behind  his  shoulder  cast. 
And  hrmm'd  by  numbora  with  hb  eyes  oiJhusf, 
WatrhfiU  retreated.  Id.  book  »i. 

ASKRUON,  a  place  five  mvlej  from  Don- 
caster,  noted  for  a  niedictnal  sprinj;.  It  14  a  alrotig 
sulphureous  walet,  slightly  imprecated  with  a 
piuging  salt.  It  is  recorumenuoi  intenuilly  and 
externally  in  strumous  uid  otbei  ulcers,  scabs, 
leprosy,  tuid  similar  ccmplaintB.  It  is  r*^  in 
chronic  obstructions,  in  cases  of  worms,  Jk£. 

ASKRW.     Dan.  tkiavt,  crooked;  from  tki^ 

PtTy  to  twist. 

For,  wiMa  yt  mildly  look  with  lovely  hoe, 
Th«B  is  my  Sovl  «>th  life  and  love  tnspir'd  : 
Dut,  when  yu  luwr*,  at  look  on  om  MJknr. 
Tbeo  do  I  die.  J^wwtr. 

Then  take  ii,  Hir,  aa  it  wm  writi 
Nor  look  ashtw.  at  wbai  it  aailh  : 
TlMW't  W>  prUtMO  U>  It.  Pngr. 


This  said,  her  spear  she  pushM  againi 

And,  mounting  from  it  with  an  active  b 

Flew  off  to  hravrn  :   the  hag  with  eye* 

Looked  up,  and  mutler'd  nirtes  a*  aha  t 

Addiion.     OvU'm 

Askew  (Anne),  an  English 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Askew,  o1 
Lincolnshire.  She  was  bom  at 
seat  about  1520;  and  receired  a  HI 
tion.  Early  in  life  she  was  marrie 
Kyme,  contrary  to  her  own  iitclic 
being  harshly  treated  by  her  hushar 
to  the  court  of  Henry  VIII,  to  sue 
ration.  Here  she  attracted  the  port 
of  such  ladies  as  were  attached  to  > 
tion:  on  this  account  she  was  ari 
acknowledging  her  religious  princip 
prisoner  to  Newgate.  After  having 
the  rack  with  savage  cruelty  in  the 
was  burnt  in  Smithfield,  along  wit 
and  two  other  persons  of  the  same  £a 
Her  letters  in  r  ox  and  Strypo  show 
been  an  accomplislicd  and  pious  wo 

ASKEYTON,  a  market  town  c 
seated  on  Uie  nvcr  Deel,  110  miles 
lin ;  noted  for  its  castle,  built  by 
Desmond,  and  for  its  beautiful  abbe 

ASLA'KE.  Ang.-Sax.  aslacian, 
to  resolve,  to  unload,  to  reduce  to 
nent  |)arts,  to  slake,  or  slacken. 

But  tliis  tontjnual,  cruel,  civil  1 
No  skill  can  stint,  noc  reason  can  < 

Whilst,  seekin;;  to  aiLike  thy  r»gin| 

Thou  in  me  kindli'^t  much  more  great 

But  suche  as  of  ther  golde  thcr  only  i 

'Noo  treasure  may  the  rau}'n  of  their  1 

atlahe. 

ASLAN,  or  Aslasi,  in  commei 
given  10  the  Dutch  dollar  in  most 
Levant.  The  word  is  also  writtei 
asselani.  It  is  originally  Turkish,  i 
a  lion,  which  is  the  frgure  stamped 
Arabs,  taking  the  figure  of  a  Hon 
called  it  abuskclh.  It  is  silver,  bt 
loyed,  and  is  current  for  115  or  120 

AfPEIl. 

ASLANT.     On  slant.    See  Slai 

There  is  a  willow  grows  oslajsT  abn 

That  shews  his  hi>aT  leaves  in  the  glaa 

ShaMmm 

He  fell ;  the  shaft 

Drove  thro'  his  neck ,  asl<»«r .-   he  spuru 

And  the  soul  iaanaa    thntngb  litn  weapo 

I<o!  now  appit 
^sbni  the  dew4>right  earth  aad  coloiif* 
He  looks  in  bottiMlleaa  maje«ty  abroad. 
And  sheds  the  shining  day  iLai  bnmish< 
On  rocks,  and  bilU.  and  tower*,  ji 
streams,  J, 

High  gloaming  from  afar.  fl 

ASLEE'P.     On  sleep.     See  sS 
Tbii  false  knif  bt  vpoa  dclaio 
Hath  taried  till  tbei  wen  — 'npjr 
Aa  he  that  well  time  krpe 
Kb  deadly  workes  to  fuUUe. 

Gownr.  Cm. 

How  maav  thousand  of  my  pooraM 

Are  at  this  hour  md^  •  o  genUe  sles 

mature  s  soft  nurae,  how  have  1  tng\ 


n#£llierai>r  at  trad<<,  Aittl  noiarfnl  (;«ia, 
Aai  bttfy.  irxtrc  Utc  udtcy  wer«  l«iii  : 
iJ  •«  tbir  niglu't ;  and,  ia  her  tileat  leign, 
%»$mmi  lb«  r«al  of  nature  did  invade.      Drj/den. 
IW  Mfi'd  vitb  fl«h.  utddmok  widi  human  wine, 
VUr  DM  »dttf  the  giant  lay  npi&e 
ittuf  liouil.  and  Mchinx  from  his  maw 
e  J  aAgntcd  fovn  And  n>on«U  raw  : 
a  r  |nf,  ««  caat  the  loU,  and  then  aunouad 
'V  mmmwiu  bodj,  sti«ich'd  along  the  pvosd. 

Id,  Viryit,  ilEncid  iii. 
TVtm  M  BO  diftereocr,  between   a    pcnon    luirr^, 
:::  ta  m  monirtj  ;  b«t  thAt  the  one  ran  be  awaked, 
-'  (^  rrlTT  casAot.  ^rA«aAa«r  «■  Dim. 

.ISLOPE'.    Oo  »lope,  or  slip.    S«  Slope. 
F«r  auay  time*  I  have  it  tees, 
TiMt  BMBj  have  bef^lcd  bees, 
for  mst  that  they  have  Ml  in  hope, 
Vhich  fell  hem  afterwarJ  aJape. 
Ommtr.    Komommt  of  the  Rote.  fol.  137.  c.  1. 
Stt  6mm   M*  nprifrht,   bat  atlop*,  a   reaionahle 
i^mim  Utttftrnnd.  Bucon. 

Tb«  cuT»e  adopt 
Ikm'i  «■  iW  grovsd  i  with  laibour  I  mnit  earn 
IhhMd*  wW«t  hannT  IdleneM  had  been  wor»c  \ 
^i^mt  wtU  MWtaia  me.  .ViZtoa. 

Tha  kaight  did  tuxtp, 
Aa4  MM  oa  Amber  aide  aafnyir.  HmdibrOM. 

VW»  faiMM'  hofkhewlt  roll  from  carta  oniope, 
ftrlK«as  4owa  itMii  celUrt  ttretch  the  rope ; 
Vkoi  fTif*"*  biDct*  are  by  carmen  tott, 
kiy  Af  1^^  aup,  and  walk  witbooi  the  prnt. 

Gay.    Trrria.  hook  ii. 

ASMODAl,  the  name  given  by  the  Jews 
H  A*pn»ee  of  darmons;  and  according  to  R. 
liB^nr  wiDe  with  Sammael. 

ASMONEUS,  or  Ass&iioNEtts,  the  father  of 
%imm^  lad  chief  of  the  Asmoneans,  a  funily  that 
HBtd  otcr  the  Jews  126  years. 

AflTA,  «r  EflKA,  a  town  in  Upper  Egypt, 
audi  itpoa  the  Nile,  believed  by  some  authors 
l>  W  Ckc  ancunt  Syena,  though  others  say  the 
BM  el  It  arc  ttiU  to  be  seen  near  Assuan.  It 
km  onr  the  cataracu  of  the  Nile,  that  they 
■^W  iMsrd  from  thence,  and  it  contains  se- 
JSmUKMMUuetkM  of  antiquity  ;  among  the  rest  an 
EfjrpftiaD  temple,  painted  throughout. 
are  fiillof  hieroglyphic  figures.  A 
bence  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
to  be  built  by  St.  Helena,  and 
vitb  tombs.  Asna  is  the  principal 
paru,  and  the  inhabitants  are  neb 
cattle. 

ttlAPPER,  an  A-Tiyrian  prince,  mentioned 
bin  iv.  10,  who  settled  the  original  Samari- 
^  h  tW  couDtrv  of  the  ten  tribes.  It  is  un- 
■Ml^  wbedirr  he  was  Salmaneser  or  Enr- 
tyfafB,  m  one  of  their  generals. 

ASOlA^  a  town  of  Upper  Ittly,  in  the  terri- 
fy «f  Bmcia,  on  the  Cniese,  with  a  popula- 
^ff  4000.  It  is  twenty  miles  S.S.E.  of  Biescia. 
ASOLO.  a  Venetian  prefecture,  in  the  March  of 
Tjwwj,  Italy ;  belonging  10  Austria,  It  con- 
■B  sl  ike  town  of  Asolo,  and  thirty-six  ^nl- 
22,000  inhabitants.  They  cultivate 
com,  fruit,  silk,  oil,  and  gnrden  ve- 
ndchl  cattle,  and  manufacture  silk  and 
The  town  of  Asolo  is  seated  on 
•giMtble  nsing  grounds,  skirted  on  lite 
hjr  the  Musone. 
I,  or  Axom.  Se^  .X.cficn. 
ASOPUS^  a  Vam%  of  L&coitia,  uo  the  Sinus 


ASP 

Lacooius,  witli  a  port  m  a  peninsula,  between 
Boac  to  tlie  east,  and  the  uiouth  of  the  Euro  I  is  to 
the  west.     The  citadel  only  remains  standing. 

Asopus,  in  ancient  geography,  the  name  o 
several  rivers,  vis.  1.  In  Boeotia,  which,  runnin? 
from  mount  Cithseron,  and  watering  the  territory 
of  Thebes,  separates  it  from  the  territory  of  Pla- 
taea,  and  falls  with  an  east  counte  into  the  F.uri- 
pus,  at  Tanagra.  On  this  river,  Adrastus,  king 
of  Sicyon,  built  a  temple  to  Nemesis,  and  from  it 
Thebes  came  to  be  sumamed  Asopidcs.  It  is 
now  called  Asopo.  2.  In  Peloponnesus,  which 
nins  by  Sicyon,  and  with  a  north-west  course 
(alls  into  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  west  of  Corinth. 
3.  In  Phrygia  Alajor,  which  with  the  Lycus 
washes  Laodicea.  4.  On  the  borders  of  Thes- 
saly,  rising  in  Mount  (Eta,  and  falling  into  the 
Sinus  Maliactis. 

ASOR,  or  AsoRus,  in  ancient  geography,!. 
A  town  in  the  south-west  of  Judah,  near  .-Vsca- 
ton,  called  also  Huor,  and  Ilasor-IIadata,  trans- 
lated by  the  seventy  Affwpij  Taivtf,  2.  A  town  of 
Galilee ;  called!  the  capital  of  all  the  kingdoms 
north  of  Palestiue.  It  was  taken  by  Joshua;  the 
inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  their 
houses  burnt.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  but 
remained  stilt  in  the  hands  of  the  Canaanites, 
though  in  the  tribe  of  Naphthali.  U  lay  north 
of  the  Lacus  Samachonite.4,  called  in  Scripture 
the  waters  of  Merom. 

AsoTi's,  in  ichthyology,  a  species  of  the  silunis. 

ASP,      ^      Gr.acrirtupai,  to  tremble,  to  quiver. 

As'PEN .  S  Shaking,    trembling ;    because    the 

leaves  of  the  aspea  tree  tremble  with  each  breath 

of  air. 

This  Sompnour  in  hia  stirops  high  ho  ttood 
Upon  thit  frere  his  herte  wai  so  wood 
That  like  an  atpen  lecf  he  quoke  for    ire. 
Chitnteer.     Tim  Sempmour'i  Proloyue,  vi.  p.  202. 
He  to  him  raught  a  dagger  iharp  and  keeoe. 
And  gave  it  him  in  hand  -.  his  hand  did  quake 
And  tremble  like  a  leafe  of  tupim  grccne. 

Spauer'f  Tatrie  Qve^nt,  book  i.  c  ix.  a.  51 . 

The  atpen  or  <up  trae  hath  leave*  much  the  aame 

with  the  poplar,  only  much    amaller,    and    not   ao 

white.  Mortimer- 

Asp,         )      Gr.  atmci  a  serpent,  said  to  be 

AsKiCK.  i  peculiar  to  Egypt  and  Lybia,  whose 

bite  is  mortal  and  its  effect  immediate.    Modem 

naturalists  have  not  yet  discovered  this  reptile. 

High-minded  Cleopatra,  that  with  stroke 

Of  a^'t  (ting  herself  did  kill.  Faerie  Qiueaf. 

Scotpion,  and  atp,  and  anphiabcna  dire. 
And  dip<aa.  Mfittom. 

Asp,  AspicK,  thus  denominated  from  the 
Greek,  oinric,  shield;  on  account  of  its  lying 
convolved  in  a  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
the  head,  which  it  exerts,  or  raises,  like  the  umbo 
or  umbileus  of  a  buckler.  Tliis  species  of  ser- 
pent is  very  freqtiently  mentioned  by  authors ; 
nut  so  carelessly  described,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  which,  if  any,  of  die  species  known  at 

r resent,  may  probably  be  called  by  this  name, 
t  is  said  to  be  common  in  Africa,  and  abou\  the 
baok«  of  the  Nile ;  and  Bellonius  mentiuns  a 
small  sertwnt  which  he  liad  met  with  iu  Itdty, 
and  whicn  had  a  sort  of  callous  excrescence  on 
the  forehead,  whidi  he  takes  to  have  befn  the 
aspis  of  tile  ancients.  It  is  with  the  aap  ili  it 
Cleopatra  is  said  to  hare  despatched  herself,  ditd 
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prevenled  the  designs  of  Augustus,  who  intended 
to  twve  carried  her  captive  to  adorn  his  triuin- 
nbal  entry  into  Rome.  But  the  fact  is  contested. 
Hrown  places  it  among  the  vulgar  errors.  The 
indicntions  of  that  queen's  having  used  the 
ministry  of  the  asp,  were  only  two  almost  insen- 
sible ptitks  found  in  her  arm;  and  Plutarch  says 
it  is  unknown  of  what  she  died.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  slightness  of 
the  pricks  found  in  her  arm  fumishea  no  presump- 
tion against  the  fact ;  for  no  more  than  the  prick 
of  a  needle-point  dipped  in  the  poison  was  ne- 
cessary for  tJie  purpose  of  deslroyinji  life.  Lord 
Bacon  says,  the  asp  is  the  least  painful  of  all  the 
instruments  of  death.  He  supposeit  it  to  have 
an  affinity  to  opium,  but  to  be  less  disagreeable 
in  its  operation ;  and  his  opinion  seems  to  cor- 
resjwnu  wiih  the  accounts  of  most  writers,  as  well 
as  with  the  effects  described  to  have  been  pro- 
duced ujx)i)  Cleopatra.  The  ancients  had  a 
plaister  culled  ft  AuTriSutv,  made  of  this  tenible 
animal,  of  great  efficacy  as  a  discutieut  of  strumre 
and  other  indurations,  and  u^ed  likewise  against 
pains  of  the  gouL  The  flesh  and  skin,  or  exu- 
vise  of  tlie  creature,  had  also  their  share  iu  dte 
ancient  materia  medica. 

ASPA,  a  town  of  Parthia,  now  called  Ispa- 
han. 

ASPALATHUS,  AFturtx  Broom,  a  genus  of 
the  decandri.1  order,  diadelnhia  class  of  plants; 
ranking  in  the  natund  melnod  under  the  thirty- 
second  order,  papilionaces.  The  calyx  consists 
•^i  6ve  divisions  ;  the  pod  it  oval,  and  ccntaius 
two  seeds.  l){  Uiis  genus  there  are  nineteen 
species ;  all  of  which  are  natives  of  warm  cli- 
mates, aud  must  he  preserved  in  stoves  by  those 
who  would  cultivate  tlicm  here.  The  row:  wood, 
whence  the  oleum  Khodii  is  obtained,  is  one  of 
tlie  species,  but  of  which  wc  have  no  particular 
detcriplion. 

Asi»«i,ATiivs,  in  pharmac)',  is  also  called  lig- 
num Rhodium,  or  rose  wood;  and  by  some  Cy- 
prus wood  :  the -former  on  account  of  its  sweet 
smell,  or  growth  in  the  island  of  Rhodes;  tlie 
latter  from  its  being  also  found  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  It  uas  anciently  in  much  repute,  as  an 
astringent  and  strengdiener,  but  is  now  little  used 
internally.  In  virtue,  taste,  smell, and  weight,  it 
rejembles  the  lignum  aloes;  and  in  physic  tiiey 
arc  frequently  substituted  for  each  other.  Aspa- 
athus  is  chiefly  used  m  sKenting  pomatums,  and 
liniments. 

ASPAdAGIN,  the  name  given  to  white  trans- 
psmit  crystals,  of  a  peculiar  vegetable  principle, 
which  form  in  asparagus  juice  after  it  has  been 
evaporated  to  the  consi&ttnce  of  syrup.  They 
are  in  the  form  of  rhomboidal  prisms,  with  a 
slight  nauseous  taste.  Tliey  do  nut  change  ve- 
getable blues  ;  nor  are  they  affected  by  bydro-sul- 
phurvt  of  potash,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  or  acetate 
of  lead ;  but  lime  extracts  from  Uiem  ammonia. 
Along  with  the  asparigtn  cryntab,  otln-Ts  in 
needles  of  little  consistency  appear,  analogous 
to  tnannite,  from  which  ihe  first  can  be  easily 
pickeil  out. 

ASPAaAGUS,SpAa4Gts,  Sii>;  u.t .  or  Spar- 
how«CfaAS),  a  genuk  of  Uic  ui"  ler,  and 

the  hexandna  cIam  of  plants ;  i  the  oa- 

tunl  uMliiod  under  ihc  deveuik  uid«ii,  aanoen- 


tacete:     cal.    quinquepartiie,  and   erect;   ^j 
three  inferior  petals  bent   outwards ;    the 
has  three  cells,  and  contains  two  seeds.     Til 
are  ten  species ;  but  the  only  one  culti^ 
the  gardens  is  the  common  asj^aragus^] 
upri;;jht  herbaceous  stalk,  bristly  leaves, 
stipula.     The  other  species  are  kept  only  in] 
gardens  of  die  curious,  for  the  sake  of 
The  garden  asparagus   is  cultivated  with 
care  for  the  use  of  the  table.     The  propag 
of  this  useful  plant  is  from  seed ;  and,  as 
of  the  success  depends    upon  the   goodn« 
the  seed,  it  is  much  better  to  save  it  than  to 
The  manner  of  saving  it  is  this :    Mark 
stick  some  of  the  fairest  bud.s ;  and  when 
are  run  to  berry,  and  the  stalks  begin  to  dry! 
wither,  cut  ihem   up  ;  rub  off  the  berries  iw 
tub,  and,  pouring  water   upon  them,  rub 
about  with  your  hands;  the  husks  will  break! 
let  out  tlie  seed,  and  will  swim  away  wit" 
water  in  j)Ouring  it  off;  so  Uiat  in  repeating! 
two  or  lliree  times,  the  seeds  will  be  clean 
e<l,  and  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub. 
must  be  spread  ou  a  mat  to  dry,  and  m  thej 
ginning  of  February,  must  be  sown  on  a  " 
rich  earth.     They  must  not  be  sown  too 
and  must  be  trod  into  the  ground,  and  the  < 
raked  over  them  5miooth  :  the  bed  is  to  be 
clear  of  weeds  all  the  summer ;  and  in  Oc 
when  die  stalks  arc  wiUiered  and  dry,  a  tittlt 
ten  dung  must  be  spread  half  an  inch  thick 
the  whole  surface  of  the  bed.    Next  spring,] 
plants  will  lie  fit  to  plant  out  ;  tlie  ground  I 
therefore  be  prepared  for  them  by  Irei 
Well,  and  burying  a  large  quantity  of  roll 
in  the  trenches,  so  that  it  may  lie  at  l« 
ches  below  the   surface   of  the   ground 
this  is  done,  level  the  whole  plot  exactlVi 
out  all  die  loose  stones.     This  u  to  be  dooel 
at  die  time  when  the  asparagus  is  to  be  pla 
out;  which  must  be  in  the  beginning  of  All 
if  the  soil  is  dry,  and  the  sea.v>n  forward  ;| 
in  a  wet  soil,  it  is  better  to  wait  till  the  besiof 
of  April,   which  is   about   the  season   tnal^ 
phiiits  are  beginning  to  shooL     The  season 
now  come,  the  roots  must  be  carefully  takct 
with  a  narrow-pronged  dung-fork,  sliaking 
out  of  the   earth,   separating   them    from 
other,  and  observing  to  lay  all  their  heads 
for  the  more  conveniently  plantiag  iliera ; 
roust  be  done  in  this  manner : — Lines  mo 
drawn,  at  afoot  distance  each, straight 
bed  ;  these  must  be  dug  into  small  trenc 
six    inches  deep,  into  which  the  roots  must 
laid,  placing  them  agaiiut  the  sides  of  the  tr 
with  their  buds  in  a  right  posiuon  upwar " 

10  tliat,  when  the  earth  ia  raked  over  thani,1 
may    be    two    inches   under  the  surface 
ground.     Between  every   four  rows,  a  spMC 
two  feet  and  a  half  should  be  left  for  walkiag 
to  cut  the  asparagus.     When  the  asparagus  il 
iV'  -  '--  •   l.a  crop  of  onions  may  be  sown  fiq 

11  .   which   will  not   at  ail  hurl    It.     J 

n I  ibis,  the  asparagus  wdl  come   tm 

when  the  crop  of  onions  must  be  thinned,  wt^ 
the  wut-ds  carefully  cleared  away.  About  Augori 
the  onions  will  he  fit  to  pull  up.  In  l3ctOM 
following,  cut  off  llie  shoots  of  tlie  asjwrafit^ 
within  two  inches  of  the  ground,  clear  well 
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ivTijr  anct  rtirow  up  iTie  earth  upon  the 

90  «s  to  leiTf  tliem  five  inches  above  the 

et  me  alleys.     A  row  of  coleworts  may  be 

in  the  middle  of  the  alleys,  but  nothing 

be  sown  OTi  the  beds.     In  the  spnng 

must  be  hoed   up,  and  all  the  sum- 

t>»  bedi  kept  clear  of  weeds.     In  October 

mott  be  turned  up  and  eartlied  again,  as 

itt  precedtni;  season.    The  second  spring  after 

(laRiny,  tome  of  the  young  asparagus  may  be 

ni  lor  the  table.     The  lan;cr  shoots  iliould  only 

^tucn,  and  these  should  be  cut  at  two  incht-s 

mio  |round,  and  the  bu-d^  every  year  Tnana;^d 

nte  second  year.     But  as  some  people  are 

SMid  of  eirly  aspara;.;us,  the  following  direc- 

we  pyetL,  by  winch  it  may  be  obtained  any 

MtAvinttr: — Plant  some  good  roots  at  one 

trvui  tn  a  moist  rich  soil,  about  eight  inches 

'  second  and  third  year  after  planting, 

e  ready  to  take  up  for  the  hot-beds ; 

^car  •J^Htid  be  made  pretty  strung,  about  three 

-.^  liiiick,  wiA  new  staole  dung  that  has  ferment- 

««ik  or  more  ;    the  beds  must  be  covered 

Mflh  iix  toches  thick  ;  ilien,  against  a  ridge 

tt  one  end,  begin  to  lay  in  your  planUi, 

trbnniing  or  cutting  the  fibres  ;  and  be- 

ererjr  row  lay  a  little  ridge  of  fine  earth, 

[|a»Uid  thus  till  the  bed   ij  planted  ;  then 

di*  bed  two  inches  thick  widi  earth,  and 

r»  a  with  a  straw  band  ;  and  in  a  week, 
btd  is  in  the  ti-mper,  put  on  the  fi^mes 
ffimm%,  and  lay  on  three  inches  thick  of 
«a^  o««r  the  beds,  and  gire  them  air  and 
iMfrtsh  heal  to  them  as  it  requires.  These  beds 
■n  V  tMde  from  November  till  March,  which 
vi  ha  till  the  natural  grass  comes  on. 

TW  raocs  have  a  bitterish  mucilaginous  taste, 
■^««g  lo  sweetness;  lite  fruit  has  ranch  the 
flM  kiM  of  taste  ;  tlie  young  shoots  are  more 
^■■lA*  litto  either.  Asparagus  promotes  ap- 
j/mt,  W  affords  little  nourishment.  It  gives 
til  tmell  to  the  urine  in  a  little  time  af- 
it,  and  for  this  reason  chiefly  is  sup- 
Id  be  diuretic  ;  it  is  likewise  esteem^l 
MMt  jukI  deobstruent  ;  the  root  is  one  of  the 
(tdltti  opening  roots.  Some  suppose  the 
dUai  m  b«  most  efficacious  ;  others,  die  root ; 
*i  tllan,  th«  bark  of  the  root.  Stahl  is  of  opi- 
laa,  llui  none  of  ihem  have  any  great  shaie  of 
AtvBto««  atually  tiicribed  to  them.    jVsparagus 

ri  Irotn  experience  to  cootnbute  very  little 
(o  ih^  rTci»m'.'  of  unne  when  snppressed, 

■  acftB.")'  ■■  and  in  cases  where 
9aimt  t::  !y  do  service,  this  has 

'  nong  stncieol  physicians,  a  con- 

ihci'i  ..".  iiiiiu'  fur  the  pudenda  mulicbra.  It 
■■■Mid  of  wool,  moistened  with  an  infusion  of 

AlVMii,  of  Miletus,  a  courteun,  who  settled 

■  Utm  Bnder  the  administration  of  Pericles, 
■dncof  the  most  noted  ladies  of  antjquity. 
flkt  «M  9t  admiTable  beauty  ;  yet  her  wit  and 
dta|awC(ftrfl  more  titan  her  beauty,  i^ned  her 

liaaiy  reputation  among  all  mnks  in  the 

la  doqticnce  she  surpassed   all  her 

;  and    her  conversation  was  so 

and  ittUniCtive,  tliat  notwithstancl- 

eoramercc  site  carried  on, 


persons  of  the  first  distinction,  male  and  female 
resorted  to  her  house  as  to  an  academv  ;  sh? 
even  numbered  Socrates  among  her  bearers  and 
admirers.  Slie  captivated  Pericles  in  such 
manner,  that  lie  dismissed  his  own  wife,  to  es- 
pouse her;  and,  by  her  universal  knowledge, 
irresistible  elocution,  and  intriguing  genius,  she 
in  a  great  measure  influenced  the  administration 
of  Aliens.  She  was  accused  of  having  excited, 
from  motives  of  personal  resentment,  the  war  of 
Peloponnesus  ;  yet,  calamitous  as  that  long  and 
obstinate  conflict  proved  to  Greece,  and  particu- 
larly to  Athens,  Aspasia  occasioned  still  more 
incurable  evils  to  both.  Ilcr  example  and  in- 
structions, formed  a  school  at  Athens,  by  which 
her  dangerous  profession  was  reduced  into  a  sys- 
tem. The  companions  uf  Aspasia  served  as 
mo<Iels  for  painting  and  statuary,  and  themes  for 
poetry  and  panegyric.  Nor  were  they  merely 
the  objects  hut  the  authors  of  many  literary 
works,  in  which  they  established  rules  for  the 
behaviour  of  their  lovers,  particularly  at  table; 
and  explained  the  art  of  gaining  the  heart  and 
captivating  the  affections.  The  dress,  behaviour, 
and  artifices  of  this  class  of  women,  became  con- 
tinually more  seductive  and  dangerous;  and 
Athens  thenceforth  remained  the  chief  school  of 
vice  and  pleasure,  as  well  as  of  literature  and 
philosophy . 

ASPASTICUM,  or  Aspaticttm,  i.  e.  a  greet- 
ing-house ;  from  amraZofKu^  I  salute ;  in  ecclesias- 
tical writers,  an  apartment  adjoining  to  the  an- 
cient cliurches,  wherein  llie  bishops  and  presby- 
ters sat  to  receive  the  salutations  of  those  who 
came  to  vidit  them,  desire  their  blessing,  or  con- 
sult them. 

AS'PECT,  V.  &  n.'v      Lat.  oiptctQ,  aspectum, 

A^ipin.'rABLf.,  f  (froni  the  obsolete  word 

AspEc'TEn,  ispkcre),  to  look  towards. 

Asptc'TtoN.  J  The  appearance  any  thing 

presents  when  looked  at;  lire  point  of  view;  the 

relation   or  influence  which   one  thing  has   or 

bears  witli  respect  to  another. 

We  see  likewise  the  Scripture  calleih  Envy,  an 
evil  eye,  and  the  astrologers  call  the  evil  inOuencca 
Rf  the  sr&rs,  evil  tupecu ;  to  thai  there  itill  arf-mrth 
to  be  acknowledged   in    tlib  act  of  enry,  an  cjaciiln- 
tioQ  or  irradiation  of  the  eye.       Lord  Baam'i  Enar/k. 
Thr  iMands  prince,  of  fraiue  more  than  celestial, 
Ij  rightly  colled  the  all-sccing  Iniellcrt; 
All  ^loriuiis  bright  such  nothing  is  terrestrial  j 
Wh(t»f  «un-like  face,  and  most  divine  atpcct. 
No  human  sight  may  ever  hope  doscrie  \ 
For  -ffhfn  himnclf  on's  self  rcfiects  his  eye. 
Dull  and  amazed  he  standi,  at  such  bright  majesty. 
Fletclter'i  Piirple  hlaaJ. 
If  nature 'k  conc^ini  broke 
Among  the  constellations  war  were  sprung, 
Tn'o  planets,  ni«hing  from  arpeci  malign 
Of  fiercest  oppoaition,  in  mid  sky 
Should  combat,  and  their  jarring  sphfrc*  confound. 
Milton'*  Paradise  Loil,  b«>ok  vL 
Happy  in  their  mistake,  lho«c  people,  whom 
The  nnrthem  pole  atpecU ;  whom  fear  of  death 
(The  greatest  of  Ml  baman  fear*)  neVr  movea. 

Ttmplt. 
To  this  (ue,  of  informin);  lu  what  in  ia  thia  appeal' 
iMe  world,  we  shall  And  the  ey«  well  fittec^ 

Rati  tm  lie  CrmtioH, 
Her  motion*  were  steady  and  cnmpoaed,  and  hn 
tujixt  serious  but  cheerful  j  her  name  was  Paiicnri . 

Addun. 
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WLy  doc*  not  «>v«ry  ■inj^tr  ster  titeA  a  Mp*nite 
loflaence,  sad  bkk<  o^Mct*  tiriih  oihcr  ttan  of  theL: 
fnrn  oooctrllatiou  !  BtntUy't  Senm/nt. 

With  *ipccf  mild,  uul  eleTBted  rye, 
Behold  him  teatcd  on  &  mount  %cxetLt,- 
Above  the  fog*  of  sense  axtti  pawion'*  «tann  : 
Wmng  he  lostaiiu  with  temper,  look*  on  beaTen, 
Kor  ttoopi  to  think  hit  Injorcc  hi*  foe ; 
Nought  but  what  wound*  hit  rittuc  woondi  bis  prar(>. 

Y(mng. 

AsTECT,  in  astronomy  and  astrolojiy,  denotes 
the  lituation  of  the  planets  and  stars  with  re- 
spect to  each  other.  There  are  five  different 
aspects.  1.  Senile  aspect  ui  when  tlie  planets 
or  stars  are  eo*"  distant,  and  marked  thus  }|c .  2. 
The  quartilc,  or  quadrate,  when  they  are  90° 
distant,  marked  D-  3.  Trine,  vhen  120°  dis- 
tant, marked  A-  4.  Opposition,  when  180°  dis- 
tant, marked  %.  And,  5.  Conjunction,  both  in 
the  same  degree,  marked  <$  .  Kepler,  who  added 
eight  new  ones,  defines  aspect  to  be  the  angle 
formed  by  the  rays  of  the  two  stars  meeting  on 
the  earth,  whereby  their  good  or  bad  influence  is 
measured ;  for  it  is  to  be  obserred  that  these 
aspects,  being  first  introduced  by  astrologers, 
were  distinguished  into  benign,  malignant,  and 
indifferent;  thequartileand  malignant  being  ac- 
counted malign  ;  the  trine  and  sexiile,  benign  or 
friendly  ;  and  the  conjunction  indifferent. 

Aspect,  in  gardening,  signifies  exposure. 

Aspect,  DouBtE,  is  used  in  painting,  where  a 
single  figure  if  so  contrived,  as  to  represent  two 
or  more  different  objects,  either  by  changing  the 
eye,  or  by  means  of  angular  glasses.  See  Op- 
tics. 

Asvr.cT,  in  architecture.  The  aspect  of  the 
principal  rooms  of  a  house,  demands  the  greatest 
attention  from  the  architect,  especially  m  an  ex- 
posed situation.  The  souU)-east  is  the  best  for 
Britain  ;  and  the  south  and  due  east  the  next. 
The  south-west  is  tlie  worst,  because  from  that 
quarter  it  rains  odener  than  from  any  otlier.  A 
north  aspect  is  gloomy,  because  deprived  of  sun- 
»hiue;  but  woods  look  best  when  viewed  from 
rooms  with  a  north  aspect,  because  all  plants 
and  trees  are  most  luxuriant  on  the  tide  next  the 
sun.  An  asj^eet  due  east  is  nearly  as  bad  as  the 
north,  because  there  the  sun  shines  only  early  in 
the  morning  ;  and  the  aspect  due  west  is  intole- 
rable, from  the  sun  dazzlmg  the  eye  through  the 
greatest  p.nrtof  the  day.  Hence  we  may  conclude, 
a  square  house  placed  with  its  fix)nt,  opposite  to 
Um  fear  cardinal  points,  will  have  one  good  and 
ibree  bad  aspects. 

ASPEN,  or  Asp.  See  Port*  a,  of  which  it  is 
a  species.  The  le«res  of  this  tree  always  tremble. 
The  asp«n  or  asp  tree  hu  leaves  much  the  same 
with  tlie  poplar, 

ASPEK,  in  commerce,  or  aspre,  a  little 
Turkish  silver  com,  whereui  most  of  the  Grand 
Seignior's  revenues  are  paid.  The  asper  is  worth 
something  more  than  an  English  halfpenny.  The 
only  imprvssion  it  bears,  i*  that  of  the  prince's 
name  under  whom  it  wm  struck.  The  pay  of  the 
Janissaries  is  from  two  to  twelve  aspers  perdiem. 

AiPta,  in  grammar,  an  accent  peculiar  to  the 
Creek  language,  marked  thu^i  (') ;  and  importing, 
that  the  letter  over  which  it  u  placed  ouKht  to 
be  strongly  aspirated,  or  pronounced  as  if  an  A 
Here  prvfixed. 


AspEE,  in  ichthyology,  a  small  fisli  ( 
the  Rhone,  so  called  from  the  roughs 
scales.  Its  head  is  large,  in  proporti< 
body,  and  of  a  pointed  shape.  It  bos 
but  its  jaws  are  sharp  to  the  touch.  B 
dark  red  color,  with  large  black  spol 
good  to  eat,  and  u  esteemed  aperitive. 

ASPERA  Arteria,  in  anato!ny,^ci 
or  trachea.     See  An  a  tout.  ^H 

ASPERJELLOUS,in  botany,  tk^H 
by  Michael i  to  that  genus  of  mosses^  1 
Dillenius  and  others,  byssus.  * 

ASPEHGILE.or  AsPERCiLit'M,  in  9 
a  long  brush  made  of  horse-hair,  fixed  t 
die,  wherewith  the  lustral  water  was  I 
on  the  people  in  lustrations  and  purij 
The  ancients,  instead  of  a  brush,  mad 
brandies  of  laurel  and  olive.  It  is  also 
plied  to  the  inslrumenl  in  Romish  chum 
which  holy  water  is  sprinkled 

ASFERIFOLIjE  Plamj:,  touj 
plants.  The  name  of  a  class  in  Hel 
hoerhaave,  and  Ray's  methods,  consj 
plants  which  have  naked  seeds,  and  wha 
are  rough  to  the  touch.  In  Toumefort^ 
these  plants  constitute  the  third  section 
of  the  second  class  ;  and  in  Linnaeut' 
method,  they  make  a  part  of  tlie 
nogynia. 

ASPERIFOLUTE,  or  AspeJ 
mong  botanists,  such  plants  as  are 
having  their  leaves  placed  altemat 
stalks,  and  a  monopetalous  flower  dtv| 
five  parts.  They  ctmstitute  the  fbrty-il 
der  of  plants  in  liie  Fragmcnta  Methoui  ] 
of  Linnaus,  in  which  are  these  genera! 
ortia,  cerinthe,  sjniphytum,  pulmon« 
chusa,  lithospermum,  myosotis,  heiiol 
cynoglossum,  asperugo,  lycopsis,  ei-hii 
rago:  magis  minusve,  oleracce,  mucili 
et  glutinosa'  sunt. 

AsPEEtiTV,  the  inequality  of  the  sur&4 
body,  which  hinders  the  hand  from  pasii 
it  freely.  From  the  testimony  of  floii 
persons,  it  has  been  supposed  Uiat  er^ 
iiath  its  particular  degree  of  asperity] 
thi^  has  been  denied  by  uthersi.     See  til 

DUND. 

ASPERN,  a  market  town,  castle,  and ' 
of  Lower  Austria,  in  the  circle  of  lowe| 
haruberg,  belonging  to  the  count 
ten  miles  south  east  of  Laba. 

AspiRN,  a  market  town  of  Aul 
on  a  small  arm  of  the  Danube,  on 
of  the  river,  at  some  distance  below  Via 
scene  of  a  battle  fought  on  ttie  Iw0 
and  twenty-second  of  May,  1809,  betwa 
naparte  and  the  Austrians.  It  was  col 
destroyed  at  the  time,  but  has  since  been 

ASPER'SE, )      Lat.  «/,  and  fpm-go^ 

A&per'sion.  \  ter.     To   sprinkle   or 
metaphorically  to  censure,  to  calamntal4 

la  (he  butinca*  of  Ireland,  beaidc*  tk*  opj 
to  atptrm  the  kiag ,  ibey  wcra  aafe  cnongh. 

4 

Cortt  that  imfirtneus  tonfvt ;  nor  >**Ul 
And  linfly  maii,  atfiTm  the  •eir'nipi  nifl 
Unjuflly  porta  «a  ai^MPa*; 
T»t2t  tbinea  ihe  brigbter  dad  ia  ve«s«« 
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He  9ft  ]iU  voice 
t  piliA,  utd  thui  atperr'd  lh»  kin^:. 

Coteper't  tliad,  book  ri. 
I  tt  tinpu*  spiriu  were  brlieved   to   take 
••to*  of  the  bodte*  of  luen,  from  whrnrc 
f  4Mud  drive  them  btil  atpmitmt  of  holy  vatrr. 
ffnii^Aiuk*  «  Aauy  m  Hmnam  KmowMgc. 

PERI  GO,  small   wild    bupToss,   in    bo- 
Ifcntjsof  ilie  petitandria  monogrnia  claiis; 
I  in  ibe  oaxunl  inetliod  uuder  the  asperi- 
.Tb«  calyx  of  the  fniit   i«  compressed, 
Vda  lialJj-  parallel,  and   sinuous.     There 
I  ipecics,  ni.     1.  A.  .^ypiiaca,  a  native 
~t    2.  A.  procumbeiu,  or  wild  bugloss,  a 
'  Britain ;  which  is  eaten  by  horses,  goals. 
"d  swine  ;  but  cows  are  not  fond  of  U. 
Ill  LA,  WoqtiRooF,  in  l)Otaoy,  a  ^enus 
Bogynia  order,  and  the  hexandria  class 
I;  fankiDg  in  tlie  natural  method  under 
xnth  order,  stellate.     The  corolla  is 
trm :  and  the  capsule  contains  two 
"^  •     There  are  two  species;  which 
in  Britain,  and  therefore  are  sel- 
into  gardens,  vii.     1.  A.  cynan- 
on  chalky  hills.  The  roou  are  used 
;  «4  m  Sweden.  2.  A.  odorata,  a  low 
■*  plant,  growing  wild  in  woods  and 
Aowehag  in  May.     It  has   an  ex- 
■"■^"at   smell,  which  is  iniprored  by 
ntioD ;    the    taste   is   subsaline, 
;  austere.     It  iraparta  its  flavour  to 
.     Axperula  is  sapposed  medici- 
Binte  viscid  humors,  and  strengthen 
'•'^ke  bowels  ;  modern  practice  has  ne- 
p*H«cttd  it. 

iYTlA,   a   town   of  Spain,  in    Biscay, 
~  ''"tUrolx,  in  a  fine  valley,  near  the 
Tola  and  Onis. 
iES,  in  anatomy,  ilie  fifth  vertebra 
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LTTTES,  a  lake  of  Judea,  so  called 
-HU  quantity  of  bitumen  it  produces; 
I  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  from  its  situation 
Salt  Sea,  tlie  Sea  of  Sodom,  the  Sea 
and  the  S«a  of  the  Plain,  in  the 
»g».     It  is  enclosed  on  the  east  and 
sh  mountains  ;  on  the  north  it  has 
lericbo  ;  or,  if  we  take  in  Iwth  sides 
f  it  has  the  Great  Plain,  properly  so 
!  soutb,  which  is  open,  and  extends 
I  fm  mdi  of  the  eye.     Josephus  makes 
)M0  (biloogs  in  len^h,  from  the  mouth 
t»imk  U>  the  opposite  end,  tliat  is  about 
Icagocf;  and  al>out  150  furloni^s,  or 
'    »  its  greatest   bieadtli ;  but  our 
MS  coiQiaoaly  give  it  twenty  leagues 
I  nx  or  seven  in  breadth.     On  the 
\9i  it  IS  a  kuid  of  promontory,  where 
^oflioc's  metamorphosed  wife  were 
nad  to  be  visible.  Josephus  says 
I  Mandiog  in  bis  time ;  and   .Mr. 
I  abowD  a  block  or  stump  of  it. 
I  bsBbcen  said  and  written  of  the  Lake 
.ftUe  if  much  blt-nded  with  truth. 
I  tfiat  11  arf«*i  from  tlie  submersion  of 
Wtef  Ski'  once  stood,  as  is  com- 

y  npoftet:,  .    cities  which  perished 

P  ■imnilom  coDtiagration,  with  Sodom  and 
Pmk;  aad  this  lake  baa  been  regarded  as  :t 
tg  ■WWiwit  of  the  just  judgment  of  (iu^l. 


on  the  abominations  for  which  they  perished  It 
has  b^n  stated  that  its  waters  are  so  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  sulphur,  and  other  bituminous 
matter,  that  nothing  will  sink  or  live  in  lliera  • 
and  that  it  emits  such  a  horrid  smoke  that  the  very' 
birds  die  in  atiempting  to  cross  over  it.  The 
descnpiion  likewise  of  tlie  apples  that  grew 
about  It,  fair  without,  and  only  ashes  and  bitter- 
ness within,  were  looked  upon  as  a  further  de- 
monstrauon  of  God's  anger.  Travellers  have 
also  described  the  country  round  about  as  sul- 
phureous, bituminous,  and  suffocating  ;  and  it 
has  even  been  affirmed  that  the  ruins  of  the  five 
cities  are  still  to  be  seen  through  the  waters  in 
dear  weather. 

It  appears  to  be  true,  that  the  quantity  of  salt 
alum,  and  sulphur,  with  which  they  are  imprecrl 
nated,   render  ils  waters    so  much    specifically 
heavier  (Ur.  Pococke  says  one  fifth)  than  fresh 
water,  that  bodies  will  not  easily  sink  in  them : 
yet   that  author  and  others  assure  us  they  have 
swam  and  dived  in  it.    Dr.  PociK-ke  also,  though 
he  neither  saw  fish  nor  shells,  tells  us,  on   Hie 
authority  of  a  monk,  that  fish  had   been  caujfht 
in  it ;  and  M.  Volney  affirms  that  it  is  verj-  com- 
mon to  see  swallows  skimming  its  surface,  and 
dipping  for  the  wnier  necessary   to  build   thi'ir 
nests.     The  soil  around  it,  he  adds,  impregnated 
with  salt,  produces  no  plants  ;  and  the  airitself, 
which  becomes  loaded  with  it  from  evaporation,' 
and  which  receives  also  the  sulphureous  and  bi- 
tuminous vapours,  cannot    be  favorable  la  ve- 
getation :  hence  the  deadly  aspect  which  reijrns 
around  this  lake.     In  other  respects  the  ground 
about  it,  however,  is  not  marshy,  and  its  waters 
are  limpid  pnd  incorruptible,  as  must  be  the  case 
with  a  dissolution  of  salt.     On   the  8otiih-west 
shore  are   mines  of  foisil  salt,  of  which   I  have 
brought  away  several  specimens.     Thpy  are  situ- 
ated on  the  side  of  the  monntams  which  extend 
along  that    border;  and  from  time  immemorial 
have  supplied  the  neighbouring  Arabs,  and  even 
the  city   of  Jerusalem.     We  find  also  on   this 
shore  fragments  of  sulphur  and  bitumen,  which 
the  Arabs  convert  into  a  iriliing  article  of  com- 
merce :  as  also  hot  fountains  and  deep  crevices 
which  are  discovered  at  a  disUnce  by  little  pyra- 
mids built  on  the   brink   of  tlicm.     Likewise  a 
sort  of  stone,  which  on  rubbing  emits  a  noxious 
smell,  bums  tike  bitumen,  receives  a  polish  like 
white  alabaster,  and  is  used  for  the  paving  of 
court-yards.      At  intervals  we  aUo  meet  with 
unshapen  blocks,  which  prejudiced  eves  mistake 
for  mutilated  statues,  and  which  pass  with  ig- 
Dorani  and  superstitious  pilgrims  for  monuments 
of  the  adventure  of  Lot's  wife  ;  though  it  is  no 
where  said  she  was  meUmorphosfd  into  stone 
like  Niobe,  but  into  salt,  which  must  hare  melted 
the  ensuing  winter.' 

This  lake  is  at  present  called  by  the  Arabs 
Almotanah  and  Bahret  Lout,  and  Vh  Deguia 
by  the  Turks.  It  is  remarkablf^  that  but  on« 
Luropean  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  making 
the  circuit  of  it;  and  Nau,  who  in  his  travels 
had  recorded  this  expedition  of  Daniel,  abbot  of 
St.  Saba,  states  on  his  authority,  that'  the  Dead 
Sea,  at  ils  extremity,  ii  separated  as  it  were  into 
two  parts,  and  iliat  there  is  a  way  by  which  you 
may  walk  across  it,  being  only  mid-leg  deep,  at 
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least  in  suramer;  that  there  the  lanrl  H^kss,  and 
Itounds  another  small  lalce  of  a  circular  or  railier 
oval  figure,  sarrounded  with  plains  and  rooun- 
tains  of  sand,  and  that  the  neighbouring  country 
i%  peopled  by  innumerable  Arabs.  Seelzen  in 
flie  year  1«05-^  pissed  round  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, hut  n  short  account  only  of  his  route, 
m  a  correspondence  with  M.de  Zach,  printed  by 
the  ^'alesllne  Association  in  1810,  has  yet  ap- 
peared. Mr.  Burckhardl  was  unable  to  reach 
Its  burdrr*.  lie  was  informed  in  liif.'  neighbour- 
hood that  there  were  spots  in  a  ford  about  three 
hours  north  of  Szaflye  (the  extreme  southern 
point  of  the  lake),  m  which  the  water  is  quite 
not,  and  tlie  boUora  of  red  earth.  This  ford  may 
be  crossed  in  three  hours  and  a  iialf :  the  water 
birte  is  generally  not  more  than  two  feet  deep, 
and  it  is  probable  there  are  hot  springs  in  the 
bottom.  It  is  so  strongly  impregnated  wiili  salt 
tliat  the  skin  peels  ofi'  tile  legs  of  those  who  wade 
■icro«  it. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who  visilH  this  coun- 
try in  I8u7,  has  given  the  first  decided  tcstimotiy 
tliat  the  I^ike  Asplialtites  altounds  with  fish.  lie 
reached  it  when  it  was  dark,  and  passed  the 
ni^ht  among  some  Arab  tents.  '  About  mul- 
night,'  says  he,  *  I  heard  a  noise  upon  l!>e  lake, 
and  was  told  by  the  IJethlchemites,  who  accom- 
panied me,  th^t  it  proceeded  from  lotions  of 
small  fiiih,  which  come  out  and  leap  about  the 
shote.'  He  st^^ks  in  the  following  terms  of 
its  sa]in<>  properties;  '  The  first  tiling  1  did  on 
alighting  wiis  to  walk  into  the  lake  up  to  my 
knees,  and  tu  ij-^te  the  water.  I  found  it  im- 
possible toket'j)  It  III  my  mouth.  It  far  exceeds 
ttiut  o^  t)»e  sea  in  saltno'^s,  and  produces  u|>on 
the  lips  t!ie  eflect  of  a  sirong  solution  of  alum. 
Heforc  my  bnotc  were  completLly  dry  tliey  were 
covered  with  salt:  our  clothes,  our  hats,  our 
hands,  were  in  i^ss  tlian  tlirets  boun  impregnated 
with  this  miocraJ.' 

A  modem  .Scottish  traveller,  Mr.  Gordon  of 
Clunie,  who  bathed  in  it,  brought  home  a  phial 
of  its  water,  and  Ur.  Marcet  found  its  specific 
gravity  to  be  r2n  ;  a  degree  of  density,  says  he, 
*  not  lo  be  met  with  in  any  other  nalural  water.* 
The  v»hole  process  with  irs  results  is  detailed 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1807.  It 
was  found  that  U>0  grains  of  the  water  contain 
the  fallowing  subsuincbs  in  the  undcrmenliuned 
proportions : 

grain*. 
Muriat  of  lime  .  .  3,92U 
Munat  of  magnesia  10,246 
Mi.ri.it  of  soda  .  .  10,360 
Siil|>iiat  of  lime       .       0,054 


.  24,580 

Another  celebrated  chemist,  M.  Klaproth,  who 
pnM'iii*''1  •>  •iiieciini'ii  biought  fiom  the  I'dst  by 
the  I,  found  the  specific  gravity  lo  Ijc 

121  f   I  211  ;  agreeing  in  lfii»  roiicct 

mote  marly  ^nh  Miicqurr  and  l^voisicr,  who 
nulled  it  at  1-240.  Ihif  the  s{i»*Citic  gravity  of 
Dr.  Marrct's  %;  ■  -y  have  been  less  Uvtn 

its  having  bci-i.  th*  lake  not  far  from 

the  mHux  of  tiu  JonMn,  «hefe  it  xaifUx  be 
MCBCwbal  dilulcU. 


Dr.  Clarke  says  that  the  inhabitants 
country  still  regard  the  Dead  Sea  w:th  i 
of  terror;  owing  probably  to  the  traditif 
its  waters  cover  the  engtilpl>ed  cities  of 
and  Gomorrah,  or  to  the  ideas  enteruii 
peculiar  insalubrity  of  its  exhalations, 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  this  travell 
prevented  by  the  Arabs  from  exploring 
which  he  only  saw  at  a  distance. 

Hasselquisl  asserts  the  apples  of  Sodom 

? reduction  ofthe  solanum  melongena  of  J 
his  is  found,  he  says,  in  great  abundan 
Jericho  and  in  the  neighbourhood  ofthe  L)fl( 
The  dust  with  which  it  is  sometimes  fille4 
work  of  an  insect  (tenthredo)  which  pu| 
the  whole  of  the  inside,  leaving  the   nw 
and  unchanged  in  color.     M.  Seetzen 
Kereic  a  species  of  cotton  which  he  was  I 
produced  from  a  fruit  re.iembling  a  pome| 
growing  on  trie  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea« 
thinks  it  is  this  pulpless  fruit  which  is  1 
lum  sodoraenra.    \  iscount  Chateaubriai 
a   third   fruit,  which  he  conjectures  to 
famous  apples  in  question,  growing  on  a 
shrub  ;  and  which,  before  it  is  ripe  is  iiU 
a  corrosive  and  i>a1ine  juice  ;  when  dried  i 
a  blackish  seed,  which  may  be  coinpii 
ashes,  and  which  in  taste  resembles  bitter  | 
Asi'rt.\LTrM,   BiTCMEN  JuD.ilcrM,  Ol 
Pitch,  is  a  light  solid  bitumen  of  a  dusU 
on  the  outside,  and  a  deep  shining  black  % 
of   very  little  taste,   and  having  scarcft 
smell,  unless  heated,  when  it  emits    a  I 
pitchy  one.     It  is  found  in  a  soft  or  tiqol 
on  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sta,  aDd 
grows  dry  and  hard.    The  same  kind 
men  is  met  with  likewise  in  iJie  earth  itt' 
America,  and  in   some  places  of  Euro' 
Carpathian  Hills,  France,  &c.     The  m" 
dant  deposits  of  this  sub^ilance,  in  mode 
are  said  lo  be  in  the  islands  of  Bari»a< 
Trinidad ;  in  the  former  it  i.s  found  as 
bituminous  earth,  but,  being  in  a  state 
impurity,  is  only  used  as  a  coal  for  fuel.  i| 
latter  island  is  a  complete  lakeof  thi«  suk 
A  specimen  from  Albania  of  the  spccifijw 
of  1-205,  examined  by  M.  Klaproth,  wajj 
to  be  soluble  only  in  oils  and    in  Mherj 
paru  of  rectified  oil  of  petroleum   dissol^ 
of  the  asphaltum   without   heat  in  tweii 
hours;  100  grains  of  asphaltum  afforded 
bituminous  od,  6  of  water  faintly  ninn 
30  of  charcoal,  TJ  of  silex,  7J  of  alumi 
lime,  li  oxide  of  iron,  )  oxide  of  m: 
and  36  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  gna. 
oaphaltura  was  formerly  used  in  embali 
bodies  of  tlie  dead.    At  present  the  Ih 
■olid  aspLalla  are  employed  in   Egypt, 
and  Persia,  as  pitch  for  ships  ;  ihe  fluid  I 
burning   in  -lamps    and    for   vamisho.] 
writers  relate  that  the  walls  of  Bab>lr>o 
temple  of  Jerusalem  were  cen«-nte<l  «^ 
men  instead  of  myrlar,     This  much   is  i 
ihttt  a  tnie  natural  bitumen,  that    for  ( 
which   is  found   in    the  diMrict   of  N«i 
proves   an    exct-Ilent   cement  for    vttiM 
menia,  and  otbt-r  purj)Oses  ;  unco.mTnott 
very  durabl*-  in  tlie  air,  and  not  pcnrt* 
water.    The  -^alch  and  cJock-makef»»u^ 
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tum,  fine  lamp  black,  and  oil 
tioe,  for  drawing  the  black 
ites;  this  composition  is  pre- 
Augsburg  and  Nunmburfir. 

"  ASPHODEXUS,  or  Kj5C*sSvEA», 

of  the  moDogynia  ordpr,  and 
f  plants.    The  calyx  is  divideil 
raoa  the  nectahum  consists  of  six 
Ag  the  sectanum.    There  are  (i<rc 
1.  A.  albus,  the  white   asphodel, 
i-shaped   leaves,  has  roots  composed  of 
knobs  at  bottom  ;  the  leaves  are 
eular.  and  hollow  like  the  keel 
ks  seldom  rise  above  two  feet 
into  sereral  spreading  branches ; 
ted  by  loose  spikes  of  white 
A.  luteus,  or  common  yellow  aspho- 
composed  of  many  thick  fleshy 
are  yellow,  and  joined  to  a  head  at 
wbwence  arise  strong  round  sincfle 
three  feet  high,  garnished  on   Uie 
with    yellow    star-shaped    flowers, 
in  June,  and  the  seeds  ripen  in 
A.  nonraniosus,  or  the  tinbranched 
e  the  ramoius  (whicli  see),  but 
ge^r  and  narrower  ;  the  stalks 
wen  appear  at  the  same  time 
r,  a«  of  a  purer  white,  and  crow 
4.  A.  ramosus,  or  branching 
toots  composed  of  fleshy  fibres,  to 
is  ^tcned  an  oblong  bulb  as 
potatoe ;  the  leaves  are  long  and 
sharp   edges ;    between    these 
er^sta'ks,  which  arise  more 
»  sending  forth  many  lateral 
come  out  in  the  beginning  of 
s  ripen  in  autumn.    5.  A.  slu- 
branching    spiderwort,    hath 
of  many  yellow  fleshy  fibres ; 
"  out  from  the  crown  of  the 
ETound,  in  a  large  cluster; 
vry  their  underside,  but   plum 
'trr-^talk5  rise  immediately  from 
about  two  feet  high,  dividim^ 
branches  upward,  which  are 
to  starry  flowers,  with  purple 
Tliese  flower  in  July  and 
studs  rij>en  in  October. 

tlie^e  plants  is  by  parting 

before  they  shoot  up  their 

ey   may  also  be  raised 

tn  Au^^ ;  and   the  Au^ist 

produced  from  iJiese  may 

into  beds,  and  will   produce 

year.     They  roust  not  be 

borders  amon^  tender  Howers, 

away   all  the    nourish  men  I 

'cTwy  thing  else.    The   lAncashire 

»t  to  be  very  noxious  to  shtep, 

[h  poverty  of  pasture  they  are 

t  It ;  although  ihey  arc  viid  to 

Itteir  fleah  at  first,  the;,  .-ifter- 

^yropioms  of  a  dis«Msi'd  Itvpr. 

••uch  wonderful  tales 

1  irtholine,  and  others, 

of  bucli  anmtals   as 

.  tht'nce  callfd  gramfn 

llouiru  i..iai»'  eat  it  witltout  any  ill 


ASPHURELATA,  in  natural  history,  are 
semi-metallic  fossils,  fusible  by  fire,  and  not 
malleable  in  their  purest  state,  beinjj  in  their 
native  state  intimately  miicea  with  sulphur  and 
other  adventitious  matter,  and  reduced  to  what 
are  called  ores.  Of  this  leries  of  fossils  there 
are  five  bodies,  each  of  which  makes  a  dis- 
tinct genus ;  viz,  antimony,  bismuth,  cobalt^ 
zinc,  and  quicksilver. 

ASPHYXIA  ;  from  a  privative,  and  cr^i;fic,  a 
pulse ;  in  medicine,  the  state  during  life  in  which 
tlie  pulsation  of  the  heart  and  arteries  cannot  be 
perceived.  Aledical  writers  usually  divide  this 
suspended  animation  into  lipothymia,  apoplexia, 
syncope,  submersio,  suspensio,  and  congelatio. 
Mr.  Sa^e  has  published  a  treatise  recommend- 
ing the  volatile  alkali  fluor  as  tlie  most  effectual 
remedy  in  asphyxies.  Asphyxia  is  also  used  by 
some  for  a  privation  of  pulse  in  a  part  of  the 
body.  e.  c.  in  the  arm,  &c. 

The  following  extraordinary  case  of  asphyxia 
is  related  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  in  hij  English  ^lalady, 
p.  307.  *  Cam  of  the  Hon.  Coiond  Tmcnsficnd. — 
Col.  Townshend,  a  gentleman  of  excellent  natural 
parts,  and  of  great  honor  and  integrity,  bad  for 
many  years  been  afflicted  with  a  nephritic  com- 
plaint, attended  with  constant  vomitings,  which 
had  made  his  Ufe  painful  and  miserable.  During 
the  whole  time  of  his  illness  he  had  observed  the 
strictest  regimen,  living  on  the  softest  vegetables, 
and  lightest  animal  foods,  drinking  as^es  milk 
daily,  even  in  the  camp;  and  for  common  drink, 
Bristol  water,  which  the  summer  before  his  death 
he  had  drank  on  the  spot.  But  his  illness  in- 
creasing, and  his  strength  decaying,  he  came  from 
Bristol  to  Bath  in  a  litter,  in  autumn,  and  lay  at 
the  Bell-inn.  Dr.  Baynurd  (who  is  since  dead) 
and  I  were  called  to  him,  and  attended  him 
twice  a  day  for  about  tlie  space  of  a  week,  but 
his  vomitings  continuing  still  incessant  and  ob- 
stinate against  all  remedies,  we  despaired  of  his 
recovery.  While  he  was  in  this  condition  he 
sent  for  us  early  one  morning :  we  waited  on 
him  with  Mr.  Skrine,  his  apothecary,  (since  dead 
also) ;  we  found  his  senses  clear  and  his  mtnd 
calm,  his  nurse  and  several  servants  were  about 
him.  He  had  made  his  will  and  settled  his  af- 
fairs. He  told  us  he  had  sent  for  us  to  give  him 
some  account  of  an  odd  sensation  he  had  for 
some  time  obscn'ed  and  fell  in  himself;  which 
was  that,  composing  himself,  he  could  die  or 
expire  when  he  pleased,  and  yet,  by  an  eflbri  or 
some  how,  he  could  come  to  life  again  ;  which  it 
seems  he  had  sometimes  tried  before  he  hadscrtt 
for  us. 

'  We  heard  this  with  surprise  ;  hut  as  it  was 
not  to  be  accounted  for  from  any  common  prin- 
ciples, we  could  hardly  believe  lite  fact  as  he  re- 
lated It,  much  less  t:ive  any  account  of  it,  unless 
he  should  please  to  make  the  experiment  befoic 
us,  which  we  were  unwilling  he  should  do,  lest 
in  his  weak  condition  he  might  carry  it  loo  far. 
Me  continued  to  talk  very  distinctly  and  sensibly 
above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  about  this  (to  him) 
sun^rismg  sensation,  and  insisted  so  much  on  our 
seeing  the  trial  made,  that  we  were  at  la<>i  forceil 
to  comjily.  We  all  three  felt  his  jnilsi!  first ;  ii 
was  distinct,  though  small  and  thieady  :  and  his 
heart  had  it*  usual  bcatitiu.     He  womjios.d  him- 
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fcif  nn  his  back,  and  lay  in  a  still  position  some 
time  ;  while  I  held  his  right  hand,  Dr.  Baynard 
laid  his  hand  on  his  heatt,  and  Mr.  Skrine  held 
9  clear  looking-gljtis  to  hi*  moulh.  I  found  his 
pulse  sink  gradually,  till  at  last  I  could  not  feel 
nny  by  the  most  exact  and  nice  touch.  Dr. 
Baynard  could  not  feel  the  least  motion  in  his 
heart,  nor  Mr.  Skrine  the  least  soil  of  brtatli  on 
the  bright  mirror  he  held  to  his  mouth;  then 
each  of  us  by  turns  examined  his  arm,  heart, 
and  breast ;  but  could  not,  by  the  nicest  scrutiny, 
discover  the  least  symptom  of  life  in  him.  W'e 
reasoned  a  long  time  about  this  odd  appearance 
as  well  as  we  could,  and  all  of  us  jud^ng  it 
inexplicable  and  unaccountable,  and  tinding  he 
still  continued  in  that  condition,  we  l>egan  to 
conclude  that  he  had  indeed  carried  the  experi- 
ment too  fit,  and  at  last  were  satisfied  he  was 
actually  dead,  and  were  just  ready  to  leave  him. 
This  continued  about  halfan  hour,  by  nine  o'clock 
in  the  rooming,  in  autumn.  As  we  were  going 
away  we  oliser>*ed  some  motion  about  the  body, 
and,  upon  examination,  found  his  pulse  and  the 
motion  of  his  heart  gradually  returnmg;  he  began 
to  breathe  genliv,  and  sneak  softly  ;  we  were  all 
astonished  to  the  last  degree  at  this  unexpected 
diange,  and  after  some  further  conversation 
with  him,  and  among  ourselves,  went  nway  luUy 
satisfied  as  to  all  tlie  particulars  of  this  fact,  hut 
confounded  and  puzzled,  and  not  able  to  form 
soy  rational  scheme  llial  might  account  for  it. 
He  afterwards  called  for  his  attorney,  added  a 
codicil  to  his  will,  settled  legacies  on  his  ser- 
vants, received  the  sacrament,  and  calmly  aitd 
composedly  expired  about  six  o'clock  that  evening. 
Next  day  he  was  opened  (as  he  had  ordered) ; 
his  body  was  the  soundest  and  best  made  I  bad 
ever  seen  ;  his  lungs  were  fair,  large,  and  sound, 
his  heart  bi'^  and  strong,  and  his  intestines  sweet 
and  clean  ;  his  stomach  was  of  a  due  proportion, 
the  coats  sound  and  thick,  and  the  villous  mem- 
brane quite  entire ;  but  when  we  came  to  examine 
the  kidneys,  though  the  left  was  perfectly  sound 
and  of  a  just  size,  the  right  was  about  four  uma 
as  big,  distended  like  a  blown  bladder,  and 
yielding  as  if  full  of  pap  ;  he  having  often  passed 
a  wheyiih  liquor,  after  his  urine,  during  his  ill- 
nesA.  Upon  opening  tliis  kidney  we  found  it 
quite  full  of  a  white  chalky  matter,  like  plaster 
of  ['aris,  and  all  the  fleshy  substance  dissolved 
and  worn  away  by  what  I  called  a  nephritic 
cancer.  This  had  been  the  source  of  all  his 
misery  ;  and  the  symptomatic  vomitings,  from  the 
imlation  on  the  consentient  nerves,  had  quite 
alarved  and  worn  him  do«vn.  I  have  narrated 
the  facts  as  I  saw  and  observed  them,  deliticraiely 
and  distinctly,  and  shall  leave  the  philosophic 
reader  to  make  what  inferences  he  thinks  fit. 
The  tnith  of  the  material  circumstances  I  will 
warrant.' 

A»t*ic,  in  botany,  a  plant  which  grows  in 
plenty  in  Langiiedor-,  in  Provence,  and  especially 
OH  the  mountain  of  Si.  lUume  in  France.  It  is 
B  kind  of  lavender,  nearly  like  what  i;ruws  in 
our  ganlens,  both  with  nn;nrd  lo  th<>  i\^ufe  and 
color  of  its  leaves  and  Aowcrs.  The  botanists 
fall  it  Invendula  mas,  or  ipica  nardt,  pseudo 

ASPiLATES,  or  AsrLi-xttKs,  in  the  wtitinp 
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of  the  ancients,  the  name  of  a  stone, 
its  virtues  against  the  spleen,  and  m^ 
disorders;  it  wa.<;  to  t>e  applied  exter 
fastened  to  the  part  with  camel's  hair. 

ASPINY,  or  Anoliary-thorh,  a  di 
in  medicine,  on  Avhich  particular  duties! 
posed  by  the  tatifl  of  the  custom-house  at 
ASPIRE',  -)       Atpiro: 

Asria'iiNT,  and  x/nro,  to  I 

Aspin'Arz,  v.n.k  adj.    to  search 
Aspira'tion,  >ge«lly,  and 

Aspire'mest,  sequence   of 

AsPin'EH,  duous     exerti 

AsptR'iNG.  _  breathe     fre» 

and  with  apparent  dilHculty ;  to  pant  v§ 
pursue  with  eagerness  an  object  deemed  ♦ 
of  our  anibitinn ;  to  desire  with  eagem(e| 
aspirate  is  to  breathe  strongly  upon  a  I 
sounding  it. 

Tis  he ;  I  ken  the  inMUicr  of  hit  gall, 
He  riM-s  oa  his  toi- ;  that  spirit  of  his 
In  atpiratum  lifts  bim  from  the  cuth. 

Horftce  did  ne'er  atptrt  to  epic  bajr*  ; 
Nor  lofty  Maro  stoop  to  Ijrick  lay*.      I 

Till  then  A  helpless.  hop«lcM,  homely  iwi 
I  iougbt  not  freedom,  nor  <upired  to  gain.      , 
Atpinng  to  be  god*,  if  anficU  (ell. 
Atpiri^  to  be  uigeli,  men  rettcL 
H  ti  only  a  guttnral  atjAratian,  i.  e.  a  mor^ 
itnpulae  of  the  breath  from  the  lim,^. 

A  coul  iQiipircd  with  the  warmest  atituati^ 
celestial  b>-atttudc,  keept  ita  powen  attentivOi 
Kbow  thine  own  worth,  aad  reverence  llur' 
Wilt  thou  debate  the  heart  which  God  re&na 
No !  let  thy  heavcii.tau);ht  loul  to  heaven  of 
To  fancy,  freedom,  harmony.  re«ign'd  ;  | 

Ambition's  graveling  cr«w  for  ever  left  behia|' 

Beaitig't  j 

Some  more  atpiring  catch  the  neishboamf  ^ 

With  clasping  u-ndril«.  and  invest  her  bnudN 

i 

Ye  tUr* '.  which  ar«  the  poetry  of  bea' 
If  in  your  bright  leaves  ve  would  read  th« 
Of  men  and  empirca, — 'tii  to  be  forgiv'n. 
That  in  our  atjtiratioiu  to  b«  great. 
Our  dmtiaiet  o'erleap  their  morUl  state. 

And  claim  a  kindred  with  yon  ; ' 

I'ord  Bynm'*  Ck 
ASPIUS,    in  ichthyology,   a  species 
cyprinus,  belonging  to  the  abdominal  or 
is  met  wiih  in  the  lakes  of  Sweden. 
ASFOIITATION.     Ut.  ad,   and  pd 


carry  ;  a  carrj-ing  to. 


A  hare  removal  from  the  place  in  whlcli  Im 
tlie  good«.  tltotijth  the  thief  does  not  quite  II 
with  ihcin,  is  a  sufficient  asportation  or  ^ 
away.  Bti 

ASPOTAGOEN  Moi;kt,  a  acaiurkl 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  which  shipt' 
from  Europe  to  Halifax  generally  look  a 
rise*  on  the  promontory,  between  Mahal 
Margaret's  bay,  to  about  500  feet  abore  l|| 
of  the  sea.  , 


AS'PRF.,     >,^ 

As'i'an,r,     J      Ijit.  atptr,  rough  in 

As'patjKEBs,  r  ture:  applied  to  that  \ 

As'rKaATE,,   rharsh,  rugged,  grating, 

A-«rE'RiTv,   1  [noro»e. 

AsVtnois.  y 


i 
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Hack  aW  vbiio  arr  i}ie  BiMt  oi^wmM*  anil  unequal 
4  t«U«i«  i    M»   tike,   ihat   it   '»   hard   to  dutiagniiih 
Uwi  »  the  BitMl  r«>ugh.  Bojy/f. 

M  no  rerj  cynical  ^^teritjf,  not  to  confes* 
»li*t«  DO  brticftl  hu  been  received ,  or  to 
tkat  ibc  pttbUc  •hottltl  cotuider  me  u 
•  t  pttl<DO«  that  wlticfc  Providence    bu  en- 
■■  «i  4e  far  m^U.  ^.  &  JoAmtcm. 

of  Job  if  pRnnEri^ial.      After  some  of 
i«ru{fle>   of  our   irriiable  nature,  he 
Minacii',  and  repented   in  du«t  and  athea. 
•t^  1 4»  aot  6nd  him  blamed  for  reprehend- 
•  «ODuderabl«  dr^rce  of  atperity,  those 
^kboar*  of  his  «ho  %'i«tl<*d  his  dunghill 
t  Mlitical,  and  irronomical  Iccturt**  on 
Btnke. 

,  V.  ti «.    Sec  EsPT. 
h  4a»  teuoa,  aa  ahe  alway  ntfiei 
lavy  tUif  to  eicatfa  cosueniently, 
Bi aH  la«(f  fim  ftvadljr  fit*  eicd, 
na  MMad  ah«  oA«d  the  o^fw  cortesiy. 

flmnir.      7k«  ReimofLoue. 
r«v|aai4«  lo  Bmode.  it  ia  not  levefril  to  thee  to 
ki*Aa«]r(af  thi  brother,  and  Ktodiaa  Icide  aspie* 
*  la  aid  ««ld«  ale  htiu  and  nyghte  tioc 

Widif.     Mark.  ch.  vi. 
ASKA^  the  »nge1,  according  to  the  Ma. 
kHBi^  vyatem,  who  is  appropriated  to  take 
!■»  tf  Ac  KMib  of  Umm  who  die. 

A^iiniK,  >   LaLaiiiM(«,awellknowoantnial. 

fM  h«rt  aaaaf  yon  many  a  purchaa'd  slave ; 
VMw  Ihc  TBW  ^mtt  and  your  dofca  and  mulct, 
fia  VK  ia  atijart  a«A  in  alavUh  part. 
■mm*  yw  WMsbt  them.  SmkipMrt. 

Tm  dkiA  hara  more  ado,  to  drive  oar  dulleat 
fuA.  av  aaacha  and  atnlx,  from  >ucb  nartitrc  ;  iJian 
«  !•••  aMr.  to  bale  our  rhoicrat  and  hopefullr*t 
^«B  Aai  MMw  featt  of  M)ir-thi«tle(  and  bramble*. 

Mitttm. 

i«S  ■  Mology.    See  Fjiivt. 

CJm^Lm»o> Alios  OF  iME,  in  antiquity,  was  a 
M  Aeoenanoay  of  tlie  feast  of  Vesta,  wherein 
Idbn  piM  CTOWD9  on  the  heads  of  these 
;    Ecce    c»ronati$    panis  dependet 
UeBCC,   in   an   ancient  calendar,    the 
Jane  «re   thus  denoted :    Fesium   e^t 
AsMnH  ooronator  I    This  honor  it  seems 
Amt  ibc  hKuH,  because,  according  to  ilie 
blai7,  by  hs  braying  it  had  saved  Vefta 
i  Wmy   ravislied   by    tlie   lampsacan  god. 
K  1^  fatvula,  Ve^(»  delicium  est  asinus. 
iSSAC^  or  Aaaax,  in  the  materi:i  tnedict  of 
dM  name  i^vcn  by  the  Arabians  (o 
Mac  of  the  Greeks ;  but  t^  many 
attribated  to  this  drug  it  does  not 
In  ifac  mne  that  ia  now  called  so. 
,  AT  Amath,  a  kind  of  purgation, 
k1  in  Wales,  bv  (tif  oaths  oi  300  men. 
B  iputi'^   M.'TiirtPs  quick;  or,  accord- 
l^(br>  ri  of  the  piece  be  kept 

^r  kuess  or  slowness  :  as, 

iBtyio,  aaaai  nr^to.     See  Allegso  and 

"ASSAIL",  -\      Fr.    astaillir,     Lat. 

AwiiL'aaii,  #4ufui/irr,  lo  leap  upon. 

AMsxL'asrr,  r.  Ic  ci^.    To  assault ;  to  make  a 
Anafii'ia,  i  sadden  and  vehernent 

J  ait 


Jl«Mlt*HlST, 


'  attack  by  rarioos  means 


So,  when  he  sav  hit  flau'rii^  arts  to  faS^ 
With  p«fdy  force  he  'gsn  the  fort  I'  anai/. 

FoKrie  Queene 

I'll  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire. 
And  with  a  kind  of  umbei  Rmirch  my  face  ; 
The  like  do  you  :  to  (hall  we  paaii  along. 
And  never  stir  nttailnnU.  ShakMpcur*. 

My  gncinoa  lord,  here  in  the  parlia<nent 
Ijet  u*  oamii  the  family  of  York.  t'l. 

She  will  not  itay  the  »iege  of  loving  tcnna. 
Nor  bide  ifa'  encounter  of  attailhtg  pyei.  Id, 

How  have  I  fcnr'd  your  fate  \  but  fcar'd  it  most. 
When  love  amail'd  you  on  the  Libyan  coait. 

Prompt  to  anai/  and  careleta  of  defence, 
InvTiluerable  in  hjf  impudence; 
He  dam  the  world  \  and  eager  of  a  name. 
He  throslt  about,  and  jostles  into  fame. 

Id.    Uind  and  Paml/ifr. 

All  booka  he  r«ad»,  and  all  he  rcadi  ojaaiJ*, 
From  Dryden't  Fabies  down  to  D — 'y'a  Tales. 

POftt. 

Senaible  of  their   own  force,  and    alluTed  by  the 

protpect  of  ao  rich  a  prixe,  the  northern  barbarian*, 

in  the  reign  of  Arcadia*  and  Hononos,  oHaiied     at 

once  all  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  empire.       Hume, 

When  winds  the  mountain  oak  aaait. 

And  lay  its  glories  waate, 

Content  may  alumber  in  the  vale, 
(,'nconscious  of  the  blast.  Beatlie. 

ASSAM,  or  A-^H  AM,  a  country  between  Bengal 
and  Thibet,  700  railes  in  length,  by  about  70  in 
breadlli.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Brahmapootra 
and  several  nvers.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded 
by  the  mountains  of  Bootan  and  Thibet,  ou  tlie 
south  by  the  Garrow  mnuntairis,  on  llni  west  by 
Bengal  and  Bisnee,  and  on  the  east  by  the  tribu- 
taries of  Ava  and  China.  Assam  is  verj'  fertile, 
and  produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold, 
found  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers ;  it  also  yields 
ivory,  lac^  pepper,  kilk,  and  cotton,  and  exports 
a  coa»idenible  quantity  of  borax  atid  musk,  said 
to  be  procured  fn»m  Bootan  and  Thibet.  Its  im- 
ports from  Bengal  are  principally  salt,  various 
Kuropean  commodities,  and  a  few  tine  muslins. 
Tlie  inhabitants  are  genuine  Hincloos,  and  are 
very  shy  of  permitting  foreigners  to  come  among 
them.  During  the  period  that  the  Afghans  and 
Moguls  had  poftsession  of  Bengal  they  frequently 
invaded  this  country,  and  even  took  possession 
of  Ghergong  the  capital,  but  the  iinncallhincs* 
of  the  climate  compelled  them  always  to  retire 
with  great  loss.  In  the  year  1793  a  detachment 
of  the  East  India  Compatty's  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  WeUh,  entered  Assam  for 
the  purpose  of  reinstating  the  rajah  Siirjee  Deo  ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  services  then  rendered 
him,  the  rajah  e:itublished  a  reciprocal  liberty  of 
commerce  between  himself  and  the  British ;  and 
it  was  finally  agreed  tlial  no  European  merchant 
or  adventurer,  of  any  description,  sliould  be  al- 
lowed to  fix  his  residence  in  Assam,  without 
having  previously  obtained  the  permis<iion  of  the 
British  goveromeot,  and  of  Maha  ILtjah  Suijee 
Deo,  of  Assam. 

ASSANCALA,  or  AssaTfcati,  a  strong  town 
in  Armenia,  near  the  river  Arras,  m  the  road 
between  Enerum  and  Erivan,  noti^  for  its  hot 
baths.  It  stands  on  a  high  hil),  twenty-two 
railes  east  of  Enerum ;  the  walls  are  built  in  a 
spiral  hoe  all  round  t!ie  rock,  and  strengthened 
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with  square  towers.    The  ditches  arp  about  two 
fetboms  over,  cut  out  of  bard  rock. 

ASSAPOORY,  in  natural  history,  a  name 
given  by  the  people  of  the  East  Indies  to  a  pe- 
uliar  species  of  slate,  which  they  use  in  medi- 
rine,  reducing  it  to  powder,  and  strewing  it  on 
burning  coals  that  the  sick  person  may  receive 
the  fumes  of  it.  It  is  principally  used  for  children 
when  they  are  disordered  by  taking  cold.  The 
smell  of  it,  while  burning,  is  very  offensive. 

ASSARIUM,  a  small  copper  coin,  being  a 
pact  of  the  as.  The  word  is  used  by  Suidas  in- 
differently with  ojSoXoc,  and  voiuoiia^  to  denote  a 
small  piece  of  money ;  iu  which  he  is  followed 
by  Cujacius,  who  defines  airvapiov,  by  minimus 
aeris  nummus.  We  find  mention  of  the  assarion 
in  Matthew,  chap.  x.  ver.  29.,  translated  a 
&rthing. 

ASSARON,  an  ancient  Jewish  measure  of 
capacity,  equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah. 
The  assaron  is  the  same  witli  the  omer.  Jo- 
Mphus  calls  it  looapov;  in  the  Hebrew  it  is 
written  assarith.  It  was  the  measure  of  manna 
appointed  for  each  person. 

ASSAS'SIN,  t>.  &  n.  -\     The    etymology  of 

AssAs'siN4cr,  f  this  word   has    given 

AssAS'siNATE,  V.  &n.  t  rise  to  much  learned 

Assassin a'tiok.  3  discussion,  and  the 
question  is  still  undecided.  Applied  to  one  who 
attacks  and  kills  those  unprepared  for  defence, 
by  treacheiy,  or  sudden  violence. 

It  were  done  quickly  ;  if  th'  attamnatitm 

Could  trammel  up  the  consequence.       ShaJupeare. 
Such  uMge   as  your  honourable  lordi 

Afford  me,  oMnuunated  and  bctray'd ; 

Who  dunt  not,  with  your  whole  united  pow'r*. 

In  fight  withatand  one  single  and  unarm'd. 

MiUm. 
The  Syrian  lung;  who,  to  surprise 
One  man,  auatun  like,  had  Icvy'd  war. 
War  unproclaim'd.  Id. 

The  duke  finished  his  course  by  a  wickpd  aacu- 
lination.  Clarendon. 

la  the  very  moment,  as  the  knight  withdrew  from 
till!  duke,  this  attamnate  gave  him,  with  a  back  blow, 
a  deep  wound  into  his  left  side.  Wutttm. 

The  old  king  is  just  murdered;  and  the  person 

that  did  it  is  unknown — L.'t  the  soldiers  seize  him, 

for  one  of  the  tuiamnate*;  and  let  me  alone,  to  acruse 

bim  afterwards.  Dryden. 

Here  hired  auamnt  for  their  gain  invade ; 

And  trcach'rotts  pois'ners  urge  their  fatal  trade. 

Cfteeh. 

Whrn  she  hears  of  a  murder,  she  enlarges  more 
on  the  guilt  of  the  suffiring  person,  than  of  the  om- 
*•«•»•  Additm. 

Orestes  brandish'd  the  revenging  sword ; 

Slew  the  dire  pair ;  and  gave  to  fun'ral  flame 

The  vile  auamn,  and  adult'rous  dame.  Pope. 

I  seful,  we  grant;  it  serves  what  life  requires  ; 
But.  dreadful  too,  the  dart  otuunn  hires.  Id. 

Assassins,  a  tribe  or  clan  in  Syria,  callfnl 
also  Ismavlians  and  Katanists,  or  Balenians. 
These  people  probably  owed  their  origin  to  the 
Karmatians,  a  famous  heretical  sect  among  the 
Mahommedans,  who  settled  in  Persia  about  the 
year  1090;  whence,  in  process  of  time,  they 
•ent  a  colony  into  Syria,  where  they  became 
possessed  of  a  considerable  tract  of  land  amon? 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  extending  itself 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Antiocb  to  l>ainas- 


cus.  The  first  chief  and  legislator  of  th 
ordinary  tribe  was  Hassan  Sabah,  a 
impostor ;  who,  by  his  artifices,  made  1 
and  implicit  slaves  of  his  subjects.  Thi 
gion  was  compounded  of  that  of  the  M 
Jews,  the  Christians,  and  the  Mahomo 
but  the  capital  article  of  their  creed  wa: 
lieve  that  the  Holy  Spirit  resided  in  thei: 
that  his  orders  proceeded  from  Grod  hims 
were  real  declarations  of  the  divine  p 
To  this  monarch  the  orientals  gave  the  i 
Scheik :  but  he  is  better  known  in  £uj 
the  name  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mc 
This  chief,  from  hb  residence  on  mount  L< 
sent,  like  a  vindictive  deity,  inevitable  d 
all  quarters  of  the  world ;  and  many  sov 
paid  secretly  a  pension  to  the  Scheik, 
safety  of  their  persons.  The  I^ights  T( 
alone  dared  to  defy  his  secret  machinatio 
open  force.  Indeed,  they  were  a  per 
dispersed  body,  not  to  be  cut  off  by  ms 
or  as.sassinations.  In  1090,  M&lek  Sh£y 
sultan  of  the  Seljukians,  of  Iran,  sent 
senger  to  Hassan,  the  Old  Man  of  that 
calling  on  him  for  obedience,  and  accomi 
the  demand  with  threats  in  the  case  of 
fiisal.  Hassan  desired  the  ambassador  n 
admitted ;  and  having  assembled  around 
troops,  commanded  one  of  them  to  di 
dagger,  and  plunge  it  into  his  own  bres 
man,  without  the  slighest  hesitation,  i 
himself  to  the  heart,  and  fell  dead  at  h 
reign's  feet.  He  then  commanded  a  se< 
precipitate  himself  from  the  nearest  tnw< 
was  instantaneously  obeyed.  '  Go,'  said  1 
*  to  the  sultan,  your  master,  and  inform  h 
I  have  no  other  reply  to  make  him,  ex 
that  I  have  seventy  thousand  troops 
obedient  with  those  you  have  this  day  witi 
The  sultan  took  the  hint ;  and  having,  ; 
Amed  states,  other  matters  in  his  hands,  i 
it  not  advisable  to  prosecute  a  war  agai 
prince. 

In  1192,  the  assassins  penetrated  the 
of  Courade,  marquis  of  Montserrat,  w 
displeased  them,  and  put  him  to  dea 
1213,  they  assassinated  Lewis  of  Bavaria 
lakn,  a  khan  of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  in  t 
655  of  the  Hegira,  or  1254  of  the  Christi 
entered  their  country,  and  dispossessed  \ 
several  places.  In  1257,  the  Tartars  cor 
them  and  killed  their  prince;  but  it  was 
1272,  that  they  were  totally  cxtirpati 
achievement  owing  principally  to  the  cond 
intrepidity  of  the  Egyptian  forces  sent 
them  by  the  sultan  Bibaris. 

ASSAULT,  V.  &  n.-v 

Assault'ixg,  n.        f      J^ilio,  autdti 

Assault'adle,         ^Assail. 

Assai'LT'er.  J 

Themselves  at  discord  fell, 
And  cntcl  combat  joined  in  middle  spaci 
With  horrible  ombumU  and  fury  fell. 

Faerie 

It  hath  been  ever  a  dangerous  policy  of 
arnoMU  the  best ;  he  knows  that  the  multitude 
say  of  bees,  will  follow  their  master. 

Haa't  Comtet 

After  tome  uihappy  amatittt  upon  the  pn 
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rlUmcnt,  which  pradnced  iu  diMolatioii, 
vrd  a  composvre.  Clarendtm. 

■  bailt  npon  Danow  fooodstions,  are  very 
tuf^witcd  against  the  nmtultt  of  opposition. 

Loeke. 
Df  gnatcd  the  Jewg,  to  gather  themselves 
sad  to  atand  for  their  life,  to  destroy  all 
',  that  wonld  awatdt  them.  EtQier,  viii.  11. 
the  gates,  the  cries  of  babes  new-bozn, 
te  h^  from  theii  tender  motheis  torn, 

■  ean.  Drgden. 
iised  Meel,  ud  more  accnrsed  gold, 

^ief  birth,  and  made  that  mischief  bold ; 
lie  dcadi  did  wretched  man  invade, 
■asaksd,  and  hf  gold  betrayed.  Id. 

r  liking  their  eloqaence,  nor  fearing  their 
s  sslaeBied  few  swords,  in  a  just  defence, 
Mt  many  unjust  atmdten.  Sidney. 

•  JM  rebuke  inflamed  the  Lycian  crew, 
ioit,  they  thicken,  and  th'  oMnidt  renew ; 
r'd  ih'embodied  Greeks  their  fury  dare,     * 
i'i,  wafpotl  the  weight  of  all  the  war. 

Pope.  Homer'i  Iliad,  xii.  505. 
'Lr,'m  law,  is  an  attempt  to  beat  another, 
be  eommitted  without  touching  him :  as 
lb  Dp  bis  cane  or  fist  in  a  threatening 
U  another ;  or  strikes  at  him,  but  misses 
s  ii  an  assault,  insuUus,  which  Finch 
to  be  *  an  tmlawful  settiiig  upon  one's 
This  also  is  an  inchoate  violence, 
q  considerably  highei  than  bare  tlireats ; 
r>-fore,  though  no  actual  suffering  is 
Ttt  the  party  injured  may  have  redress 
1  of  trespass  vi  et  annis,  wherein  he 
ver  damages  as  a  compensation  for  the 

T.  in  the  military  art,  a  furious  effort 
.'irry  a  fortified  post,  camp,  or  fortress, 
:.-^  .tssailunts  do  not  screen  themselves 
vrk> :  while  tht'  asiiault  continues,  the 
."L'-':,  for  fear  of  killing  their  own  men. 
.  ».&H.  Vt.  iisui/rr,  Ital.  assaui'ire, 
''*::'.ine,  prove;  to  submit  to  exjicri- 
fi.-:. 

■'-.ij:  to  l«>iint.y  m-vcr  cast  his  mind  ; 
_}.r  •,{  h'lR'iur  nnviT  did  atjuitf 
T  i-T-  .-i't.  Sjicnser. 

■■  ir-:  with  {i:i'.irno(<  all,  unto  the  end  j 
;■-'•,  '.0  ntiittiT  sorrowful  au.ii/. 

Fiu-ne  Qtirene. 
:   Bn.-an  obtained  leave  of   the  ^cni'ral,    a 

•  '■Mil  'hem  ;  and  no,  with  some  horsemen, 

•  rrt  h-inie.  Hayward, 
!.-jrri^'hed  lichaviour  hath  thiit  drunkard 
</t  uj>  C'jnvfTiMition,  that  he  darc-s  in  this 
•■•ty  inc.  f                                            Sfuiiupeare. 

Be  sure  to  find, 
f  fori  •til  tLi:e  -,  many  a  hard  attay 
n_''ni,  and  adjfRiitit-s,  and  |>ain.-i, 
■•*■!  -jf  Israfil'ssccptrt-  get  fast  hold.  Hilton. 

■  ii:<-n  he  prtrst  but  latt: 

tA  ojutty*  vnfii ,  unsure  y  nn-d  ; 

nb'd  to  point,  in  well  atteujpti^d  plate. 

Fiiirfux. 
cf  atmttf'd  to  sp<»ak  ;  hi-r  aronts  hun;r, 
ns  dy'd  unanisli'd  on  her  tonijue, 
d   into  «i;h*  :  wi'h  Ions;  d<-lay 
r»-i'irn'd  ;  and  found  the  wonfd  way. 

l>r!)iUni  Fablrs. 

\r.,   or  E^SAVixr,,    in    inetallur-ry,  is 

o:"  u>(trtaining  the  actual  q<iantity  of 

1    jr  Oliver  tii  a  given  metallic  mass. 


The  term  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  ap- 
plied to  ascertaining  the  presence  and  quantity  of 
any  metal,  perfect  or  imperfect,  in  a  mass  of 
ore :  but  it  has,  from  the  universal  value  of  the 
pure  or  precious  metals,  been  gradually  appro- 

})riated  to  the  best  modes  of  separating  them 
rom  all  admixture,  the  baser  metals  being  con- 
sidered by  the  assayer  as  of  no  value  or  consi- 
deration. We  thus^  therefore,  apply  the  term  in 
this  paper;  referring  to  the  article  Metallurgy, 
and  the  names  of  other  metallic  ores,  in  their  al- 
phabetical places,  for  more  general  observations. 
Assaying  is  a  species  of  chemical  analysis, 
owing  its  origin  probably,  like  the  rest  of  the 
modem  terms  of  chemistry,  to  the  alchemy  of 
darker  ages.  In  this  country  the  Liber  Niger 
Scacarii,  cited  by  Du  Cange,  attributes  the  first 
assay  of  money  to  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  a 
royal  treasurer,  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  I.  It 
states,  that  if  the  examined  money  was  found  to 
be  deficient  above  sixpence  in  the  pound,  it  was 
not  deemed  lawful  money  of  the  king,  Du  Cange, 
Gloss,  i.  p.  343.  And  thus  is  explained  the  first 
application  of  the  terms  arsas  and  arsuram,  to 
money,  in  the  Exchequer-book.  But,  it  is 
clear,  that  some  species  of  assay  was  prac- 
tised by  our  ancestors  as  early  as  the  Norman 
conquest.  Doomsday-book  expressly  stating, 
vol.  i.  f.  15,  16,  that  £65  of  coined  money  was 
only  worth  £50  in  pure  silver,  *  according  to  the 
assay  of  the  Mint.'  This  is  the  passage :  *  Totum 
mancrium  T.  R.  E.  et  post  valuit  xl.  libras. 
Modo  similiter  xl.  lib.  Tamen  reddit  2  lib.  ad 
arsuram  et  pensum  quae  valent  Ixv.  lib.'  It 
also  appears,  by  the  same  authority,  that  the 
king  had  this  right  of  assay  in  several  places 
beside  the  capital.  It  is  remarkable,  as  Mr. 
Turner  has  observed,  that  we  have  no  Anglo- 
Saxon  gold  coins,  though  numerous  silver  coins 
of  that  period  have  come  down  to  us.  *  That 
learned  historian  thinks,  that  both  gold  and 
silver  uncoined,  were,  however,  in  circulation  at 
this  date.  According  to  Dr.  Henry's  account  of 
the  conduct  of  Henry  VIII.  in  respect  to  the 
coinage,  it  became  indeed,  most  important  that 
some  system  should  be  adopted  for  regulating 
the  standard  value  of  our  coins. 

*  That  monarch,'  he  remarks,  *  after  he  had 
squandered  all  his  father's  treasures,  the  grants 
he  had  received  from  parliament,  and  the 
great  sums  he  had  derived  from  the  dissolution 
of  the  religious  houses,  beiran  to  diminish  his 
coins  both  in  weit;ht  and  fineness.  This  dimi- 
nution at  Arst  was  small,  in  hopes,  perhaps,  that 
it  would  not  be  perceived ;  but,  af^ter  he  had  got 
into  this  fatal  career,  he  proceeded  by  rapid 
steps  to  the  most  ]iernicious  lengths.  In  the 
thirty-sixth  ycjir  of  his  roi,m,  silver  money  of  all 
the  different  kinds  was  coined,  which  had  only 
one-half  silver  and  the  other  half  alloy.  He  did 
not  even  stop  here ;  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign, 
he  coined  money  that  had  only  four  ounces  ofsilver 
and  ei'jjht  ounces  of  alloy  in  the  pound  weight; 
and  the  nominal  pound  of  this  bitse  money  was 
worth  only  i)s.  '.ild.  of  our  present  money.  Ue 
be'.;an  to  debiise  his  gold  coins  at  the  same  tin.e, 
and   proceeded  by  the  s;imc  degrees.     But   it 

would  be  tedious  to  follow  him  in  every  ste|>. 

In  this  degraded  and  debased  condition  Henr; 
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the  Eighth  left  the  money  of  Jiis  kinjfdom  to  hi^ 
son  and  successor  Etlward  the  Sixth.  This 
shameful  debasement  of  the  money  of  his  king- 
dom, was  one  of  the  most  imprudent^  dishonor- 
able, and  pernicious  measures  of  his  reign  :  it 
vas  productive  of  innuniemble  JDCoiiveniencea 
and  great  perplexity  in  business  of  all  kinds ; 
and  the  restoration  of  it  to  its  standard  purity 
MfOJ  found  to  be  a  work  of  jyreat  difficulty,' 
Henry's  History  of  Great  Britam.  vol.  xii.  p. 
336,  337.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  ll»at  since 
that  period,  we  have  had  no  such  capricious  and 
nefarious  attempts ;  and  the  regulations  of  the 
royal  iiriti^h  Mint  may  now  be  quoted  as  at 
once  most  scientilic  and  effective. 

The  art,  to  which  this  paper  is  devoted,  con- 
Buti  of  two  distinct  branches  or  operations,  the 
separation  of  alloy,  or  base  metals,  from  the 
precious  ores,  accomplished  by  what  is  tech- 
nically called  cupellation;  and  the  separation 
of  the  precious  metals,  gold,  platina,  and  silver 
from  each  other,  called  quartaiion  and  parting. 

The  separation  of  gold,  stiver,  and  platina, 
from  baser  metals,  is  conducted  by  exposing  the 
whole  metallic  mass,  in  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  lie  contained,  mixed  with  a  certain  por- 
tion of  lead,  to  a  strong  heat,  in  a  shallow  cru- 
cible, made  of  burned  bones,  called  a  cupel; 
which  13  placed  in  a  muffle  or  small  earthen 
oven,  iixcn  in  the  midst  of  a  furnace.  The  lead 
now  vitrifies,  or  becomes  converted  into  a  glassy 
calx,  which  dissolves  the  imperfect  metals  :  and 
this  calx,  with  those  metals  which  it  abs4'>rbs, 
soaks  into  ilie  cupel,  and  leaves  the  precious 
metals  in  a  stale  of  purity.  '  In  proportion  to 
the  violence  of  the  heat,'  says  Dr.  Aikm, '  is  the 
density  of  the  fume,  the  violence  with  which  it 
is  given  off,  tl>e  convexity  of  the  vurface  tf  the 
g:lol>ule  of  melted  matter,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which*  the  vitrified  oxide  circiilaies  (as  it  is 
termed),  or  (alls  down  the  sides  of  the  metal. 
As  the  cupellation  advances,  the  melted  button 
becomes  rounder,  its  surface  Incomes  streaky 
with  large  bright  points  of  the  fused  oxide, 
which  moves  with  increased  rapidity,  till  at  last 
the  globule,  being  now  freed  from  all  the  lead 
and  other  alloy,  suddenly  lightens ;  the  last  por- 
tions of  litharge  on  the  surface  disappear  with 
great  rapidity  ;  sliowing  the  melted  metal  bright 
with  imdescent  colors,  which  directly  after  be- 
comes opu^ue,  and  suddenly  appears  brilliant, 
clean,  and  white,  as  if  a  curtain  had  been  with- 
drawn from  iL  The  operation  being  now 
finished,  and  the  silver  left  pure,  the  cupel  in  al- 
lowed to  coul  gradually,  till  the  globule  of  silver 
is  fixeti,  after  which  it  is  taken  out  of  ihe  cupel 
whilr  still  hot,  and  when  cold  weighed  with 
as  much  accuracy  as  at  hnl.  The  difTerence 
between  the  globule  and  thesilver  at  (irst  put  in, 
tliowy  the  quantity  of  alloy,  the  globule  being 
iiOH  jH^rfectiy  pure  silver,  if  the  operation  Um 
been  wdl  performed.  The  reason  of  cooling 
Ihe  globule  or  button  gradually  »»  that  pure 


silver,  when  oongealintj,  assumes   a 
texture,  and  if  the  outer  surface  is  too  sue 
fixed,  it  forcibly  contracts  on  the  still  Huid] 
in  the  centre,  cansing  it  to  spurt  out  in 
escent  shoots,  by  which  some  minute  pof 
are  ot^en  thrown  out  of  the  cupel,  and  the  i 
spoiled.' 

The  assay  of  gold  and  silver  is  alike,  it 
observed,  tliroughout  the  process  of  cnpelli 
As  lead  is  the  medium  required  for  the  at 
tion  of  other  metal $,  both  the  quality  and 
tity  of  that  metal  employed  become  impor 
ascertain,     if  it  contains  much  silver,  it^ 
easy  to  perceive  a  source  of  material  error  HI 
operations  of  the  assayer.     I.ead  revived 
litharge  contains  only  about  half  a  grain  il 
pound  weight,  and  is  therefore  preferred  to] 
immediately  revived  from  the  ore,  which  ut 
contains  a  larger  quantity. 

As  to  the  proper  quantity  of  lead,  it  ia  i 
able  at  first  to  ascertain  the  comparative 
purity  of  the  ingot  to  be  assayed.     In  this 
try,  such  a  judgment  is  generally  formed  j 
inspection  of  the  color,  hardness,   tenacity^ 
of  the  metal,  but  formerly  touch-needle* 
employed  for   this  purjwse.     These,  whi 
not  entirely  in  disuse,  consist  of  small 
differently  proportioned  alloys,  of  known  < 
position.     If  a   streak  is  made  with  th« 
npon  the  surface  of  black  flint,  or  btsalt, 
cies  of  induratetl  slate,  called  by  the 
^^&<TavoQ,   and  still  known  by  the  name  of 
nite,  or  even  upon  a  fragment  of  black 
by  comparing  the  streaks  with  those 
die  same  stone  from  needles  of  known 
feition,  the  relative  purity  of  the  ingot  may ' 
ferrcd.  '  Copper'  says  Dr.  Aikin,  '  the  usual  ( 
of  the  fine  metali,  when  taken  singly,  is  foul 
require  from  ten  to  fourteen  times  its  weij*^ 
lead   for  complete   scorification    on  the 
Now,  all  admixtures  of  fine  metal  lend  to 
teci  the  copper  from   the  action  of  the  lit 
and  the  more  obstiualely,  the  greater  the  pr 
tion  of  fine  metal.     So  that  copper,  witli 
limes  its  weight  of  silver  (or  9  oz.  fine), 
forty  times  as  much  lead  as  copper ;  with 

f)axts  of  silver  it  requires  seventy-two 
cad,  and  the  like  in  an  increasing  ratio- 
low  ing  is  the  table  of  the  proportions  of  lea 
(^uircd  to  different  alloys  of  copper;  of' 
(ew  points  are  founded  on  the  aoove-mc 
experiments,  and  the  rest  filled  up  accor 
the  estimated  ratio  of  increase,  being  mull 
of  the  assE.y  integer  24  in  arithmetical  pr 
Hton.  In  the  tliree  first  columns  is  shov 
absolute  increase  of  the  quantity  of  lead  in 
of  decreasing  fineness  ;  in  the  three  last  cc 
will  be  seen  the  gradual  diminution  of  th*] 
teciing  power  of  fine  metal  aigainst  tcofiftc 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  %Uqy, : 
the  decreasing  quantity  of  lead  required  I 
sarse  weight  of  copper,  under  different 
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TABLE. 


Li 

Cop> 
per 

U»d 

Ratio  of 

Cop. 
prr 

Silver 

Lca^l 

+ 

+ 
+ 

•  •(* 

1 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

2a 

requires 

96 
144 
192 
240 
288 
336 
384 
432 
480 
528 
576 
624 

=     4    X    24 
=     6    X    24 
n     8   X    24 
r^   10    X    24 
=  12   X    24 
=   14    X    24 
=   16    X    U 
=   18    X    24 

—  20   X    24 
=  22    X    24 

—  24    X    24 
:=  26    X    24 

and  heiict 

With 

23 

11 

5 

3 
2 

1| 
1 

i 

requires 

06 
72 
48 
.40 
36 
33 
32 
30 
30 
29 
28 
28 

y»  1 — 

•F 

kiiMid  ht  remarked,  however,  that  many 

K«l  good  autSiority  use  proportions  of 
nderably  difTereut  from  the  above  table ; 
mi^  wkoie  of  the  Dumber^  Itere  given  may  be 
«Mil(M<l  t*  whet  bigh,  in  reji^rd  to  the  quan- 
■Wfttlftd.  The  assayini^  of  gold,  if  that  noble 
.■M  uliJBi  il  copper  as  an  alloy,  would  be  as 
■id  expeditious  as  that  of  silver ;  but  all 
iBUiM  a  portion  of  silver,  which  cannot 
njtd  by  ctipellatiou :  it  may  ai.so  con- 
iMiahUM;  kutthis  is  not  commonly  found. 

kirn  H  kks  passed  the  cupel,  quartation 
•I  fvunfc  become  necessary.  The  former 
Mam  in  adding  (generally)  three  parts  of  silve? 
fl4iaui  at  supposed  gold,  and  fusing  them 
^0Ki.  It  ts  an  object  of  importance  to  pre- 
iw  6t  eenketB  from  being  broken,  the  result 
tef  km  likdy  to  be  accurate  when  the  gold  is 
Mi^anti;  arnl  to  prevent  this,  the  quantity 
ifdvfrMed  it  no  more  thun  is  absolutely  ne- 
MH^,  i(  bitBg  found  that  ilie  less  tbe  quantity 
ifpU,  cormparrd  to  the  silver,  used  in  the 
Mf.  tW  ■o<«  likely  is  the  gold  to  be  broken 
MiMaca*.  'Suppose,  for  example,' says  Mr. 
Jhas,  *%ial  a  gold  assay  is  made  from  the  in- 
^i,  or  poaod,  wcigfaiog  twelre  grains  Troy, 
AaMiaoB  of  ^m  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
tipmn  silver  is  made  in  addition  to  the 
fmttiom  already  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
Hm  become  thoroughly  incorporated 
gold  in  tbe  process  of  cupellation.  The 
t*  batton,  as  soon  as  il  is  taken  from 
M  puaed  between  a  pair  of  p4»lished 
PBOcn,  and  drawn  out  into  a  thin  lamina, 
9i  tlic  thickness  of  a  sixpence,  and  re- 
itD  ibe  furnace  to  be  annealed-  After 
k«pA  in  2  red  beat  for  some  time,  it  is  taken 
id  aaflined  to  cool.  It  is  then  wound  up 
•AlkCotaeC  TbU  is  put  into  a  glass  matrass, 
^te  thMfft  of  an  inverted  cone,  and  with  about 
■*»  m  tbnoe  its  weight  of  very  pure  nitric 
mA  M.  Vanquelm  recommends  it  to  be  1-25 
f«s*c  fravay. 

Tbe  hat  acid  being  very  carefully  poured  from 
dn  Birtnaa,  wann  water  is  added  to  wash  any 
«f  Mlvir  fnm  the  gold,  and  the  addition 
OBOt  the  water  comes  off  perfectly  clear. 
watttet  gold,  which  arc  of  a  dull  brown 
9t9  dwo  put  according  to  their  numbers 


into  small  clay  crucibles,  into  which  they  are 
allowed  gently  lo  fall  by  inverting  the  mutrass, 
with  a  portion  of  water  in  it,  which  breaks  their 
fall,  and  also  collects  any  i^rains  of  gold  that  may 
be  in  the  matrass.  The  water  i.i  then  poured  off, 
and  they  are  put  into  the  furnace,  and  annealed 
under  a  bright  cherry  heat.  When  cooled,  the 
pieces  of  gold  exhibit  their  beautiful!  character- 
istic Itistie,  and  possess  all  the  soflness  and  flexi- 
bility of  that  metaL  The  weight  of  the  original 
ineiallJc  mass  before  cupellation  and  in  the  9ubs(>- 
quent  stages,  compared  with  ilie  final  weipht  now 
ascertained,  indicates  the  degree  of  fineness  of 
the  ingot,  or  ore,  of  which  il  is  a  part.  In  esti- 
mating or  expressing  this  tineness  in  regard  to 
guid,  the  whole  mass  spoken  of  is  supposed  to 
weigh  twenty-four  carats  of  twelve  grains  each, 
either  real,  or  merely  proportion;d,  like  the 
ftssayer's  weights ;  and  the  pure  gold  is  called 
fine.  Thus,  if  gold  be  said  to  be  twenty-tliree 
carats  fine,  it  is  to  be  understood,  thai  in  a  mast 
weighing  twenty-four  carats,  the  quantity  uf  pure 
gold  amounts  to  twenty-three  carats. 

The  assay  report  of  gold,  says  the  ofhcial  gen- 
tleman we  have  quoted  above,  is  made  accord- 
ing as  it  is  better  or  worse  than  standard.  The 
standard  of  our  gold  coin  is  twenty-two  carats 
fine,  and  two  carats  alloy.  If,  by  assay,  an  ingot 
of  gold  was  found  to  contain  twenty-one  carats 
of  fine  gold,  it  would  be  reported  worse  one 
carat^  the  mass  conuining  a  carat  of  alloy  more 
than  the  proportion  of  two  ciirats  to  Iwealy-two 
cardlij  fine.  If  the  ingot  weighed  fifteen  pounds 
Troy,  there  would  be  deducted  from  the  gross 
weight  one  carat,  or  240  grains  Tioy,  reducing 
tliestandardof  the  mass  to  Hibs.  II  07.s.  lOdwts. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  mass  was  found  to  con- 
tain twetity-lltree  camts  fine  gold,  it  would  be 
reported  one  carat  better  than  standard ;  and 
this  carat  would  he  added  to  the  gross  weight  of 
the  ingot,  which  we  have  supposed  to  weigh 
fifteen  pounds  Troy,  and  would  be  called  15  lbs. 
Ooz.  lOdwta.  of  standard  gold.  When  the  gold 
assay  pound  or  integer  is  only  twelve  (Trains,  the 
quarter  assay  grain  weighs  only  i  part  of  a  Troy 
grain.  This  will  show  how  delicare  tlie  scales 
must  he  by  which  ihe  aisayer  vvorki  in  order  lo 
obtain  accuracy.  In  tlie  royul  niiut  tlie  scales  of 
the  assayers  will  be  sensibly  aflecied  eveu  with 
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the  ijBgth  part  of  a  Troy  grain.  Wlien^he  em- 
peror of  Russia  lately  visited  llie  mint,  he  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
the  assay  scales  of  Mr.  Bindley,  the  king's  assay- 
master.  That  gentleman  requested  llie  favnr  of 
his  imperial  majesty  •<>  put  ''ne  of  the  hairs  of 
his  head  into  the  scale,  which  he  did,  and,  to  the 
ipezt  satisfaction  of  his  majesty,  it  very  sensibly 
affected  the  equilibrium  of  the  beam.' 

It  is  necessary  to  be  careful  that  the  silver  used 
in  this  last  process  should  contain  no  gt>ld,  other- 
wise a  source  of  material  error  would  arise  in 
the  operation ;  and,  as  silver  generally  contains  a 
small  portion  of  flold,  the  best  assayers  use  that 
which  is  revived  from  a  precipitation  of  the  ui- 
trate  of  silver.  This  nitrate  of  silver  is  precipi- 
tated by  immersing  in  it  plates  of  copper :  it 
may  also  be  recovered  by  a  solution  of  common 
salt,  which  converts  the  silver  into  luna  cornea, 
of  which,  when  washe<J  and  well  dried,  100  parts 
contain  seventy-five  of  silver.  The  accuracy  of  the 
assay  may  also  be  proved  by  this  process.  The 
luna  cornea,  however,  is  more  difficult  to  reduce 
to  the  metallic  state. 

Many  dealers  in  bullion  (the  bank  of  England 
we  believe  uniformly)  refuse  to  purchase  any 
foreign  gold  bullion,  until  it  has  been  remelted 
by  refiners  or  meltera  ou  whose  integtily  they 
can  rely. 

Plutinu,  on  account  of  its  ^at  value,  is  not 
likely  to  be  used  in  debasing  silver;  but  it  maybe 
fraudulently  added  to  gold.  Like  gold  and  sil- 
ver, it  resists  the  action  of  lead  upon  the  cupel ; 
but  an  expert  assayer  will  recoc^ise  its  presence 
by  the  very  ditferent  ap|»earance  which  it  gives 
to  the  button  of  metal  in  fusion.  This  is  less 
perfect ;  a  much  greater  beat  is  required ;  and 
the  color  less  bright ;  and,  in  a  very  small  pro- 
portion, it  gives  to  the  gold  a  strong  tendency  to 
crystallisation.  Nothing  is  required  for  its  sepa- 
ration but  to  proceed  exactly  as  jn  a  gold  assay; 
and,  by  redurmg  the  lamina  of  metal  very  tltin, 
to  form  the  cornet^  the  platina,  though  aloue  in- 
sohible  in  nitric  acid,  may,  with  the  silver,  be 
totally  removed  from  the  gold. 

Some  idea  of  the  delicacy  required  tlirough  the 
whole  of  the  foregoing  operations  may  be  formed 
from  an  authentic  statement,  that  in  our  national 
mint  an  a<«say  of  twenty  prams  is  relied  on  for 
giving  the  value  of  a  mass  of  gold  of  tif\een 
pounds,  or  of  silver  of  sixty  pounds  in  weijjiit. 

TliH  Arinili^  il,-  Chimie,  vol.  vi.  p.  64,  contain 
•et'  12;  details  of  nrcnl  atleni[its 

of  I  ntnent  10  cstahluli  an  accurate 

assay  ot  gold.  The  general  result  is  as  follows, 
nearly  in  the  terms  of  the  experimenters  : — 

Six  principal  circumstances  appear  to  affect 
the  o^Miratioii  of  parting :  nainrly,  the  quantity 
of  acid  u^  in  parting,  or  in  the  Arst  boiling; 
the  concentration  of  this  acid  ;  th«^  time:  employed 
in  its  anplicaiion;  the  iji  '  x  >d  madeute 

of  in  tlie  repris»»,  or  st-  ion;  its  con- 

centration ;  and  the  tiiiu-  uonn^'  which  it  is 
applied.  From  the  experiment*  it  has  been 
Mown,  tliai  fach  of  these  unfavorable  circum- 
mMncf>)  might  easily  occasion  a  lost  of  from  the 
naif  of  a  thirxy-secood  part  of  a  tarai,  to  two 
thirty-second  parts.  The  writer*  explain  their 
techuicaJ  language  by  obaervtiig,  that,  the  whole 


maiiS  consisting  of  twenty-four  carats,  lh»! 
second  part  denotes  l-768tli  part  of  tlie 
It  may  easily  be  conceived,  therefore,  that 
whole  51X  circumstance?  were  to  exist, 
productive  of  errors  falling  the  same  wajri 
loss  would  he  very  considerable. 

It  is  indispensably  necessary,  thercforei, 
one  uniform  process  should  bie  followed 
assays  of  gold;   and  il  is  a  matter 'f  ast/' 
ment,  that  such  an  accurate  proce:^*   ^'iituli 
have  been  prescribed  by  government  for 
in   an  operation   of  such  great  commercial 
portance,  instead  of  every  one  being  left  to  l' 
Ins  own  judgment.     The  process  recor 
in  the  report  before  us  is  as  follows  : — 

Twelve  grains  of  the  gold  intended  to 
sayed  must  be  mixed  with  thirty  grains  of 
silver,  and   cupelled   with   108  grains  of  " 
The  cupellation  must  be  carefully  atteodc 
and  all  the  imperfect  buttons  rejected, 
the  cupellation  is  ended,  the  button  must  I 
duced  by  lamination  into  a  plate  of  one  in( 
a  half,  or  rather  more,  in  lengili,  and  four  or| 
limes  in  breadth.     Tins  must  be  rolled  up 
a  quill,  and  placed  in  a  matrass  capable  of  i 
ing  about  three  ounces  of  liquid,  when  fill 
to  its  narrow  part.     Two  ounces  and  a  I 
very  pure  aqua-fortia,  of  Uie  slrengtli  of 
degrees  of  Haume's   areometer,   must  tin 
poured   upon  it;    and  the  matrass  being   pi 
upon  hot  ashes,  or  sand,  tlie  acid  must  be  ; 
gently  boiling  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  lhe( 
must  then  be  cautiously  decanted,  and  an 
ditional  quantity  of  one  ounce  and  a  half  n 
be  poured  on  die  metal,  and  slightly  boded  j 
twelve  minutes.     This  being  bkewise  car  ~ 
decanted,  the  small  spiral  piece  of  metal 
be  washed  with  filtered  river  water,   or  disti 
water,  by  filling  the  matrass  wth  this  fluid, 
vessel  is  then  to  be  reversed,  by  applying  i 
extremity  of  its  neck  against  the  botuim 
crucible  of  fine  earth,  the  internal   surf* 
which  is  very  smootli.     The  annealing  must  I 
be  made,  after  having  separated  the  pur 
water  which  had   fallen  into  the  crucible  ; 
lastly,  the  annealed  gold  must  be  weighed, 
the  certainty  of  this  operation,  two  ajaays  1 
be  made  in  tlie  same  manner,  together 
third  assay  upon  gold  of  twenty-four  car 
upon  gold  the  fineness  of  which  u  perfectlyi 
generally  known. 

No  conclusion  must  be  drawn  from  this  : 
unless  the  latter  gold  should  prove  to  be 
fineness  of  twenty-four  carats  exactly,  or 
known  degree  of  finen(i<s  ;  for,  if  there  be 
loss  or  surplus,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  iha 
two  assays,  having  undergone  the  some  o| 
tion,  must  be  subject  to  the  same  error, 
operation  being  made  according  to  this  pr 
by  several  assayers,  in  circuirisunccs  of  imf 
ance,  such  as  those  which  relate  to  large 
cations^  tlie  fineness  of  the  gold  must  not 
deitende'lon.norcorisiilt 
unless  nil  the  assayers 
result  without  commuui- uuimi    '.^h^  •-.ich 
The  authors  observe,  however,  iliat  this  Idc 
must  be  cDiisidered  as  existing  to  ihe  accut 
half  of  the  ihirty-spcond  pari  of  a  caraL 
uotwitlistandiug   every   possible   piecMlkMll 
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_j,  ti  rtrj  jekloni  happcm  that  an  abso- 

;  agnvweat  is  nbtunctl  between  the  different 

I  of  one  and  the  eme  incrot;   because  the 

iljelf  tuy  differ  io  its  fineness  in  difTerent 

i«f  lift  mass. 

Uttaaymf  of  silver  does  not  difler  from  that 

fM,  esceplinii  iJiat  the  partins;  operation  is 

Manrj.     A  certain  sm^ll  portioo  of  the 

a  dbsofbed  by  the  cupel  oiid  the   more 

I  a  Ivgcr  quantity  of  lead  is  used,  unless 

^w^Utj  of  lead  be  eicessive ;  in  which  case 

iVit  will  be  sconfieJ  before  it  Ijegins  to  act 

Ike  «1»«r.      Messrs.   Helloi,  Tdlet,  and 

r,  from  their  experiments  made  by  order 

gorr     Save  ascertained,  that 

(oflMd  (..•  for  silver  of  eleven 

tv.  -  fine,  or  containing 

;  of  pi  ..ad  twelve  grains  of 

ihrfl**  J  -^.._       j-'.^;  six  parts  of  lead 

o(  eU^en   pennyweights;  eight  parts 

;iUrer  of  ten  pennyweights;  ten   parts 

(aiftf  of  nine  pennyweights :  and  so  on 

__  jmie  progression.    The  foUowing  is  the 

roblrof  M.  DAreet: 


IMaalilM 

.15 

DiMra  of    Irftd 

ReUtioD  bc< 
iween    Uic 

Onr. 

tl>- 

Wright   of   sil- 

letul and 

U 

IH 

ver  being  1. 

copper. 

B«  toori 

0 

S-IOlhs. 

H      MO 

60 

3 

TOtol 

H       900      100 

7 

60—1 

^H       flool 

200 

10        . 

50—1         ' 

■      roo 

300 

12 

40—1 

H    SS 

400 

14 

3Ji— 1 

500 

from   16  to  17 

32—1 

H       400 

600 

16—17 

26-66—1 

■        300 

700 

16—17 

22-857—1 

H      soo 

800 

16—17 

20—1 

H     100 

900 

16—17 

17-77—1 

^^BWPPWt 

1000 

16—17 

16—1 

fal*  •oppose*,  that  the  title  of  the  silver 
■7«d  b  known ;  but  when  it  is  not,  it 

l'^k»4«*enBtn«d  approximately,  by  exposin;; 
•ilcttpet  0*1  part  of  thi<  silver  with  1  of  lead. 

I  I^MA  fokl  and   silver  coin  contains  1-lOth  of 

r'  uaited  to  the    precious   nietul.     Rritish 
to»u  ci>n>i»t8  of  124  silviiT  and  1  copper; 
pU  coin  contains  U-12ths  of  guld.     The 
b  either  copper,  or  a  mixture  of  silver 

i       WW 

mmx  fittt  eotitii^  AsS4TIKG    wc  (rive  the 
""  rfcfA^tr'-    iTiiI    itn  iiiMniincnts.  as  UStd  at  the 

Ml-  I,  London. 

I  '  ion  of  the  assay 

I  Ode  oi  two  iron  rollers  on  which 

feMft;  6  the  a«h-pit;  cc  the  ash-pit 

moving  in  ■  horuontal  direction  to* 

I  txh  ixh*^,  for  rtvulating  the  draught  of 

wmK-  or  openuic  by  which 

^  ••pel.  I  mlo  ilie  muffle;  f  a 

i^noKi    or    cnimney,     by    which     the 

;  of  ike  fiirmM  is  increased. 

Fif.  2,  is  a  pertiendicular  section  of 
Ij  «•  cmU  of  tlie  rolieis;  b  the  ash-pit;  c 
m  ika  atk^pii  4j.iiiii>i m;  d  the  grvte:  c  the 
Voi.  Ui. 


plate  upon  which  the  muffle  rests,  and  which  ii 
covered  with  loam  nearly  one  inch  thick ;  f  a 
section  of  the  mufflle  representing  the  situation 
of  the  cupels;  g  the  moulli-plate,  and  upon  it 
are  laid  pieces  of  charcoal,  which  during  the  pro- 
cess are  it^ited,  and  heat  the  air  that  is  to  pass 
over  tiie  surface  of  the  cupels ;  h  the  interior  of 
the  (iimacc,  exhibiting  the  fuel. 

The  total  height  of  the  furnace  is  ttTo  feet  six 
inches  and  a  half;  from  the  bottom  to  the  grate 
six  inches;  the  e^ate,  muiBe,  plate,  and  bed 
of  loam  with  which  it  is  covered  three  inches; 
from  the  upfier  surface  of  the  grate  to  tlie  com- 
mencement of  Uie  funnel,  c,  is  six  inches.  The 
square  of  the  funiacc  which  receives  tlie  muffle 
and  fuel  is  eleven  inches  and  three-quarters  by 
fifteen  inches.  The  external  sides  of  the  furnace 
are  made  of  plates  of  wrought  iron,  and  are  lined 
with  a  two-inch  fire  brick. 

Fig.  3  is  the  muffle,  a  sort  of  small  oven, 
made  of  crucible  clay,  and  open  at  one  end.  On 
the  floor  of  the  muffle  the  cupels  are  ranged  in 
order,  so  that  by  a  corresponding  board  as  a  re- 
gister, the  position  of  each  may  be  preserved 
with  reference  to  iheir  respective  contents.  At 
the  sides  of  the  mufile  are  three  or  four  slits  to 
allow  of  the  circulation  of  the  air,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  process.  It  is  usual  to  spread  over  the 
floor  of  the  muffie  a  thin  layer  of  sand,  or  pow- 
dered chalk,  to  prevent  the  fused  oxide  of  lead 
which  may  penetrate  the  cupel,  from  cementing 
it  to  the  bottom  of  die  muffle. 

Fig.  4  is  the  muffle  plate  on  which  it  rests  in 
the  fiimace. 

Fig.  5  is  the  door  seen  at  d  in  fig.  1,  witli  n  its 
sliding  mouth-plate. 

Fig.  6  represents  the  mode  of  closing  die 
mouth  of  the  fumat  <:  with  cylinders  of  charcoal, 
which  being  igniled»  heat  the  air,  before  it  arrives 
at  the  surface  of  the  metal  in  the  cupels. 

Fig.  7  two  cupels ;  they  are  made  of  bones 
calcined  and  reduced  to  a  moderately  fine  t>ow- 
der,  which  is  mixed  up  with  water  so  as  to 
form  a  paste.  The  shape  i»  produce*!  by  ram- 
ming this  paste  into  truncated  conical  moulds,  a 
cavity  is  then  formed  ai  die  upper  surface  of  each 
by  means  of  a  round  ended  pestle  or  rammer. 
The  cupel  is  disengage<i  from  the  mould,  and 
suffered  to  become  thoroughly  dry  in  the  open 
air  before  it  can  be  made  use  of  for  an  assay. 
The  core  of  ox  horns  is  considered  the  best 
substance  for  prwJucing  die  phosphate  of  lime 
for  cupels.  Those  commonly  employed  in  tlie 
mint  are  one  inch  in  diameter  by  seven-eighths 
in  depth. 

Fig.  8  the  teaser  for  cleaning  the  grate. 
Fig.  9  a  larger  teaser,  which  is  introduced  at 
the  top  of  the  furnace,  for  keeping  a  complete 
supply  of  charcoal  around  the  muffle. 

Fig.  10  the  tongs  uaed  for  charging  the  assay i 
into  the  cupels, 

F'ig.  1 1  represents  a  board  of  wood  used  ft&  a 
register,  and  is  divided  into  forty-five  equal  rom- 
partments,  upon  which  the  assays  are  placed 
previous  to  their  being  introduced  into  the  fur- 
nace. When  the  operation  is  performed,  the 
cupels  arc  placed  in  the  furnace  in  situations 
corresponding  to  these  assays  on  the  board  ;  by 
these  means  all  confusion  is  avoided,  and  witl>> 
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out  this  re^Uiity,  it  ttouIiI  be  impossible  to 
presen'e  the  accuracy  wliirh  the  delicate  opera- 
tion of  ihr  assayer  require*. 

Assay- Masteii,  an  officer,  under  certain  cor- 
porations, entrusted  with  the  careof  making  true 
touch,  or  assay,  of  gold  and  silver;  and  givint»  a 
lust  report  of  the  goodness  or  badness  thereof. 
Such  is  the  assJiy-master  oflhemint  in  the  Tower, 
called  also  assayer  of  the  kin;;. 

The  assay-master  of  the  ^roldsmilli's  company 
is  an  assistant-warden,  called  also  a  touch-war- 
den, appointed  to  survey,  assay,  and  mark  nil 
the  silver-work,  &c.  comioitted  to  him.  There 
are  also  assay-masters,  appointed  by  statute,  at 
York,  Exeter,  Bristol,  Chester,  Norwich,  New- 
castle, and  Bimiinghara,  for  assaying  wrought 
plate.  The  assay-master  is  to  retain  eight  grains 
of  every  pound  Troy  of  silver  brought  to  hira  ; 
four  whereof  are  to  be  put  in  the  pix,  or  box  of 
deal,  to  be  re-assayed  the  next  year ;  and  the 
other  four  to  be  allowed  him  for  his  waste  and 
spillings.  12  and  13  Will.  III.  c.4,  1  Ann.  c.  9. 
Note.  The  pumber  of  pennyweights  set 
down  in  the  assay-master's  report,  is  to  be  ac- 
counted as  per  pound,  or  so  much  in  every 
pound  of  twelve  ounces  Troy.     For  every  twenty 

E en ny weights,  or  ounce  Troy,  the  silver  is  found 
y  the  assay  to  be  worse  than  standard,  or  ster- 
ling, sixpence  is  to  l>e  deducted ;  because  every 
ounce  will  cost  so  much  to  reduce  it  to  standard 
goodness,  or  to  change  it  for  sterling.  lu  pold, 
for  every  carat  it  is  set  down  to  l>e  worse  than 
standard,  you  are  to  account  that  in  the  ounce 
Troy  it  is  worse  by  so  many  times  3».  8</,  And 
for  every  ^rain  it  is  set  down  worse,  you  miisl 
account  it  worse  by  so  many  times  llii.  iu  the 
ounce  Troy.  And  for  every  half  j^^in,  5\d. ; 
for  so  much  it  will  cost  to  make  it  of  standard 
goodocis,  &c. 

A-ssAV-BALAScr,  a  balance  used  in  the  opera- 
tion of  assaying.     See  Balance. 

Assay  ot  Weights  axo  Mkasches,  often 
signifies  the  trial  or  examination  of  corofiion 
weights  and  nucasures  by  the  clerk  of  a  market. 

ASSECU'KE,     ^      Barbarous    Lat,  wecw- 

Assr.cu'KANCE,     ^rarty  LaL  jccurus,  to  give 

AssEccftA'-rioN.  J  assurance. 

Can  npvcT  miiiclit«>f  rnd  ai  il  Wgun  ; 

But  l>ciag  onct<  out,  iniut  (arllicr  out  v{  force  ? 

TItiak  joa  lliat  any  mranii  under  llic  sun 

Caa  mmeeure  ao  inJir^rt  a  eourxt:? 

DaaiH,  Cttfil  H'<ir.  bk.  iii.  p.  473, 

B«t  how  far  then  rcaclica  thii  futecunttumT  So  far 
■•  to  •aclada  all  (can,  all  doubting;  and  hratljuion  f 
Kcithcr  of  thcae.  Bu/mp  ffall't  Srrmafu. 

ASSECUTION.  Lai.  a$sequor.  astecntuM, 
from  ad  and  ir^uur,  the  act  of  following  up,  ob- 
taining. 

B^  tM  cxom  law,  a  p«r»nn  after  he  baa  been  in 
full  ptMMaaioa  of  aaiKond  hmriice,  c^nnut  rvtnni  to 
hit  firat,  beraoae  it  i*  ioimpdialely  void  by  bis  amttii- 
ikm  vf  a  Mcood.  Aviijfe'i  Partrpan. 

AS'sFI  V\  /  Inl.„:  :.  f.Mun.s 'Dutch  painter, 
the  !'lr.     He  disim- 

|;ui^Im  ^     '  r»,  biiiiles,  land- 

scapts,  with  rums  and  animals,  particularly 
horses.  He  travellnl  into  France  and  Italy; 
and  was  much  pleased  wiih  the  manner  of  Bam- 
boccio,  which  ae  always  fblloacd,  except  iu  the 
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painting  landscapes,  in  which  Claude  ] 
was  his  model.  Twenty-four  of  his  laq 
have  been  engraved  by  Pcrelle,  and  sold 
prices.     He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1660 

ASSEMANI,  I.  S.  and  S.  E.  two 
librarians  of  tlic  Vatican,  in  the  sevente«[ 
eighteenth  centuries.  Joseph  Simon  vri 
at  Rome  1687,  and  died  17oR.  He  wro 
liotheca  Orientalis  Clementino  Vaticana, 
1719-28.  4  vols,  folio,  afTordmg  ample  proi 
learning  in  the  numerous  notices  it  conlati 
riac,  Arabic,  and  Persian  manuscripts,  w 
of  their  authors.  S.  Ephmm,  Syri,  (Jpeil 
quK  extant,  Grace,  Syriace,  el  Latiiie^ 
1732-34,  6  vols,  folio ;  Italica;  Histonx  Sc 
ex  Bibl.  Vat.,  Roraie,  1751-53,4  vols.  4| 
lendaria  Ecclesia.'  l^niversie,  &c.  Rom^ 
57,  6  vols.  4to.  Assemani,  S.  E.  nephei 
foregoing,  wrote  Bibliothecsc  Mediceo  i 
time  et  Pulatins  Codd.  MSS.  OrientaiiuJ 
logos,  Florentia-,  1742,2  vols,  folio;  Ad 
tonim  Marlyrum  Oriental  ct  Occidental,' 
174H.  2  vols,  folio. 

ASSE^I'BIANCE.    Fr.  scmt/rr,  a  1 

See  SL.MBLANCE 

Falst.  Will  yoa  t«II  in«.  Matter  Shallot 
chiue  a  man  ?  C&rc  I  for  the  liiobe.  the  tin 
■talure,  liulkc,  and  big^r  lutembtamK  of  a 
tiie  th«  spirit.  Master  Shalloir. 

ShaJupeare.  Hemjf  /I 


ASSEMBLE,  i'.&  n.^ 

Assem'hlage, 

Assem'blance, 

Assem'bler, 

Assem'blinc, 

AsSEM'etY. 


Fr.  attttuhk 
tlie  Ijitin  luj, 
timvl,  togelln 
brmg  togeih^ 
one  place;  to 
to  convene. 


A  rout  of  p«0|)lo  th«re  amefabkd  were. 
Of  e%'irry  aort  and  aatioD  under  «ky. 
Which,  with  great  upro&r,  prewcd  to  draw  a 
To  thn  upper  part,  where  was  advanced  hi(ll 
A  aiatcly  seal  uf  *uvi-rvi|t^  majesty. 

Mahomel  made  the  proplc  tjeljeve  that  I 
call  a  bill  lo  biui ;  aad  from  the  top  of  U 
hi*  prayen  for  the  obsorvcr*  of  bis  law.  Th 
vtmUed  ;  Mahomet  railed  tlie  hill  to  coaw 
again  aitd  again  ;  and ,  when  ibr  bill  MOo4 
waa  never  a  whit  abashed,  l>ut  laid  ;'  li  ' 
not  eomc  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  will  f o  lu  U 
Lord  BmW 

7'heae  men  omenMed,  and  found  Daniel  |4 

And  be  shall  let  up  an  ensi^  fur  th«  nail 

ahull  tmrmlile  the  ouicMU  of  Umel,  aud(a| 

Uter  the  di»per»ed  of  Jadah.  /a  ' 

He  wouden  for  what  end  yoa  have  m 

Such  iroopa  of  cUueaa  to  come  to  him^ 

Atttmblt  all  in  ch«ir».  and  with  their 
Salute  and  wrkonte  up  the  riting  sua. 
O  llnrlfiirit  (fined,  nr  to  shioe  in  courts 
WiU)  uuuH'i-cu-d  irrace,  or  walk  tLr  plains, 
Wilb  intiuctruce  and  meditation  join 'd 
lu  *ofk  tuKml4aif«)  listen  lo  my  toag ', 

7%c  As.<vEMnLY  OP   Divisn  at  Wi~«u 
was  an  a-ssociation  of  ran  i 

rooned  by  ordinance  of  j  ij 

1643,  to  meet  at  Wostuunstcr,  •  U»«  sail 
government  and  liturgy  of  tlis  church  4 
land,  and  for  vindicating  and  cleaiiag 
church  from  £dse  aspenioM  and  iatofpii 
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iho  act  cxpsosly  according  to  the  words 

Ae  corenant,   •  for  ihe  extirpation  of   pre- 

Hul   is   church-goTemment   by   nrch-bi- 

biabope,    tbdr   chancellors,   and   com- 

,  daias  and  chapters,  archdeacons  and 

•odcsustical  officers.'     This    assem- 

of   121  divines  and  thirty  laymen, 

i*iii   their  party,'  says  Mr.  Hume, 

i|r  Mrtv  and  learning.'     The  leading  parlies 

lot  Presbyterians,  Erastians,  and  Indepcn- 

TW  works  of  the  assembly,  besides  some 

I  to  figreigo  churches,  and  occasional  admo- 

e,  1.  Tbeir  humble  Advice  to  Pari ia- 

fof  OndinatioD  of  Minister},  and  settling 

I  habjrUtiAn  Govemment.     2.    A.  Directory 

rMikWonhtp.     3.  A  Confession  of  Faiih. 

[4  Abtpt  and  a  shorter  Catechism.  5.  A  Review 

IriMMtof  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.     Both  the 

■id  shorter  Assembly's  catechism,  are 

I  lifl^  to   use  at  the  present  time  among  the 

Bbm  Calvinistic  dissenters. 
I    MDuuts  of  the  clergy  are  odierwise  called 
bona,    synods,   councils.    Tlie    annual 

a  of  the  church  of  Scotland  is  called  the 
Assembly  ;  in  which  his  Majesty  is  re- 
ti   bv    his    commissioner,   generally   a 
BoUeman,  but  -nho  has  no  voice  in  the 
[Ittesioiu :  liis  duty  being  confined  to   the 
aad  dissolution  of  tiie  meeting,  which 
I  is  the  name  of  his  Majesty,  whilst  the 
does  the  same  in  the  uame  of  the 
I  Jbou  ChraL    This  assembly  possesses  the 
:  aodMirity  io  the  church  of  Scotland ;  a 
p,  GOOiposcd  of  fewer  than  twelve  pa- 
't  two  ministers  and  one  ruling  elder 
iMj ;  if  U  contains  between  twelve 
HMn  ministers,  it  sends  three  of  these, 
1  fttlifi^  elder ;  if  it  contains  between 
I  aad  twenty-four  ministers,  it  sends  four 
I  sod  two  ruling  elders ;  and  of  twenty- 
nw0tn,  it  sends  five  with   two  ruling 
Evcrv  royal  borough  deputes  one  ruling 
,9Bi  Ediaburgh  two;  their  election  must 
Med  bv  the  kuk-s«ssion  of  Lheir  respective 
^     r.very  university  sends  one  commis- 
from  its  own  body.    The  commissioners 
BK9I  aooually  six  weeks  before  the  meet- 

arf  iIm  asannbiy  ;  and   the  ruling  elders  are 
I  aes  of  the  tirst  eminence  for  rank  and 

IMS  of  the  Roman  people  were  called 

or  Tus.  Statps.    Under  the  Go- 
Ebtsi,  the  supreme  legislative  power 
in  an  assembly  of  the  states  of  the 
1  bdd  onnttally  for  the  like  purposes  as 
I  fttVammtM.  There  were  some  feeble  remains 
nm  in  France  and  Poland  before  the  late  re- 
tand  C3ounter-n-volutions. 
t»LT,  in    the   military   art,  the   second 
;  «i  a  dram  before  a  m:ucb ;  at  which  the 
rtnkc  f^    -         -.  roll  them  up,    and 

lENS,  a  t^. ......  ....J  town  of  Denmark, 

L  coast  of  the  island  of  Funen,  which 

ion  ■  cooaiderable  trade  in  com.  It  is 
led  Aioaa,  which  signifies  the  holy  pro- 
f.  A  battle  was  fought  in  it,  in  1536, 
tChhsltao  HI.  obtained  a  decisive  victory 


over  Christian  II.     Here  is  a  ferry  across  the 
little  Dell  to  Holstein.    Long.  9"  54'  E,,  lat.  55'* 
20'N. 
ASSENT*,  r.  &  n.^      Lat  oiunlior,  from  a//, 
Assenta'tion,        #  and  sentio,  to  think  to,  to 
Assr.XTA'roR,  'be  of  the  same  opinion. 

AssENi^ER,  l'^*'  atjree  to  what  is  pro- 

Assent'ment.  J  posed,  to  bring  one's 
in^nd  to  a  thini.'>  to  comply.  Asstniation  is  sy- 
nonymous with  flattery ;  obsequiousness. 

And  the  Jcwi  also  astenteJ,  Mytag  that  theMthingii 
were  so.  Actt  xxiv.  9. 

Tbeir  argumenu  arc  but  precarious,  and  subcial 
npon  the  charity  of  our  atmniment*. 

Bnttm'§  Vulgar  Erron. 

To  urge  any  Ibtng  upon  the  church  ;  requiring 
thereunto  that  religious  aittnl  of  Chrtsstian  belief, 
wherewith  the  words  of  the  holy  prophets  are  receiv- 
ed, and  not  to  show  it  io  scripture ;  thii  did  tho 
Father*  evermore  think  imlawfai,  iropioiu,  and  exe* 
crable.  Hooker. 

The  evidence  of  God'i  own  teatimony,  added  untu 

the  natural  aucnl  of  reason  concer&uig  the  certainty 

of  them,  doth  not  a  little  comfort  and  confirm  the 

same.  Id. 

Witbont  the  king's  attent  or  knowledge. 

Yon  wrought  to  be  a  legate.  Shalupeare% 

Faith  is  the  aanU  to  any  propotition,  not  thus  inad<< 
oat  by  the  dedtiction  of  reason,  but  apon  the  credit  ol 
the  proposer.  Locke, 

All  the  ai^gumeats  on  both  sides  must  be  laid  in 
balance ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  understanding  de- 
termine its  auenl.  Id. 

Man  is  the  world's  high-priest,  he  doth  present 
The  sacrifice  for  all,  while  they  below. 
Unto  the  ser\-ice  mutter  an  tuaenl. 
Such  as  springs  uhc,  that  fall,  and  winds  that  blow. 

Herbert, 

One  would  think  that  hell  should  havp  little  need 
nf  the  fawning  attenlation  of  other*,  when  men  carry 
so  dangeroos  parasites  in  their  own  bosoms  ;  but  sure, 
both  together  must  ncods  help  to  people  that  region  of 
darkness.  BUhop  HoU't  SoUloquie4. 

He  ceai«d  ;  th'  assembled  warriors  all  aumr, 

AU  but  Atrides.  CwnberUmd. 

Precept  gains  only  the  cold  approbation  of  reason, 
and  compels  an  atient  which  judgment  frequently 
yielda  with  reluctance,  even  when  delay  Is  impossible. 

Hatckatcorth, 

The  Rotal  Assent  is  the  approbation  given 
by  the  king  in  parliament,  to  a  bill  which   has 

{lassed   both  houses,  after   which  it  becomes  a 
aw. 

The  royal  assent  may  be  given  in  two  ways.  1 , 
In  person;  when  the  king  comes  to  the  house  of 
peers,  in  his  crown  and  royal  robes,  and  sending 
for  the  commons  to  the  bar,  the  titles  of  all  the 
bills  that  have  passed  both  houses  are  read ;  and 
the  king's  answer  is  declared  by  the  clerk  of  the 
parliament  in  Norman-French.  If  the  king  con- 
sents to  a  public  bill,  the  derk  usually  declares, 
*  le  roy  le  veut ;  ihe  king  wills  it  so  to  be  ; '  if 
to  a  private  bill,  '  soil  fait  comma  il  est  desirb ; 
be  it  as  it  is  desired.'  If  the  king  refuses  his 
assent,  it  is  in  the  gentle  language  of  '  le  roy 
s'avisera;  the  king  will  adVise  upon  it.'  WUeu 
a  money-bill,  or  bill  of  supply,  is  passed,  it  is 
carried  up  and  presented  to  the  king  by  the 
speaker  ot  the  house  of  commons ;  and  the  royal 
assent  is  thus  expressed  *leroy  remercie  ses  loyal 
aujets,  accepts  leur  benevolence,  et  aussi  le  veut; 
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the  lung  thanks  his  loyal  subjects,  accepts  their 
benevolence,  and  wills  it  so  to  be/ 

In  case  of  an  att  of  grace,  which  originally 
proceeds  from  the  crown,  and  has  the  royal  as- 
sent in  tlie  first  stage  of  it,  tlie  clerk  of  the  par- 
liament thus  pronounces  the  gratitude  of  the 
subject ;  '  les  prelats,  seigneurs,  et  commons,  en 
ce  present  porlement  assemblees,au  nom  de  touts 
vous  autres  sujets,  remercient  tres  hurablement 
Totre  majeste,  et  prient  a  Dieu  vous  donner  en 
sante  bone  vie  et  loague ;  the  prelates,  lords, 
and  commons,  in  this  present  parliament  assem- 
bled, in  the  name  of  all  your  other  subjects, 
most  humbly  thaok  your  raak-sty,  and  pray 
to  God  to  grant  you  health  and  wealth  long  to 
live.' 

2.  By  the  statute  33  Ileo.  VIII  c.  21.,  the 
king  may  give  his  assent,  by  letters  patent,  under 
his  great  seal,  signed  with  his  hand,  and  notifit-d 
in  his  absence  to  both  houses,  assembled  toge- 
ther in  the  high  house.  And  when  the  bill  has 
received  the  royal  assent  in  either  of  these  ways 
it  is  then,  and  not  before,  a  statute  or  act  of  par- 
liament :  a  copy  of  which  is  usuallyprinted  at  the 
king's  press,  for  the  information  of  the  whole 
land.  See  Blackst.  Com.  book  i.  chap.  2. 

ASSER,  or  Ast  E,  a  Jewish  rabbi  of  the  fifth 
century,  who,  witlj  oilier  learned  rabbins,  com- 
piled the  collection  of  Hebrew  traditions  called 
the  Babylonian  Talmud.  This  was  printed  at 
Leyden,  1630,  iu  4io. ;  but  the  most  comnlele 
edition  is  one  published  m  1741,  at  Arastf  rdam, 
twelve  volumes  folio,  with  an  ample  commen- 
tary.    Asser  died  in  427,  aged  seventy-four. 

Asstii  (.John),  or  Asserius  Menevensis,  (i.  e. 
Asset  of  Si.  David's),  bishop  of  Siierbome  in  tlie 
reigri  of  Alfred  the  Great.  He  was  bom  in  Pem- 
broktvshire,  South  Wales ;  and  educated  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  David's,  By  his  assiduous  ap- 
plication be  soon  acquired  universal  fame  as  a 
person  of  profound  learning  and  great  abilities. 
Alfred  the  munificent  patron  of  genius,  about  the 
year  880,  sent  for  him  to  his  court,  then  held  at 
Dean  in  Wiltshire,  He  was  so  charmed  witli 
Asser,  that  he  made  him  his  preceptor  and  com- 
panion ;  appointed  him  abbot  of  two  or  three 
ditTereiii  monasteries ;  and  at  last  promoted  him 
to  the  see  of  Sherborne,  where  he  died  in  910. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  principally  instruraenuU 
in  persuading  the  king  to  restore  the  university 
of  Oxford  to  its  pristino  dimity  ;  and  wrote  De 
Vilft  et  Rebus  Gcstis  Alfredi,  &c.  bond.  1574, 
published  by  archbishop  Parker,  iu  the  old 
Saxon  character,  at  the  end  of  Walsini^hami 
Hist.— Francf.  1602,  fol.  Oxf.  1722,  8vo.  Many 
otlier  works  are  ascribed  to  this  author  by  Gale, 
Bale,  &c.  but  on  very  doubtful  authority. 

ASSEKIA,Assuijt.,or  A^isu,  an  ancient  town 
of  Libumia,  now  in  ruins.  Phny.liaving  speci- 
fted  the  Libumian  cities  that  were  oblig«u  to 
-sttend  the  congress  of  Scardunia,  adds  to  the  ca- 
iiiogue  the  free  Ajseriant,  itnmunesquc  Asse- 
riates ;  a  people  who  created  their  own  magistrates, 
and  WHO."  governed  by  their  own  municipal 
Uws. 

ASSERIDA,  in  Ifoiany,  a  name  given  by  the 
people  of  Guinira  to  a  kmd  of  shrub,  the  Itaves 
of  wbtch  being  chewed,  arc  ■  cure  for  the 
colic. 


Anero,  astertnmt 

to,  to  sew  to.     To  al 

s-to  bear  the  conseqd 

all  opinion,  to  hold,  I 

tain,  to  affirm. 


ASSERT', 

Assert  a'ciom, 

Asser'tion, 

Asser'tive. 

Asser'tivelv, 

Asser'tor, 

Asser'tobt. 

TLat  tongae 

lospir'd  with  contradiction,  dnrtt  oppoal 

A  third  part  of  tbe  gods,  in  synod  met* 

Thrir  ileiliKi  to  uim(. 

Among  th'  uuertert  of  free  rcu<m'i  claiina 

Our  nniion'f  not  the  Ifiajt,  in  wonb  or  f»iae, 

The  wurld  to  Baron  does  not  only  owe 

It'*  present  knowledge,  and  it*  fatorr  to<< 

DrydetCa 
Faithful  auertm  of  thy  country'!  caus«, 
Britain  with  tears  ahall  bathe  thy  glorious 

It  it  an  usual  piece  of  azt  to  nndenniius  d 
ritj  of  fnndameotal  irathi,  by  prrtcndiag 
how  weak  the  proof*  are  which  their  otttrtM 
in  defence  of  them,  i 

He  was  not  bo  fond  of  tlie  principle*  be  i 
to  illustrate,  aa  to  boast  their  certainly^  | 
them,  not  in  a  confident  and  oiierHM  fbns, 
babiliticfl  and  liypotbeae*. 

The  Epicnrcan*  contented  themselves  wttl 
nial  of  a  Providence,  auerting  al  the  aame  { 
exbtcuce  o(  god*  in  general,  bc<'Ansc  they 
shock  the  common  belief  of  mankind. 

We,  as  it  were,  lean  forward  with  «r 
trembling,  to  behold  the  human  Kml  c« 
atrength,  and  tUKrting  a  right  to  *aperior  ftii 

When  the  great  so«l  buoys  op  to  dii*  I 

Leaving  groM  nature'*  sediment*  below. 

Then,  and  then  only,  Adam'soSafaing  qd 

The  *agc  and  bi-ro  of  the  fields  and  wpodli 

A$ttrU  hi*  rank  and  rise*  into  man 

It  i*  an  erect  countenance ;  it  i*  a  finn  4( 

to  principle ;  it  is  a  power  of  resistiag  tniH 

and  frivolous  fear,  that  ouerr  oar  good  faith. 

noar«  and  aasnrc  n*  of  the  confidence  ot  nui 

Sophocles  also,  in  a  fragment  of  one  of  hi 
diet,  amerit  the  unity  of  the  supreme  being. 

<M 

But,  lol  frttm  hifrh  Hymettuf  to  the  plai«, 

The  queen  of  night  (utert*  her  silent  reign. 

LorA  Bfiwm\ 

ASSESS',  V.  8c  n.-v      Ital.  asKUorc, 
A>>sFs'stot>ARY,     '  impose   a    ux. 
A&srs'sM ENT,         ( done  by  r  sittinff  4 
AssEs'soR.  3cil,  and>  'i 

autliorised  to  impose  it,     Assl  a 

vi»er  to    a   magistrate,  sitting   i^y    imii 
bench.  ' 

To  hi*  Sen, 
Th'  ammoT  uf  hi*  throne,  he  thus  bc'^MI. 

Twice  strongrr  than  hi*  <irr,  who  *«t  ah 
AmrtKjr  to  ihe  throne  of  thiiud'ring  Jarm, 

Mtno*,  the  strici  inquiiiior.  tpp««n-. 
And  livFs  and  rnmrs,  with  hisoarawrt,  hi 
Hound,  in  hi*  am,  the  blmdcd  hall*  hr  4 
AUwilvt-*  the  jut,  and  dooms  the  gnilly  i 

What  greater  immunity  and  happia««a  I 
be  to  a  people,  than  lo  be  liablr  to  no  lawa^ 
they  make  themselves  ?  To  be  sahject  to  i 
btttion,  iiissiiiiiiiiil,  or  any  pectiniary  levy  w| 
but  what  they  vote,  and  voluntarily  yield 

■tlvM. 


al  elk  (■riKfi  of  Um  jnrf,  Mpan  l&eir  cmUis.  tt 
f<Mn,  I  hxTC  iiurfted. 

dtrrv'*  Smneg  tf  Curmwalt., 
pMttaiiiM  Mtt  the  judge ; 
Cailicnie*  lad  ABmnertm  wise, 
Ba  cvi>  «MWMi>n>  UloMr't  A  thenaid. 


ETS,  in  law,  are  eiiher  real  or  personal . 
•  aaa  hath  loads  ia  fee  simple,  and  dies 
Imtoi,  lh«  lands  which  come  to  his  heir 
ii  ml;  and  where  be  dies  possessed  of 
loari  cattte,  the  goods  which  come  to  the 
taseis  personal.  Assets  are  also 
per  descent,  and  a&sets  inter 

'^       r  ^T  are  where  a  person  is 

,  and  dies  seized  of  lands 

:o  tJie   heir,  the  land   sludl  be 

heir  dall  be  charged  as  far  as  the 

"•'H  will  extend. 

L  IKES  are  when  a  man  in- 
.- liars,  and  leaves  them  suffi- 
Pj  tits  debts  and  legacies ;  or  where 
\ty  or  profit  ariseth  to  them  in 
Ito  iBMalor,  which  are  called  assets  in 
This  term  is  also  applied  com- 
«D]r  aruiable  property  for  the  pay- 
\  mmn't  debts. 

'      ""  )     Lat.  attevrro ;  ad,  and  te- 

S  vrrut.     To  say  or  afllirm  se* 

r   »o:<Maiily;  to    assuie;   to   maintain 


r« 


I,  yott  will,  wad  imtle  upon  my 


ivnca.  TkctcfoTC.  if  yon  are  ccniciunt  of 

li  OK  i  la«d  Bie  to  the  kin^, 
(■te'J  me  W  conquer  hit  nrvrnge, 

JWt  ketl  liiia ;  therefore,  if  you'r«  right, 
Ml  Umm  it  by  a—ntTtHiant, 
ynr  htan,  tad  0  nr»alve  me  iraly. 

Drgdfn.     Jhihe  of  Quite. 

MM*    aa4   •ome   of   yon   ■hall    vee  me 

C«a  i«  b«  mppOMd  that  in  torh  an  a*»- 
kt  9at4  M  *  com*'  nay  bpar  two  diOfercnt 
Hfrdty'i  Senmnu, 
lEAlfSvOtCaASiDAANs;  from  the  lleb, 
dhwidim,  merciful,  pious ;  those  Jews 
hcd  to  Mattathias  to  %ht  fur  the  law  of 

tW  UbvrtJes  of  tiieir  country-  lliey 
I  of  gfMt  valor  sod  zeal,  hanng  volun- 
Mad  tluroselTes  to  a  more  strict  obser- 

Fi  law  than  other  men.     Far  id'ter  the 
J««t  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
Ivo  sons  of  men  in  their  church; 
p  cwiltsiteJ  tbemselres  with  that  obe- 

Swlikb  was  prescribed  by  the  law  of 
«bo  were  called  Zadikim,  i.  e.  the 
;  nd  tboae  who,  over  and  above  the 
tmUaA  the  constitutions  and  traditions 
PMI^  aad  other  ngorous  obsermaces: 
tr  veie  called  Chasidim,  i.  e.  the  pious. 
I  ftMIMr  tpruog  the  Samaritans,  Saddu- 
£ram  the  latter,  the  Pbatisect 

^EMT  MOKS  in  medicine,  ate  symptoms 
nlljr  aOmd  a  disease  but  not  aluiys; 
brioK  fiwD  pathognomic  signs,  which 
itakm  from  the  disease:  e.  g.  in  the 
i  paia  in  the  side ;  in  an  acute 
ef  breathioK,  ^^    ooUectively 


taken,  are  pathognomic  signs ;  but  that  the  pain 
extends  to  the  hypochondrium  or  clavicle,  or 
that  the  patient  lies  with  more  ease  on  one  side 
than  on  tne  other,  are  assident  signs. 

ASSID'UATE,-\  Lat.  asxideo,  to  sit  down 
Assid'uity,  f^at  liny  thing  constantly  or 
Assio'i'oirs,  i  daily.  Constant  in  appli- 
AssiD'i'ot;sLY.  *  cation,  unwearied,  diligent, 
sedulous. 

And  if  by  pray'r 
loccisant  I  rould  hope  to  change  the  will 
Of  bitn  who  all  things  ran,  T  woald  out  c«ase 
To  weary  him  with  my  **riduou*  cries.  MUcn, 

The  mott  tuuduout  ta]n-brari>n,  and  bitterest  xe- 
vilert,  are  often  half-witted  people. 

GooemmcHt  of  the  Tongw. 
In  summer,  you  m>c  the  hen  giving  henelf  greater 
freedoms,  and  quitting  her  care  for  above  two  boun 
together ;  but  in  winter,  when  the  ligoor  of  the  sea* 
son  would  dull  the  principles  of  life,  and  destroy 
the  young  one,  «hc  grows  more  amimov*  in  her  at* 
tendance,  and  stays  away  but  half  the  time. 

Addium, 

Bach  still  ren<rw«  her  little  laboar, 

Nor  justU-*  her  ottiduota  neighbour.         Prior. 

We  observe  the  address  and  auidaitj/  they  will  use 

to  rorrapt  us.  R(iger$. 

The  habitable  earth  may  have  been  perpetoally  the 

drier,  seeing  it  ia  amdmudy  drained  and  cxhaasted 

by  the  seas.  Bentlcy. 

A  scholar  is  indostriotu,  who  doth  amdtaudy  b«ad 

his  mind  to  study  for  getting  knowledge. 

Borrour'j  Sethum. 
Often  as  she  mounts 
Or  quits  the  car,  his  arm  her  weight  sustains 
With  trembling  pleasure.     His  awirfiunu  hand 
From  purest  fountains  wafts  the  living  flood. 

Glover.     Leonidai,  book  viii.  p.  57. 
ASSIDUI,  in    Roman   antiquity,  volunteers 
who  served  in  the  army  at  their  own  expense. 

ASSIDUUS,  or  Ai>sii>ias,  from  us,  money, 
among  the  Romans,  denoted  a  nch  or  wealthy 
person.  Hence  we  meet  with  assiduous  sureties, 
assidui  &de-jussores.  When  Servius  Tullius  di- 
vided tlie  Roman  people  into  five  cla.sses,  accord- 
ing as  they  were  assessed,  the  richer  sort  who 
contributed  tunes  were  denominated  assidui ;  and 
as  these  were  the  chief  people  of  business  who 
attended  all  the  public  concerns,  those  who  were 
diligent  in  attendances  came  to  be  denominated 
assidui. 

ASSIEGE'.  Fr.  auiegtnr,  lo  sit  down  before. 
To  sit  down  before  a  town,  to  besiege. 

Swiche  wondring  was  ther  on  thli  hoes  of  brass, 
That  sin  the  gret  uuege  of  Trojo  was, 
Ther  as  men  wondrcd  on  an  hors  also, 
T^c  was  tlier  swiche  a  wondring,  as  was  tho. 

Chaucer.     The  S^tMr'*  Tale,  vol.  I  p.  431. 
On  th'  other  side  ih'  ameged  castles  ward 
Tbeir  stedfast   arms  did  mightily  maintain. 

Spemer. 
I  leave  what  ;^lory  virtue  did  attain, 
At  th'ever  memorable  Xgincourt. 
I  leave  to  tell,  what  wit,  what  pow'r  did  gala 
The  amie</'d  Roan,  Caen,  Dreux ;  or  in  what  sort. 
Danid.     Cieil  War,  book  v. 

ASSIENTO,  Span,  aconlracl.  The  first  of  this 
kind  was  made  by  the  French  Guinea  Company ; 
and,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Iransferred  to  the 
English,  who  were  to  furnish  4b00  negroes  to 
Spanish  America  annually. 
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ASSIGN',  V.  &  n,^      I^t   latigno;  ad,  and 
Assicji'ABLi:.  I  »i^(),   to  mark   or  sipn. 

[To  mark  off,  to  appoint, 
[  to  set  apart,  to  appropriate 
to    a   particular   use,    to 
J  allot,  to  briug  forward  as 


Assigna'tiok, 

Assign  f.r', 

Assicn'er, 

Assios'ment. 
a  caute  or  reason. 

At  lut.  M  forced  by  Wte  Ulywi?*  cryc. 

Of  puTp<nc  he  brake  fourth,  auigniwf  me 

To  the  »liar.  Swrrey. 

He  aoigitcd  UriaJi  unto  &  pUce  where  he  knew  that 
valiant  men  WL-re.  2  Sam.  xi.  16. 

The  two  aniiirs  'wpre  atngnedvo  the  leading  of  two 
Cenerali.  both  of  them  rather  eourden  auured  to  the 
ttate,  thnn  tn&rtiol  nicn.  Bacon. 

The  only  thing  which  maketh  any  place  publick, 
ii  the  publick  auignmeni  thereof  uato  such  dalirs. 

Huokn. 

Tho*  most  invcctively  he  (Jaqncs)  picrceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court. 
Yea,  and  of  ibU  our  life,  iwearing  that  we 
Atf  tacTK  usurperB,  tyrant*,  and  what'a  worse 
To  fnght  the  anitnuU,  and  to  kill  them  np 
Id  tbcir  auigned  and  native  dwelling-place. 

Shakipeare.     A»  Ym  Like  It. 
The  cause  of  love  can  never  be  omgned, 

Tu  ia  no  facc^  but  in  the  luver't  mind. 

Dryi*m.  Tj/rwmie  fAiee. 
Both  jorniog, 
Aa  join'd  in  injuries,  one  rnmily 
Againtf  a  foe  by  doom  express  atnyn'd  us. 
That  cruel  wrpeat.  MlUon. 

Thia  ioslitation,  which  mrigiu  it  to  apenou  whom 
we  have  no  rale  to  know,  i»  just  as  good  aa  an  asagn- 
mmU  to  nobody  at  all.  Ltxke. 

The  lover*  expected  tlie  return  of  this  stated  hour 
«rith  as  much  ioipatience  aa  if  it  had  been  a  real  om' 
tignatiim.  SpectaKrr. 

True  quality  is  neglected,  virtue  t*  opprctsed,  and 
viee  tiiomphant.  The  last  day  will  ofign  to  evcrry 
•ne  •  (tatioD  auitablc  lo  the  dignity  of  his  character. 

Addaun. 

Tha  (oapel  ia  at  once  the  imiffnar  of  out  tasks .  and 
Ac  mafazino  of  our  strength.  Decaif  of  Pitt]/. 

A&stCN,oft  AsstcuftE,  in(>ommon  law,  a  person 
to  whom  a  thing  is  assigned  or  raadc  over.  The 
word  assign  is  said  to  hare  been  introduced  in 
favor  of  natural  children  ;  who,  because  they  can- 
not pass  by  the  name  of  heirs,  are  included  under 
lliat  of  assigns.  For  Assignee,  id  brankruptcyt 
see  Basibuptcy. 

AssicKABLK  Macsituoe,  in  geometiy,  any 
ixnite  magnitude. 

AssicKABLE  Ratio,  the  ratio  of  finite  quanti- 
ties. 

ASSIGNATS,  a  species  of  paper  currency, 
issued  by  the  government  of  France,  for  sums  of 
ditfcrent  values,  to  iht^  amount  of  many  tliousaiid 
miliioti^  of  livres,  to  support  'Jie  credit  of  the  re- 
public during  the  course  of  the  revolution. 

As»Jc>ME>T,  may  he  iitore  accurately  de- 
fined tlie  act  of  transferring  the  interest  or  pro- 
perty a  man  has  in  iiny  thing ;  or  of  appointing 
or  setting  over  a  nght  to  another. 

AsKiGitiucKT  or  A  DowRV,  ia  ihe  setting 
out  of  a  woman's  portion  by  the  heir. 

ASSIM'IL^\TE»  -\      Lat.   auimtio,  ammila- 

A"wtM'iLATi  xrsft,  /  tturi ,  from  ad, and  Jint^ii, 

A&s^jmila'tiox,     >to   bniij;   to  the  like,  lo 

AssiM'ltATivt,     i  make  like,    to  liken,    to 

AMtu'itABiK-  J  rMemble,  to  convert  to  its 
own  <ul>9tafK  0  by  digwiion,  and  th#  proccM  ca*» 
ncd  on  in  animal  or  vegetable  bodies. 


The  aptrits  of  many  will  find   but  nake4{ 
tions  ',  meeting  do  attimiltMf  wherein  lo 
natures.  Brown'i  Vftgar 

Uow  little   must  the  ordinary  occupations 

Mem  to  one  who  ia  cni^aged  in  so  aublo  a  p§ 

the  oanan^a/iois  of  hitnif  tf  to  the  Deity.  J 

Fast  falls  a  fleecy  shoVr  :  the  downy  fla^ 

Descending,  and  wilti  never  ceasing  lapse 

Softly  alighting  upon  all  below, 

Auimilate  all  objects.  Cowpti^ 

A  ruin  is  a  sacred  thing.     Rooted  for  a^el 

soil,  ammilated  to  it,  and  ticcome  us  it  were  I 

it,  wc  consider  it  a  work  of  nature,  rather  thfl 

Gilpnii  Tom  to  4 

AsstHtLATioN,    in    physics,    is    that 
by  which  bodies  convert  otlier  bodie*  tt 
them,  or  at  least  such  as  are  prepared  to 
vened,  into  their  ovrn   substance  and 
Thus  flame  multiplies   itself  upon  oily 
and  generates  new  dame;  air  upon  wa( 
produces  new  air-,  and  all  the  pans,  i 
similar  as  organical,  in  vegetables  and  | 
Arst  attract  with  some  election  or  choice^ 
the  same,  common  or  not  very  difierent  jq 
aliment,  and  afterwards   assimilate  or 
tliem  to  their  own  nature. 

ASSINIBONS,  a  native  tribe  of  Nortli 
cans,  whose  name  has  been  given  to  th« 
branch  of  the  Great  Red  River.  This 
divides  itself  into  two  branches,  aboa 
miles  from  its  estuary  in  lake  VVinnq 
eastern  branch  bearing  the  name  of  \ 
River  from  its  source,  the  western,  whi 
in  N.  lat.  51°  15",  and  W.  loug.  103O  % 
of  Assinibons.  Extensive  plains,  coveff 
a  short  rank  grass,  and  crowded  with  t 
and  elks,  extend  between  these  streams,  | 
ber  even  for  firewood  is  scarce.  The' 
gravelly,  and  beds  of  lime  and  stone  fl 
rapids  of  these  rivers ;  which  are  both  nl 
by  canoes  up  to  their  source. 

ASSINT,  a  parish  of  Scotland  in  the 
of  Sutherland,  about  fifteen  miles  in  I 
and  twenty-five  in  length. 

ASSIUATL'M,  in  antiquity,  a  bloody  d 
wherewith  treabes  were  ratitied.  It  wu  I 
wine  and  blood,  called  by  the  ancient  1 
assir.  < 

ASSIS,  in  physiology,  opium,  or  a  i 
made  of  hemp-seed,  which  being  foroK 
boluses  about  the  bigness  of  chestnuts,  i 
lowed  by  the  Egyptians,  who  hereby  ! 
intoxicated  and  ecstatic.  It  is  called  | 
Turks  asaerac.  j 

ASSISA  Cadere,  in  law ;  from  aaakM 
nonsuited;  when  the  complainant,  frocD^ 
legal  evidence  can  proceed  no  further. 
cadit  in  juratum,  is  where  a  thing  in  coa| 
is  so  doubtful  that  it  must  neces^hly  b*  I 
a  jury.  Assisa  continuanda,  a  writ  din 
justices  of  assize  for  the  cootini>:itinn  nf 
when  certain  records  allfgfd  c.r  -t 

ID  time  by  the  party  that  has  oci  i  h 

Asaisa  proroganda,  a  writ  for  the  stity  ai  m 
ings  by  reason  of  the  [fariies  Inring  cnipM 
the  king's  business.  Assiza  panis  et  oil 
assite  of  bread  and  beer,  a  statute  for  ■ 
ing  their  weight  and  quantity.  AasB 
cumenti,  see  Nuisahce.  Asnsa  ca|Ml 
dum  auiiir,  when  the  defendant  pUl 
ractly  lu  the  assize. — Assisa  judicuai,  | 
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given  eiih«r  against  the  plain- 
lant. 
,  ■  small  town  ia  the  papal  dominions, 

*ir  r.t  ^r^^leto:  thc  ie«  of  a  bishop, 
hrated  founder  of  llip  Fnin- 
•ii  nj  here ;  and  lies  buried  in  the 

'SKnCtsrauo.  Near  the  toot  of  the  hill  on  which 
staruis  is  a  rustic  chapel,  dedicated  to 
and  the  angf!i«,   in  which  St.  Francis 
d  to  hare  received    hts   first  call    to 
CKvr  tins  a  spacious  church  has  beta 
I;  aod,  on  the  «^cond  of  Auerust,  mulii- 
pi]|{Tims  fl<.x:k  to  »t  from  the  adjoitimg^ 
When  Mr.  Eustace  pa^ed  it  in  1802, 
iW  lathers   informed    him,    that  more 

frsons  had  attended  the  last  an- 
ihat  teii  had  been  aulFocated  or 
I  to  <i<atb,  in  prrssint;  forvranl  to  touch 
Hrrt     irv  iln    niitK  of  a  temple  of 
boih  Anguslus.    The 

ltlMunl>-  inthiancohimns, 

Wktwag;  «  '!  '  siul.     It  is  now  U!i«.>d 

Vlfte  portico  ich  of  Santa  Maria  di 

Iknk.     Irt  '  urliood  of  Assisi    are 

ifcB»MlijWvl  ijtjnihcence;  ruins  of 

lii^lr«pls,  and  axi  atiueduci.     The  bisliophc 

—  AwahaJ  by  tbe  French  tn  1810.      Twenty 

—  *■  y.W.  of  Spoleto.     Long.  12=  30^  E., 

^ll,   in   tccl'-*:- ••-•''    writers,   persons 

in  »  c*tJ»  U,  uot  in  u  rank 

lof  CBDons.  ^--.  — L...J,  eiUier  becatise 

I  Mlkm«i  an  asiasu  or  pension,  or  from 

jtBifwt. 

JSBSr,      "v     Aaitto;  from  ad,  and  tw/o, 

iani'ASCX,  f  trt   Mop    or  stay.      To    place 

Aaiffinr,    t  liy   another  so  as  to 

Imbt'lxs^.  .  uur  Mreiiulh;  to  stand 

ifi  M  in  the  %etat-  o(  to  look  on,  but  to  give 

lyi— «»  hHp. 

IW  n«anl  of  Tivnt  mondumU  r  ■?  unly 

ti^pmytfla  o(  lh«  •«aiti.  bat  Ut  li  uj- 

t:  viMi  4oUi  ihia  aid  and  Mtt.-... .  .    ...  .i>  1 

I  abaBdut  amiMtmcn  for  this  inowl^J^r, 
b*9ka,  Woke't  Frtp,  fiyr  Death. 

I,  with  citri'd  htark  head  tvryoud  tho  r»t, 
,  _         ''^'V*  l^i»gw>g  f  r.wny  clieM. 

I 'Vik t*44i«(  biBt  »^^  i<%  ftaad, 

irfM*W>«7hor>f    ,  (.iLctaod: 

A«*  Wa|i«t  toTtk,  hr  bcilnw'd  out  aloud  : 
tt^aMHMd  mmitumti  back  roch  other  crowd, 
Vkib  winW-likg  he  rvi|'4  t}t«  lUu-d  6«ld  ; 
^^v  IMa'd,  Mine  gor'd,  soiiic  trunplin;;  down,  he 
MTtL  iJry^.'    Canfwttf  4»/^  GraiMdra,  part  i. 

Id  M  iiioa*  tlua  OKvaaaiy  mmutanrr,  that  )>y  hi< 
PMi  1»  «««M  l»*d  lu,  Rtigm. 

\mt0  al  racK  jaint ;  each  nrrva  with  harmr  ahakpfl, 
ll^al  %m  autr*,  aiid  all  mim*llnt  ctaiida. 
Wll  Mlbc  fofot  o(  tnuT*  tSian  niurtai  hand*. 

Pup*.   Homer't  Iliad,  book  avi. 

%mkmm^  a*    tn    f.'i^    ••  — -    .....i;,,^   ^nd  will 

^■a  #•  tsmmi/irrm  •  J3(air. 

Vkife  K,j  dban^hto  w .  r  i.lwassriit 

%  Ittta^/bm  towaiicU  iha  luaunlauw  ul  llic  dc^rrl 
4ai,  dM  I  «ig)kt  MiM  hia  tlavt^  in  looking  after 
^^lwt^  m%iA  weic  almoai  wiiLoui  uutnlNT. 

Ua<tkeMPvTlK't  Trlcmachui. 
Y.itTnaA  Uud. 
Aii»  tkaa  My  fuoUU'pa  in  liic  way  u(  truth, 
-AW  •■\  '  uM  V  lac  ao  to  lirr  on  varth. 
T>  ui  p<«c«,  and  claim  a  pta«c 
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Assistants,  in  various  trading  or  public 
companies,  members  who  have  the  whole  power 
of  miinapinsj  the  company's  affairs;  and  com- 
monly called  the  court  of  assistants. 

ASSISI' S,  in  ancient  law  writers,  a  thing 
larmed  out  for  a  certain  rent,  in  money  or  pro- 
visions. 

ASSITIIMENT;  from  ad,  to,  Lat,  and  siihe. 
Sax.  instead  of;  a  weregild,  or  compensation 
by  a  pecuniary  mulct,  quod  vita  supplicii  ad 
expiaiidum  delictum  solvitur. 

ASSIZE',  V.  &  «.  Fr.  «*««,  part,  past,  from 
the  verb  asu-uir,  to  sit.  To  sit  judicially,  or  un- 
der the  sanction  or  appointment  of  the  law. 

Then;  nat  not  a  point  lm«Iy 
That  it  n.u  in  his  right  asiiae. 

Chaucer.   The  Romaunt  of  the  Rmb,  ch.  i. 
When  in  mid  njr  the  golden  trump  ahall  sound. 
To  raiM  the  natioai  onder  ground  ; 
When  in  the  valley  of  Jchotaphat 
The  judging  God  shall  cIo«e  the  liook  of  fate  ; 
And  then!  the  latl  auixet  ke^ep. 
For  tho«o  who  wake,  and  iho«e  who  ilcrp. 
Dtyien.     Ode  to  the  Memortf  of  Mri.  A.  HiOigreie. 

As&iZE,  in  old  English  law  books,  is  defined  to 
be  an  assembly  of  knights,  and  other  substantial 
men,  together  with  a  justice,  in  a  certain  place, 
and  at  a  certain  time;  but  the  word,  in  its  pre- 
sent acceptation,  implies    a    c»urt,    place,    or 
time,  when  and  where  the  writs  and  processes, 
whether  civil  or  criminal,  ate  decided  by  judge 
and  jury.     All   the  counties  of   England  were, 
very  anciently,  divided  into  six  circuits,  and  two 
judges  assigned  by  the  kinjj's  commission,  to  hold 
their  a.ssize5  twice  a-year  in  every  county,  except 
London  and  Middlesex.     They  were  afterwards 
directed  by  magna  charta,  c.  12.  to  be  sent  into 
every  county  once  a-year  to  take  or  try  certain 
actions  then  called  recognitions  or  assues;  the 
most  difficult  of  which  they  are  directed  to  ad- 
journ into  the  court  of  common  pleas  to  be  there 
determined.     But  the  present  justices  of  assize 
and  nisi  prius  are  more  immediately  derived  from 
the  statute  NV'estm.  2.  13  F,dw.  I.e.  30.  explained 
bv  several  other  acts,  particularly  the  statute  14 
Edw.  III.  c.  16.  and  must  bo  two  of  the  king's 
justices  of  the  one  bench  or  the  other,  or  the 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  or  tlie  king's  Ser- 
jeants sworn.     They  usually  make  their  circuits 
in  the  respective  vacations  after  Hilary  and  Tri- 
nity terms ;  assiif  s  bein^j  allowed  to  be  taken  in 
the  holy  time  of  Lent  by  consent  of  llie  bhshops 
at  the  king's  retiuest,   as  expressed   in   sUttutu 
Westm,  I.  3  Edw.  I,  c.  51.     The  judges  upon 
the  circuits  now  sit   by  virtue  of  tive  scveml 
authorities.     1.  The  commission  of  the  peace 
in  every  county  of  the  circuits;  and  all  justices 
of  tlie  peace  of  the  county  are  Iwund  to  ba  pre- 
sent at  tlie  a.ssizes;  and  sheriffs  are  also  In  give 
their  attendance  on  the  judges,  or  they  shiill  be 
fined.     2.  A  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
directed  to  them  and  many  other  gentlemen  of 
the  county,  by  which  iliey  are  empowered  to  try 
treasons,   felonies,  8ct    and  this   is  llie   largest 
commission   they   have.      3.  A  commission  nt 
general  gaol-delivery,  directed  to  the  judges  and 
the  clerk  of  assize  associate,  which  gives  them 
power  to  try  every  prisoner  in  llie  gaol  cunimit- 
tt:d  for  any  offence  whatsoever,  but  none  except 
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prisonen  in  the  gaol ;  lo  that  one  way  or  other 
they  nd  the  gaol  of  all  tbe  prisoners  in  it.  4.  A 
commiiaion  of  assize,  directed  to  the  judges  and 
clerk  of  assize,  to  take  assizes;  (hat  is  lo  take  the 
verdict  of  a  peculiar  species  of  jury  called  an 
assize,  and  summoned  for  the  trial  of  landed  dis- 
putes: the  other  authority  is,  5.  That  of  nisi 
prius,  which  is  a  consequence  of  the  commission 
of  assise,  being  annexed  to  the  office  of  those 
justices  by  tlie  statute  of  Westm.  2.  13  Edw.  I. 
c.  30.  And  it  empowers  them  to  try  all  ques- 
tioos  of  fact  issniiii;  out  of  the  courts  of  West- 
minster, tliat  are  then  ripe  for  trial  by  jury. 
Formerly,  tbe  judges  could  not  act  in  counties 
where  they  resided  or  were  born ;  but  this  cus- 
tom IS  abrogated  by  49  Goo.  3.  c.  91. 

Assize,  or  jury,  in  Scots  law,  consists  of  fif- 
teen sworn  men,  (juratores,)  picked  out  by  the 
court  from  a  greater  number,  not  exceeding 
forty-five,  who  have  beea  summoned  for  that 
purpose  by  the  sheriff,  and  given  in  a  list  to  the 
defender,  at  serving  him  with  a  copy  of  his  libel, 
ASSIZER,  or  Assiscn,  from  assize;  anofHcer 
ihat  has  the  care  and  oversi(>ht  of  weights  and 
measures  in  ^-arious  parts  of  England. 

ASSCrCIATE,  c.  B.  &  adj.  \       Lat.   adsocu*, 

Associa'tion,  Sfrom  ad,  and  «>- 

Associa'tor.  j  cio,  from  scipior, 

lo  follow.     To  meet  together  as  equals,  lo  keep 

in  company,  to  be  partners,  confederutes. 

Their  defender,  and  his  auociatcM,  have  aithence 
propoted  to  the  world  afonn,  luch  u  thcnuielve«  like. 

The  church,  being  a  wdetj,  hath  the  •clf-Mme 

original  groundi  which  Other  politick  tocictick  have  ; 

the    nalura,!    incliujtLiun  which    a.11    tuen    have   unto 

•ociahle  lilr,  and  rontcnc  to  some  crrtain  hnnd  of 

aiKKiation  ;  which  bend  it  the   law  that  appointeth 

what  kind  of  order  thry  ahoulJ  be  oMtoeiaied  ia.      Id. 

k  fearful  army,  l«4  by  Caius  Maicius, 

AmKiaied  «'iih  Aii£diiu,  ragca 

Upon  oar  tcrritorie*.  Shakiptare. 

Sole  Eve,  amicMtt  ta\«,  to  me  (beyond 
Compare)  above  all  living  creatures  dear. 

MiUim. 

AtKcioU  in  your  town  a  wand 'ring  train ; 

And  •trangen  in  your  palace  entertain.  Dryden. 

K«  wa«  accompanied  with  a  aoblo  gentleman,  no 

nuiQitable  MMMioik.  WoUtm, 

They  pmnada  the  king,  now  in  old  age,  to  make 

Plangua  bis  tmoaala  in  govpmme&t  with  him. 

Sidmfy. 

Rclf-drnial  is  •  kind  of  holy  amociatitm  with  God  ; 

and,  by  n»»kjug  you  his  partner,  inLrraU  yt>u  in  all 

hit  h.-ip|>ini>M.  Boyle. 

Ammtrtio*  of  t4Mn  is  of  gntz  iniKntance,  and  may 

Iw  of  vbmUmI  ■*.  H'attt. 

But  ny  MtaatetH  now  my  atay  deplore, 

lupaamt.  papt.  04pm)t. 

AawciATR  PEisBrreaT,  die  uile  iimt  assumed 

bv    tboM   dergTinen  who   associated   together. 

after  teoodiog  bxaa  tbe  diurcii  of  Scodatid,  in 

1733. 

AsiiOcUTK  SvMOOt  was  the  ki^li(»t  ecclesias- 
tical court  araontt  tlio  Anuburgher  Secwlers  of 
Scotland.  Its  dccifioas  being  fijuil,  like  those  of 
the  (Jeneial  Assembly.  See  Antibnrgher  and 
Sevrdvrs. 

A*so<UTaoN,  in  law,  is  a  patient  by  the  king, 
either  of  his  own  (notion,  or  at  the  suit  of 
a  party   pUiuiifi,   to  thv  jii*iic«i<i  of  asaut';  to 


hare  other  persons    anoeiattd  with  Amii^ 
order  to  take  the  assize. 

Association  of  Ideas,  is  where  two  or 
ideas    constantly    and    immediately   accom 
or  succeed  one  another  in  the   mind,  so 
one  shall  almost  infallibly  produce  the  . 
whether  there  be  any  natural  relation  bet 
them  or  not.     See  Metaphysics.     Wrong 
bitiations  of  ideas,  Mr.  Ix>cke  shows,  are  a 
cause  of  the  irreconcileable  opposition 
different  sects  of  philosophy   and  r«li{ 
we  cannot  imagine,  tliat  all  who  hold 
ferent   from,   and  sometimes  even  cont 
to  one  another,   should  wilfiilly  and  knowii 
impose  upon  themselves,  or  nsfuse  irutli 
by  plain  reason :  but  some  loose  and 
dent  ideas  are  by  education,  custom, 
constant  din  of  party,  so  coupled  in  their  t&J 
that  they  always  appear  there  together 
they   can  no  more  separate  in  their 
than  if  they  were  but  one  idea;  and  they 
as  if  they  were  so.     This  gives  tlie  a^ 
of  sense  to  jargon,  of  demonstration  to 
ties,  and  of  consistency  to  nonsense, 
foundation  of  the  greatest,  and  almost  of 
errors  in  the  world.     Association  forms  i 
cipa!  part  of  Dr.  Hartley's  mechanical  theoi 
tlie  mind.     He  distinguishes  it  into  synch 
and  successive ;  and   ascribes  our  simple 
complex  idea?  to  the  influence  of  this  pr' 
or  habit.     Particular  sensations  result  from 
vioiis  vibrations  conveyed  through  the  net 
the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain;  and 
are  so  intimately  associated  togetlicr,  that 
one  of  them,  when  impressed  alone, 
able  to  excite  in  the  mind  the  ideas  dt  all 
rest.      Thus   we  derive   the   ideas   of 
bodies  from  the  association  of  the  sercral 
siblc  qualities  with  the  names  that  express 
and  with  each  other.     The  sight  of  peit  of 
large  building  suggests  the  idea  of  the  rest 
stanlaneously,  by  a  synchronous  associatioo 
tlie  parts  ;  and  Uie   sound  of  the  won!«^   «hiVfc 
begin  a  similar  sentence,  brings  to  rem* 
the  remaining  parts,  in  order,  by  succ 
sociation.    Dr.  Hartley  maintairu,  tb  r 
ideas    run  into   complex  ones  by  as^ 
and  apprehends,  that,  by  punning  and  | 
this  doctrine,  we  may  some  time  or  > 
enabled  lo  analyse  those  complex  ideas,  liws  vt 
commonly  called  the  ideas  of  reflection,  or  iutfl* 
lectual  ideiis,  into  their  several  component  poitii 
i.  f.  into  the  simple  ideas  of  &ea«ition  of  whtck 
they    consist;  and   that   this   may   hi'   of  co»' 
sidcrable  use  in   tlie  art  of  logic,  and   m  e«* 
plaining  the  various  phenomena  of  tlie  huias> 
mind. 

.\SSODRS,  in  medicine,  a  continued  fefeVi 
uhr'rein  the  surface  is  moderately  warm,  but  lhi| 
int'-rnal  hfat  grciU. 
ASSOIi;,  >  Supposed  to  be  IWnii  Ai| 
A*ioit.'«e«r,  i  Fr.  ahtmtdrr  ;  Int.  id<K>hrrt 
to  loo<ie  r)r  free  from,  Toul- 
liberate  from  puni'ihment ;  h 

Thii  I*  tny  drrile,  aad  jp,  n> 
AmitUth  me  ttiii  ijurttinn  I  < 

CHnmtrr.    i  .^  ■>,.,.. 
Dut  •ccrclly  ammiimgai  hi*  nn. 
No  wtbcr  OMMlViaa  will  onto  him  lay. 
Jftmr/hr 
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of  JOQ  a  ceitajne  qoe^tiar. ,  vhiche 
1  in  lykewyae  wyil  tell  you  by  what 
thysffM. 

Bihie,  1551.  UeUtktw  ch.  xxi. 
t  ••€&  gailcfnll  appendicci  of  oalbeA  itn- 
liB,  thu  Ltu«  atmiitmcnt  wu  not  to  maqh 
■  ii  bis  aide,  as  di«  prolo^e  of  liU  new 
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£|pM«r«  HUtmy  of  Gnat  Brituine. 

■OILS,  in  our  ancient  law  books,  sig- 
'rt]m  an  exconiinuaicatioD. 
; .,  in  rhetoric  and  poetry,  a  term 
IB  liw  words  of  a  phrase  or  verse  have 
tiMBi  or  termioation,  and  yel  make  no 
lijoi*.  These  are  usually  accounted 
D  English ;  though  the  Romans  some- 
ed  ikieia  witii  eleeance:  as,  Mklitetn 
Mt,  esemtum    ordinuvat,  aciem     lus- 


»T. 


Fr.  oMtortir,  from  the  Lat. 
fmKFt.  S  tortf  lot.  To  sort,  to  pat 
f  ihe  tame  kind  or  class  together,  to 


^  w  be  b«t  bob  of  good  dicport  t 
ttmekea  •  nev  pUy  ; 
by  one  mmort, 

-  Baitb  nerer  ye  wigh. 

Ihr  ^rrwHtrw.  in  fUui,  v.  ii.  p.  401. 
1 111—1  r  ill  J  aa  it  in  B  »hcd   over  against 
four  dozen  uf  bells  for  the 
:  to  each  bell  a«  he  tied  it  un  wiih  a 
Sterne '«  Triftram  Shandt/. 
It  by  nature  a  getirral,  and  in  some 
»ord,  and  necetiarily  presupposra 
r«  ecriatA  apecics  or  aikortmrot  of  things, 
■4idi  ii  b  e^oally  appUcablc. 

Bmith'i  Moral  Stnlimcntt, 

X  %  W-|iort  of  Natolia,  subject  to  the 
B  a  b«T  of  the  £gean  Sea,  twelve  miles 
If  fn  Troa*. 

1    '■  \,  in  botany,  tlie  name  jfiven  by 
iinea  to  the  shrub  whose  leaves 
a  i-«)re  for  lon^  worms,   which  are 
A«h :  they  bruise  tlie  leaves,  and 
I  lump  uf  die  mass  to  the  part. 

■J      Old    Fr.  uuouager.    The 
)  r,  5  modern  Fr.  is  touiugcr.    To 
y  »often,  to  alleviate  pain  or 
to  allay,  to  render  tnuiquil. 

tbaJI  thcaa  wfary  woca  have  end  ; 

uamtni  never  cease, 
I  to  |ptai>(  lan^oT  spetid, 
mmifmumi  at  releaae  T 

T^ir  faratal  nge, 
TW  ta(»l  «■&  destroy  1 

Dtydem'i  Albiun, 
The  re»t 
iBid  wwatcd  for  the  future  fcaat, 
brf  lanted  (unta  vcrv  cot  around  ; 
bnfu  trn  aiwmj'rf,  the  bovli  wrre  crovn'd, 
k  ia  4«tp  drsufhts  their  caret  and  laboura 
kn%'4.  Ii.  FabUt. 

If  b  lk»  bfeatf  tnulrawu  joyi  aiite, 
riA  bar  aafk  •■■»<>•  voiee  tuppUea. 

Pope'«  St.  CteeUia. 
«ia^  ikc  awniBcr**  beat*  amuagei 
\  tftarmi  ibc  winier'i  rage. 


Patroclus  tat  eontentcdiy  beside 
Enrypylua.  with  many  a  pleatant  theme, 
Soothing  the  generous  warrior,  ajid  his  wound 
Sprinkling  with  drugs  attmataie  of  his  painii. 

dncper't  lUad,  bk.  av.  p.  274. 

ASSUEF ACTION,  >      Atsuefucio,  assurfar- 
As'suETi'^DE.  7  <u/n,  to  accustom.    The 

slate  of  being  accustomed. 

We  Keo  that  oMmietvdt  of  thing*  fanrtfid,  doth  make 
them  lotc  the  force  to  hurt. 

Baeam'i  Natural  H»teny, 

Right  and  left,  la  parts  intervient  unto  the  motive 

taculty,  are  diiTerenccd  by  degrees  from  use  and  aiMO- 

/aciitm,  or  according  whereto  the  one  grows  ttroager. 

Broutn't  V\dtjar  Ertvun, 

ASSUME',  "N       Assumo,  assUmplwit,  ad 

A53t;'MER,  #  3nd  sumu^  to  Like  to  [one's 

Assc'mino,  %self.]     To  appropriate,  to 

Asscmpt',  v.  &  n.i  claim  more  dian  is  due,  to 

Assr mp'tion".       J  arrogate,  to  suppose  some^ 

thing  granted  without  proof. 

Pretervc  the  right  of  ihy  place,  but  stir  not  ques- 
tions of  juried  iclion  ;  and  rather  tuiume  tlty  right  in 
•Hence,  and  de  facto,  than  voice  it  with  cl&imi  and 
challenges.  Lord  Bacon'*  Emii/n. 

His  miyesty  might  well  osmiw  the  complaint  and 
espreasion  of  king  David.  Clarendotk 

With  ravish'd  eara 
The  monarch  heaia  } 
Aammet  the  god, 
AiTeets  to  nod  ^ 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheros.  Drpdtn. 

His  batighty  loolis,  and  his  OJtumitiy  air. 
Thr  son  of  tsis  could  no  longer  bear.  Id. 

This  makes  him  over-forward  in  busincMi,  aituminff 
io  converiaiion,  and  peremptory  in  answers.      CuUie% 
For  spirit*  freed  from  mortal  laws,  wilh  '■ase 
Atnmut  what  sexes  and  what  shapes  (hey  ptrase. 

Pope. 
This,  when  the  vaiiout  god  had  ui)t'd  in  vaia. 
Ho  strait  oaium'd  his  native  form  again..  td. 

The  personal  descent  of  God  hioiaelf,  and  bit  oir- 
SMNpfMwi  of  our  fleth  to  hit  divinity,  more  femiliarly 
to  iosinnate  his  pleasure  to  ua,  was  aa  enforcement 
beyond  all  methods  of  wisdom. 

Httmmotvl'4  Fundameniaii, 

In   every   hypothesis  something   is  allowed  to  be 

amuned.  Bujfle. 

I'pnn  the   feast   of  the   aaiumpfiiM  of  the  Bleated 

Virgin,  the  pope  and  cardinals  keep  the  ves[)er8. 

SliUirtgfieet. 
Adam,  after  a  certain  period  of  years,  would  have 
been  rewarded  with  aa  ammmptiam  to  eternal  felicity. 

Waiie. 
It  it  scarce  pooaibla  to  conceive  any  scene  so  truly 
agreeable,  aa  aa  aaaembly  of  people  rlaboralely  edu- 
cated, who  aumne  a  rharacter  superior  lo  ordinary 
life,  and  supfiort  it  with  ease  and  familiarity.  Uihtr, 
It  very  seldom  happens  that  a  man  is  slow  enough 
in  oMtuming  the  character  of  a  hoshanJ,  or  a  woman 
quick  enough  in  condescending  to  that  of  a  wife. 

Sttdt. 
Habita  arc  soon  attumed,  but  when  we  strive 
To  strip  them  off.  'tis  being  flayed  alive.  Comper, 

ASSU'MENT.  Auuo,  to  stitch  or  tack  on. 
A  tacking  on. 

This  osSMMcni  or  addition.  Dr.  Marshall  says,  he 
never  could  find  any  where  but  in  this  Anglo-Saaon- 
ick  translation,  and  that  very  ancient  Greek  and  LaUu 
MS  copy  of  Beta's. 

LtwWt  EdUioni  of  the  Eng.  Tram,  of  the  BtUe. 

ASSUMPSIT,   in   the   few    of   Enijland,    or 

promise,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  verl«d  covenant, 

and  wants  nothing  but  the  solemnity  of  wriuug 
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aiiil  sealing  to  make  it  absolutely  the  same.  If 
therefore,  it  be  to  do  any  explicit  act,  it  is  an 
rxpress  contract,  as  luuch  as  any  covenant :  and 
the  breach  o(  it  is  an  equal  injury.  The  remedy 
indeed  is  not  exactly  the  tame  :  since,  instead 
of  an  action  of  covenant,  there  only  lies  an 
action  u{K)n  the  case,  for  what  is  called  an  as- 
suinp;fit  or  undertiking  of  the  defendant;  the 
failure  of  performing  which,  is  the  wroni;  or 
injury  done  tu  the  plaintiff,  the  damages  whereof 
a  jttry  are  to  estimate  and  settle.  As,  if  a 
liuilder  promises  or  underta'ces,  that  he  wilibuihl 
•tud  rover  a  house  veithin  a  limited  time,  and 
fiiiia  to  do  it,  an  action  on  the  case  arises  a'^inst 
the  buililer,  and  the  party  injured  may  recover 
a  pecuniary* satisfaction.  But  some  agreements, 
though  ever  so  expressly  made,  are  deemed  of 
so  important  a  nature,  that  they  oujht  not  to 
rest  on  a  veriial  promise  only,  which  cannot  be 
proved  but  by  the  memory  of  witnesses,  and 
which  oftentimes  leads  to  perjury  To  pre- 
vent tills,  the  statute  of  frauds  and  perjuries, 
29  Car.  II.  c.  3.  enacts,  that  in  the  five  following 
cases,  no  verbal  promise  shall  be  stifficieal  to 
ground  an  action  upon ;  but  at  the  least  some 
note  or  memorandum  of  it  shall  be  made  in 
writing,',  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  char^'nl 
therewith:  1.  Where  an  executor  or  adniinis- 
irator  promises  to  answer  damacfcs  out  of  his  own 
estate.  2.  Where  a  man  undertakes  to  answer 
for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage,  of  another. 
3.  Where  any  asreement  is  made  \ipon  consi- 
deration of  marriage.  4.  Where  any  contract 
or  sale  is  made  of  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments, or  any  interest  therein.  6.  And  lastly, 
wliere  there  is  any  agreement  that  is  not  to 
be  performed  within  a  year  from  tlie  making 
thereof.  In  all  these  cases,  a  mere  verbal  as- 
sumpsit is  void. 

Asi^i'Mi'TioN,  a  festival  in  the  Romish 
church,  in  honor  of  the  miractilons  ascent  of 
the  Virjrin  Mhry  into  heaven:  thetireek  church, 
who  also  obsLMve  this  festival,  celebnile  it  on  the 
15th  of  August  with  great  ceremony, 

Aist'Mi'Tios,  or  As&oNOONG,  one  of  iJie  La- 
drone  islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Father 
Gobien  asserts  tliat  it  IS  eighteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  but  I'erouse  diminishes  its  size  to  three. 
It  is  of  a  conical  Agure,  rising  600  feet  in  height, 
of  dreary  aspect,  and  almost  covered  with  lava 
from  the  eruptions  of  a  volcano  in  the  centre. 
A  few  cocoa-nut  trees  art;  found  on  the  island  ; 
but  there  is  no  anchorage  near  the  shore.  I'iftcen 
miles  south  of  Sl  Lawrence.  Lung.  1 40°  33'  E., 
lat.  19''  43' N. 

As!ii  Mi'TioK,  the  capital  city  of  Paraioiay,  in 
America.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
tho  nvcr  Para^'uay,  einhleen  miles  aliovc  its 
junction  with  the  first  mouth  of  llie  Pilcomayo. 
it  wasutiginally  a  small  fort,  built  in  1338.  and 
in  1347  was  erected  into  a  bishopric.  It  is  now 
inhnbiied  by  about  500  families  of  .Spaniards, 
aivi  ■iiisund  Indian'*  iiiul  M«»»luoca. 

I  I  V'K  AiiMs,  in  heraldry,  are  such 
as  A  |i'  fhoii  Mils  it  right  to  as«urac,  witb  thi;  ;i|>- 
probiition  «>f  his  sowrvi^n,  and  of  ihf  hrralils  : 
UiuSi  if  a  |K>r$on,  w^io  has   no  right  by  b!ood, 


and  hafi  no  cool  of  arms,  shall  captivat«^ 

lawful  war,  any  gentleman,  nobleman,  of 

he  is,  in  that  case,  entitled  to  bear  the  n 

that  prisoner,  and  enjoy  it  to  him  and   | 

for  ever.  i 

ASSURE',       -V      p   .  . 

A. „....'_„  i      Fr.  asiurcr,  to  ma 

.         ,      '       f  To  secure,    to    isaet 

.  /^warrant,    vouch,  cert 

AsStft  EDLT,      i  ...  cj  ' 

.         .  1  spire  with  conndeooa 

AsSL*a£l)NES$.  J    ^ 

What  man  is  he  diiu  boiuta  of  fleshly  ■ 
A  iicl  vaiu  amuramee  of  mortjUity  ^  ' 

Which  all  ao  MKm,  as  it  doth  come  to  fi^M 
Agaiost  S|)intiM.l  foes,  yields  by  &cd  by.      i 

I  muit  coufcM,  your  offer  is  the 
Aud,  let  your  fatlier  make  her  tb« 
Shi;  is  your  own,  elite  you  must  pardoii 
If  you  should  die  b«fun:  him,  wherc's  her 

I  hold  tho  etttry  of  commoD-place*  to  b*^ 
of  (^cat  use  and  CMence  in  studying.  M  tli 
astiirelh  copinuior^s  of  tnveotion,  and 
judgment  to  a  atrecgth.  Baeoid 

An  aauramce,  bring  passed  through  for  a 
fine,  bath  come  back  again  by  reason  of  • 
sight. 

I  revive 

At  thia  l&st  sight  -  aattr'd,  thai  mna  sbal]^ 
With  all  the  creatures,  and  their  seed  prd 

Well  U  that  part  of  at  lost  whicb 
atittrtmce  of  the  lolvation  of  the  whole. 

Hail't  Ctmlt{ 

AtimtMjf  ke  will  aUip  our  Ul>erty,  (ill  « 
him  his  worship. 

It  ia  the  ennobling  nfTice  of  the  und^rMi 
correct  the  fallacious  and  mistaken  r«poi!i 
*cn»cii,  and  to  oMHre  us  that  the  aliff  in  tlt^ 
■traigbt  ihougb  our  eye  would   tell  ns  il  u^ 

The  obedient,  and  the  man  of  pra<tir'>, 
grow  all  titrir  doubts  and  ignorancM  ;  till  pi 
past  into  knowledge,  and   knowledge  ailvM 
njmnmce. 

Hath  he  found  in  an  evil  course   that 
oMttnance  of  Gud'i  favour,  and  good  hope* of  ] 
condition,  which   a  religious  life  would 
him  ! 

Almakz.  No  ;  there  ia  a  necessity  ia  faMJ 

Why  •till  the  brave  bold  man  i*  fortaaalc  ;  i] 

He  keeps  his  object  ever  fail  la  aighl. 

And  thikt  ajyiirance  holds  him  firm  and  n^li 

Drj/dtn,     Cem^HtuI  of  I 

A  man  without  lutiinme*  i«  liable   to  lie 
easy  by  tlie    fully  or  ilbnatn/r  uf   every  i 
verve*  with. 

MelmotkU  TrvUUHm  «f  Ck 

How  happy  it  it  to  lK«lieve  *iif  "  .t] 

that  our  potitinna  are  beard  rvi-n  ,ti 

them,  and  how  del tghiful  u>  otct  i     ....   .. 

in  the  effectual  and  actual  graai  ot  them. 

The  ioul  repoting  on  ifiu  rd  rclivf. 
Keel*  herself  happy  amidal  all  brr  gr 
KorKci*  her  laU>ur.  M  aba  Unl*  aloais. , 
Weeps  tous  of  joy,  and  Lvnu  into  a  i 
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BUHred 
vithin  a 


j^^HpE,  or  Iksurance,  in  cotnmercial 
H^Hpr  the  Utter  word,  every  tliiag  coii- 
^I^^Ac  tubjects,  both  of  life  and  of 
imirance,  mivrhi  witli  great  propriety  be 
ad.     Bat  me;  ■-je^  and  the  titles 

r«pecta'  -  in  this  country, 

p|irD|KWted  tilt  kMUit-r  wrnl  ?o  contracts 
mtmn  of  ttioney  upon  J;     ■    i  unuance 
ia  tke  eTent  of  deaiti .  ^^i  luc  latter, 
of  property  aga^inst  the  contin- 
of  the  Ma'     ^Ve  prupuse,  under  Life 
rtja«locoMr  further  into  the  principles  on 
be  ccritin.r«-DCY  of  life  is  calculated  ;  under 
■B  !  ',  to  trtat  of  ail  that  i&  usually 

•f,  .t  head:  confining  ourselves 

9»D*s  Ut  tikc  practical  detail  of  the  methods 
Ihf  Uw  most  respectable  Assurance  corn- 
la  dbe  conduct  of  thdr  aflaiis,  and  the 
alcalatioot  on  which  they  proceed. 

on  Itres  is  the  i^'uaranteeinii:  a  cer- 

of  money  to  be  paid  in  the  event  of  a 

•  I've  at  a  certain  time,  or 

!■,  or  to  be  paid  within 

,-  itli  of  a  person  named. 

to  pay  thti  sum,  is  termed 

I  he  receives  for  his  hazard, 

for  what  he  is  to  pay,  is 

liuro  of  assurance ;  and  llit  in- 

which  the  pa  rues  are  mutually  bound 

u  called  a  Policy  of  assurance. 

itcd  aometimes  by  iudividunls; 

the  policies,  lliough  often  for 

the   companies    insure,    aif 

pertodi,  and  at  higher  rates 

charge.     It  must  be  obvious, 

pAiticuUr  barons  between  in- 

circunutances    known,    par- 

,  or  that  ou^it  to  be  known  by 

DO  uniform  plan  of  proceeding 

ible  societies  who  conduct  this 

melroporis,  and  other  parts  of 

upon  settled  and  matbe- 

Tables  of  the  ordinary  dura- 

',  formed  from  bills  of  mortality, 

tbeir  calculations.    The  register 

aC  Northainpion,  ongioallv  pub- 

~'hce,  b  that  generally  adopted  ; 

found  by  long  etperience  that 

happ«ii,  according  to  the 

ilable  iVssurance  Society,  than 

Male  to  be  ei.f>ec(ed.    The  most 

t»  arc  those  of  Aikin,  De  Paicieux, 

uA  CoT«uch.     M.  de  Moivre  as- 

if  eighty-six  persons  were  bom  at  the 

am*  would  die  in  each  year,  until  ilie 

eeaacd  to  live.    Altliough  tins 

t  aoC  been  found  accumte  enough 

h«iMa>*^  in  this  way,  it  furnishes  an 

CMiaiabug  the  expectation  of  life. 

giTea   a^'e  of  a   person   Irom   Bt} ; 

_  the  quotient  by  t^o,  the  remain- 

KgKCtaliOU  nearly,     llius,  let  the 
I 


n  23,  which  diHers  very 


little  from  the  Northampton  table.  At  the  a<^ 
of  50  airain,  the  error  is  triflin]^,  the  Northani[)lon 
table  giving  17-99,  De  Moivre's,  18.  But,  in 
the  hijjiier  ages,  the  error  becomes  considcrablfc. 
A  scale  of  life  having  been  adopted,  the  table 
of  premiums  to  be  paid  by  the  parties  insuring 
is  calculated  in  the  following  manner : — ^The 
premium  for  a  certain  age  being  supposed  to  be 
known,  then  the  premium  for  a  person  of  one 

J 'ear  youiiirer,  being  compounded  of  the  premium 
or  one  year  and  die  present  value  of  ilie  above 
{)remium,  is  easily  calculated  from  the  table  of 
ives,  thus; — Multiply  the  premium  on  the  old- 
est life  into  the  nural^er  of  persons  alive  in  the 
tables  of  that  age,  and  divide  by  the  number  of 
persons  of  the  yountrer  age  alive  in  the  tables. 
This  sum,  discounted  for  a  year,  gives  the  pre- 
mium for  assuring  the  desired  sum  at  the  end  of 
tl)e  year.  Then  multiply  the  sum  to  be  assured 
into  the  number  of  persons  of  the  younger  age, 
that  die  according  to  the  tables  in  a  year,  and 
divide  by  the  number  of  persons  alive  at  that 
ajje,  and  this  sum  discounted  for  a  year  is  the 
assurance  of  the  sum  for  the  first  year,  and  con- 
sequently the  two  sums,  added  together,  give  the 
desired  premium.  Now,  as  the  oldest  person  in 
the  scale  of  life  dies  in  tlie  ensuing  year,  the 
premium  on  him  is  evidently  the  sum  to  be  paid 
discounted  for  one  year,  and  tlience  the  premium 
for  the  age  below  is  ascertained  by  Uie  above 
rule ;  and  so  of  every  age  in  succession.  Errors 
cannot  be  committed  on  this  plan  without  de- 
tection, as  every  step  is  checked  by  a  similar 
table  drawn  out  for  the  value  of  an  annuity  at 
each  age.  In  die  same  manner  are  tables  formed 
for  the  assurance  of  a  sum  payable  at  the  death 
of  one  out  of  two  persons,  or  at  the  death  of  the 
survivor  of  two  persons,  or  at  the  death  of  one  on 
tiie  contingency  of  his  surviving  anotlier,  and  so 
on.  The  tables  generally  adopted  by  the  com- 
panies, on  the  contingency  of  one  person  sur- 
viving another,  being  calculated  by  an  approxi' 
mation,  founded  on  die  expectation  of  their  lives, 
do  not  partake  of  the  matbeoialical  accuracy  of 
the  other  tables ;  but  the  companies,  in  this  case, 
grant  assurances  at  times  to  tlieir  own  disadvan- 
tage ;  for  if  they  take  rather  too  much  u{>on  one 
life,  they  lose  tliat  sum  upon  the  otiier ;  tiie  pre- 
mium payable  on  tlie  death  of  one  of  two  parlies, 
being  divided  by  the  above-mentioned  rule-  of 
approximation  into  two  premiums,  to  be  paid  by 
the  two  parlies  on  the  contms^ency  of  one  sur- 
viving tl^ie  oilier.  Tlifse  rules  apply  to  tallies  of 
rates  for  the  payment  of  a  gross  premium  :  but  as 
it  is  generally  more  convenient  to  pay  an  eouiva- 
lent  annual  sum,  a  tible  of  rates  is  made  for 
tliis  case,  which  is  formed  by  dividing  the  gross 
premium  by  the  value  of  an  imuuity  upon  each 
ai;e  added  to  unity-  If  the  annual  premium  were 
paid  at  tlie  end  of  the  year,  Uie  addition  of  umty 
would  be  unnecessary ;  but  a  policy  is  not 
granted  til!  one  premium  is  paid,  and  hence  tlie 
necessity  of  the  addition  is  obvious. 

Premiums  being  tlius  setded  from  a  Axed  tabic 
of  observations  on  life,  it  is  evideul  thxt,  luiless 
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the  de&lhs  happen  exactly  in  the  order  prescribed 
l>y  the  tables,  there  will  be  a  surplus  or  defi- 
'.:tency  of  capital  for  the  payment  of  the  assured 
liurns.     The  management  of  the  surplus,  or  ap- 

'prehended  surplus,  which  the  prudence  of  re- 
spectable companies  generally  insures,  is  dif- 
ferent in  diflerent  companies.  Either  the  com- 
pany appropriates  the  whole  of  the  surplus  to 

i^elJr,  or  makes  a  compensation  to  the  assured  for 
it  In  the  former  case,  U>e  company  pays  the 
sum  spccifietl  in  the  policy,  and  no  more  ;  con- 
se<piently,  a  party  may  pay  to  the  office  a  sum 

.fcr  greater  than  his  executors  or  assigns  receive 

lHi  return.     Thus,  if  an  assurance  is  effected  on 

IB  person    between    siTleen  and    seventeen    for 

*I00,  n'ceivable  at  his  death,  the  annual  pre- 

Tmum  is  £1.  0*.  M.;  and   if  he  lives  forty-nine 

years,  he  will  have   paid  more  llvan  the  whole 

sum  to  be  received,  without  computing  interest 

[en  these  payments.    The  surplus  of  the  accumu- 

llalion  of  premiums  above   the  claims  may  be 
rcat  from  two  cause*  :  first,  tlie  increased  in- 

'lerest  obtained  by  the  compimy  above  that  by 
which  tlie  table  of  rates  was  computed ;  and, 
second,  a  longer  duration  of  life  in  the  earlier 
years  Uian  is  assigned  by  the  table ;  and  here 
great  circumspection  on  the  part  of  the  company 
is  requisite  to  preserve  it  from  imposition,  and 
to  secure  the  best  lives  that  circumstances  admit. 
In  the  companies  where  only  the  sum  specified 
in  the  policy  is  paid,  tlie  surplus  does  not  go 
entirely  to  the  company ;  for  it  is  common  in 
these  othces  to  allow  a  per  centage  on  the  pre- 
mium to  tlie  party  who  brings  an  assurance  to 
them,  generally  a  solicitor,  who  thus  participat- 

'  ing  in  the  gains  of  the  company,  has  an  interest 
in  increasiitg  its  concerns,  tliough  to  the  evident 
disadvantage  of  his  client. 

Where  the  surplus  is  made  advantageous  to 
the  assured,  two  methods  arc  adopted;  the  one 
is  to  add,  at  certain  periods,  a  sum  to  each  po- 
licy ;  the  oilier  to  dmiinish  the  premium.  In 
both  cases  a  valuation  is  made  of  alt  the  annual 
premiums,  wiUi  the  past  and  future  expected  ac- 
cumulations, and  also  of  the  claims  u(^K)n  every 
policy.  If  the  former  exceed  the  latter  to  a 
sufficient  amount,  then  an  addition  is  made  to 
•ach  policy,  or  iJie  premium  is  diminished.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  that  the  utmost  care 
ihould  be  token  to  secure  to  each  policy  the  sum 
flamed  in  it,  with  every  addition  made  to  it; 
»nd  hence  a  third  part  of  the  surplus  is  constantly 
retained  to  guard  against  possible  contingencies. 
Thii  reservation  has  occasioned  a  singular  ano- 
maly in  one  of  tlie  most  divlingiiished  companies 
ibr   life   assurance.     In    that   company    all  are 

I  partners,  being  mutually  guarantees  to  each 
other  for  the  payment  of  their  rt-spcctive  claims. 
Tlie  surplus  aniing  fri)in  the  excess  of  pre- 
miums, witli  their  accumulations  above  the  claims, 
«vidfntly  belongs  to  tlie  whole  company,  and 
consequently  ea^h  partner  is  cntitlird  to  a  portion 
of  It.  Itut  of  this  surplus,  a  third  being  con- 
•tantly  reserved,  and  each  |ierson  at  his  deatli 
ecuing  to  bo  »  partner,  every  person  leaves  be- 
l>ind  him  a  portion  for  hi»  «ucc«*ors.  Such  has 
'  been  the  extreme  mtiiion  of  Uio  l->|uiul>le  Jio- 
icictY. 

This  Iwi  \o  the  formation  of  a  plan,  which  is 


adopted  by  the  Rock  Assurance  Socieq 
vests  thiii  third  in  determinate  hands. 
this,  the  company  consists  of  a  number  « 
prietors,  each  of  whom  is  bound  to  keep 
assurance  with  it,  and  whose  interest  in  til 
surances  is  greater  than  that  derived  fit 
protii  of  assurances  granted  to  non-pn^pi 
The  company  takes  upon  itself  the  whole 
policies  made  with  it,  being  bound  to 
each  party  assured  the  sum  specified  itt  1 
licy  ;  and  additions  are  made  to  each  pa 
the  manner  above-mentioned.  But  tli^ 
reserved  is  joined  to,  and  makes  part  of  til 
scription  capital  stock  ;  and  the  interest  | 
is  annually  divided  among  the  prop! 
Thus  the  third  reserved  belongs  to,  and  col 
to  add  to,  the  security  of  the  company ;  I 
non-proprietor,  secured  from  all  risk,purti 
in  the  iwo-ihirda  divisible  at  every  period 
Other  modes  are  sometimes  adopted  { 
pose  of  accumulating  property  ;  such  as, 
minishing,  at  certain  periods,  the  premiufl 
on  assurance  ;  in  this  case  the  sum  sped 
the  policy  is  paid,  though  the  party  assun 
have  paid  a  much  less  sum  than  in  tit 
panics   above  mentioned.      The  diroinu 

fremium  depends  on  the  excess  of  caj 
and,  with  the  present  value  of  futtue  prej 
above  the  claims  that  are  or  may  be  mad 
it,  and  consequently  the  same  care  is  ne 
to  reserve  a  part  of  the  surplus  for  fear  ol 
contingencies.  The  public  have  thus  a 
either  to  receive  a  fixed  or  an  iacreasiiij 
the  fixed  sum  by  means  of  a  definite  or 
bably  decreasing  premium,  and  an  tOQ 
sura  by  means  of  a  definite  premium. 

Assurance  policies  are  generally  confl 
the  limits  of  Europe,  but  they  are  capabU 
ing  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  j 
ca«es  an  addition  is  made  to  the  premii 
cording  to  the  supposed  addition  to  t 
from  unhealthiness  oi*  climate,  and  danger 
seas.  Additions  are  also  made  to  the  pi 
on  account  of  the  profession  (as  of  tni 
of  the  assured ;  on  account  of  disease^ 
gout,  by  which  he  is  occasionally  afflicted 
diseases,  as  of  small-pox  and  m^sles,  td 
be  may  be  liable. 

The  oldest  of  the  societies  for  asmiru 
lives  in  Loudon,  is  the  Amicable  Soct^ 
tuted  by  charter  in  the  year  1706.  Tn 
contribution  was  originally  required  CroD 
member,  whatever  his  age  might  he,  i 
sums  received  at  the  death  of  nrtembo 
variable,  depending  on  the  number  of  1 
that  died  in  the  same  year.  Subsequent 
tions  were  made  in  this  company  by  sm; 
charters.  At  present  tlic  sevenU  inlereit] 
members  are  dividiMJ  into  shares,  each  shAl 
now  warranted  to  produce  £200  at  ibe  i 
the  insured,  together  witli  such  additiotis 
arise  from  tJic  circumstances  of  the  yf 
tlw  ileatli  happens  ;  and  any  numbc 
and  half  shares,  not  exceeding  sixt) 
may  be  granted  ou  one  and  the 
whiih  assurances  may  l)C  effected 
£5(X)0,  and  parucipate  in  the  benef 
ciety. 
Hie  Uoyal  Exchange  Asnnnoo 
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ia  1730,  and  is  principally  eti- 
riag  ^ps  and  goods  sit  sea,  and  of 
■id  Mods  6om  fire ;  but  it  also  grants 
■  aad  asmrsnces  on  life.  In  the  latter, 
MS  ttsetf  U>  the  pajment  of  the  sum  as- 

pMilable  is  the  most  considerable  in 
f  ■naben,  and,  on  the  whole,  perhaps 
I  fcspcctftble  of  the  societies  for  the  as- 

•f  bvesi,  to  which  it  is  chiefly  confined. 

sodetT  all  are  partners,  and  mutually 
lof  etoi  other.  It  arose  from  small  be- 
l^aad  has  made  considerable  alterations 
•  Me  of  its  first  premiums,  till  it  settled 
ile  MMiwwi  to  tnis  article,  which  is  that 
If  aJoptcdbytfaeseaswciatioDs.  Atcer- 
liods  additioins  bare  been  made  to  the 
I;  »uif  io  this  manner,  its  affairs  were 
1^1  December  T,  1809,  when  a  change 
^Knpactiiig  Uie  members  then  assured, 
HBlaitMd  of  waiting  bll  the  end  of  the 
hml,  for  assigning  a  sum  out  of  the  ac- 

Ph  policy,  every  member  should 
t,  aaouallv  assigned  to  his  po- 
ears  of  this  period.  Conse- 
5  of  policies,  prior  to  the  year 
o  ^eir  heirs  the  sum  assured 
'  r  with  iu  accumulations  up 
Imt  ilso  two  per  cent,  per  an- 

'ktt  ur,  wu'iin  1810  and  1820;  but  t^jis 
ioa  not  accrue  to  roemi>ers  entering  at 
the  year  1809.     Whether  this  plan 
*  or  extended,  time  will  show. 
of  tlie  members  in  this   society 
try    to   change   some   of  their 
ing  rotes ;  and  it  was  wisely 
becoming  members,  after 
1809,  should  not  have  a  vote 
I  ■Mirtiagiy  tuless  they  had  been  as- 
fcara,  for  the  whole  continuance 
of  £2000  ;  and  to  be  a  direc- 
^n  is  ;m  assurance  of  £5000 
tiiDe»  which  must  have  been  held 

this  society  is  very  important, 

■ttd  t^  Dr.  Price,  in  his 

rioeary  Payments,  and  by 

To  consequence  of  tlie  connexion 

wit})  this  institution,  he  drew   up 

dM  Tahons  societies  which  soon 

.and  whose  names,  but  for  his 

mid  now  be  forgotten.     Tliey 

etiy  about  the  years  1770  and 

,  EkUacious  terras  to  tlie  pub- 

I  aged  w«re  benefited  at  the  ex- 

Jaoion  ;  and  the  evil  is  not  yet 

urn*  no  other  important  society 
tke  year  17912,  the  Westminster 
was  formed.  The  Pelican  in 
Olobe  in  1799 ;  tt^  Albion  in  1806 ; 
k  mtA  dte  Provident  in  1806 ;  the  Eagle, 
ItmAan  Life  Association,  and  Atlas,  in 
n*  Rock  and  Equitable  we  have  no- 

^tiMideal  eombines  with  life,  policies  on 
ftilaat|iM  also,  at  certain  times,  addi- 
Um  pelkui.  The  Hope  is  also  a  fire  and 
tp  iai  'both  aic  ptoprietary  companies. 


The  rates  in  these  societies  arc  the  «ame  as  those 
in  the  Equitable  and  Ilock. 

The  Albion  and  tlie  Globe  are  life  and  hre  as- 
surance companies  ;  their  rates  are  also  the  same 
They  pay  also  the  sum  assured ;  but  a  liberal 
commission  is  allowed  to  solicitors,  and  to  others 
who  effect  assurances. 

Ttie  London  Life  Association  is  confined  en- 
tirely to  life  assurances ;  but  it  differs  from  the 
others  in  this,  that  its  aim  is,  that  tlie  benefits  re- 
sulting from  its  transactions  shall  be  enjoyed  by 
the  members  during  life  ;  in  other  words,  the 
society  assures  to  a  person  the  sum  named  in  the 
policy,  and  no  more;  but  at  certain  times  it  con- 
siders whether  the  surpl  as  of  the  accumulations 
above  the  claims  is  sufficient  to  admit  of  a  dimi- 
nution of  premium,  and  one  is  made  accordingly. 
In  this  society  all  are  members  and  assurers  one 
of  the  other,  and  consequently  the  surviving 
members  at  any  time  are  bound  to  make  up  t)ie 
deficiency,  if  any  should  arise  by  this  mo<]e  <»£ 
arranttcment.  This  could  be  done  by  raising,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  premiums  that  have  been 
lowered  ;  and  it  is  very  improbable.  Out,  with 
good  management,  any  thing  farther  would  be 
necessary.  In  imitation  of  these  London  Com- 
panies, several  have  been  formed  throughout  tlie 
country. 

The  practical  mode  of  effecting  an  assurance 
in  these  societies  is  as  follows :  The  party  de- 
sirous of  effecting  an  assurance,  receives  from 
the  office  of  the  company  a  printed  paper  called 
a  declaration,  which  he  fills  up  with  the  name 
of  the  party  to  be  assured,  his  age,  the  place  and 
time  of  his  birth,  and  place  of  his  present  re- 
sidence, with  certain  particulars  as  to  his  healtli. 
This  decfaration  is  then  duly  sijfned ;  and  it 
contains  a  clause,  stating,  that  any  falsehood  in 
the  declaration  invalidates  the  policy.  To  cor- 
roborate the  statement,  references  are  given  to 
two  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  party  on 
whom  the  assurance  is  made,  one  of  whom  is  to 
be  a  medical  person,  and  sometimes  more  re- 
ferences are  required.  The  reasons  for  these 
precautions  are  obvious. 

When  the  declaration  has  been  thus  com- 
pleted, the  person  by  whom  the  assurance  is 
made  makes  his  appearance  before  the  directors 
of  the  company,  who  enquire  into  the  general 
state  of  his  health,  and  a  minute  is  entered  in 
their  books  accordingly.  The  letter  of  the  re- 
ferees, with  the  declaration,  are  subsequently 
laid  before  the  court,  which  from  these  docu- 
ments, and  information  frequently  derived  from 
other  sources,  forms  its  decision  ;  and  this  is 
entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  court,  and  com- 
municated to  the  applicant.  A  certain  lime  ia 
allowed  for  the  payment  of  the  premium ;  and 
if  it  is  not  paid  within  that  time,  the  assurance 
cannot  be  effected,  but  by  a  fmsh  application  to 
the  court,  according  to  the  forms  above  mentiouuil . 
On  ilie  payment  of  tlie  premium  a  receipt  is 
given,  containing  the  number  of  tlie  pohry, 
whicli  is  then  made  out  according  to  the  decla- 
ration, inspected  by  the  court,  signed  by  a 
certain  number  of  directors,  and  delivered  to 
the  other  party  interested  in  it. 

If  the  person,  on  whose  life  tlie  assurance  iit^ 
made  cannot  appear  before  tlie  directors,  or  any 
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one  fipnointed  by  them  for  tliat  purpose,  an  ad- 
ditional sum  is  charged  for  non-appearance. 
There  is  also  a  dury  to  be  riaid  to  govcrament 
on  each  policy,  and  this,  writli  a  small  entrance 
fee,  makes  an  addition  to  the  first  year's  pre- 
mium. But  the  premium  itself  is  only  named 
in  the  policy,  as  on  tlie  future  payment  of  this 
sum  its  existence  depends. 

A  policy  is  assignable  ;  and  it  often  forms  a  se- 
curity fior  sums  adranced,  and  not  unfrequently 
becomes  an  object  of  sale.  In  these  cases,  the 
holder  of  the  policy  p.ays  the  future  premiums, 
and  the  advantage  of  a  purchaser  consists  in 
holding  a  policy  at  a  less  premium  than  he  must 
have  paid  at  the  present  age  of  the  party,  on 
whose  life  tlie  assurance  was  made.  Thus, 
supposing  a  policy  to  have  been  granted  for  the 
payment  of  a  thousand  pounds,  at  the  death  of 
a  party  aged  between  tnirty-4even  and  thirty- 
eight,  when  tlie  policy  was  made ;  suppos4i  it  is 
•old  when  tlie  party  is  between  fifty  and  fifly- 
one ;  the  purchaser  will  have  to  pay  £3 '2.  5s. 
annually,  during  the  existence  ol^  the  policy : 
whereas,  if  he  had  taken  out  a  policy  at  the 
present  age  of  tlie  party,  his  premium  would  be 
£46.  15f,  For  the  difference  between  these  two 
sums,  namely  £14.  10«.,  a  price  is  fixed  on  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  the  sale  of  a  policy 
in  the  market,  this  disadvantige  attends  it,- — that 
the  bidders,  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
person  on  whose  life  the  policy  is  made,  and 
bein$(  liable  to  trouble  and  expense,  to  ascertain 
that  he  is  alive  at  each  payment  of  the  premium, 
must  make  a  deduction  on  tliis  account,  from 
what  they  might  otherwise  presume  to  be  a 
compensation  for  the  difference  between  the  two 
premiums. 

On  the  death  of  the  party  on  whom  the  claim 
depends,  certain  documents  are  required,  such 
tt  the  register  of  the  burial  of  Uie  deceased ; 
and  refeieoces  to  the  medical  persons  or  others 
who  attended  him  in  his  last  illness;  and,  if  he 
effected  the  policy  himself,  the  probate  of  his 
will,  or,  if  it  has  been  assigned  to  another,  the 
copy  of  the  assignment.  The  grounds  of  these 
precautions  are,  with  respect  to  the  receiver  of 
the  sum  assured,  obvious  ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
death  niu»t  be  oscertatniHi ;  as,  iu  case  of  suicide, 
or  dying  by  the  hands  of  justice,  or  on  a  voyage 
on  the  high  seas,  wiihout  licence  from  the  com- 
pany*  (except,  in  general,  in  going  fiom  one  part 
to  the  unitM  kingdom  to  another,)  the  policy  is 
vitiated.  In  Uie  uit<;rval  U-tween  the  notice  of 
ihc  paxty^s  death,  nnd  the  time  assigned  for  the 
payment  of  ' '  I  ud  invesligAtion  is  made ; 

aoa,  tvery  ii  httn  feund  satisfactory, 

the  claimant  bnijg«  wiili  him  the  t>olicy  and  a 
tvccipt  for  the  turn  claimed,  whic-h  ts  tmm(>- 
dihte.y  paid  to  hitii  ;  the  st-uli  are  torn  from  the 
policy,  and  tlie  contract  is  at  an  end.     In  tlie 


case  that  a  claim  is  payable,  in  the  e^fnt 
person  being  alivo  at  a  certain  time,   bi${ 
pearaiice  before  the  court  is  requisite,  oe^ 
ficieot  proof  must  be  given  that  he  was  alf 
the  time  defined  by  the  policy. 

Policies  dependmg  on  a  person  being 
a  certain  time,  are  very  rare,  and  chiefly 
to  endowmenls  for  children,  in  which 
payment  of  a  gross  sum  down,  or  of  ai 
payment  till  the  child  attains  the  age  of  t 
one,  secures  to  that  child,  at  that  age, 
named  in  the  policy.     This  mode  of 
has  led  some  offices  to  compose  a  table 
according  to  which,  a  person  at  the  age  of 
is  required  to  pay  a  premium,  which  woold 
duce  at  legal  interest  more  than  he  would 
at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  from  the  con 
and  thus  a  person,  if  any  such  could  be 
to  effect  an  assurance  of  this  kind,  wo«l( 
the  risk  of  losing  the  sura  assured,  and 
if  successful,  not  so  much  as  he  could 
tained  without  any  risk  at  all. 

On  tlie  whole,  llie  doctrine  of  assurance  | 
always  be  considered  a  subject  of  the 
portance,   in   a   commercial   state   like 
Great  Britain,  and  to  involve  an  immenss 
of  interests.     When  we  consider  the 
of  families  in  this  country,  who  are  i 
state  of  comparative  affluence,  without 
any,  or  very  little,  disposable  property 
income,  in  fact,  depends  almost  entirely 
exertions  of  the  head   of  the  family,  and, 
the   extinction   of  whose   Life  every 
income  ceases ;  when  we  contemplaf 
verty  and  distress  in  which   many  widi 
their  helpless   children,  would  be  plun^ 
such  an  event,  we  cannot  estimate  too  hi 
the  advantages  which  are  held  out  by  il  o«c 
cieties,  who,  on  honorable  principles,  lur  r .  i  i 
means   whereby    every    provident    (a' 
husband  may,  in  part,  avert  the  con^ri 
a  premature  death ;  to  which 
and  against  which  event  ev-  ' 

provided.     Perhaps,  no  part  ul  ih 
of  this  country  stiows  more  de<  i 
moral  state  of  tlie  middling  <.! 
than  the  immense  amount  ui 
fected  in  the  different  olfiti 
and  in  those  of  like  local  < 
of  the  counties  in  England ;  ><«  i 
we  have  a  stronger  instance  of  ti 
of  confidence  that  the  people  iir< 

Elace  in  the  moral  rectitude  of  t!i 
y  far  the  greater  part  of  the    i    . 
companies  to  which   we  have  allud«il  being  ■* 
vcst^  under  government  securitie*. 

The  fuUuwing  is  a  t.tble  of  the  rales  {«MmA 
acted  upon  by  tlie  Li£e  Assurance  Offico  M 
capiul. 
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ASSYRIA. 


ASSmCENT  LcAfES,  in  botany,  detiole 
5udk  as  are  first  bent  dovro,  and  then  rise  erect 
towards  the  apex. 

ASSIES,  or  Assos,  in  ancient  gcograpby,  a 
town  of  Troas,  though  by  others  supposea  to  be 
of  Mysia,  and  the  same  with  Apollonia,  but  dif- 
ferent from  tlie  Apollonia  on  the  Rhyndacus. 
Ptolemy  places  it  on  the  sea  coast,  but  Strabo 
more  inland.  It  was  the  country  of  Cleanthes, 
the  stoic  philosopher,  who  succeeded  Zeno.  St. 
Luke  and  others  of  St.  Paul's  companions  in  his 
voyage.  Acts  xx.  13,  14,  went  by  sea  from  Troas 
toAssos:  but  St.  Paul  went  thither  by  land; 
and,  meeting  them  at  Assos,  they  all  went  to- 
gether to  Mililene. 

ASSYl{.L\,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Asia,  con- 
cerning the  extent,  commencement,  and  duration 
of  which,  historians  differ  greatly  in  their  ac- 
counts. Several  ancient  writers,  in  particular 
Ctesias  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  have  affirmed  iliat 
the  Assyrian  monarchy,  under  Ninus  and  Semira- 
mis,  comprehended  the  greater  part  of  the  known 
world,  llad  thu  been  the  case,  it  is  not  likely 
that  Homer  and  Herodotus  would  have  omitted  a 
fact  so  remarkable.  The  sacred  records  intimate 
that  none  of  the  ancient  states  or  kingdoms  were 
of  considerable  extent ;  for  ueitlicr  Chedorlaomer 
nor  any  of  the  neighbouring  princes  were  tribu- 
tary or  subject  to  Assyria  ;  and  we  find  nothing 
of  the  greatness  or  power  of  this  kingdom  in  the 
history  of  the  judges  and  succeeding  kings  of 
Israel,  though  the  latter  kingdom  was  oppressed 
and  enslaved  by  many  different  powers  in  that 
period.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that 
Assyria  was  originally  of  small  extent.  Accord* 
iDg  to  Ptolemy,  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Arnienia  major;  on  the  west  by  the  Tigris;  on 
the  south  by  Susiana ;  and  on  tlie  east  by  Media. 

The  revolutions  of  tlie  Assynan  monarchy  were 
numerous.  Its  founder  was  Ashur,  tltc  second 
son  of  Shem,  who  went  out  of  Sliinar,  either  by 
the  appointment  of  Nimrod,  or  to  elude  the  fury 
of  that  tyrant ;  conducted  a  large  body  of  adven- 
turers mto  Aeyrta,aitd  laid  Uie  foundation  of  Ni- 
neveh, Gen.  K.  11.  These  events  happened  not 
long  after  Nimrod  had  established  the  Chaldean 
monarchy,  and  Axed  bis  residence  at  Babylon. 
The  Persian  histori  i>e,  that  the  kin^s  of 

Persia  of  the  first  '!  the  same  with  tlie 

kin;;s  of /Vssyria,  ul  wiimu  Zoliulh,  or  Nimrod, 
was  the  founder  of  Babel.  Hcrbelot  Orient.  Bib. 
V.  Dagdiid.  It  docs  not,  however,  %p|>ear,  tliat 
Nimrod  reigned  in  Assyria.  The  kingdoms  of 
Babylon  and  Assyna  wure  oripn:Uly  disunct  and 
t«p»r.Jtc,  Micah  v.  C ;  and  in  this  state  they  re- 
rouined  until  Ninus  conquered  Babylon,  and  made 
it  tributary  to  tlie  Assyrian  empire.  Ninus,  llie 
successor  of  .^shur,  r.^n.  x.  tl,  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  1, 
scixed  on  Cii     '  •  t   the  dcsuh  of  Nimrod, 

and  united  li"  of  Assyria  and  Babyloa. 

Tins  prince  ts  iukj  k'  <''»vC  sulxluetl  Asia,  Persia, 
Me<im,  K«ypti  &^-     ^f  1^'  ^^'^  *^>  ^^^^  t-ff«-cu  of 

YiU    t'  were  of  short  duration;  for  ui  tlie 

i],j  .  tam  we  do  not  tind  lliat  any  of  the 

„,  Will  (loins  "1 T'-  ftuhject  to  AxAjna, 

II,  ivtaa,  a  pnnc«»  of 

ai,  I tttig,  fortunate; but 

of  whom  many  tulmlou*  limits  haw  botn  raoord- 
«d.    It  app*r*r«,  howiivcr,  that  tlwre  w«re  two 


princesses  of  the  5.ime  name,  who  flouris 
very  difforenl  periods.  One  of  tliem  w 
consort  of  Ninus  ;  and  the  otlier  lived  fivej 
ations  before  Nitocris,  queen  of  Nebuchadu 
Euseb.  Chron.  p.  58.  llerod.  lib.  1,  cap.  184. 
fact  has  not  been  attended  to  by  many 
Whether  there  was  an  uninterrupted 
kings  from  Ninus  to  Sardanapalus,  or 
a  question.  Some  suspicion  has  arisen,  I 
list  which  Ctesias  hxks  given  of  the  Assyi' 
is  not  genuine  ;  for  many  names  in  it  are* 
sian,  Egyptian,  and  ( Jrecian  extraction, 
memorable  has  been  recorded  concemingi 
cessors  of  Ninus  and  Scmiramis.  Of  that  i 
nate  race  of  princes  it  is  barely  said,  that! 
ascended  the  throne,  lived  in  indolence,  andj 
in  their  palaces  at  Nineveh.  Diodorus  rela 
in  the  reign  of  Teutames,  the  Assyrians  soli^ 
by  Priam  their  vassal,  sent  to  the  Trojans  a  i 
of  20,000  foot  and  200  cliariots,  un<ler  the< 
mand  of  Memnon,  son  of  Tithonus,  presiii 
Persia,  But  this  is  not  confirmed  by  any  i 
author.  Sardanapalus  was  tlie  last,  ana  I 
accounts  tlie  most  effeminate  of  th 
Assyrian  kings.  Historians  have  tu 
reprobated  his  character  ;  'and  Lord 
made  it  the  foundation  of  a  beautiful 
have  only  to  add,  tliat  Arliaces,  goveruor< 
taking  advantage  of  Sardanapalus's  iodc 
withdrew  bis  allegiance  and  reVielled 
him.  He  was  encouraged  in  tliis  revolt  by  I 
vice  and  assistance  of  Belesis,  a  Chaldeatt  | 
who  engaged  the  Babylonians  to  follow  U 
ample  of  the  Medes.  These  powerful  pro*i 
aided  by  the  Persians  and  other  allies,  wb 
spised  the  effeminacy,  or  dreaded  the  tyr 
their  .^\ssyrian  lords,  attacked  the  empirv 
sides.  Their  most  vigorous  efforts  were, 
beginning,  unsuccessful.  Firm  and  deli 
however,  in  tlieir  opposition,  they  at  le 
vailed ;  defeated  tiie  Assyrian  army, 
Sardanapalus  in  his  capital,  which  they 
lished,  and  became  masters  of  the  empire  A. 
821.  The  Assynan  empire  was  now  dl* 
into  three  kingdoms,  viz.  tJie  Median, 
and  Babyluniitn.  Arbaces  retained  the  i 
power  and  authonly,  and  fixed  his  resiij. 
Ecbatana  in  Media,  lie  nominated  gt>v«T 
Assyria  and  Babylon,  who  were  honored 
the  title  of  kin^,  while  they  remained  subject  J 
tnbutary  to  the  Median  monarcJis.  BdUmis  : 
ceived  Uie  government  of  Babylon  as  the 
of  liis  services  ;  and  Phul  was  entrusted  with  liwi 
of  Assyna.  The  Assynan  governor  graduiUyaal 
larged  the  boundanes  of  his  kiugdom,  awl  «■ 
succeeded  by  'i'lglaih-pilcser,  Sahnutasv,  Ml 
Sennacherib,  who  asserted  and  mainiAjn«d  tbdl 
mdependeiicy.  After  Uic  death  of  F.ni-h.iddaiiJ 
the    brotl'cr  and    successor   of  S*  tkii 

kingdom  of  Assyria  was  split,  and  .  4ii 

kingdoms  of  Mtdia  and  Babylon.  ^  » 
tary  princes  afterwards  tvigneti  in  N  m 
no  partiL-iiUr  account  of  them  n  i.  . 
annuls  of  ancient  n.itions.  \Se  In  ,i  -  i, 
the  kings  of  Assyria,  but  of  thns 
Cyaxar^s,  king  of  Media,  a^^i-i.  : 
la^  king  i.C  Babylon,  in  Uim  vu ,..  .., 
whirb  li.ey  took  and  d<stroy«i,  A.  A.< 
The  moftl   rcm*rkuijlc    provuH.es  o 
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itU,  boTdering  oa  Armenia.  2. 

BMMntainons   territory,  the  ancient 

C'anlnchi,  mentioned  by  Xeno- 

is.     3.  Adiabene,  in  Strabo's 

ooosidcnble  province  in  Assyria. 

Iring  between  tbe  mountains  of 

Zatras  Major.     5.  Apolloniatis, 

ritet  CoiTgu?.     6.  Settacene,  by 

•  portioD  of  Babylonia.     7.  Cha- 

ad  6tMn  Media  by  a  branch  of 

rriTM,  a  denomination  given  by 
1  and  Talmud  ists,  to  the  characters 
Hebrew  alphabet,   as  supposing 
D  borrowed  from  the  Assyrians 
nah  captivity  in  Babylon. 
inland  town  of  Liguria,  a  Roman 
river  Tananjs,  now  called  Asti. 

Reg  I  A,  a  town    of    Bottica, 
month  of  tbe  Bxtis,  which  was 
mud,  north  of  Cadiz,  and  sixteen 
fiom  its  port     Its  ruins  show  its 
■.     Its  name  is  Phoenician,  dc- 
r  arm  of  the  sea.    It  is  said  to  be 
th«  preiienl  Xeres. 
a  town  of  Armenia,  in  Asia,  three 
lircr  Aias,  and  twelve  south  of 
about  It  is  excellent,  and 
ne. 

of  the  crab  insect. 

denomination  given  by  Pa- 

_^    int  gangrenous  ulcer  in  the 

by  a  mercurial  salt  in  the  blood. 

him  araneus,  and  ulcus  ara> 

quttyt  a  royal  courtier  or 

lie  with  Angarus.  Darius  king 

by  Plutarch,  in  his  book  on 

~  r,  to  have  fbnnexiy  been 

AtaKITS:,  or  ASTABOTBITES,  a 

Jews  who  worshipped  Ash- 
in  •acienl  geography,  a  city  on 
^Ofd^n :  on.. ,  ,f  iht'  names  of  Kab- 
Aj  .. 

ogy.    See  Asuta- 

al  of  C»sa- 

>  is  repre- 

'  aoocxea  iW 

blttbtl,  rrowri' 


m 


her  IctL, 
}ld>mia    Vnma 

t*  rw#  upon  d«b«tr, 

,  aow  lo,  now  fm, 
,  Utc  irurld  f  oth  «o, 
t,  and  evi-r  ahall. 

Cm.  A,  Th4  Prtkgkit. 

•nry,  the  followers 

lh«  errors  of  the 

prwaiifO    much   under   the 

\i  but  his  successor,  Michael 

tiseiD  with  very  severe  lawi. 


ASTEEPING.    In  steeping.    See  Srtw. 

Whrre  Perab'i  flavor* 
Perfume  proud  Babel's  bowen, 

Aod  paint  her  wall : 
There  we  laj'd  atteepitig 
Our  eyes  io  eodloaa  weepiac 
ForSion's  bll. 

P.  Fletcher'*  Poemt,  p.  163. 
ASTEISM,  in   rhetoric,  a  nleasant  kind  of 
irony,  or   handsome  way  of  deriding  anotlter. 
Such,  e.  g.  is  tliat  of  \'irgi! : 
Qui  Bftviuai  uod  udit,  auiet  tua  carmiiui,  Mavi,  &c 

ASTELL  (Mary)  was  the  daughter  of  an  opu- 
lent merchant  at  Newcaslle-upoo-Tyne,  where 
she  was  bom  about  1668.  She  was  educated  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  her  station  ;  and  amongst 
other  accomplishments  was  mistress  of  Utc  French, 
and  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
Her  uncle,  a  clergyman,  observing  in  her  marks 
of  a  promising  genius,  took  her  under  his  tuition, 
and  taught  her  mathematics,  logic,  and  philo- 
sophy. She  left  the  place  of  her  nativity  when 
she  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  spent  tbe 
remaining  part  of  her  life  ia  London  and  at 
Chelsea.  Here  she  pursued  her  studies  with 
great  assiduity,  made  great  proficiency  in  the 
above-mentioned  sciences,  and  acquired  a  more 
complete  knowledge  of  the  classics.  Among 
these  Seneca,  Epictetus,  Hierocles,Antoninus, 
Tully,  Plato,  and  Xenophon  were  her  favorites. 
She  wrote,  1.  A  Serious  Proposal  to  the  Ladies. 
2.  An  Essay  in  Defence  of  trie  Female  Sex.  3. 
Letters  concerning  the  Love  of  God.  4.  Essays 
upon  Marriage,  Crosses  in  Love,  and  Friend- 
ship. 5.  Moderation  truly  stated.  6.  The  Chris- 
tian Religion,  as  professed  by  a  daughter  of  the 
Church  of  England.  7.  Bart'ieraey  Fair,  or  an 
Enquiry  after  wit ;  and  other  works.  She  died  in 
1731,  aged  sixty-three,  and  was  buried  at  Chelsea. 

ASTENA,  a  genus  of  worms  of  the  mollusca 
Older,  in  the  Lin nxan  system. 

ASTEK,  in  ancient  pharmacy,  a  kind  of  me- 
dicine, invented  by  Andromachus,  against  de- 
fluxions  and  divers  pains. 

Aster,  in  botany,  starwort,  a  genus  of  the 
polygaraia  .superflua  order,  and  syngenesia  class 
of  plants ;  ranking  in  tlie  natural  method  under 
the  forty-ninth  order,  composita;  discoides.  The 
receptacle  is  naked  ;  the  pappus  simple ;  the 
rays  of  the  corolla  ten  ;  and  the  calyx  imoTicaied. 
There  are  above  thirty  species.  All  of  them 
may  be  raised  from  seed  sown  either  in  autumn 
or  spring  :  but  the  greatnr  part  being  perennial 
plants,  and  increasing  greatly  at  the  roots,  are 
generally  propagated  by  parting  their  roots  early 
in  the  spring,  lliey  will  grow  in  almost  any 
soil  or  situation ;  and  the  larger  sorts  increase 
very  fast.  They  grow  best  in  the  shade:  the 
lower  kinds  do  not  run  so  much  at  the  root,  but 
should  be  token  up  and  transplanted  every  otlier 
year ;  which  will  make  them  produce  much  fairer 
flowers.  Some  few  sorts  which  are  natives  of 
warm  climates,  will  nK{uire  artificial  heat  to  raise 
them,  if  not  to  preserve  them. 

AsTXR,  in  mineralogy,  a  species  of  Samian 
eartli. 

ASTERABAD,  a  small  province  of  Persia, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Caspian  Ma,  on  the 
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south  by  the  districts  or  D.imgan  and  Bi<»(iin, 
and  on  llic  north  and  east  by  the  river  Ashor. 
This  province  is  Uie  ancient  llyrcania,  and  U»e 
paternal  estate  of  the  present  kinpr  of  Persia,  as 
chief  of  the  tribe  Kajar,  or  Kujur  /rhich  has  en- 
tire possession  of  it.  The  capirol  is  situated  on 
the  south-east  shore  of  the  (^aspian  sea,  at  the 
mouth  if  the  river  Aster,  or  Ester.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Tamerlane,  and  i*  now  governed  by  a 
descendant  of  tl>e  rfi^inij  family  of  Persb,  300 
miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Ispaiian.  Long.  54°  E.,  lat. 
30O  44*  N. 

ASTERAC,  or  EsTERAC,  i  ci-devant  district 
of  France,  in  Armagnac,  now  included  in  the 
department  of  Gets.     It  is  fertile  and  populous. 

ASTERIA,  a  gem,  sometimes  called  the  cat's 
eye,  or  oculus  felis.  It  is  a  very  singular  and 
Wautiful  stone,  and  somewhat  approaches  to  the 
nature  of  the  opal,  in  having  a  bright  included 
color,  whicli  scorns  to  be  lodged  deep  in  the  body 
of  the  stone,  and  shifts  about,  as  it  in  moved,  in 
various  directions :  but  it  differs  from  tlie  opal 
in  all  other  particulars,  especially  in  its  want  of 
the  great  variety  of  colors  seen  in  that  gem,  and 
in  its  superior  hardness.  It  is  usually  found  t>e- 
tweeo  the  size  of  a  pea  and  the  breadth  of  a  six- 
pence; is  almost  always  of  a  semicircular  form, 
broad  and  flat  at  the  l>ottom,  and  rounded  and 
convex  at  the  top ;  and  is  naturally  smooth  and 
polished.  It  has  only  two  coj^rs,  a  pale  brown 
and  a  white;  the  brown  seemmg  the  ground,  and 
the  white  playing  about  in  it,  as  the  lire  color  in 
the  opal.  It  is  considerably  hntd,  and  will  Like 
a  fine  polish,  but  is  usually  worn  with  its  native 
ihape  and  smootliness.  It  is  found  ui  tlte  East 
andf  West  Indies,  and  m  Europe.  The  island  of 
Borneo  aflbrds  some  very  fine  ones,  but  they  are 
usually  small;  they  are  very  common  in  the 
saods  of  rivers  in  New  Spain;  and  in  Bohemia 
they  are  often  found  immersed  in  the  same 
masses  of  jasper  with  the  opal. 

AsTCRiA,  an  extraneous  fossil,  called  in  Eng- 
lish the  (tar-stone.  These  fossils  are  small, 
sliort,  angular,  or  sulcated  columns,  between  one 
and  two  inches  long,  and  seldom  al>ove  a  third 
of  an  inch  in  diameter :  composed  of  several 
regular  joints;  when  separated,  each  resembles 
a  radiated  star.  They  are,  not  without  rea^in, 
supposed  to  be  a  part  of  some  sea-fish  petrified, 
probably  the  aslerias  or  sea-star.  The  asteria  is 
alM  called  astrites,  astroites,  and  a<tten,scus. 
They  may  be  retluced  to  two  kinds  :  those  wiiose 
'whole  licMlie^  make  the  form  of  a  j>tar ;  and  lltoxe 
which  in  the  whole  are  irregular,  hut  arc  adorned 
as  it  were  with  cunstellatiuns  in  tlie  parts.  The 
asteriad  spoken  of  by  the  aiicii  nts  an|)cars  to  be 
of  thu  latter  kind.  Tlte  quality  ol  moving  in 
vinegar,  as  if  attimated,  is  scarcely  perceivable 
in  the  astrites,  but  «s  sijrnal  m  the  asteria.  I'he 
fi^rmcr  most  be  broken  in  small  pieces  before  it 
will  move ;  but  the  latter  will  move,  not  only  in 
H  whole  juint,  but  in  two  or  ihnrc  ktut  toi;ether. 
The  curious  freuurnlly  meet  with  tlicw  stoms  in 
many  parti  of  England. 

A>Tr.Rt*,  in  zoology,  a  name  by  which  some 
authors  hare  called  the  ialco  (alambunua,  or 
^os-h-jN'.l.,     Sc^  Faico, 

^\-  )tar-fi«lk,  or  i-ri-Mar,  lo  loolot.'y, 

let"  . .  l»  of  the  or^J' •  «jJ  vctmo  uioU 
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lusca.  It  has  a  depressed  Ixuly,  core 
coriaceous  coat;  is  cf^mposcii  of  five  i 
segments,  running  out  from  a  central  n 
furnished  with  numerous  tentacula ;  ana 
mouth  in  the  centre.  The  tentactila  I 
the  horns  of  snails,  but  serve  the  animal 
with.  They  are  capable  of  being  coutri 
shortened  :  and  it  is  only  at  the  creiilurt-s 
that  they  are  seen  of  their  fijll  length;  \ 
times,  no  part  of  them  is  seen  but  the  rj 
of  each,  which  is  formed  like  a  sort  of 
being  somewhat  larger  than  tlte  rest  of  iJ 
Aristotle  and  Pliny  called  this  genus  a^ 
Stella  marina,  from  llieir  resemblance  lo 
tured  form  of  the  stars  of  heaven ;  and 
serted  that  they  were  so  exceed  ing:ly 
instantly  to  consume  whatsoever  they  t 
The  fossil  world  has  been  jjready  enridiei 
fragments  and  remains  of  the  several  p 
star-tish  which  have  been  converted  intd 
See  Asteria.  There  are  many  species 
genus :  some  of  twelve,  thirteen,  and  e»j 
teen  rays.  Most  of  them  are  found  in  a 
We  enumerate  the  principal:  l.A. 
or  arborescent  sea-star,  naving  five 
from  an  angular  body ;  the  rays 
innumerable  branthes,  growing  stendi 
recede  from  the  base.  The^e  the  aal 
swimming,  spreads  like  a  net ;  and  when 
ceives  any  prey  witliin  tliem,  draws  I 
again.  It  is  called  by  some  the  Magellai 
fish,  and  basket-tisli.  2.  A.  clathaira,o| 
lated  sea-star,  with  five  short  thick  raysj 
beneath,  cancellated  above,  is  found 
coasts,  but  is  rare.  3..  A.  dtcacnemot 
ten  very  slender  rays,  with  numbers 
beards  on  the  sides ;  the  body  small,  a 
rounded  beneath  with  leu  tililorm  rajTS. 
habits  the  western  coasts  of  Scotland.  4 
cialis,  with  live  rays,  depressed,  ixmoii 
base,  yellow,  and  having  a  round  slhali 
culum  on  the  back,  is  tlie  mo>t  common  J 
on  oysters,  and  is  very  destructive  to  ti 
5.  A.  hispida,  with  five  rays,  broad,  aogi 
top,  and  rough,  with  short  bristles,  is  of 
color,  and  found  alwut  Anglesea.  6.  A. 
with  five  smooth  rays,  dotted  or  punctiU 
a  fine  purple  color,  also  found  about  A 
7.  A.  placenta,  with  five  very  broad  an 
braneous  rays,  extremely  thin  and  t3al 
about  Weymouth,  fi,  A.  spherulata,  wtl 
tagonal  indented  body;  a  small  global 
between  the  base  of  each  ray  ;  the  rays 
jointed,  taper,  and  hirsute  on  their  sidft 
of  Anglesea. 

AsTLRiAS,  in  ornithology,  the  atuzient' 
the  bittern.     See  Asmtn. 

ASTERION,  in  astronomy,  one  of  d 
venatici. 

ASTERISCUS,  in  botany,  utMiod4 
thalmum,  tlie  ox  eye. 

ASTERISK.  J     (ir.AaTfpmeoc,  a  did 

As'iFiiisM.  $of  airrqp,  a  •tur.  J 
denote  a  number  of  stars,  a  coai 
Asterisk  is  a  character  of  reference  uaed 
ing,  leseniblinj^  a  small  star. 

Dwvll  f>«rt)rulaHy  on  paaaiKr*  with  &n  Ml 
tlic  oli»ro«tioa»  wliirh  MXtrm  lucli  a  uuie, 
you  ■  dru  litfhu  '^Vifinii 
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h^  tOtA  Ihtt  skies  tHlb  atterumt,  and  h't»- 
ofMlg  t»  Ifaatn  ;  end  ihen  ftvUolofy  devises 
<ft  virt—  and  iBfcwnci  of  cacJi. 

lyiMyhed  lb«  IxsasUtiaQ  of  the  Srptu&^nt 
int  ramparrd  ii  wiUi  the  Hebrew, 
ATiiii  v&Bt  was  defeclivro,  and  by 
H  rrdanduiL  Grete. 

5i,  or  AsirRivSj  a  Roman  consul, 
>ut  A.  1).  "449.     He  wrote  A  Con- 
Old  and  New  Testament,  in  Latin 
iis  extant,  and  in  which  each  strophe 
''  tie  fir»l  verse,  an  historical  fact  in 
It,  and  in  the  second  an  appli- 
.  fact  to  acme  point  in  the  New. 

iJn  tlie  ftem.    See  Stern. 
^ly*  anil  attem,  we  fteemed  to  b«  come 
[  twa  Ie*g«tt  kia«d,  onto  &  Urge  and 


»y  &f  F  Drake,  1S78. 
i  harnde,  and  toniii  her  prow, 
I  deacendinfT  down  the  ttrrp, 
;  waja  behold  the  boiling  deep. 

the  rvctiiag,  fa"t"'g  wb  did  not  near 

jllMt  the  Wafer  ««a  ^ntvf  tu  attem,  we 

[isada  a  aigaal  for  the  cnuxeis  to 

Anmm'i  Votfoge,  p.  50. 

FwSl  to  signify  any  thing  at  some 

tlie  ship ;  being  the  opposite  of 

I  Mgnifies  the  space  before  her.    See 

S,  a  Trojan  hero,  who  fought 

gie  combat^  and  proved  him 

by  wounding  him  in  the  right 

dini;  which  Achilles  slew  him. 

IIYTON,  in  natural  history,  a  kind 

'  of  a  great  number  of  cylindric 

i«ng  oat  into  several  others,  so  as 

branched  stalks  of  a  very  intri- 

IDIUM,    a   kind    of   extraneous 

Mtne  f  ubstaoce  witli  the  asieria-  or 

which  t}iey  serfe  as  a  base.     Sec 

SlAa-«T03fC. 

ancient  county  of  Asti,  a  dis- 
Jv,  bounded   by   Chieri   and 
it,  by  the  V'ercellois  on 
by  Ui€   marqui::ate  of 
It  is  a  fnnlful  and  po- 
about  twenty-Ave  miles  long 
iMDad,  nA  belongs  to  tlie  house  of  Sa- 
jnAnct*  eicellent  wines,  and  exrwrts 
I  of  Italy  lar^p  quantities  of  olives. 
Isi-AXD,  an  island  to  the  north- 
gulf  of  Caq>entiiria,  New  Holland, 
traces  of  iron  ore,  and  well 

*  Sequent,  difficult,  and  short  re* 
ip  JOBSied  With  a  hissing  sound  and  a 
BDKulljr  in  the  night-time,  and  when 
r  «i  to  a  piODC  posture ;  because  then  tlie 
of  dM  umer  oeily  bear  so  against  tlie 
pSf  M  ID  Icattn  the  capacity  of  the  breast, 
bare  less  room  to  move.    See 

of  Montserrat  in  Italy,  capital  of 

bas  a  bishop's  see  ;  a  well  for' 

j;  walla  and  deep  ditches:  and  is 

!  cat^p  boroagh,  citadel,  and  castle. 
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Tliere  are  a  j^reat  many  churches,  convents,  and 
other  handsome  building?  in  it.  It  is  seated  on 
the  Tanaro,  twenty-four  miles  east  of  Turin. 
Population  22,000.  Tlie  inhabiUnts  carry  on 
a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  silk, 
which  is  promoted  by  the  situation  of  the  towi; 
on  the>high-road  from  Alessandria  to  Turin. 

ASTIGI,  in  ancient  geography,  a  colony,  and 
conventus  juridicus,  of  Bwtica,  situated  on  the 
Singulus,  which  falls  into  the  Bsetis ;  called  also 
Colonia  Astigitana,  and  Augusta  Firma;  now 
Ecya,  midway  between  Seville  and  Corduba. 

ASTIPULATE,  i      To  make  an  agreement. 

AsTip't;LATiON.    J  See  Stipclate. 

I  do  by  my  royal  autliority,  confirm  to  persons  of 
mon&itical  religion,  and  by  die  consent  and  ashptda- 
tion  of  my  princcn  n&d  pecri  do  establish  and  conaign 
to  thorn  that  tnonasterv. 

Bp.  kaU't  PdemuKd  Wartu,  p.  187. 

Shprtly,  all,  but  a  hateful  Kpicnnu,  have  ojrftpw. 
latfd  to  this  truth.  Id.  Dtootiamai  Witrlu. 

ASTIPLlLiVTOR,  among  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, he  by  whose  consent  and  leave  a  nun  takes 
tlie  reliioous  habit. 

ASTLE  (Thomas),  an  Enii^Ush  antiquary,  was 
the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Statfordshire.  After  he 
had  received  a  liberal  education,  Mr.  Grenville 
took  him  under  bis  patronage,  and  about  1763 
gave  him  a  place  along  with  Sir  Joseph  Ayloffc 
and  Dr.  Ducarel»  in  the  superinlendance  of  the 
VVe.'«tminsler  records.  In  1766  he  was  chosen  to 
conduct  the  printing  of  the  ancient  records  of 
parliament;  and  in  1775  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal clerk  in  dbe  record  office  in  the  Tower ; 
from  which,  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Shelly,  be 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  records. 
He  died  in  December  1803,  and  ^vas  the  author 
of  many  curious  papers  in  the  volumes  of  the 
Archaeologia ;  also  of  a  work  entitled  Origin  and 
Progress  of  Writing,  as  well  hieroglyphic  as  ele- 
mentary ;  which  was  first  printed  in  1784,  4to, 
and  atptin  in  1803. 

ASTLEY  (John),  a  native  of  Wem  in  Shrop- 
shire, though  he  studied  painting  tinder  the  same 
master  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  is  more  me- 
morable as  a  favorite  of  fortune,  than  as  a  limner. 
His  best  pictures  are  copies  of  the  Bentivoglio's, 
Titian's  Venus,  h.c.  l^dy  Daniel,  having  sat  to 
him  for  her  picture,  witliin  a  week  after  gave 
him  the  oD^inal,  with  tlie  estate  of  Duckenfield, 
worth  £5000  a  year.     He  died  in  1787. 

AsTLEY  (Philip),  the  founder  of  the  royal  am- 

Shitheaire  near  \Vestminster  Bridge,  was  bom  at 
lowcastle-under-line  in  1742, and  bred  a  cabinet- 
maker. In  1759  he  enlisted  in  the  light  Horse, 
and  served  seven  years  in  Germany,  where  he 
acquired  the  reputauon  of  a  good  soldier.  On 
his  return  home,  be  began  to  exhibit  equestrian 
perforrnances;  and  in  1780  erected  a  building 
which  he  called  the  amphitheatre  riding  house, 
for  which  he  subsequently  procured  a  license. 
In  1794  Mr.  Astley  went  to  the  continent  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  anny.  This  campai^  led  to  tlie 
publication  of  his  Descriptive  and  Historical 
Account  of  the  places  now  the  theatre  of  war  in 
the  Low  Countries,  witli  plans  of  fortifications; 
].x)ndon,  1794,  8vo;  and  Kemarks  on  the  Pro- 
fession and  Duly  of  a  Soldier.  Mr.  Astley  buUt 
amphidieaties  at  Dublin  and  at  Paris,  and  the 
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Olympic  Pavilion  near  the  Strand.  He  closed 
an  active  and  diversified  life  at  Paris,  October 
20lh,  1814,  al  the  ape  of  seventy-tViO-  Another 
work  of  his  is  entitled  A  System  of  Equeiiinan 
Education,  eshibiting  the  Beauties  and  Defects 
of  the  Horse,  1800,  4to. 

ASTOMI,  in  anthropology,  a  people  feigned 
to  b«  witliout  mouths.  Pliny  speaks  of  a  nation 
of  Astomi  in  India,  who  lived  only  by  the  smell 
or  e(flu>'ia  of  bodies  uken  in  by  the  nose ! 

ASTON  (Sir  Arthur),  a  commander  in  the 
service  of  Charles  I.  was  al  the  head  of  tlie  dra- 
goons at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  and  three  times 
defeated  the  earl  of  Essex,  lie  was  successively 
governor  of  Reading  and  Oxford.  He  had  the 
misfortune  to  break  one  of  his  lep;s  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  amputation  necessary  ;  and, 
serving  in  Ireland  after  the  death  of  the  kine, 
when  Cromwell  look  Drogheda,  where  Aston 
was  governor,  his  brains  were  beaten  out  with 
his  wooden  leg. 

AsTos  (Sir  Thomas),  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Cheshire,  was  created  baronet  in  1628,  and  ap- 
pointed iiigh  shenfT  of  Cheshire  in  1635.  He 
raised  a  troop  of  horse  for  king  Charles  t.,  but 
was  defeated  and  wounded  in  Uie  vicinity  of 
Nantwich  in  1642.  He  was  afterwards  made 
prisoner,  and  carried  to  Stafford  ;  and,  while 
endeavouring  to  make  his  escape,  a  soldier 
struck  him  on  the  head,  which,  with  other 
wounds  he  had  received,  brought  on  a  fever, 
which  ended  in  his  dfalh,  in  1643.  Sir  Thomas 
was  author  of,  1 .  A  Uemonstrance  against  Pres- 
bytery, 1641,  4io;  2.  A  Short  Survey  of  the 
Presbyterian  Discipline;  3.  Brief  Review  of 
the  Institution,  Succession,  and  Jurisdiction  of 
Bishops. 

Ang.-Sax.  stunian,  to 
stun.  Old  Fr.  fttonne,  to 
amaze,  to  eiicite  wonder, 
surprise;  to  stiike  as  with 
thunder,  startle,  stupify, 
"^confound,  benumb ;  to  ston- 
ny,  or,  as  we  say  in  modem 
phrase,  to  petrify.  As- 
tound is  from  the  same 
root,  and  of  a  correspoud- 


ASTON'E, 

Aston't, 

AiTOK'riso, 

AsTDN'tEDNF-SS, 

Aston'ish, 
astos'ishedlv, 

AsTON'tSHISO, 

Ayrosf'isHiKCLT, 

ASTOM'lSUUeKT, 

A.nocif'o. 
mg  signification. 

But  nrthrlr*  how  that  it  wende 
He  drmd  hjrm  of  his  nwne  Mmne 
Tfast  naaketh  hym  well  the  more  Mtone. 

Goiter .   dm.  A.  book  ri. 
And  with  thi*  word  »he  fell  to  ^lunil 
Atwouiir.  uui  there  «h«  Ujr  attouni. 

Id.  ih.  I.  iv. 

And    aiKKia    all    the    poplo   t^yaft   ihc«u«  wm 

Mlo^fei  awl  th«i  dreddtn,  sad  thei  rrnDy(i|:«  gnum 

Ww-  Witbf.  Math.  ch»p.  ix. 

Bo  mtOKf/iUd  (O  ye    heaau),    b«    htnyde,  and 

■Iwshii  SI  toA  •  lliio<e,  ujrrthe  xhr  l<ont .     For  my 

p«plt  d«M  two  mob.         fiihU,  1 539.  J«r«n^,  c  ti 

Hot  looks  did  so  amomak  mx. 

Aod  Mt  Ktjr  heart  a  qualmc, 
liike  ttac  ^t  gu 'd,  I  wM  aauu'd, 
A«d  ia  a  Mraofcr  ukiog. 

BmleUtr,  in  EUis,  vul.  iii, 
Thot*  l]io«ghta  may  nanle  v«l|.  Wi  oot  ^tit^md, 
Tho  vittMvo  mind  ;  thw  «rver  <wlU,  attmdad 
8/  •  amof  ndiiif  rbainploii,  cottM-uucr.         Mtiltom, 


Kow  ihey  lie  i 

Grovcliag  and  prottraie  on  jod  lake  of  6m 

A*  wc  crn  whilp,  attotrnded  and  am^d,  ji 

No  wonder,  fall'n  such  a  pemicioaa  heigfl 

MiUom,  PamUitM 

Princrt,  potenUtM^I 

Wariion,  the  flow'r  of  heaven,  once  yoon,  ■ 

If  such  attonulunent  as  this  can  kIm  1 

Immortal  spirits.  I 

But  an  Mte  mote,    \ 

Pondering  the  danger  with  deep  thonghla ;  i 

I  n  other's  countenance  road  his  own  dismay  i 

Aitomiht.  I 

As  when  aomo  peasant  in  a  bushy  brakj 

Has  with  anwary  fonting  prrssrd  a  make 

He  starts  aside,  atttmiMh'd,  when  he  spies 

His  rising  crest,  blue  neck,  and  roltingj;  tj 

Dryd» 
The  palaces  of  Pern  and  Mexico  wen 
mean  and  incommodious  habitations,  if  cod 
the  honsct  of  European  monarchs  ■,  y«e  id 
forbear  to  view  them  with  aittrntMhrnei^,  whA 
bcred  that  they  were  built  witboal  the  me  o^ 

Whence  many  wearied  c'erlbey  had  o'e^ 
The  middle  stream  ( for  Lhcy  La  vaio  hav«  Q 
A^ain  retum'd  attmnded  and  aghast. 
No  one  regardful  look  would  ever  barkvwl 

A  genliu,  universal  as  bis  tbeiH« 
A^oniihimg  as  chaos. 

At  firsb^  heard  solemn  thro'  the  vcrgft  of] 
The  tempest  growls ;  but  as  it  nearer  comco,, 
And  roUt  its  awful  burden  on  the  wind. 
The  lightning's  flash  a  larger  curve,  and  nq) 
The  noise  asloiMdi.  rAoaum^ 

Unmanly  dread  iava4 

The  French  athmy'd.  J 

AttonUkment  is  that  state  of  the   sool  m 
its  motioDi  art  faspendcd,  with  some  degraol 
BvrhM  em  Om  SiMime  Msi  I 

A  charmcterto  exalted,  so  Mienuous,  so  «^ 
authoritalive,  oMkmidxd  a  corrupt  age,  aad 
sury  trembled  at  the  name  of  Pitt,  ibiOttl) 
classes  of  venality. 

Gratian't  Charaeter  of  Lor4  I 

ASTORCHA,  in  botany,  a  name  | 
some  botanists  to  the  stoechas. 

ASTORGA,  an  ancient  city  of  Spail 
kinplom  of  Leon,  with  a  bishop's  see,  s( 
the  river  Tuerto,  and  well  fortined.  It  % 
a  most  agreeable  plain,  about  160  mild 
west  of  Madrid.  It  is  now  the  chief  {4 
small  marquisate,  the  castle  of  which  it« 
In  its  territory  lies  the  lake  of  Saoabna, 
which  the  Tuerto  passes  with  such  rapid 
agitate  the  whole  surface. 

ASTIl/EA,  in  astronomy,  a  name  of 
Virgo,  by  others  called  Engone,  and  m 
Isis. 

AsTaiCA,  in   mythology,  tlie  gf>ddei| 
tice,  and   daughter  of  Jupiter   by  Tb< 
as  others  say,  by  Nemesis,  the  goddett 
gcance.     The  poets   feign  that  AsItm] 
heaven  to   reside  on  earth,   in  the  gol 
but,  growing  weary  of  the  iniquities  of 
she  left  the  earth,  and  relumed  to  hea 
the  commenced  a  consielhiliun  of  stars, 
her  orb  jtill  looks  down  on  the  ways  of 

ASTRAUAU  in  architecture,  a  litt! 
moulding,  whirh  in  the  orders  surrotuuia 
of  tliv  shaA  or  body  of  die  column.     Its 
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its  reMtnbiancc  to  th«  bone 

loi.     It  u  also  called 

• ;  it  is  B««i  at  the  bottoms 

columns,  and  on  other  oc- 

rly  icpreseots  a  ring,  on  what- 

it  is  placed ;  and  the  origi- 

was  that  of  a  circle  of  iron  put 

ibk  of  a  tree  used  to  support  an 

its  splitting.    The  astragal  is 

lis  and  berries,  and  is  used  in 

entablatures  to  separate  the  se- 

tbe  arctutrave.     See  AjicaiTEC- 


.  colmno 


gunneiy,   a  round   moulding 
I  m  cannoti,  about  half  a  foot  from 

)£D£S,  in  botany,  the  phaca  of 

lANC  Y  ;  from  arpayoKot,  and 

i;  a  species  of  dirinatiou  pcr- 

ring  small    pieces,  with  marks 

the  letters  or  the  alphabet ;  the 

tion  of  which  formed  the  an- 

kind  of  divination  was 

>le  of  Hercules  at  Achaia. 

in  natural  history,  a  species 

i  called  from  its  resembling  a 

whence  it  is  also  denomi- 

VS,  in  anatomy,  the  bone  of  the 

IT. 

in  botany,  milk-vetch,  or  liquor- 
ms  of  the  decandria  order,  and 
oi  plants ;  ranking  in   the  na- 
ander   the   thirty'Second   order, 
pod  is  gibbous  and  bilocular. 
thirty-nine  species.  1.  A. 
tpion    species,  grows   wild 
Ittvatcd  places,  and  is  often  re- 
Mr.  Aoder»on  as   proper  food 
.tngacantlia,  a  thorny   bush, 
and  Greece,  which  yields 
alb.     This   is  of  so  strong  a 
of  it  will  give  a  pint  of  water 
of  a  synip,  which  a  whole  ounce 
suiScit^nt  to  do.      Hence 
ttoches  and  the  like  purposes, 
other  gums. 
city  and  gOTemmeni  of  tlie 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
irat  Tatarian  sovereit^ty, 
a  Russian  province  by  the  Tzar 
rich  in  1-554,     It  forms  a  distinct 
after  it*  principal  city  ;  having 
i  Irom  thu  of  Caucasus,  in  which 
Jodcd.     It  IS  bounded  by  the 
iicasus,  Saratov,  Orenburg:,  the 
Tanan,  the  Caspian  Sea, 
provinces  of  Daghistao 
coniains  1 2,560  <quare  geo- 
Tlie  namher  of  its  inhabitants 
I  400,000.     Its  extent  from 
600  geographical  miles,  and 
■boot  520.    The  climate  is 
\^gt  llMnnoireter  risini;  in  the  sum- 
(I'akvenbdt) ;  but  tlie  nigiits  are 
•lesf  rtty  copious.     The  ice  is 
ffnuQfb  to  bear  at  the  end  of 
>istioi  melted  again  till  February. 


This  is  followed  by  violent  storms ;  but  spring 
soon  advances,  the  ground  is  covered  with  flowers, 
and  the  whole  face  of  nature  changed.  The 
summer  is  remarkably  dry.  This  government  is 
separat4.>d  from  that  of  Kazan  and  the  Kozaks  of 
the  Ural,  by  a  barren  branch  of  the  Uralian  chain, 
which  stretches  from  north  to  south,  and  is  the 
only  line  of  hills  in  this  province.  The  rest  of 
tlie  govemmenl  is  one  continued  level.  The 
principal  rivers,  besides  tlie  V'olga  and  Ural, 
are  the  Akhiuba,  running  parallel  witli  tlie  \'olga, 
the  Manich,  the  great  and  little  Uzen,  the  Kuban, 
the  Kuma,  lost  in  the  summer  months  in  the 
sands,  the  Terek,  the  Malka,  and  the  Sula.  The 
air  in  the  Steppes  is  said  to  be  very  unhealthy. 
At  a  distance  from  the  stream  the  soil  becomes 
salt  and  barren,  and  is  covered  with  drifting  sand. 
There  are  several  salt  lakes,  such  as  the  Ijogdo^ 
Bosinskoe,  Graznoe,  Kobilikha,  &c. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Volga  rhubarb  and  liquor- 
ice are  plentihil,  and  the  extract  from  tlie  root 
of  the  latter  is  prepared  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties in  the  city  of  Astraklian.  The  sea-rose, 
found  near  the  mouth  of  the  V'oli3;a,  is  here  con- 
sidered as  snored  and  nutritious.  Its  flowers 
luive  a  fragrant  smell,  and  give  an  essential  water 
of  tlie  scent  of  amber.  The  shrubs  of  the  Steppes 
are  cherries,  sloes,  dwarf  almonds,  and  capers. 
Near  tlie  river  there  are  the  willow,  alder,  birch, 
ash,  poplar,  elm,  and  oak  ;  the  beech  also  on  the 
Kuban  ;  but  no  large  woods.  The  fruit  trees  are 
Tatarian  mulberries,  cherries,  apples,  pears, 
plums,  apncots,  peaches,  quinces,  and  vines ; 
and  on  the  latter  there  are  also  figs,  almonds, 
wild  olives,  Spanish  chestnuts,  pomegranates,  and 
Cornelian  cherries  (Comus  mas),  which,  when 
pickled,  taste  like  olives.  Silk,  tobacco,  and 
cotton  are  plentiful ;  and  the  gardens  produce  all 
the  common  roots  and  herbs.  The  pastura-^e  is 
excellent,  and  much  cattle  is  reared.  Sea  and 
rock-salt,  natron,  epsora-salt,  salt-petre-earih, 
bitumen,  and  mineral  pitch,  are  also  an  abundant 
source  of  wealth  to  Astrakhan. 

The  population  of  the  province  is  composed  of 
a  great  number  of  different  nations ;  Russians, 
Kozaks,  Tartars,  Kalmuks,  Indians,  I'ersians, 
Armenians,  &c.  Gt-nerally  the  military,  public 
officers,  merchants,  mechanics,  and  odier  citizens, 
are  Russians.  The  garrisons  on  the  Ural  cori!>i«t 
of  Kozaks,  derived  from  those  of  the  Don,  who 
choose  their  own  officers,  except  their  commander, 
the  hetman,  or  ataman,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
Russian  government.  Tlie  Tartars  are,  excepting 
a  small  number,  nomad  tribes,  continually  en- 
camped, consisting  of  about  9000  families.  The 
Kalmuks,  about  12,000  families,  are  of  tlie  Derbel 
tribe,  and  encamp  between  the  Volga,  Don,  and 
Kuma.  Tliere  are  ;dso  Armoniuns,  Greeks, 
GeoT)^ans(Gruzinians),  Bukhariaus,  Khivinzians, 
and  11  indoos,  in  considerable  numbers,  constantly 
inhabiting  the  city,  to  say  nothing  of  the  I'luro- 
pcans  who  ore  generally  to  be  fouud  there. 
.Some  colonies,  established  on  the  Terek  and 
Kuma  in  1781,  cultivate  grain,  gardens,  and 
vineyards,  and  produce  a  considerable  quantity 
of  silk.  The  n<  niber  of  their  villages  amounted 
10  fifty-three  in  1796. 

j\«iinAtnAK,  the  capital  of  the  above  govern* 
ment,    (called    urigiiiaUy    liajc   Teikhan,    the 
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Gitcrchan^  or  Ginlerchan,  of  the  middle  ages), 
issituaiedin  E.  long.  49'' 2' 15',  N.lat.46°2l'12'*, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  populous  and  important 
cities,  ntnkint^  as  the  third  town,  perhaps,  of  the 
llussian  empire.  It  contains  nearly  70,000  in- 
habitants. It  stands  on  a  bill,  in  a  long  narrow 
island  of  the  Volga,  about  thirty  miles  from  its 
entrance  into  the  Caspian,  surrounded  by  iwampn, 
which  in  spring  are  eery  unhealthy.  *  The  town 
Itself,  without  iccludiner  tlie  suburb*,  is  from  six 
to  ei^ht  miles  in  circumference.  The  houses  are 
built  principally  of  brick  and  sand-stone.  Here 
it  an  old  Tatar  castle,  or  kremi,  and  Ute  Beloi- 
Gorotl  (white  tower),  built  by  die  tzar,  Michael 
Feodyrovich,  now  in  ruins;  a  cathedral,  arch- 
bishop's palace,  public  offices,  main  miard, 
arsenal,  and  powder  magazine.  Bekorwl,  which 
a<Ijoins  the  kreml,  on  the  same  hill,  is  2510  feet 
long,  1440  feel  broad,  and  7110  feel  in  circum- 
ference. The  city  has  four  gates,  and  some 
ruined  walls.  The  streets  are  ill  paved,  and 
much  exposed  to  inundations.  Belween  the 
kreml  and  the  canal,  on  Uie  \'olga,  is  the  dock- 
yard, on  the  other  side  of  which  are  the  Tatarion 
and  Armenian  suburbs  (slobods),  and  barracks 
for  the  tnxips.  The  fxchanne,  where  ships  from 
the  Caspian  unlade  and  land  their  goods,  is  not 
far  from  St.  Nicolas's  Gate,  and  opposite  to  it  is 
the  haven  for  vessels  coming  down  the  river. 
Within  the  suburbs  are  about  100  vineyards, 
thirty  of  which  belong  to  the  crown ;  a  school  for 
the  artillery,  a  bank,  and  court  of  justice,  in 
what  was  formerly  the  Troitzkoi  convent ;  and, 
in  the  Belograd.  the  Spasso-preobrashenski  con- 
vent, two  pariah  chiirches,  two  hospitals,  and  a 
hitxkr  for  i1m  use  of  the  Armenians  and  Hin- 
doos. 

The  variety  of  nations  and  religions  in  Astra- 
khan is  manifested  by  the  number  and  difference 
of  the  places  of  worship.  The  total  of  them  is 
fifty-seven :  twenty-three  Russian  churches  of  tlie 
Greek  communion ;  twenty-seven  Talahan 
mosques,  churches,  and  temples ;  four  Arme- 
nian, two  Roman  Catholic,  one  Lutheran,  and 
one  Hindoo  temple.  There  is  also  a  handsome 
hospital  dedicated  to  Sl  Paul,  and  six  monas- 
teries; several  dyeing-houses,  brick-fields,  tallow- 
candle  manufactories,  one  iron-foundry,  and 
looms  for  weaving  liuen,  veils,  and  sashes.  The 
morocco  leather  ni:inufacturcd  here  is  most  ev 
teemed,  next  to  the  Turkish  ;  especially  ttie  red. 
lliere  is  also  an  esublishment  iKre  for  rearing 
silk-worms,  and  a  botanic  garden.  European 
l^oods  are  brought  either  by  water  from  Petcrs- 
Imrgh,  or,  on  sledgvs,  by  bud  from  Moscow,  and 
are  shipped  acro««  the  Caspian,  or  conveyed  to 
Biloi:<loK,  in  Mount  Caucu^us,  The  merchants 
•njjBjjed  in  this  tnulc  employ  ?50  vc%seU  of  dif- 
r  i,^v,      More   thiiii  half  uf  the  whole 

I  I  on  is  in  the  Itiindt  of  Uic  .\r(n<::niun«. 

M  luy  oi  mo  Russmn  merchaiiti  erjiploy  their 
ves'iciii  in  trudiii^  toyages  to  I'crtia,  Khtv«, 
nt  HiiLhimi,  or  carrying  storrs  to  Kizlixr.  and 
salt,  ff»r  the  crown,  to  tho  town*  on  the  Volga, 
Tlic  Mtncioo  mi:rchants  generally  quit  their  nativij 
cftunlry  at  an  early  age,  wtliti);  out  with  a  imall 
i.ii.i!il.  utiiili  lUov  viHJii  (IK  I.  xti-  by  tniiJe  <in 
1  ind  make 

y  '  «■'»    (Wlft- 


khan  have  their  goods  on  credit;  so 
latter  are  always  deeply  in  their  debt. 

The  imports  from  Persia  and  Bukhar^ 
of  raw  silk,  alwul  120,000  lbs.  yearly,  w< 
woollens,  madder,  galls,  morocco  leather, 
dyed  linens,  silks,  gauzes,  small  carj^cts, 
panes*  frankincense,  beitoar,  naphtha,  ri 
skins,    lamb-skins,     Circassian     cloth, 
(pelisses),     mountain-honey,     tobacco, 
gowns,  Persian  peas,  dried  fruits,  almon< 
pomegranates,  olives,  oil.  safi'ron,  dried 
and  spices.     The  exports  consist  almost 
of  foreign  manufactures ;  such  as  velvet, 
satin,   plush,  linen,   and  other  woveo 
sugar,  Russia-leather,  iron,  dyeing  su^ 
glass,  coral,  steel  and  iron  wares,  metal 
wrought  gold   and  silver,   wax,  soap, 
alum,   quick-silver,   vitriol,  sal-ammon 
Caravans  often  arrive  by  land  at  Astrakliait 
Bukhurh  and  Khiva.     1'he  Indian  tradtt"] 

from  6  to  700,000  roubles  (£l20  to  1 

nually.     The  silk-manufactures  are  saM 
ploy  from  3  to  400,000  (£C0  lo  80,000). 
supplies  sent  to  the  Caucasian  lines 
Terek,  from  4  to  500,000  (£lOO  to  t 
Tlie  prices  of  all  internal  produce  are  tow. 
is  known   concerning  the  origin  of 
or  of  its  condition  before  the  ^irteentb 
when  William  de  Rubruguis  found  it  z 
without  any  fortifications  ;  but»  at  the  d 
that  century,  it  was  a  considerable  em 
tlie  trade  with  India  and  China ;  and  c 
ruined  by  Timur.     It  was  still  a  menf 
when  Josaphat  Barbaro  saw  it  in  lh« 
century  ;  but  Ambrosio  Contareni,  the  V* 
ambassador,  in  the  latter  end  of  that 
found  a  considerable  trade  in  rice  and  silk 
ried  on  there.     The  conquest  of  it,  by   ii»r  t* 
Ivan   Vasiliovich,  in  1554,  was   tberf        -  '' 
advantageous  to  Russia,  as  it  gave  h^  - 
mand  not  only  of  the  Volga,  but  also  oi  . 
pian,  an  advantage  which  she  has  not  ni 
to  improve. 

ASTILVLISH,  among  miners,  is  the 
gold  in  its  first  stale. 

ASTRANTIA,    Mastchwort,   in   boi 
genus  of  the  digynia  order,  and  the  pri 

class  of  plants ;  ranking  in  the  natural 

under  the  forty-fifth  order,  urobellalzr.  T1i»  4 
volucrum  is  lanceolated,  o|>cn,  equal,  ani  I 
lored.  The  species  are  two:  1.  A.  major,  ^ 
A.  minor,  both  natives  of  tiie  Alps,  and  potM 
ing  no  remarkable  properties. 

ASTRAP.tA,    in    natural   history,   a 
given  by  the  ancients  to  a  stone,  uik*  caOf 
improperly,  astrapia,  and  by  some  asiianLLt.. 
was  Ota  blue,  or  blackish  ote,  with  \^ 
(nti<Jn«,  ninniriv'  in  the  form  of  waves  :■' 
^ionl.  of  the  Persian  lapis  UuuU  « 

Ihis  \  \ry  arc  ram. 

AMKAKII,  in  writers  of  the  midAtI 
the  same  with  inunsiuiiarii,  thos*  whv  lift 
the  house  or  family,  at  tlic  time  when  a 
dies, 

A.ST{L\HIl-S  H*r.r.s ;  from  r.  !         • '  "r^ 
a  hearth  ;  is  ii»itl  m  our  old  m  i  •< 

ancestor,  by  contcyance,  hath  ..  ^   .,„  „^.n 
patent,  uTKl  hu  fiunily,  in  a  liouw     -n  \^  | 
Umc. 
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".      According  ^o  TookCj,  the  past 
Ang.-Sax.  ««flt  slKtgan,  to  stray,  to 

ty,  beicerh  tbjr  GchI  do  lini.'<<, 

b  er^iT  »*tretiB  tbcmght  <toth  fcc, 
t>4ee  if>,  vbrn  thou  woiiJdst  go«  oi/ray. 


d  I  ihe  vbiEe 

e  yiM  ipcnd  your  time  is  vmin. 

Gwf^e  If^uW,  M  BUk,  v.  i. 
MM  xnd  doabt  »rp  nmit  Uptiig  »w'*f. 
{ff  I  ro*u  in  conjecture  furlwn. 
••  tli«  li»v«ll«r,  funti  Antl  artrajf, 
{he  uid  th«  tdlwj  i-(fi>lg«eee  of  mom. 

Btattie't  Htrmii. 
T,  e.  fie  ifc^.    "1       ilf/riH^'M,     atirk- 

in»  [  coniMct,     To   make 

Ik,  rsirail  or  iiarrow,  lo 

WTTLT,  Ueifhieii     or     tSraw 

itar,  a:  Sc  oi^  J  dose,  to  bnad;  op- 
hx. 

OMed  bj  m  eoBtnetion  of  dbt  ipiiita  of 
Aiih  amtneliioa,  by  coaMqaeaee,  mMm- 
■•■•  af  the  bnfai,  and  tbndiy  wodeth 

m  sBqpntb  an  Mtriatiw ;  but  nd  «a 
I  i*  Mt  gnlcfnl  to  tbe  body :  Car  s  pleas* 
I  dath  lather  Uod  ia  the  nerraa,  than 

and  tbercfoie  luch  artririinii  k  foia^A  m 
lanh  taite.  M. 

ia  very  mtbrw^ma,  and  dienfora  of  alow 
/d.  Nahtra  Hutoiy. 
intsbeth  teiuiblc  penpiration,  encreaaeth 
e ;  for  that  reason,  a  strengthening  and 
X  often  condnceth  to  thia  pnipoae. 

Arbutkmot  om  Alimenti. 
paita  were  to  be  relaxed  or  lutrieted,  as 
bvmonrs  pass,  either  in  too  small  or  too 
lie*.  W. 

vbatancea  are  proper  for  dry  atrabilarian 
;  who  ar^  subject  to  OMtrietion  of  the  belly, 
I.  Id.im  Diet. 

d,  auistcre  and  bitter  snbatances,  by  their 
create  borroar;  that   is,    stimulate  the 

Id. 

medicines  are  binding,  vhich  act  by  the 
their  particles;  whereby  they  cormgate 
lei,  and  make  them  draw  op  doaer. 

toH,  in  law.    See  Thirlaob. 

los,  in  medicines,  tbe  operation  of 

nedicines. 

X'S  Lapis,  in  natural  history,  a  kind 

itone,  broken  or  cut  from  the  enastroe, 

uue  maunei  as  the  trochitae,  from  the 

>%  )  On  stride,  on  straddle.  See 
DLE.  S  Stride,  and  Straddle. 
•  lay  their  native  anna  aside, 
r  BM>deaty ;  and  ride  aitride.  Uudibnu. 
lace,  where  tbe  Rhone  is  so  straitened 
rocks,  that  a  man  may  stand  astride  upon 
Bogle. 
J),  in  ornithology,  a  species  of  the 

Ejrrs,  in  the  materia  medica,  sub- 
tinguished  by  a  rough  austere  taste, 


and  changing;  solutions  of  iron,  especial  1 

made  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  into  a  dark  pvjjirn.       " 
Wadt  color ;  such  tts  gtlls,  tonuentil  root,  bistort 
root,  batausliiies,  terra  japgaica,  acacia,  &c. 

ASTUOBOIJSM;  froiu  ariff,  a  ster,  and 
^oXXw,  to  strike ;  the  same  witJi  sphacelus ; 
tliough  properly  applied  to  plants  which  are  de' 
stroyed  in  ilie  dognJays,  3S  if  blasted  by  that 
sUtr. 

ASTllOCHITES,   or  Asthoites.     See  As- 

THRFA. 

ASTROGNOSIA;  firott]  erit^,  star,  and  jt- 
witaxiiit  I  know ;  the  nrt  of  knowing  the  fixed 
stars,  tlicir  natnts,  ranks,  situations  in  the  cod- 
steilntioTts,  ami  the  like.     See  Astrohoht. 

.\*'TBOLABRE,  i        ^i-     ''*7?'     *    ^^'^    "^^ 

A^'TROL^BY.  j^'M^"-"^.    It!d<e. 

Thp  firtt*  partyp  of  tbii  tr«s,ttse  ahall  i^bearnf  tliu 
EiaeureAj  anif  the  mifinUres  of  thiiu>  iuJT«Ja%,  bnaLtuc 
tbat  iJiaki  &halt  have  tbe  grciite'r  knowynj^  of  tbyni} 
owDf:  in»(nj,iiirnt.<^        Chtmcer,  Attmlaititf  {,  262.  c-  i. 

For  T  h&vc  bt-ii  toward  tlit  partiea  of  Hra^ban,  and 
behtiden  the  atinlatim,  that  tlw  stem  that  is  dapt 
the  tranamoBtiqfne,  in  6S  degiMa  highe. 

Sir  Jokm  iWJnairfm'ffg- 
liv'd  Tydw  wBm,ltam3k  vith  &ia  nry  vhidi  ahoaa 
Mora  bright  i' tihs  aoan^  than  othera  bwm  ai  Bfloa, 
He'd  take  hk  artniUa^nad  aeek  out  hem 
What  new  star  tw^adidgiU  onr  hemiapbera. 

Drgim.  OmA$  Death  of  LoriHutki^f^ 

'  AsTxouivE,  among  the  Rodents,  wu  ibensw 
■s  our  annillarj  sphere. 

Astro  LABEy  among  die  modems,  is  used  for  a 
planisphere/ or  a  stereographic  progecHon  of  the 
sphere,  either  upon  the  plane  of  the  equator,  the 
eye  being  supposed  to  be  in  the  pole  of  the 
world,  or  upoti  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  at  the 
time  the  eye  is  supposed  in  the  point  of  the  in- 
tersection ot  the  equinoctial  and  horizon. 

ASTRCLOGY,    ^      Atjjp,  a  star,  and  Xoyoc, 
Astro'loger,  a  discourse ;  from  Xcyw,  I 

Astro'looian,  [say.  In  Latin  writers, 
Astro'looick,  I  astrology  was  synonymous 
Astro'logicall,  with,  and  more  in  use 
Astrolo'cically.J  than,  astronomy.  This 
usage  has  been  imitated  by  our  elder  writers. 

On  which  was  written,  not  in  words. 
But  hieroglyphic  mute  of  birds ; 
Many  rare  pithy  saws  concerning. 
The  worth  of  attrologie  learning. 

Bmtler'M  Hudihrat,  part  i.  can.  3. 
A  worthy  aitnloger,  by  perspective  glassea,  hath 
found  in  the  stars  many  things  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients. Raleigh. 
Not  unlike  that,  which  cutrologeTt  call  a  conjunction 
of  planets,  of  no  very  benign  aspect  the  one  to  the 
other.  WvlUm. 
Some  seem  a  little  attrdlogiad;  aa,  when  they  warn 
us  from  places  of  malign  influence.  Id. 
No  attnlogick  wizard  honour  gains, 
Who  baa  not  oft  been  banish'd,  or  in  cbaina. 

Dryden. 
A  happy  genius  is  the  gift  of  nature :  it  depends  on 
the  influence  of  the  stars,  say  the  aelrologers ;  on  the 
organs  of  the  body,  say  tbe  naturalists  ;  it  is  the  par- 
ticular gift  of  heaven,  say  the  divines,  bcth  Christians 
and  heathens.  IiL 

Attrologen,  that  future  fates  foreshew.  Pope . 
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I  n«ver  lirmrd  «  fin^r  »ot!n>  a-rainsl  Uwyerr,  than 
l\iat  o(  lutmtogeri ;  when  lliCV  (»r<>l"«nl,  hy  rules  of 
«rt,  lo  tfll  wrhfo  m  mil  irili  etui,  ond  whcUier  to  the 
advoniagc  of  the  plaintiff  or  dcfrnd&iit.  ^>fl- 

I  know,  the  learned  think  of  iho  art  of  attrvloyjf, 
cfa&t  the  •tan  do  nut  force  the  actions  or  will*  of  men. 

Id. 

Aitr«iogieal  prayers  »e«m  to  mc,  to  be  boilt  on  u 
good  ruaon,  ac  the  prcdictiont.  StiUmgfltel. 

The  poetical  tablet  arc  more  ancient  than  the 
oitroingical  iufluenc<>« ;  that  w«r«  ttttt  kiituKn  to  tiio 
Greek*,  till  after  Atcxaoder  the  Great.  lienlUtf. 

Th*  twelre  ho«ues  of  heaven,  iu  the  form  which 
aMtntiigia^  a«e.  Cnrnden. 

Astroi.ouy;  froni  aTijt»,  a  star,  aiid  \o-foz,  dis- 
course ;  was  long  considered  as  a  science,  by  wtiich 
future  events  could  !>*•  'orf  lo!d,  froin  Uie  Rspects 
and  positions  of  the  ht>i«enly  bodies.  In  the  literal 
aense  of  ihe  term,  u^rology  should  si^iify  no 
more  than  the  doctrine  or  science  of  the  stars ; 
wliicii  wiis  Its  original  acceptalion,  and  made  tlte 
ancient  astrolog:y  ;  though,  in  course  of  lime,  an 
alteration  has  arisen  :  that  vrhicU  the  ancients 
called  astrology,  being  afterwards  termed  astro- 
nomy. Astrology  may  be  divided  into  two 
branches,  natural  and  judicial. 

ASTUOLOGT,    JCDICIAL  Or  JUDICIABT,  IS  what 

we  commonly  call  simple  astrology,  that  which 

Eretends  to  foretel  moral  events  i.  c.  such  as 
»ve  a  dependence  on  the  free  will  and  agency 
of  roan  ;  as  if  they  were  directed  by  the  stirs. 
This  art,  which  owed  its  origin  lo  the  pructices 
of  knavery  on  credulity,  is  now  universally  ex- 
ploded by  the  intelligent  p^irl  of  mankind.  The 
professors  of  this  kind  of  asirolo),^  maint^un, 
'  That  ihe  heavens  are  one  sreat  volume  or  book, 
wherein  God  has  written  Uie  history  of  the  world  ; 
and  in  which  evsry  man  may  reau  his  own  for- 
tune, and  the  transactions  of  his  time. — The  art, 
they  say,  had  its  rise  with  the  science  of  aittro- 
nomy.  While  the  ancient  Assynans,  whose  se- 
rene unclouded  sky  favored  their  celestial  obser- 
vations, were  jnicnt  on  tracing  the  paths  and  pe- 
riods of  the  heavenly  bodies,  they  discovered  a 
constant  settled  relation  of  analogy  between  them 
and  things  below ;  and  heupe  were  led  to  conclude 
these  lo  be  the  pares,  the  destinies,  so  much  talk- 
ed of,  which  preside  at  our  births,  and  dispose 
of  our  future  fate.  The  laws  therefore  of  this 
relation  being  ascertained  by  a  series  of  observa- 
tions, anil  ilic  share  each  planet  has  therein  ;  by 
knowing  the  precise  time  of  any  person's  nativity, 
they  were  enabled,  from  their  knowledge  in 
astronomy,  to  erect  a  scheme  or  horoscope  of  the 
situauoiis  of  the  planets,  at  tlial  point  of  lime ; 
and  hence,  by  conswU-nng  their  deyjees  of  power 
and  inHuencf,  and  how  each  wa*  either  strength- 
ened or  tempered  by  «>irie  other,  to  compute 
what  must  In;  the  renult.'  Such  are  the  argu- 
ment* of  tli<  iistrologrr^  in  favor  of  their  science. 
The  chief  pruvnice  now  rcrnxtiuing  lo  tlu'  profes- 
sors of  this  art,  is  the  making  of  calennars  or 
Allttanitcks  ;  and  the  pnnbgioim  wle  of  Moore's 
almanack,  iii  this  country,  i«  no  stuaU  proof  of 
the  popular  In-tiff  in  this  subjwt, 

Judicial  .Tvi...ir,.^   1,   I . .1111.1. i![iv  said   lo   hav»' 
been  invcni-  i'*;  tninsmitied 

to  the  tVy'i  ituaii*;  thon^'h 

90ni«  will  have  it    ol    lv.-y(U»«n   orijin,  and  «»- 
rrtb*  the  invtiQlton  to   lloiu.     but  it  ta  lo  tb« 


Arabs  we  owe  it.     At  Rome  the  people 
inlatualed   with  it,  that  the  astrologexa, 
they  were  then  fsilled,  the  mathematic 
tamed  their  ground  notwitli!ilandingth« 
the  emperors   to   expel  tliem    out  of 
Dumitian,  in    spite  of  his  hostility  to  this' 
trembled  at  its  denouncements.  They  uropfa 
the  year,  the  hour,  and  the  manner  of  ni»  di 
and  a^eed  with  his  father  in  foretell  in?,  tf 
should  perish,  not   by  poiK>n,but  by  the  d 
On  the  evenini;  of  his  assassination  he 
the  entrance  of  the  moon  into  Aquarius 
morrow.     *  Aquarius,'  he  said,  '  shall  no 
be  a  watery,  but  a  bloody  sign  ;  for  a  deed 
there  be  done,  which  shall   be  the  talk 
mankind.'  The  dreaded  hour  of  eleven  ap{ 
ed,     liis  attendanu  told  him  it  was 
he  admitted  tiie  conspirators  and  felU 
Domit.  16. 

The  Brahmins,  who  introduced  and 
this  art  among   (lie  Indians,  liave  hereby 
themselves  the  arbiters  of  good  and  evil 
which  gives  tliem  great  auUiority  ;  they  art 
suited   as  oracles;  and   have  taken  calt 
to  sell  their  answers  but   at  good  ndi 
same  superstition  has  prevailed  in  more 
ages  and  nations.   The  French  historian! 
that  iu  the  time  of  Catherine  de  Medici*, 
logy  was  so  much  in  vogue,  that  tlie  inort 
siderable   thing  was   not   to  be    done   \ 
consulting  the  stars.    And  in  the  reiga  of 
Henry  III.  and  IV.  of  France,  the  predii 
astrologers  were  tiie  common  theme  of  ti*e 
conversation.     This  predominant  humor 
court  was  well  rallied  by  Barclay,  in  his 
on  occasion  of  an  astrologer,  who  had 
taken  to  instruct  king  llenry  in  the  event 
war  then  threatened  by  the  faction  of  the  G 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of 
logy  in  England.  Uede  and  Alcuio, 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  were  addicted 
study ;  and  Roger  Bacon  could  ooi  eaapt 
imputation  of  the  art.  His  iropnsonmem 
owing,  it  is  well  known,  to  his  being  sup 
skilful  in  it.  But  it  was  the  period  of  thv  SluafSI 
which  must  be  considered  as  lite  acme  of 
logy  among  us.  Then  Lilly  drank  the  docttW 
of  the  magical  circle,  and  the  inv< 
spirits  from  the  Ars  Notoria  of  Comtl 
pa ;  used  the  form  of  prayer  prescribeu  ui 
to  the  angel  Salmontcus;  and  entertaioed 
his  familiar  acquaintance  the  guardian  apinU 
England,  Sanuuael  and  Malchidael 
AngUau,  t647.  The  author  of  Wavcife;  fe|| 
made  ample  useofthi<ipromi!ungchaimcur  loli 
tales  relatiTe  to  this  penod. 

The  signs   of  astrology  were  prii 
vided  thus :  ilie  six  fim  were  callc«l 
and  commanding  ;    the  six  last  soutt 
obeying.     Next  they  were  distribute)! 
t      '  .  (ao  called  because  tlirre  Ih 

',  earthy,  airy,  and  watery 
I...  ■..-.>  .iivl  airy  were  said  to  \*> 
earthy   and  watery^  feminine.      > 
their  motion  made  several  aspecu.  .-. 
The   remaining  influential  parts  of  t 
were  two,  Dnigon's  Head  and  Tail,  \\ 
nodes    in    which  lh«  Miptic    h    mii 
the  orbtu  of  tlie  planets;  and  the   I'i..  _i  x  , 
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tie  distance  of  the  moon's  plane 
added  to  the  degrees  of  the  ascea- 

ices  of  the  heavenly  bodies  being 
it  remaioed  only,  in  each  separate 
re  their  positions  at  some  required 
upon  this,  and  their  aspect  to  each 
Bliidoa  of  any  question  depended. 
!  the  whole  circle  of  the  heavens 
sd  into  twelve  parts  or  houses,  by 
Innm  through  the  intersection  of 
'  meridian,  and  cuttiug  the  equa- 
equal  parts.  The  first  house  was 
tiy  east,  and  the  remainder  were 
al  in  order  proceeding  to  the  south 
motion  of  the  planets.  To  each 
ras  assigned  some  peculiar  go- 
jordiiig  to  the  scheme  below. 


J0       \^/teI{ffien 
tf  istracy\.      /     8 
Death 


ler  of  li  «isted  in  accu- 

schec!'  nervation,  and 

[from  it  an  uraruiar  response, 
klution  astrology  declined  ;  and  not- 
labors  of  the  immortal  Par- 
of  Ebeoezer  Sibley,  which 
I  fill  two  4to.  volumes,  the  art 
^obsklered  as  exploded. 

Natlrai^    is  the  predicting  of 

{roin    natural  causes ;    as,  tlie 

r,  winds,  storms,   hurricanes, 

eanbi^uakes,  kc.       This  art 

I  to  ^ystology,  or  natural  philo- 

U>  be  deuced  a  posteriori, 

observations. 

in   botany ;  from    oTpov,    a 

A  fiingc,  alltidiug  to  the  five  tufts 

star,  near  tlie  bottom  of 

atertially.     Drown  Prodr. 

Class  and  order,  penun- 

KaL  ord.  £ncx  Juss.  Kpa- 

perianth    inferior,   permanent, 
'  ftte  ellipttc-lanceolaie,  acute, 
outer  of  four  or  more,  much 
r,  ii&bricatL-d  scales  :  coa.  of  one 
r;  tube  twice  the  Ico^i  oi  the  calyx. 


inflated,  furnished  on  the  inside,  near  the  base, 
with  five  tufis  of  soft  hairs  ;  limb  in  five  deep, 
spreading,  lanceolate,  acute,  hairy  segments, 
snorter  than  the  tube.  Nectary  a  cup-shaped 
undivided  gland,  surrounding  the  base  of  the  gcr- 
men :  stau.  filaments  five,  linear,  inserted  into 
the  tube,  and  enclosed  within  it ;  anthers  oblong, 
in  the  mouth  of  the  tube  :  pist.  Germeo  superior, 
roundish,  of  five  cells ;  style  capillary,  the  length 
of  the  tube  ;  .stigma  '  globo.ie,  densely  downy  :' 
PEKic.  drupa  globular,  slightly  juicy  :  seed,  nut 
of  five  cells,  hard  and  solid,  not  bursting,  with 
a  pendulous  oblong  kernel  in  each  cell. 

Ess.  ch.:  outer  calyx  of  several  imbricated 
leaves :  corolla  tubular :  tube  swelling,  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx,  with  five  internal  tufts  of  hair 
at  the  base :  tube  shorter,  spreading,  bearded  : 
filaments  linear,  within  tlie  tube:  drupa  almost 
dry,  of  five  cells.  This  genus  is  closely  related 
to  stenanthera,  as  well  as  to  melichrus.  We 
might  perhaps  unite  thero  all  to  styphelia, 

Astroloraa  consists  of  shrubs,  of  humble  stature, 
for  the  most  part  decumbent:  leaves  scattered, 
o'^t-  n  ciliated  :  flowers  axillary,  erect.  There  are 
.'•:v  species:  1.  A.  humifijsum,  diffuse  astroloina  ; 
stem  prostrate,  much  branched.  Found  in  various 
parts  of  New  Holland,  on  the  south-west  coast, 
as  well  as  at  Port  Jactson  and  in  Van  Dieinen's 
island.  The  Teniaining  five  species  have  all 
been  found  in  the  soutliern  part  of  New  Hoi* 
land,  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  apparently  by  no  other 
botanist-  W'e  give  their  names  from  his  work : 
2.  A.  prostraium,  pcustrate  astroloma;  3.  A.  den- 
ticubtum,  toothea  astroloma;  4.  A.  pallidum, 

f)alo  astroloma ;  5.  A.  compactum,  compact  astro- 
oma  ;  6.  A.  tectum,  uprignt  astroloma. 

ASTR,OLUS,  in  natural  history,  a  name  gtven 
by  authors  to  a  white  and  splendid  stone,  small 
in  siie,  and  of  a  roundish  figure,  resembling  the 
eyes  of  fishes. 

ASTROMETEOROLOGLV,  the  art  of  fore- 
telling the  weather,  and  its  chanties,  from  the 
aspects  and  configurations  of  the  moon  and  pla- 
nets. It  is  a  species  of  astrology,  sometimes 
CTdled  meteorological  astrology. 

ASTKON 1 UM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  order,  and  the  diotcia  class  of  plaiitii. 
The  male  calyx  consists  of  five  leaves,  and  thu 
corolla  is  quinquepelulous.  Of  the  female  the 
calyx  and  corolla  are  the  same  as  in  the  male  ; 
the  styli  are  three,  and  the  seed  is  single.  There 
is  but  one  species,  viz.  A.  graveolens,  a  na- 
tive of  Jamaica. 

ASTRONtJMICAL  Calendar,  an  instru- 
ment engraved  on  copper  plates,  printed  on 
paper,  and  pasted  on  a  board,  with  a  Dras.<i  slider 
carrying  a  hair  :  it  shows  by  inspection  the  ^un's 
meridian  altitude,  right  ascension,  declination, 
rising,  setting,  amplitude,  &c.  to  a  greater  de- 
gree of  exactness  than  the  common  globes. 

Astronomical  Place  of  a  star,  or  planet,  \* 
its  longitude,  or  place  in  the  ecliptic,  reckoned 
from  the  betrinning  of  Aries  in  cunsequentia,  or 
according  to  the  natural  order  of  the  signs. 

ASTK<)N(.>MICALS,  a  name  used  by  some 
writers  for  sexagesimal  fractions ;  on  accoiuit  oH 
their  tise  in  astrouoimcal  calculations. 
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.      From  a«rvp)  a  star, 
and  vo/iof,  a  law. 


ASTROTfOMY, 

Astro  KomcK, 
Astkosom'ical, 

ASTROKO  MtCALLT, 
ASTROS'OIIEB, 

AsTaos'oMiZE. 
Imsfea  mttnmamiemOg  finincd  wider  certain  con- 
■telUtimu  to  ptmnB  from  Mreral  inconTeniences, 
u  under  the  sign  of  the  Lion  the  figure  of  »  Hon 
made  in  gold,  against  melancholic  fancies,  dropaie, 
plague,  fereis.  Bp.  HmSCt  Cm»e$  of  Cmueiemee. 

Our  forcfuhen,  marting  certain  mutations  to 
happen  in  the  sun's  progreaa  through  the  aodiack, 
they  registrate  and  set  them  down  in  their  oifmio- 
wtieal  canons.  Bnmem't  Vmlgar  Erron. 

The  old  ascedck  Christians  found  a  paradise  in  a 
desert,  and  with  little  converse  on  earth,  held  a  con- 
versation in  heaven ;  thus  they  attromomueed  in  caves  ; 
and  though  they  beheld  not  the  stars,  had  the  glory 
of  heaven  before  them.  BnMrw.  Chris.  Mor.  ii.  9. 

Ailramimten  no  longer  doubt  of  the  motion  of  the 
planets  aba«t  the  sun.  Locke. 

The  old  and  new  artrowomew  In  vain 
Attempt  the  heav'nly  motions  to  explain. 

BLKhmon. 

Can  he  not  pass  an  mtlromomuek  line. 

Or  drrad*  the  son  th'  imaginary  sicn ; 

That  he  should  ne'er  advance,  t;>  either  pole?  Id. 

To  this  must   be  added   the  understanding  of  the 

glebes,  and  the  principles  of  geometry  and  attnmomjf. 

CiMKtey. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Sect.  I.  Ettmolocy  axd  Definition  of 

ASTRONOMT. 

1.  Astronomy,  a  mixed  mathematical  science, 
teaching  the  knowledge  of  the  celestial  bodies ; 
their  niiu:nitude^  distances,  motions,  revolu- 
tions, and  ecliitses :  and  it  comprehends  also  a 
knowied^  of  the  natural  causes  on  which  all 
celestial  phenomena  depend.  Hence  it  is  as 
much  a  branch  of  |>hvsics  as  of  mathematics, 
and  comprehends  the  tKcory  of  the  universe. 

Sect.  II.    History  of  Astronomy. 

4.  As  Astronomy  is  the  most  sublime  of  all 
the  scieiKres  so  it  is  also  the  mitst  use:ul,  the 
most  ancient,  and,  we  may  t^d,  the  most  perfect. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  than  sublime,  when 
its  object  is  the  study  of  that  theatre  which  our 
mercitul  Creator  has  vouchsafed  to  establish  as 
an  unerrinc  testimony  of  his  existence  and  his 
power.  N^  r-.otever  we  turn  we  percvive  immen- 
>ity  of  o{>ent:on,  cuidcd  by  the  stnctest  rvcula- 
nty.  NVe  tiud  resolutions  uilncato  and  compivx, 
but  re*.»l\»M'^  themselves,  by  U«s  irrvv»x-aMy 
tiled,  into  ()ath<t  the  most  $impli\  an<l  tlio  nuM 
i-ai>abif  oi  suti'tnni;  an  increase  ot'imtulvr>  v»ith- 
tiut  contus:o(i.  In  another  yoiM  of  viow  it  is  sul^ 
lime:  the  ci»ntemv!atio!>  of  its  di<v.-o»vriv>s  and 
its  usefuIiMrR  would  ivn^tsu-e  iht-  drvark -mindi-d 
bicot,  who  sneers  at  human  n'ast.>u  aini  iln  tti'orts, 
of  the  amaunc  extent  to  whK'h  that  m«blt«t  v:i!\ 
of  God  to  man  can  be  e\temK\l.  AM*\nu»mv  is 
the  proudest  tnumiih  of  phik\*i*phy  aiul  of  )««>- 
man  ivas^'n.  Its  sujuTior  us^iVsl'v  %■»  s»*>-  >»  i'»'i»- 
paivd  wiuS  th*  t»llKr  Htero^t  \.m\  in  ».t  K  .«;■ 
|>Mcd  :  by  a  the  lUMjiatot  i^  ionvliMvd  t  .iv,.^;*> 


unknown  seas  with  safety;  and  the  mod 

transports  the  produce  m^  die  sotphis  «f  i 
nation  to  increase  the  comtbrts  or  rdieflt' 
wants  of  another ;  in  short,  it  affotds  die  ■! 
of  intercourse  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  die  ^ 
If,  from  the  folly  of  mankind,  it  has  aoBMli 
been  compelled  to  effect  the  transpoitadai 
animosity  and  destruction,  it  has  moie  fre^iM 
assisted  the  dissemination  of  arts,  niilii 
and  happiness.  That  it  is  the  oldest  s  ~ 
shall  more  clearly  ascertain  when  we  tmcMg 
we  shall  soon  do,  its  history  throo^  the 
ancient,  and  its  improrements  dmragfa  te  ■ 
modem,  natioits.  If  then  astroiMMiiy  is  poSHi' 
of  the  highest  antiquity,  the  greatest  nseMM 
and  the  utmost  sublimity,  it  is  an  object  of  1 
most  transcendant  worth  that  can  occupy  Ai 
tention  of  the  human  mind. 

3.  None  of   the    sciences  appear  to  W 
higher  antiquity  than  astronomy.     From  Al    ^, 
count  given  by  Moses  of  the  creatioo  tt  m^ 
celestial  luminaries,  it  appears  extremch 
bable  that  our  first  progenitor  received 
knowledge  of  their  nature  and  uses  fioat 
Almighty  Creator  himself.    The  Jewish 
have  adopted  this  opinion :   and,  indeed,  k 
natural  to  think  that  no  visible  objects 
more  readily  excite  the  curiosity,  or  appev 
worthy  of  the  contemplation  of  Adam  in  a 
of  innocence,  than  the  celestial  bodies. 

4.  Consistently  with  this,  Josef^us  ascriball 
Seth  and  his  posterity  a  considerable  degrei  m 
astronomical  knowledge.  He  speaks  of  twopir 
lars.  the  one  of  stone  and  the  other  of  bn^i 
called  the  pillars  of  Seth.  upon  which  were* 
gravt-d  the  principles  of  the  science ;  and  fel 
says  that  the  former  was  still  entire  in  hu  tatt 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  that  the  gni 
length  of  the  antediluvian  lives  would  aiSb* 
such  excrllent  opportunities  for  observing  A 
heavenly  bodies,  that  we  cannot  but  suppM 
that  the  science  of  asiroaomy  must  have  M 
considerably  advanc-ed  btrfore  the  flood.  JoM 
phus  Mvs,  that  K>ogevity  was  bestowed  ape 
them  R>r  the  very  purpose  of  cultivating  A 
sciences  of  ceomctry  and  astronomy ;  observtii| 
that  the  latter  could  not  be  learned  in  less  tbs 
tk\>  years :  *  for  that  period  ^he  adds)  is  A 
granJ  year.' 

5.  Ity  this  mnarkable  «^xpression  is  probtU; 
meant  the  |H^riod  in  which  the  sun  and  moo 
come  acani  into  the  same  situation  in  whid 
they  were  at  the  Ugir.iimg  of  it,  with  reeani  • 
ihv  in.vlvs  ;^H.^^v  ot  thv  m^H>n,  itc.  •  This  ps 
ruxl  v^js  <.".iss;iii\  of  which  we  find  no  intimi 
tioM  iu  a:iy  Rio!tu:i:M:t  of  any  other  natioa,  i 
the  ttiK-st  {vr.o!  il.al  i\erwas  invented;  fori 
bniisTJ  ^^•iit  trie  *».>Lir  yt.ir  more  exactly  than  th* 
of  Htp'^>arc!ius  and  IHolenn  ;  and  the  luiu 
month  within  about  one  imnute  of  what  is  detei 
mint^l  by  r.h>lerTi  a*trv>noniers.*  If  the  anttJ 
hivLiiw  had  "uch  a  jvnod  of  t'liK)  years  ihi 
muit  have  ki:own  th»  m  tions  of  the  *un  .in 
ni.vii  fi..;v-  »\.utl>  i-;a  ;  i .-  .r  ■".•  <»v?Kiaiit-«  Li.. 
iIkiii  U.|  iiu::\  a.;.',  ^tti  r  I  .x  tLs^l.  'Ihu  r 
lua  k-,  'iv  «,\^<iv  vN».4;  111  thv  U-'V  .it'  .lol.,  m  m^Uv 
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i  spoken  of  as  th«  being  who  '  maketh 
»,  and  the  chambers  of  the  sou(h/ 
to  he  ovexlooked. 

the  motives  of  mere  ca- 
lves may  be  supposed  to 
1o  a  contemplation  of  the 
canopv,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  science  answer  such  csseniial 
[nuuikiDd  that  they  could  not  loni;  be 
And  it  has  been  remarked  that 
•cience,  in  diffcrent  degrees  of  im- 
been  found  among  all  nations, 
building  of  the  Tower  of  Dabel, 
that  Noah  retired  with  his  chil- 
»fWr  the  flood,  to  the  north-eastern 
isia,  where  his  descendants  peopled  the 
■R  of  China.  It  is  said  also  that  the 
ttaknumes  have  found  traditional  ac- 
pBOOg  the  Chinese  of  their  having  been 
)m  tdeace  by  their  first  emperor  IVht. 
qiposed  to  be  the  same  with  Noah  ;  and 
\  WCfta  that  Fo-hi  discovered  the  mo- 
tile heavens,  divided  time  into  years  and 
and  invented  the  twelve  !*is:ns,  into 
key  divide  the  zodiac,  and  which  tliey 
irik  by  the  following  names:  1.  tho 
%  iftie  01  or  cow;  3.  the  tiger;  4.  the 
L  dM  dragon;  6.  the  serpflnt;  7.  tbe 
II  the  shMp;  9.  the  monkey;  10.  the 
kn;  II.  the  doi;;  and  12.  the  boar. 
nit  the  heavens  into  twenty-eight  con- 
■L  or  dosses  of  stars,  allotting  four  to 
mt  seven  planets;  so  thai  the  year 
with  the  same  planet;  and  ibcir 
answer  to  the  twenty-eight  lunar 
i,by  the  Arabian  astronomers. 
|[4lo  not»  however,  mark  iln^se  consleJ- 
tJfce  figure*  of  animals,  like  most 
bat  by  connecting  the  stars  by 
and  denoting  the  stars  themselves 
io,  for  instance,  the  great  bear 
represented  in  plate  IV. 

Chinese  themwlTes  have  many  re- 
ly of  their  astronomy; 
on  of  ^(t>at  mistakijs. 
uir  oiscoTcry  of  the  pole-star,  the 
the  tpbere,  and  mariners'  compass, 
'  C0tp«ror  Honj-Ti,  tlie  granJson  of 
oo  more  certain  authority  it  is  as- 
»1  that,  at  least  \2iO  years  before 
luul  detennined  by  observa- 
aod  extent  of  iheir  constella- 
"l9u^  now  ttaod;  the  situation  of  the 
m  with  muect  to  the  equinoctial  and 
Ipo^b;  ana  the  obliquity  of  the  eclip- 
i  ikt  lb«ory  of  •{tclipics ;  and  that  they 
m$  before  thai,  acquainted  with  the  true 
^ihe  solar  year,  the  method  of  obsiTvitig 
I  allttiaika  o(    '  \>y  tile  shadow  of 

Ml,  tad  of  d  in  thence  his  de- 

iHutlhebei-  ,'ole. 

fbc  «UM  B)>  '-0  says  that  the 

I  Km-"  »•  t  ...i  ..  K,M,l:5  of -astro- 

•  r.  1)  y.iri  l>t:- 

Wj_i.    .      ..       -,  ,     .:s   that   the 

I  knm  lh«  daily  motion  of  the  sun  and 
the  Cimti  of  the  ri'vnlutions  of  the 
ly  years   bdbfe  that  ptrnod.      l)u 


Ilatde  informs  us  that  Tcheou-cong,  the  most 
skilful  astronomer  that  ever  CHiina  produced 
lived  mor<!  than  a  thousand  years  before  Christ, 
t)iat  he  passed  wljole  ni^lits  in  observini;  the  ce- 
lestial bodies  and  arraniipng^  them  into  constella- 
tions, &c.  At  present,  however,  the  state  of  as- 
tronomy is  but  very  low  in  that  country,  al- 
though it  is  cultivati-d  at  Pekin  by  public  autho- 
rity, 35  in  most  of  the  capital  cities  of  Europe. 
This  is  ascribed,  by  Dr.  Loni?,  to  a  barbarous 
decree  of  one  of  their  emperors,  to  burn  all  the 
books  in  die.  empire  excepting  such  as  related  to 
agriculture  and  medicine. 

11.  Astronomy,  according  to  Porphyry,  must 
have  bf  en  of  very  ancient  standing  in  the  East. 
He  informs  us  iliat  %vhen  Babylon  was  taken  by 
Alexander  there  were  brought  from  thence  ce- 
lestial observations  for  the  space  of  1  ?K)3  years ; 
which  therefore  must  have  commenced  within 
115  years  after  the  flood,  or  wiiiiin  fifteen  years 
after  the  building  of  Babel.  Epigenes,  according 
to  Pliny,  affirmed  that  the  Babylonians  had  obser- 
vations of  720  years  enjjrav*^n  on  bricks. 

12.  Achilles  Tatius  ascribes  the  invention  of 
astronomy  to  the  Egyptians ;  and  adds  that  their 
knowled^je  of  that  science  was  engraven  on  pil- 
lars, and  by  that  means  transmitted  to  posterity. 
Railly,in  his  elaborate  History  of  Ancientand  Mo- 
dem Astronomy,  endeavours  to  trace  the  origin 
of  this  science  among  the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians, 
Persians,  Indians,  and  Chinese,  to  a  very  early 
period  ;  and  he  maintains  tbut  it  was  cultivated 
in  Egypt  and  Chaldea  2800  years  before  Christ; 
in  Persia,  3209;  in  India,  3101;  and  in  China, 
2952  years  before  that  oni.  He  also  appre- 
hends that  astronomy  had  been  studied  even 
Ions  before  this  distant  period,  and  that  we  are 
only  to  date  its  revival  fiiom  thence. 

13.  M.  Bailly,  in  investigating  the  antiquity 
and  progress  of  astronomy  among  the  Indians, 
examines  and  compares  four  sets  of  astronomical 
tables  of  the  Indian  philosophers,  viz.  that  of  the 
Siamese,  explained  by  M.  Cassini  in  1G89 ;  that 
brought  from  India  by  M.  le  Genlii,  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences ;  and  two  other  manuscript 
tables,  foand  among  the  papers  of  M.  de  Lisle : 
all  of  which  agree  together,  and  refer  to  the  me- 
ridian of  Benares.  It  appears  that  the  funda- 
mental epoch  of  the  Indian  astronomy  is  a  cnrt- 
j unction  of  the  sun  and  moon  which  took  place 
at  the  distance  of  years  3102  A.  A.  C.  And  M. 
Bailly  computes  that  such  a  conjunction  really 
then  happened. 

14.  He  farther  observes  that  at  present  the 
Indians  calculate  eclipses  from  observations 
made  5000  years  ago;  the  accuracy  of  which, 
with  regard  to  the  solar  motion,  far  exceeds  that 
of  the  best  Grecian  astronomers.  The  lunar 
motions  have  been  computed  from  the  space 
througli  which  Uiat  luminary  passes  in  1,600,984 
days.  Thtry  also  use  tlie  cycle  of  nineteen  years, 
the  same  ;«  that  ascribed  by  the  Greeks  to 
Meton.  Their  llieory  of  the  planets  is  better 
llian  tliat  of  Ptolemy,  as  they  do  not  suppose  the 
earth  to  bt?  the  centre  of  the  celestial  motions, 
and  believe  that  V^enus  and  Mercury  move  round, 
the  sun.  Their  astronomy  also  agrees  with  the 
most  modern  discoveries,  with  regard  to  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  ecliptic  and  the  accclcrutiou  of  the 
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equinoctial  points,  &c.  The  inhabitants  of  Japan, 
of  Siam,  and  of  the  Mogul's  empire,  have  also 
b+'en  acquainted  with  astronomy  from  time  ira- 
memoriaJ ;  and  the  celebrated  observatory  at 
Benares  is  a  tnouuraent  both  of  the  ingenuity  of 
the  Hindoos,  and  of  their  skill  in  that  science. 

15.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Uoyal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  toI.  ii,  professor  Playfair  has 
given  a  learned  ond  ingenious  dissertation  on 
the  astronomy  of  tlie  Eirahmins,  in  which  the 
great  accuracy  and  high  antiquity  of  the  science 
among  tbem  is  rendered  extremely  probable.  It 
appears  that  their  tables  and  rules  of  computa- 
tion have  peculiar  reference  to  an  epoch,  and  to 
observations  3000  or  4000  years  A.  C.     It  ap- 

fears,  too,  that  very  considerable  mathDmatical 
nowledge  had  been  employed  in  llieir  precepts 
and  calculations.  But  amongst  all  these  pre- 
cepts and  those  calculations,  perhaps  none  will 
strike  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  greater  force 
than  the  following,  from  which  we  shall  find, 
without  plucking  a  leaf  from  tlie  never-fading 
laurels  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  (he  principle 
which  he  developed  to  the  western  world,  was 
discovered  by  the  philosophers  of  the  eastern, 
thousands  of  years  before  he  existed ;  of  the 
truth  of  this  the  following  remarkable  passage, 
traaslated  by  Sir  William  Jones,  from  the  poem 
of  Shinn  and  Ferhad :  '  there  is,'  says  ilie  au- 
thor of  that  poem,  '  a  strong  propensity  which 
dances  through  every  atom  and  attracts  the 
mmutcst  particle  to  some  peculiar  object ;  from 
such  propensity  arises  every  motion  perceived  in 
heavenly  or  terreslhul  bodies.  It  is  a  disposition 
to  be  attracted  which  taught  hard  steel  to  rush 
from  its  place  and  rivet  iUelf  on  the  magnet ;  it 
is  the  same  disposition  which  impeh  the  light 
straw  to  attach  itself  firmly  on  amber.* 

16.  We  shall  conclude  this  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  .\siatic  discoveries  in  the  words  of  pro- 
fessor Playfair:  *  That  observations  made  in 
India,  when  all  Europe  was  barbarous  or  unin- 
inhuliite(l,auil  investigations  into  the  most  subtle 
effects  of  gravitation  made  in  Europe  near  five 
thousand  years  afterwards,  should  thus  come  in 
mutual  support  of  one  another,  is  perhaps  tlie 
most  striking  example  of  the  progress  and  vicis- 
situdes of  science,  which  the  history  of  mankind 
has  yet  exhibited.' 

17.  It  npfirars  too,  that  astronomy  wns  not 
unknown  to  ibe  Americans;  Uiougli  in  their  di- 
vision of  ume  tliey  made  use  only  of  the  solar 
and  not  of  the  lunar  motions.  The  Mexicans, 
in  particular,  hud  a  strange  predilection  for  the 
number  thirteen:  their  shortest  peririds  con- 
»i!iled  of  thirteen  days;  their  cycle  of  thirteen 
montlis,  each  containing  twenty  days ;  and  their 
epoch  of  four  periods  of  thirteen  years  each. 
This  exccisivc  veneration  for  ih^  numltfr  thirteen 
arose,  octonlitig  to  S  i  "t:  (he 
number  of  their  pr-  >  also 

anertS    tt   as    a   filCl,   Vi:il    imvni'ii    tliMon.-rvtl   the 

flXcrss  of  a  few  hoiir^  in  the  solar  above  the 
lunar  yenr,  ihry  made  use  of  iiilercalary  days  to 
bring  titcm  to  an  equality,  ba  woi  done  by  Ju- 
lius r*4iir  in  the  Roman  raleniliu' — but  with 
ihi.^  diffcieiKe,  ih.it  lusOiid  of  one  d«y  every 
four  years,  ihey  inlerpt'»id  ibmccn  days  cvety 
fifly-two  yean. 


18.  Among  the  ancients  we  find  the 
Chaldean  used  often  for  astronomer  or  ast 
Indeed  both  diese  nations  pretended  to  ti 
high  antiqtiity,  and  claimea  the  honor  of] 
ducing  the  first  cultivators  of  this  science. 
Chaldeans  boasted  of  tJieir  temple  or  tovrtri 
Belus,  and  of  Zoroaster,  whom  they  placed 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Troy ;  whUe  I 
Egyptians  boasted  of  their  colleges  of  pr 
where  astronomy  was  taught,  and  of  the 
ment  of  <  )symandias,  in  which,  it  is  said,  i 
was  a  golden  circle  of  365  cubits  in  cir 
rence,  and  one  cubit  thick,  divided  into 
equal  parts,  according  to  the  days  of  the 
&c.  It  is  indeed  evident  that  both  Chaldean 
Egypt  were  countries  very  proper  for 
mical  observations,  on  account  of  the 
flatness  of  the  country,  and  the  purity  and  I 
nity  of  the  atr.  The  lower  of  Belus,  or  of  f 
it^ielf,  was  probably  an  astronomical  ot 
and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  whatever  they 
originally  designed  for,  might  peritaps  an 
the  same  purpose ;  at  least  they  show  the  «k| 
of  Uiis  people  in  practical  astronomy,  as 
are  all  placed  with  their  foiu  fronts  c 
facing  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass. 

19.  The  Chaldeans  began  to  make  oil 
tions  soon   aAer  tlie  confusion  of  langui 
appears  from  the  observations  found  by  i 
der  on  the  taking  of  Babylon  ;  and  it  is  pr 
they   began    much   earlier.     They   detennii 
with  tolerable  exactness,  the  length  both  of 
riodical  and  synodical  month.      They  discovt 
that  the  motion  of  the  moon  was  not  uni 
and  tliey  even  attempted  to  assign  those  paitt  I 
the  orbit  in  which  the  motion  is  quicker  on' 
We  are  assured  by  Ptolemy  that  they 
unacquainteil  with  the  motion  of  theinoon'si 
gee  and  nodes,  the  latter  of  which  they  sup 
made  a  complete  revolution  in  6585}  days,'  pti 
liule  more  than  eighteen  years,  and  cone  ' 
223  complete  lunations,  which  period  is 
tlie  Chaldean  Saros. 

20.  Ptolemy  also  gives  us  from  Hipj 
several  observations  of  lunar  eclipses 
Babylon  above  720  years  A.  A.  C. ;  and 
informs  ii5  that  they  had  many  occult 
the  planets  and  fixed  stars  by  tlie  moonj 
cumstance  which  led  them  to  conceive 
ses  of  the  sun  were  to  be  attributed  to  the 
cause.  They  had  also  no  inconsiderable  shar 
arranging  the  stars  into  constellations,  and 
comets  did  not  escape  their  observation.  Di 
was  also  practised  among  them  long  before 
Greeks  were  acquainted  with  thai  science. 

21.  The   Egyptians  were  much  of  the 
standing  in  astronomy  with  the  Chaldeans, 
rodotus  ascribes  their  knowled(te  in  the  »cienctt| 
Sesoslns  ;  but  probably  not  the  same  wlwm  Nl 
ton  makes  contemporary  with  Solomon,  as 
were  acquainte<l   with  astronomy   at  least 
hundretl  yean  before  thM  era.     We  learn 
the  tpMtimony  of  some  ancient  authors,  that 
believe*!  the  figure  of  the  earth  ' 
that  the  moon  was  eclipsed  by  passing  throoflb^ 
I'orth's  shadow,  though   it  does  not  cfTtaJnijr  I 
Ittar  that  they  Iwl  any  knowt«'<l!ff  of  the 
*y«t«in  of  thi-  uinvitnM* ;    thai  thiy  allctntitc 
rae45uie   Um'  imignitude  of  the  earth  and 
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Ihcir  methods  of  ascertaining  the  latter 
I  wraDciHis  ;  and  that  they  even  pretend- 
Mi  Um  appcanoce  of  comets,  as  welt  as 
ilaa  asd  immdatioQS.  This  science,  how- 
idoally  decayed^  and  io  die  time  of  Au- 

I  «is  entirely  extinct  amoog  them. 
pflMsed  ffom  Cbaldea  and  Egypt 

and  was  applied  by  that  com- 
people  to  the  purposes  of  navigation  ; 
r,  ID  coniequeiice,  became  masters  of  the 
of  almost  ail  the  commerce  in  the  world . 
•is,  11  is  probable,  derived  their  astrono- 
amledfce  chiefly  from  the  Egyptians  and 
■as,  Ky  iDMiia  of  several  of  their  country - 
ft  V  '  ■  ■  nations  for  the  purpose  of 
t  (  sciences.      Newton  sup- 

hat  utv  oivision  into  constellations  was 
Ml  the  tine  of  the  Argonautic  expedi- 

II  it  is  probable  that  most  of  them  were 
■h  olaer  date,  and  derived  from  other 
^VQgb  duthed  in  fables  of  their  own  in- 

le  bhie  of  Atlas  supporting  the  heavens 
I  Aonlden,  shows  that  some  Mauri(anian 
I  of  that  name  had  made  considerable  ad- 
ftMOOoomical  knowledge;  and  his  dis- 
hed probably  been  communicated  to  the 
Several  of  the  constellations  are  men- 
)f  BcBiod  and  Homer,  who  lived  about 
.  VTO.  Their  knowledge  in  this  science 
',  waa  greatly  improved  by  Thales  the 
Greeks,  who  travelled  into 
from  thence  the  chief  prin- 
Thales  was  bora  about 
and  be  was  the  first  among  the 
the  stars,  the  solstices,  and 
of  the  sun  and  moon. 
&rther  cultivated  and  ex- 
na  Anaximauder,  Anaxi- 
;  but  especially  by  Pytlta- 
A.  A.  C.  577,  brought  from 
lOg  of  these  people,  taught  it  in 
and  founded  the  sect  of  the 
e  taught  tltat  die  sun  was  in  the 
rse  ;  that  the  earth  was  round ; 
ipodes ;  that  the  moon  retlect- 
and  was  inhabited  like  the 
were  a  kind  of  wandering 
in  the  further  parts  of  their 
lite  color  of  the  milky  way 
united  brightness  of  a  great 
•tars;  and  he  supposed  that 
moon  and  planets  from  die 
certain  harmooic  proportions   to 
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the: 


lua,  a  Pydtagorean,  who  flourished 
<ijO,  and  easeried   the  diumal 
on  its  own  axis,  was  uught 
About  the  same  tune 
flourished  at  Athens,  where 
ner  aolstice,  A.  A.  C.  432, 
and  settings  of  the  stars,  and 
tnswered  to.     Melon  also  in- 
of  nineteen  years,  which  still 

,of  Cnidos,  lived  about  A.  A.  C. 
o(  the  most  skilful  astrouoraers 
of  antiquity,  and  the  supposed 

ly  of  ibe  propositions  in  Euclid's 


Elements.  !Ie  introducotl  geometry  into  the 
science  of  astronomy,  and  travelled  into  A*m, 
Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  to  improve  it:  and  we 
are  informed  by  Pliny,  that  he  determined  the 
annu#il  year  to  conUin  365  days  6  hours,  and 
also  the  periodical  time  of  the  planets,  and  made 
other  important  discoveries  and  observations. 
Calippus  flourished  soon  after  Eudoxus,  and  hia 
celestial  sphtre  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle ;  but 
he  is  better  known  by  a  period  of  seventy<six 
years  which  he  invented,  containing  four  correct- 
ed Metonic  periods,  and  which  commenced  at 
the  summer  solstice,  A.  A.  C.  330.  About  this 
time  the  knowledge  of  the  Pythagorean  system 
was  carried  into  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Egypt,  by  cer- 
tain colonies  of  Greeks. 

27.  Vilruvius,  however,  represents  the  intro- 
duction of  astronomy  into  Greece,  in  a  mannei 
somewhat  different.  He  maintains  that  Derosus, 
a  Babylonian,  broui^ht  it  immediately  from  Baby- 
lon itself,  and  opened  an  astronomical  school  in 
the  isle  of  Cos.  And  Pliny  says,  Uiat,  in  conside- 
ration of  his  wonderful  predictions,  the  Aihetiiajist 
erected  a  statue  to  him  in  the  gymnasium,  witli  a 
gilded  tongue.  But  if  this  Berosus  be  the  same 
with  the  author  of  the  Chaldaic  histories,  he  must 
have  lived  before  Alexander.  About  this  time, 
or  railier  earlier,  the  Greeks  having  begun  Io 
plant  colonies  in  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Egypt,  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Pythagorean  system, 
and  the  notions  of  the  ancient  d raids  concerning 
a^itronomy.  Julius  Csesar  informs  us  that  ilie 
latter  were  skilled  in  this  science ;  and  that  the 
Gauls  in  general  were  able  sailors,  which  they 
could  not  be  without  a  competent  knowledge  of 
astronomy ;  and  it  is  related  of  Pytheas,  who 
lived  at  Marseilles  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  that  he  observed  the  altitude  of  the  sun  at 
the  summer  solstices  by  means  of  a  gnomon.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  travelled  as  £ir  as  Thule  lo 
settle  the  climates. 

28.  After  Alexander's  death  the  sciences  floti- 
rished  chiefly  in  Egypt,  under  the  auspices  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  his  successora.  He 
founded  a  school  there,  which  continued  till  the 
invasion  of  the  Saracens,  A.  A.  C.  650.  From 
the  founding  of  that  school,  the  science  of  astrono- 
my advanced  considerably.  Aristarchus,  about 
A.  A.  C.  270,  strenuously  asserted  the  Pythago- 
rean system,  and  gave  a  method  of  determining 
the  sun's  distance  by  the  dichotomy  of  the 
moon. — Eratosthenes,  who  was  horti  at  Cyrene 
A.  A.  C.  271,  measured  the  circumference  of  the 
earth  by  a  gnomon  ;  and  being  invited  to  Alexan- 
dria, from  Athens,  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and 
made  keeper  of  Uie  royal  library  there,  he  set  up 
for  that  prince  those  armillary  spheres,  whicn 
Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  the  astronomer  nftet- 
waras  employed  so  successfully  in  observing  the 
heavens.  He  also  determined  the  distance  be- 
tween the  tropics  to  be  ^  of  the  whole  meridian 
circle,  which  makes  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
in  his  time  to  l>e  23°  51'  i- 

20.  The  celebrated  Ardiimedes,  too,  cultivated 
astronomy,  as  well  as  geometry  and  meclianics, 
determined  the  distances  of  the  planets  from  one 
another;  and  constructed  a  kind  of  planetarium 
or  orrery,  to  represent  the  phenomena  and  nil 
tions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
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30.  Not  to  menhon  raariy  others  of  the  ancients 
who  cultivated  astronomy,  Ilipparchns,  who 
flourished  about  A.  A.  C.  140,  was  the  fir^t  who 
applied  himself  to  the  rtudy  of  every  branch  of 
tliat  science.  Ptolemy  says  he  made  preat  im- 
provementi  in  it ;  he  discovered  that  the  orbits 
of  the  planets  are  eccentric,  that  the  moon  move<l 
slower  in  her  apogee  than  in  her  perigee,  and 
that  tliere  was  a  motion  of  anticipation  of  the 
moon's  nodes  •,  he  constructed  tables  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  sun  and  moon,  collected  accounts  of 
•uch  eclipses,  Stc.  as  had  been  made  by  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Chaldeans,  and  calculated  all  that  were 
to  happen  for  600  years  :  he  discofferwl  that  the 
fixed  stars  chanijed  their  places,  having  a  slow 
motion  of  their  own  from  west  to  east ;  he  cor- 
rected the  Calippic  period,  and  pointed  out  some 
errors  in  Eralosthenes's  method  for  measuring  the 
circumference  of  llie  earth ;  he  compwled  tlie  sun's 
distance  more  accurately  than  his  predecessors  : 
but  his  best  work  is  a  catalo^e  of  the  fixed  stars, 
to  the  number  of  1022,  with  their  lonRiludes,  la- 
titudes, and  apparent  mairnitudes ;  which,  with 
most  of  his  other  observations,  are  preserved  by 
Ptolemy  in  his  Almagest. 

HI.  From  the  time  of  llipparchus,  till  that  of 
Ptolemy,  little  progress  was  made  in  astronomy. 
He  was  bom  at  Pelustura,  in  Egypt,  iu  the  first 
century,  and  made  the  greatest  part  of  hu  obser- 
vations at  the  celebrated  school  of  Alexandria  in 
that  country.  Profiting  by  those  of  Ilipparthos, 
and  other  ancient  aslronomere,  he  formed  a  sys- 
tem of  his  own,  which,  Uiough  erroneous,  was 
implicitly  followed  for  many  ages  by  all  oatioa«. 
He  compiled  a  great  work,  called  the  Almagjest, 
which  contained  the  observations  and  collections 
of  his  predecessors  in  astronomy.  This  work 
was  preserved  from  the  contiagrauon  of  the  Alex- 
andrian library  by  the  Saracens,  and  translated 
into  Arabic,  A.  D.  827,  and  into  I.atin  in  1230. 
Tlie  Greek  original  was  not  known  in  Europe 
till  the  beginninp  of  tlie  fifteenth  century,  when 
It  was  brought  from  Constantinople,  then  taken 
by  the  Turks,  by  a  monk  of  Trapexond,  named 
George,  who  translated  it  into  I^atiu  ;  and  various 
other  editions  have  been  since  made. 

32.  I'rum  A.  D.  800,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  cectury,  the  weitem  parts  of  Europe 
were  immersed  in  gross  ignorance,  while  the 
Arabians,  profiting  by  the  books  they  had  pre- 
served from  tJie  wreck  of  the  Alexandnaa  library, 
cultivated  and  improved  all  the  sciences,  and  par- 
ticularly thai  of  astronomy,  in  wliicW  they  had 
many  aJile  profesM>rs  and  authors.  Tlie  caliph 
Al  Mansur  first  introduced  a  taste  forl^e  sciences 
into  his  empire.  1 1  is  K<^ndson,  Al  Mamun,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  814,  was  m  i^^nai  •'ucour- 
ager  and  improver  of  the  sciences,  cs^tecially  of 
astronomy.  Having  constnictwl  proper  instm- 
mentj,  he  made  many  observations ;  determined 
the  obliquity  of  tlie  ecliptic  to  be  23''  35 ;  and 
under  his  auspices  a  d«gr*e  of  the  circle  of  the 
earth  was  roeastired  a  second  time  in  lUi  plain  of 
SinjnU;  on  the  border  n(  llie  Ke«l  Sea. 

33.  About  this  tiini<  Alfer^;uuus  wrote  d»- 
meiitu  of  a»lronomy  ;  ami  Alb5itc;;niiit,  who  Hou- 
risheil  about  tlie  yvar  880,  greatly  rcfonutKl  it,  1>y 
comparing  liis  nwv  obsenratiOM  wilb  those  of 
Ptolemy.    Ilencc  he  compated  the  motioo  of  the 


sun's  apogee  from  Ptolemy's  timo  to  bt^ 
seitlc<]  the  pn^cession  of  the  equinoxes  at 
prfle  in  seventy  vears ;  and  fixed  the  obli 
the   ecliptic  at   23"   35'.    The  tables 
composed  for  the  meridian  of  Atacta,  weft 
esteemed  by  the  Arabians. 

34.  After  Uiis,  though  the  Saracens  had 
eminent  astronomfrs,  several  centurifs 
without  producinp  any  very  valuable  obse 
excepting  those  of  some  eclipses  observed  by 
Younis,  astronomer  to  the  caliph  of  F 
means  of  which  the  quantity  of  the  mi' 
leration  since  that  time  may  bedetermiii 
eminent  Arabic  astronomers  were  A 
Moor  of  Spain,  who  observed  the  obb<j 
ecliptic,  and  improved  tngonometry  by 
ing  tables  of  sines,  instead  of  chords 
dividing  the  diameter  into  300  equal  p^' 
zen  his  contenifiorary,  wrote  upon  tli 
the  height  of  the  clouds,  the  pha;nom'  i 
horizontal  moon,  and  ftret  showed  the  1 1 
of  the  theory  of  refractions  in  astronomy 

35.  Ulug  Beg,  grandson  of  the  cclebi 
merlane,  the  Tartarian  prince,  a  great 
in  practical  astronomy,  had  very  laiip^ 
ments,  particularly  a  quadrant  of  aboi 
high,   with  which  he  made  good  o 
From  tliose  he  determined  the  latitude 
cand,  his  capiul,  to  be  39°  27'  23";  and 
scd  astronomic-al  tables  fur  the  meridian 
same  so  exact,  that  they  differ  very  little 
those  constructed  afterwards  by  Tycho 
His  principal  work  was  his  catalo^e 
stars,  made  from  his  own  observations 
1437. 

36.  Al  this  period,  almost  all  Europe 
mersed  in  ignorance  ;  which  began  to  be 
led  by  tlie  settlement  of  the  Moors  in  Spar 
emperor  Frederic  II.  about  1230,  also  " 
encourage  learning;  restoring  some  decar 
versiiies,  founding  a  new  one  in  \'ienittt 
causing  the  works  of  Aristotle  and   Ptol 
Almagest,  to  be  translated  into  Latin.   Two 
after  this,  John  de  Sacro  Bosco,  that  is  of  i 
compiled  from  Ptolemy,  Albat^nius»  Al 
nus,  and  other  Arabic  astronomers,  his  woi 
Sphaera,  which  was  held  in  the  greatest 
tion  for  300  years  afier,  and  was  honored 
commentaries  by  Clavius  and  other  learned 

37.  In  1240  Alphonso,  king  of  Castile, 
only  cultivated  astronomy  himself  but 
encouraged  others ;  and  by  the  assisitar: 
veral  learned  men  corrected  the  tables  01 
and  composed  those  which  wf>re  dc: 
from  him  the  Alphonsinc   tables.     A 

same  time  Roger  Bacon,  an  Rnglisti  moiu 
wrote  several  tracts  relative  to  astronomy,  M| 
ticularly  of  the  lunar  aspects,  the  solar  raya,  ■Bj 
the  places  of  the  fitml  stars;  and  about  Iflj 
Vitello,  a  Polander,  com^iosed  a  treatiae  an  M 
tics,  in  whicli  he  showed  the  use  of  ie6actiami 
astrunurny. 

.la.  Till  the  Urn.?  of  Purbach,  who  waaWl 
in  1423,  little  farther  improvement  was  laadal 
this  science.  He  compose.1  new  tables  of  mm 
fer  every  ten  minutr-s,  making  the  radiaa  gaUi 
with  four  cynhen  annexed.  He  coaalfveli 
spheres  and  globa^and  wrot..  several  aM; 
eat  tncis,  as  a  commentary  on  Pi 
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on  arlUitnetic  and  diallin?, 
*a>iou«  clunntes:  uew  tables  of 
nduc«d  to  the  raidiile  of  that 

be     rr.rrnrfr^l     Jie     table?     o{     iUc 

1  lions  In  ll>cm  where 
re  errvmeuus.  In  his 
\e  piac«d  tiic  suu's  npo<;«:^  in  the 
J  of  Cancer;  but  retained  the  o'u- 
f  iIm  edtptic  230  33}'^  as  determined  \iy 
KtMU»ttfions.  He  abo  observed  some 
oiade  new  tables  for  computing  ihem, 
1  joM  liaMhed  a  theory  of  the  planets, 
m  died  in  1462,  being  only  thirty-nine 

vras  sncee*?ded  in  these  labors 
tlid  friend,  John  Muller,  comrnonly 
litanus,  who  completed  the  epi- 
f'l  Almagest,  which  Purbach  had 
the  death  of  his  friend  was  in- 
iier«  he  made  many  ustronomi- 
Being  leturned  to  Nuren)bcrg 
encouragement  of  Bernard  Wal- 
citiien,  he  made  several  instru- 
lomical  obser^-ations,  araon^  which 
anndliiry  astrolabe,  like  that  used  at 
lim  by  iltpparcbus  and  Ptolemy,  with 
mi  s  good  clock,  tlien  but  a  lute  inven- 
I  madt  tnany  observations.  lie  made 
liin  tbt  thirty  years  to  come,  showinc^ 
Baoat,  eclips«s,  &.c. ;  printed  tlie  works 
of  die  most  celebrated  ancient  astrono- 
od  wrote  the  theory  of  tlie  planets  and 
■■I  a  treatise  on  trianglea,  which  con- 
mi  good  theorems ;  computed  a  table 
I  hf  t-fUxy  single  minute,  to  tlie  radius 
H^  and  tiitroduced  the  use  of  tangenu 
BMinetTy. 

iter  .Muller's  death,  which  happened  at 
h  I4T6,  m  his  fortieth  year,  Demard 
fcdketed  his  papers,  and  continued  the 
lini  obscrvaboiis  till  his  own  death. 
■nuiuiM  of  both  were  collected  by  order 
feak  ot*^-  -'^  -_-,  and  published  there 
ly  Jaktv.  diey  were  also  after- 

MtlM  ;;.  iO...  ..)  Snetlius,  at  the  end  of 
I  nude  by  the  landgrave  of  Hesse ; 
tho-ue  of  Tvoho  lirahe  in  1666. 
Fiflthn  -  Ii-d,  as  astronomer  at 

Mti  \ij   '  I'T,  a  clergyman,  who 

I  Ml  noUoD  of  tlie  comet  in  1500  ;  and 
trwai  tncts  on  geometry,  astronomy, 
Kapby.  m  a  mast*rrly  manner ;  the  most 
Mi  of  whtrrh  »tif  thi)se  concerning  the 
if  dw  ^i      '  <>,  or  tlte  fixed  stars  : 

let,  I7  1 1  i«  own  observations, 

JM, Willi  iiiu.tioi  Ptolemy,  Alphonsus, 
be  showed    that  the  motion  of  the 
'  «nc«  calle<l  tlie   precession  of  the 
t^  to*  in  100  years,     lie  made  also 
;  of  Axies  26^  distant  from  the  equi- 
'  dw  obliquity  of   the  ecliptic 
MnKteti  a  planetarium,  repre- 
ial  motioiu  acconling  to   the 
aod  published  a  transla- 
^•|  geography,  wiUi  a  commentary, 
iftnt  proposed  Uie  melliod  of  finding 
'  lat  K«  by  obecrviog  tlie  moon's  di»- 
tiMd  sun.  Werner  died  in  1528, 


42.  Nicolaus  Copernicus  rose  next,  and  made 
so  threat  a  figure  in  astronomy,  lliat  the  true  sys- 
tem discovered,  or  rather  renewed  by  Jiim,  has 
been  ever  since  styled  the  Copemican.  lie 
restored  the  old  Pythavtorean  system  of  the  world, 
which  had  been  set  a.side  from  the  time  of  Pto- 
lemy. About  A.  D.  1507  he  conceived  doubts 
of  the  Ptolemaic  system,  and  entertained  notions 
about  tlie  true  one,  which  he  gradually  iinprot'«*d 
by  a  series  of  astronomical  observations,  and  the 
study  of  former  authors.  By  these  he  formed 
new  txblcs,  and  completed  his  work  in  15:iO, 
containing  a  rcnoTOlion  of  the  new  system  of  the 
universe,  in  which  all  tlie  planets  are  considered 
as  revolvini^  about  the  sun.  This  work  was 
firinted  m  1543,  under  the  care  of  Scboner  and 
Osiander,  by  the  title  of  Rcvolutiones  Orbium 
Crelestiura;  and  the  author  received  a  copy  of  it 
a  few  hours  before  his  death,  on  the  23d  of  May 
1543,  he  being  then  seventy  years  of  age. 

43.  ^Vfter  the  death  of  tliis  threat  luminary  of 
Astronomy,  the  science  and  practice  of  it  were 
ijreatly  improved  by  Schoner,  Nonius,  Gemma, 
Frisius,  Rothman,  Byrg^ius,  the  landgrave  of 
Hes.^e.  &c.  Schoner  reformed  and  explained  the 
calendar ;  improved  the  methods  of  making  celes- 
tial observations ;  and  published  a  treatise  on 
cosmography,  lie  died  four  years  after  Coper- 
nicns.  Nonius  wrote  several  works  on  mathema- 
tics, astronomy,  and  navigation,  and  invented 
some  useful  and  more  accurate  instruments  than 
formerly,  one  of  these  was  tlie  astronomical  qua- 
drant, on  which  he  divided  the  degrees  into 
minutes,  by  a  number  of  concentric  circles  ;  the 
first  was  divided  into  ninety  equal  parts  or  de- 
grees, the  second  into  eighty-nine,  the  third  into 
eighty-eight,  and  so  on  to  forty-six ;  so  that  the 
index  of  the  quadrant  always  falling  upon  or  near 
one  of  the  divisions,  the  minutes  are  known  by 
an  easy  computation. 

44.  Appian's  chief  work,  the  dcsarean  Astro- 
nomy, was  published  at  lugolstadt  in  1540;  in 
which  he  shows  how  to  observe  the  places  of  the 
stars  and  planets  by  the  astrolabe;  to  resolve 
astronomical  problems  by  eeitaiu  instruments ; 
to  predict  eclipses,  and  to  describe  the  figures  of 
them;  and  the  method  of  dividing  and  nsniii;  au 
astronomical  quadrant.  To  these  are  added  ob- 
servations of  five  comets,  one  of  which  bus  been 
supposed  the  same  with  that  observed  by  Ileve- 
lius,  and  if  $0,  it  ought  to  have  returned  again  in 
the  year  1 789;  but  astronomers  were  disappointed 
in  their  expecuittons. 

45.  Gemma  Frisius  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Appian's  cosmography,  accompanied  with  many 
observations  of  eclipses ;  ho  also  invented  tlie 
astronomical  rinij,  and  several  other  instruments 
useful  in  taking  observations  at  sea ;  and  w.'i:fi  the 
first  who  recommended  a  lime-keeper  for  deter- 
mining the  lon((itude.  Ilheticua  beyan  a  very 
citcosi\'e  work,  being  a  table  of  sines,  tangents, 
and  secants,  to  a  very  lan;c  radius,  and  to  every 
ten  seconds,  or  one-siith  of  a  nuciute ;  whicn 
was  completed  by  iiis  pupil  Valentine  Otho,  and 
printed  in  1594. 

46.  William  IV.,  landgrave  of  Hesse  Caasel, 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  astronomy  about 
A.  D.  156) ;  and,  with  the  best  insiruinenla 
which  could  then  be  procured,  made  a  great 


number  of  observations,  published  by  Snellius  in 
1618,  an<l  preferred  by  Hevelius  to  those  of 
Tycho  limhe.  From  these  observations  be  formed 
a  catiilof^ue  of  400  stars,  with  their  latitudes  aod 
longitudes,  adapted  to  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1593. 

47.  Tycho  Brabe,  a  Danish  nobleman,  began 
his  studies  about  the  same  time  ^ith  the  Land- 
^ve  of  llesse,  and  observed  the  fl^reat  conjunc- 
tion of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  ;  but,  finding  the  usual 
instruments  very  inaccurate,  he  constructed  many 
others  much  larger  and  more  exact.  In  1571 
he  discovered  a  new  star  in  the  chair  of  Cassio- 
peia; which  induced  him,  like  liipparchus  on  a 
similar  occasion,  to  make  a  new  catalogue  of  the 
stars;  which  he  composed  to  the  number  of  777, 
and  adapted  their  places  to  the  year  1600.  In 
1 576,  by  the  favor  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  he 
built  his  new  olnervatory,  called  Uraniburg,  on 
the  small  island  Iluenna,  opposite  to  Copen- 
h'l^en,  which  he  very  amply  furnished  with  many 
lar^e  instruments,  some  of  them  so  divided  as  to 
show  single  minutes,  and  in  others  the  arch  might 
be  rear]  ofT  to  ten  seconds.  One  quadrant  was 
divided  according  to  the  method  invented  by 
Noniu.%  that  is  by  forty -seven  concentric  circles ; 
bat  most  of  them  were  divided  by  diagonals ; 
a  method  of  divi<>ion  invented  by  Uichard  Chan- 
celer,an  Englishman.  Tycho  employed  his  time 
at  Uraniburg  to  the  be$t  advantage,  till  the  death 
of  the  king,  when,  falling  into  discredit,  he  was 
oblige<l  to  remove  to  Holstein :  he  afterwards 
introduced  himself  to  the  emperor  Kodolph, 
with  whom  he  continued  at  Prague  till  his  death 
in  1601.  Tycho  was  the  inventor  of  a  system  of 
astronomy,  a  kind  of  semi-Ptolemaic,  which  he 
vainly  endeavored  to  establish  instead  of  the  Co- 
pernicao.  His  numerous  works,  however,  show 
that  he  was  a  man  of  great  abilities ;  and  his 
discoveries,  together  with  those  of  I'urbach  and 
Ilegioriiontanus,  were  collected  and  published 
together  in  1621,  by  Longomonianus,  the  favorite 
disciple  of  Tycho. 

48.  Tycho.  while  residing  at  Prague  with  the 
etnperor,  prevailed  on  Kepler  to  leave  the  uni- 
versity of  (Jlfttz,  and  to  come  to  him ;  and  Tycho 
dying  in  1601,  Kepler  enjoyed  all  his  life  the 
title  of  mathematician  to  tJie  emperor,  who 
ordered  him  to  finish  the  tables  of  Tycho  Drahe, 
which  he  published  in  1627,  under  the  title  of 
Kodolphine.  He  died  about  A.  D.  1630,  at 
llatisbon,  where  he  was  soliciting  the  arrears  of 
his  pension.  From  hu  own  observations  and 
those  of  Tycho,  Kepler  discovered  several  of  (he 
tnie  laws  of  nature,  by  which  the  niolton5  of  the 
I'elestul  liodies  are  regulated.  He  discovervd 
tliat  all  the  planeu  revolve  about  the  sun,  not  in 
circular,  but  in  elliptical  orbits,  having  the  sun 
in  one  of  the  foci  of  the  eUij>se  ;  that  their  mo- 
ttoni  are  not  equable,  but  varying,  quicker  or 
slower  a«  they  are  near  to  the  suo,  or  fciriher  from 
him;  that  Uie  areas  described  by  the  variable 
line  drawn  from  the  planet  to  the  mm,  are  equal 
in  equal  times,  and  always  pronortmnal  to  the 
limtn  of  describing  them  :  and  that  the  culx-s  of 
the  distances  of  the  planets  frwn  the  sun,  were 
in  the  same  proportion  as  die  square*  of  ihfir 
periodica!  limes  of  revolution.  By  observations 
«1m>  on  comets,  he  concluded  that  ihcy  are  trtnlv 
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carried  about  among  the  orbits  of 
paths  that  are  nearly  re<:tilinear,  but 
could  not  then  delermiue.  « 

49.  At  this  lime  there  were  many  oil 

Eroficients  in  astronomy;  as  VVrightJ 
ayer,  &c.  Wright  made  several  good  j 
nal  observations  of  the  sun,  with  a  qua 
six  feet  radius,  in  the  years  1594,  1j 
1596 ;  from  which  he  greatly  improved  ll 
of  the  sun's  motion,  aod  computed  rool 
raiely  his  declination,  tlian  any  person  h 
before.  In  1599  be  published  also,  an 
work,  entitled,  '  Certain  Errors  in 
discovered  and  detected,'  containing  a 
which  has  commonly,  though  erroneoosl 
ascribed  to  Mercaior.  To  Napier  we  oi 
excellent  theorems  and  improvements  in  I 
besides  the  ever-memorable  invention 
rithms.  Bayer,  a  Gennan,  published 
nometria,  or  the  figures  of  all  the  oonsl 
visible  in  Europe,  with  the  stars  marked  ( 
and  accompanied  by  names,  or  the  lelU 
Greek  alphabet ;  a  contrivance  by  v^^^ 
may  easily  be  referred  to  with  distinda 
precision. 

50.  About  the  same  time,  astronooiyi 
tivated  abroad  by  Mercator.  Maurolycu 
nus,  Homelius,  Schultel,  Stevin,  GaU 
and  in  England  by  Thomas  and  LeonaM 
John  Dee,    Ilobert  Flood,    Harriot,   Iq 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  wi 
cularly  distinguished  by  tlie  invention  i 
copes,  and  the  application  of  them  to 
mical   obsenatiuns.       The   raore   distil 
early  observations  with  the  telescope,  w<( 
by  Galileo,   Harriot,   Hnygens,  Hook,  J 
&c.     It  is  said   that,  from  report  onlyi 
made  for  himself  telescopes,   by  whicB 
covered  inequalities  in  the  moon  s  suHal 
ter's  satellites,  and  the  ring  of  Saturn;^ 
on  the  sun,  by  which  he  found  out  Ut& 
tioQ  of  that  luminary  on  its   axis;  ani 
covered  tliat  the  nebuls  and  milky  way  I 
of  small  stars.  | 

51.  Mr.  Harriot,  who  had  previoxa 
known  only  as  an  algebraist,  made  much] 
discoveries  as  Galdeo,  and  as  early,  if  i 
so,  as  appears  by  his  papers  in  the  posij 
the  earl  of  Egremont,  And  Mr.  HornysJ 
astronomer  of  peat  talents,  found  out  1 
that  the  planet  Venus  would  pass  over  j 
disc  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Novetnbl 
an  event  which  he  announced  only  to  B 
Crabtree;  and  these  two  were  llie  onl# 
ill  the  world  that  observed  this  transit.^ 
raaiie  also  many  uihur  useful  obseniita 
had  even  formed  a  utw  tlu/ory  of  tfa( 
taken  notice  of  by  Newton;  hut  his  ea^ 
in  the  bei;inning  of  1 640,  put  a  stoi 
valuable  laltorv.  t 

52.  1  level  lus.  Burgomaster  of  DanUI 
rished  alxiui  tlie  same  tinu-,  and  observed) 
and  phases  of  the  moon ;  from  which  ob^ 
he  compiled  his  Seknographja.  An  M 
his  apparatus  is  contained  in  his  worti 
Machina  CalesUs,  a  book  iiuw  very  aa 
most  of  ilie  copies  were  accidentally  hi 
the  whole  house  and  anparalua. 
lius  died  m  1688,  aged  76. 
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!or  Hook,  a  contcmporiirY  of  Hereliua 
ttM^nts  wiilj  t*fle<(copic  sights,  and 
the  others  This  occasioned  a  sliarp 
■wecD  tliein;  to  sell le  which,  llallcy 
cr  to  Heveliu3  to  examine  Ins  insiiu- 
Iwo  astronomera  made  sev-enil  ob- 
•ogdher,  very  much  to  their  siitisfac- 
aiiuiDv<;i  them  was  one  of  :in  oceulla- 
the  mooD,  when  they  detcr- 
r  of  the  latter  to  be  30'  33". 
*  and  Fontana,  before  the  middle 
th  century,  greatly  unproved  li»e 
IMQ  of  telescopes.  Hie  foimcr  con- 
Qoe  of  123  Cwt,  witli  whicit  he  observed 
n  tad  planets,  and  discovered  t}iat 
mus  encomptutsed  vith  a  rinj:^.  With 
n  too.  of  200  and  300  feet  focus,  Cas- 
&t*  Gklet]ites  of  Saturn,  with  his  zones 
,  ud  llw  shadows  of  Jupiter's  satellites 
ins  W  ^  body.  In  1666  Azout  applied 
NMttr  to  tele&copes,  to  measure  the  dia- 
•f  Am  planets,  and  other  »mall  distances 
bBRBS :  but  an  instrument  of  this  kind 
ikMB  iavcBied  before,  by  Ga^-oigne,  though 
■  bat  finle  known  abroad.  To  obviate  the 
MBUi^  from  the  threat  len^rths  of  re- 
^llllliiipw,  and  the  aberration  of  the  rays, 
to  »  letter  to  Descartes,  first  started 
jinofaukiog  telescopes  of  reflectors,  instead 
:  ami  in  1663  James  Gresjory  of  Aber- 
•ed  how  such   a   telescope   mi^ht    be 

Ki  SirlsiBC  Newton,  after  spending  some  time 
lOo  of  both  sorts  of  telescopes, 
t  gresit  inconvenience  which    arises 
trotn  the  different  refrangibility  of 
lit;  for  which  notfindtni;  a  remedy, 
tbe  other  kind,  in  1672,  he  pre- 
"  Society  two  reflectors,  con- 
speculums.     The  incon- 
erer,  arising   from    the    diflerenl 
of  lite  rays  of  li^t,  ha^  since  been 
~  f  Doliond. 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth,  and 
'  *     nth   century,    practical 
led;  but  tJie  speculative 
IV  ji.^hest  perfection  by  New- 
by  David  Gregory,  Ktil,  and 
r  this,  great  improvements  in 
instruments  began  to  take  place, 
tn    Britain.       Graham    not    only 
cks  and  watch  work,  but  also  car- 
y  of  astronomical  iixstniments  to 
He  constructed    the   old 
at  tbe  Koyal  Observatory, 
^Dd  a  small  equatorial  sector  for 
IDS  out  of  tlie  meridian  ;  but  he 
le  for  contriving  the  zenith 
Br  feet  radius,  and  afterwards 
and  a  half,  with  which  Brad- 
Ibc  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars. 
Idcscope  of  Gregory  and  Newton 
«cd  by  Iladley.  who  presented 
inatrumeut  of  that  kind  to  the 
in  1719.     lie  invented  also   the 
qtudrant  or  sector,  now  called  by  his 
pVCMolffd  to  ibe  society  in  1731,  and  now 
at  seau     II  appears,  however, 
Kl  aimiUr  to  Uiis  in  it»  princi- 

m. 


Sles,  had  l)cen  invented  by  Newtun ;  and  a 
escriptiou,  with  a  drawing  of  it,  was  piven  by 
him  to  Halley.  when  he  was  preparinur  for  his 
voy.nge  in  1701.  to  discover  the  vanatioo  of  ihe 
needle:  it  has  also  been  asserted,  that  Godfrey 
of  Philadelphia,  in  America,. made  tlie  same  dis- 
covery, and  the  first  instrument  of  this  kind. 

67.  About  tlie  middle  of  tliis  century,  the  con- 
structing and  dividing  of  large  astronomical 
instruments  were  carried  to  great  perfection  by 
Bird ,  and  reflecting  telescopes  were  not  less  im- 
proved by  Short,  who  first  executed  llie  divided 
object  glass  micrometer,  whicli   had   been  pro- 

Eosed  and  described  by  Louville  and  others, 
tollond  also  improved  refracting  telescopes,  by 
means  of  his  achromatic  glasses:  and  the  dis- 
coveries of  Ilerschel  are  owing  to  the  amazing 
fjwers  of  reflectors  of  his  own  construction, 
bus,  the  astronomical  improvements  in  the  pre- 
sent century  have  been  cliiefiy  owing  to  the 
inventions  of,  and  improvements  in,  the  instru- 
ments, and  lu  ihe  establishment  of  regular  obser- 
vatories m  England,  France,  and  otlier  parts  of 
Europe. 

58.  Roemer,  a  celebrated  Danish  astronomer, 
first  made  use  of  a  meridional  telescope;  and,  by 
observing  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  first 
discovered  the  progressive  motion  «f  light,  con- 
cerning which  he  read  a  dissertation  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  1675.  Flam- 
steed,  appointed  the  first  astronomer  royal  at 
Gieenwich,  in  1675,  observed  for  forty-four 
years,  and  gave  a  catalogue  of  3000  stars  with 
tlieir  places,  to  the  year  1689;  also  tiew  solar 
tables,  and  a  theory  of  the  moon  according  to 
llorrox;  likewise,  in  Sir  Jonas  Moore's  System 
of  Mathematics,  he  gave  a  curious  tract  on  tlie 
sphere,  showing  how  to  construct,  geometrically, 
eclipst.'S  both  of  the  sun  and  moon,  :is  wet)  an  oc- 
cultations  of  the  fixed  stars  by  the  moon.  On  his 
observations  were  founded  both  Halley 's  tables, 
and  Newton's  theory  of  the  moon.  Cassini,  thefirst 
French  astronomer  royal,  made  many  observations 
on  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  comets,  greatly  im- 
proved the  elempnts  of  their  motions,  erected  the 
gnomon,  and  drew  the  celebrated  meridian  line 
in  the  church  of  Petronia  at  Bologna. 

59.  Ftamsteed  was  succeeded,  in  1719,  as 
astronomer  royal  at  Greenwich,  by  Dr.  Elalley, 
who  had  been  sent  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
one,  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  to  observe  the 
Boulhem  stars  and  make  a  catalogue  of  them, 
which  was  published  in  1679.  In  1705  he 
published  his  Synopsis  Aslronorais  ComeLicx, 
in  which  he  venturet!  to  predict  the  return  of  a 
comet  in  1758  or  1759.  He  first  discovered  the 
acceleration  of  the  moon,  and  gave  a  very  inge- 
nious method  for  finding  her  parallax,  by  three 
observenrl  phaiios  of  a  solar  eclipsi-;  published  in 
the  [*hilosophical  Transactions  many  Itjarne*' 
papers,  and  amongst  them,  some  concerning  tiie 
use  that  might  be  made  of  the  next  transit  of 
Venus,  in  determining  the  distance  of  the  sun 
from  the  earth;  composed  ubtts  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  ail  the  planets,  which  are  stilt  in 
great  repute;  iwd  recommended  the  method  of 
determining  tlie  longitude,  by  the  moon's  dii»- 
tances  from  the  sun,  and  certain  fixed  stars;  a 
method  which  was  first   proposed   by  Warner^ 
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and  which  has  since  been  carried  into  eiccu- 
finn. 

60.  A  dispute  concerning  «he  figure  of  the 
earth  took  place  abuui  this  lirne.  Nowton  liad 
determined,  from  a  consideration  of  the  laws  of 
praviiy,  and  the  diuVual  motion  of  the  earth,  that 
the  fi^re  of  it  was  ao  ohlate  spheroid;  but  Cas- 
»ini,  from  the  measures  of  Picart,  supf»ose*l  it  to 
be  an  oblong  spheroid.  To  settle  this  dispute 
il  was  resolved,  under  Ixtuis  XV'.  to  measure 
two  degrees  of  the  meridian;  one  near  the  equa- 
tor, and  the  other  as  near  tlie  pole  as  possible. 
Forlliii  purpose,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
sent  to  laplaml,  Maupertuis,  Clairault,  Camus, 
and  l^monnitT ;  who  were  accompanied  by 
Outliier,  and  Celsus,  professor  of  anatomy  at 
L'psal.  On  the  southern  expedition  were  sent 
Godin,  Condamine,  and  Bou^er,  to  whom  the 
king  of  Spain  joined  George  Juan  and  Antonio 
de  Ulloa.  The*e  set  out  in  1735,  and  returned 
at  different  times  1744,  1745,  and  1746;  but  the 
former  party  who  set  out  only  in  1736.  returned 
the  year  following;  having  noth  fulfilled  their 
commissions.  F'icart's  measure  was  revised  by 
Cassini  and  De  la  Cail!e,  which,  after  his  errors 
were  corrected,  was  found  to  agree  very  well 
with  the  otJier  two ;  and  the  result  of  the  whole 
8er%ed  to  confirm  ihe  determination  of  the  figure 
before  laid  down  by  Newton.  On  Uie  southern 
expedition,  the  attraction  of  the  great  mountains 
of  Pern  was  found  to  have  a  sensible  effect  on 
the  pluml>-line  of  one  of  their  largest  instruments, 
dcilectinj;  it  seven  ot  eight  seconds  from  th«  true 
perpendicular. 

61-  In  1742  Dr.  Bradley  succeeded,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Ilalley,  a»  astronomer  royal  at 
Greenwich.  The  accuracy  of  his  observations 
ffuabled  him  to  detect  the  smaller  inequalities  in 
the  motions  of  the  planets  and  fixed  stars.  The 
consequence  of  his  accuracy  was,  the  discovery  of 
the  abemition  of  light,  the  nutation  of  the  earth's 
axis,  and  a  much  i^reatcr  decree  of  perfection  in 
lunar  tables.  He  observed  the  places,  and  com- 
pute^i  the  elements  of  the  comets  which  appeared 
in  die  years  1723,  1736,  1743,  and  1757;  made 
new  and  more  accurate  tables  of  the  motions  of 
Jupiter's  satellites,  and,  from  a  multitude  of  obser- 
vations of  the  luminaries,  constructed  a  table  of 
refractions;  which  has  ever  since  been  in  very 
general  estimation  for  its  accuracy,  though  it  it 
now  gener.dly  admitted  that  it  gives  the  refrac- 
tions loo  small.  He  also,  with  a  very  large 
transit  instrtiment,  and  a  new  mural  quadrant  of 
eight  feel  radius,  coastructed  by  Bird  in  1750, 
made  aii  iniroctiK  number  of  observations  for 
settling  the  place:*  of  all  the  stars  in  the  British 
catalo(;ue,  together  with  nearly  1600  places  of 
the  moon,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  coro- 
^tared  with  Mujer's  tables.    Bradley  died  in  1762. 

C'i.  Astronomers  elsewhere  were  equally  assi- 
duous in  their  endeavours  to  promote  this 
■cicpce.  The  theory  of  tlie  moon  was  parti- 
cularly considered  by  <  lairuulf,  D'Alembvrt, 
Euler,  Mayer,  Simpikon,  .imi  Walinslcy,  und 
Dspecially  tiairault,  Kulcr,  and  Miiyur,  who 
computed  complete  sets  of  lunsit  laMc*;  llunn 
of  vvt  last  xf  thcsi'  authors,  for  ihtir  superior 
MOUncy,  were  rcwanled  with  a  pn'miniii  of 
X3000,  and  brought  into  luw  tn  ihft  computation 


of  the    Nniitical    Ephemeris,  published 
Board  of  Longitude.      The  most  accur.ite  I 
of  the  satellites  of  .Tupiter  were  composed^ 
observations  by  NVargeniin,an  excellent  St 
astronomer.    But  these  have  again  been 
seded  by  die  more   recent  ones  of  Dels 
Tliere  is  much  room  for  improvement,  be 
in   our  knowledge  of  tlie  elements  of  Ji 
satellites,  even  with  respect  to  the  first 
the  predicted  and  actual  times  of  immer 
emersion  sometimes  differ  to  the  extent 
minutes. 

63.  Among  the  many  French  astronomer 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  die  .iciaai 
it  was  particularly  indebted  to  Uc  la  C'aill^  fa 
an  excellent  set  of  solar  tables.  He,  m  1750, 
went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  make  ohm* 
vacions  in  concert  with  the  most  celebrated  uhv 
nomers  in  Europe,  for  determining  the  parallil 
of  Mars  and  tlie  moon,  and  tlience  ihai  of  lb( 
sun,  whicli  it  was  concluded  did  not  much  rxoMd 
ten  seconds.  Here  he  re-examined  and  adjuM^ 
with  great  accuracy,  the  places  of  stars  aboet  ii 
southern  pole;  and  also  measured  a  deglKIp 
the  meridian.  "  In  Italy  the  science  wai 
ously  cultivated  by  Bianchini,  Boscovich, ! 
Manfredi,  Zanotti,  and  many  others;  in  Sv 
by  Wargentin,  already  mentioned,  Bli 
Mallet,  and  Planman;  and  in  Germany  by  '. 
Mayer,  Lambert,  Grischow,  and  others. 

64.  In  1760  all  the  learned  societies  in 
rope  made  preparations  for  observing  the 
of  Venus  over  the  sun,  which  had  be«n  | 
by  Halley  more  than  eighty  years 
the  use  that  might  be  made  of  it  in  dc 
the  sun's  parallax,  and  the  dislaoces  of 
nets  from  the  sun.  The  same  exertions  weicl 
peated,  to  observe  the  transit  in  1769,  by  Meiidin 
observers  to  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  atf 
from  the  whole.  Short  computed  that  the  s«a 
parallax  was  nearly  8j  seconds,  and  consequcod 
the  distance  of  the  sun  firom  the  earth  abM 
24,114  of  the  earth's  diameters,  or  niaetv^i 
millions  of  miles.  Bradley  was  succecdM^i 
1762,  in  his  oflice  of  astronomer  royal,  bj  BfiM 
Savilian  professor  of^astronomy  ;  who,  bciaf  ) 
a  decUnin-^  state  of  health,  did  not  longeiMwi 

65.  In  1765  Bliss  was  succeeded  by  Kcil 
Maskelyne,  who,  in  January  1761,  wa»  aentl! 
the  Royal  Society,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  A 
island  of  St.  Helena,  to  ob»erv«  the  ttaMil  i 
\^enus  over  the  sun,  and  the  paraltajc  of  lh 
star  Sinus.  The  first  of  diese  objects  laMl 
failed,  by  clouds  preventing  the  sight  of  IMM 
cond  internal  contact ;  and  the  second  also,«ra| 
to  Short  having  suspended  the  plumb-liae  b^fl 
loop  from  the  neck  of  the  central  pin.  U««N«M 
he  indemnitied  himself  by  many  other 
observations  :  thus,  he  observed  at  St. 
the  tides;  the  horary  parallaxes  of  the 
and  the  coing  of  a  clock,  to  find  by  compa 
with  its  previous  going,  which  had  b<%n  obscitd 
in  l^ngland.  the  difference  of  irrv-.  "  ■  t« 
places;  also  in  going  out  itud  reiv  .  r^ 
lised  the  method  of  finding  the  lonuiuiacuj  Al 
lunar  disuinces  taken  by  ll.idley^t  qoao^ 
making  out  rules  for  the  use  of  sMflMA*  <■ 
teaching  the  me-ihud  to  the  officers  on  bau4(^ 
ship.     This  metliod  was  etpliint:^  ra 
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mM  ON  ttU  resulting;   from  inesc  measui 
k  Bvttev  compated  (he  mean  density  of 
iMi  miter  ip  the  earth,  to  be  about  4)  tii 
teafonamon  water. 


wphkal  Transaetions,  for  176*2.  and  more  fully 
lAenonb  in  the  bnttsh  Manner's  Guide,  pub- 
hktd  ia  1763.  In  September  1763,  he  sailed 
Ar  the  tatami  of  Barbadoes,  to  settle  the  lon^J- 
^deof  the  place,  to  examine  Harrison'^  w.itch, 
■d  to  try  Irwio's  manne  chair.  While  at  Rar- 
tadoeii  M  made  many  other  observations,  and 
MMfK  them,  many  relating  to  *Jie  moon's 
loatypandlakes,  not  yet  publi5h('d. 

66.  Maskelyne  returning  to  England  in  tlie 
cndof  t764.  recommended  to  the  board  of  Lon- 
gndcthc  '  iiod  of  flndins^tlielonzitude; 

tfed  pnv<-  project  uf  a  nautical  alnia- 

■Miuto  DC  i^i.ii>au;ii  ;uid  published  to  facilitate 
Itet  nMfthod.  This  the  board  agreed  to,  and  the 
iotTohiiiie  was  published  for  1 767,  and  has  con- 
ttawd  «Ter  »ioce  to  the  great  benefit  of  nanga- 

tt.  ta  eonseqoence  of  a  proposal,  made  by 
te  Mnmomer  to  the  Royal  >ociety,  the  project 
—  Ii—il  of  measuring  accurately  the  etTect  of 
war  ■wwittiin  on  the  plumb-line,  in  deflecting 
•  Ah  tlic  perpendicular;  and  Scheliallien,  in 
Sodttdi  harin^  been  found  the  most  convenient 
ji  Ao  yaad  for  the  purpose,  he  went  into  Scot- 
hii  to  ceodvct  the  business ;  by  this  expert' 
MMbvibowcd  that  the  sum  of  die  deflections 
■life  IVD  opposite  sides  was  about  11}^  of  a 
4|ni;  tad  proved  to  the   satisfaction  of  the 

WHid,  the  uniTersal  attraction  of  matter. 

Ill  dita  resulting;   from  these  measures, 

the 
.  times 

'aimmon  water. 
M.  TW  discoTeriea  of  Dr.  Ilerschei  form  a 
Woi  ia  astronomy.  In  1781,  he  bepan  with 
^kwttBosoo  the  periodical  star  in  CoiloCeti, 
*liwv  method  ot  measuring  the  lunar  moun- 
tB^  MM  of  which  he  made  more  than  hatf  a 
■k  ia  bei^t ;  and  having  constructed  teles- 
ftp*  kr  more  powerful  than  any  former  ones, 
fBMded  lo  other  observations ;  such  as,  on  the 
M^noftbe  planets  round  their  axes;  on  the 
farin  of  the  fixed  stars  ;  catalo^rues  of  double, 
*>pie,  ke.  ttars ;  on  the  proper  motion  of  the 
<■  mi  Solar  system  ;  oo   the  remarkable  ap- 

rioei  of  the  polar  regions  of  the  planet  Mars ; 
Aboieall  his  discoveries  of  a  new  primary 
eH»oothe  13th  of  March.  1761,  called  by 
Mr  Gcon^ian  Planet,  but  named  the  Ilers- 
■M,4Dd  sometimes  Uranus,  by  foreign  astro- 
HMn,  aixJ  of  iu  six  satellites,  discovered 
■■•  diac  time,  has  greatly  enlarged  the  bounds 
<f  ihctobr  system,  this  new  planet  being  more 
tuiee  a»  tu  fn>m  the   son  as  the  planet 

M.  Piam,  attronomer  royal  at  Palermo, 
on  .Unuary  In,  IPIOt,' another  planet 
,  in  on  orbit  between  Man  and  Jupiter. 
•M  Aiaaet  has  liecn  named  Ceres.  Another 
•■  diKOvercd  oo  March  28th,  1802,  by  Dr. 
0^  of  Bremen,  and  named  Pallas ;  a  third 
^dbeomtd  and  named  Juno  by  Mr.  Ilurding 
wUieathd;  and  a  fourth  by  Dr.  Oliers,  and 
•■•d  Vr«ta,  on  March  29th,  1807.  These 
I'toMs  in  all  very  small,  and  all  so  nearly  at  the 
~~  dliQAce  from  the  sun,  and  moving  in  or- 
iaStmag  ao  little  eidter  m  eccentrictiy  or 
fliat  tbey  have  by  some  been  con- 


lectured  to  be  fxiigmenls  of  a  larger  planet,  which 
from  &omc  explosion  had  been  burst,  and  its 
parts  scattered  abroad  in  space. 

It  is  probable  that  as  astronomical  instru- 
ments become  more  improved,  further  discoveries 
of  the  same  kind  will  be  made,  and  that  the 
boundaries  of  tlie  solar  system  may  be  enlarged 
by  the  discerning  of  planets  whicli  circulate  round 
the  sun  even  beyond  the  orbit  of  the  Georgian 
planet. 

71.  Dr.  Maskelyne  was  succeeded  at  theGreec> 
wich  observatory  in  1 8 1 1 ,  by  J.  Pond,  esq.  the  pre- 
sent astronomer  royal,  under  whose  managraent  the 
business  of  this  important  institution  has  been 
kept  in  full  activity.  The  number  of  instruments 
has  been  greatly  increased.  Tlie  use  of  the  mu- 
ral quadrant  kis  been  abandoaed  for  ihat  of  the 
circle,  two  of  which,  one  by  Troughton,  and  one 
by  T.  Jones,  are  in  constant  use,  and  give  results 
which  accord  with  each  other  in  a  manner  alto- 
gether surprising.  The  most  important  discove- 
ries may  be  hoped  for  from  the  skill  and  activity 
with  which  the  splendid  instruments  at  Green- 
wich are  managed.  All  indeed  that  appears  wanting 
in  that  institution,  is  a  telescope  of  ibe  first  class  to 
follow  up  the  discoveries  in  iiderial  astronomy, 
which  conferred  such  splendor  on  the  name  of 
IlerscheL  But  we  are  glad  to  perceive  that  this 
department  of  the  science  is  likely  to  be  carried 
lo  a  detcree  of  perfection  which  few  would  have 
hoped  for,  by  Mr.  Herscbel,  junior,  the  worthy 
and  able  son  of  the  great  astronomer,  and  hu 
friend  Mr.  South,  whose  recent  publication  on 
the  motion  of  double  stars  does  them  the  highest 
credit. 

72.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  greatest 
ardor  is  at  present  evinced  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  science.  The  labors  of  Schumercher  at  Al- 
tona,  are  iin intermitted  and  most  valuable.  He 
may  be  considered  at  present  as  a  common  bond 
among  astronomical  men.  Greass  at  Gottingen, 
Littrow,  at  Venice;  Bressel,  at  Konigsberg; 
Struve,  at  Dorpat;  Zach,  at  Genoa;  and  a  host 
of  other  individuals  distinguished  for  their  la- 
bors and  their  real,  have  dtivoted  themselves  to 
astronomy. 

73.  In  our  own  country,  it  would  be  injustice 
to  pass  over  the  names  of  Woodhouse  and  Brink- 
ley,  whose  eminence  in  this  science  ia  of  the 
most  distinguished  kind. 

74.  Another  striking  feature  of  the  present 
day  is  the  formation  of  '  The  Astronomical  So- 
ciety of  London,'  an  institution  whose  only 
object  is  the  cultivation  of  astronomical  science. 
Tliis  society  includes  among  its  members  almost 
eery  individual  known  to  the  world  as  distiii- 
guislieil  for  astronomical  knowtedjie.  The  me- 
moirs of  the  socie'y,  of  which  the  third  part  is 
just  reafly  for  publication,  are  very  valuable  and 
mlerestmg. 

75.  The  university  of  Cambridge  has  recently 
evinced  its  sense  of  the  importance  of  a  practical 
knowledge  of  this  science,  by  the  erwtion  of  an 
observatory  on  the  mo^t  splendid  sc:ile  ;  and  tlio 
English  government  has  idso  shown  by  ihe  rereiil 
order  for  the  cslablisbuK'nt  of  an  observatory  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  the  importance 
which  It  has  always  aitaciied  lo  the  cultivation  of 
this  science,  has  sufleredno  abatement. 
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76.  Historical  accounts  and  lists  of  tlie  prio- 
cipal  uijihort  and  writings  on  tliis  science,  are 
runtained  in  Weidler's  and  Baillys  History  of 
Astronomy-  Adam,  V'ossius,  Bayle,  Cliauffepie, 
Niceron,  Pcrniul,  the  cliionological  table  of  Ivic- 
cioh,  and  that  of  Slierburn,  at  the  end  of  his 
wiiiion  of  Manihus ;  and  the  first  volume  of  De 
t  Lande's  asiroooniy,  may  also  be  consulted, 
file  more  modem  and  popular  books  on  as- 
tronomy are  *ery  numerou'J  and  well  known ; 
83  those  of  FergusoQ,  Lonf ,  Emerson,  Vince, 
I>e  la  Lande,  I>eadb€lter,  Brent,  Keil,  Whiston, 
Wing,  Street,  Bonnycastlc,Gregory,Bnnkle_v,&c. 
but  the  recent  treatise  on  astronomy  by  V\  ood- 
house,  is  by  (ar  the  most  conpkte  that  has  ap- 
peared in  the  English  language. 

TAJIT  I. 

OF  THE  APrEAR,\NCES  OF  THE  CE^ 
LESTIAL  BODIES. 

SrXT-  T.' — Op  the  Cecestial  Bodies,  as  seen 

BT   T»E   SAKED    Et£. 

7T.  The  most  obvious  celestial  phenomenon 
is  the  daily  nsing  of  the  sun  in  the  east,  and  his 
svttmg  in  the  west ;  next  to  which  is  that  of  the 
moon  and  stars  appearing,  and  keeping  the  same 
westerly  course.  Ttiese  cannot  b«  long  taken 
notice  of  before  we  must  perceive  that  neither 
the  sun  nor  moon  always  rise  exactly  in  the 
same  point  of  the  heavens.  If  we  observe  the 
San,  from  the  beginning  of  March,  we  find  that 
he  seems  to  rise  almost  every  day  sensibly  more 
to  the  nortliward,  than  he  did  the  day  before,  to 
continue  longer  above  the  horizon,  and  to  be 
more  elevated  at  mid-day,  till  towards  the  end 
of  Jiuie,  when  be  is  observed  to  move  backward 
in  ttie  same  manner :  this  retrograde  motion 
continues  beyond  the  middle  of  December,  when 
he  begins  again  to  move  forwards,  and  so  on. 

7B.  When  the  new  moon  (as  the  is  called,  at 
her  early  iveriod,)  first  becomes  vuible,  she  ap- 
pears in  the  western  part  of  the  heavens,  at  no 
great  distance  from  tlie  sun.  Every  night  she 
increases  in  size,  and  removes  to  a  greater  dis- 
tinct} from  tlie  sun  ;  till  at  last  she  appears  in 
tiie  eastern  part  of  the  horizon,  just  at  the  time 
tJie  sun  disappears  in  the  wtsterik.  After  this 
she  gradually  moves  farther  and  iarther  east- 
ward, riiing  evrry  niglit  later  and  later,  tall  at 
but  she  seems  to  approach  the  sun  as  nearly  m 
the  east  as  she  did  in  the  w«rsh  and  risrt  only  a 
little  hefor«  him  in  the  morning,  as  in  the  first 
|)«rt  of  her  course  she  wl  in  the  west  not  long 
after  him  All  th^sc  ditf^-rrnt  appearances  are 
Gomploteil  tn  thr  space  of  a  month  ;  after  which 
lh»y  tx^in  ID  U»c  same  imlfT  »i  before. 

79.  Several  of  tl»p  stars  neither  rise  in  the 
eaat,  nur  set  in  the  west,  but  seem  to  turn  round 
an  immovable  point,  near  which  is  planx)  a 
single  star  called  the  pole,  or  pcle  9lar,  This 
point  is  more  or  less  elevated  according  to  the 
different  part^  of  tbc  earth  from  which  we  take 
our  viyw.  The  uihabttants  uf  l.«]iland,  ht  in- 
fltaorv,  see  it  much  nioni  rl«vnted  above  the 
horrzon  than  we  do ;  we  aec  it  moft»  flcvatol 
tha.i  '  '  '  ;•■  of  Ftmuc  '  '  ^  "  ;  and 
til,                              !     morr    •  1    t'le 

iidMutijiii^  ^.•i    b*ik»*ry.     B)    y  Ua- 


velling  south,  this  star  at  last  seeiss  de 
in  the  horizon,  and  another  jioint   app 
reclly  opposite  to  it,  round  which  tlie 
the  southern  part  of  the  horizon  seem 
In  this  part  ot  the  heavens,  however,  Oier 
star  so  near  the  pole  as  there  is  in  the  tn 
part :  nor  is  the  number  of  stars  in  the 
part  of  the  heavens  so  great  u  m  the 
part 

80.  Supposing  us  still  to  travel  .wutht 
the  north  pole  entirely  disappears,  and  the  i 
atmosphere  appears  to  turn  round  a  single 
in  the  soutl).  as  the  northern  hemisphere 
to  us  to  turn  round  the  pole  sUr.     The 
appearance  of  tlie  heavens,  therefore,  is 
vast  concave  sphere,  turning  round  two] 
fixed  in  the  north  and  south  parts  of  it,  i 
twenty-four  hours. 

81.  The  majority  of  the  stars  keep  their  ] 
with  respect  to  one  another ;  Uiat  «,   if 
serve  two  stars  having  a  certain  appar 
lance  from  each  olher  one  night,   tliey 
have  the  same  every  succeeding  night, 
the  stars  in  the  heavens  do  not  appear  to 
this   fixed   kind:    some    of  them   change 
places,  with  regard  to  the  fixed  stars,  and  to  i 
another.     Of  these  ten  are  at  pre3«?nt  kuoi 
They  are  distingui^ed   by  the  appella 
planets,  from  wXaycuii,  to  wander,  and  ar 
by  the  names  of  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  I 
Pallas,  Juno,  Vesta,  Jupiter,  Satuni,  a^j 
chel,  Uranus,  or  the  Georgium  Sidus. 
stars  are  likewise  distinguished  from  the 
by  continually  exhibiting  that  appearance ' 
is   called  the  scintillatioa  or  twinkling 
stars. 

82.  Mercury  is  a  small  star  which  ttniu  i 
very  bright  white  light ;  but,  by  always  kt\\<iut 
near  the  sun,  he  is  seldom  to  be  seen  ;  and  «b« 
he  does  make  his  appearance,  bis  moUuTi  toward 
llie  sun  is  so  swift,  that  he  can  only  bediscvntd 
for  a  short  time,  a  little  after  sun-set,  and  agatft 
a  little  before  sun-rise. 

83.  Venus  the  roost  beautiful  star  in  tlie  Im^ 
vens,  known  by  the  names  of  the  morning  lad 
evening  star,  keeps  near  the  »uii,  though  al 
aliuost  double  the  distance  uf  Mercury.  She  is 
never  seen  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  bcavcM 
when  the  sun  is  in  the  western ;  but  seems  (• 
attend  him  iu  the  eveiun^  or  to  give  notice  «l 
his  approach  in  the  moniing. 

84.  Mars  u  of  a  red  fiery  color,  ami  givM 
a  much  duller  light  than  Venus,  though  iomh 
times  he  equals  her  in  size.  He  is  not  ■utjMt 
to  the  same  limitation  in  his  motions  as  MmvUf 
or  Venus;  but  appears  sometiaMa  vcty  umt  lb* 
sun,  and  sotnctimes  al  a  great  diMBOce'fraiB  kia; 
sometiizies  rising  when  uc  sun  aets,  or  SHOf 
•ben  be  rises.  Of  this  planet  it  u  remaiiabK 
that  when  he  approaches  any  of  the  fixed  sttfK 
th«y  change  tlieir  color,  grow  dun,  and  oiUei  W 
come  totally  invisible,  tiiough  at  some  littte 
dtsikuice  front  the  body  of  the  planet:  b*il 
licrachcl  thinks  tbis  has  been  exag|ctai«d  by 
former  aatroaomct*. 

66.  Jupiter  and  Satoni  often  appear  at  ffrMi 
di'if  '         '      an.    Tlie  f.  ih 

a  ^  ',  and  tW  .<• 

Cm,,  .,„»  ,   ,..^  I,.,.  QHKloa  of  6au.ni   Mno«£  lO* 
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I  b  M  tlow,  that,  unless  carefully  ob- 
fwiU  not  t>e  tlioui(ht  to  move  at  all. 
I  motion   t<  stiU  ilower,  and  he  is  seU 

ritiiout  a  telescope. 
[appftreat  magnitudes  (rf*  these  bodies 

'  at  different  times.     Every  per- 

erved  that  Venus  is  not  alvrays 

this   apparent  difference  of 

i  resnarkable,  that  she  appears  no 

ro  times  larger  at  some  seasons 

This  increase  of  magnitude  is 

remarkable  in  Mars  and  Jupiter, 

in  Saturn,  Mercury  and   Ilerschel. 

by  no  means  appear  to  us  to  move 

the  heavens,  but,  on  the  contrary, 

l|o  forward,  sometimes  backward^  and 

to  be  stationary. 

are  other  moving  bodies,  besides 

which  appear  at  uncertam  intervals, 

ivery  different  aspect.     These  are  very 

iaod  upwards  of  500  are  recorded  as 

our   system.    They   are  called 

t  aoftifryKf  hairy,  having  a  long  tail, 

ibliog    the  appearance  of  hair. 

__     not  always  the  case ;  for  some 

. !  mppeared  as  round  as  planets :  but 

ibejr  nave  a  luminous  matter  diffused 

,  or  projecting  out  from  tliem,  which 

very  much  resembles  the  Aurora 

iTbcy  appear  to  come  in  a  direct  line 

1  loiif  as  if  they  were  going  to  fall  into 

'  after  having  disapjieared  for  some 

fuence  of  their  proximity  to  that 

off  again  on  the  other  side  as  fast 

projecting  a  tail  much  greater  and 

heu  recess  ;  but,  getting  daily  at  a 

^m  us  m  the  heavens,  tliey 

[lose  some  of  their  splendor,  and  at 

ippear. 

iptarent  magnitude  of  comets  is  very 
times  .  they  appear  only  of  the 
fAe  fisied  stars;  at  other  times  they 
of  Venus,  and  sometimes 
Jor  moon,  tn  1652  Ilevelius  ob- 
Tivhich  seemed  not  inferior  to  tlie 
though  it  xvas  not  so  bright,  but 
a  pole  and  dim  light.  These 
■ometimvs  lose  their  splendor  sud- 
theu  apparent  bulk  remains  an- 
fith  respect  to  their  apparent  motions, 
[all  the  inequalities  of  the  planets; 
■  seeming  m  go  forward-^,  sometimes 
^and  sometimes  to  be  stationary. 

stars  are  liable  to  changes :   se- 
by  the  ancients  are  now  no  more 
ones  have  appeared  which 
the  ancients.    Some  of  them 
ired  for  some  time,  and  again 
A I  times  some  have  been  ob- 
iuh  themselves  by  superlative 
decreasing,  to  vanish  by 
no  more  seen.    One  of  these 
Int  seen  and  oljserved  by  Ilippar- 
iffl  upon  composing  a  catalogue  of 
tl^t  by  it  posterity  mi</ht  learn 
of  Ihc  Stan  perikh,  and  others  are 
After  several  ages  Tycho  Bralic 
'  Dcw  star,  which  put  hira  on  the 
"  these  changes  accounts  have 


been  given  by  Ilalky,  Montanere,  and  Pigot,  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.  As  a  specimen 
of  these  phenomena  we  shall  here  insert  an  ex- 
tract from  the  former. 

90.  '  The  first  new  star  in  the  chair  of  Cassio- 
peia was  not  seen  by  Cornelius  Gemma  on  the 
8th  of  November,  1372,  who  says,  he  that  night 
considered  that  part  of  the  heavens  lu  a  very  se- 
rene sky,  and  saw  it  not :  but  that  the  next  night 
November  9,  it  appeared  witli  a  splendor  sur- 
passing all  the  fixed  stars,  and  scarcely  less  bright 
than  V'enus.  This  was  not  seen  by  Tycho 
Bnihe  before  the  11th  of  the  same  raontli :  but 
from  thence  he  assures  us  that  it  gradually  de- 
creased and  died  a\vay,  so  that  in  March  1.174, 
after  sixteen  months,  it  was  no  longer  visible ; 
and  at  this  day  no  signs  of  it  remain.  The  place, 
thereof,  in  tlie  sphere  of  6xed  stars,  by  the  ac- 
curate observations  of  Tycho,  was  0*  9**  17'  u 
1  -•  %    Y".  wit'i  53"  45'  N.  lat. 

91.  '  Such  another  star  was  seen  and  observed 
by  the  scholars  of  Kepler,  to  begin  to  appear 
Sept.  30.  O.  S.  anno  1604,  and  which  was  not 
to  be  seen  the  day  before.  It  broke  out  at 
once  with  a  lustre  surpassing  that  of  Jupiter; 
and  like  the  former  died  away  gradually,  aud 
in  much  about  tlie  same  time  disappeared  to- 
tally, there  remaining  no  footsteps  thereof  in  Ja- 
nuary 160j.  This  was  near  ibe  ecliptic,  follow- 
ing the  right  leg  of  Scrpeniarius ;  and  bv  the  ob- 
servations of  Kepler  and  others,  was  in  7*  20" 
00'  a  I""  *  -Y,  witli  north  lat.  1°  56'-  These 
two  seem  to  be  of  a  distinct  species  from  the 
rest,  aud  nothing  like  tliem  has  appeared  since. 

92.  •  But  between  them,  viz.  in  1596,  we 
have  the  first  account  of  the  wonderful  star  in 
Collo  Ceti,  seeo  l>y  David  Fabricius  on  the  3d 
of  August,  as  bright  as  a  star  of  the  third  magni" 
tude,  which  has  been  smce  found  to  appear  and 
disappear  periodically;  its  period  t«ing  pre- 
cisely seven  revolutions  in  six  years,  ihougri  it 
returns  not  always  with  the  same  lustre.  Nor  is 
it  ever  totally  extinguished,  but  may  at  all  times 
be  seen  with  a  six  feet  tube.  Tltis  was  singular 
in  its  kind  till  that  iu  Collo  Cygni  was  disco* 
covered.  It  precedes  the  first  star  of  Aries  1° 
40',  with  15"  57'  south  lat. 

93.  '  Another  new  star  was  first  discovered  by 
William  Jansonius  in  the  year  1600,  in  pectore, 
or  rather  in  eductione,  Colli  Cygni,  which  ex- 
ceeded not  the  tliird  magnitude.  This  having 
coDtirtued  some  years  became  at  length  so  small 
as  to  be  thought  *by  some  to  have  disappeared 
entirely;  but  in  the  years  1657,  1058, and  1659, 
it  again  arose  to  the  third  magnitude;  though 
soon  after  it  decayed  by  degrees  to  the  fiflh  or 
sixdi  magnitude;  and  at  this  day  is  to  be  seen  as 
such  in  9'  1 8''  38'  a"  *  t i  wiih  55"  29'  north  lat. 

94.  *  A  fifth  new  itar  was  first  seen  by  Heve- 
hus  in  1600,  on  July  15,  O.  8.  as  a  star  of  the 
third  magnitude,  but  by  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber was  scarce  to  be  perceived  by  tlie  naked  eye 
In  April  following  it  was  again  as  bright  as  be- 
fore, or  rather  greater  than  of  the  third  magni- 
tude, yet  wholly  disappeared  about  die  middle 
of  Augu.1t.  The  next  year,  in  March  1672,  it 
was  seen  again,  but  not  exceeding  the  sixth 
magnitude :  since  when  it  has  been  no  farther 
visible,  though  we  have  frequently  sought  for  its 
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return;  it%  nlacf  i»  9*  3°  17*  fl  !"•  ♦   T.  »nd 
hiis  lat.  fKirth  47"  28'. 

93.  *  The  sixth  and  last  is  that  discovered  by 
Mr.  G.  Kirch  in  the  year  1680,  and  its  p«riod 
determined  to  be  of  404)  days ;  and  though  it 
rarely  exceeds  tlie  fif^h  magnitude,  yet  it  is  very 
regular  in  its  returns,  as  we  found  in  the  year 
17)4.  Since  then  we  hare  watched,  as  the  ab- 
sence of  the  moon  and  clearness  of  the  weather 
would  permit,  to  catch  the  first  beginning  of  its 
appearance  in  a  six  feet  tube,  tliat,  hearing  a 
rery  great  aperture,  discovers  most  minute  stars. 
And  on  June  15,  last,  it  was  first  perceived  like 
one  of  the  very  least  telescopical  stars ;  but  in 
the  rest  of  that  month  and  July  it  gradually  in- 
creased so  as  to  become  in  August  visible  to  the 
iwked  eye,  and  so  continued  nil  the  month  of 
September.  After  that  it  ajjain  died  away  by 
decrees,  and  on  the  8th  of  December,  at  night, 
was  scarcely  discernible  by  the  lube;  and,  as 
near  as  could  be  guessed,  equal  to  what  it  was 
at  its  first  appearance  on  June  15th ;  so  that  this 
year  it  has  been  seen  in  all  nearly  six  months, 
wnich  is  but  little  less  than  half  its  period ;  and 
the  middle,  and  consequently  the  greatest  bright- 
ness, falls  about  the  10th  of  September.* 

90,  Tlie  galaxy  or  milky  way  is  a  remarkable 
appearance  in  the  heavens,  being  a  broad  ring  of 
a  whitish  color  surroundmg  the  whole  celestial 
concave,  whose  light  is  now  known  to  proceed 
from  vast  clusters  of  stars,  discoverable  only  by 
the  telescope.  Mr.  Brydone,  in  his  journey  to 
the  top  of  Mount  jlLtoa,  found  this  phenomenon 
to  make  a  glorious  appearance,  *  like  a  pure 
flame  (as  he  expresses  it)  tliat  shot  across  the 
heavens.' 

97.  The  only  other  appearances  which  are 
very  observable  by  the  unassisted  eye,  are  those 
obscurations  of  the  sun  and  moon  commonly 
called  eclipses.  These  are  loo  well  known,  and 
attract  the  attention  too  much,  to  need  any  par- 
ticular description.  We  have,  however,  accounts 
very  well  authenticated,  of  obscurations  of  the 
sun  continuing  for  a  much  longer  time  than  a 
common  eclipse  possibly  can  do,  and  likewise  of 
the  darkness  being  much  greater  than  usual  on 
such  occasions. 

SscT.  n.  Of  the  Cklestial  Bodies  as  see* 
TBSot'Gu  Telescopes. 

98.  Although  the  sun,  torfhc  naked  eye,  is 
extremely  bnght  and  splendid,  he  is  frequently 
observed,  even  through  a  telescope  of  but  vety 
small  powers,  to  have  dark  spots  on  his  suriace, 
which  are  Suid  to  have  bevn  firM  diMovered  m 
ir>l  I  ;  and  the  honor  of  the  discovery  u  disputed 
betwijki  Galileo  and  ^cheiner,  a  German  Jesuit 
at  In^ioUtuilt.  But  whatever  merit  Schemer 
roiglit  have  in  the  prionty  of  the  discovery,  it  is 
certum  til.!;  '  far  exceeded  hira  in  accu- 
r»cy;  lln"  er's  work  has  con<iid«robl€ 
merit,  as  LCMiiAit'itiw;  observations  S4:lccu-d  froio 
above  3000  miide  by  himiwlf. 

99.  It  appears  from  il»c  papers  of  Harriot, 
the  Englisn  algebraist,  which  wt-re  fovnid  in 
1784,  at  the  seat  of  the  carl  of  F.grtmoni  m 
Sossex,  tliat  he  nuui«  »  RTtat  nun>Kr  nf  ob»iT- 
valloos  tt{ion  the  soUr  spou  aiuch  about  ilw 
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same  time;  and  Dr.  Zach,  astronomer 
duke  of  Saxe  Gotha,  in  an  account 
papers,  published  in  1788,  says  that) 
greatest  probability  of  Harriot  being  i 
coverer     of   these     spots,     even    beibf«! 
Galileo  or  Scheiner.     Galileo's  first  pr 
observations  are  only  for  June  1,\b\%m 
of  Scheiner  of  the  month  of  October  in  tl; 
year,   whereas    Harriot's,  as  appeal 
MSS,  are  of  December  8,  1610. 

100.  There  is  great  variety  in  the  : 
of  the  solar  spots ;  the  difference  is 
perficial  extent  of  length  and  bre 
depth  or  thickness  is  rer)*  small :  so«ll 
been  so  large  as  by  computation  to  be 
of  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  « 
even  five  times  its  surface.  The  dian 
a  spot,  when  near  the  middle  of  the 
measured  by  comparing  the  time  it  I 
passing  over  a  cross  hair  in  a  telescope,  i 
time  wherein  the  whole  disk  of  the  m 
over  the  same  hair.  It  may  also  be  meat 
the  micrometer ;  and  Uius  we  may 
many  times  the  diameter  of  the 
tained  in  the  diameter  of  the  sun. 

101.  Spots  are  subject  to  increasei 
nution  of  magnitude,  and  seldom  conttn 
io  the  same  state.  They  are  of  various 
most  of  them  having  a  deep  black  nude 
rounded  Tiy  a  dusky  cloud,  whereof  tt 
parts  near  the  black  are  a  little  brighter  I 
outskirts.  They  change  tlieir  sliapes,  SO 
in  the  manner  that  our  clouds  do,  tbo 
often  so  suddenly ;  thus  what  is  of  a 
figure  to  day,  will  to-morrow,  or  pettiam 
hours,  be  of  a  diflerent  one ;  what  it  \ 
one  spot  will  in  a  little  time  be  broken 
or  three;  and  sometimes  two  or  three  s| 
coalesce,  and  W  united  into  one.  The 
of  sf)ots  on  the  sun  is  very  uncertain 
times  there  are  a  great  many,  sot 
few,  and  sometimes  none  at  all. 

102.  Scheiner  made  observations 
from  1611  to  1629;  and  says  he  netN 
his  disk  quite  free  from  spots,  exceptia| 
days  in  December,  1624.  At  other  ume 
quently  saw  twenty,  thirty,  and  in  the  j« 
he  was  able  to  count  fifty  spots  on  the 
time.  In  an  interval  afterwards  of  twen 
from  1650  to  1670,  scarcely  any  spots 
be  seen,  and  since  that  time  some  jt 
furnished  a  great  number  of  spots, 
none  at  all ;  but  since  the  beginning  ol 
century,  not  a  year  has  passed 
were  not  seen. 

103.  It  is  evident  from  these 
ances  that  Uie  <t|H>ts  are  not  endov 

permanency,  nor  at  all   regular         

magnitude,  number,  or  time  of  kppfl 
continuance.  Hevelius  ob»en-cd  one  tl 
and  vanished  in  sixteen  or  seventeen  boi 
no  one  has  been  obacrvt-d  to  contmu 
than  seventy  days :  those  sputa  tliat "^ 
gradually  are  gradually  dissolvi-d, 
that  arise  siiddenlv  are  for  ilic  nic 
denly  diMolvcd.     When  a  spot  di* 

part  where  U  i»tij,  generally  Ux\>ii 

than  the  rest  of  the  «inn,  and  contmumt 
vend  du^-s ;  vu  tiic  otlicr  hand,  i 
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tim  (as  the  others  are  called  maculse) 
I  turn  to  spots. 

ks  aoliir  ^>ota  appear  to  have  a  motion 

Lmm**  disk.     Erery  spot,  if  it  contw 

vrtthuut  being  dissolved,  ap- 

F^e  Sim's  disk  on  thr  east  side,  to 

with  the  velocity  continually  in- 

H  has  gone  half  way,  and  then  to 

rr  and  slower  till  it  goes  off  at  the 

a&er  which  it  disappears  for  about  the 

:  of  time  that  it  spent  in  crossing  the 

enters  upon  the  east  side  again, 

place,  and  crosses  it  in  the 

with  the  same  unequal  motion 

motion  of  the  spots  is  in  the 

t  (the  same  way  that  all  mo- 

sjstem,  those  of  the  comets 

are  performed);  and  therefore, 

rolres  round  the  sun  the  same 

•olar  spots,  one  of  these  will  ap- 

L  longer  on  the  disk  than  it  would 

Itbe  earth  remained  at  rest. 

of  the  SUQ»  when  clear  of  spots, 
itaked  eye  through  a  smoked  or  co- 
ot through  a  thin  cloud,  or  the  va- 
j^lMrizoD,  appears  all  over  equally 
[when  viewed  through  the  teles- 
being  smoked  or  colored,  the 
^tbe  disk  appears  brighter  than  the  out- 
I  the  ligDt  is  darted  more  directly 
the  middle  than  from  any  other 
tilz  appear  more  distinctly  near 
being  on  a  darker  ground  than  in 

Iphenoniena  of  the  solar  spots,  as 

neisier  and  Hevelius,  may  be  sura- 

the  following  particulars  :   I.  Every 

has   a  nucleus,  or  considerably  dark 

I  aljo  an  umbra,  or  fainter  shade,  sur- 

2.  The  boundary  betwixt  the  nu- 

■bra  if  always  distinct  and  well  de- 

^Tbe  increase  of  a  spot  is  gradual,  the 

cirus  and  umbra  dilating  at  the 

In  like  manner,  the  decrease  of 

[;  the  breadth  of  the  nucleus 

ing  at  the  same  time.     5. 

of  tlie  umbra  never  con- 

l;  but  is  always  curvilinear, 

the  outline  of  tlie  nucleus 

i.  Th«  nucleus  of  a  spot,  whilst  on 

t,  often   changes  its  figure   by  the 

ling  irregularly  upon  it,  insomuch 

iD  space   of  time  new  encroach- 

^litcemible,    whert^by  the  boundary 

nucleus  and  umbra  is   perpetually 

tt  often  happens,  by  these  encroach- 

the  nucleus  of  a  spot  is  divided  into 

nuclei.     8.  The  nuclei  of  the  spots 

than  the  umbrx.    9.  Small  umbnc 

witboat  nuclei.    10.  An  umbra  of 

is  seldom  seen  without  a 

I  Ae  iBMidle  of  it     11.  When  a  spot 

o(  a  nucleus  and  umbra  is  about 

Jtf  it  is  not  succeeded  by  a  facula, 

than  the  rest  of  the  disk,  the 

u  is  soon  after  not  distinguish- 

it. 

,  in  the  Phil.  Trans.  voL  Ixiv. 


mentions  the  following  appearances;  I.  When 
the  spot  is  about  to  disappear  on  thti  western  ed^-e 
of  the  sun'j  limb, the  eastern  p.irt  of  the  uralira  fir*t 
contracts,  then  vanishes,  the  nucleus  and  westeni 
part  of  the  umbra  rr.maining;  then  the  nucleus 
gradually  contracts  and  vanishes,  while  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  umbra  remains.  At  last  this  disaj)- 
pears  also;  and  if  the  spot  remains  long  enough 
10  become  agajn  visible,  the  ea.stem  part  of  the  um- 
bra first  becomes  visible,  then  the  nucleus ;  and 
when  the  spot  approaches  the  middle  of  the  disk, 
the  nucleus  appears  environed  by  the  umbra  on 
all  sides,  as  already  mentione<i,  2.  When  two 
spots  lie  very  wear  to  one  another,  the  umbra  is 
deficient  on  that  side  which  lies  next  the  ollicrr 
spot ;  and  this  will  be  the  case,  ifiough  a  larger 
spot  should  be  contii^uous  to  one  much  smaller  ; 
the  umbm  of  the  large  sjwt  will  be  lotilly  want- 
ing on  that  side  next  the  small  one.  If  there  are 
little  spots  on  each  side  of  the  large  otic,  the  um- 
bra does  not  totally  vanish  ;  but  appears  flalicned 
or  pressed  in  towards  the  nucleus  on  eacli  side. 
When  the  little  spots  disappear,  the  umbra  of  the 
brge  one  extends  itself  as  usual.  This  circum- 
stance, he  observes,  may  sometimes  prevent  tlie 
disappearance  of  the  umbra  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned ;  so  that  the  western  umbra  may  disa]>- 
pear  before  the  nucleus,  if  a  small  spot  happens 
to  break  out  on  that  side. 

108.  Mr.  Wollaston  observes,  in  tlic  same 
volume,  p.  337,  tliat  the  apjjcHrances  mentioned 
by  Wilson  are  not  constant ;  and  as  much  depends 
on  the  accuracy  of  observers  and  the  situation  of 
the  spots  on  the  sun's  orb,  it  isprobable  that  ihu 
observation  will  continue  to  differ  in  minute  par- 
ticulars, till  a  consistent  theory  is  formed,  by 
which  the  cause  of  these  phenomena  may  be  ex- 
plained. The  spots  are  not  confined  to  one  part 
of  the  sun's  disk;  though  they  are  generally 
observed  alwut  his  polar  regions.  The  paths 
they  describe  in  their  course  over  the  disk  are 
exceedingly  different;  sometimes  being  straiglit 
lines,  sometimes  curves,  sometimes  descending 
from  the  northern  to  the  southern  parts  of  the 
disk,  sometimes  ascending  from  the  southern  to 
the  northern,  &c,  These  appearances  are  in- 
creased by  the  inclination  of  the  solar  axis  to  the 
plane  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  from  whence  it  arises, 
that  the  part  described  by  a  spot  which  is  on  a 
circle  parallel  to  the  solar  equator  sometimes  ap* 
pears  oval,  and  at  others  a  straight  line,  accord- 
mg  to  the  position  of  the  earth  with  respect  to 
the  sun.  Besides  these  spots,  there  are  others 
which  sometimes  appear  very  round  and  black, 
travelling  aver  the  disk  of  the  sun  in  a  few  hours, 
totally  unlike  the  others,  and  proceeding  from 
an  interposition  of  the  planets  Mercury  and  \'e- 
nus  between  the  earth  and  the  sun.  Excepting 
the  two  kinds  of  spots  above-mentioned,  iicnv- 
cver,  no  kind  of  object  is  discoverable  on  the 
surface  of  the  sun,  but  he  appears  like  an  im- 
mense ocean  of  light. 

109.  The  appearance  of  the  Moon  is  very 
different.  Many  darkish  spots  appear  in  her  to 
the  naked  eye ;  and  through  a  telescope  theii 
number  is  prodigiously  increased ;  she  also  up- 
pears  very  plainly  to  be  more  protuberant  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  edges,  or  to  have  the  figure  i»f 
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ft  KlobCi  an  J  not  a  flat  circle.  When  tiie  moon 
is  giblKiiu  or  homed,  the  one  sjile  appears  very 
faftged  and  uneven,  but  the  other  pretty  well 
define<l  and  circular,  llie  spots  m  the  moon  al- 
ways keep  their  places  exactly  ;  never  vanishitig, 
or  going  from  one  tide  to  the  other,  as  those  of 
the  sun  do.  We  sometiina*  see  more  or  le»s  of 
the  northern  or  southern,  the  eastern  or  west- 
ern part  of  the  disk  or  tace;  which  is  owing  to 
what  IS  called  her  libration.  Plate  IV.  fia;.  1, 
gives  a  representation  of  tlie  full  moon  in  her 
mean  libration,  with  the  principal  spots  accord- 
ing to  Riccioli,  Cassini,  and  Mayer. 

110.  Mercury,  when  looked  at  through  tele- 
scopes mapt^ifying  about  200  or  300  times,  ap- 
f)ears  equally  luminou?  throughout  hi«!  whole 
surface,  without  the  least  dark  s(iot.  He  appears 
to  have  tlic  same  phase*  with  the  moon,  being 
sometimes  horned,  sometimes  gibbous,  and  som^ 
times  shining  utmost  with  a  round  face,  though 
not  entirely  full,  because  his  enlightened  side  is 
never  turned  directly  towards  us. 

1 1 1.  Dr.  Herscliel  has  frequently  examined 
Mercury  with  telescopes  of  highly  magnifymg 
powers ;  but  he  always  appeared  equally  bright 
on  every  part  of  his  disk,  without  any  dark  spot 
or  ragged  edge.  But  Schroeter,  who  has  so 
much  distinguished  himself  iu  tliis  department 
of  astronomy,  affirms  that  he  has  not  only 
seen  spots,  but  even  mountains  in  Mercury ; 
and  that  he  has  succeeded  in  measuring  tne 
altitudeof  two  of  them.  He  makes  the  elevation 
v(  the  higher  of  these  about  ten  English  miles 
and  three-quarters,  or  about  thrice  the  height 
of  the  highest  mountain  on  our  earth :  but 
where  so  small  an  error  in  the  admeasure- 
ment of  tltp  nnyle  on  which  the  compulation  is 
founded  would  entail  so  great  a  mistake  in  the 
result,  we  can  only  consider  this  determination 
of  the  heijrht  of  the  mountains  of  Mercurj',  as  a 
strong  evidence  that  considerable  elevations  do 
exist  Oil  x\\ul  jilanet.  By  examining  the  variation 
on  the  apnearauce  of  Mercury's  horns  from  day 
to  day,  Scnroctcr  found  the  period  of  his  diurnal 
rotation  to  be  about  iwenty-four  dav»,  five  hours, 
and  tweoty-ei(;ht  Ininutcs.  Considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exitts  respecting  tlie  atmosphere 
of  this  planet :  if  il  possesses  any,  it  certainly  at 
the  centre  subtends  a  very  small  angle. 

113.  Venus,  when  viewed  through  a  telescope, 
is  rarely  seen  lo  »Jiine  with  u  full  face,  but  has 
p'"  ■     'langes  like  those  of  the  moon,  i»- 

f-''  "infit.  being  homed,  gibbous,  tec. 

Hci  iM.iUMii.ii,  tl  part  IS  constantly  turned  towards 
the  sun  ;  lieing  directed  Umards  the  east  when  she 
is  a  morning  »iur,  and  towards  the  west  when  an 
evening  star.  Ilej  difleunt  phases  were  first  dis- 
covered by  (Jalilco.  Dr.  Ilerschcl  has  published, 
in  the  Phil,  Tn»n*.  for  1793,  a  lon|  senes  of 
observations  on  ihi*  planet,  fwro  which  he  con- 
tjmlcj,  >  that  the  planet  revolves  about  its  axis, 
kiut  thot  ill*'  penod,  and  the  poMtion  of  the  aii», 
af  .2.  ilml  the  pl«nct'«  atmosphere  u 

»*■'!  M<' ;  .t.  that  Uiore  arr-iirutiubly  hills 

an  '  .>n  its  surfiice,  though  he  has 

«><''  '•  much  of  theni,  "wmg,  ner- 

l4u('-.  !■'  il.-  u.n-niyof  its  ntmosphere  ;  anu,  4. 
that  thi»  planri  K  »wnn.«liut  laryci  than  the  earth. 


instead  of  being  less,  as  former  astronomers] 
imagined.     Schroeter,  also,  in  the  Phil.  Tf 
for  1792,  published  the  result  of  a  series  of( 
servations  on  this  planet,  which  were  begun] 
1780.      He  infers   from   his  observations 
Venus  has  an  atmosphere  of  great  density 
height,  and  that  many  of  her  mountains  »re| 
or  six  times  as  high  as  those  of  the  earth. 

113.  Much  larger  and  more  renMrkabie 
have  been  perceived  on  tlie  disk  of  Mar>  thaui 
that  of  any  other  primary  planet.  By  very 
rate  observations,  Herschel  has  detenniQcdj 
proportion    between   die   polar   and    e<|i 
diameters,   and   the  length   of  the   dayf 
planet.  He  has  also  given  some  good  conf 
on  its  seasons  and  its  atmosphere :  the  latter] 
now  ascertained   to  have;  but  though   coosi4 
able,  the  atmosphere  is  not  of  so  great  an  es| 
as  the  conjectures  on  former  observati 
astronomers  to  imacine.  By  veryaccur 
vations,  Dr.  Herschel  has  determined  thati 
portion  of  his  polar  and  equinoctial  axit 
1272  to  1355,  or  nearly  as  15  to  16;  that  lU 
of  rotation  on  its  axis  is  24  h.  22  m.  and  thatj 
inclination  of  the  axis  of  Mars  to  the  orbit  of  J 
earth  is  S9°42'.     From  the  great  obliquity  i 
planet's  axis  of  rotation,  the  polar  regiti 
are  alternately  presented  tuwanis  the  cailli,'^ 
a  much  belter  opportunity  is  thereby  ofered  \ 
examinini;    its  surface   than  that  of  any 
planet.    This,  however,  is  in  some  degr66'4 
terbalanccd  by  the  very  dense  atmospheimi 
which  this  planet  is  surroundtnl.  It  is  not  a  ^ 
remarkable,  that  when  eitlier  pole  tmcrgesil 
the  light  of  the  sun,  it  exhibits  a  very  stnkl 
brilliancy,  something  like  what  would  arise  ~ 
its   being   covered    with   snow.      Tlie 
between  this  phenomenon   an<l  what  annv 
takek  place  on  our  own  globe,  b  too  obvic 
escape  notice. 

114.  The  planet  Ceres  is  of  a  red  color, i 
appears  about  the  size  of  a  star  of  the  eighth 
nitude.     It  is  surrounded  by  a  very  dense 
extensive  atmosphere,  in  which  very  gre«t 
sudden  changes  are  observed  to  lake  place, 
estimates  that  have  been  made  of  this  pi 
diameter  are  a  striking  instance  of  the  dif 
of  measuring   the  apparent   diameters  of 
small  objects.      Herschel   makes   its    diac 
about  163  miles;  and  Schroeter  about  1621 
nearly  ten  times  as  much.     Its  peritnlical 
lution  round  the  sun  is  accomplished  in 
four  years,  seven  months,  and  ten  days- 

115.  Pallas  is  nearly  of  the  same  site  as  Ccf 
but  not  qaite  of  ao  red  an  appearance.  Its  periMl 
of  revolution  has  been  computed  to  >"■  '■-  •  •  nr 
years,  ten  months,  and  eleven  da^s  .•• 

meter  has  been  estimated  at  from  l ,  .     .:^>- 

wardsof  2000  miles.  Il  has  ilsoanatmi>Hpi)L'rr.but 
of  less  extent  than  <bat  of  Ceres ;  but  it  dttfen 
from  tliat  and  all  other  planets  in  the  great  ii*cl^ 
nation  of  it«  orbit.  The  planets  generally  circt^ 
late  in  plane*  that  do  not  deviate  much  frofo  (km 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  ;  but  the  orbit  of  PallM  it 
inclined  about  thirty-ii%'c  degrees,  noarty  Ava 
times  as  much  ns  iImi  of  any  other  planet. 

tl(>.  Juno  is  of  a  reddish  color,  and  il  tof. 
rounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  contidcrabl*  < 
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i1  lowed  by  all  ohserveri 
r  Ceres  or  Pallas.     It 

all   •  .u  in  the  eccentricity 

lit  ;  beiug,  when  at  its  greatest  distance 

fUQ,  at  double  the  least  distance.     Ths 

(  lis  reroiution  is  about  four  jrears  and 

k 

VcMi  appean  like  a  sur  of  die  sixth 
dc,  and  msy  on  a  clear  mi^t  be  some- 
m  with  the  naked  eve.  Its  light  is  whiter 
M  iBtcBfe  than  any  of  the  other  three 
■nets.  Its  apparent  diameter  has  been 
dat  aboat  half  that  of  the  fourth  satellite 
a ;  aad  yet  it  is  very  remarkable  tliat  its 
so  loteose,  that  Schroeter  saw  it  several 
nth  his  naked  eye,  while  it  require:*  a 
ft  of  ooosiderahle  power  to  see  the  fourth 
Bd  any  satellite  ot  Saturn.  This  planet 
I  bi  about  three  years,  sixty-six  days,  and 
ns.  The  orbits  of  all  these  four  little 
(whkh  from  their  smallness  have  been 
taeroids)  intenect  each  other  in  various 

~  the  points  of  intersection  are  conti- 
from  the  changes  in  the  places 

Ikas  the  same   general  appear- 

;<nity  that  the  belts  on  his  surface 

aod  more  permanent.     Their 

rahable,  as  sometimes  only  one, 

tdnes  DO  fewer  than  eight,  may  be 

TWy  are  generally  parallet   to  one 

':  DOC  always  so ;  and  their  breadth  is 

.oztebelt  having  been  observed  to 

r,  while  another  in  its  neighbourhood 

'  til  breadth,  as  if  tiie  one  had  flowed 

The  time  of  their  continuance  is 

lometiroes  remaining  unchanged 

at  others,  new  belts  have  been 

I  hour  or  two.  In  some  of  these  belts 

ri  have  appeared,  which  moved 
disk  fh}m  east  to  west,  and  re- 
ifaott  tune  to  the  same  place ;  from 
flotation  of  this  planet  about  its  axis 

ined. 

l6fore  of  Jupiter  is  evidently  an  ob- 

the  longest  diameter  of  his  disk 

!  fhoneit  as  thirteen  to  twelve.     His 

frtm  w«n  to  east,  like  that  of  the  sun, 

equator  is  very  nearly  coin- 

his  orbit ;  so  that  there  can 

Me  of  seasons  in  that  planet. 

a  observed  to  be  somewhat 

jon  than  his  perihelion. 

Tcmarkable  circumstance  at- 

I  ptanet,  is  his  having  four  moons  or 

oomtantly  revolve  round  him 

Tliese  are  all  supposed  to 

though  the  eccentricities  of  all 

small  to  be  measured,  excepting 

aith  ;  and  even  tht<i  amounts  to  no 

1*07  of  its  mean  distance  from   the 

I  periodic  times  and  distances  of  these 

I  atmidiameters  of  Jupiter,  as  well  as 

the  angles  under  which  their 

,  aa  *ie*n  fnim  the  earth,  at  its  mean 

Jnpitcr,  uken  from  the  latest  and 

3S,  are  as  follow : 


UlilAIiCes    in 

of  Orb. 

No, 

Periodic   timet. 

diam. 

MilM, 

1 

2 
3 

U.Wh.  27' 34- 
3     13     13  42 
7  '    3     42  36 
16     16     32     9 

5i 

14^, 
25^ 

266,000 

423,000 

676,000 

1,189,000 

3  55" 
6   14 

9  f>a 

IT  30 

122.  The  nodes  of  these  satellites  are  not  in 
the  same  place.  All  of  them,  by  reason  of  their 
immense  distance,  .seem  (o  keep  near  their  prima- 
ry, and  their  apparent  motion  is  a  kind  of  oscil- 
lation like  that  of  a  pendulum,  going  alternately 
from  tlicir  greatest  distance  on  one  side  to  the 
greatest  distance  ot>  the  other,  sometimes  in  a 
straight  line,  and  simetimes  in  an  elliptic  curve. 
When  a  satellite  ifr  in  its  superior  semicircle,  or 
that  half  of  its  orhit  which  is  more  distant  from 
the  earth  than  Juipiter  is,  it>;  motion  appears  to 
us  direct,  according  to  the  order  of  the  signs ; 
but  in  its  inferior  semicircle,  when  it  is  nearer  to 
us  than  Jupiter,  its  motion  appears  retrograde; 
and  both  these  motions  seem  quicker  the  nearer 
the  satellites  are  to  the  centre  of  the  primary, 
slower  the  more  distant  they  are,  and,  at  the 
greatest  distance  of  all,  they  appear  for  a  short 
time  to  be  stationary. 

123.  It  is  evident,  from  this  account  of  the 
system  of  Jupiter  and  his  3atellite.s^  tliat  occul- 
tations  of  them  must  frequently  happen  by  their 
going  behind  their  primary,  or  by  coming  in  be- 
twixt us  and  it.  The  former  takes  place  when 
they  proceed  towards  the  middle  of  their  upper 
semicircle ;  the  latter  when  Ibey  pass  through  the 
same  part  of  their  inferior  semicircle.  Occulta- 
tionsof  the  former  kind  happen  to  the  first  and 
second  satellite;  at  every  revolution,  the  thud 
very  rarely  escapes  an  occultation,  but  the  fourth 
more  frequently  by  reason  of  its  greater  distance. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  satellite  can  be  discovered 
upon  the  disk  of  Jupiter,  even  by  the  best  tele- 
scopes, excepting  at  its  first  entrance,  when,  liy 
reason  of  its  beitig  more  directly  illummateJ  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun  than  the  planet  itself,  it  a|)- 
pears  like  a  lucid  spot  upon  it.  Sometimei, 
nowever,  a  satellite,  in  pa.ssing  over  the  disk,  a|>- 
pears  like  a  dark  spot,  and  is  easily  to  be  distin- 
guished. This  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  spots 
on  the  body  of  these  secondary  planets ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  the  s.iine  satellite  has  been 
known  to  pass  over  the  disk  at  one  time  as  a  dark 
spot,  and  at  another  so  luminous  tliat  it  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  Jupiter  himself,  ex- 
cept at  its  coming  on  and  going  off. 

124.  To  account  for  this  phenomenon,  we 
must  say  that  eitliet  the  spots  are  subject  to  change, 
or,  if  they  be  permanent  like  those  of  our  moon, 
that  the  satellites  at  different  times  turn  different 
parts  of  their  globes  towards  us.  Possibly  both 
these  causes  may  contribute  to  produce  the  phe- 
nomena just  mentioned.  For  Uiese  reasons  also 
both  the  tight  and  apparent  magnitude  of  the  sa« 
tellites  are  variable;  for  the  fewer  spots  tliere 
are  upon  that  side  which  is  turned  towards  U'l, 
the  brighter  it  will  appear ;  and,  as  the  bright  side 
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only  can  be  seen,  a  satellite  must  appear  latger 
the  more  of  its  bright  side  it  turns  towards  tfie' 
cjrth,  and  the  less  so  the  more  it  happens  to  be 
covered  with  spots.  The  fourth  satellite,  though 
generally  the  smallest,  sometimes  appears  bigger 
than  any  of  the  rest ;  the  third  sometimes  seems 
least,  though  usually  the  largest ;  nay,  a  satellite 
may  be  so  covered  with  spots  as  to  appear  less 
than  its  shadow  passing  over  the  disk  of  the  pri- 
mary, though  we  are  certain  that  the  shadow 
roust  be  smaller  than  the  body  which  casts  it. — 
To  a  spectator  placed  on  tiie  surface  of  Jupiter, 
each  ai  these  satellites  would  put  on  the  various 
appearances  of  the  moon;  but  they  appear  to  us 
always  round,  having  constantly  their  enlightened 
half  turned  towards  the  earth. 
'  125.  Wlien  these  moons  pass  through  their  in- 
ferior semicircles,  they  cast  a  shadow  upon  Jupi- 
ter, and  thus  cause  an  eclipe  of  the  sun  to  his 
inhabitants ;  and  in  some  situations  this  shadow 
may  be  observed  going  before  or  following  the 
satellite.  Ilerschel  says,  '  April  6th,  1780,  I 
had  a  fine  view  of  Jupiter,  and  saw,  as  soon  as 
I  looked  into  the  telescope,  without  any  previous 
notice  of  it,  the  shadow  of  the  third  satellite,  and 
the  satellite  itself  on  the  lower  part  of  the  disk. 
The  shadow  was  so  black  and  well  defined,  that 
I  attempted  to  measure  it,  and  found  its  diameter, 
by  the  micrometer,  to  be  1'  562.'  See  plate  XI. 
fig.  2.  On  the  other  hand,  in  passing  through 
their  superior  semicircles,  the  satellites  may  be 
eclipsed  in  the  same  manner  as  our  moon  is  to 
us,  Dy  passing  througli  the  shadow  of  Jupiter ; 
and  this  is  actually  the  case  with  the  first,  se- 
cond, and  third  of  these  bodies ;  but  the  fourth, 
by  reason  of  the  largeness  of  its  orbit,  passes 
sometimes  above  or  below  the  shadow,  as  u  the 
case  with  our  moon.  The  beginnings  and  etid- 
ings  of  these  eclipses  are  easily  seen  by  a  teles- 
cope when  the  earth  is  in  a  proper  situation  with 
regard  to  Jupiter  and  the  sun ;  but  when  this 
or  any  other  planet  is  in  conjunction  with  the 
sun,  the  superior  brightness  of  that  luminary 
renders  boUi  it  and  the  satellites  invisible.  From 
the  time  of  its  first  appearing  after  a  conjunction 
until  near  the  opposition,  only  the  immersions  of 
the  satellites  into  his  shadow,  or  the  beginnings 
of  the  eclipses  are  visible ;  at  the  opposition, 
only  the  occultations  of  the  satellites,  by  going 
behind  or  coming  before  their  primary,  are  ob- 
servable ;  and  from  the  opposition  to  the  conjunc- 
tion, only  the  immersions,  or  end  of  the  eclipses 
are  to  be  seen.  For  let  S,  plate  VI.  fig.  8,  be  the 
sun ;  I  Jupiter  and  its  shadow ;  A  and  P  the  earth, 
before  and  after  the  opposition  of  Jupiter;  Sp 
the  path  of  the  first  satellite  in  the  shadow  ;  A  t 
a  tangent  to  Jupiter.  When  the  first  satellite 
enters  the  shadow,  the  apparent  distance  of  it 
from  the  body  of  Jupiter  is  ^  A  i ;  but  at  iti 
emersion,  the  line  pA  passes  through  Jupiter, 
and  therefore  the  emersion  is  not  visible ;  but 
after  opposition,  the  earth  being  at  P,  the  emer- 
sion, and  not  the  immersion,  will  be  seen.  The 
same  things  take  place  with  respect  to  the  second 
satellite.  If  m  ti  lo  be  the  path  of  the  third  sa- 
tellite, m  A  frequently  lies  without  the  body  of 
Jupiter,  and  therefore  both  the  immcision  and 
emersion  will  be  visible ;  the  satellite  disappears 


and  re-appears  again  at  a  distance 
body  of  Jupiter,  and  on  the  same  side. 
126.  This  is  exactly  true  in  the  first 
of  which  we  can  never  see  an  iromersioi 
immediately  subsequent  emersion  :  and 
rarely  that  they  can  be  both  seen  in  the 
as  in  order  to  their  being  so,  that  satellite 
near  one  of  its  limits,  at  the  same  time 
planet  is  near  its  perihelion  and  quadrat 
the  sun.  With  regard  to  the  third,  whec 
is  more  than  46°  from  conjunction  with 
position  to,  the  sun,  both  its  immersions 
mediately  subsequent  emersions  are  ^-is 
they  likewise  are  in  the  fourth,  when  the 
of  Jupiter  from  conjunction  or  oppo 
24°.  It  had  long  been  suspected  that 
tellites  of  this  planet  revolved  on  their  as 
Dr.  Ilerschel  has  discovered  that  each 
revolves  about  its  axis  in  the  time  of  its 
tion  round  its  primary ;  thus  furnishing 
striking  correspondence  between  the  satt 
the  other  planets  and  the  moon,  the  sat 
the  earth.  They  must  be  very  magnifi( 
jects  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter.  The 
them  appears  to  them  four  times  larger  t 
moon  does  to  us,  and  goes  through  all  the 
of  the  moon  in  the  short  space  of  ft 
hours,  within  which  period  it  is  itself  ( 
and  causes  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the 
of  Jupiter. 

127.  When  Jupiter  is  in  quadrature  v 
sun,  the  earth  is  rarthest  out  of  the  line  tl 
ses  through  the  centres  of  the  sun  and 
and  therefore  the  shadow  of  the  planet 
most  exposed  to  our  view :  but  even  t 
body  of  the  planet  will  hide  from  us  one 
that  part  of  the  shadow  which  is  neare 
through  which  the  first  satellite  passes ;  ' 
the  reason  that,  though  we  see  the  entr 
that  satellite  into  the  shadow,  or  its  com 
fix)m  thence,  as  the  earth  is  situate  on  the 
west  side  thereof,  we  cannot  see  then 
whereas  the  otlier  satellites,  going  thro 
shadow  at  a  greater  distance  from  Jupit 
ingress  and  egress  are  both  visible.  Th 
of  the  satellites  are  inclined  to  tlie  plane 
piter's  orbit,  as  is  evident  from  the  unequ 
tion  of  the  eclipses  of  the  same  satelliti 
fourth  satellite,  like  our  own  moon,  is  s^.i 
in  opposition  to  the  sun,  without  being  e 
The  third  and  fourth  satellites  often  disay 
the  shadow,  and  re-appear  again  on  tl 
side  of  Jupiter;  but  only  the  l)egiiinin.rt 
endinp:s  of  the  eclipses  of  the  first  and 
satellites  are  visible.  The  relative  disu 
these  moons  from  their  primarj-,  are  si 
plate  VI I.  fig.  13. 

r27*.  We  cannot  close  this  account  of 
without  noticing  two  curious  results  obui 
la.  Place,  with  respect  to  the  satL-lhtrt 
piter;  results  which  agree  with  ohservati 
remarkable  manner.  The  first  is,  that  if 
m",  represent  the  mean  motions  of  the  f 
cond,  and  third  satellites  respcitive 
m'  +  2  m"  —  Sm",  is  always  ccpial  to  i 
The  second  is,  that  if  /',  /",'  and  /'"  rtprt 
mean  longitudes  of  the  satellites,  .is  si> 
tlic  centre  of  Jupiter,  tlien  C —  3  T'  -4- 
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•Hows  from  this  theorem,  that  the 
teltitn  of  Jupiter  can  oerer  all  be 
tber.  For  if  it  was  possible,  then 
would  be  equal,  aod  consequently 
r*  =  0.  Allien  the  secooid  and 
psed  together,  then  r:=  f",  and  con- 
-r^  180;  heoce^  when  the  se- 
xi  satellites  of  Jupiter  are  eclipsed 
ime,  the  first  is  altnr^  in  conjunc- 
nttr.  Various  other  inteiestiiig  oon- 
F  this  theorem  might  be  easily  de- 
we  leave  the  ingenioos  reacMr  to 
out  for  himsd£  The  relative  dis- 
I  satellites  from  their  primaries  are 
teVII.fi9.l3. 

m,  when  viewed  throu^  a  good 
akes  a  more  remarkable  appearance 
he  other  planets.  Galileo  first  dis- 
incommon  shape,  and  &om  the  dis- 
,e  by  him  and  other  astronomen,  it 
this  planet  is  surrounded  by  a  broad 

•  edge  of  which  reflects  little,  if  any, 
ight  to  us,  but  the  planes  of  the  ring  • 
'At  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
does.    If  we  suppose  the  diameter 
)  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts, 

of  the  ring  is  about  seven  of  these 
ring  is  detached  from  the  body  of 
ich  a  manner,  that  the  distance  be- 
nnermost  part  of  the  ring  and  the 
d  to  its  breadth.  If  we  had  a  view 
I  and  his  ring  with  our  eyes  perpea- 
e  of  the  planes  of  the  latter,  we  should 
in  plate  VII.  fig.  12 ;  but  our  eye  is 
ch  elevated  above  either  plane  as  to 
ual  ray  at  right  angles  to  it,  nor  in- 
e%-er  elevated  more  than  about  30** 

0  that  the  ring  being  commonly 
n  oblique  angle,  appears  of  an  oval 
trough  very  ^ood  telescopes  double, 
ed,  Dlate  VII.  fig.  13.  and  plate  XI. 
n  the  ring  appears  most  open,  its 
wtcr  appears  about  twice  the  length 

St. 

Ii  die  outward  and  inward  rim  are 
to  an  ellipsis,  more  or  less  oblong, 

•  the  different  degrees  of  obliquity  with 
viewed.  Sometimes  our  eye  is  in 
r  the  ring,  and  then  it  becomes  in- 
ter because  the  outward  edge  is  not 
ect  the  sun's  light,  or  more  probably 
s  too  thin  to  be  seen  at  such  a  dis- 
tlie  i>lane  of  this  ring  keeps  always 
td«fl{,  that  is,  its  situation  in  one  part 
t  is  always  parallel  to  tliat  in  any 

1  disappears  twice  in  every  evolution 
t,  that  is  about  once  in  fifteen  years ; 
net  sometimes  appears  quite  round 

together.  At  other  times  the  dis- 
izt  the  body  of  the  planet  and  the 
'  perceptible ;  and  Mr.  Wiiiston  tells 

Clarke's  &ther  saw  a  star  through 

CB  Saturn  appears  round,  if  our  eye 
bae  of  the  ring,  it  will  appeal  as  a 
mm  the  middle  of  the  planet's  disk ; 
rje  be  elevated  above  the  plane  of  the 
9wy  btdt  will  be  visible,  caused  by  the 


shadow  of  the  nng  as  well  as  by  the  interposition 
of  part  of  it  betwixt  the  eye  and  the  planet.  The 
shadow  of  the  ring  is  broadest  when  the  sun  is 
most  elevated,  but  its  obscure  parts'  appear 
broadest  when  our  eye  is  most  elevated  above 
the  plane  of  it.  When  it  appears  double,  the 
ring  liext  the  body  of  the  planet  appears  bright- 
est ;  when  the  ring  appears  of  an  elliptical  fbnn, 
the  parts  about  the  enas  of  the  largest  axis  are 
called  the  ansse.  These,  a  little  before  and  after 
the  disappearing  of  the  ring,  are  of  unet^ual 
magnitude :  the  largest  ansa  is  longer  visible 
before  the  planet's  round  phase,  and  appears 
again  sooner  than  the  other.  In  the  diagram, 
plate  VII.  fig.  2,  are  delineated  the  phases  of  the 
rii^  fiom  its  fiill  appearance  in  1825,  to  its  dis- 
appearance in  1832,  and  its  full  re-appearance 
in  1839. 

131.  Dr.  Herschel  has  found  that  the  ring 
is  double,  or  that  there  are  two  concentric  rings ; 
also  that  it  has  a  mofion  of  rotation  in  its  own 
plan^  its  axis  of  motion  being  the  same  as  that 
of  Saturn  himself,  and  its  periodical  time  lOh. 
32*  15",  4:  But  he  thinks  it  probable  tliat  the 
concentric  rings  may  not  revolve  in  the  same 
period.  Their  dimensions,  and  tlie  space  be- 
tween them,  be  states  in  the  following  proportion 
to  each  other : — 

milea. 
Inner  diameter  of  the  same  ring      .    .146,345 
Outside  diameter  of  ditto        ....  184,393 
Inner  diaipeter  of  the  larger  ring     .    .190,248 
Outside  diameter  of  ditto       ....  204,883 

Breadth  of  the  ring 20,000 

Breadth  of  the  outer  ditto       ....      7,204 
Breadth  of  the  vacant  space   ....      2,839 

132.  Dr.  Herschel  concludes,  from  hii  obser- 
vations on  the  ring,  that  its  structure  is  such  as 
to  allow  it  to  remain  permanently  in  its  present 
state ;  nor  does  he  tliink  it  at  all  probable  that 
the  ring  is  of  that  changeable  nature  which  some 
persons  have  imagined. 

133.  The  same  excellent  astronomer,  from  a 
series  of  observations  on  the  belts  of  Saturn,  has 
concluded,  that  he  revolves  upon  his  axis  in 
lOh.  16'  0",  4,  that  he  has  a  dense  atmosphere, 
and  that  his  polar  diameter  is  to  his  equatorial 
one  as  10  to  11. 

134.  Saturn  has,  besides  his  ring,  seven  little 
secondary  planets  or  satellites  revolving  round 
him.  One  of  them,  which  till  lately  was  reckon- 
ed the  fourth  in  order  from  Saturn,  was  discovereil 
by  lluygens  in  1655,  by  means  of  a  telescope 
100  feet  long;  and  the  others,  viz.  the  first,  se- 
cond, third,  and  fifth,  at  different  times  by  Cas- 
sini,  between  1671  and  1684,  by  the  help  of 
glasses  of  100  and  136  feet.  The  sixth  and 
seventli  have  lately  been  discovered  by  Herschel, 
with  his  forty  feet  reflecting  telescope,  in  17«7 
and  1788.  These  he  has  called  the  sixth  and 
seventh  satellites,  though  they  are  nearer  to  Sa- 
turn than  the  other  five ;  that  the  names  may  not 
be  mistaken  with  regard  to  former  observations 
of  them. 

135.  The  periodical  revolutions  and  distance* 
of  these  satellites  expressed  in  scmidiameters  of 
that  planet,  and  in  English  miles  arc  as  follow 
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DicUne«f  In 

Anflei 

1  V* 

p»p;^j:^ 

Timn. 

oi 

1.= 

Semi' 

Miles. 

Orbk 

diano. 
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2U 

Iff  27" 

M 

170,000 

1'  27* 

2 

2 

17 

41  22 

5* 

217,000 

1    52 

3 

4 

12 

25  12 

8 

303,000 

2    36 

4 

15 

22 

41   13 

18 

704,000 

6    18 

i 

79 

7 

46     0 

54 

2,050,000 

17      4 

6 

t 

8 

53     9' 

3S 

135,000 

1    14 

7 

0 

22 

40  46 

n 

107,000 

0    57 

136.  The  first  four  descnbe  ellipses  like  those 
of  the  ring,  and  are  in  the  same  plane  :  their  in- 
clination to  llie  orbit  is  from  30°  to  31'^.  The 
fifth  describes  an  orbit  inclined  from  17°  to  IB" 
to  the  orbit  of  Saturn,  his  plane  lying  between 
the  ecliptic  and  tliose  of  the  other  satellites.  Dr. 
Herschel  observes,  that  tlie  fifth  satellite  turns 
round  its  axis  once,  exactly  in  the  lime  in  which 
it  revokes  round  the  planet  Saturn.  In  this  re- 
spect, like  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  it  resembles 
onr  moon,  which  does  the  same  thing.  The  pro- 
portional distances  of  tlie  seven  satellites  for- 
merly known  to  astronomers,  are  shown  in  plate 
VII.  fig.  13. 

137.  The  apparent  form  of  the  ring  of  Saturn, 
and  the  form  of  the  orbits  of  his  first  four  satel- 
lites, may  easily  be  fouod  by  means  of  tlie  follow- 
ing table : 


ARODMENT 

Long,  of  Saturn  +  IS**  43'. 

It 

1 

3 

Signs. 

SigM. 

8ign». 
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0.     VI. 

I.     VII. 
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00?7 

0284 

0-464 

n 

6 

0054 
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0-476 

24 

9 

0081 

0-328 

0.486 

■21 

12 

0108 

0-.'^48 

0-495 

18 

15 

0-135 

0-368 

0-503 

15 

18 

0  161 

0-387 

0-509 

12 

81 

0187 

0-405 

0-5  H 

9 

34 

0"in 

0421 

0-518 

6 

27 

0-2.16 

0437 

0-520 

3 

80 

o'iao 

0  4.'.1 

0-521 
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9 
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X.     IV. 

IX.      III. 
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^ 

+   - 

+    - 

+       - 

i 

9 

8ipu. 

Sign*. 

Signs. 

11 

^^__ 

1 

138.  To  find  the  shape  of  Saturn's  nng  by  this 
table,  a<ld  his  longitude  to  13°  43',  and  with  the 
■um  as  an  argument  enter  the  table,  the  number 
from  which  will  represent  Uie  shorter  diameter, 
the  lon^jrr  diameter  being  reckoned  a  ihousaiMi. 
Thif,  however,  requires  a  iroail  convctwo  for  the 


planet's  latitude,  which  correction  La  oi 
taking  one-fourth  of  the  latitude  in  m; 
applying  it  to  the  number  in  the  tabt^ 
sign  —  when  tlie  latitude  is  nortli,  but 
south. 

Kiample.  What  is  the  shape  of  Sand 
on  .lanuary  25,  1826  ? 

By  tlie  Nautical  Almanack,  his  loagj 
that  day,  is  2*15°  23',  and  latitude  l' 
Now  2»  15°  23'  +  13°  43',  is  «•  29" 
which,  in  the  table,  we  find  — '521,  wl 
reeled  by  +  26,  one-fourth  of  the  latiw 
— '495  ;  or  the  shorter  diameter  is  to  tb| 
as  495  to  1000.  The  sign  ^  indicates 
most  distant  half  of  the  ring  is  nonb,  ani 
the  most  distant  half  is  soulh  of  the  cead 
ptatiet. 

139.  The  Georgium  Sidus,  Heil_^ 
Uranus,  was  discovered  by  Herscbel  on  i 
13lh  1781.  From  certain  inequalities  I 
motion  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the  exitteno 
planet  of  considerable  size,  without  the  or' 
cither,  had  before  been  suspected.  Its  apj 
magnitude,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  is 
seconds  and  a  half;  and  as,  from  its 
from  the  sun,  it  shines  but  with  a  pal 
cannot  oflen  be  seen  with  the  naked 
d  iameter  is  about  four  limes  and  a  half 
earth,  and  it  revolves  round  the  sun  in 
150  (lays,  IS  hours.  The  want  of  tight  i 
planet,  on  account  of  its  great  distance  fro 
mm,  is  supplied  by  no  less  than  six  moons, 
revolve  round  it  in  different  periods.  Oi 
Is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  pontiM 
orbits  in  which  these  moons  revolve  wuM 
primary,  and  in  the  direction  in  which  di 
volve  in  tlieir  orbits.  The  orbits  are  m 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
revolve  in  them  m  a  direction  cont 
order  of  the  signs  of  the  ecliptic.  La  PI 
theoretical  considerations,  concludes 
plunet  itself  revolves  on  an  axis  very 
dined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  but  ti 
litde  hope  tliat  tliis  theoretical  deducti 
ever  be  eitlier  confirmed,  or  set  aside, 
valions  on  a  body  so  very  remote. 

140.  The  periods  of  the  revoluiioa 
tellites,  and  the  greatest  angle  of  elofij 
iheir  orbits,  as  seen  from  tlie  earth, are 
in  the  following  table. 


Sate1ia<>. 


Period. 


n.  H.  M. 

5  21  25 

8  17  1 

10  23  4 

\d  11  5 

38  I  49 

107  16  40 


El»ii|;»tti: 


25'5' 

38  57 

4123 

88  44 

1T6-M 


141.  We  are  unacuuaintrd  with  aaj- 
ary  cause  that  could  nave  any  influoM 

!;ulat]ng  the  respective  dtstaocM  of  lli« 
roni  the  nun  ;  but  there  certainly  d>M 
relation  which,  trota  its  singriluntj,  it  is 
to  believe  quite  accidental.    This  was 
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Bode  or  Berlin,  wlio  re- 
ft planet  was  wanting  at  the  dis- 
'  the  new  planets  ha%e  been  dis- 
eonipleie  the  relation.  According 
e  dittaices  of  the  planets  may  l)e  ex- 
mutj  ai  Ibllows,  the  earth's  distances 
MB  bcio^  ten. 

pwy  4  =4 

m  4-1-3x1=  7 

fc  4  -f  3  X  "2    =  10 

»   .  4 -f  3  X  '2*=  16 

rU  .     4+3x2*=  28 

.  .     4  4-  3  X  -2'  =  52 

4  -f  3  X  !.'*  =  100 

4M         .  .     4+3  X  2*  =  196 

hi  etaotu,  liewed  through  a  telescope, 

■fy  dilfcrent  appearance  from  any  of 

'      "~      nucleus,  or  star,  skenu  much 

e  to  appearance  surrounded 

*'  tigious    size,    often 

i  the   nucleus,  and 

1^  <>iij^i<.tiL  phases,  like   the 

of  a  comet,  seen    through  a 

appevs   to  consiiit  of  a    solid 

»fniOi»i>here,   that   surrounds  it. 

ntly  called  the  nucleus  ; 

;>e,  is  eaiily  dislinguishe<l 

tpliere  or  hairy  appearance. 

eenerally  attended  widi  a 
'  IS  distitiguished  from  a 
.i?o  by  its  motion.  Some- 
IfpaiT  Of  a  comet  has  been  visible  at 
bead  has  been  all  the  while 
;  such  an  appearance  is  colled 
Uie  tavl  of  a  cornet  is  caused 
htMl  of  the  sun,  it  is  always 
brjer  as  it  approaches,  and  to 
rtcetdM  from  that  luminary. 
l^  tti)  were  to  continue  of  the  same 
iMiidapipear  longer  or  shorter,  accord- 
llMtrem  »iew»  of  the  spectator ;  for  if 
|lia  a  Ime,  drawn  through  the  middle 
tiwajs,  or  nearly  so,  the  tail  will 
from  the  rest  of  the  atmos- 
iAt  whal*  will  appear  round  ;  if  the 
iMroot  of  that  line,  the  tail  will  ap- 

f(Me  plate  VII.  Ag.  8) ;  and  it  is  called 
CRNKt*  when  the  tail  hang^  down  to- 
itatlMBiyai  in  that  figure.  If  the  tail 
■  W  Ticw«d  sideways,  the  whole  length 

Kit  obrious^  that  the  nearer  the 
the  greater  will  be  its  apparent 
of  comets  often  appear  bent 
.  12,  13).  This  is  probably 
ibtanrc  of  the  nther;  which, 
mnmtij  amll,  m-iv  have  a  sensible 
M  Ibia  *  vapour  as  ilie  tnil  consists  of. 
hlf  b  aecn  only  when  the  earth  is  not 
■t  of  the  OfbJI  of  the  comet  continued. 
tt  pimnt  passes  through  the  eye  of  the 
dht  taiil  appears  straight.  See  plate 
.  11. 
b«  ftiad  itan,  when  viewed  throucb  the 

J-  not  in  the  least  maKJiified, 
,  on  account,  as  i^  thought 
tedWldaoope  Ukes  off  lliat  twinkling 
'to  the  naked  eye;  but  by 


others  more  probably,  that  the  telescope  tube  ex- 
cludes a  quantity  of  the  rays  of  light,  which  arc 
not  only  emitted  from  the  particular  stars  them- 
selves,  but  by  many  thousands  more,  which 
falling  upon  our  eyelids  and  the  aerial  particles 
about  us,  are  reflected  into  our  eyes  so  strongly 
as  to  excite  vihrations,  not  only  on  those  points 
of  the  retina  where  the  images  of  the  stars  are 
formed,  hut  also  in  other  points  at  the  same  dis- 
tance round  about.  This,  without  the  telescope, 
makes  us  imagine  the  stars  to  be  much  bigger 
than  when  we  see  them  only  by  a  few  rays 
coming  directly  from  them,  so  as  to  enter  our 
eye  without  bemg  intermixed  with  others. 

148.  The  number  of  stars  appear  prodigiously 
increased  through  the  telescope ;  seventy  sur« 
have  been  counted  in  the  constellation  called 
Pleiades,  and  no  fewer  than  2000  in  that  of 
Orion.  The  late  improvements  of  Herschel, 
however,  have  shown  the  number  of  stars  to  be 
exceedingly  beyond  even  what  the  discoveries  of 
former  astronomers  would  induce  us  to  suppose. 
lie  has  also  shown  tliat  many,  which  to  the  eye, 
or  through  ordinary  glasses,  appear  single,  do  in 
fact  consist  of  two  or  more  stars  ;  and  that  the 
galaxy,  or  milky  way,  o\\es  its  light  entirely  to 
inulutudes  of  small  stars  placed  so  close,  that 
the  naked  eye,  or  even  ordinary  telescopes,  can- 
not distinguish  them. 

149.  The  nebulae,  or  small  whitish  specks, 
discoverable  by  telescopes  in  various  parts  of 
the  heavens,  are  owing  to  the  same  cause. 
Former  astronomers  could  only  reckon  103  ;  but 
Herschel  has  discovered  upwards  of  1250.  He 
has  also  discovered  a  species  of  them,  which  be 
calls  planetary  nebuloe,  on  account  of  theii 
brightness,  and  sihiniog  with  a  well-defined  disk 

Sect.   III. — CoNctusiosa    draws    from    tue 

4PPEARANCES    OF    TUE   SUM    AND    PlaNETS. 

\50.  There  is  an  appearance  in  the  heavens, 
termed  semita  luminosa,  or  the  zodiacal  liglitt 
which  is  now  generally  supposed  to  be  owing 
to  the  sun's  atmosphere.  This  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Cassini  in  1683.  It  is  something 
like  the  milky  way,  a  fiaint  twilight,  or  the  tail  oi 
a  comet,  thin  enough  to  let  stars  be  seen  through 
it,  and  seems  to  surround  the  sun  in  the  form  ol 
a  lens,  the  plane  whereof  is  nearly  co-incidem 
with  ttint  of  the  sun's  equator.  It  is  seen 
(Stretched  along  the  zodiac,  and  accompanies  the 
sun  in  his  annual  motion  through  tlie  twelve 
signs.  Each  end  terminates  in  an  angle  of  about 
21"  :  the  exlenl  of  it  in  length  from  either  of  tlie 
angular  points  varies  from  50  to  100°;  it  reachi's 
beyond  ine  orhtt  of  Venus,  but  not  so  far  as  tliat 
of  the  earth.  The  breadth  of  it  near  the  horizon 
is  also  various;  from  12°  almost  to  30*^ :  near  the 
sun,  where  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be 
broadest,  it  cannot  be  seen. 

151.  This  light  is  wetkest  in  the  morning, 
and  strongest  at  night;  disappearing  in  full 
moon-light,  or  in  strong  twilight,  and  therefore 
is  not  at  all  visible  about  midstinirrKr,  in  pluces 
so  near  either  of  the  poles  as  to  have  their  twi- 
light all  the  night,  but  may  be  seen  in  those 
places,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  both  morning  and 
evening,  as  it  may  in  places  undt-r  and  near  the 
equator,  all  the  year  round.  In  north  htiiude  it 
is  moat  conspicuoua  after  the  evening  iwilight» 


no 
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about  the  latter  end  of  February,  and  ho  fore  the 
morning  twilight  in  the  Ixrsinning  of  October ; 
for  at  those  times  it  stands  most  erect  above  the 
horizon,  and  is  therefore  clearest  from  the  thick 
vapours  of  the  twili(^ht.  Besides  Uie  dilference 
of  real  extension  of  this  tight  in  length  and 
breadth  at  diiferent  times,  it  is  diminished  by  the 
nearness  of  any  other  hght  in  the  sky ;  not  to 
mention,  tliat  the  extent  of  it  will  be  differently 
determined  by  different  spectators,  according  to 
the  goodness  of  their  eyes. 

152.  Cassini  supposed  that,  as  by  the  rotation  of 
the  sun,  some  gross  parts  are  thrown  up  on  his 
surface,  whereof  spots  and  nebulosities  are  formed ; 
so  the  great  rapidi'.y  wherewith  the  etjuatorial 
parts  are  moved,  may  throw  out,  to  a  consider- 
able distance,  a  number  of  particles  of  a  much 
finer  texture,  of  iui!icient  density  to  reflect 
light.  That  this  light  was  caused  by  an  emana- 
tion from  die  sun,  similar  to  that  of  lite  spots,  he 
thought  probable  from  the  following  observation  : 
Ttiat  after  the  year  1688,  when  this  light  began 
to  grow  weaker,  no  spots  appeared  upon  the 
sun  :  %vhereas,  in  the  preceding  years,  tliey  were 
frequently  seen  there  ;  and  that  the  great  in- 
equality in  the  intervals  between  the  times  of  the 
appeannces  of  the  solar  spots,  baa  some  analogy 
to  the  irregular  returns  of  weakness  and  strength 
in  tliis  light,  in  like  circumstances  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  air,  and  of  the  darkness  of  the  sky. 
but  the  ntmosphere  of  no  planet  can  extend 
beyond  the  point  at  which  the  centrifugal  force 
arising  from  its  evolution  is  equal  to  the  force 
of  gravity,  and  that  distance  is  equal  to  the  radius 
of  a  planet's  orbit,  which  revolves  in  the  same 
time  tnat  the  tun  revolves  on  his  axis.  Now  the 
sun  revolves  in  about  25  days,  and  Mercury  in 
about  eighty-eight,  therefore  the  solar  atmosphere 
can  never  extend  to  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  while 
tlie  lodiacal  light,  whatever  it  ii,  certainly  ex- 
tends much  farther.  This  consideration  ceruinly 
militates  strongly  against  the  hypothesis  of  the 
eodiacal  light  being  connected  with  the  solar 
atmosphere, 

153.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that  this  light  in 
the  zodiac,  as  it  is  subject  to  great  increase  at 
one  time  and  diminution  at  another,  may  some- 
times become  quite  imperceptible ;  and  thought 
tliis  was  the  case  in  1665,  1672,  and  1(381,  when 
he  aw  twthing  of  it,  though  he  surveyed!  with 
great  attention  those  parts  of  the  heavens  where, 
according  to  his  theory,  it  must  have  appeaa-d, 
if  il  had  been  as  visible  then  as  it  was  in  othen. 
He  cites  also  passages  out  of  several  authors, 
Iwlh  ancient  and  modem,  which  make  it  proba- 
ble tliat  it  had  been  seen,  both  in  former  and 
latter  ages,  but  witliout  lieing  sufhcicntly  atluided 
tOf  or  its  nature  enquired  into. 

154.  As  to  the  solar  spots,  Dr.  Lonpr  informs 
us,  tliBt  'they  do  not  ciiange  their  places  upon 
tlte  inn,  but  udhere  to  his  surface,  or  lloal  in  his 
atmosphere,  very  near  his  l»ody;  and  if  there  be 
twenty  spots  upon  him  nt  a  time,  iliAy  all  kcpp 
ifi  the  same  situation  with  resficct  to  one  finoiher; 
and,  as  long  as  tht-v  tost,  are  carried  round  in 
the  same  munner :  by  the  nioticiu  of  the  s(K)U 
itufrKfort  wf  learn,  what  wc  OiouM  not  uihi-rwisc 
have  known,  (hut  ihv  sun  a  a  globe,  and  lus  ii 
rotation  akcut  Uit  axix.' 


155.  Notwiihstanding  this,  he  | 
wards,  'Tlie  spots,  gfnerally  sprii|{ 
said  to  adhere  (<>  the  sun,  or  to  b^ 
as  to  be  carried  round  upon  hilt 
nevertheless  sometimes,  though  ri 
hns  b«<>n  seen  to  move  with  a  v^ 
different  from  tlie  rest ;  spou  that  l 

Iiarallels,  have  appeared  to  be  carrj 
;eeping  always  the  same  distance,  t 
ing  nearer  to  each  other ;  and  vr| 
moved  in  the  same  parallel,  the  I 
been  observed  to  overtake  and  pasjj 
The  revolution  of  spots  near  the  a 
sun,  is  shorter  than  of  those  tliac  ( 
lant  from  it.'  The  apparent  chan^ 
the  spots,  as  they  approach  (he  cirq 
the  disk,  according  to  this  author, 
proof  of  the  sun's  rotation  round  | 
(hat  they  ciOier  adhere  to  tlie  surfaci 
nary,  or  are  carried  round  his  ati^ 
near  his  surface.  ' 

156.  The  time  of  the  apparent  fi 
spot  being  known,  toe  true  timal 
round  upon  the  sun  may  be  thos  fo| 
VII.  fig.  3.  the  arc  A  C,  which,  in 
May,  the  earth  goes  through  in  hi 
days  12  hours  and  20  minutes,  is 
arc  ac  being  equal  to  A  C :  the  apt 
tion  of  a  spot  is  the  whole  circle  a  J 
with  the  addition  of  the  arc  a  c  of  ^ 
makes  386"  22' :  then  sav,  as  386°  j| 
12  h.  IC;  so  i5  360"  to  25  d.  IS  h^ 
time  of  the  rotation  of  the  sua  ai 
seen  from  a  fixed  star. 

157.  The  angle  of  intersection 
equator  with  the  ecliptic  is  but  . 
never  more,  according  to  Scbeiner||, 
less  than  6*^ ;  for  which  reason  he  a^ 
though  Cassini  makes  it  7} .  This  pi 
cuts  the  ecliptic  in  two  opposite  I 
are  called  the  sun's  nodes,  being  1( 
10°  of  ««  ;  and  two  points  in  ilie 
from  (he  nodes,  may  be  called  the  I 
are  10"  of  fTR  and  10"  of  X-  ^^'N 
in  either  of  these  nodes,  the  equali 
if  visible,  would  ap|jcar  as  a  strai^ 
by  reason  of  the  vast  distance  of  th^i 
all  his  parallels  would  likewise  app<| 
lines ;  but,  in  every  other  situation  i 
the  equator  and  parallels  of  the  I 
visible,  appear  as  ellipses  gn)wiq| 
farther  the  earth  is  from  the  nodes,: 
all  when  the  earth  is  in  one  of  her  I 

158 .  There  has  bc€-n  no  small  specu| 
ing  the  nature  and  formation  of  (hi 
Some  have  ihougin  that  the  suu,, 
body,  mountamous  and  uneven  u 
covered  all  over  with  a  fiery  ami  l«|( 
that  this  fluid  is  subject  to  ebbing 
after  tite  mannt<r  of  our  tides,  so  kS|> 
leave  uiicoverH  (he  tops  of  rocks  tf 
apficnr  like  black  spots;  and  tluti 
ties  almut  (hem  arc  caused  by  a  J 
Others  have  UBagtned  that  the  (^^^^ 
us  so  much  light  and  heat,  roalAtii 
solid  globe,  wherein  aie  savenl  vol| 
like  .l.tnu  or  \  p»uviu«.  from  titl 
up  qtinnuiies  of  bituminous  ma 
face  of  tlie  sun,  and  form  thoM 
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Ill 


nKmnni  ft(i<ithnt,asihismittcr  is  gradually 

Ibjrthe  lumiuouf  <luul,  U<e  spols  di»- 

ribr  ■  time,  but  are  seen  to  nse  ag^iin  in 

(itsres  when    these  volcanoes  cast  up 

A  thinl  opinion  is,  that  the  sun 

iof  a  lety  lurninous  Huid,  wherein  »re 

■ewral   opstque   botlies   of  irregular 

itk!  that  thei€    bodies,   by  tlie  rapid 

of  t'le   son,   »re  somiflimes  booyed  or 

!  tp  lo  lite  stirfki^,  where  they  form  tlie 

of  spou,   which    seem   to   change 

Aapvf  «cc«»r«lin<j   as    differenl   sides    of 

V*  pr«*?»iied   to   the    view.      A   fourth 

■'le  sun  ronsi&ls  of  a  fluid  in 

;  that,  by  the  npid  motion 

r-ii :.  vime  parts  more  grois  than  the 

\m  atrud  up  to  the  surf-ice  of  the  lumi- 

'  ~    t?i«  »ruTn  of  melted  metal  rising  up 

lllfi  in  a  furnace  ;    that  iUtse  Beums,  as 

ililfrr-niK   .i-iuiled   by  the  motion  of 

,W  *  into  those  spots  we  see 

•I  ,     -julrs  the  optical  changes 

Btmncvl,  ^row  larg^er,  are  diminished 

ii|ipafMit  magnitnde,  recede  a  little  from, 

DcArer  to,  each  other,  and  are  at 

tiuMoated  by  the  continual  rapid 

I  rf  die  fluid,  or  are  otherwise  consumed 

Dr.  WiUon,  in  the  sixty-fourth  volume 

'Miitophical  Transactions,  advances  a 

jnn,  TO.  that  they  are  hollows  in  tlie 

r^f  the  himiuary.     (.)n  this  supposition  he 

■  ««enn  and  conjectures  concerning 

tnlbtsuD  bims<!lf.  lie  asks,  Whether 

Htwialilt  to  think,  that  the  rast  body  of 

i>it«ti«up  of  two  kinds  of  matter  very 

» » llteiT  muliues ;  that  by  ht  the  greatest 

|«U  ud  dark  ;  and  that  this  dark  globe 

with  a  thin  covering  of  that  re- 

[■bMUmce,  from  which  the  sun  would 

mctbe  whole  of  his  mifying  heat 

it 

,  tf  granted,  will  afford  a  satisfactory 

III  ike  a{>pearance  of  spoU  ;  because,  if 

I  tf  (bis  resplendaat  surface  shall  be  by 

I  Unplaced,  tli«  dark  iilobe  must  tieces- 

' ;  tlw  bottoni  of  the  cavity  corres- 

FtB  At  mtclcas,  and  the  shelving  sides 

r.  tht  shining  substance,  he  thinks, 

by  the  action  of  some  elastic 

within   the  substance  of  the 

*llu  TiipOQr  swelling  into  such  a  vo- 

db  up  to  the  surface  of  the  luminous 

thereby  throw  it  aside  in  ail  direc- 

\mm  we  cannot  expect  any  regularity  in 

Obon  of  such  a  vapo«jr,  the  irregular 

•ftd  disappearance  of  the  «pot5  is  by 

acooantea  for ;  as  the  rctlux  of  the 

must  always  occasion  the  dark 

lly  to  decrease,  till  at  last  it  |>e- 

'it  Crota   the    rest   of  the 

I,  Bal   an   obWction  occurs,  that,  on  this 

of  a  spot,  whilst  on  the 

al*.  I  1  appear  nearly  circular, 

jmiStMi  U«iceM  of  tb^  luminous  matter 

aO  mdm  to  oorcr  it.    To  tliis  Dr.  Wil^n 

hi  all  prvlvibility  the  suriUce  of  the 

^k/km  »  *\rf  uneven   and  iDountainous, 


which  prevents  the  regular  ref!ux  of  the  shin- 
ing matter ;  and  this,  he  thinlts,  is  rendered  very 
probable  by  tlie  enormous  mountains  and  cavi- 
ties which  are  observed  on  the  moon  ;  and  why, 
says  he,  may  there  not  be  the  same  on  the  sarfacu 
of  the  sun  ?  lie  thinks  his  hypothesis  also  con- 
finned  by  tlie  dividing  of  the  nucleus  into  seve- 
ral parts,  which  miR^hl  arise  from  the  luminous 
matter  flowing  in  different  cliannels  in  the  bottoni 
of  the  hollow. 

162.  The  appearance  of  the  nmbrs  after  the 
nucleus  is  ^one,  he  tliioks,  may  be  owing  to  a 
cavity  remaining  in  the  luminous  matter,  though 
the  dark  globe  is  entirely  covered.  As  to  a  mo- 
tion of  the  spots,  distinct  from  what  they  are 
supposed  to  receive  from  the  rotation  of  tlie  sun 
round  his  axis,  he  says  he  never  could  observe 
any,  except  what  might  be  attributed  to  the  en- 
largemeut  or  diminution  of  them  when  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  one  another.  *  But/  says  he, 
'  what  would  farther  contribute  towards  forming 
a  judgment  of  this  kind,  is  the  apparent  alteration 
of  tlie  relative  place,  which  must  arise  from  the 
motion  across  tne  disk  on  a  spherical  surface ;  a 
circumstance  which  I  am  uncertain  if  it  has  b«en 
suificiently  .ittended  to.' 

163.  Dr.  Wilson's  hypothesis  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  disappearance  of  the  umbrre  on  tlie 
sides  of  spots  contiguous  to  one  another;  as  the 
acliori  of  tne  elastic  vajwur  must  necessarily  drive 
the  luminous  matter  away  from  each,  and  thusas 
It  were  accumulate  it  between  them,  so  that  no 
umbrs  can  be  perceived.  As  to  (he  luminous 
matter  itself,  he  conjectures,  that  it  cannot  be  any 
very  ponderous  fluid, but  that  it  rather  resembles 
a  dense  fog  which  broods  on  the  surface  of  tbe 
sun's  dark  body. 

164.  Dr.  Wilson's  genenll  conclusion  is,  that, 
'  According  to  the  view  of  things  given  in  the 
foregoing  queries,  there  would  seem  to  be  some- 
thing very  extraordinary  in  the  dark  and  unig- 
nited  slate  of  the  great  internal  spot  of  tlie  sun. 
Does  not  this,  (he  a^ks),  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  luminous  matter  that  encompasses  it  derives 
not  its  splendor  from  any  imensily  of  heat?  For, 
if  this  were  the  case,  would  not  the  parts  under- 
neath, which  would  be  perpetually  in  contact 
with  that  glowing  matter,  be  healed  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  become  luminous  and  bright  ?  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  confessed,  tliat  aStltough  tlie 
internal  globe  was  in  reality  much  ignited,  yet 
when  any  part  of  it  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  spot 
isexposed  to  our  view,  and  is  seen  in  competition 
with  a  substance  of  such  amazing  splendor,  n  is 
no  wonder  that  an  inferior  degree  of  light,  should 
in  these  cases,  l>e  unperceivabie. 

165.  As  to  tlie  moon,  it  is  allowed  on  all  isands, 
that  tlierc  are  prodigious  inequalities  on  her  sur- 
face. This  is  proved  by  looking  at  her  through 
a  telescope,  at  any  other  time  than  when  she  is 
full ;  for  then  there  is  no  regular  line  bounding 
light  and  darkness ;  but  lite  confines  of  these 
parts  appear  as  it  were  toothed  and  cut  with  in- 
numerable notches  and  breaks ;  and  even  in  the 
dark  |>art,  near  the  borders  of  tbe  lucid  surface, 
there  arc  seen  some  small  s|>aces  enli::iliU'nc<l  by 
the  sun's  beams.  Upon  the  fourth  day  after  new 
moon,  there  may  oe  perceived  some  shinin^.; 
points  like  rock:i  or  small  islands  within  the  'lark 
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body  of  the  moon;  and  not  far  from  the  confines 
of  light  and  darkness,  there  are  observed  other 
little  spaces  which  join  to  the  enlightened  sur- 
face, hut  run  out  into  the  dark  side,  which  by 
degrees  change  (heir  fipire,  till  at  last  they  come 
wholly  within  the  illuminated  space,  and  have  no 
dark  parts  round  tliemat  all.  Afterwards  many 
more  shining  spaces  are  observed  to  arise  by  de- 
grees, and  to  appear  within  the  dark  side  of  the 
moon,  which,  oefore  they  drew  near  to  the  con- 
fines of  light  and  darkness,  were  invisible,  boitig 
without  any  light,  and  totally  immersed  in  the 
shadow.  The  contrary  is  observed  in  the  decreas- 
ing phases,  where  the  lucid  spaces  which  joined 
the  illummatcd  surface  by  degrees  recede  from  it ; 
and,  after  they  are  quite  separated  from  the  con- 
fines of  light  and  darkness,  remain  for  some  time 
visible,  till  at  last  they  also  disappear.  Now  it 
is  impossible  that  this  should  be  the  case,  unless 
tbne  shining  points  were  higher  than  the  rest  of 
the  surface,  so  that  tlie  light  of  the  sun  may  reach 
tbem. 

166.  Astronomers  ha*'e  endeavoured  to  mea- 
sure the  height  of  these  lunar  mountains,  in  the 
following  manner.  Let  E  C  D,  Plate  VII. fio^,  6, 
be  the  hemisphere  of  the  moon  illuminated  by 
the  sun  ;  EC  D  the  diameter  of  the  circle  bound- 
ing light  and  darkness,  and  A  the  top  of  a 
hill  within  the  dark  part  when  it  first  begins  lo 
be  illuminated.  Observe  with  a  telescope  the 
proportion  of  the  right  line  A  E,  or  the  distance 
of  trie  point  A  from  the  lucid  surface  to  the  dia- 
meter of  the  moon  £  D  ;  and  because  in  this  case 
the  ray  of  light  E  S  touches  the  globe  of  tlie  moon, 
A  EC  will  be  a  right  angle,  and  therefore  in  the 
triangle  A  £  C  having  the  two  sides  A  E  and 
E  C,  we  can  find  the  third  side  A  C ;  from  which 
deducting  BC  or  EC,  tlierewill  remain  AB  the 
height  ol  the  mountain.  By  this  mode  of  mea- 
suring, which  would  be  just  if  the  line  A  E  could 
be  taken  accurately,  the  height  of  St.  Catherine 
would  be  nearly  8^  miles,  if  according  to  IliccioU 
its  top  was  about  a  sixteenth  part  of  the  moon's 
diameter  distant  from  the  confines  of  the  lucid 
surface.  But  by  the  more  accurate  observations 
and  just  calculations  of  Ilerschel,  this  dispropor- 
tionate height  appears  to  be  ill  founded,  and  tlie 
generality  of  the  lunar  mountains  do  not  exceed 
half  a  mile  in  perpendicular  elevation.  He  thus 
calculates  their  heights :  Let  S  L  M  or  j  /  m,  fig.  1 , 
be  a  line  drawn  from  the  sun  to  the  mountain, 
touching  the  moon  at  L  or  /,  and  the  mountain  at 
M  or  iM.  Then,  to  an  observer  at  E  or  r,  the 
.ines  LM./m,wil1  not  appear  of  the  same  length, 
.hou^h  the  mountain  should  be  of  an  equal 
neigbt;  for  EM  will  be  projected  into  on,  and 
Im  mlo  ON.  But  these  are  the  quantities  tliat 
are  taken  by  the  micrometer  when  we  observe  a 
mcnmtain  to  pitiject  from  the  line  of  illumioalion. 
I'rom  the  observed  quantity  on,  when  Ihe  moon 
is  not  in  her  quadrature,  ro  find  L  M,  we  have 
the  following  analogy.  The  triantjles  o  O  L,  r 
M  L  are  «imdar ;  t'lcrefore  Lo :  LO : :  L  r :  L  M, 


I.O 


-^-^"=LM 
L  V 


but  LO  is  the  radius  of 


the  moon,  and  I,  r  or  on  is  the  observed  distance 
of  tite  muuntaui's  pmjcclion ;  and  L  o  is  tlie  sine 
of  the  angle  K  O  I,=Z(>  L  S  ;  which  we  may  take 
i>  be  the  disunca  of  ibc  sun  from  the  moon  with- 


out any  material  error,  and  which  lheTef««» 
may  find  at  any  given  time  from  an  cph 

167.  Some  modern   astronomers  have 
vered  a  still  greater  similarity  betwt.-en  tli 
mountains  and  those  of  our  earth ;  vii. 
of  them  are  really  volcanoes,   and   emit 
ours  do.     An  appearance   of  this  kind 
covered  some  years  ago  by  Ulloa,  in  an 
of  the  sun.  It  was  a  small  bright  spot  like  t 
near  the  margin  of  the  moon,  and  which  h$ 
that  time  supposed  to  have  been  a  hole  wiA 
sun's  light  shining  through  it.     Sue 
serrations,  however,  have  induced  asi 
attribute  appearances  of  this  kind  to  the 
of  >-olcanic  fire  :    and  Herschel  has  pa 
observed  several  eruptions  of  the  lunar  v 
and  similar  appearances  have  been  more 
noticed   by  that   acute   and  accurate 
captain  Henry  Kater. 

168.  Many  conjectures  have  been  foi 
specting  the  nature  of  the  moon's  substanctj 
have  imagined,  that,  besides  the  light 
from  the  sun,  the  moon  has  also  some 
light  of  her  own,  by  which  she  would  bt 
without  being  illuminated  by  the  sun 
proof  of  this  it  is  urged,  that  during  the 
even  total  eclipse3  (he  moon  is  still  v'  ' 
pearing  of  a  dull  red  color,  as  if  obscured 
great  deal  of  smoke.  In  reply  to  this,  it  htt.' 
advanced,  that  this  is  not  always  itie 
moon  sometimes  disappeanng  totally  in 
of  an  eclipse,  so  as  not  to  be  discemiblc' 
best  glasses,  while  little  stars  of  the  fifth 
magnitudes  were  distinctly  seen  as  usi 
when  the  moon  is  visible  in  a  total  ecli 
ficient  reason   may  be  assigned  for  this 
ranee  from  the  refraction  of  the  sun's  rays 
our  atmosphere,  which  are  reflected  b 
earth  by  tne  otherwise  dark  surface  of  the 

169.  Various  speculations  have  also 
dulged  concerning  the  spots  on  the  m 
fiice.  Some  philosophers  have  been  so 
the  beauty  of  the  brightest  places  ob*ened  ta 
disk,  that  they  have  imagined  them  to  be  k 
of  diamonds ;  and  others  have  compared  th«fl| 
pearls  and  precious  stones.  Keill.  and  the  gra 
paut  of  astronomers  are  now  of  opinion,  that  li 
are  otily  tlie  lops  of  mountains,  which,  ti>  t** 
of  their  elevation,  arc  more  capable  of  lefled 
the  sun's  light  than  others  which  are  km«r,  1 
duskish  spots,  he  says,  caunot  be  aeas,  nori 
thing  of  a  liquid  substance  ;  because,  when 
amined  by  the  telescope,  they  appear  lo  cOf 
of  an  infinity  of  caverns  and  empty  pits,  «l 
shadows  fall  within  ihero.  which  can  never  be 
case  with  seas,  or  any  liquid  substaoc*  ;  but 
within  these  spots,  bnghier  places  are  also  Us 
observeti ;  which,  according  to  his  hypoUlM 
ought  to  be  the  points  of  rocks  ttaituling 
within  the  cavities. 

170.  The  cKistence  of  tlie  lunar  atmospb 
•o  long  a  subject  of  controversy,    i«    now 
cidedly  set  at  rest.     Schroeter  of  Ijlienthal 
observed  phenomena  ptttciscly  analogous 
twilight,  and  which  can  in  no  way  Ih/ 
for  independently  of  atmospheric  rrfr^ct* 
has  also,  as  be  says,  observed  several  «li*f 
lions,  and  returning  sercnitv,  and  other  d 
in  lh«  lunar  atmosphere,    lo  iJic  oocuIuimm 
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■-  'r  lh<!  moon  on  April  5th,   1824,  Mr. 

Al>crdecn,  and  Captain  John  Ross, 

i.  ,.  iinuiraer,  with  each  one  of  Mr.  llam- 

'»  fptendid    reflecting   telescopes,  observed 

4itk  of  Jupiter  to  lie  decidedly  distorted  at 

tine  of  its  approach  to  the  edge  of  the  moon ; 

I  BROMly  (icnilar  appearances  were  noUcud 

If  Mt.  Cornfield  of  Sortharapton,    and   Mr. 

WiKi|  Icetarcr  on  astronomy,  on  the  occiiltation 

of  Saturn  Vy  the  moon,  on  October  30th»  1825. 

TTm  <}ue$tioD,  therefore,  having  been  settled 

hf  Ibc  most  istisfiictory  of  all  tests,  we  ilccm  it 

f  to  enter  into  the  argruments   which 

I  to  be  advanced  on  either  side  of  the 

before  sufficient  data  were  obtained  for 

it  in  any  way. 

ITt.  It  btf  been  a  question  vrhethpr  the  moon 

■I  odwr  planets  are  inhabited.   The  answers 

^M*  ta  it  in  the  negative  depend  on  the  posi- 

IIbl  dot  hoaun  beings  could  not  exist  in  any 

tf  Vi  ploncii  on  account  of  their  distance  from 

tm  m,   nd    consequent    inequality   of  heat 

H  tat  which   tlie  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ex- 

mnma;   and  the  want   of  an  atmosphere   in 

m  aoa,  of  the  ranty  of  it,  would  as  cfiectually 

■ndak  ibat  body  from  being  a  fit  habitation 

m  BBL     Hot  io  reply  it  is  argued,  and  with 

Mn*t  rikot  the  same  power  which  could  make 

$mmiA  m  fit  habitation  foi  tlie  animals  upon  it, 

M^abo  kdapt  the  organs  of  other  animals  to 

iHr  xnoof  situations  in   the  planets ;  and  as 

•AtMnh  tetnt*  witlt  life  of  all  kinds,  it  is  pro- 

iMt,  Am,  as  there  is  so  great  an  analogy   bc- 

pa»  A  aid  tbo  planeu  in  other  respects,  the 

wasiiqgy  prevEils  with  respect  to  life  and  in- 

intlV.  Cojr^icTvnu  4KP  Coxclusioxs 

RCSPECTINO   CoHtTS. 

tH.  FToo*  of  tl>c  celestial  bndit^  have  given 

■I  to  muz    speculation  and  conjecture   than 

■■k    TWir    strange   appearance   has   in  all 

^■koco  >  matter  of  terror  to  the  vulgar,  who 

hare  looked  ti(wn  them  as  bad  omens, 

of  war,  pestilence,  tec.     Others, 

•,  tuppoicd  them  to  be  meteors 

lM  i*  tht  liigfaar  legions  of  the  air. 

itmt  put  of  the  modem  doctrine  concerning 

IMi,  korwtirer,    was    received    in    the    ancient 

•ad  Pythagorean  schools;  for  they  held 

1i  ks  so  touch  of  the  nature  of  planets  that 

itA  lh<tr  periodical  times  of  appeanng; 

H  Aty    wvrc   out  of  si(;ht  for  a  long  time, 

*UbA^  were  earned  aloft  at  an  immense  dis- 

iho  CMth,  hut  became  vuible  when 

iai  into  the  lower  regions  of  the  air, 

n  nearer  to  us. 

Was  endles'i  as  useless  to  detail  the 

ootojaetiues  which  :u  the  dark  ages  were 

mpertiog  the  nature  of  comets  ;  and  the 

ViMv  rxttavagant   posiulata   by   which  each 

■■iM  eouf^   to  reconcile   their  appearances 

■Ml  hit  npianation.     Aristotle  conceived  them 

B  ha  SMtoocic  todies;    Krplei  huge  animals, 

^atwmnm  round  dtc  sun  like  fishes  ;  i<Dd  Budin 

ised  tiM  they   are   spirits,  which,  having 

dwell  9n  (be  earth,  are  about  to  be  trdus- 

cdabnltd  eotBrt,  however,  which  appeared 
V«i.  IIL 


in  1577,  enabled  Tycho  IJrahe  to  determine 
that,  at  any  rate,  these  bodies  were  at  an  im- 
mense distance;  as  from  many  careful  observe, 
tions  he  found  that  that  comet  had  no  sensible 
diurnal  parallax ;  and  Kepler  discovered,  from 
his  own  observations  and  tliose  of  his  master, 
Tycho,  that  the  comets  did  not,  as  had  been 
supposed,  move  in  straight  hnes,  but  m  paths 
concave  towards  the  sun,  and  he  conceived  tltal 
their  orbits  were  parabolas. 

At  length,  from  observations  made  on  the  great 
comet  of  1680,  Sir  Isiiac  Newton  found  that  these 
bodies,  like  tlie  planets,  move  round  the  sun  in 
elliptical  orbits.  This  comet  was  setrn  for  tweniy- 
one  days  in  its  passage  towards  the  sun,  and  for 
nearly  three  months  as  it  receded  from  that  lu- 
minary. The  most  careful  observations  were 
made  to  determine  its  place,  and  the  conclusions 
deduced  from  these  observutious  are  confirmed 
by  observations  made  on  all  that  have  been  well- 
nbser>'ed  sines. 

173.  It  has  been  remarked  that  a  greater  num- 
ber of  comets  are  seen  towards  the  sun  tlian 
in  the  opposite  hemisphere;  the  reason  of  which 
will  easily  a]»pear  from  fig.  9,  plale  VU.  wherein 
S  represents  the  sun,  E  the  eartli,  A  B  C  D  the 
sphere  of  the  fixed  stars ;  and  because  comois 
neither  reflect  light  enough  to  be  visible,  nor 
emit  tails  conspicuous  enough  to  attract  our  no- 
tice, till  iliey  come  within  the  planetary  rekjion^, 
commonly  a  go«Kl  way  wiiliin  the  sphere  of  Jupi- 
ter ;  let  K  h  .M  N  be  a  sphere  conceulric  lo  ihe 
sun,  at  such  a  distance  from  hinn,  llfiat  no  comet 
con  be  seen  by  ustiU  it  come  wiihiti  that  distance : 
tlirough  G  draw  the  plane  B  1)  perpendicuUr  lo 
S  R,  which  will  divide  the  sphere  K  L  M  N  into 
two  hemi.'tphercs,  one  of  which,  BCD,  is  towards 
the  sun,  tlie  other  DAB,  opposite.  Now  it  is 
manifest,  that  die  spherical  portion  L  M  N,  which 
is  in  the  hemiiiphcrc  BCD  towards  the  sun,  is 
larger  than  the  portion  N  K  L  in  the  liemi*phero 
opposite  to  him  ;  and  consequently  a  greater 
number  of  comets  will  appear  m  the  hemisphere 
BCD  than  in  thai  marked  DAB. 

174.  Although  (he  orbs  of  all  comets  are  very 
eccentric  ellipses,  there  are  vast  diflercncfs  amoni; 
them.  Excepting  Mercury  and  I'allas,  tliere  ar« 
no  great  differences  amon^  the  planets  either  as 
to  thci-tccentricity  of  their  orbits,  or  tfie  inclina- 
tion of  tlicir  planes  ;  but  the  planes  of  some 
comets  ore  almost  perpendicular  to  others,  and 
some  of  their  ellipses  are  much  wider  than  others- 
The  narrowest  ellipsis  of  any  comet  hidierio  ob- 
served was  tliat  of  1680.  There  is  also  a  much 
greater  inequality  in  the  motion  of  the  comets 
dian  of  tht'  planets ;  tlie  velocity  of  the  former 
\>e\nff  incomparably  greater  in  their  perihelion 
than  in  their  aphelion  ;  but  the  planets  are  but 
very  little  accelerated. 

175.  There  is  now  no  question  among  astro- 
nomers, that  comets  are  opaque  bodies  entight- 
ene<i  by  the  sun.  Their  perihelion  distances 
from  the  sun  are  exceedingly  various,  5oma 
being  uot  moie  than  one-fifth,  and  others  up- 
wards of  four-times  tlie  mean  distance  of  the 
earth.  Their  diameters  too  differ  very  greatly 
Tiieir  apparent  diameters  of  course  vary  will 
their  distance;  and  some  have  supposed  th.( 
those   apparently   preternatural    darknesses,   o 
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which  several  are  recorded  in  liistory,  may  have 
l>een  raiived  by  itio  iiiierpo-sitioD  of  a  comet 
oetwern  the  earth  and  the  sun,  at  a  lime  when, 
from  its  proxiniily  (o  the  earth,  its  apparent 
diameter  waa  greater  thon  the  sun's,  and  when 
it&  apparent  motion  wai  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  sun's  The  diameter  oF  the  comet  of  1744, 
when  :tl  the  i]ii«taitce  of  the  sun  from  us,  was 
about  one  minute,  hence  its  real  di.tmeter  was 
about  three  liir.es  that  of  the  earth.  Tlia  diame- 
ter of  their  atmosphere  is  liowever  often  ten  or 
fifteen  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  nucleus. 

176.  The  taili  of  comets  hire  jiven  rise  to 
various  conjectures;  but  though  it  is  apparent 
that  they  are  in  some  way  connected  with  the  sun, 
we  know  as  yet  absolutely  nothinu;  of  either  their 
cause,  or  their  uses.  Perhaps  the  mo.n  rational 
conjecture  thai  has  been  made  respecting  them 
is  that  of  Euler,  who  imagines  that  on  a  comet's 
approaching  the  sun  the  impulse  of  the  solir 
rays  may  drive  the  finer  panicles  of  the  comet's 
atmosphere  in  a  direction  of  course  opposite  to 
the  sun,  and  that  these  particles  become  visible 
in  the  shape  of  a  tail,  which,  from  the  resistance 
it  may  meet  with  movin;^  obliquely  llirough  the 
jflher,  may  put  on  that  curved  appearance  which 
the  tails  are  often  observed  to  assume.  If  this 
hypothesis  were  trui?,  we  might  conceive  that  the 
velocity  of  a  comet  may  be  so  great,  tliat  a  tail 
may  be  produced  opposite  to  the  sun  before  the 
previously  formed  one  can  overtake  iL  This 
agrees  with  what  is  recorded  of  the  comet  of 
1744,  which  is  said  to  have  had  several  tails 
when  near  its  perihelion. 

177.  Mr.  W'histon  has  conjectured  that  the 
deluge,  of  which,  in  the  sacred  writings,  we  have 
the  only  authentic  record,  but  of  which  the 
annals  of  most  nations  have  traditionary  accounts, 
was  produced  by  tJie  near  approach  of  a  comet, 
whose  atmosphere  had  been  attracted  by  the 
earth;  and  he  further  surmises,  that  the  final 
catastroplie  foretold  in  tlie  scriptures  may  \>e  pro- 
duced by  the  approach  of  a  comet  prodigiously 
heated  m  its  perihelion.  We  pretend  not,  how- 
ever, on  such  subjects  as  these,  to  penetrate  the 
secrets  of  Almighty  wisdom,  which  can  produce 
its  own  ends,  by  means  of  which  we  nave  do 
conception. 

178.  (Jn  looking  over  the  catalogue  of  ancient 
comets.  Dr.  Ilailuy  found  that  there  was  consider- 
able similuriiy  in  the  elements  of  the  orbits,  and  in 
the  peri<M|i<-  iimi»s  of  ihrtie  which  appeare«l  m 
1.531,  1G07,  and  ]682;  and  he  strongly  surmised 
that  these  three  comets  had  only  been  several 
returns  of  the  same  comet,  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  return  again  about  the  end  of  1 758  or 
thv  btqginning  of  1759.  Clairault  applied  him- 
self with  screut  diligence  and  success  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  elements  of  these  comets,  which 
lie  too  conceived  to  be  tlie  same ;  and  he  pre- 
dicteil  that  it  would  be  in  perihelion  on  April 
13ih,  17.^9,  and  it  actually  wa^  in  its  perihelion 
on  iJie  I3tli  of  .March,  dilTerin^;  ubnut  H  mottili 
from  the  pmlictL-d  limi'.  This  comet  may  be 
exp«ct*-d  again  in  1835, 

I7y.  Clairuult  found,  by  n|)plyittg  the  princi- 
pUs  of  phy»ic-j  to  the  coinpututioii  of  ihix  romot'« 
moUoh,  llut  |ti  luKl  period  was  lengthened  about 
100  days  by  tho  notion  of  Saturn,  aod  about  ilB 


days  by  that  of  Juptlcr.     And,  as  we  knowi 
how  the  orbits  of  these  eccentric  botlics  mai 
afiecle<l  by  their  mutual  uttrjcliuns  among  I 
selves,  it  is  probable  that  many  am-s  will  e|j 
before  any  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
odic  times  of  many  of  tlitm  will  be  ebb 
Much  attention  however  is  at  present  paid  loj 
branch  of  astronomy ;  and,  the  con3et}uencfl] 
been,  that  a  visit  of  a  comet  to  our  regie 
found  to  be  an  event  of  very  Irequenl  occurr 
In  the  year  1825  not  le&i  than   live  dif 
comets  were  obsened. 

180.  The  Astronomical  Society  of  Londc 
their  anniversary  in  IV;bruary  i024,  voted  at 
medal   to  M.  Rumker,  for  his  re-disco veiy 
comet,  which  was  first  discovered  by  M.  Gl 
and  has  been  called  by  his  name.     This 
had  been  seen,  in  an  intervening  return  in  1i 
by  M.  Pons,  and  the  astronomical  society 
him  a  silver  medal  as  a  token  of  their  appml 
of  the  industry  and  talent  with  which  ' 
plied  to  this  interesting  branch  of  the  scil 

Id  connexion  with  this  subject  too,  we i 
help  noticing  a  most  profound   and  tnifeni 
paptr  by  M.  Masoiti.  on  the  resistance  of  *IJ 
as  deduced  from  the  irregularities  of  ilie 
of  Guke's  comet. 

Sect.  V. — Conjectures  and  Conclcsm 

RESPECT  I. MG  THE  FtXED  StaES. 

101.  Astronomers  have  supposed    the  in 
merable  multitude  of  fixed  stars  to  be  so 
suns,  each  of  which   is  attended  by   a 
number  of  planets  or  habitable  worlds  likci 
own,  as  well  as  visited  by  comets.     The  st 
est  argument  for  this  hypothesis  is,  that  the  : 
cannot   he  magnified   by  a  telescope  on 
of  their  immense  distance ;  whence  it  is  cooclt 
that  tliey  shine  by  their  own  light,  and  arci 
fore  so  many  suns;  each  of  which  we  nuy  : 
pose  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  io  lustre  i 
magnitude  to  our  own.     They  are  not  supf 
to  be  at  equal  distanc*^  from  us,  but  to  be 
remote  in  proportion  to  their  apparent  smalU 
This  supposition  is  necessary  to  prevent  aaj 
lerference  of  their  planets,  and  thus 
be  as  great  a  distance  between  a  star  of  1 
magnitude  and  one  of  the    second 
close  to  it,  a.<«  between  the  earth   and  the 
stars  first  mentioned. 

182.  Others  object,  that  the  diiapj 
some  of  the  fixed  star*  i*  a  domonstr 
they  cannot  be  suns,  as  it  would  l>e  in  ihi 
degree  absurd  to  think  that  God  would 
sun  which  might  disappear  of  a  sudde 
leave  its  planets  and  their  inhabitauis  in 
night.     But  this  argument  will  have  no 
with  those  who  believe  in  the  doctrines  of  i 
tion ;  which  assures  us  that  out  world 
to  an  end,  and  that  our  sun  will  be  d« 
his  light :  and  coiiseq'iently  that  all  the 
which  circtilate  around  hint  will  l>e  tn% 
darkness. 

183.  In    short,  therv  is  nothing  inc 

witiiciilti-r  Scripture  or  n   -■  ■    ■••  - ■ 

whili*  infinite-  space  is  ii 

luminaling  suns  and    ii-^  „   , n 

worU,  or  rather  each  solar  ifMeni  ul  wor 
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;  penods  of  crention,  duration,  and   final 

i;  as  we  are  assured  ours  has  ha<l, 

Dt  bavn.     And  ihe  discoveries  of  astrono- 

Erling  old  »tars  disappearing,  and  new 

k-.T,  -   ..h^f-rved,    are  perfecily   consistent 

'wi&i  >  of  creation  and  dissolution, 

l«kiCL  '  ans  profeis  to  believe,  with  re- 

l  ID  our  own  solar  system  and  the  globe  we 

okifait. 

t94.  Sane,  hower^r,  luve  tliought  that  the 

imA^  Btkis  which   disnpoear  for  a  time,  are 

,  wtiich  are  only  visiole  durin?  some  part 

course.     But  this  their  apparent  immo- 

f,  iiatwithstandin;i;  their  decrease  of  lustre, 

lUow  us  to  think.     Some  have  imagined 

sjde  of  them  may  be  naturally  much 

mthe  other,  and  when  by  the  revolu- 

ikt  ftar  upon  its  axi<i,  the  dark  side  is 

ts,  the  star  becomes   invisible, 

Ifer  dke  iain«  reasoOf  afier  some  interval,  rc- 

^im  as  bmicT  lustre. 

W«  M- Maupeiijiis  bt  of  opinion  that  some 
tiet^  If  t^eir  proditricusly  quick  rotations  on 
Avots,  may  not  outy  assume  the  figures  of 
ifAtfrokls,  but  that  by  the  great  centnfu- 
Bt  arisn|>  from  such  routions,  they  may 
of  Jbe  %ures  of  mill-stones,  or  be  re- 
le  Aat  circular  planes,  so  thin  as  to  be 
ifcffiuht*  when  their  edges  are  turned  to- 
ts Saturn's  rin^  ts  in  such  fjositions. 
■nrf  eccentric  plant t»  or  cornels  go 
Mj  flat  star,  in  orbiu  mnch  inclined 
•MaAnr,  the  attraction  of  the  planets  or 
)  m  ikeif  perihelions  must  alter  llie  incli- 
lIlW  axis  of  that  star;  on  which  account 
INS  ^pfwv  more  or  less  large  and  luminous, 
•iMMMl  tide  is  more  or  less  turned  towards 
^  Jimi  llnis  he  imagines  we  may  account  for 
(h^pmiil  rhHnges  uf  magnitude  and  lustre  in 
%ammt*f  Mid  likewise  for  their  appearing  and 

tit  Id  il»c  fbilosophical  Transactions  for 
flu,  ilr.  Mrtrhtll,  m  pruposing  a  method  of 
ktl^ammf  cIm  dinunce,  mai;nitude,  &c.  of  the 
iNflbn,  kj  the  diminution  of  the  velocity  of 
Mrlyitt,  al^uid  any  such  thmg  be  discovered, 
MMiB*  fku  by  fit  the  greater  part,  if  not  all 
WMB,  arc  systvnis  uf  starv  so  near  each  otlier, 
•MtaMj  to  beUnble  to  be^Kected  sen<(ibly  by 
Ab  MNita)  giavitation ;  and  that  it  is  therefore 
WaaiLlly  that  the  periods  of  the  revolutions 
(Imb*  of  ikese  about  their  principals  (the 
ttrihr  ODCf  betng  upon  this  hypothesis  to  be 
^mUkmd  •>  ntrllitet  to  the  others),  may  some 
tai  «r  o(ber  be  discovered,  And  the  recent 
i^mntioim  of  Mr.  ilerschel  and  Mr.  South  on 
'■Ml  iLtfi,  when  compared  with  those  made 
tySv  Wilbam  II^Tv-lie!  many  years  ago,  show 
AaMlj  ihai  many  of  these  double  stars  do 
<iftlly  irtolir  round  i-ach  other. 

■f.  Ilerwl  rl,  im|»nviM"  (in  Milchell's  idea 
•^IW  iiMj  «ar»   bi  .J  into  groups, 

^&>«i*b^  b}  111*  OM!  '  urns  with  till/ ex- 

teunlinvrt  t«-U-w(iptr  jwjwrrs  »l ready  Uieniioned, 
AMi«c«<^d  !»  ilmny  t^>nc<>rninp  lite  construr- 
Um  ti  t]M  BiuvrTte  entirely  nt-w  :iri<l  sm^ular. 
HImA  ti>«tt  die  opiiiioii  of  former  ajttrunumerrf, 
i^  Mir  wa.  t««Mles  uccupyms  ''i*^*  ''enire  of 
wktdi  properly  Ih-Iimi^s  io  liiiu,  occu- 


pied also  the  centre  of  the  universe  :  but  Hers- 
chel  is  of  a  different  opinion. 

108.  The  observations  on  which  this  theory  is 
fotmded,  wt-re  made  with  a  Newtonian  reflector 
of  twenty  feet  fotal  length,  and  an  ajierlure  of 
eighteen  inches.  Willi  this  powerful  telescope 
he  first  began  to  survey  the  Via  Lactea,  and 
found  that  it  completely  resolved  the  whiciith 
appearance  into  slurs,  which  the  telescopes  he 
formerly  used  had  not  light  enough  to  do.  The 
portion  he  first  observed  was  that  about  the  hand 
and  club  of  Orion;  in  which  he  found  an  asto- 
nishing multitude  of  stars,  whose  number  he 
endeavoured  to  estimate  by  counting  many  fields 
(or  apparent  spaces  of  the  heavenjs,  which  he 
could  see  at  once  through  his  telescope),  and 
computing  from  a  medium  of  these  how  many 
might  be  conlajned  in  a  given  portion  of  the 
milky  way.  In  the  most  vacant  place  to  be  met 
witli  in  that  neighl>ourhood.  he  found  63  stars; 
other  six  fields  contained  1U»,  60,  70,  90,  70, 
and  74  stars  ;  a  medium  of  all  which  gave  79  for 
the  number  of  stars  to  each  field.  Thus  he  found 
that  by  allowing  15'  for  the  diameter  of  his  field 
of  view,  a  bell  of  15°  long  and  2'''  broad,  which 
he  had  ofleu  sceu  pass  before  his  telescope  in  an 
hour's  lime,  could  not  contain  less  than  A0,000 
stars,  large  enough  to  be  distinctly  numbered  : 
besides  which  he  suspfcied  twice  as  many  iiiure, 
which  could  be  seen  only  now  and  Uieji  by  faint 
glimpses,  for  want  of  suiticieni  light. 

189.  The  doctor's  success  wilhin  tlie  milky 
way  soon  induced  him  to  turn  his  tele.scope  to 
the  nebulous  parM  of  the  heavens,  of  which  an 
accurate  list  had  been  published  in  iheCunnots- 
sance  des  Temps  for  1783  and  17B4.  Most  of 
these  yielded  to  a  Newtonian  reflector  of  twenty 
feet  focal  distance,  and  twelve  inches  aperture; 
which  plainly  discovered  them  to  be  cotiQposed 
of  stars,  or  at  least  to  contain  stars,  and  to  show 
every  otlier  indication  that  they  consisted  of 
them  entirely. 

190.  *  The  nebulK,'  says  he,  *  are  arranged 
into  strata^  and  run  on  to  a  great  length ;  aiid 
some  of  them  1  have  been  able  to  pursue,  and  to 
guess  pretty  well  at  their  form  and  direction. 
It  is  probable  enough  that  tliey  may  surround 
the  whole  starry  sphere  of  the  heavens  tiot  unlike 
the  milky  way,  which  undoubtedly  is  nothing  but 
a  stratum  of  fixed  stars;  and  as  this  latter  im- 
mense starry  bed  is  not  of  e<)ual  breadth  or 
lustre  in  every  part,  nor  runs  on  in  one  straight 
direction,  but  is  curved,  and  even  divided  int 
two  streams  along  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  it,  we  may  likewise  expect  the  greatest  variety 
in  the  strata  of  the  clusters  of  stars  and  nebulw. 

lyl.  '  (.)neof  these  nebulous  beds  is  so  rich, 
that  in  parsing  throu^yh  a  section  of  it  in  llie 
time  of  only  thirty-six  minutes,  I  have  detccletl 
no  leys  t]:an  thirty-one  nebulie,  all  distinctly  visi- 
ble upon  a  fine  bhae  sky.  Their  siiuittiun  and 
shape,  as  well  as  condition,  seem  to  denote  the 
greatest  variety  imaginablL-.  In  another  .slnitiiiit, 
or  perhaps  a  different  branrh  of  the  former,  I 
have  often  seen  double  anrl  trt-ble  nebula;  va- 
riously urrant^ed  ;  large  ones  wUli  small  seeiuiny 
attendants ;  narrow,  btit  much  extended  lucid 
nebula'  or  hrrglit  da^ihes  ;  some  of  tlie  shape  of 
a  fan,  re.senibliiig  an  electric  brush  issuing  froia 
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a  lucid  point;  others  of  the  comrlic  shape,  willi 
a  seeming  nucleus  in  the  centre,  or  like  cloudy 
9t%rs.  surrounded  witli  a  nebulous  atmosphere ; 
a  dificrent  sort  again  contain  a  nehulnsity  of  the 
milky  kind,  like  that  wonderful  inexplicable  phe- 
iiomenon  about  9  Drionis;  while  others  shine 
witlj  a  fainter  mottled  kind  of  light,  which  de- 
notes their  l>eing  resolrable  into  stars. 

192.  •  It  is  very  probable  ihat  the  great  stra- 
tum called  the  milky  way,  is  that  in  which  the 
aun  is  placed,  tboni^h  perliaps  not  in  the  very 
centre  of  its  tliickness.  We  srather  tliis  from  the 
appearance  of  the  galaxy,  which  seems  to  en- 
compass the  whole  heavens,  as  it  certainly  must 
do  if  the  sun  is  within  the  same.  For  suppose 
a  number  of  stars  arranged  between  two  parallel 
pl.ines,indefiniiely  extended  every  way,  but  at  a 
given  considerable  distance  from  one  another, 
and  calling  this  a  sidereal  stratum ;  an  eye 
placed  somewhere  witliin  ii  will  see  all  the  stars 
in  the  direction  of  the  planes  of  the  stratum  pro- 
ected  into  a  great  circle,  which  will  appear 
licid  on  account  of  the  accumulation  of  tlie 
liars,  while  the  rest  of  the  heavens  at  the  sides 
will  only  seem  to  be  scattered  over  with  con- 
Jtellalions,  more  or  less  crowded  according  to 
the  distance  of  the  planes,  or  number  of  stars 
contained  in  the  tliickness  or  sides  of  the 
Irfttum. 

193.  '  From  appearances,'  Dr.  Ilf  rschel  con- 
tinues,' we  may  infer  that  the  sun  is  most  likely 
placed  in  one  of  the  great  strata  of  tlie  fixed 
stars,  and  very  probably  not  far  from  the  place 
where  some  smaller  stratum  branches  out  from 
it.  This  supposition  will  satisfactorily,  and  with 
great  simplicity,  account  for  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  milky  way ;  which,  according  to  this  hypo- 
thesis, is  no  other  than  the  appearance  or  the 
projection  of  tlie  stars  contained  in  this  stratum 
and  its  secondary  branch.  As  a  farther  induce- 
ment to  look  on  the  galaxy  in  lliis  point  of  view, 
let  it  be  considered  that  wc  can  no  longer  doubt 
of  its  whitish  api^ttarance  arising  from  the  mixed 
lusue  of  the  numberless  stars  that  compose  it. 
Now  should  we  suppose  it  to  be  an  irregular 
Ting  of  stars,  in  the  centre  nearly  of  which  we 
must  then  suppose  the  sun  to  be  placed,  it  will 
appear  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  the  sun, 
being  a  fixed  star  like  those  which  compose 
'his  imagined  ring^  should  just  be  in  the  centre 
of  such  a  multitude  of  celestial  bodies,  without 
any  apparent  reason  for  this  singular  distinction ; 
whereas,  on  our  supposition,  every  star  in  this 
stratum,  not  very  near  tlie  termination  of  its 
length  or  heiglit,  will  be  so  placed  as  also  to 
have  its  own  galaxy,  with  only  such  variations 
in  the  form  and  lustre  of  it  as  may  arise  from  the 
fkarticular  situation  of  each  star.' 

194.  A  continued  scncs  of  observations  con- 
finned  Dr.  Herschet  in  thiae  opinions  ;  and  in  a 
miccetHling  paper  he  has  given  a  skeu-h  of  his 
ideat  of  the  interior  construction  of  the  heavens: 
•That  the  milLy  way,'  »ays  he,  '  is  a  most  ei- 
lensivp  str.itiim  of  stars  of  various  %ije\  admits 
lio  longer  of  the  leant  duubt ;  and  that  our  sun  is 
one  of  the  heavenly  bo<lies  belonging  tu  it  is  as 
evident  I  have  now  vi«>wed  and  g4UK<*d  this 
•hining  lone  in  nituost  every  direction,  and  find 
it  conijiosed  of  shining  stara,  whoso  number,  by 


the  account  of  those  gauges,  constantly  incp 
and  decreases  in  proportion  to  its  app 
brightness  to  the  naked  eye. 

195. '  But,  in  order  to  develop  the  ideas  ( 
universe  that  have  been  suggested  by  jaf\ 
observations,   it  will  be  best  to  take  the 
j«ct  from  a  point  of  view  at  a  considerable! 
tance  both  of  space   and  time.     Let   us 
suppose  numberless  stars  of  various  sizes  sci 
ed  over  an  indefinite  f>ortion  of  space,  in  in 
a  manner  as   to  be  almost  er]nally  dutrit 
lliroui^h  the   whole.      llie  laws    of 
wliich  no  doubt  extend  to  the  remotest 
of  the  fixed  stars,  yrill  operate  in  such  a 
35  most  probably  to  produce  the  foUowingJ 
markable  effects : 

196.  1.  It  will   frequently  happen  that  a 
being  considerably  larger  than  its  neighltou 
6nes,  will  attract  them  more  than  they  will 
iittracted  by  others  lliat  are  immediately  ar 
them  ;  by  which  means  they  will  be  in  lir 
it  were  condensed  about  a  centre ;  or  in 
words,  form   themselves    into  a  cluster  of 
of  almost  a  gUiitular  figure,  more  or  le&s 
larly  so,  according  to  the  size  and   origin*]  i 
tince  of  the  surrounding  stars.    The  perti 
tions  of  the  mutual  attractions  must  undoik 
be  very  intricate,  as  we  may  easily  cc 
by  considering  what  Sir  Isaac  Newton  li«s  : 
(Princip.  lib.  i.  prob.  38,  ct  seq.) :  but  in 

to  apply  this  ercat  autlior's  reasoning,  of  1 
moving  in  ellipses,  to  such  as  are  here 
while  supposed  to  have  no  other  motion 
what  their  mutual  gravity  has  imparted  to 
we  must  suppose  the  conjugate  axes  of 
ellipses    indennitely    diminislied,   whereby 
ellipses  wjU  become  straight  lines. 

197.  2.  The  next  case,  which  will 
almost  as  frequently  as  the  former,  is  < 
few  stars,  though  not  superior  in  size  to  the 
may  chance  to  be  rather  nearer  each  other  I 
the  surrounding  ones;  for  here  also 
formed  a  prevailing  attraction  in  the  comb 
centre  of  gravity  of  ihcm  all,  which  will  < 
the  neighbouring  stars  to  draw  together; 
indeed,  so  as  to  form  a  regular  gloliular 
but,  however,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
densed  towards  the  common  centre  of  gravv 
the  whole  irregular  cluster.  And  this 
tiun  admits  of  the  utmost  vanety  of  ihai: 
cording  tu  the  number  and  situation  of 
stars  which  first  gave  rise  to  the  condcE 
tlie  rest. 

108.  3,  Frooi  the  composition  and 
conjunction  of  both  tlie  foregoing  forms,  ik 
may  be  derived,  when  many  large  stats,  or  < 
bined  small  ones,  are  situated  in  long 
reg;ular  or  crooked  rows,  books,  or  ht 
for  they  will  also  draw  tlie  surrounding  < 
as  to  pn^duce  Kgurr^  of  condenMd  >Un  < 
similar  to  the  former,  whwh  gk  **  riM  to 
condensations. 

1911    4.  We  may  likewise  admit  oif  atill 
extcAvive  combinations;  when, at  Ibe 
that  a  cluster  of  stars  is  forming  in  oi 
s(>aois  tht're  may  be  anotlirr  collecting  in  •( 
frrcnt,  liut  perhaps  ikjI  fur  distant^  quarter, ' 
may  occasion  a  tnuiuni  npproadi  lowvdi 
lutnmun  centre  of  gravity. 
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too.  5.  In  the  Itst  ptacr,  a5  a  natural  conse- 
of  die  fortncT  cases,  tliere  will  be  great 
or  vacancies  formed  by  the  relrcit  of  the 
»  the  various  centres  which  attract 
;  ID  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  evidently 
UA  of  the  greatest  rariety  for  tlie  mutual  and 
^'  "  snTactions  of  the  heaveDly  bodies  to 
res  in. 
final  this  theoretical  riew  of  the  heavens, 
1M  Wao  taken  from  a  point  not  les!>  di$- 
BRie  than  in  spare,  we  will  now  retreat  to 
retired  station,  in  one  of  the  planets  at- 
ailar  in  its  great  combination  with  num- 
odien;  and  in  order  to  investigate  what 
die  appearances  from  this  contracted 
let  as  tietpn  with  the  naked  eye.  The 
•f  the  first  magnitude,  being  in  all  proba- 
ihc  oeaiesl,  will  furnish  us  with  a  step  to 
our  scde.  Setting  off,  therefore,  with  the 
re  nf  Sirius  or  Arctxirus,  for  instance,  as 
will  at  present  suppose,  that  tliose  of 
nu^itude  are  at  double,  those  of  the 
trtble,  the  distance,  &c.  Taking  it  for 
EB,  that  a  star  of  the  seventh  niagni- 
■aaBest  supposed  visible  with  the 
t/^  i»  about  seven  limes  as  far  as  one  of 
k  knows,  that  an  observer  who  is  en- 
aflobuUr  duster  of  stars,  and  not  far 
ait,  will  never  be  able  with  the  naked 
Wittf  die  end  of  it ;  for  since,  according 
lilbaiMav  estimations,  be  can  only  extend  his 
^WlB  Ao*e  seven  times  the  distance  of  Sirius, 
il^nai  ht  expected  that  his  eyes  should  reach 
^tv4m  of  a  cluster  which  hai  perhaps  not 
Imfen  i^  stars  in  depth  everywhere  around 
^.  IW  whole  aniverse  to  hiro,  therefore,  will 
^■■inMd  ia  a  set  of  constellations  richly  or- 
M^i^  with  scattered  stars  of  ail  sizes :  or,  if 
^■riil  liQibtDesa  of  a  neighbouring  cluster  of 
*M  Andrf*  in  a  lemarkably  clear  night,  reach 
te^^  il  wjD  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  small, 
!■(  vbttik,  aebuloos  cloud,  not  to  be  per- 
**ti  wtflMHtt  the  greatest  attention. 

tB.  Lm  w  Mrppose  him  placed  in  a  much 
f^Kki  wutSmm,  or  branching  cluster  of  millions 
<flfef^  Midi  as  may  (all  under  the  third  form 
*^«hUc  already  considered.  Here  also  the 
N^M  mli  Dot  oiily  be  richly  scattered  over 
*A  Infiwt  coiutellations,  but  a  shining  zone 
Viflqf  wtf  will  be  perceived  to  surround  the 
^■jMi  i|AiMe  of  the  heavens,  owing  to  the  com- 
l|^iif  those  stars  which  are  too  small, 
9  fcnoie  to  be  seen.  Our  observer's 
ht  ao  confined,  that  he  will  imagine 
eoUection  of  stars,  though  he  does  not 
t  the  lOOOth  part  of  them,  to  be  the 
of  the  heavens. 
__  Aliawiiig  him  now  the  use  of  a  common 
^^BBpitbe  be^ns  to  susiiect,  that  all  the  railki- 
*<B  tf  ihip  bright  path  which  surrounds  the 
l*^  *iy  be  owing  to  stars.  He  perceives  a 
^  AwUn  of  tliem  in  various  parts  of  the 
tnil  fiads  also  lltat  theie  are  kinds  of 
pstrtwf  :  but  still  his  views  are  not 
h  so  fur  as  to  the  end  of  the 
■  •Ud)  h«  IS  «ttu3ted ;  so  that  he  looks 
les  ai  belonging  to  that  system, 
<•  lam  wcnis  to  comprehend  every  ce- 
^}teL     Me  BOW  iucrcases  his  power  of 


vision ;  and,  applying  himself  to  a  close  obser- 
vation, finds  that  the  milky  way  is  indeed  no 
other  than  a  collection  of  very  small  stars.  He 
perceives,  that  those  objects  which  had  been 
called  nebula?,  are  evidently  nothing  but  clusters 
of  stars.  Tlicir  number  increases  upon  him  ; 
and  when  he  resolves  one  nebula  into  stars,  he 
discovers  ten  new  ones  which  he  cannot,  rosoive. 
He  then  forms  the  idea  of  immense  strata  of 
fixed  stars,  of  clusters  of  stars,  and  of  nebula; ; 
till  going  on  with  such  interesting  observations,' 
be  now  perceives,  that  all  these  appt-araoces 
must  naturally  arise  from  the  confim'd  silualion 
in  which  we  are  placed.  Confined  it  may  justly 
be  called,  though  in  no  less  a  space  than  what 
appeared  before  to  be  the  whole  region  of  the 
fixed  sturs,  but  which  now  has  assumed  the  sliape 
of  a  crookedly  branching  nebula;  not  indeed  one 
of  the  least,  but  perhaps  very  fiar  from  bein>^'  the 
most  considerable,  of  those  nnrnbt-rless  clusters 
that  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  heavens. 

204.  Dr.  llerschel  shows,  tliat  litis  theoretical 
view  of  the  heavens  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
facts,  and  seems  to  be  coniirined  by  a  series  of 
observations.  *  Upon  the  whole,'  says  he,  *  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  found,  that  the  foregoing  thco- 
retical  view,  wiili  all  its  consequential  appear- 
ances, as  seen  by  an  eye  enclosed  in  one  of  tho 
nebultp,  is  no  other  than  a  drawing  from  nature, 
wherein  the  features  of  the  ori^'inai  have  been 
closely  copied  :  and  I  hope  the  resemblance  will 
not  he  called  a  bad  one,  when  it  shall  be  con- 
sidered how  very  limited  must  be  the  pencil  of 
an  inhabitant  of  so  small  and  retired  a  portion 
of  an  indefinite  system,  in  attempting  the  picturo 
of  so  unbounded  an  extent.* 

205.  The  doctor  having  determined  tlut  the 
visible  system  of  nature,  by  us  called  the  uni- 
verse, consisting  of  all  the  celestial  bodies,  and 
many  more  than  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye, 
is  only  a  group  of  :>tar$  or  suns  with  tlieir  planets, 
constituting  one  of  those  patches  called  a  nebula, 
and  perhaps  not  one  lJ,0O0th  part  of  what 
is  really  the  universe,  he  goes  on  to  delineate  tJiq 
figure  of  this  vast  nebula,  which  he  is  of  opinion 
may  now  be  done;  atid  for  this  purpose,  he  gives 
a  table,  calculating  the  distance  of  ine  stars  which 
form  its  extreme  boundaries,  or  lire  length  of  the 
visual  ray  in  different  parts,  by  the  numhtr  of 
stars  contained  in  the  field  of  his  telescope  at 
different  times.  He  then  proceeds  to  offer  some 
thoughts  on  the  ongin  of  the  nebulous  strata  of 
the  heavens;  in  doing  which,  he  gives  sorne 
hints  concerning  the  antiquity  of  them  ;  con- 
jectures which,  though  abundantly  int;eniouSf 
are  of  too  fanciful  a  nature  to  justify  us  in  de- 
tailing them. 

206.  An  objection  naturally  occurred  in  the 
course  of  Herschel's  observations  and  enquiries 
concerning  the  structure  of  the  heavens,  ^at  if 
the  different  systems  were  formed  by  the  mutual 
attractions  of  the  stars,  the  whole  would  be  in 
danger  of  destruction  by  their  falling  one  upon 
another. 

207.  Several  circumstances,  however,  he  says, 
manifestly  tend  to  a  general  preservation.  Ibe 
indefinite  extent  of  .the  sidereal  heavens,  must 
produce  a  balance  that  will  eCectually  secure  all 
the  great  parts  of  tlte  v^hule  tiom  approa>'Jting 
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to  each  oilier.  '  Tlicw  remains  llten  (says  he) 
only  to  see  how  lite  particular  stars  l>elonging  to 
separate  clusters  are  prevented  from  rushing  on 
lo  ttieir  centres  of  attraction.'  Tlus  he  suppose* 
may  be  done  by  projectile  forces;  '  the  autnis* 
fiion  of  whicti  ^vill  prove  tuch  a  barrier  against 
the  seeming  destructive  power  of  attraction,  as  to 
secure  froni  it  all  the  stars  belonging  to  a  cluster, 
if  not  lor  crer,  at  least  for  millions  of  ages. 
Besides,  we  ought  perhaps  to  luok  upon  such 
clusters,  and  the  destruction  of  a  star  now  and 
then  in  some  thousands  of  ages,  as  the  very 
means  by  which  the  whole  is  preserved  and 
renewed.  These  clusters  may  be  the  laboratories 
of  the  universe,  wherein  t^ie  most  salutary 
remedies  for  tt>e  decay  of  the  whole  are  pre- 
pared.' 

208.  The  existence  of  such  projectile  forces  is 
tendered  probable,  from  the  apparent  changes  of 
position  of  certain  stars ;  and  from  a  comparison 
of  the  best  modem  observations  whh  the  most 
accaiate  of  former  limes,  there  appeitrs  to  have 
been  a  real  change  in  the  places  of^  some  of  them. 
The  Bull'ii  Eye,  Sinus,  and  Arcturus,  are  now 
found  to  be  half  a  degree  more  southerly  thun 
llie  ancients  reckoned  tliem  ;  and  the  bright  star 
in  the  shoulder  of  Orion,  has,  in  Ptolemy,  almost 
a  whole  degree  of  latitude  more  southerly  than 
lit  present.  And,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  such 
remarkable  changes  have  been  observed  both  in 
the  positions  and  distances  of  so  many  of  the 
double  Stan,  tliat  we  are  constrained  to  admit 
that  nothing  crt-uted  is  stable.  Appearances, 
indeed,  indicate  that  our  own  syi>tem  is  in 
motion  towards  a  point  of  tlie  heavens  whose 
right  a5cension  ib  about  25U"  mid  declination 
about  50"  north.  Whether  liiis  motion  is  one  of 
rotation  about  some  distant  centre,  or  of  direct 
motion,  must  be  left  tu  time  and  accurate  obser- 
vation to  determine.  The  consequence  of  this 
motion,  however,  i<3,  certain  apparent  motions  of 
WTenl  of  the  fixed  sUir*,  i-nlirely  unconnected 
with  the  phenomena  ansintf  eillier  from  the 
earth's  figure,  or  its  revolution  round  the  sun. 
Dr.  Maskelync  has  ^ivcn  a  table  rouiaining  tlie 
proper  motions,  both  in  right  ascension  and 
declination  of  thirty  six  of  the  principal  fixed 
stars.  Wesubjuin  this  table  as  one  of  great  im- 
portance to  tlie  practical  astronomer. 

209.  Table  of  the  annual  proper  motions  of 
thirty-six  fixed  stars,  in  right  ascension  and  de- 
clination : 


NAtrtc*  of  tbo  Stan. 

Aaaoal  Ptofet  Moiiea. 

la  ri^ 
uceatioa. 

lu  tlrcliaa- 
lion. 

y  I'egiui     .     ,     . 
a  Anetet    .    .     . 
0  Celi    .... 

Aldebamn    .     . 

(-npella   .    .     . 

Kiki-I       . 
a  Taun       .     ,     . 

—  0  Oil 
+   010 

—  012 
-I-  003 
-J-  0-2  J 

—  0  o;i 

4-  0*01 

—  0  15  N. 
-f   0  07S, 

—  008  N. 
4-  0-12  S, 
4-   0-4-1  S, 

—  0-16  N, 
•f  O'lD  ti. 

a  Urion 

+  001 

—  0.13 ; 

Sirius       .     .     . 

—  0  42 

+    1041 

Castor     .     .     . 

—  015 

-1-  0-44  j 

Procyon        .     . 

—  0-80 

+  0-95! 

Pollux      .     .      . 

—  0-74 

o-w 

a  llydrx     .     .     . 

—  0  09 

—  0-14 ; 

Regiilus  .     .     . 

—  0-22 

—  0.08 

/3  Leoni      .     .     , 

—  0-57 

+  007 ; 

/3  Virginis  .     .     . 

-H   0T4 

+   0-241 

Spies  Virgin!   . 

—  002 

—  0  19 

Arctunu      .    . 

—  0-20 

-f-   172 

Jj-Iibr.       .       1 

—  Oil 

—  Oil 

—  0-18 

—  015 

a  Cor.  Borealis   . 

+  0*26 

-f   003 

a  Serpen  tia 

+  0  11 

—  0  1» 

Antares    .     .     . 

000 

—  0-2« 

a  Herculis  ^     .     . 

0*00 

—  0-21 

a  Ophiuchi       .     . 

.-f  006 

—  0-05 

a  Lyra        .     .     . 

+  0-23 

—  0-27' 

ri                  c 

—  Oil 

—  o-i« 

a  >Aquilse.     .     .  < 

+  048 

—  0-54 

/33                           i 

—  003 

-1-  0-35 

„  f  a  Capricorui     \ 

000 
-1-   005 

—  0«l 

—  0  2« 

a  Cygni      .     .     . 

—  0.08 

—  (HXi 

a  Aquani    .     .     . 

—  0  08 

—  0  19 

Fomalhaui    .     . 

+  0-35 

—  0  06 

a  Pei?asi      .     .     . 

—  0  OC 

—  018 

a  Andromedse 

+  0-08 

+  0-06 

PART  II. 

OF  THE  VARIOUS  SYSTEMS  01 
ASTRONOMY. 
Sect.  I. — Of  the  most  famovs  lyi 

WBtCH      THE     CELESTIAL      PHEXOMESA 
BEEN     Arr£Mt>TED    TO    BE     EXf>LAI»IED. 

210.  To  explain  the  motions  and  appcmtl 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  various  hypoUteses 
been  forme<l;  and  every  hypothesis  that  ei 
framed,  accounted  for  some  one  or  other  of 
but  men  being,  in  the  early  ages,  1/       -   •  ■ 
laws  of  motion,  could  not   be  t  \ 

cover  tlie  true  system,  or  explain  u.,  ^..^  ... 
phenomena  of  the  celestial  orbs. 

211.  Ill  trrating  of  the  fystems  whii  li 
been  inventeil  in  di6V'ront  iigc-s,  wc  do  1 

to  give  on  account  of  all  the  v;uious  ;i 
that  have  been  broached  by  indiiiduii 
subject;  hut  10   confine   ourvlvt-.  tr>  • 
terns  which  have  betn  nf  cooMdir 
been  generally  folluwi-d  for  u  1111:1 
We  arc  as  n;riorant  of  the  opinion^  ul  il.f 
astronomers,  reiptcting  the  system  of  tin- 
Terse,  as  wc  arc  of  the  :istioti<>fiK-r«  tl" 
Whatever   opiniuns    arc    hiindni    dov 
must  be  of  much  later  tlate  ihuu  thr  inti 
of  astronomy  among  m-tnkind. 

212.  If  we  may  baiand  a  roiii.-,  r■lr•^    ! 
we  are  inchncd  lu  tliiiik,  t* 

on  this  subject  were  murli  m.      ^ 
that    were    held     afttrwanU    for    rnui 
Pvtlmgoras  maint;iiniHl  the  motion  of  ii 
which  is  now  universally  lH<lievi;<i,  but 
time  appears  lo  have  l>ccn  the  opimon  ^ </ «>i 
frw    detached    individuals  in    Ci- 
tireeks  borruwcd  many  Uitiiga  fr. 
iian»,  and   Puha-oras  hod  tmvvlUij  n,,.    i 
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■d  Ftewda,  U  is  probable  he  migbi  receive  an 

of  this    hypothesis    from    thence;    but 

ke  did  or  not,  we  have  now  no  means 

A  v«,«in.,'     (i^itJitr   is  it  of  any   importance. 

Aever,  that  this  opinion  did  not 

-ijs,  nor  for  many  ages  afterwards. 

t\%.  in  the  second  century  the    Pythagorean 

InpoAcM  was  superseded  by  a  system  erected 

h^  ike  fanous  geof^pher  and  astronomer,  Clau- 

«n  Meowiuu    This  system,  which  commonly 

fNi  ify  Ac  natnc  of  the  Ptolemaic  he  seems  not 

fltkvf  ocifptnUy  inTented,  but  adopted  as  the 

y mlhH,  one  of  that  age;  and   he,    perhaps, 

wakt  it  sooewbat  more  consistent  than  it  was 

Ubc.    lie  tupposed  the  earth  at  rest  in  the 

<Blfi  of  the  tmiTerse.     Round  the  earth,  and 

^■Mal  ID  it  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 

MMprHonned  it&  montlily  revolutions.     Next 

HAiWXW  was   placed  the  planet  Mercury; 

Am  Van;  and  above   that   the   Sun,   Mars, 

Ji|iBK,nd  Saturn,  in  their  proper  orbits ;  then 

tffe^jlcwof  the  iixed  stars;  above  these,  two 

■taai  if  what  he  called  chrystallmc  heavens; 

an*  AtM  was  the  piimum  mobile,  which,  by 

"  wuA  once  in   twenty-four   hours,   by 

"II 


iDtable  means  or  other,  carried  aj 
At  na  ^oog  with  it.  This  primum  mobile 
W  wwiM[iHiwed  by  the  empyrean  heaven, 
vlMdi  WM  of  a  cubic  form,  and  the  seat  of 
■priiaad  blessed  spirits.  Besides  the  inouons 
vii  AeboTc&s  round  the  earth  once  in  twenty- 
bom,  euh  planet  was  supposed  to  have  a 
BWtion  of  its  own ;  the  moon,  for 
OMCf  in  a  month,  performed  an  addi- 
■iM  tn^kgaaa,  the  sun  in  a  year,  &c.     See 

tU.  It  is  evident,  that  on  this  supposition, 
Hiaplieaml  motions  of  the  planets  already 
^makuA  CDuld  never  be  accounted  for.  Had 
^oiealMcd  uniformly  round  the  earth,  their 
■eOoo  otight  always  lo  have  been  equal 
without  appearing  either  stationary 
ia  any  part  of  their  courses.  In 
of  this  objection,  Ptolemy  was 
isvent  a  gre^t  number  of  circles, 
with  each  other,  which  he  called 
sad  eccentrics.  Tlieie  proved  a  ready 
mIi^iIikI  aalvo  for  all  the  defix-ts  of  his  sys- 
te,  ai  whtoever  a  planet  was  deviating  from 
^«Mae  it  ought  on  his  plan  to  have  followed, 
'*!■  den  only  moving  ui  an  epicycle  or  an 
MMik,  and  would  in  due  time  fall  into  its 

Kpslh.    As  to  the  natural  caus«.«!,  by  which 
■»!'  (ted  to  move  in  tliese  epi- 

QCn  a*''  ^,  it  is  no  wouder  that  he 

■■I  hnawji  mucn  ut  a  loss,  and  was  obliged 
t*W»  wcowje  to  divine  power  for  an  explana- 
^v,  m  ocher  words,  to  own  that  his  system 
tOigAlr.  It,  however,  continued  to  be 
of  ll»c  sixteenth  cen- 
d  by  the  Copemican, 


tiB  thr 
It  w 

SUTheoni 


teiDS  wortli  menlion- 
,1,  r^rp  the  Tycliouic, 
i;»n;  all  of  which 
I  none  of  them 
-■  j^eiMlly  luccivcd  as  the  Ptole- 

'-  nioin. 

iib.  itr  lychonic  system,  t  Lt<'  V  11.  tig.  7, 


was  invented  by  Tycho  Brahe,  who  fupf>oM>d 
that  the  earth  wis  at  resi,  and  that  the  inonn  and 
sun  revolved  about  it;  tlie  moon  in  a  ntuntli,  and 
the  sun  iti  a  year;  anil  at  the  same  lime,  thai  the 
restof  tlie  planets.  Mercury,  \'enns.  Mars,  Jupi- 
ter, and  Saturn,  revolvetl  round  the  sun;  tfie 
three  last  also  encompassing:  the  earth,  liesidis 
these  motions,  he  supposed  them  aH  to  have  a 
diurnal  motion  round  the  earthy  as  well  as  all 
the  stars, 

217.  The  semi-Tychonic  system  supposed  the 
planets  to  revolve  round  the  sun,  while  the  sun 
and  moon  revolve  about  tlie  earth  as  tlieir  cen- 
tre of  motion;  and  it  supposed  the  earth  to 
more  about  its  axis  from  west  to  east  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  system  differs  from  the  Tycho- 
nic  only  in  this,  that  it  supposes  a  diurnal  motion 
in  the  earth,  but,  like  the  Tychonie,  denies  an 
annual  one. 

218.  The  Cartesian  system,  so  named  from  its 
author,  Des  Cartes,  supposes  a  variety  of  vor- 
tices or  whirlpools,  in  which  tlie  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  performed,  being  carried 
roiuid  the  sun  in  a  vortex  of  ethereal  matter,  m 
different  times,  proportioned  to  their  distances; 
and  each  planet  having  also  a  particular  vortex 
of  its  own,  in  which  the  motions  of  its  satel- 
lites are  performed.  From  the  laws  of  motion 
it  will  easily  appear,  that  the  irregular  motions 
of  the  planets  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  these 
vortices;  and  besides,  the  supposition  of  an 
ethereal  matter  to  perform  the  operations,  is 
wilboDl  any  foandation,  or  analogy  in  nature. 

SicT.    11. — Of    the   Coperkicax,    or  Tkt7g 
System  or  Astkokouy. 

219.  The  Ptolemaic  system  had  gained  uni- 
versal credit,  when  Copernicus  began  to  entertain 
doubts  of  its  truth,  and  to  try  if  a  more  satiir- 
factory  method  of  accounting  for  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  celestial  bodies,  might  not  be  oh- 
taiubd.  lie  hod  recourse  to  every  aiitlior  upon 
the  subject,  but  obtained  no  satisfaction,  till 
he  found  from  Cicero,  that  Nicetas,  the  Sy- 
racusan,  had  maintairiLd  the  motion  of  the  earth; 
and  from  Plutarch,  tliat  Pythagoras  and  others 
of  the  ancients  had  been  of  tlie  same  opinion. 

220.  l-'rom  Uiese  small  hints,  this  great  genius 
deduced  a  roost  complete  system  of  astronomy, 
capable  of  solving  every  phenomenon  in  a  sa- 
tisfactory manner : — a  system  which  has  been 
more  and  more  confirmed  by  the  discoveries  and 
improvements  that  have  been  made  In  astronomy 
and  mathematics,  since  his  time ;  as  well  as  by 
the  use  of  telescopes,  which  have  discovered  nu- 
merous celestial  phenomena  formerly  quite  un- 
known. Like  all  im[>ortanl  discoveries,  liowever, 
when  tliey  run  counter  to  general  prejudices,  tiie 
Copemican  system  was  at  lirst  much  oiipuscd  ; 
and  by  none  more  than  the  cclcbrateo  Tycho 
Hnxhe,  who  could  ntvcr  assent  to  the  motion  of 
the  earth,  and  who  iuvMited  the  systc-m  descnhed 
in  the  lust  section,  wilti  a  view  to  supersede  the 
tiecessity  of  it. 

221.  Hut  while  philosophers  were  divided  lie- 
twcen  the  Ptolemaic,  the  Tychonie,  the  Caite- 
sinu,  and  Copcrnican  systems,  Sir  Isaac  New  Ion 
laid  down  lliu   I.ims  oI  nature  und  inoliuti    aiid, 
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comparing  all  the  plienoincna  in  the  heavens, 
discovered  the  true  system  ot  the  unlversie,  con- 
firmed the  Copemican  system  of  astronomy,  and 
demonstrated  its  truth  by  unanswerable  argu- 
ments, drawn  from  the  most  obvious  laws  of  na- 
ture. This  system,  which  is  founded  on  a  basis 
not  to  be  shaken,  is  as  follows  : 

222.  The  sun,  which  to  us  is  the  fountain  of 
light  and  heat,  is  an  immense  spherical  body, 
which  revolves  on  its  own  axis  in  about  twenty- 
five  days ;  and  is  the  centre  round  which  eleven 
other  bodies,  called  planets,  are  known  to  revolve 
at  different  distances  and  in  different  periods. 
The  planes  in  which  the  planets  revolve  all  pass 
through  the  centre  of  the  sun,  and  they  are  in 
general  inclined  to  each  other  in  very  small 
angles.  They  are  called  primary  planets,  and 
some  of  them  are  attended  by  smaller  ones,  called 
saellites,  which  revolve  round  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  revolve  round  the  sun.  See 
p'ate  III. 

223.  The  sun  and  the  planets  are  called  the 
solar  system.  The  orbits  of  the  planets  are  not 
strictly  circular,  but  elliptical  or  oval,  and  the 
sun  is  situated  in  a  focus  of  the  ellipse ;  so  that 
the  planets,  at  one  period  of  their  revolution,  are 
nearer  to  the  sun  than  at  another. 

224.  Besides  the  periodical  revolution  round 
the  sun,  each  of  the  planets  has  a  uniform  ro- 
tatory motion  round  an  imaginary  line,  called  the 
axis,  passing  through  the  centre;  and,  during 
the  whole  of  any  planet's  revolution,  its  axis  of 
rotation  preserves  the  same  parallel  position.  In 
consequence  of  this  rotation,  the  different  parts 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  planets  are  presented  to  the 
sun  in  succession  ;  but  it  has  not  been  observed, 
that  tlie  axis  round  which  any  planet  rotates,  is 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  it  revolves 
round  the  sun ;  therefore,  at  one  period  of  the 
revolution,  one  extremity  of  tlie  axis  and  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  the  surface  will  be  inclined  to- 
wards tne  sun,  and  the  other  at  the  opposite  period. 

225.  There  is  a  class  of  bodies  called  comets, 
which  also  revolve  round  the  sun,  and  appear  to 
oe  governed  in  their  motion  by  the  same  laws 
that  regulate  the  motions  of  the  planeu.  Their 
orbits  are  greatly  elongated,  and  they  come  to- 
wards the  sun  from  all  quarters  of  the  heavens, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  the  planets,  which 
revolve  pretty  nearly  in  the  sun's  plane.    They 

are  further  distinguished  from  the  other  stars,  by 
a  luminous  stream  of  light  which  they  emit  when 
tliey  come  near  the  tun. 

226.  The  earth,  on  which  we  live,  is  one  of 
the  planets ;  it  revolves  round  the  sun  in  a  year, 
and  performs  its  rotation  on  its  axis,  from  west 
to  east,  once  in  a  day.  The  moon  is  a  satellite 
attending  the  earth,  round  which  it  revolves 
from  west  to  east  in  about  twenty-seven  days 
eight  hours, 

227.  The  planets,  in  the  order  of  their  distance 
from  the  sun,  are:  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth, 
Mars,  Vesta,  Juno,  Cexfis,  Pallas,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
and  Ilerscbd,  Uranus,  or  the  Georgium  Sidus. 
Mercury,  and  Venus,  which  are  nearer  the  sun 
<*han  the  earth,  are  called  inferior  planets;  and 
those  which  are  more  distant  are  called  superior 

{>lanets,  as  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Herschcl.  Tliusc 
alter,  indeed,  arc  also  by  £ar  the  largest.    Venus, 
Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas,  which  are  all  nearly  at 


the  same  distance  from  the  sun,  and  all  lately  di; 
covered,  are  so  small  that  they  are  generally  callt 
asteroids.  Jupiter  has  four  satellites ;  Saturn  serei 
and  Uerschel  six  :  Saturn  is  besides  surround( 
with  a  thin,  broad,  and  beautiful  ring,  perfect 
detached  from  his  body.  When  an  inferi> 
planet  is  between  the  earth  and  the  sun.  its  da 
side  beiiig  turned  towards  the  earth,  it  cannot 
course  he  seen  by  tis,  except  as  a  spot  apparen' 
passing  over  the  surface  of  the  sun ;  but  it  c 
only  be  so  seen  when  it  passes  the  sun  in  c 
of  those  points  in  which  it<  orbit  enters  into  i 
plane  of  the  earth's  orbit.  These  points  : 
called  the  nodes  of  the  planet's  orbit.  For  t 
cliaracteristic  marks  of  tne  sun  and  planets,  i 
plate  VIII.  fig.  8. 

228.  The  fixed  stars  are  at  an  immense  d 
tance;  for  it  has  not  yet  been  determined, 
the  nicest  observations,  that  they  have  any  anni 
sensible  parallax;  that  is,  they  appear  to  t 
earth,  when  on  different  sides  of  its  ortit,  to 
exactly  in  the  same  places,  the  earth's  orbit  se 
from  a  fixed  star,  appearing  only  as  a  point.  Co 
sequently,  the  fixed  stars  all  shine  with  the 
own  native  light :  for  it  would  be  impossible  f 
light,  transmitted  from  the  sun,  ever  to  rend 
them  visible,  as  it  would  be  infinitely  weak  at 
immense  a  distance. 

229.  The  distance  of  the  sun  is  immensely  gret 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  moon,  althouf 
it  is  almost  nothing  with  respect  to  that  of  ti 
fixed  stars.  For  the  sun's  diurnal  parallax,  that : 
the  apparent  semidiameter  of  the  earth  sei 
from  the  sun,  is  so  small,  that  no  instnimen 
could  he  so  exactly  made  as  to  find  it.  Ilcnc 
it  is  inferred,  that  the  sun's  magnitude  is  vast 
greater  than  the  earth's.  For,  supposing  tl 
sun's  parallax  to  amount  to  as  much  as  a  miout 
then,  since  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  suu 
half  a  degree,  this  would  make  the  sun's  «li 
meter  fifteen  times  as  big  as  the  tarth's ;  but  tl 
sun's  parallax  has  been  found  not  to  exec* 
S"',  which  will  make  the  sun's  diameter  1( 
times  as  great  as  the  earth's.  That  the  sun  is 
a  globular  form,  is  plain  from  the  apparent  to 
tion  of  the  spots  upon  its  surface ;  for  while  tl 
sun  moves  unirormly  about  its  axis,  the  spots 
the  middle  of  the  disk  move  very  quickl 
and  near  the  edges  more  slowly,  agreeably  to  tl 
motion  of  a  globe  about  its  axis.  Hy  observ 
tiuns  on  these  spots,  the  sun  is  found  to  rcvol 
about  its  axis  in  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  days 

230.  None  of  the  celestial  bodies  in  our  |il 
netary  system  shine  with  their  own  native  Wf} 
except  the  sun;  so  that  all  tlie  planets,  boi 
primary  and  secondary,  are  opaque  bodi>>s,  th 
nave  no  other  liglit  but  what  they  receive  fro 
the  sun,  and  reflect  it  back  towards  the  earth  ai 
other  planets.  This  is  evident  from  the  moot 
for  only  that  side  of  her  is  observed  to  shu 
which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  sun ;  but  t! 
other  side,  which  is  from  the  sun,  is  quite  dar 
except  80  &r  as  it  is  illuminated  by  the  rcfiectK 
from  the  earth ;  for  the  more  of  tne  illuminaK 
nide  tliat  is  turned  towards  the  earth,  the  mo 
we  see  her  enlightened,  the  rest  being  daik ;  ai 
the  more  of  her  dark  side  that  is  turned  tuwan 
the  earth,  the  more  of  her  appears  dark.  Thu 
at  the  full,  she  appears  all  enlightened,  an' 
her  r^ange,  all  dark. 
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^*»*WiAA*i>»a^ 


^JMtmm^  rec^^  7.,,  ^1,,^,^^ 


JSbiVMw^. 
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..  Mctrury  and  Venus  exhibit  nmilar  phe- 
na,  and  >ihow  all  tbe  phases  of  the  moon 
ling  to  their  various  situations.  Mars 
X  appears  g:ibbous  when  near  the  miadr«i- 
with  the  sun.  The  satellites  of  Jupiter 
rlipsed  when  they  are  behind  his  body, 
then  immersed  in  his  shadow;  they  like- 
ist  their  shadows  upon  the  body  of  Jupiter. 


In  Satnm,  the  shadow  of  the  ring  upon  his  body, 
proves  its  opacity.  And  the  weakness  of  the 
light  of  those  that  are  far  distant  from  the  sun, 
shows  that  it  is  not  innate  but  borrowed. 

232.  The  following  tables  contain  a  synopsis 
of  the  periods,  distances,  &c.  of  the  sun  and 
planets,  according  to  the  lateA  and  best  obse^■ 
Tations: 


233.  TABLE  I. 

. 

Periodical  revo- 

Proportional 

Heandiatancea 

Mean  distances 

Eccentridtirs 

lation*  nmnd 

mean    dis- 

from tne  ran 

in  part*  of 

tance*  from 

diametcn  of 

in   English 

the  mean 

the  ran. 

the  earth. 

miles. 

distances. 

D.      n.    M. 

CIET      .       . 

87     23  I5i 

•3871 

9,210 

37,000,000 

^ 

IS       .       .       . 

224     16  49i 

•72333 

17,210 

68,000,000 

ik 

K4BTU 

365       6     9i 

1- 

23,799 

95,000,000 

s         .       .       . 

686     23  301 

1-52369 

36,262 

144,000,000 

A        ... 

1848 

23-5513 

56,049 

222,000,000 

)           ... 

2007J  

26-6400 

63,400 

290,000,000 

.AS            .       . 

1682 

27-6700 

65,804 

265,000,000 

•:s     .     .     . 

1C81 

27-6500 

65,851 

260,000,000 

A 

TLR          .       . 

4332       8  51 i 

5-20098 

123,778 

490,000,000 

A 

BN            .       . 

10,761     14  36i 

9-53937 

227,028 

900,000,000 

lii 

•CHCL     .       . 

30,445     18  — 

1903421 

453,000 

1800,000,000 

A 

234.  TABLE  II. 


Greatest  appa- 
rent diamrter 
as  seen  from 
the  earth. 

Diameter  in 
English 
miles. 

IKomal  rota- 
tions npon 
their  axes. 

Inclinations  of 
their  orbiU  to 
the  ecliptic. 

Place  of  the 

ascending 

node. 

St  X     . 

1   RY     . 
S 

Kakth 

Sr  36" 
11 
58 

25 
Very  small, 
perhaps 
about 
1" 
46 
20 
4 

883,217 
3222 
7687 
7964 
4189 
Estimated 
from  eighty 
to  4000 
miles. 
89,170 
79,042 
35,109 

D.  H.   M.  S. 

25  15  16     0 
unknown. 
0  23  22     0 
0  23  56     4 
0  24  39  22 
uncertain. 

7°    0' 
3  23i 

1  S  15°  46}' 

2  14     44 

1  51 

7     8 

13     4 

34  38 

10  38 

1  lOi 

I  30^ 

0  48 

1  17     59 
3     13     18 
5     21        4 
5     22     31 

2  21       7 

3  8     50 
3     21     481 
3      13       1 

i.a. 

<  ur.L 

0     9  56     0 
0  10  16     0 
unknown. 

235.  TABLE  III. 


Greatest  elon- 
gation of  infe- 
rior, and  pa- 
rallax of  supe- 
rior planrts. 


Proportion  of 

light  and 

heau 


Bnlk  in  rr- 

sprct  to  the 

earth. 


Proportion  of 
drnsity. 


Pl«r«>    of  the  1 

»1 

)hcli'.>n. 

8S14° 

13* 

10 

9 

38 

9 

9 

15i 

5 

2 

6i 

2 

9 

42 

7 

22 

49 

10 

4 

36 

10 

26 

0 

6 

10 

57i 

A 

0 

451 

11 

23 

•>.-; 

^ 
RtRIR 


I*    . 

TCB 
US 

VHTL 


28"    20' 
47     48 

47     24 


51 
29 
4i 


6-68 
1-91 
1 

-43 

-18 

•16 

•13 

-13 
-037 
-Oil 
•00276 


1,380,000 


.% 
1 

uncertain, 

but  ex- 
ceedingly 
small. 
1400 
1000 
96 


i 
2 

U 
1 

unknown. 
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Sect.  III.  On  Central  Fobces. 


236.  As  the  doctrine  of  central  force:!  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  science  of  astronomy. 
It  will  be  proper  to  explain  here  some  of  the  most 
material  propositions  relative  to  that  subject. 

237.  In  this  doctrine  it  is  supposed,  that  mat- 
ter is  equally  indifferent  to  motion  and  rest ;  or 
that  a  body  at  rest  never  moves  itself,  and  that 
a  body  in  motion  never  changes  either  the  velocity 
or  direction  of  its  motion,  but  would  move  uni- 
formly forward  in  a  straight  line  for  ever,  unless 
some  external  force  or  resistance  should  stop  or 
change  it. 

238.  Hence  when  a  body  at  rest  has  a  tendency 
to  move,  or  when  a  body  moving  in  a  straight 
line,  has  its  velocity  continually  increased  or 
dimiaished,  or  when  the  direction  of  a  motion 
is  coDtinudly  changed,  and  thereby  a  curve  line 
described ;  it  is  supposed  that  these  circumstances 
proceed  from  the  influence  of  some  power  that 
acts  incessantly,  which  power  may  be  measured 
in  the  first  case  by  the  pressure  of  the  quiescent 
body  against  the  obstacle  that  hinders  it  from 
moving ;  or  by  the  change  made  on  the  velocity 
in  the  second  case ;  or  by  the  flexure  of  the  curve 
<)eKribed  in  the  third  case;  due  regard  being 
bad  to  the  time  in  which  these  effects  are  pro- 
duced, and  other  circumstances,  according  to  the 
principles  of  mechanics.  Now  the  power  or 
force  of  gravity  produces  effects  of  each  of  these 
kinds,  which  bll  under  our  observation  at  the 
sur&ce  of  the  earth ;  for  the  same  power  that 
renders  bodies  heavy  while  at  rest,  accelerates 
their  motion  when  th^  descend  perpendicularly, 
and  bends  the  path  of  their  motion  into  a  curve 
line  when  they  are  projected  in  a  direction 
oblique  to  that  of  their  gravity.  But  we  can 
judge  of  the  forces  or  powers  that  act  on  the 
celestial  bodies  by  effects  of  the  last  kind  only, 
and  hence  it  is  that  tlte  doctrine  of  central  foice 
is  of  so  much  use  in  the  theory  of  tlic  planetary 
motions. 

239.  The  following  proposition  is  the  founda- 
tion of  this  doctrine,  and  is  given  by  Sir  I.  New- 
ton in  his  Principia.  The  areas  which  revolving 
bodies  describe  by  radii  drawn  to  an  ironjovablu 
centre  of  force,  lie  in  the  same  planes  and  are 
proportional  to  the  times  in  which  they  arc  dc- 
scrioed.  Let  the  time  supposed  be  divided  into 
equal  parts,  and  in  the  finit  part  let  a  body  be 
Supposed,  by  its  own  inert  force,  to  describe  a 
right  line,  AD,  Plate  VIII.  fig.  5.  From  what 
we  have  premised  it  will  appear,  thai  in  the 
second  part  of  time  the  body  would  describe  the 
line  I)  B  equal  to  A  I),  if  notliinsj  acted  upon  it. 
But  when  the  body  is  come  to  1),  suppose  u 
centripetal  force  t(.'nding  to  the  point  C  acts  upon 
it  by  a  sini;le  impulse,  such,  iliut  it  wuuld  have 
carried  the  body  from  I)  to  a  in  the  >ami'  tinii.'. 
Tlie  body  being  now  m-ttnl  upon  by  two  powi-rs, 
one  in  the  direction  1)  1(,  and  another  in  tlu< 
direction  Da  passing  throut;h  the  centre  of  force, 
if  the  parallclogmni  a  I)  It  K  bu  i-uinpk-ted,  t}ic 
body  will  move  in  the  dia-j^onal  I)  K,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  time  will  be  found  at  K,  bv  the  prin- 
ciples of  meclianics.  Join  AC.C  i-'. :  the  trian- 
f;lc  A  D  E,  DC  H,  haviut;  equal  >)aNc»,  will  tlicn- 
fore  be  equal,  and  the  trianKli'si  CDB,  CDK, 
are  equal,  for  they  M:)nd  on  the  viino  Uji-iti  C  D, 
and  lie  betwf>«'n  the  naralleU  DC.  B  K;'.!ivr';forc 


the  triangles  A  CD,  DC  E  are  equal.  Bydtt 
same  memod  of  reasoning,  if  in  the  third  putidt 
of  time  the  body  describes  any  other  ri^t  Vm 
EG,  it  may  be  proved  that  the  triangle  CDEii 
e(}ua]  to  CEG;  and  in  a  fourth  particle  Aot, 
will  be  described  a  triangle  CGI  eauaLtoCEG^ 
and  so  on :  it  is  also  obvious  that  w  lines  AO^ 
D  E,  E  G,  G  I,  &c.  lie  in  the  same  plane. 

240.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  equal  times  At 
areas  described  by  radii  drawn  to  the  centre  if 
force  will  be  equally  increased,  and  therefore  kf 
composition,  any  sums  of  the  areas  are  to  tm 
anotner,  as  the  thnes  in  which  they  are  detcribiA 
Let  the  number  of  triangles  be  supposed  to  l| 
now  augmented,  and  their  breadth  diminisbed  W ' 
infautum,  the  lines  AD,  D£,  EG,  GI,  Iccvfl 
now  become  a  curve  line  lying  in  the  same  ptai% 
and  the  centripetal  force  which  was  supposed  It 
act  by  starts,  will  now  act  continually,  defledaf 
the  body  from  the  tai^ent,  and  thus  causing  im 
move  in  a  curve. 

241.  We  may  hence  infer,  that  the  velocttf  af 
a  body  attracted  towards  an  immovable  ctttH^ 
in  spaces  void  of  resistance,  is  reciprocally  at 
perpendicular  let  iall  firom  that  centre  on  Iht 
right  line  that  touches  the  orbit.  For  draw  CT 
perpendicular  to  D  E,  and  suppose  the  l)ody  H 
describe  D  E  in  a  given  time,  hence  the  veiocif  ^ 
of  the  body  will  be  proportional  to  D  E,  «■ 
from  what  iias  been  said,  the  area  of  the  triuril 
CED  will  be  given,  for  it  is  proportional  to  W 
time :  but  when  the  area  of  a  triangle  remains  Ai 
same,the  base  varies  inversely  as  the  perpendien* 
lar,  therefore  D  E,  or  the  velocity  of  the  body,il . 
inversely  aiC  Y  the  perpendicular ;  and  the  saiii  >. 
will  hold  true,  whether  the  body,  by  succesaM 
impulses,  moves  by  a  polygou  in  tlie  way  hot 
described ;  or,  by  the  continual  action  of  the  cci> 
tral  force,  move*  in  a  curve  line. 

242.  The  central  force   of  a  b<xly  moving  is  . 

the  circumference  of  a  circlo,  is  as  the    verstd 

sine,  A  M  (plate  X.  fig.  7),  of  the  indefinitely 

small  arc  A  K ;  or  it  is  as  the  i.({uare  of  that  SK 

divided  by  the  diameter  A  H.     For  A  M  is  the 

space  through  which  the  body  is  drawn  from  the 

tangent  in  the  given  time,  whence  *2  A  M    is  th* 

measure  of  the  inten.^ity  of  the  force.     But  A  B 

being  very  small,  and  therefore  nearly  equal  19 

AF.» 
its  chord,  wo  have  AM  ^  ■  .  ..        If  tlierefoit  . 
AH. 

two  bodie.i  revolve  uniformly  in  different  circIeSf 

their  central  forces  are  directly  as  the  jcptares  of 

their  velocities,  and  inverst.-ly  as  the  tlianietefs, 

or  as  the  radii  of  the  cirele>.     For  the  velucitiKt 

art:  as  the  spate  unifornilv  ih-irrilM'd  in  the  ^amc 

Uuw.     Honce,  F  :  /';;  -rr  :  —     ll«.nee,    if  the 
•  1)       «i. 

diainciers  ;i'i-  inversely  as  the  sjjuarcs  of  the 
Vfliicilii  s,  th.;  f'c)ii-,i  will  be  as  the  fuuith  power 
of  the  velocities. 

'214.  The  untral  forcts  are  to  tach  other  as 
the  diamders  «livide«l  by  the  scpiuresof  tlio  peri- 
odic times.  lor  if  ('  be  the  einurnt'i  n-tiee 
described  in  the  time  /,  v^ith  ihe  vel(><  ity  r,  then 

C  =  /  r,  or  !•  =  —      llenv.e,   F  :  /' '  *.  —   .   - 
•2.  ■  1)       J 

.     (:»  f»         1)        rf         .        ,         , 

"Irr* '  Tt*'"  'p  ■  "•   '^'^    "■  '"•'="^'^' 

varies  as  the  I'lrcuuifeicnce. 


<r  nmmm*Ttfig.73.Cktapjndr 


J.Shnrr  Sratp. 
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r  two  bodio^  xtfohug  i 
e  adsd  upoo  hf  tM  niM  ccubilnvoOf 
odie  toDM  are  M  llie  aqiMn  looCs  of 
r  of  die  ndii  ofdiow  cicdn. 
F  =  /,  the  «9ipic«iMi  F  : /  :: 

^ves^=:^  vbenoe  T  :  <  ::  ^ 

rdiSTdocittetbe  invmdyM  thedie- 
om  die  centre,  tbe  tatca  wfll  be  in- 
I  the  cabet  of  &e  nme  distance^  or 
s  dke  cubof  of  Ae  velocitiflfc    For  F  : 

:  '-;wbaiee,ifDTU7MV,  invmdjTf 

V»  :  •»;orF  :/«:#:  D^. 
the  vdodtiei  be  omndy  at  dw  iq[Bn« 
Jie  ndii,  the  iiiaaicaof  diotiaMe  win 
cnbci  of  the  ndiL    For,  la  has  been 

o»e,F:/::~  :^;andF:/:: 
rhenceg.:  jr  :  i^:  ^ 

-__    f»        R«       V        R» 

:  R'  :  r*.  Hence^  alKS  if  ^  ^on* 
idj  as  the  t^oarei  of  die  ladii,  die 
of  the  periodic  times  will  be  as  die 

R      T 
'  the  distancfSi    For  F  :  / : :  m  :  r^ 

:R»::^:^,orT*:«'::R»:r* 

Vt  shall  now  apply  tbe  doctrine  of  cen- 
s,  to  the  circumstances  of  a  planet  re- 
B  an  ellipsis,  by  a  force  directed  towards 
I. 

el  A  R  H  L  (plate  VI.  %.  2)  represent  the 
S  and  A  tbe  foci,  and  let  P  be  the  place 
met,  and  PT  a  tangent  at  P,  and  let 
IB  indefinitely  small  arc  described  by 
*.  Join  PS,  p  f,  and  draw  pF  parallel 
eeting  PT  in  F.  Then  p  F  is  the  central 
the  arc  p  P.  Let  a  ^  the  parameter  of 
Tetse  AH  ;  or  let  aAC  =  2  BC*.  From 
I  parallel  to  PT,  meeting  PK  in  I,  and 
Then  the  trianries  PI  t,  PCE  being 
ind  P  i  equal  and  parallel  to  p  F.  P  t 
PI  : :  PE,  or  (by  conies)  AC  :  PC. 
p  P  :  a-  PI  ::  AC  :  PC.  And  simi- 
I'l  : :  PI  -  IK  : :  a  :  KI;  and  by  the 
of  the  ellipse  IP  •  IK  :  I/»»  : :  PC*  : 
romp  d raw pM  perpendicular  to  SP, 
he  similar  right  angled  triangles  p  t  M 
e  hare  ip,  or  Ip  (for  they  differ  by 
s  indefinitely  small)  p  M  : :  PE  :  PD. 
ronics  PE  :  PD  : :  CN  :  CB,  whence 
1  : :  CN  :  CB,  and  consequently  I/?*  : 
CX'  :  CI?.  Hence,  by  comparing 
(portions,  we  hare  p  F  •  a  IP  •  IP  •  KI 
IP  alPKIIp*-  pM»::CAa. 
s'  :  PC  •  KI  •  CN»  •  CB»;  or  by  reduc- 
•F  :  pM' :  a  •  AC  •  PC  :  KI  •  CB»;  or, 
p  M»  :  2  CB«  •  PC  :  CB»  •  KI  : :  PC  : 
It  P  and  I  being  indefinitely  near,  KI 


=:KP  =  9FC:  dMrafen«pFr=pM«.  Now 
the  timo  in  Pp  b  represented  bj  dw  area  of  tho 


triang^   SPp  or  bj 


SP-yM 


,  whence  T*= 


SP'^pM*^  ^^   oonsetinenay  p  M*  =  -|^ 

4T' 
whsneepF  (dw  force)  =      «-^  or  (as  die  in- 

ersments  oi  time  are  nmfbtmVliie  fbrbe  b  io* 
vendy  as  dM  sqoare  of  die  £stanoa  ftom  tiw 
locos. 

550.  We  may  hence  infer,  that  if  sevenl  pla- 
nets rerohe  in  diilisrent  dlipses  about  a  ooni> 
mon  ibeas,  diat  die  sieas  of  ao  saetoa  deaeribed 
indiesBme  time  are  as  the  square  roots  of  die 
parsmater  of  die  trensrerw  a«s.   Fort^oonics 

•.pFsplP;  but  p  F  variea  as«w.heBoo 

«  =r  pIL hP*,  or  J7=:  PM.  SP.    BirtPM.- 
SP  IS  propordonate  to  die  area  of  elemsntary 
sector  S Pp^  whidi  thewfew  varies  us  f v*. 

551.  We  may  fiodiar  infer,  that  Ae  vdodtiss 
in  Ao  diihreut  dlipses,  aress  the  square  root  of 
die  panmeter  of  metansveise,  divided  by  the 
perpendicnlar  from  the  focus  on  the  tangents, 
passing  dirongh  die  places  of  the  pfamets.  Fordie 
vdocity,  in  an  indmnitdy  small  space  of  time, 
is  sane  are  pP;  and  from  the  simibr  trian^^ 
SPT,p  MP,  anhour  ST:SPt:PM:pP. 

Wh««pP=«|$^=> 

S5S.  It  is  feidMrapnarent  from  what  has  been 
dose,  diat  the  areas  ot  the  different  dlipses  are 
to  each  other  as  the  product  of  the  times  by  die 
square  roots  of  the  parameters  of  the  transverse 
axes.  For  the  area,  Q,  is  as  the  product  of  the 
sector  SPp  by  the  time,  t,  and  the  sector  varies 
as  >ya ;  therefore  Q  varies  as  t,Ja^ 

353.  Again,  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times 
are  proportional  to  ute  cubes  of  the  transverse 
axes.  For  let  6  be  the  less,  d  the  greater  axis, 
and  a  the  parameter;  then  by  conies  a  d^  b*, 
OT  ad'  -^  6*  d'.  But  the  whole  areas  are  as  the 
product  of  the  axes ;  and  also,  as  has  been  just 
shown,  as  t,^al^  Hence  6*  J',  or  i*  a  =  <*  a, 
or  d'  varies  as  *'. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Obbits  amd  Monova 

OF  THE   PRIMAEY   PLANETS.  * 

254.  For  the  theorems  in  the  preceding  section 
OD  the  subject  of  central  forces  we  are  indebted 
to  the  ss^acity  of  Newton.  They  had  before  his 
time,  however,  been  found  by  Kepler  to  be  true 
m  the  case  of  the  known  planets  of  the  solar 
system.  Kepler  ^owed  that  these  laws  did  ob- 
tain in  the  system;  Newton  shewed  that  they 
must  obtain. — ^Tbe  three  fundamental  laws  of 
planetary  motion  which  Kepler  discovered,  and  of 
which  the  demonstrations  given  above,  sire  these. 

255.  I.The  primary  planets  and  comets  de- 
scribe round  the  sun,  and  the  secondary  planets 
describe  round  their  respective  primary  planets, 
areas  proportioned  to  the  times. 

256.  2.  The  orbits  described  round  the  suiv 
and  round  the  primary  planets,  are  ellipses,  havint 
d>e  sun  of  the  primary  planet  in  tlie  focus. 
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257.  3.  The  squares  of  the  periodic  times  of 
planets  revolving  round  common  centres,  n.re 
proportional  to  tiie  cubes  of  their  mcMx  dis- 
tances. 

258.  These  laws  are  universal ;  ihey  are  obeyed 
by  all  the  planets  of  our  system,  which  revolve 
nearly  in  tlie  same  plane,  and  they  are  found  to 
obtain  also  in  the  comets  which  move  round  the 
sun  in  all  directions. 

259.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  tlie 
following  popular  illustration  may  be  given  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  motion  of  a  planet  in  the 
difTerent  planets  of  its  orbit.  Let  A  H  and  E  F 
be  the  axis  of  an  ellipse,  of  which  D  is  the 
centre^  and  C  the  focus.  See  plate  VlILfii-.  4. 
Suppose  that  P  is  the  place  of  a  planet  movin;; 
in  the  curve  A  F  B  E,  (supply  P  in  the  fig.)  and 
that  P  G  is  drawn  touching  the  curve  at  P,  Join 
C  P,  C  E,  and  draw  C  G  perpendicular  to  P  G. 
The  place  of  the  sun  will  be  at  C  the  focus,  and 
the  planet  will  move  in  the  curve ;  so  that  the 
line  C  P  shall  pass  over  equal  areas  in  equal 
times.  Since  tne  velocity  of  the  planet  is  in- 
versely as  the  perpendicular  upon  the  tangent^ 
and  the  lines  C  B,  C  A,  are  perpendicular  to 
tangents  at  the  points  B  and  A,  tlie  velocity  at 
A,  as  C  A  to  C  B,  and  the  velocity  at  B  is  to  the 
Telocity  at  P  as  C  G  to  C  B.  Thus  at  B,  which 
is  called  the  perihelion,  the  velocity  will  he  the 
greatest,  and  at  A,  the  aphelion,  it  will  be  the 
lout;  and  at  any  other  point,  P,  it  will  be 
between  these  two  extremes.  The  line  C  E  is 
equal  to  B  D,  which  is  a  mean  between  B  C  and 
C  A  ;  and  when  the  planet  is  at  £,  it  is  said  to 
be  at  its  mean  distance.  The  force,  that,  acting 
upon  the  planet  at  P,  bends  it  from  the  tangent, 
is  to  the  force  lliat  acts  upon  it  at  £,  any  other 
point,  as  the  square  of  C  E  to  the  square  of 

260.  We  have  hitherto  supposed  the  sun  to 
remain  absolutely  at  rest,  an^l  that  the  planet 
was  urged  towards  it,  as  to  an  immovable  point ; 
but  the  tendency  of  the  planets  towards  the  lun, 
arises  from  a  law,  thai  not  only  connecu  the 
planets  with  the  sun,  but  with  each  individual 
particle  of  matter  in  the  solar  system ;  a  par- 
ticular cause  of  this  law  or  fact,  is  the  gravity 
of  bodies  at  the  sur^ce  of  our  earth,  and  the 
general  law  that  includes  all  particular  cases, 
has  been  termed  gravitation.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  not  only  the  planets  gravitate  towards  the 
mm,  but  the  sun  gravitates  towards  tl^e  planets  ; 
so  that,  in  strict  truth,  bodi  the  sun  and  each 
planet  rvvoWe  round  a  point,  which  is  their  caro- 
mon  centre  of  gravity,  and  which  w  as  ranch 
Dearer  to  the  sun  than  to  the  planet,  as  the  sun 
contains  more  matter  than  the  planet. 

261.  The  truth  of  this  general  law  is  only  to 
be  proved  by  a  careful  examination  of  particular 
ca»e«  ;  and,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  the  effects  it 
ought  to  produce  in  the  planetary  motions  round 
the  sun,  are  in  perfect  coincidence  wiili  i)ie  best 
observations. 

262.  If  all  matter  graviutes  to,  or  is  attracted 
by,  all  other  matter,  it  is  evident  that  the  planets 
must  also  gravitate  towards  each  other;  and 
thas  in  some  measure  the  unifonnity  uf  their 
motions  round  tJie  lun  will  Im>  affcrteij.  Now. 
by  the  most  accurate  observations^  this  is  really 


found  to  be  the  case  ;  and  the  effects 
are  precisely  what  they  ou^ht  to  be,  su 
that  the  same  law,  which  regulates  the 
of  the  planets  towards  the  sun,  also 
their  tendency  to  one  another. 

263.  If  the  planets  were  acted  on  by  I 
directed  to  the  centre  of  the  sun  onljTfj 
according  to  the  geueral  law  of  gravity,  ( 
centre  were  quiescent,  their  motions 
would  be  perreclly  reifular  ;  but  since 
acted  on  by  a  power  directed  to  every] 
the  system,  in   order  to  judge   of  the 
these  actions,  Newton  first  supposes  tv 
revolving  about  their  common  centre  of  j 
and  gravitating  towards  each  other,  and  i 
direction  of  this  mutual  gravitation  i 
through  that  centre,   and  their  dist 
vary  always  in  the  same  proportion 
tances   from   each   other,   tiiey   roust 
similar  figures  about  that  point  and 
other,  and  describe  equal  areas   in  eq« 
about  that  centre,  and  about  ewh  otlier ; 
tliere  will  be  no   irregularities  in  the 
two  bodies  about  each  other,  because 
mutual  attractions,  wliatever  the  law 
gravity  is  supposed  to  he ;  only  they  will] 
in  less  time  about  their  centre  of  gTa« 
the  one  would  have  done  about  the  oib^ 
cent,    because    the   orbit   descnbed 
other  centre  of  gravity  is  le*s  than  tliat 
de«cril>ed  by  any  one  of  them  about 
quiescent;  their  distance  in  both  cases  1 
same,  and  the  orbits  similar. 

264.  If  three  or  more  bodies  muluall 
each  other,  the  gravitation  of  any  one 
arising  from  the  attractions  of  the  re 
determined  by  the  rule  for  composition  i 
and  if  the  law  of  gravity  be  such  as 
the  solar  system,  its  gravitations  will] 
always  directed  to  the  centre  of  grarit 
other  bodies,  or  indeed  to  any  fiied 
sometimes  to  one  side  of  that  centre 
times  to  the  otlier,  and  tlierefore  e<|iMl  I 
will  not  be  descnbed  in  equal  times  ■ 
any  point  in  the  system ;  and  some  in 
larities  wit>  then  km  arise  in  the  motions  «l 
bodies. 

$65.  But  if  one  of  tltese  bodies  sIkmiM 
vastly  greater  than  the  otliers,  so  that  the  acSI 
of  the  other  bodies  may  be  neglected,  w 
compared  with  its  action ;  and  the  ceotn 
gravity  of  the  system  be  always  found  neai 
the  irregularities  of  such  a  system  will  be  i 
small,  the  areas  described  in  equal  iime«  at 
the  centre  of  the  great  body  will  be  tm 
equal,  and  the  orbiu  described  wtll  be  iM 
elliptic,  having  that  centfe  in  their  focus. 

266.  We  tiave  seen  ihat  the  determuiT 
the    circumstances    relative    tu    two 
motion,    is   a  matter  of  great  simplictl 
when  the  number  of  bodies  i>  incr««« 
by  one,  the  general  estimation  of  iheiH 
on  each  oth(.*'s  mutioru  m  a  problem 
tiitheito  bullied   the  skill  of  tlie   nio«t 
philosopher*,     it  hap|)cns  very  furtui^ai 
in  Uie  only  case  in  which  it  is  of  muc 
|iortance   to  us,  it  admits  of  an  approxijr 
solution,   from  the  sun  being  lo  much  _ 
than  all  the  otlicr  planets;  for  in  the 
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„  lie  niD,  and  the  esmh,  wliich  we  may 

inr  ikc  nir  of  illustration,  the  sun  disturbs 

1  of  the  meon  as  seen  from  the  earth, 

[^kjrllw  MfTtnct  of  its  attractions  on  the 

aad  tKr  eanh,  which  difference,  when 

[with  the  former  by  which  ll>e  moon  is 

I  tDwjriJ>tli«  torlii,  IS  always  very  sruall. 

Tlw  actjoo  of  Jupiter  on  Saturn,  when 

;  (that  a,  when  their  distance  is  least),  is 

\\j  ralculation  to  be  ^^  of  the  action  of 

rSatum.    This  produces  an  effect 
dpllj"  perceptible. 
TVe  i»lioie  action  of  Jupiter  disturbs  the 
loCSuuniin  their  conjunction,  because 
tictoopon  Saturn  and  u|>on  the  sun 
directions.      But   because  Saturn 
I  BpOD  Jupiter  and  upon  the  sun  in  the 
D,  if  it  acted  al&o  with  the  same 
.  W),  It  would  have  do  efleci  on  the 
' «( Japitcr  about  the  sun  ;  and  it  is  by 
of  iti  action  on  Jupiter,  above  its 
ttilbf  luo,  that   it  disturbs  Uie  motion  of 
Ihiieicess  is  found  tu  be  one  1913th 
liklction  of  the  sun  on  Jupiter;  and 
•■a*di  le«  than  the  force  with  which 
lAaatM  the  motion  of  Saturn. 
■  iWietwtisof  the  other  planets  on  each 
I  •campiTatily  les*  than  these,  and  the 
proceeding  from   thoi*e  actions  are 
_   b  o  tny  planet,  as  it  is  nearer  the 
fMttiott>ii  of  the  earth   is  a  little  more 
tint  of  its  neighbouring  planets, 
|MM  comparative  size  of  us  moon, 
►  ttoroon  centre  of  gravity  of  which, 
lMk,both  the  earth  and  the  moon  make 
fWfcitttion, 

^^Ot  Tilt  OjtBtit  ASD  Motions  op 

rtl  SuOSItARY     Pl-AJCETa. 

B«  Bine  general   principle  of  gravita- 
■^  contains  the  primary  planets  in  their 
3>Bidi  aiw  to  the  motions  of  the  se- 
IHmU,  both  in  regard  to  their  motion 
VMi  alon^  with  their  primaries,  and 
■otioiu   round   their   primaries   as   a 
•bdi  furnishes  us  with  an  additional 
iki*  geMrul  law,  that  all  matter  gravi- 
ma  matter  with  a  force  rcciptocally 
1»  Ac  fquare  of  the  distance. 
cadi   secondary  planet  is   kept  in 
dirrcted  towards  its  primary, 
the  phenomena  of  the  satel- 
Jopttr  aod  liatum  ;  because  they  move 
Mo*  as  !br  u  we  can  observe,  aliout  their 
■•«  pdnarics  with  an  equal  course,  the 
lyhtiaf  die  reuire  of  t^idi  orbit  :  and  by 
■im   me   times   m   which   the    different 
0  of  ibe   same    primary   perform    their 
h,  tfwy  are   tunnd  to   observe  the  same 
fe  to  ttc  iltstances  from  their  pnrmTy,  as 
mary  plaoeti  observe  in  respect  of  their 
Aiaacaa  fitoo  iha  tun.    lite  same  thine 
gvad  alao  with  respect  to  the  earth  and 
la;  tot  t^'  'to  move  round  the  earth 

tSb^  ■'   same    manner  as  tlie 

■ly  ftmnft^soQ  aiKMit  the  tun.eicepling  only 
~  tnagnlanties  in  her  motions,  the 
■  of  witocli  will  be  particularly  evplaint^ 
IhI  hUowi ;  uad  it  wilt  ajijiear  that  they 


Wmhf  a  nnrer 

^  Mww  won  1 
lo  Jaaattr  aad 


are  no  objections  against  the  earth's  acting  on 
the  moon  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sun  acts 
on  the  primary  planets  ;  that  is,  as  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  act  upon  their  satellites. 

272.  The  power  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  may 
be  measured  to  a  very  considerable  distance,  by 
thenumberofsatelhles  which  move  round  them; 
for  the  distance  of  the  outermost  satellite  of  each 
of  them  exceeds  several  times  that  of  the  inoer- 
most.  That  the  force  which  retains  the  moon  in 
her  orbit,  bears  precisely  that  relation  which 
accords  with  its  distance  to  the  known  force  of 
gravity  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  may  be 
shown  by  the  following  very  simple  process. 

273.  Let  A  in  plate  V'll.  fig.  5,  represent 
the  earth,  II  the  moon,  BCD  the  moon's  orbit ; 
which  differs  lillle  from  a  circle  of  which  A  is 
the  centre.  If  the  moon  in  B  were  left  to  itself 
to  move  with  the  velocity  it  has  in  the  point  B, 
it  would  leave  the  orbit  and  proceed  straight 
forward  in  the  line  B  E  which  touches  the  orbit 
in  B.  Suppose  the  moon  would  upon  this  con- 
dition move  from  B  to  E  in  the  space  of  one 
minute  of  time  :  by  the  action  of  the  eartli  upon 
tlie  moon,  whereby  it  is  retained  in  its  orbit,  the 
moon  will  really  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
minute  in  the  point  F,  from  whence  a  straight 
line  drawn  to  A  wilJ  make  the  space  B  F  A  in 
the  circle  equal  to  the  triangular  space  B  E  A  ; 
so  that  the  moon,  in  the  time  wherein  it  would 
have  moved  from  B  to  E,  if  left  to  itself,  has 
been  impelled  towards  the  earth  from  E  to  V, 
And  when  the  time  of  the  moon's  passing  from 
B  to  F  is  small,  as  here  it  is  only  one  minute, 
the  distance  between  E  and  F  scarcely  differs 
from  the  space  through  which  the  moon  would 
descend  in  tlte  same  time,  if  it  were  to  &I1 
directly  down  from  B  towards  A,  without  any 
other  motion.  A  D,  liie  distance  of  the  moon 
from  the  eanh,  is  about  sixty  of  the  semi- 
diameters  of  the  biter ;  and  the  moon  complete* 
her  revolution  round  the  earth  in  about  twenty- 
seven  days,  seven  hours  and  forty-three  minutes  : 
therefore  the  space  E  F  will  here  be  found  by 
computation  to  be  about  IGi  feet.  Conse<]uenlly, 
if  the  power  by  which  thie  moon  is  retained  in 
its  orbit,  be  greater,  near  the  suiface  of  the  earth, 
than  at  the  distance  of  the  moon,  in  the  duplicate 
proportion  of  that  distance,  the  number  of  feel 
a  body  would  descend  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  by  the  action  of  this  power  upon  it,  in 
one  minute,  would  be  e<iua]  to  the  number  lii} 
multiplied  twice  into  the  number  silly,  tlial  is, 
to  58,050. 

274.  Now  bodies  falling  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth  have  been  found,  by  exact  experi- 
ments, to  descend  !<>}  feel  in  one  second;  and 
tlie  spaces  described  by  falling  bodies  being  as 
the  squares  of  the  times  of  their  fall,  the  number 
of  feet  a  iKHJy  would  describe  in  its  fall  near  the 
surface  of  tlie  earth  in  one  minute  of  lime, 
would  be  equal  to  Iti^  multiplied  by  Gu';  the 
same  as  the  power  which  acts  upon  the  moon 
would  cause. 

275.  We  may  hence  conclude,  that  the  power 
which  retains  the  muuii  in  her  orbit  is  the  same 
as  that  which  causes  bodies  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth  to  gravitate;  for,  since  the  power  by 
whidt  the  earth  acts  on  the   moon  will  cause 
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becaxue  the  plane  of  this  ellipsis  is  not  the  same 
with  that  of  the  earth's  orbit,  it  follows,  that  tlie 
former  will  continually  change ;  so  that  neillier 
the  inclination  of  the  two  planes  towards  each 
other,  nor  the  line  in  whicn  they  intersect,  wiiL 
remain  for  any  leng^th  of  time  unaltered. 

285.  The  various  forces  by  which  the  motion 
of  the  moon  is  disturbed,  and  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  its  orbit,  may  be  investigated  in 
the  following  manner.  See  plate  IX.  fig.  13.  Let 
C  A  B  D  be  the  moon's  orbit,  T  the  earth,  S  the 
:tun,  P  the  moon  ;  make  SK  =:  ST ;  and  let  SK 
:  S  L :  :  S  P'  :  S  K'.  Then  if  SK  or  ST  repretent 
the  sun's  force  at  T,  SL  will  represent  his  force  at 
P.  Draw  L  M  parallel  to  FT ;  divide  the  force 
LS  into  the  two  forces  LM  acting  parallel  to  PT, 
and  MS  acting  parallel  to  TS.  But  the  force  LM, 
and  the  part  T.M  disturb  the  moon's  motion. — 
The  force  L  M  in  its  mean  quantity  is  equal  to 
PT,  and  by  so  much  the  force  of  the  eanh  is  in- 
creased. Also  TM  in  its  mean  quantity  is  equal 
to  3  PK,  acting  in  a  direction  PN  parallel  and  equal 
to  T  S ;  and  the  force  M  T  draws  the  moon  out 
of  her  orbit.  Let  P  p  be  the  periodical  times 
of  tlie  eartit  and  rooon  ;  then  the  sun's  centripe- 
tal force  at  T  (ST) :  the  earth's  centripetal  force 

ST    PT 
mt  P  : :  ;r^:  — ;  therefore  the  earth's  centri  petal 
PP     pp 

PTx  pp 
force  at  P  =  —     And  this  u  to  the  ad- 


PP 


ditional  force  FT 


PTxPP 

PP 


:  PT  .iVPipp. 


That  is,  the  force  by  which  tlje  moon  is  retained 
in  her  orbit  :  is  to  the  increase  of  centripetal  force 
bv  the  sun's  action  :  :  PP  :  pp  :  :  178  725  :  1. — 
Tjterefore  liie  increase  of  the  moon's  centripetal 

fofce  "  178-725  **'^  **^*  ^''"*' 

286.  Also  force  PT  :  force  3PK  or  PL  :  :  PT : 
3  P  K.  Tlkerefore,  ex  xquo,  tiie  force  by  which 
the  moon  is  retained  in  her  orbit:  dislurbmg  force 
PL  or  T.\I  :  :  PT  X  1T8'725  :  3  PK.  Therefore 

iPK 
the  disturbing  force  TM=-r=^ — .,„   -rrX  earth's 
*  PTx  178-725 

centripetal  force  on  the  mooni^Sa  the  sine  of  the 
moon  s  distance  from  the  quadratures  x  earth's 
centrtpetal  force,  divided  by  178'725  x  radius. 
Let  C,  e,  be  the  centnpetal  forces  of  the  sun  and 
earth,  j  ^  sine  of  the  moon's  distance  from  the 
quadrature,  radius  =  r.  Then  the  additional  force 


And  the  disturbing  force  (TM) 


^      '     178*725 
_       3ic 
-"  178-725r 

Produce  TP,and  make  PR  =  PL^  or  TM,  »nd 
draw  KQ  perpendicular  to  Ttj.  Then  (JR  is 
the  force  that  acct>lerates  the  moon,  and  Pt^  is 
the  diminution  of  its  centripetal  force. 

For  the  force  PK  is  divided  into  two  forces, 
P  (i,  and  <1  R,  of  which  P  (^,  nciing  towanis  (}, 
diminiKht"!  the  moan's  centripetal  force ;  and(jR 
being  pAAllel  to  lite  tangent  at  P,  accelerates 
the  moon  at  P. 

287.  There  ore  therefore  four  points  in  the 
moon's  orbit,  each  35°  Iti'  from  the  quadralun*, 
where  the  moon's  disturbmg  force  makes  no  al- 
teration in  the  earth's  central  force. 


For  the  triangles  P  R  T  and  P  Q  R 
whence  PK  :  PT  :  ;  PQ  ( IT) :  PR  (3P| 
fore  3  P  K»  =  P  P,   or  3m  —  rr,  wh 

\/^  —  S.  350  16'.  And  when  PQ  =1 

diminution  of  the  force  in  equal  to  the 
which  makes  no  alteration. 

The  mean  force  PT  is  ^— of 

C-43410 

of  gravity  of  the  eartli.  _ 

For  the  force  of  gravity  is  3G00  tim^ 

than  the  force  at  P. 
The  whole  increase  of  the  centripetal  (en 


171-725  ■ 


cs 


178-723r 


And  PR  =  3PK  = 


178-725 
3ei 


178T1 


And  IT  — PQ  =  whole 


3r«« 


178  725rr 

3u 


If  A  =  sine  of  twice  the  moon's  dist 
the  quadratures;  then  the  force  Qll, 
ing  or  retarding  the  moon's  OMtion  in  it 

3c  A 


178-725  ^2r' 


"Lets  =S.QPRor  KPT=co».  PT 

3c         X  «  :=  (by  trigonometry^ 
17B-725rr  tf 

A 

2r* 

2B8.  Hence  the  moon  is  accelerttej 
quadrants  C  A,  D  B  ;  and  retarded  in 
drants  AD,  IIC;  and  the  force  which  a< 
or  retards  the  moon's  motion,  is  graatai 
octants. 

For  it  is  greatest  when  A  is  great 
when  2  C  P  is  ninety  decrees,  or  C  P  =r 

The  disturbing  force  TM,  in  the  «y» 
B,  is  2  P  T.  And  therefore  the  earth's  ' 
the  moon  in  the  syiigc*.  ii  twice  at 
rainished,  as  it  is  increastnl  m  tlie  quad 

The  moon's  orbit  is  ruore  tlat  in 
and  more  curve  in  the  quadrature*] 
fore   she   goes   farther   from   the 
quadratures. 

For  the  orbit  will  be  more  curre 
central  force  is  greater,  that  is  in  the  qu 

289.  'I'he  motion  of  the  moon's 
posiri;;  her  orbit  to  be  nearly  circular, 
thus  found : 

In  fiv'.  7,  plate  Xll I ,  let  A 9  B tj  be  thi 
orbit, T  the  earth,  P  tlie  moon,  S  A  B  if 
tlie  upudcs,  ti,  7  thp  ipiiulraturcA, 
of  tlif  nodes.  P  K,  Pll,  AZ  pcrpei 
TQ  and  Jin.    I1ic  force  by  wblcb 
drawn  out  of  her  orbit  has  bMO 
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—  c= — i.- c.  Let  PM be  the  arch 
5r  59-57br 

tlie  moon  describes  in  any  small  time; 
L  a  small  line,  which  the  iiioon  describes 

sai&e  time  by  the  force  ■- c,  as  this 

%  directed  to  the  sun,  the  line  ML  will  be 
I  to  T  A.  As  M  L  is  the  distance  that  the 
is  drawn  from  the  arch  P  M,  by  the  said 
-alive  force;  2ML  will  be  the  uniform 
I  it  has  acquired  in  that  time,  by  the  said 
I^t  M  P  be  continued  back  to  ntf  in  the 
1  orbit,  to  cut  the  line  of  the  nodes  T  N  in 
ow  since  M  L  is  parallel  to  the  ecliptic ;  a 
Irawn  through  M  L  and  M  Pm,  will  cut  the 
:  in  a  line  m  I,  which  will  be  parallel  to 
herefore  draw  LP/  to  cut  m/  in/, and  the 
es  P  M  L  and  Pm/  are  similar,  and  there- 
^  _  m P  X  ML  .  jj^jj  gjjj^  ^j  p  jg  gjygjj^ 

L  :^  as  the  force  3  PK,  therefore  m  /  is  as 
P  K.  Now  when  the  moon  was  at  P,the 
the  nodes  was  at  T  m,  where  the  plane  of 
pon's  orbit  TM  P  cuts  the  ecliptic.  But, 
\.e  moon  comes  to  L  (instead  of  M),  the 
of  her  orbit  will  then  be  in  the  plane 
:  and  the  line  of  the  nodes  at  T/,  where 
3e  T  L  P  /  cuts  the  ecliptic.  Therefore  the 
r  motion  of  the  nodes  generated  in  that 
:.l  be  =  angle  m  T  /.    But  the  angle  m  T  / 

^   X  sine  of  Tml  or  ATN  {  that  is,  as 

Ji 
P  K 

_   X  AZ ;  that  is,  because  by  similar 
asPH^^xAZ, 


xinP__PH\ 
V«P~PT/ 


PT 


,  \*causo  PT  is  given)  as  PII  X  PK  x 

hn<  M  L  is  to  the  versed  sine  of  the  arch 
J  the  forces  that  produce  them ;  that  is,  as 

-     c   to  f,  or  as  »  to  59'575r.    That  is 

—-  ::s:  59-575r;  therefore  ML=lMl 
»MT  2MT 

When  P  falls  upon  A,  or  the  moon  is 

syzi.-y  ;  then  I  r:  r,  jind  the  angle  P  M  L 
r.'i  ;in^le  :  therefore  in  the  triangle  P  M  L, 

M  L  /—-X^!^^-—-\  : : radius : S.LPM 
V2MT  X  59-575/ 

._    ^,„.^'^\    ^...    And  if  N  be  at  Q, 
2M T  X  5y575  ^' 

r.  j'ies  m  the  quadratures,  and  P  at  A ; 

M  und  I'  L  being  parallel  to  the  ecliptic, 

.'  Mill  l>i>  at  uii  infinite  distance,  and  tlien 

'  -  rn  T  /  «» ill  be  equal  to  m  P  /,  whose  sine  is 

-  ,— -.    And  the  angle  wT/  answering 
.'-  '  .')75 

.    diL-  motion  of  the  nodi*,  whose  sine  is 
\\ 

.-- . .    Su{*pose  P  M  to  be  described  in 

r,  ".;.'  n  P  M  or  the  mean  horary  motion  is 

^ ,  vkt»cr»e  sin?,  as  it  diflers  insensilily  from 

'  .^  ..   1.  L  I.         32*  SCi 

.-,   we  shall  have  the  arch  zz.    ,,  ,^' 

59-575 

_-  PM  =  l;  =  33- 18",  where  all  the 

.  IH. 


angles  PTK,  PTN,  and  STN  are  right  angles. 
And  in  other  cases,  the  horary  motion  of  the 
node  will  be  to  33- 18*,  as  the  product  of  the 
sines  of  the  three  angles  PTK,  PTN,  and  STN, 
to  the  radius  cube ;  and  the  nodes  are  regressive 
when  all  the  sines  are  positive.  But  if  any  sine 
changes  to  be  negative,  the  nodes  will  be  pro- 
gressive. 

290.  Hence  the  nodes  are  progressive,  when 
the  moon  is  between  either  quadrature,  and  the 
node  nearest  that  quadrature;  otherwise  they 
are  regressive.  And  by  the  excess  of  the  regress 
above  the  progress,  they  are  in  the  whole  moved 
forward. 

For  in  the  arches  Q  An  and  y  BN,  PK  and  PII 
are  both  affirmative  or  both  negative.  And  in 
the  arches  NQ,  nq,  only  one  is  negative,  the 
other  being  affirmative. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  sun's  perturbating  force, 
the  moon  would  always  descnbe  the  same  ellip- 
sis, and  the  transverse  axis  and  eccentricity  of  the 
orbit  would  remain  unaltered.  But  since  the 
perturbating  force  of  the  sun  always  acts  upon 
tier  more  or  less,  and  causes  all  the  irregularities 
of  her  motion ;  it  is  evident  that  all  these  effects 
will  be  the  greater  as  that  force  is  the  greater. 
But  when  the  transverse  axis,  or  line  of  the  ap- 
sides, is  in  the  syziges,  then  the  perturbate  force 
TM  or  3  P  K,  fig.  13,  plate  IX.,  is  the  greatest 
possible,  by  which  the  moon  is  removed  &rther 
trom  the  earth,  and  consequently  the  transverse 
axis  is  lengthened,  and  the  eccentricity  becomes 
greater.  And  the  contrary  happens  when  the 
transverse  is  in  the  quadratures ;  for  by  its  being 
in  the  quadratures,  tne  force  L  M  is  greater ;  and 
the  whole  centripetal  force  towards  T'  being 
greater,  the  body  will  be  drawn  nearer  the  earth, 
and  describe  a  less  orbit,  or  one  less  eccentric 
than  before.  Therefore  when  the  apsides  are  in 
the  quadratures,  the  eccentricity  is  less ;  and 
when  they  are  in  the  syziges,  it  is  greater.  But 
how  mucn  it  is  greater  or  less  depends  upon  the 
mean  eccentricity;  and  that  depends  upon  ob- 
servation. 

292.  Hence  the  eccentricity  continually  in- 
creases, as  the  apsides  move  from  the  quadratures 
to  the  syziges ;  and  decreases  from  the  syziges  to 
the  quadratures.  And  the  eccentricity  of  the 
orbit  continually  increases,  as  the  moon  passes 
from  the  quadratures  to  the  syziges;  and  de- 
creases, in  passing  from  the  syziges  to  the  quad- 
ratures. For  the  perturbating  force  increases 
from  the  quadratures  to  the  syziges,  and  de- 
creases from  the  syziges  to  the  quadratures. 

Sect.  VI. — ()p  the  Nature  and  Motions  op 
Comets. 

293.  It  is  certain  that  comets  are  not  meteors 
in  our  air,  because  they  rise  and  set  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  moon  and  stars.  It  is  long  since 
astronomers  had.  gone  so  far  in  their  enquiries 
concerning  tliem,  as  to  prove  by  their  observa- 
tions that  they  moved  in  the  celestial  spaces 
beyond  the  moon ;  but  they  had  no  notion  of  the 
path  which  they  described.  Now  the  power  of 
the  sun  being  reciprocally  in  the  duplicate  pro- 
portion of  the  disU'iiice,  every  body  acted  upon 
by  him  must  eiti.er  fall  directly  down  or  move 
about  him  in  one  of  tlic  conic  sections.    If  a 
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body  which  descends  towards  the  sun  as  low  as 
thf>  orbit  of  any  planet,  move  with  a  swifter  mo- 
tion than  the  planet,  it  will  describe  an  orbit  of 
a  more  oblong  figure  tlian  that  of  the  ptanet,  and 
hare  at  least  a  longer  axis.  The  velocity  of  the 
body  may  be  so  pcreat,  that  it  shall  move  in  a 
parabola,  so  that  having  once  passed  the  sun,  it 
shall  ascend  for  ever  without  returning,  though 
the  sun  will  still  continue  in  the  focus  of  that 
parabola;  and  witlx  a  velocity  still  ^eater,  they 
will  move  in  a  hyperbola.  Tlie  best  observa- 
tions, however,  show  tliat  the  comets  move  in 
very  eccentric  ellipses ;  and  hence  those  bodies 
are  sometimes  found  at  a  moderate  distance  from 
the  sun,  and  appear  within  the  planetary  regions ; 
at  other  times  they  ascend  to  vast  distances,  far 
beyond  the  orbit  of  the  most  distant  known 
planet,  and  become  invisible. 

294.  The  anaJo;?y  between  Oie  periodic  times 
of  the  planels,  and  their  distances  from  the  sun, 
discovered  by  Kepler,  of  course  takes  place,  also 
in  the  comets,  at  least  in  those  which  revolve  in 
elliptic  orbits  ;  and  consequently,  if  the  periodic 
time  of  a  comet  were  known,  its  mean  aistance 
mipht  be  easily  computed.  Now  the  comet  of 
1759  is  known  to  perform  its  revolution  in  se- 
venty-six years  nearly,  whence  it  appears  that  its 
mean  distance  is  about  eighteen  times  that  of  the 
earth,  or  a  little  less  than  the  mean  distance  of 
Uranus ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  freat  eccen- 
tricity of  its  orbit,  its  aphelion  point,  or  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  sun,  is  nearly  double 
that  of  the  above  planet.  The  peri)ielion  dis- 
tance of  this  comet  is  about  six  of  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  the  earth,  which  bemg  taken  from  36, 
the  mean  transverse  axis  of  its  orbit,  leaves  35-4 
for  its  aphelion  distance,  which  is  nearly  double 
the  greatest  distance  of  Uranus,  and  about  four 
times  that  of  Saturn. 

295.  Tlie  above  is  the  only  comet  whose  pe- 
riodic return  has  been  ascertained,  till  the  recent 
re-discovery  of  Enke's  comet,  and  consequently 
the  only  one  whose  mean  distance  can  be  known ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  perihelion  distance  of 
these  bodies,  this  may  be  aetermined  by  observa- 
tions ;  and  accordingly  we  have  an  account  of  this 
element  of  the  orbits  of  about  100  comets,  which 
have  be^-n  observed  with  considerable  accuracy. 
The  greater  number  of  these  have  had  their  pe- 
nhelion  point  hJl  within  the  terrestrial  orbit,  and 
many  of  them  at  less  than  half  the  mean  distance 
of  the  earth  ;  but  the  comet  of  1680  is  that  of 
all  others  which  approaches  the  nearest  to  the 
tun,  its  perihelion  distance  being  only  -006  of  the 
perihelion  of  the  earth,  that  is,  about  540,0CK) 
miles  from  the  sun's  centre,  and  must,  therefore, 
according  to  Newton,  have  been  involved  in  its 
atmosphere.  This  comet  also  passed  Tenr  near 
the  terrestrial  orbit,  having  been,  according  to 
Dr.  Halley's  calculation  on  the  1  itb  of  November, 
I  h.  6  m.  P.  M.,not  more  than  one  semi-diaraeter 
of  the  earth,  or  about  4000  miles  to  the  northward 
of  the  earth's  orbit,  at  which  time  had  we  been 
in  this  part  of  our  track,  the  comet  would  have 
had  a  parallax  exceeding  tliat  of  the  moon ;  and 
the  mutual  gravitation  of  the  two  bodies  must 
have  caused  a  change  in  the  inclination  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  and  in  the  length  of  the  year;  at 
the  same  time  the  wams  on  tbcevth would  have 


been  so  elevated  from  the  same  cauae, 
in  all  probability  have  caused  a  universal 
and  reduced  this  beautiful  frame  to  its 
chaos. 

296.  The  limits  of  a  comet's  distance 
easily  ascertained  from  its  tail,  it  being 
to  be  directed  from  the  sun.  Let  S,  fig.  9,  pi 
be  the  sun,  E  the  earth,  ET  the  line 
the  head  of  the  comet  appears,  E  W  ihi 
which  the  extremity  of  the  tail  is  obserw 
draw  ST  parallel  to  EVV  ;  then  tl\e 
within  the  distance  ET.  For  if  llie  co 
at  T,  the  tail  would  be  directed  in  a  line 
to  E  W,  and  therefore  could  never  appeal 
line.  Now  TEW  is  known  from  obit 
and  consequently  its  equal  ETS,  togett 
TES,  the  an^rular  distance  ofthecorai 
the  sun,  and  £S  lo  find  ST,  the  limit 
comet's  distance. 

On  Tiir.  Orbits  of  Comets,  and  THEia 
niCAL  Uevolvtioics. 

29T.  It  is   extremely    difficult  to  d«l 
from  computation,  the  elliptic  orbit  of  a  < 
any  degree  of  accuracy  ;  for  when  this 
very  eccentric,  a  very  small  error  in  the  ( 
tion  will  diange  the  computed  orbit  into 
bola,  or  hyperbola.  Now  from  tlie  ihickl 
inequality  of  the  atmosphere  with  which 
met  is  surrounded,  it  is  impossible  to  d 
with  any  precision,  when  either  the  limb 
tre  of  the  comet  pass  the  wire  at  the 
observation.     And  this  uncertainty  in  th( 
vationswill  subject  the  computed  orbit  to 
error.     Hence  it  happened,   that  M    "" 
determined  the  orbit  of  the  comet  in  171 
an  hyperbola.     M.  Euler  first   determi 
same  for  the  comet  in  1744 ;  but  having 
more  accurate  observation,  he  found  it  I 
ellipse.     The  period  of  the  comet  in  1 
pears  from  observations  to  be  575  yearsi 
M.  Euler  by  his  compulation  determi 
166^  years. 

298.  The  only  safe  way  to  get  the 
conets,  IS  to  compare  the  elements 
which  have  been  computed,  and 
they  agree  very  well,  you  may 
they  are  elements  of  the  same  comet ;  U  I 
extremely  improbable  that  the  orbits  of 
ferent  comets  should  have  the  same  tndi 
the  same  perihelion  distance,  and  the 
the  (lenhelion  and  node  of  the  same 
knowing  the  periodic  time,  we  gel  the  ml 
of  the  ellipse,  and  the  perihelion  disiaai 
known,  the  minor  axis  will  t>e  knowD. 
the  elements  of  the  orbits  agree  the  OOO 
be  the  same,  altliough  the  periodic  tioa 
vary  a  little ;  as  that  may  aria*  bom  Ibl 
tioa  of  the  bodies  in  our  system,  snd 
also  alter  all  the  other  elements  in  a  stnaU 
The  following  approximating  method  of 
mining  that  part  of  a  conaet'i  orbit 
which  it  moves,  while  it  can  be  obitm 
the  earth,  is  due  to  Boscoviob. 

299.  Haviii^  collected  dM 
number  of  obaerrations,  choose 
were  taken  when  the  comet  was 

Senhelioo,  f  because  near  the  peril 
o«s  not  differ   sensibly  £i«m  a 
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iasna  of  die  operations :  let  S, 

.be  the  mn,  U  W  the  orbit  of 

here  to  be  a  circle,  E  the 

oith  It  the  first,  e  at  the  third,  draw 
represent  the  observed  directions  of 

and  let  L,  /,  w,  be  the  longitudes  of 
nd,  and  third  observations,  m  and  n 
:  latitudes  of  the  first  and  third  ob- 

r)  t,  T,  th«  intervals  of  time  between 
second,  second  and  third  observa- 
ne  C  for  the  place  of  tlie  comet  at 
!rv»tion,  reduced  to  the  ecliptic ; 
raine  the  place  of  the  third  observa- 
X  sine  w — t  :  t  x  sine  I — L  :  : 
c  will  he  nearly  tlie  place  required : 
it  will  represent  the  path  of  iJie 

e  ecliptic,  according  to  tnis  assump- 

C  Kf  c  A,  perpendicular  to  the  ecli[)- 
K  :  EC  :  :  tang  M  :  radius,  and 
ng  n  :  nulius  ;  join  K  k,  and  it 
t  the  orbit  of  the  comet,  if  the  first 
le  true.  Bisect  C  c  in  x,  and  draw 
o  C  K,  and  K  k  will  be  bisected  in 
Let  SE^t :  tlien  if  v  be  the  mean 
le  earth  io  its  orbit,  the  velocity  of 

y=^  —^  (Art-  586),  taking  there- 

Bonpote    y^ —  and  if  this  be  equal 

■WDfd  point  C  was  the  true  point. 
iff  iheK  quaolilies  be  not  equal,  a 
iHt  be  assumed  for  C,  in  choosing 
MK  be  directed  by  the  nature  and 
mtot  arising  from  the  first  assamp- 
™  computed  value  of  KA,  be 
e  measured  in  the  figure,  and 
■elt  diverse  from  each  other  as  they 
the  sun,  the  point  e  must  be  taken 
by  how  great  a  quantity  we  must 
the  magnitude  of  the  error,  and 
o  that  the  comet's  velocity 
rcoedet  5t>m  the  sun.  Find 
and  compare  the  measured 
«  of  K  A: ;  and  if  a  fi-esb  as- 
,  make  it  in  conformity  to 
sbove  suggested.  Having  thus 
itioa  of  the  points  C,  r,  very 
«  C,*  K  to  meet  at  N  ;  join  N  S, 
^e  Uoe  of  the  nodes  ;  and  if  C  r, 
icular  to  N  S,  either  of  the 
c  will  measure  tlie  inclination 
from  the  two  distances  S  C, 
todwled  angle  C  S  r,  the  parabola 
eoostructed  ;  thus,  having  set  off 
IC,  plate  Vl.)  in  their  proper  rela- 
with  the  centres  C,c,  and  radii 
S  c,  describe  the  arcs  u  R  o,  e  r  i, 
R  r  ^  to  touch  those  arcs,  this 
\j  be  the  direcinx  of  tlie  para- 
g  known,  together  with  the 
Aciei mining  ratio  (that  of  equa- 
may  be  constructed. 
UlSO  perpendicularly  upon 
it  in  A,  the  vertex  and  focus  of 
A  r  C  will  be  known  ;  whence  it 
by  well-known  methods.  From 
n«,  tlie  ratio  of  the  co- 
SA  (fig  1.  plate  IX,) 


to  the  earth's  mean  distance  S  E  (fig.  10.  plale 
VIII.),  will  be  known,  and  consequently  the 
comet's  velocity  in  perilielion:  the  velocity  yn 
either  of  the  points  C,  or  r,  will  be  determined 
by  the  observations  ;  and  since  the  angular  dis- 
tances are  reciprocally  as  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tances from  the  centre  of  force,  the  S  C,  S  r,  are 
hence  found  in  terms  of  S  E :  if  these  agree 
nearly  vnth  the  construction,  the  assumptions 
have  been  properly  made  ;  if  not,  some  farther 
corrections  are  necessary.  The  angles  ASC, 
A  S  c,  may  either  be  measured  or  calculated  from 
the  known  distances ;  then  having  ihe  perihelion 
distance  and  the  true  anomaly,  the  time  from  the 
perihelion  may  be  determined,  whence,  as  the 
observations  will  show,  whether  the  comet  be 
approaching  to,  or  receding  frotn,  the  perihelion, 
an  epoch  of  the  perihelion  will  readily  be  ascer- 
tained. 

303.  \M)en  a  parabola  is  found  to  agree  nearly 
with  the  given  positions,  it  is  needless  to  continue 
the  approximation  farther;  for  if  the  observationi 
are  accurate,  we  cannot  expect  a  parabola  to 
agree  perfectly  with  them ;  if  the  body  move  in 
an  ellipsis,  as  it  is  highly  probable  that  all  these 
bodies  do.  If  the  observations  are  only  nearly- 
accurate,  a  parabola  found  to  agree  with  them, 
might  probably  not  agree  with  other  observations 
made  upon  the  comet. 

Sect.  VII. — Of  the  Bootes  op  the  Sdk  and 
Planets,  the  Quantity  of  MATTEaTHET  con- 

TAtM,  AND  THEIE  DENSITIES. 

303.  The  primary  planets  and  comets  being 
retained  in  their  orbits  by  a  power  directed 
towards  the  sun,  and  the  secondaries  being  also 
retained  by  a  similar  power  directed  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  primaries,  the  same  power  is  diffused 
through  their  whole  substance,  and  inherent  in 
every  particle.  Thb  is  proved  by  showing  that 
each  of  the  heavenly  bodies  attracts  tlte  rest,  and 
other  bodies,  with  such  difierent  degrees  of  force, 
as  that  the  force  of  the  same  attracting  body  is 
exerted  on  others,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  contained  in  the  body  at- 
tracted. 

304.  The  first  proof  of  this  is  from  the  experi- 
ments made  on  bodies  on  our  eaith.  Pendulums 
vibrate  by  the  same  power  which  makes  heavy 
bodies  fall  to  the  ground  ;  but  if  the  ball  of  any 
pendulum  of  Uie  same  length  with  another  were 
more  or  less  attracted  in  proporttoa  to  the  quan- 
tity of  solid  matter  it  contains,  thai  pendulum 
would  vibrate  faster  or  slower  than  the  other. 
Now  the  vibrations  of  pendulums  continue  for  a 
long  time,  and  the  number  of  vibrations  they 
make  may  be  easily  and  correctly  determined ; 
and  Newton  assures  us  that  he  examined  several 
substances,  as  gold,  silver,  lead,  glass,  sand, 
common  salt,  wood,  water,  and  wheal ;  in  all 
which  he  found  nut  the  letist  deviation  from  the 
theory,  thougli  he  made  the  experiment  in  siich 
a  manner  that,  in  bodies  of  tlie  same  weight,  a 
difference  in  the  quantity  of  their  matter  less  thap 
the  thousandtli  part  of  the  whole  would  have  dis- 
covered itself. 

305.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  all  bodies  arc 
made  to  descend  here  by  the  power  of  gravity 
w'h  the  same  degree  of  swiftness.    This  descent 
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Iia<>  (>ecn  doteiminetl  at  16|  feel  in  a  second  front 
llie  be^nniii^  of  their  filll.  If  anj  terrestrial 
body  could  be  cunveyed  as  hig)i  as  (he  moon,  it 
would  desct-nd  with  the  very  same  velocity  ai  the 
incremental  deflection  of  the  moon  towards  the 
•arlh ;  and  therefore  ifie  power  of  the  earth  upon 
ihe  moon  is  in  the  same  proportion  to  its  force  on 
other  bodies  at  the  same  disuince  as  the  quantity 
of  matter  in  the  moon  bears  to  the  quantity  m 
those  bodies.  Th\i«  with  resj>ect  to  the  earth,  its 
power  on  every  body  it  attracts  is,  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  earth,  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  solid  matter  in  tfie  body  acted  upon. 

306.  As  to  the  sun,  the  power  of  his  action 
upoD  the  same  primary  planet  is  reciprocally  m 
the  duplicate  proportion  of  its  distance;  and  that 
Lis  power  decreases  throughout  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, is  testified  by  the  motion  of  the  planets 
traversing  the  whole  planetary  regions.  Hence 
if  any  planet  were  removed  from  the  sun  to  any 
distance  whatever,  its  tendency  tovrards  the  sun 
wjuld  yet  be  reciprocally  m  tlie  duplicate  pro- 
portion of  the  distance.  Ltut  the  degree  of  ac- 
celeration given  to  the  planets  by  the  sun  is 
observed  to  be  reciprocally  in  the  duplicate  pro- 
portion of  their  respective  distances;  from  this 
we  may  safely  infer,  tiial  the  |>ower  of  the  sun 
upon  any  planet  removed  into  the  place  of  any 
other,  would  give  it  the  same  velocity  of  descent 
as  it  gives  that  other ;  and  cony^uenlly,  that  die 
sun's  action  upon  diffeL^nt  planets  at  the  same 
distance  would  be  proportionable  to  the  quantity 
of  matter  in  each.  The  sun  attracts  the  primary 
planets  and  their  respective  secondaries,  when  at 
the  same  distance,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  com- 
municate to  both  the  same  degree  of  velocity ; 
and  therefore  the  force  wherewith  the  sun  acts 
on  the  secondary  planet,  bears  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  force  wlierewiUi  it  attracts  the  primary, 
as  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  secondary  planet 
bears  to  the  quantity  of  mutter  in  the  primary. 

307.  This  property  therefore  is  found  in  the 
sun  with  regard  to  both  kinds  of  planets  ;  so  that 
he  possesses  the  same  quality  found  in  the  earth, 
viz.  that  of  acting  on  bodies  with  a  degree  of 
force  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter  they 
contain.  All  the  phenomena  of  the  planetary 
motions  produced  by  their  mutual  attractions 
agree  precisely  with  this  law  of  force ;  and  we 
aie  thence  warranted  in  concluding,  that  this  is 
the  principle  which  the  gieat  Aullior  of  nature 
has  appointed  to  regulate  the  motions  at  least  of 
the  system  to  which  we  belong. 

308.  In  a  word,  the  attractive  power  both  of 
the  sun  and  the  planets  appears  to  be  the  same ; 
for  It  acts  in  each  id  die  s^ime  proportion  to  llie 
dutaocc,  and  alike  upon  every  particle  of  matter. 
This  (lower  therefore  in  the  sun  and  plauels, 
is.  the  same  in  iti  nature  as  the  power  of  gravity 
in  the  earth ;  and  hence  the  attracting  power 
lodged  in  tiie  »un  and  planets  belongs  likewur.  to 
every  part  of  tlieui ;  and  their  res|>«ttivc  power* 
upon  the  same   body   are  proportional    to   the 

Sjuanlily  of  matter  of  which  they  arc  composed  ; 
or  instance,  the  force  with  whjch  the  earth  at- 
tntkLi  llio  moon,  is  to  the  force  with  which  (he 
•wn  would  atttav.t  it  at  the  same  distance,  as  th(: 
auantity  of  »ohd  matter  tn  the  earth  u  to  Uiat  in 
'ue  sun. 


300.  The  rule  that  action  is  equal  to 
holds  good  in  attractive  powers  a»  well  asi 
other  powers.    The  most  remarkable   for 
this  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  n< 
(hat  of  gravity,  is  tlie  attraction  which  the  ] 
stone  has  for  iron.     Now  if  a  loadstone  and  [ 
of  iron  are  both  made  to  swim  on  water,' 
move  towards  each  other,  and  thus  tlie  attr 
is  shown  to  be  mutual ;  and  when  they  i 
they  mutunlly  stop  each  other;  Avbich  sho«i| 
their  velocities  are  reciprocally  proportto 
the  quantitiej  of  M>lid  matter  in  each  ;  and] 
by  the  stone's  attracting  the  iron,  it  recei» 
much   motion   itself,   in  the   strict   philc 
sense  of  the  word,  as  it  communicates  to  the| 

310.  From  tliis  mutual  action  of  the 
planets  upon  each  other,  it  follows,  as  baa] 
already  mentioned,  that  (hey  both  revolve  I 
their  common  centre  of  gravity.  Thus  let. 
plate  I.\,  fig.  7.)  represent  the  sun,  B  a 
and  C  their  common  centre  of  gravity.  11 
bodies  were  once  at  rest,  they  would  direc 
proacb  each  other  by  their  mutual  at 
and  that  with  such  velocities,  that  their  coi 
centre  of  gravity  would  remain  at  restij 
would  meet  in  tliat  point.  Were  th 
to  receive  an  impulse,  as  in  the  dir 
this  would  prevent  the  two  bodies  from 
together;  but  tiieir  common  centre  of 
would  be  put  into  motion  in  the  direction  < 
line  C  F,  parallel  to  B  E.  In  this  case, 
and  planet  would  describe  round  their 
centre  of  gravity  similar  orbits,  while  that< 
would  proceed  with  an  uniform  velocity! 
line  C  F,  and  so  the  system  of  the  two  T 
would  move  on  with  the  centre  of  gravity ' 
end.  In  order  to  keep  the  system  in 
place,  it  is  necessary,  that  when  the  pb 
ceived  its  impulse  in  the  direction  B  R, 
should  receive  such  anotlier  (lie  contrary 
as  to  keep  the  centre  of  gravity,  C,  wit" 
motion,  in  which  case  it  would  alwayi  i 
fixed. 

311.  The  action  therefore  between  the  i 
planets  is   mutual.    The  power  which 
tween  the  sun  and  priroaiy  planets  is  of  1 
nature  with  that  which  acts  between  tk* 
dary  planets  and  their  pnmahes,  or  betv 
earOt  and  bodies  near  its  surface.     In  dt 
planets  tilt'  force  of  the  sun's  action  upon 
the  same  distance,  would  be  proportional 
quandiy  of  solid  matter  contained  in  th« 
therefore  the  re-action  of  thr  p!--  -  --  th«i 
the  same  distance,  or  the  n\  t»#i 
receive  from   each  pltin>  I,   v. ..,...;  ...^u  be| 
portional  to  tlie  quantity  of  matter  in  the 
that  ix,  these  planets,  at  tli»-  i^itiu-  .li^iur 
act  on  the  same  body,  ^• 
proportioned  to  the  qn  ; 
tained  m  each. 

31 2.  From  these  principles  NewtOD  ban  ] 
that  the  particles  of  wbicn  the  nn, 
planets  afe  (hrmml,  e»«»n  th#ir  |>ow»r  oCj 
tion  by  the  same  law,  ~ 


to  the  disl.nnci-,  lu  thi 
,';irt.  Th.   ' 

pnr,i  ij-Al  , 

y 


taiion.     Ill 


1  .   .1 


i>    IS 


dictilar  10  AC»  atid  a  corpuaclf  at  C  ii 
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tfl»jnli  msj  particle  of  the  line  A  B,  by  forces 
^jiffKly  «  tike  $miar«9  of  the  distances,  then 
Ar«tM»efBree  which  the  particles  in  A  B  exert 

n  C  is  llw  direction  AC,  is  as  ^-  ,,.    • 

hr  pat  AC  ^  a,  and  AD,  any  rariable  part  of 
AB  ::  r  ;  iben  the  force  of  a  particle  ut  D  being 

•  «=  in  the  direction  DC,  iu  force  in  t]ie 
i  rtuoe  A  C,  will  be  as  -—rri ;  or  as ; 


Unra 


<«•  +  ^  '^ 


represents  the  fluxion  of  the 


>  fecoc,  whose  fluent  is 


«  .  Ca»  +  x*/ 


Ol  Again,  let  B  C  D  E,  plate  VI.  fig.  5,  re- 
ptBMa  circular  plane,  and  II  a  corpuscle  per- 
painlvly  over  iu  centre,  then  if  the  forcps 
«A«hdk«ach  particle  in  the  plane  actiupon  II 
lisisrwU  as  the  squares  of  the  distances,  the 
ksvidi  which  H  will  be  urged  towards  the 

EwU  be  represented  by  A gli  /-  I' ' 

rzr  3- 14159, &c.  For  let  All  —  «,  and 
r;  tlkon  A  6*:=  **  —  a';  andp  .  Alt'  zz  p. 
'  rr  the  area  of  the  circle,  Ac  d  br; 
I  dmhw  of  the  area  of  lhi»  circle  is  2pxs, 
tSmoe  of  a  particle  at  6  in  the  direction 
AH 


JLK 


,  «r  -— ,  by  the  preceding  pro- 
.  UM  ir^ire  the  fluxion  of  tlie  whole  force 
i.^£Sl±^llPi,    The  fluent  of  this 


2/»X   1  — 


AVI 
Bil 


I  fine*. 

T»ap^y  this  to  the  detertnination  of  the 

fl&nt,  by  which  a  particle  without  a  splieru 

•tftod  upon  by  that  ipht-re,  the  law  of 

■aefc  panicle  in   ihe   ^phere  beinn  in- 

'  a*  ihr  H^uar» of  its  distance ;  let  A  B  E  C, 

VI.  fig.  3,  represent  a  section  of  a  !»p)i)fru 

lW  Cfntr*   It  F  ;  Ift  II  be  the  nariii  If, 

C  perpendicular  to   11  t,  join  II  I!  and 

^k     Part  A  r  =  ./,   F  H  =  6,  A  H  =  (TZIZ 

=  C,  U  D  =  V  and  II  B  =  c  -f  j ;  then  A  D 

=  »  —  *-,  E  U  =  2  «  —  .V  +  C,  and  hence 

tD»=  AD    P E  =  H  B'  —  II  D',  or  V^^c 

••  *■  — jr  -ff^e  +  J*  —  v*,    an   equation 

»*wi.a.weget.v=^^+2''+^^'+'' 


aF 


3a  4-  ic 
,  a>  a  -f  <-  —  /'.     Hence, 


fcfoe  of  the  Mfticirs  on  ifie  circle 
Mtr  bl  bC  is,  by  the  last  pro|>ortmn, 

*'l*  ^  26xf  +  x/ 


__2nx2«x  — J» 

:z— * ;    Hiiich    multiplied    hj 

36c+*  ^  ^ 

C  *  4-  X  X  p  X  2  M  X -r  —  XT     , 

— r-j =  givM  ^^ ^j for     iliR 

fluxion  of  the  required  force,  and  the  fluent  of 
tliis  expresssion,  P  ^  "  ^       t  ^  jg  ii,^  fo,^^  ^,f 

the  segment  ABC,  and  therefore  when  B  coin- 
cides with  £,  or  X  ^2  a,  this  expression  be- 
comes — Ai-  the  attraetive  force  of  the  whole 
o  r 

sphere. 

316.  If  the  particles,  of  which  the  globe  is 
composed,  acted  upon  those  without  in  the  re- 
ciprocal duplicate  proportion  of  their  distances, 
the  whole  globe  would  hence  act  upon  them  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  does ;  but,  if  the  particles 
of  the  globe  liare  not  all  of  thera  that  property, 
some  must  act  in  a  greater,  and  some  in  a  less 
[)roporliou  ;  and  if  this  be  the  condition  of  the 
globe,  it  is  plain  that  when  the  body  attracted  is 
in  such  a  situation  in  rt-speci  of  the  globe,  tliat 
the  greater  number  of  the  strongest  particles  are 
nearest  to  it,  the  body  will  be  more  forcibly  at- 
tracted than  when,  by  turning  the  gloljc  about, 
the  greater  quantity  of  weak  particles  should  be 
nearest,  though  the  distance  of  the  body  should 
remain  the  same  from  the  centre  of  the  globe ; 
which  is  contrary  to  what  was  at  first  remarked, 
that  the  globe  acts  equally  on  all  sides.  If  all 
the  particles  of  the  globe  attract  all  the  particles 
of  another  in  llie  proportion  already  mentione<lj, 
the  attracting  globe  will  act  upon  the  other  in  the 
same  proportion  to  the  distance  between  the  cen- 
tie  of  the  globe  which  attracts,  and  the  centre  of 
that  which  is  attracted  :  and  the  proportion  holds 
true,  though  either  or  both  of  the  globes  be  cora- 
poseij  of  dissimilar  parts,  some  rarer,  and  some 
more  dense  ;  provided  only  that  all  the  parts  in 
the  same  globe,  equally  distant  from  the  centre, 
be  homogeneous,  and  likewise  if  botli  globes  at- 
tract each  oOier. 

317.  It  is  thus  shown,  that  this  power  in  the 
great  bodies  of  llie  universe  is  derived  from  the 
same  being  lodged  in  every  particle  of  the  mat- 
ter which  composes  them;  and  consequently  tliat 
it  is  universal  in  matter,  though  the  power  is  too 
minute  to  produce  any  visible  effects  on  the 
small  bodies  with  which  we  are  conversant,  by 
their  action  on  one  another.  In  the  fixed  stars 
indeed  we  have  no  particular  proof  that  they 
have  this  power,  as  we  find  no  appearance  la 
demonstrate  th;it  they  either  act  or  are  acted 
upon  by  it  But  since  this  power  is  found  to 
belong  to  alt  bodies  whereon  we  can  make  ob- 
servation, and  we  find  that  it  is  not  altered 
by  any  change  in  the  shape  of  bodies,  but  ac- 
companies them  in  every  form  without  diminu- 
tion, being  ever  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
solid  matter  in  each,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
such  a  power  belongs  universally  to  all  matter. 

318.  From  the  times  in  which  ilie  satellites 
perform  their  revolutions,  compared  with  their 
distances  from  their  respective  primaries,  the 
proportion  between  the  power  widi  which  om 
primary  attracts  his  satellites,  and  the  force  with 
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which  any  other  attracts  his,  may  he  found  ;  and 
the  proportion  of  the  power  with  which  any 
planet  attracts  his  secondary  to  the  power  with 
which  it  attracts  a  hody  at  its  suHoce,  is  found 
hy  comparing  the  dist'ince  of  t)ie  secondary  planet 
from  the  centre  of  the  primary  with  the  distance 
of  the  primary  planet's  surface  from  the  same ; 
and  from  hence  is  deduced  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  power  of  gravity  upon  the  surface  of  one 
planet  to  ihe  gravity  upon  the  surface  of  another. 
319-  In  a  like  manner  by  comparing  the 
periodical  time  of  a  primary  planet  about  the 
sun,  with  the  revolution  of  a  satellite  about  its 
primary,  may  be  found  the  proportion  of  gravity, 
or  of  the  weight  of  any  body,  on  the  surface  of 
the  sun,  to  the  gravity  or  to  the  weight  of  the 
same  body  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  ptaJnet  which 
carries  about  the  satellite. 

320.  Amongst  the  ancient  mathematicians, 
nothing  could  have  appeared  more  completely  out 
of  the  reach  of  human  intellect,  than  by  calcula- 
tion to  determine  the  mtemal  structure  of  remote 
and  inaccessible  bodies,  that  is,  than  to  find  the 
densities  of  the  planets.  Such,  however,  has  been 
effected  in  modern  limes.  The  density  of  a 
planet  can  be  found  by  comparing  the  velocity 
)D  its  orbit  round  the  sun  with  the  velocity  of  its 
•^ellite,  or  by  determining  the  distance  which  it 
deflected  from  its  tangent  in  one  second  of  time, 
comparing  its  angular  velocity  with  the  mean 
radius  of  its  orbit,  and  by  knowing  the  space 
which  a  heavy  body  fall*  through  in  one  second 
by  the  force  of  gravity  at  its  surface. 

32 1.  To  understand  the  principle  upon  which 
t^iis  detennination  rests,  we  may  observe  that  the 
eflfecl  of  attractiou  at  equal  distances  will  be  in 

Log.  D  =  log.  95000000 r: 79777236 
Log.  m  =  log.       8832 1 7  =  5-9460674 


proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  io  th«l 
tnicting  body  ;  and  at  different  distances,  au 

Suaotity  of  matter  and  the  inverse  square  of/ 
istance  conjointly.     The  quantity  of  mat 
also  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  tlie 
and  its  density  conjointly.    If  therefore  we  kl 
the  effects  of^  the  attraction  of  different 
together  with  their  magnitudes,  we  can  find 
densities,  and  thence  their  quantities  of  i 
To  find  their  densities,  put 
d  ^  the  density  of  the  celestial  object, 
ffj  =  its  diameter, 
a  =  its  quantity  of  matter, 
P  ^  the  periodic  time  of  the  f«votving 
D=  the  mean  distance  of  the  revolving  I 

from  its  central  body, 
t  ^  the  sine  of  the  angle  under  which 
pears  at  the  distance  D,  to  radius  i 

Then  a  varies  as  din\  and  P^  varies  as 


hence,  d  varies  as 


D» 


•H  P> 


bat  a] 


-J.    ;  hence,  d  varies  as  -j-pj  ■ 

From  this  we  conclude  that  the  logarithm  of  | 

density  varies  as  3  X  log. 2  log.  P. 

in  order  to  make  the  comparison  between  ( 
ferent  planets  as  simple  as  possible,  we 
suppose  the  density  of  the  sun  to  be  l,aDd 
logarithm,  which,  taken  from  the  above  for 
will  make  it  so.  Fortius  purpose  we  shall  tak4 
diameter  of  the  sun  ^  883,217  miles,  its  dii 
from  the  earth  95,000,000  miles,  and  the 
periodic  time  365*2564  days.    Uence,  we  h«r 


20316562  X  3  =  60949686 


Log.  P  =  log.    3652564  —  2-5625978  X  2  =  5-1251956 

0-9697730 

the  logarithm  of  the  sun's  density.     But  the  lo-  325.  To  find  the  density  of  Saturn,  if  wt 

gaiithm  of  1  is  0 ;  hence  the  logarithm  of  die  den-  D 

sity  of  a  planet  is  to  that  of  the  sun,  con.sidered  as  ^'^  wcond  satelhte  we  shall  have  —    = 

unity,  as  I  to  3  X  log,  ^-  2  logP--9697730.  and  P  =  2-7368,  therefore  3  x  log.  -    _  J I 

323.  To  find  the  density  of  the  earth,  we  take  „       .nent-t^n  ■          i.         .  ^.>^<*..a^  j.  i 

the  moon  as  the  revolving,  and  the  eaAh  a,  the  Ff"  T  ?.^    .Two    hrJk*.  .^^*  ** ' 

c,  niral  body.     D  =  240000,  m  =  7955,  and  P  "J^^^^'     ^'  "*  '"^^  '^"^  «^  '  '^ 

=  27-32167  ;  and  3  X  log.  P   -  2  log.  P-  .JT  =  "'  *»<^  ^  =  79'3196.     Hence  3  x 

•9697730  is  then  equal  to  •  5959255,  the  log.  of     _    2  W  P  -9697730  is  eaoal  toi 

3-9439.  «                  *                                       ^          1 

To  find  the  density  of  Jupiter.    If  we  take  the  l'5255.'>73  the  log.  of  -3354. 

first  satellite  as  the  revolving  body,  we  shall  have  326.  To  find  the  density  of  Uranus,  if  i»« 

-=-2-8385  and   P  =  1-7691 ;  hence  3  x  log.  the  third  satellite  we  shall  have    —  =  9-5, 

2  log.  -9697730  is  then  equal  to  1-8916918  P=  10-9611, then  3  x  log  -    —  8  log  of  P^ 

the  log.  of -7793.  9697730  is  equal  10—1-8636886,  Ui«  lo|. 

334.  Again,  if  we  take  the  fourth  satellite,  we  7650. 

AdHmve  i?    =    12-65    and    P  =    16  68898,  '^^'"'  '*' "*  '*''*  **'*  *^^  '^^^^  •** 

"            -J  sJiall  have  --  =  44,andP=  I07-«944; 

thereforv  3  x  log    ■-    _  3  log.  P  —  -0697730  j,'" 

utile  equal  to -riJl6380U.e  log.  of -77W.  ^  ^  ^"^m  "  ^ ''^  ? —96mZ0  \»  mipai] 
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.  1-M61M5  ftc  log.  of   7874.    A  tnfling  dif- 
either  m  th«  periodic  time,  or  the  dis- 
of  the  satellite,  wilt  make  ft  eon>iiderab1e 
in  the  densitj  of  the  primary;  and 
r,  if  Atae  be  not  verjr  correct,  the  density 
be  depended  cm  with  any  degree  of  uc- 

3t7.  The  abore  are  the  only  planets  whoie 
4ai«»  can  be  found  by  this  method.  Those 
li  k*i«  DO  satellite,  have  obliged  astrono- 
10  htTe  resootce  to  a  method  much  less 
ititf  depending  on  the  effect,  which  by  ob'^ 
file  planet  is  found  to  produce  in  dis- 
like loocions  of  the  other  planets.  Dr. 
|Be  makes  the  detuity  of  Venus  1-024, 
iBLfclalaade  1038,  that  of  the  earth  being 
\L  lifhf  oBDcl  tides  the  density  of  Mars  to  be 
"of  Mercury  2-3833,  the  earth  being 
jt  tbe  density  of  the  moon  has  been  estimated 
|ilH16  times  the  dtmstty  of  the  earth. 

Vibe  density  of  the  earth  be  taken  equal  to 
I  l|Hn  Aet  of  water,  we  sliatl  have  the  densi- 
l^ar  specific  gravities,  of  the  planets  in  die 
hiia^(  proportions  : — 

Sn  1' 1410 nearly^  to  the  specific  gra- 

Tity  of  opaque  copal 
■rwj  11-63^0     .  .     lend 

T(BM         4'6395     .     .     .     molyhdcTia 
BhA         4'5000     .     .     .     ))ODderous  spar 
Mmi         4*5520     .     .     .     cast  antimony 
Mn  ^-9533     .     .     .     flint  glass 

J^Mr       fyfiB'jy     .     .     .     mulberry  tree 
imm        0-3613     .     ■     .     poplar 
Sob*      0-8866    .    .    .    beech  tree. 

PiVRT  III. 

milXATlOS  OP  THE  CELESTIAL  PHE. 
MilXA.  ACCORDING  TO  THE  NEW- 
WtUTf  DOCTRINE. 

I«i.l — Chr   TBK    CtiiCLts,  Nodes,  Aspects, 
C«s/trscnoirv  &c.  or  the  PtJiseTS. 

m  To  a  spectator  placed  in  the  sun  all  the 
■hMlKOttld  appear  to  describe  circles  annually 
i^is  keavcM;  for,  ihou^  their  motions  are 
rettipCicil,  the  eccentricity  is  so  small,  that 
HMBoe  between  them  and  true  circles  is 
iflMdjpafteiTed«e^'enon  earth;  and  at  the  sun, 
r  gieat  or  small,  it  would  entirely  vanish. 
TWeckfcies,  which  in  such  a  situation  would  ap> 
yov  to  be  annually  described  amon^;  the  fixed 
■i^afc  called  the  heliocentric  circles  of  the 
^■Hto.  To  a  spectator  m  the  sun,  the  comets, 
■^^motslif  in  the  most  eccentric  orbits,  would 
AiMMT  10  describe  circles  iathe  heavens:  for, 
A«^  dnrortrits  are  m  reality  rery  lon^  ellipses, 
is ikBaol  them  extended  to  the  heavens  would 
Ma  t  ^tr»l  cirrle  of  which  the  eye  would  be  the 
MOr ;  ooly,  as  the  real  motion  is  in  an  ellipsis, 
fcbedy  wotiJd  appear  to  move  much  more  sJow- 
If  ia  loaw  past  o/  the  circle  than  another,  and 
W  Mir  dcawTcly  in  magnitude. 

89L  To  hi  inhalant  of  any  planet,  however, 

A|  tm  apptan  to  p>  round  in  its  own  hcliocen- 

[Mrdfcki»o*  to  describe  in  the  heavens  that  same 

|«lM«ivafcieklhepUnet  would  appear  to  dn  if  seen 

iIm  MB.     TbtM,  in  plate  X\'l.  fig.  8,  when 


the  earth  is  at  o,  if  we  draw  a  line  from  a  through 
the  sun  at  S,  the  point  G,  in  the  sphere  of  the 
heavens  where  the  line  terminates,  is  the  place 
where  the  sun  then  appears  to  an  inhabitant  of  the 
earth.  In  a  month's  time  the  earth  will  go  from 
o  to  5  ;  draw  a  line  then  through  the  sun,  and  its 
extremity  at  H  will  point  out  his  apparent  place 
at  that  time.  In  iike  manner,  if  wc  draw  lines 
from  the  earth  in  twelve  several  situations,  in 
which  it  is  represented  for  the  twelve  mouths  of 
the  year,  the  sun's  apparent  place  will  be  found 
us  above ;  and  so  it  would  be  found  by  a  speo 
tator  placed  in  \'^enus,  or  any  other  planet. 

330.  The  heliocentric  circle  of  the  earth  is  call- 
ed the  ecliptic ;  because  eclipses  of  the  sun  or 
moon  can  only  hajipen  when  the  latter  is  in  or 
near  it.  By  some  ancient  writers  it  has  been 
called  the  circle  of  the  sun,  or  the  oblique  circle, 
because  it  cuts  the  equator  at  oblique  angles.  It 
is  also  called!  by  Ptolemy  the  circle  which  passes 
through  the  midst  of  the  animals;  because  the 
twelve  constellations  through  which  it  passes, 
were  anciently  all  represented  by  animals,  or 
parts  of  them,  though  now  the  balance  is  intro- 
duced in  place  of  the  claws  of  the  scorpion.  For 
this  reason  a  bell,  taken  in  tlie  concave  sphere 
of  the  heavens,  about  ten  degrees  on  each  side  of 
the  ecliptic,  is  called  the  zodiac,  from  l^taov,  an 
animal,  and  the  constellations  through  which  the 
ecliptic  is  drawn,  are  called  the  constellations  of 
the  zodiac. 

331.  Although  the  sun  apparently  goes  round 
the  earth  annually  in  (his  circle,  we  cannot  deter- 
mine his  place  by  mere  inspection,  as  we  can  do 
tliat  of  any  other  heavenly  body  ;  for  the  fixed 
stars  are  the  only  marks  by  which  we  can  deter- 
mine the  place  of  any  of  the  celestial  bodies ;  and 
the  superior  brightness  of  the  sun  renders  them 
totally  invisible,  except  in  the  time  of  a  great 
eclipse,  when  his  light  is  for  a  lime  totally  ob- 
scured. But  though  we  cannot  know  the  place 
of  the  sun  directly,  it  is  easily  found  from  a 
knowledge  of  those  fixed  stars  which  are  opposite 
to  him. 

332.  Thus,  in  plate  IX .  fig.  9,  suppose  it  the 
time  of  the  year  m  which  the  earth  is  at  g,  tf 
we  know  that  the  point  G  is  then  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  sun,  we  know  that  A,  its  opposite, 
is  the  sun's  place,  and  consequently,  by  nnding 
llie  places  throughout  the  year  diametncally  op- 
posite to  the  sun, as  G  H  IK L M  A B C  D  E F,  we 
may  be  a.ssured  tliat  in  thest-  times  the  sun's  place 
was  in  the  points  A  BCDEFGHl  KLM.  The 
point  in  the  heavens  diametncally  opposite  to  the 
sun  may  be  known  every  night  at  twelve  o'clock 
when  the  stars  are  visible  ;  for  the  star  which  has 
an  elevation  above  the  horizon,  at  that  time  equal 
to  the  sun's  depression  below  it,  is  directly  op- 
posite to  him. 

333.  When  the  position  of  the  ecliptic  is  thus 
determined,  the  latitude  of  the  moon,  or  any 
star,  is  measured  by  its  distance  from  the  eclip- 
tic, :n  the  same  manner  as  the  latitudes  of  places 
on  the  earth  are  reckoned  by  their  distance  from 
the  equatr»r,and  circles  passing  through  the  polfv 
of  the  ecliptic  at  right  angles  to  its  plane,  are 
called  circles  of  latitude.  "Tlve  declination  of  any 
celestial  body  is  its  deriation  from  the  ctjuatoi 
towards  the  pole  nearest  to  it. 
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334.  The  latitude  of  any  planet  is  either  he- 
liocentric or  geoceotric.  The  heliocentric  laititude 
la  its  distance  from  the  ecliptic  as  seen  from  the 
sun,  and  its  geocentric  as  seen  from  the  earth.  As 
the  orbits  of  the  planets  are  inclined  in  tlifTerent 
ani;les  to  the  ecliptic,  the  lieliocentric  latitude  of 
any  planet,  is  almost  always  different  from  its  geo- 
centric latitude.  Thus,  let  AB,  plate  VII.  fig. 
1 1,  be  the  orbit  of  t]»e  earth,  C  D  the  orbit  of  \'e- 
nus,  viewed  with  the  eye  in  their  common  section, 
wherein  tliey  appear  straight  lines ;  let  E  and  F 
be  two  opposite  points  of  the  ecliptic  ;  and  sup- 
pose Venus  to  be  iu  the  point  C.  If  she  were  at 
that  time  newed  from  the  sun  S,  she  would  ap- 
pear in  the  poiut  of  the  heavens  marked  H,  and 
ner  heliocentric  latitude  is  then  FH;  but  if 
viewed  from  the  earth  in  B,  she  will  appear  at 
g  ;  and  her  geocentric  is  only  T  g. 

335.  The  planets  Mercury  and  Venus,  who-se 
orbits  are  included  in  that  of  the  earth,  are  called 
inferior ;  and  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  tlie 
Geoi<^um  Sidus,  are  called  superior  planets. 
The  two  points  where  the  heliocentric  circle  of 
any  planet  cuts  the  ecliptic,  are  called  its  nodes; 
and  that  which  the  planet  passes  through  as  it 
goes  into  north  latitude,  is  called  the  ascending 
node,  and  is  marked  thus  iS  ;  and  the  oppo.<ite 
lo  this  is  called  the  descending  node,  and  is 
marked  Q.  A  line  drawn  from  one  node  to  the 
other  is  called  the  line  of  the  nodes  of  the  pla- 
net, which  is  the  common  section  of  tlie  plane  of 
•he  ecliptic,  and  tliat  of  the  planet  produced  on 
each  side  to  the  fixed  star$. 

336.  Tlie  zodiac  is  either  astral  or  local. 
The  astral  is  divided  into  twelve  unequal  parts, 
because  it  contains  twelve  celestial  constellations, 
some  of  which  are  larger  than  others.  The  local 
todiac  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  part«,  called 
signs,  each  contaiuing  lliirty  degrees.  These  are 
counted  from  the  point  where  the  equator  and 
ecliptic  intersect  each  other  at  the  time  of  the 
vernal  equinox ;  and  are  denoted  by  particular 
marks,  according  to  the  apparent  annual  motion 
nf  the  sun.  See  plate  V.  figr.  Ct.  A  motion  in 
the  heavens  in  the  order  of  these  si^,^i.=;,  as  from 
Aries  to  Taurus,  is  said  to  be  a  motion  in  conse- 
quence; and  such  are  the  true  motions  of  all  the 
planets,  though  their  apparent  motions  are  some- 
times contrary,  and  tlien  they  are  said  to  move  in 
antpcedencc.  The  local  lodiac  is  not  always  in- 
variably tlie  same  as  to  the  places  of  the  several 
signs,  though  the  whole  always  takes  up  the  same 
place  in  the  hi^vens,  vii.  ten  degrees  on  each 
side  the  ecliptic.  Tlie  points  where  the  celestial 
equator  cuts  tho  ecliptic,  are  found  to  have  a  mo- 
tion in  antecedence  of  about  thy  seconds  a 
yeiir. 

337.  This  chancre  of  place  of  the  Arst  point  of 
the  ecliptic,  from  whence  tli«  sigtu  are  counted, 

OFT'  -    ■  '■'  f  - ' — '■•  •-  ''^r  signs  themselves; 

wl  le  for  a  ffw  years, 

|'>V     Thus,  since 

^  theGiMln, 

tint  point  of 

'iiT«»  a  whole 

:  iht-  niiilillif 

'he  mid- 

niltun, 

I  i<  ut  natui-i 


h;. 

Wl.: 

the  eel  1 1 
sign  :  ill     . 

of  ihl!  CU  FJ>l<.lLl  l<  I- 

die  of  |'isc»-H.     ^ 
boweter^the  si^ts  ^tilL 


and  marks.     When  the  zodiac  it  menlioni 
astronomers,  the  local  lodiac  is  generally 

338.  The  longitude  of  a  phenomenon 
heavens  is  in  the  number  of  degrees 
from  the  first  point  of  Aries  on  the  eclij 
place  where   a  circle  of  latitude  drawn  ^ 
the  phenomenon  would  cut  the  ecliptic  at 
angles.      Every  phenomenon    in    the  heal 
whether  in  the  zodiac  or  not,  is  thus  refer 
the  ecliptic  by  its  circle  of  latitude,  or  great  < 
passing  through  the  phenomenon,  and  cv 
the  ecliptic  at  right  angles;  and  whatever! 
the  circle  of  latitude  passes  through,  the  pli 
menon   is  said  to  have  its  place  in  that 
though  ever  so  lar  distant  from  it. 

339.  Some  astronomers  make  the  local 
invariable  ;  for  which  purp>ose  they  inuginej 
cle  of  latitude  drawn  liirough  the  first  star  i 
constellaiion  Aries,  marked  in  Bayer's  cat 
by  the  Greek  letter  y ;  and  reckon  their  longif 
fiom  the  point  where  that  circle  cuts  the  eclij 
This  star  is  called  the  first  star  of  the  Ram ;  i 
when  this  method  is  made  use  of,  the   longitj 
of  any  phenomenon  is  said  to  be  so  many  : 
degrees,  minutes,  &c.  from  the  first  star 
Ram.     Thus,    in    Street's  Caroline  Tab 
longitude  of  Jupiter's   ascending   node  tst 
signs  eight  degrees  from  the  first  star  of  i 
which  is  thus  marked :  Long.  %  Q  al*  t'< 
The  common  way  of  reckoning  Uie  lor 
a  phenomenon,  is  to  take  yt  for  the  fir 
the  ecliptic,  and  not  to  number  the  dc^ 
round  that  circle  as  a  continued  series, 
make  a  new  beginning  at  the  first  point  di 
si<n,  and  to  reckon  from  thence  only  thef 
of  30°.     When  this  method  is  made  ose 
longitude  of  any  phenomenon   is  expr 
saying  it  is  in  such  a  degree,  and  sucti  a  i 
of  a  sicn :  and  thos  we  may  express  the  ! 
tude  of  the  ascending  node  of  Mercury,  5 
13°  40',  and  so  of  any  other.     The  place 
phenomtnon  in  the  heavens  is  expresi^ed  hfi 
ting  down  its  longitude  and  latitude. 

340.  Every  planet,  like  the  moon,  is ; 
in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  and  sometic 
opiKJiition.     Its  conjunction  is  when    t)ie 
ct- iitric  place  of  the  planet  is  the  same  with ' 
of  thi?  sun ;  though  an  exact  or  central  conji 
lion  can  only  take  place  when  the  line 
nodes  passes  through  the  earth,  and  the 
itself  is  in  one  uf  its  nodes  at  the  time, 
however,  in  general,  called  a  coryunction  or^ 
position,  when  the  same  circle  of  latitude  _ 
til  rough   the  sun  and  planet  at  the  same 
When  the  geocentric  place  of  a  planet  is 
a  quarter  of  a  circle  from  the  sun's  plafec,| 
planet  is  said  to  be  in  quadrature  or  in  a  ' 
tile  aspect  with  the  sun ;  and  these  temuij 
used   in  a  hke  sense  when  applied  to  any] 
of  tlie  heavenly  bodies.     Thus  the  son  aod  1 
or  the  moon  and  any  planet,  or  any  two 
may  be  in  conjuiKiion,  oppoaiuon,  or  qv 

341.  Bendes  these,  the  ancients  reckoocdl 
other  aspects,  the  trine  and  the  sextilt;  Ami 
mer  when  the  bodies  were  distant  120*,  avl^ 
latter  when  only  half  that  distance.     TbcM  I 

{Nf<rt«i  an.'  mark«ii  thus  : 
onjunct.  Opposrtton    Quadra.  Trine 
6  8  Zi  A 
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fcrmerly  lupposed  to  influence 
of  Quokind;  but  astrology,  which 
these  joflocaccs,  is  now  juatly  re- 

'  inferior  planets  have  two  kinds  of 

with  the  snn ;  one  in  the  inferior  pait 

^circles,  the  other  in  the  superior  part. 

FT  the  planet  is  between  the  earth 

;  »n«i  in  the  latter  the  sun  is  between 

<H.    The  inferior  planets  can 

ition  to  the  sun,  nor  even  ap^ 

<lisunce  from  him.     The  length 

their    elon^'ation.     Thus,  in 

let  OPQRT  be  part  of  the 

sun ;  and  the  three  circles  round 

cf  Mercury,  Venus,  and  the  earth. 

earth  to  be  at  A,  the  sun's  geocen- 

be  at  Q.     K  Mercury  be  then  at 

place  is  likewise  at  Q ;  so  that 

Ion  with  the  sun  in  his  inferior 

If  as  M,  his  geocentric  place  is  like- 

ao  that  be  is  in  conjunction  iu  his 

icircle. 

like  manner,  Veous  at  E  if  in  con- 

ber  inferior  semicircle,  at  G  in  her 

if  we  suppose  the  earth  to  be  at  A, 

H,  her  geocentric  place  is  T,  and 

QT,  which  in  this  fignre  is  the 

for  this  always  takes   place 

line  from  the  e^ih  touches  the 

t,  as  is  evident  frurn  the  fit^re ; 

the  planet  be  in  its  aphelion  at 

us  the  greatest  possible  elongation 

b  Q  P  when  be  is  in  bis  aphelion  at 

quantity  of  this  is  found  by  astrono- 

'  IDS   to    be   about   twenty-eight 

^at  of  Venus  about  forty-eight. 

ets   in   their   elongations  are 

and  sometimes  westward  of 

fenner  case  they  appear  in  the 

the  latter  in  the  rooming.    The 

and  his  nearness  to  the  sun 

being  oi^n  taken  notice  of; 

and  beauty  of  Venus  iiave 

an  ages,  celebnoed  as  the  evening 

sometimes   appear  to   go 

backward,  and  sometimes  to 

difTitreiit  conditions  are  by 

leaflet!  direct,  retrograde,  and  station- 

tiiey  to  be  viewed  from  the  sun  tliey 

lya  appear  direct;  but  when  viewed 

r  (ilanL'ts  appear  direct 

J  per  semicircles,   and 

•w  ustru   lower  ones.     Thus  in 

■appose  tlic  earth  at  rest  at  A, 

^       cotflgon  hu  orbit  from  N  lo  I, 

[mTI,  nis  motion  appears  to  an  oh- 

Ktrograde,  or  contrary  to  lite 

namely   from  K  to  Q  and 

when  iti  that  part  of  his  orbit 

Iwem  I.  and  N,  his  motion  appears 

P  lo  Q  and  from  Q  to  R. 

earth  is  in  ihe  line  of  nodes  of 

the  apparent  motion  of  the 

:;lit  line,    because   the 

f."-  the  eye ;  if  in  a  con- 

ttij<|<  (  Miiiicirclc,  he  passes  behind 

is  liis   lower  semicircle,  he  passes 


before  it,  and  will  then  b?  seen  by  an  observer 
on  the  earth  to  pass  over  the  sun's  disk  like  a 
round  and  very  black  spot.  Were  the  plane 
of  his  orbit  coincident  with  the  ecliptic,  tins 
appearance  would  be  seen  every  yeai' ;  but  by 
reason  of  the  obliquity  of  the  two  planes  to  each 
otlier,  it  is  much  more  rare. 

346.  Mercury,  however,  was  seen  in  this  man- 
ner November  12lh,  1782,  at  3h.  44ra.  in  the 
afternoon;  May  4th,  1786,  at  6h.57m.  in  the 
morning ;  and  December  6th,  1789,  at  3  h.  55  m. 
in  the  afternoon ;  but  was  not  seen  again,  in  this 
island  at  least,  until  the  year  1799,  May  7th,  at 
2  h.  34  m.  in  the  afternoon.  In  like  manner, 
Venus  sometimes  appears  as  a  black  spot  on  tlie 
sun,  but  more  seldom  than  Mercury.  She  was 
tlius  seen  first  in  1639;  afterwards  in  tlie  years 
1761  and  1769;  but  will  not  again  be  visible  in 
this  manner  till  the  year  1874. 

347.  VVhen  the  earth  is  out  of  the  line  of  the 
nodes  of  an  inferior  planet,  its  orbit  appears  an 
ellipsis,  more  or  less  eccentric,  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  In  these 
cases  the  motion  of  Mercury  is  unequal ;  faster 
near  the  inferior  conjunction,  but  most  unequal 
in  the  inferior  semicircle,  going  througii  the  un- 
equal spaces  into  which  the  ellipsis  is  divided. 
The  motions  of  the  inferior  planets,  both  direct 
and  retrograde,  are  very  unequal ;  and  this  ine- 

3uality  proceeds  not  from  the  eccentricity  of 
leir  orbits,  but  from  the  projection  of  their 
orbits  into  long  ellipses,  and  is  therefore  a  mere 
optical  deception. 

348.  These  planets  appear  stationary  while 
changing  their  motion  from  direct  lo  retrograde, 
or  from  retrograde  to  direct.  If  the  earth  stood 
still,  the  timraoftheir  appearing  stationary  would 
be  at  llieir  greatest  elongation ;  for  though  it  be 
a  property  of  the  circle,  that  a  straight  line  car, 
only  toucn  it  in  one  point,  yet  when  the  circle  is 
very  large,  the  recess  from  the  tangent  is  not  per- 
ceptible for  a  considerable  time,  llius  in  pliite 
IX.  fig.  11,  suppose  the  earth  to  he  at  rest  m  A 
V'enus  would  appear  stationary,  her  geocentric 
place  continuing  at  T  all  the  while  she  is  going 
in  her  orbit  from  a  lo  t;  because  her  deviatior 
from  the  visual  line  AT  would  scarcely  be  per- 
ceptible so  near  the  point  of  contact  H. 

349.  The  inferior  planets,  therefore,  to  an  ia- 
habitant  of  the  earth,  appear  always  near  the  snn  • 
alternately  going  from  and  returning  to  him, 
sometimes  in  straight  lines,  at  others  in  elliptical 
curves,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other ; 
sometimes  so  near  as  to  be  rendered  invisible  by 
his  stronger  light.  Sometimes,  when  in  or  near 
their  nodes,  they  pass  behind  the  sun  in  their 
superior  semicircles,  or  pass  between  him  and 
us ;  in  which  case  they  appear  like  black  spots 
on  bis  disk,  as  above-mentioned.  For  the  better 
comprehending  of  these  motions,  however,  we 
have  hitherto  supposed  the  earth  to  stand  still  in 
some  part  of  its  orbit,  while  they  go  round  the 
sun  in  tlieirs ;  but  as  this  is  not  the  case,  it  now 
remains  to  consider  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  consequence  of  the  earth's  motion. 

350.  Were  the  earth  to  stand  still  in  any  part 
of  Its  orbit,  ns  at  A,  the  places  of  conjuncUon, 
both  in  the  superior  and  inferior  jemicircJc,  u\ 
also  of  the  greatest  elongation ;  and.  constqueoti). 
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the  places  of  direct  and  retrognde  motion,  and 
of  tne  stations  of  an  inferior  planet,  would 
always  be  in  (he  same  part  of  tlie  heavens.  Tlius, 
ill  plate  IX.  fig.  11,  upon  this  supposition,  the 
places  of  Mercury's  stations  would  always  be  the 
points  P  and  R,  the  arc  of  his  direct  motion  P  R, 
and  of  his  retrogfrade  motion  R  P ;  whereas,  on 
account  of  the  earth's  motion,  the  places  wliere 
these  appearances  happen  are  continually  advanc- 
ing forward  in  tlie  ecliptic,  according  to  the  order 
of  the  signs.  In  fig.  10,  plate  Mil.,  let  A  B  C  D 
be  the  orbit  of  the  earth  ;  e/g  h  that  of  Mercury, 
0  the  sun;  G  FKI  an  arc  of  tlie  ecliptic  ex- 
tended to  the  fixed  xtars.  >Mien  the  earth  is  at 
A,  the  sun's  geocentric  place  is  ;»t  F;  and  Mer- 
cury, in  order  to  a  conjunction,  must  be  in  the 
line  AF;  that  is,  in  his  orbit  he  must  be  at/ or 
A.  Suppose  him  to  be  atf,  in  his  inferior  semi- 
circle ;  if  tlie  earth  stood  still  at  A,  his  next 
conjunction  would  be  when  he  is  in  his  superior 
semicircles  at  A ;  the  places  of  his  trreatest  elonga- 
tion also  would  be  at  cand  g,  and  in  the  ecliptic 
at  E  and  G ;  but  supposing  the  earth  to  go  on  in 
its  orbit  from  A  to  B,  the  sun's  geocentric  plaice 
is  now  at  K ;  and  Mercury,  in  order  to  be  in 
conjunction,  ought  to  be  in  the  line  B  K  at  in. 
As  Dv  the  motion  of  the  earth,  the  places  of  Mer- 
cury s  conjunctions  with  the  sun,  are  thus  con- 
tinually carried  round  in  the  ecliptic,  in  conse- 
quence, so  the  places  of  his  utmost  elongations 
must  be  carriea  in  consequence  also.  Thus, 
when  the  earth  is  at  A,  the  places  of  his  greatest 
elongation  from  the  sun  are  in  the  ecliptic  E  and 
G ;  the  motion  of  the  earth  from  A  to  B  ad- 
vances them  forward  ftom  G  to  L,  and  from  E 
to  I. 

351.  The  geocentric  motion  of  Veuus  maybe 
explained  in  a  similar  manner ;  only  as  the  mo- 
tion of  Venus  is  much  slower  than  that  of  Mer- 
cury, his  conjunctions,  oppositions,  elongations, 
and  stations,  all  return  much  more  iirequently 
than  those  of  Venus. 

352.  To  explain  the  stationary  appearances  of 
the  planets,  it  must  be  remembered  thai  tlie 
diameter  of  die  earth's  orbit,  and  even  of  that  of 
Saturn,  are  but  mere  points  in  comparison  of  the 
distance  of  the  fixed  stars ;  and,  tjierefore,  any 
two  lines,  absolutely  parallel,  Uiough  drawn  at 
the  distance  of  the  diameter  of  Saturn's  orbit 
from  each  other,  would  if  coutinued  to  the  fixed 
stars,  appear  to  us  to  terminate  in  the  same  point. 
Let  tlie  two  circles,  plate  IX.  fig.  4,  represent  the 
orbits  of  \'enus  and  of  the  earth ;  let  the  lines 
AE,  BF,  CG,DII,bep*ralleltoSP;  weraay 
neveithelew  affinn  that,  if  continued  to  the  div 
taoceof  the  fixed  stars,  they  would  all  terminate 
in  the  same  pomt  with  the  line  S  P.  Suppose, 
then,  Venus  at  £,  while  the  earth  is  at  A,  the  vi- 
sual ray,  by  which  she  is  seen,  is  in  the  line  A  E. 
Suppose  ai^n,  that  while  Venus  goes  from  F.  to 
F,  tht  earth  goes  from  A  to  B,  the  visual  ray,  by 
which  \'enus  is  now  seen,  is  B  F,  parallel  to  A 
E;  and  therefore,  Venus  will  be  all  tliat  time 
stationary,  appearing  in  that  point  of  the  hea- 
vens where  S  P  extended  would  terminate ;  this 
sUtion  is  at  her  changing  from  direct  to  retro- 
grade. Again,  suppose,  when  the  earth  is  at  C, 
Venus  is  at  G,  and  the  visual  line  C  G  ;  if,  while 
ibe  earth  goe*  from  C  to  D,  Venus  goes  from  G 


to  H,  so  that  she  is  seen  in  the  line  G  H, 
to  CG,  she  will  be  all  that  time  stationary, 
peanng  in  the  point  where  a  line  drawn  frc 
through  P  would  terminate.  This  station 
her  changing  from  retrograde  to  direct;  and 
are  in  her  inferior  semicircle. 

353.  An  inferior  planet,  when  in  conjon 
with  the  sun,  in  its  infenor  semicircle,  is 
be  in  perigee,  and  when  in  the  other,  to 
apogee,  on  account  of  its  different  distances 
the  earth.  Their  real  aistances  from  tlie 
when  in  perigee  are  variable,  partly  owin 
the  eccentricities  of  their  orbits,  as  well  as 
nf  the  earth ;  and  partly  owing  to  the  motioi 
the  different  bodies,  by  which  it  happens 
they  are  in  perigee,  in  different  parts  of 
orbits.  The  least  possible  distance  is  wher 
perigee  happens  at  the  time  that  the  eax' 
in  its  periiielion,  and  when  the  planet  it  .^:a 
aphelion. 

354.  The  difference  of  distance  betweena^ 
earth  and  inferior  planets,   at  different 
makes  a  considerable  variation  in  Uieir  ap 
diameters,  which  indeed  is  very  observablie 
the  planets ;  and  thus,  they  sometimes  look 
siderably  larger  than  at  others.      This 
of  magnitude  in  Mercury  is  nearly  as 
and  in  Venus,  no  less  than  32  to  1 .     Any 
unassisted  by  instruments,  may  observe 
ferior  planet  alternately  approach  nearer 
nearer  the  sun,  until  at  last  it  comes  into 
junction  with  him,  and  then  recedes  &nhei 
farther,  till  it  is  at  its  greatest  elongation,  i 
will  be  first  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the 
but,  if  we  observe  the  apparent  change 
of  an  inferior  planet,  in  the  sphere  of  the 
its  direct  n^otions,  stations,  and  rt 
ineasuring  its  diameter  trequently  with 
crometer,  we  shall  find,  by  its  decrease 
times,  and  increase  at  others,  that  its 
from  us  is  very  considerably  varied. 

355.  As  the  superior  planets  moTe  in  a 
orbit  than  the  earth,  they  can  only  be  ia 
junction  with  the  sun,  when  they  are  on  that 
opposite  to  the  earth ;  as,  on  the   otlter  ~ 
ihey  are  in  opposition  to  him,  when  the 
between  the  sun  and   them.     They  are  to 
drature  with  him,  when  the  geocentric 
are  90*  distant  from  that  of  the  sun.     In 
to  understand  their  apparent  motions,  we 
suppose  them  to  stand   stUI,   in  some 
their   orbit,  while  the  earth  makes  a  coi 
revolution  in  hers ;  in  which  ca.<ie,  any 
planet  woald  then  have  the  following  ap{ 
ances : 

356.  1.  While  the  eazth  is  in  her  miMt 
semicircle,   the  motioa  of  the  planet  wiB 
direcL     2.    While  the  earth  is  in  her  vif 
semicircle,  the    pUnet   wjU  be  retmgmde. 
While  the  earth  is  near  thos«  places  of  tta 
where  a  line  drawn  from  the  planet  wooU 
tangent,  it  would  appear  to  be  stationary, 
in  plate  VIII.  fig.  6,  let  a  (  r  d  represent  the 
of  the  earth  ;  S  the  sun ;  E  F  G  an  arc  of 
orbit  of  Juptler;  ABC  an  arc  of  the  fc\i 
projected  on  tlie  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars, 
pose  Jupiter  to  continue  at  F,  while  the 
goes  round  in  her  orbit,  according  to  the 
of  the  letters  abtJ      While  the  earth  is 
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«M(  dMbnt  from  Jupiter,  going  fWini 

fram  » to  IT,  his  motion  in  th«  heavens 

ifntt.  or  from  A  to  B,  and  from 

1  le  earth   i^  in  its  nearest 

r  iioo  of  Jupiter  would  ajv 

pdc  irom  L'  to  B,  and  from  B  to  A ; 

ii,mf\M  eoiuidered  as  .«o  many  dif- 

bai,  from  whence  an  inhabitant  of  the 

I  lisw  Jvpiter  at  different  seasons  of 

kd  « Itraiffht  line  drawn  from  each  of 

IH,  tbraugh  F  the  place  of  Jupiter, 

Md  10  ifae  ecliptic,  would  show  his 

Ik»  ifacR  to  be  successively  at  A,  B, 

flhk  the  earth  is  near  the  points  of 

lie,  Jupiter  would  appear  stationary, 

k  nuial  ray  drawn  through  both  pla- 

not  sensibly  differ  from  the  tangent 

iWlien  the  earth  is  at  b,  a  line  drawn 

iDgil  S  and  F  to   l)ie  ecliptic,  shows 

in  conjiinciion  with  the  sun  at  B. 

is  at  if,  a  line  drawn   from  d 

ilinued  to  the  ecliptic,  would  ter- 

pqml  opposite  to  B  ;  which  shows 

lobe  in  opposition  to  the  sun  ;  and 

that  his  motion  is  direct  in  the 

but  retrognde  when  in  opposition 

direct  ntotion  of  a  superior  planet  is 

B«ai«r  it  is  to  a  conjunction,  and 

ippraacbes  to  a  quadrature  with  tlie 

V  IB  t^.  9,  plate  XIII.,  let  (7)  be 

little  circle  round  it  the  orbit  of  the 

a  b  c  d  efg  is  the  most  distant 

OPQ,an  arc  of  the  orbit  of  Jupiter ; 

^EFO,  an  arc  of  the  ecliptic  m  the 

stars.     If  we  suppose  Ju- 

1  at  P,  by  the  earth  s  motion 

Would  appear  to  move   direct 

ibing  the  unequal  arcs  AB, 

F,  F  G,  io  equal  times.    When 

4f  Jupiter  is  in  conjunction  with 

O,  and  there  his  direct  motion  is 

%m  the  earth  is  m  that  part  of  her 

line  drawn  from  Jupiter  would 

;  die  points   r  or  g,  Jupiter  is 

■rfntlore  with  tlie  sun ;    and    the 

tdl  is  to  any  of  these  points,  the 

geocentric  motion  of  Jupiter;  for 

)  md  D£  are  greater  than  BC  or 

arc*  BC  and  £F  are  greater  than 

MCrognde  motion   of   a  superior 

r  the  nearer  it  is  to  an  opposition, 

it  BpmiMches  to  a   quadrature 

TbM,  M  0,  fig.  10,  plate  XIU. 

le  bctle  circle  round  it  the  orbit  of 

ifkikimnts  the  nearest  se- 

[*Q,  «n  vc  of  the  orbit  of  Jupiter, 

of  tb«  ecliptic:  if  wi*  suppose  Ju- 

i  gbil  at  r,  by  the  earth's  motion 

he  woold  appear  to  move  retro- 

ID  Hj  dw"-"  —  ''c  unequal  arcs 

K.  Jil<«  i  in  equal  times. 

nk  MUi I  ■  • '  .•|i[)ears  at  K,  in 

I  ikt  mn.  and  there  lus  retrograde 
L     When  the  ••arih  is  either  at 
of  eentact  of  the  ungcnts  Pg 
is  Dearly  in  quadrature  with 
ihe  Bcucff  b«  b  to  either  of  these 


points,  the  slower  is  his  retrogradation ;  for  tlie 
arcs  IK  and  KL  are  greater  than  HI  or  LM  j 
and  the  arcs  H I  and  K  M  are  greater  than  G  H  or 
M  N.  Since  the  direct  motion  is  swifter  when 
the  eartli  is  at  d,  and  conUnues  dimioishingr  till 
it  changes  to  retrograde,  it  must  be  insensible 
near  the  time  of  change ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  retrograde  motion  being  swiftest  when  the 
earth  is  in  A-,  and  diminishing  gradually  till  it 
changes  lo  direct,  must  also  at  the  time  of  thai 
change  be  insensible  ;  for  any  motion  gruduiilly 
decreasing  till  it  changes  into  a  contrary  one 
gradually  increasing,  roust  at  tlie  time  of  tlie 
change  be  altogetlier  insensible. 

359.  Tlie  same  changes  in  the  apparent  mo- 
tions of  this  planet  will  also  take  place,  if  we 
suppose  him  to  go  on  slowly  in  his  orbit;  only 
they  will  happen  every  year  when  the  earth  is  in 
different  parts  of  ber  orbit,  and  consequently  at 
different  times  of  the  year.  Thus,  fig.  6,  plate 
VII  [.,  let  us  suppose  that  while  the  earth  goes 
round  her  orbit  Jupiter  goes  from  F  to  G,  the 
points  of  the  earth's  orbit  from  which  Jupiter 
will  now  appear  to  be  stationary,  will  be  a  and 
y;  and  consequently  his  stations  must  be  at  a 
time  of  the  year  different  from  the  former.  The 
conjunction  of  Jupiter  with  the  sun  will  now  be 
when  the  earth  is  at  /',  and  his  opposition  when 
it  is  at  e ,-  for  whicti  reason  these  also  will  hap' 
pen  at  times  of  the  year  different  from  those  of 
the  preceding  opposition  and  conjunction,  The 
motion  of  Saturn  is  so  slow,  that  it  makes  but 
little  alteration  either  in  the  times  or  places  of 
his  conjunction  or  opposition  ;  and  no  doubt  the 
same  will  take  place  in  a  more  eminent  degree 
in  Ilerschel;  but  the  motion  of  Mars  is  so  much 
swifter  than  even  that  of  Jupiter,  that  both  the 
times  and  places  of  his  conjunctions  and  op- 
posiuoDs  are  thereby  very  much  altered. 

360.  A  superior  planet  is  in  apogee  when  io 
conjunction  with  the  sun,  and  in  perigee  when 
in  opposition ;  and  every  one  of  the  superior 
planets  is  at  its  least  possible  distance  from  the 
earth  where  it  is  in  perigee  and  perihelion  at  the 
same  time.  Their  apparent  diameters  are  va- 
riable, according  to  their  distances,  like  those  of 
tlie  inferior  planets ;  and  this,  as  might  natu- 
rally be  expected,  is  most  remarkable  in  the 
planet  Mars,  who  is  nearest  us.  In  liis  nearest 
approach,  this  planet  is  twenty-five  times  larger 
than  when  farthtesl  oiT,  Jupiter  Kvice  and  a  half, 
and  Saturn  once  and  a  half.  As  the  limes  of 
conjunction,  utmost  elongation,  direct  or  re- 
trograde motions  of  the  inferior  planets,  depend 
on  the  combinations  of  their  motions  in  their 
orbits  with  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit, 
any  of  these  appearances  will  be  more  frequent 
in  Mercury  tlian  in  Venus,  because  the  former 
moves  with  a  swifter  motion  in  his  orbii,  and 
consequently  must  more  frequently  pass  through 
those  places  where  he  u  in  conjunction,  ice. 

361.  The  time  in  which  any  of  the  inferior 
planets  will  return  into  a  given  situation,  may  he 
easily  known.  Compute  the  diurnal  heliocentric 
motions  of  \'enus  and  of  the  earth  ;  the  differ- 
ence of  these  motions  is  the  diurnal  motion  of 
Venus  from  the  earth,  or  the  quantity  by  which 
Venus  would  be  seen  to  recede  from  ihc  corlh 
every  day  by  a  spectator  placed  in  the  sun :  thus 
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the  mean  molion  of  V'enm  is  every  day  about 
SO  m.  and  8  %. ;  the  difference  is  37  m.  There- 
fore, as  37  m.  is  to  360",  or  to  21,600  m.  so  is 
one  day  to  ilie  lime  wherein  Venus,  having  left 
the  earth,  recedes  from  her  360' ;  that  is,  to  the 
time  wherein  she  returns  to  the  eartii  again,  or 
the  time  between  two  conjunctions  of  the  same 
kind. 

362.  The  calculations  of  the  tiroes  are  here 
made  according  to  the  mean  or  equable  mo- 
tions of  the  planets;  and  is  thtfrefore  called  a 
mestn  conjunction :  but  because  Venus  and  the 
earth  are  really  carried  in  elliptic  orbiu,  in 
which  their  motions  are  sometimes  swifter  and 
sometimes  slower,  the  true  conjunctions  may 
happen  some  days  either  sooner  or  later  than 
what  these  rules  will  give.  The  time  of  the  true 
conjunction  is  to  be  computed  from  thai  of  the 
mean  conjunction  in  the  following  manner.  Find 
l>y  astronomical  tables  the  places  of  N'enus  and 
the  earth  >n  the  ecliptic,  from  which  we  shall 
liave  tlie  distance  of  the  two  a5  seen  from  the 
sun ;  compute  also  for  the  same  time  the  an- 
Rular  motions  of  these  two  planets  for  any  given 
time,  suppose  six  hours;  the  difference  of  these 
two  motions  will  give  the  access  of  Venus  to  the 
earth,  or  her  recess  from  it  in  six  hours.  As  this 
difference  is  to  the  arc  between  the  places  of 
Venus  and  the  earth  at  the  time  of  a  mean 
coujuTiction,  so  is  six  hours  to  the  time  between 
the  mean  conjunction  and  the  true.  This  time 
added  to,  or  subtracted  from,  the  time  of  the 
mean  conjunction,  accordinf;;  as  Venus  is  in  an- 
tecedence or  consequence  from  the  earth,  shows 
the  time  of  ilieir  true  conjunction. 

363.  As  to  the  conjunctions,  oppositions,  di- 
rect and  rtilrojiTade  motions,  &c.  of  the  superior 
planets,  t^iey  depend  on  the  combinations  ot  their 
motions  with  that  of  the  earth,  and  are  more  fre- 

3ueDt  in  Saturn  than  in  Jupiter,  and  in  Jupiter 
lan  in  Mars,  but  most  frequent  of  all  in  llers- 
chel ;  because  the  slower  tlie  motion  of  the  pla- 
net is,  the  sooner  the  earth  will  overtake  it,  so  as 
to  have  it  a^in  in  any  i^ivcn  situation. 

364.  Tlius,  suppose  Saiuru  to  be  in  conjunc- 
tion with  tlie  sun  in  y^,  if  he  were  to  stand  still 
for  one  year,  then  he  would  us;ain  be  in  con- 
junction io  rf< ;  but  as  he  goes  on  slowly,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  .signs,  about  12'^  an- 
nually, the  earth  must  go  throu'j;h  almost  13" 
more  than  an  entire  revolution ;  so  that  tliere  will 
be  almost  a  year  and  thirtt^-n  days  between  any 
conjunction  between  the  sun  and  Saturn  and  the 
conjunction  immediately  following.  As  Jupiter 
moves  in  his  orbit  with  greater  velocity  than 
Sctum,  the  earth  must  have  a  proportionably 
lai^r  space  added  to  the  year ;  and,  as  Mars 
moves  swifter  still,  the  time  betwixt  anv  two  of 
his  conjunctions  must  be  still  longer,  "f  he  time 
when  a  superior  planet  will  return  into  any 
given  situation  may  be  foivpd  by  the  meihoda 
Already  Inid  down  lor  the  inferior  planets;  and 
thf!  trur  conjunctions,  &c.  tuny  he  iouod  io  the 
Ripfrnor  planets  as  io  the  inferior. 

Skct.  II.  Op  tiik  Vctoctrr,  FicuKt,  Mortoxs, 
&c.  OF  Till;  F.Aaiii. 

365.  Tht  earlh  »  9^,173.000  miles  from  tb^'  stiti, 
and  go««  round  in  36!f  ^y*t  A*e  hoan^  C:<it;- 


nine  minutes,  from  any  equinox  orsobtiee  ni 
same  again ;  but  from  any  Axed  star  to  ibei 
again,  as  seen  from  the  sun,  in  365  daj 
hours,  nine  minutes ;  the  former  being  the  I 
of  the  tropical  year,  and  the  latter  the  le 
the  sideral.    It  travels  at  the  rale  of  i 
every  hour;  a  motion  which,  though 
140  times  .swifter  than  that  of  a  cani 
hltle  more  than  half  a<  swift  a^  Mercur 
tion  in  his  orbit.     The  earth's  diameter 
miles;    and    by    turning    round    its    axtt 
twenty-four  hours,  from  west  to  eaAl,  it 
apparent   dmmal   motion   of   all   tlie   b« 
bodies  from  cast  to  west.     By  this  rapid 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  the  inhabitants  ab 
equator  are  carried  1042  miles  every  hoat^J 
those  on  the  parallel  of  London  are 
about  580,  besides  the  68,000  miles  I 
nual  motion  above-mentioned,  whic 
raon  to  all  places  whatever. 

366.  A  variety   of  circumstances    alTer 
clearest  evidence  that  the  earth  is  of  a  glo 
figure.     1.  When  we  are  at  sea  on  board 
we  may  be  out  of  siijht  of  land,  when  the  j 
near  enough  to  be  vi&ible,  if  it  were  not 
our  eye  by  the  convexity  of  the  water. 
let  ABC  L),  fi^.  11,  plate  VIII.,  represeft 
tion  of  the  globe  ot  the  earth.     Let  MJ 
top  of  a  mountain,  Uiis  cannot  be  seen 
son  on  board  the  ship  at  B,  Ijecause  a  lii 
from  M  to  his  eye  at  \L,  is  intercepted 
convexity  of  the  water ;  but  let  the  shir 
C,  then  the  mountain  will  be  visible, 
line  may  be  drawn  from  M  to  his  eye  al! 
Tlie  higher  the  eye  the  farther  the  v\tw 
extended.     It  is  very  common  for 
the  top  of  the  mast  of  a  ship,  to  discorarl 
ships  at  a  much  greater  distance  th 
do  when  they  stand  upon  deck.     3*1 
stand  on  shore,  the  highest  part  of  i 
visible  at  the  greate?it  distance.      If  a 
going  from  us  out  to  sea,  we  shall  continii 
the  mast  nfier  the  hull  or  body  of  the  shtp| 
pears,  and  the  top  of  the  mast  will 
be  seen  the  longest.     If  a  ship  is  ron 
wards  us,  the  top  of  the  mast  comes  fin*  i 
and  we  see  more  and  more  till  at  last 
ap(^»ears.     If  the  surface  of  the  «iea  wetri 
piain,  a  line  might  be  drawn  from  any 
tuated  upon  it,  as  the  ship  0.  fig.  12,  plate"' 
to  the  eye,  whether  placed  high  or  low,  i 
B.     In  this  case,  any  object  upon  the 
sea  would  be  visible  at  any  disunce  wbil 
not  so  great  as  Io  make  the  appearaocc 
faint,  or  tlie  angle  under  which  it 
small,  to  be  seen  by  us.     An  obj( 
visible  at  tlie  tame  distance,  whether  i 
high  or  low.      Not  the  highest,  but 
objects  would  be  visible  to  the  great 
BO  lliat  we  should  be  able  to  see  the 
ship  fiirther  off  than  the  mast. 

367.    4.    Several  naviaators^   such 
dinand    Magellan,    Sir    FiancU    Drake, 
Anson,  Captmn  Cook,  Jtc.  have  saiM 
the  glolte;  not  in  an  exact  circle,  the 
venting  them,  but  by  going   tn  and  oat 
shores  hapi»€ne»l    to  lie.      .'».    All   the 
ancvs  in  the  hrtvens  are  tlie  same,  wl 
latwl  Of   M«       6.    KciijHci  of  the 
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of  the  earth,  which  is  always 
AlUiough  ibt  e<inli   present*?,  during 
keon,  different  portions  of  iu  iurfj.ce  to 
y«t  stiU  the  shadow  is  round.     'Die 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth 
proportioa  to  its  magnitudi?,  suf- 
[the  appearance  of  its  shadow. 
globular  figure  of  the  earth  is 
Ibe  operatioQ  of  leveUing,  in 
necessary,  to  make  an  allow- 
between  the  apparent  and 

krth's  axis  makes  an  angle  of  23.]° 
\  ci  Its  orbit,  and  its  positiou  at  any 
i^aralid  to  its  position  at  any  other  time. 
I  pafaH  always  to  the  same  quarter  of  the 
•I,  ikrotigfaout  Its  annual  counse.  That  the 
rotiod  the  sun  may  be  proved, 
kdottlit,  by  the  fbllowmg  arguments. 
Tht  aun  is  found  by  the  most  accUmte 
•o  be  immenaely  larger  than  the 
(  diameter,  as  «een  by  us,  subtends 
than  ^O",  but  it  U  certain  that 
seen  from  the  sun,  would  not 
angle  than  about  17".  If, 
«n  be  fornipd  of  materials  not 
than  the  earth,  the  quantity  of 
■un,  must  far  excecl  the  whole 
ter  m  all  the  planets;  and  to  sup- 
>«ily  retains  all  the  other  pbnels  in 
without  ad'ectin^  the  eartli,  would 
to  ntppoae,  that  six  cannon  bul- 
Minojectea  up  to  different  heights  in 
,  lUI  fire  of  them  should  fall  to  the 
llM  the  sixth,  though  neitlier  the 
die  lowest,  should  remain  suspended 
ntbout  Gdling,  and  the  eartli  move 

U  no  such   thing  in  nature  as  a 
noting  round  a  light  one  as  its  cen- 
A  |>ebble  fastened  lo  a  mill-stone 
may,  by  an  easy  impulse,  be  made 
fooaid  the  ntilUstone:  but  no  impulse 
ne  circulate  round  a   loose 
null- stone  would  go   off,   and 
■long  with  it.     The  sun  is  so 
bJotr  and   heavier  than  the  earth, 
iCM  aored  out  of  his  place.,  not  otiiy 
,  but  ftll  the  other  planets,  if  they  were 
•ae  mass,  would  be  carried  along  with 
pebble  would  b«  with  the  mill-stone. 
II.  If  tW  earth  revolve  round  the  sun, 
_    between  the  squares    of  the 
tati  ike  cube*  of  the  distances, 
M  tbe   bodies  which   circulate 
eenm;  whereas,  this  will  not 
Willi  resp«ct  to  thr  sim  and  moon,  if 
raaiBil  the  earth. 

Bendes  these,  other  proofs  might  be 

lilt  man  complete  proof  of  all,  and 

ata  to  ■  demonstration  is,  the 

fixed  stars,  arising  from  the 

of  light,  combined  with  the 

oaoiion  round  the  sun  :  a  discovery 

Bfadley,  and  one  of  the  finest  in 

b  By  Cm|MM  oltfenations  of  the  eclipses 
it  is  foutxl,  that  light  is 
in  moving  from  tlie  sun  to 
»  th«  earth  descnbca  about 


one  degree,  or  3fiOO*,  in  a  day,  or  1440",  in 
eight  minuter  it  will  describe  20'25''  in  its 
orbit;  therefore  the  velocity  of  light  is  lo  the 
velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  as  ra<Iius  to  an 
arch  of  twenty  seconds,  or  the  third  part  of  a 

.  *  -oooswg 

minute,  that  is,  as  one  to or  -00009697, 

or  as  10300  to  one.  That  is,  the  velocity  ot 
light  is  103O0  times  greater  than  the  velocity  of 
the  earth  in  iti  orbit.  Now  if  AN,  plate  VIII. 
liff.  15,  be  the  way  or  path  of  a  body  in  free 
space,  as  of  a  ray  of  light;  its  apparent  way  on 
a  movable  plane  will  be  dilTerent.  For  it  will 
be  that  which  is  ni.ide  by  the  composition  of  the 
two  motions  of  the  body  and  plane.  Thus,  if 
A  N  be  described  in  any  time  by  the  body,  and 
N  F  be  described  by  (a  point  in)  the  plane,  in 
the  same  time  as  the  plane  moves  forward  in 
the  direction  N  F  or  AB,  it  leaves  all  the  points 
of  the  fixed  line  A  N  behind  it,  all  which  will 
therefore  seem  to  move  backwards  in  the  plane 
Therefore  make  ND:=NF,  being  uken  back- 
wards or  contrary  to  the  motion  of  the  plane; 
and  the  body,  instead  of  going  to  N  iu  the  free 
space,  will  seem  to  go  to  D,  in  the  same  time, 
upon  the  movable  plane;  and  ilierefore  AD  will 
be  the  apparent  path  of  the  body  in  lliat  plane. 

375.  It  will  be  the  same  thing,  if  we  suppose 
the  plane  fixed,  and  the  body  to  have  the  plane's 
motion  communicated  to  it,  iu  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, to  as  the  relative  motion  be  the  same  as 
before.  Thus,  if  the  body  moves  from  B  to  A,  ia 
the  same  time  that  it  would  also  move  from  A  to 
N,  then  by  that  compound  motion  it  would  move 
along  tlic  diagonal  B  N  of  the  parallelogram  w  hose 
sides  are  B  A,  A  N,  and  in  the  same  time.  There- 
fore rays  of  light  emitted  from  a  star  in  the  direc- 
tion A  N,  will  fell  upon  the  point  D  of  the  mov- 
ing plane;  that  ia,  upon  the  eye  of  Oie  observer, 
in  the  direction  A  D:  and  an  observer  at  I")  will 
suppose  the  star  situated  in  the  line  DA-  If  B  N 
be  parallel  to  A  D,  and  the  point  D  tratialaled  to 
N  in  the  same  time;  an  observer  at  N  will  sup- 
pose the  sur  situated  in  the  line  BN ;  making  the 
angle  BN  F  or  AD  F  less  ilian  A N  F,  the  angle 
it  would  appear  under  if  the  plane  were  at  rest. 
So  that  the  angle  of  elevation  BNF,  above  the 
line  of  direction  N  E,  of  the  observer,  is  less 
than  before,  being  taken  on  the  side  of  F,  towards 
which  the  observer  moves.  The  observer,  in- 
stead of  seeing  the  star  at  A,  its  real  place,  will 
see  It  at  B,  its  apparent  place;  but  if  the  oli- 
server  moves  from  Y  to  N  and  D,  and  B  be  the 
real  place  of  the  star,  its  apparent  place  would 
be  at  A  to  an  observer  at  N. 

376.  The  apparent  place  B  is  always  in  the 
plane  of  aberration,  drawn  through  the  way  of 
the  observer  NF,  and  the  line  NA  drawn  from 
the  observer  to  the  real  place  of  the  star;  for  AB 
being  parallel  to  N  F,  ia  in  the  plane  A  D  N  F. 
The  angle  B  N  A  or  N  A  D  is  the  angle  of  aberra- 
tion; by  the  quantity  of  this  angle  the  st-nr  is 
depressed,  in  gomg  towards  it ;  or  raised  in 
going  from  it.  In  the  triangle  AN  D;  AN  :  N  1) 
::  S.ADN  :S  N  AI);  and  AN  and  ND  heing 
given;  the  S  .  N  A  1)  die  aberration  will  be  as  the 
SADN.  Because  AN  is  10,300  t-.tuc*  )jtcau.T 
than  N  D :  the  S  .  N  A  I)  does  not  ditfer  from  lU 
arch  or  angle;  whence,  the  angle  of  aberration 
N  A  D  or  A  N  B  is  always  as  llie  sine  of  the  angle 
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ADN,  or  ANF,  winch  are  nearly  equal,  and 
whicli  may  be  called  the  angle  of  the  earth's 
way.     Hence  the  angle  of  aberration  ANB  is 
jfreatest,  wlien  AN  is  perpendicular  to  N  D;  and 
becomes  nothing  when  AN  F  is  nothiug-      Since 
AN  is  to  N  D,  as  radius  to  20";  when  AN  i^  per- 
peDdicular  to  N  D,  the  angle  N  A  D  or  A  N  0  will 
oe  20"25",  which  is  the  greatest  it  can  be.     In 
[other  cases,  as  radius  to  S,  angle  of  the  earth's 
'  *ay  AN  F  : :  so  20"25",  to  the  aberration,  answer- 
ling  to  that  angle;  which  angle  is  always  taken  in 
the  plane  of  aberration  A  D  N  F. 

377.  In  Plate  VIII.  fig.  7,  let  BC  D  E  be  the 
earth's  orbit,  S  the  sun,  A  or  Q  a  star,  N  any 
place  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  Through  the  star 
A  draw  the  circle  AH  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  tlie  ecli  ptic,  and  draw  K  S  B  li ,  and  ESC  per- 

I  pendicuUr  to  it,  or  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  B. 
[l)raw  the  tangent  Nti,  and  draw  NI  towards  the 
[star,  and  make  NI  to  Nd  as  the  velocity  of  light 
to  that  of  the  earth,  or  as  10,300  to  one,  and  draw 
d  I  which  leads  to  the  apparent  place  of  the  star ; 
and  suppose  D  A,  S  A  parallel  to  t^I,  N  I ;  then 
Da  will  also  lead  to  tlie  apparent  place  of  the 
ittar.     Draw  SFG  perpendicular  to  SN,  or  par- 
Uel  to  N  d.  Then  will  I N  ci  be  the  plane  of  aber- 
Intion.    This  plane  continually  changes  its  situ- 
laiion,  revolving  round  the  sun  in  a  year  along 
[witli  the  Ungent  NJ.      Since  AS,  SF  are  par- 
[allel  to  I N,  N/,  AS  F  is  equal  to  I N/,  and  AS  F 
'  I  equal  to  the  angle  of  the  eartli's  way.  Hence  the 
plane  ASF  may  be  uken  for  the  plane  of  aber- 
ration, which  continually  turns  round   the   line 
AS,  as  t!ie  earth  revolves  about  the  sun;  the  line 
SF  being  always  in  quadrature  with  the  earth  at  N. 

378.  Let  the  earth  be  at  E,  then  the  plane  of 
J  aberration  ASB  will  be  perpendicular  to  the 
h^cliptic ;  and  the  angle  of  the  earth's  way  A'S  B 
lis  toe  least  that  it  can  be,  and  the  angle  of  the 

ioo  the  least.  Whilst  the  earth  moves  to 
tlie  angle  of  the  earth's  way,  and  of  aberra- 
llioa  increases,  and  at  B  the  plane  of  aberration 
[is  A C  S,  and  the  uiv}«  of  the  earth's  way  A S  C» 
fm  right  angle,  which  is  the  gr^tesi  it  can  be; 
[therefore  the  angle  of  aberration  is  the  grestest 
.possible.  While  the  earth  mores  to  C,  the  ao- 
g'es  of  llie  culh't  way  and  aberration  decrease 
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again,  and  at  C  are  the  1<>ast;  and  in  i 
K  they  increase  again  to  K,  where  ibey 
est.     From  K  to  E  they  diminish  agaitf 
they  are  least 

379.  It  is  evident  then,   that  whilst  tli 
is  at  £  moving  towards  N,  the  star's  » 

flace  is  at  c  lower  than  A ;  at  B  moving  i 
',  it  appears  at  b  forward.  When  the  ea 
C,  the  star  appears  at  c  above  A.  And  w 
earth  is  at  K,  the  star  is  seen  at  k,  havu 
backward.  Hence  the  apparent  place  o( 
describes  a  small  ellipsis  in  a  ye»',  at 
true  place  of  the  star  in  its  centre,  who* 
verse  axis  is  parallel  to  the  ecliptic;  and 
axis  perpendicular  to  it.  This  ellipsis  ~ 
aiuwering  to  places  of  the  earth  at  B,  C 
And  the  points  k,  r,  k,  e,  answer  respect 
the  points  C,  K,  E,  B,  where  the  plane  < 
ration  cuts  the  ecliptic,  being  ninety 
before  the  earth,  or  ninety  degrees  behitul  I 

380.  This  phenomenon,  the  appoteat 
of  place  in  celestial  objects,  arising  from  ll 
bined  motions  of  the  earth  and  the  lig 
those  objects,  it  one  of  the  most  curious  i 
portant  discoveries  of  modem  times, 
indebted  for  it  to  Bradley,  who,  as  has  hi 
observed,  '  swept  the  ground  of  astiw 
di:>corery,  and  left  little  to  be  gathered  I 
tliat  followed  him.' 

381.  The  followinir  formula  represent  tl^ 
of  aberration  on  any  fixed  stars,  both  in  i 
cension  and  declination,  ft  representing  30 
quantity  found  above  for  tlie  maximum  i 
aberration,  a  and  c  the  iik^ht  ascension  aa 
nation  of  the  star,  m  the  obliquity  of  the  i 
and  0  the  sun's  loni^itnde. 

Aberration  in  right  ascension  ^  — 

{ sin.  0  sin.  a  +  co*-  ©  coa  o  cos  •*  M 

Aberration  in  declination  =  —  |ia 

[sin.  0  COS.  a  .  sin.  ^— cos.  0  (sin.  m . 

sin.  i — sin.  m  cos.  i.)^ 

By  the  following  tables,  deduced  fr( 
formulz,  the  effect  of  the  aberration  on 
ascension  and  declination  of  any  fixad  i 
readily  be  computed. 
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AHGIMEVT. 
'  pHt  Sd  of  AhtT.  io  Ocrlin. 

ng.  -f  :^*  Dcdin. 
9im  p«it  34  ef  Aba.  it*  Decltn. 
0«  hoa^.  —  *•  Declm. 


Sjfs*. 

9.     ▼!. 

t    VII. 

II.  VIII. 

-     + 

-  + 

—     + 

3r«er 

345- 

1-99- 

30^* 

a-97 

386 

1-68 

ta 

a-w 

305 

l-3f. 

20 

,»«s 

«-8a 

103 

15 

i» 

256 

0-69 

10 

■i 

228 

035 

5 

m 

1-99 

000 

0 

l-H 

—     -r 

—      + 

1^' 

X.    IT. 

nc-  ni. 

F^H^  jTvm  thete  tablet  the  ahtrratiim 
fat  rigkl  atcciuum. — ^To  the  Ic^rithms  of 
II  or  difference  of  the  equations  from 
iflrf  II,  anvweriog  to  the  proper  argu- 
pii  Ae  longitude  east  of  the  liar's  de- 
1^  aid  tlic  sum  will  be  the  togaritlims  of 
Imot  ia  right  asc<!nsion. 
Wj»d  iA*  ahemttion  of  a  ttar  in  (kcli- 
i»CBd  die  ftam  or  difference  of  the  equa- 
■MBiag  to  the  former  arguments,  in- 
mtO^t  to  the  lot^aritlim  uf  which  add 
Wmm  nnt  of  the  star's  dechnatioii,  and  the 
Ik*  Ike  logahtfain  of  the  iirst  part  of  the 
hfL  T>k«  parts  teoond  and  third  from 
%mi  ibcM  applied  to  the  former,  will 
MfcHimtioo  in  fleclination.  If  the  de- 
^B  tomh,  change  the  sign  of  parts  2d 

At  itrongeM  objection  that  can  he  made 
iMcvth's  moving  round  the  tun  like  the 
ImM,  i«,  that,  in  opposite  points  of  the 
pkil,  tti  axis,  which  always  keeps  a  paral- 
iHB,  wQold  point  to  different  fixed  stars ; 
iMt  toavA  to  be  fact.  But  this  objec- 
itmHj  iCBOved,  by  considering  the  im- 
Imbb*  of  iIm  stars  in  respect  of  the  dia- 
k  At  culli*'t  orbit;  the  latter  being  no 
^  ft  posni  when  compared  to  the  former. 
pftfllctoo  ihc  side  of  a  table,  and  along 
I  tt  dM  filler  view  the  top  of  a  spire  at 
|i  diMMMe;  then  lay  the  ruler  on  the  op- 
i4i  of  Ihe  uble  in  a  parallel  situation  to 
lad  btfarr^  >tid  the  spire  will  still  appear 
!•  •%#  of  the  ruler ;  because  our  eyes, 
)im  WNMed  by  the  best  instruments,  are 
Ic  of  dialinguishing  so  small  a  change 
HI  •  datunce.  As  the  apparent  places 
iMi  ibtufoli,,  oonespond  with  this  the^ 
t  mtf6am  of  the  earth  and  tlie  motion  of 
t  httk  detcnniited. 

la  tttt,  we  &td  that  the  sun,  and  Uiose 
mm  «yj»  dwre  are  visible  spots,  turn 
iMr  mm:  lor  tbe  sp<;(s  in  general  move 


regularly  over  their  disks,  allowing  for  the  vari- 
ations already  taken  notice  of.  Hence  we  rtiuv 
reasonably  conclude,  that  the  other  planets,  oti 
which  we  see  no  spots,  and  the  earth,  which  is 
likewise  a  planet,  have  such  rotations.  But 
being  incapable  of  leaving  the  earth  to  view  it  at  a 
distance,  and  its  rotilion  bemc;  smooth  and  uni- 
form, we  can  neither  see  it  move  on  its  axis,  as 
we  do  the  planets,  nor  feel  ourselves  affected 
by  its  motion.  Yet  lliere  is  one  effect  of  such 
motion,  which  will  enable  us  to  judge  with 
certainty  whether  the  earfli  revolves  on  its  axis 
or  not. 

389.  All  globes  which  do  not  turn  round  their 
axes,  will  be  perfect  spheres,  on  account  of  the 
equality  of  the  weight  of  InHiies  on  their  sur- 
faces; especially  of  the  tluid  parts.  But  all 
globes,  which  turn  on  their  axes  will  be  oblate 
■pheroides;  that  is,  their  surfaces  will  be  hi;:her 
or  farther  from  the  centre  in  tlic  equatorial  llian 
in  the  polar  regions :  for,  as  the  equatorial  parts 
move  quickest,  tliey  will  recede  farthest  from  tlie 
axis  of  motion,  and  enlarge  the  equatorial  dia- 
meter. That  our  earth  is  really  of  tliis  figure,  is 
demonstrable  from   the   unequal  vibrations  of  a 

Sendulum,  and  the  unequal  lengths  of  degrees  in 
iffereut  latitudes.  Since  then,  the  earth  is 
hii^her  at  tlie  equator  than  at  the  poles,  the  sea, 
which  naturally  runs  downward,  or  towards  the 
places  which  are  nearest  the  centre,  would  run 
towards  the  polar  regions,  and. leave  the  equa- 
torial parts  dry,  if  the  centrifugal  force  of  these 
parts,  by  which  the  waters  were  carried,  thither, 
did  not  keep  them  from  returning.  Tbe  eartii's 
equatorial  diameter  is  thirty  six-miles  longer  than 
its  axis. 

390.  One  phenomenon,  called  the  precession 
of  the  Equinoxes,  depending  on  this  pecuharity 
of  form  in  the  figure  of  the  earth,  has  been 
noticed  from  the  early  ages  of  astronomy.  The 
pole  of  the  celestial  equator  appears  to  move 
with  a  slow  and  nearly  uniform  motion  round 
tlie  pole  of  the  ecliptic  ;  while  the  interseciiuns 
of  the  e<)uator  and  ecliptic  move  backwanl  on 
the  ecliptic,  with  a  motion  nearly  uniform. 
This  motion  is  at  the  rate  of  about  l"  in  seventy- 
two  years,  or  more  accurately  50* 2*  in  a  year; 
consequently  the  sun  returns  again  to  the  same 
equinoctial  point  before  he  has  completed  his 
revolution  in  the  ecliptic,  whence  the  origin  of 
the  term  precession  of  tlie  equinoxes.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  apparent  motion  all  t^ic  Hxed 
stars  increase  their  longitude  50-2"  in  a  year, 
and  also  change  their  nghl  ascensions  and  de- 
clinations^  but  their  latitudes  are  not  affected. 
The  period  of  the  revolution  of  the  celestial 
equiuoctial  pole,  round  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic, 
is  nearly  26,000  years. 

391.  The  north  celestial  pole  therefore,  about 
13,000  yeara  hence,  will  be  nearly  49°  from  the 
present  polar  star ;  and  about  1 0000  years  hence 
the  bright  star  ot ,  Syrac,  will  be  within  5®  of  the 
nortli  pole.  This  sUr  therefore,  which  now  in 
these  latitudes  passes  the  meridian  within  a  few 
degrees  of  the  zenith,  will  then  remain  nearly 
stationary  with  respect  to  tlie  horizon.  This 
motion  of  the  celestial  pole  arises  from  the  af- 
traction  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  excesi  of 
matter  at  tlie  equatorial  paxts  of  the  earth. 
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392.  Tho  precewion  of  the  equinoxes  is  not 
entirely  unifomi,  for  a  small  inequality  in  the 
precession,  and  change  in  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  depends  on  the  position  of  the  moon's 
nodes.  The  intersections  of  its  orbit  with  the 
ecliptic  were  discovered  by  Brad  ley,  and  have  since 
been  confirmed  by  Physical  Astronomy.  I  he 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  was  first  discovered 
by  Ilipparchus.  As  the  quantity  of  it  is  so 
perceptible  in  a  hundred  years,  a  comparison  of 
the  positions  of  the  circles  of  the  sphere  as  re- 
corded in  early  times,  and  of  their  positions  now, 
has  been  used  to  assist  chronology. 

393.  Kven  the  inclination  of  the  equator  and 
ecliptic  have  been  showti  by  observation  to  be  va- 
riable, and  it  is  remarkable  that  from  the  date  of 
the  earliest  observations  that  inclination  has  been 
diminishing.  If  it  should  continue  to  do  so  till  the 
two  circle?  coincided,  a  most  important  chantre 
would  be  effected  in  the  phenomenon  adending; 
the  earth's  annual  and  diurnat  revoluiions,  as 
the  days  would  everywhere  be  of  Uie  same 
length,  and  the  seasons  would  not  alter  with  the 
times  of  the  year.  But  we  loam  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  physical  astronomy,  that  this  change  in 
the  obliquity  will  never  exceed  a  cerLiin  limit, 
which  when  it  reaches,  it  will  return  a^^ain,  os- 
ciilaliog  by  a  small  quantity  on  each  side  of 
Its  mean  state.  We  learn  from  physical  as- 
tronomy too,  that  by  this  action  the  ecliptic  ii 
progressive  on  the  equator,  about  14"  in  a 
century.  The  sun  also  according  to  his  place 
in  the  ecliptic  produces  a  small  inequality  in 
the  precession,  never  amounting  to  more  than 

ir. 

394.  If  J  —  the  declination  of  a  star,  and  a  — 
its  right  ascension,  then  the  fullowincr  formuhe 
will  express  nearly  the  annual  variations  of  a 
and  b,  arising  from  prec«5.sion  :  20084"  x  cos. 
a  —  the  annual  precession  in  decimation,  and 
46  0619-1-  20084" X  sin.  n  x  tan.  d  =  the  an- 
nunl  precession  in  right  ascension. 

395.  From  these  expressions,  the  following  table 
has  been  constructed  for  determining,  by  inspec- 
tion, the  annual  precession  for  any  »iar. 


Rl.  AicenBion  of 

Ann.  PT«e«ion. 

Rt.  Ascrniiun  of 

* 

* 

i    +    - 

-t       — 

[       0»     IB0» 

•70" 

160''      360" 

10       190 

347 

170       350 

ao     soo 

684 

UK)       340 

30       210 

lOlX) 

150       330 

40       VVO 

1*2  85 

140       320 

50       *.i30 

1,V.-)1 

130       310 

60       240 

17-31 

120       3(X) 

70       V50 

1878 

no       290 

80       960 

196» 

100       280 

90       X7U 

IVV9 

90       270 

I'st    OK    TIIF.    AHOVr.   TAhl.M. 

noCi     TjVi>  iIh'  niinil'n- nii:)<i'*il.' llir  Hliir's  ri.jht 

asui .  i' 

the  'I  ■—    '  '■> 

46'06I9    lor    the    annual     pr«x-r>«i>'i4     lU    tight 


ii.scen<iion.  Ag-ain  add  90*^  to  tlte  i( 
as{.-ension,  and  with  the  sum  as  on 
enter  the  table,  and  the  correspondinj 
will  be  the  annual  precesision  in  di 
If  tne  declination  is  south,  the  si|j:i| 
numbers  in  the  table  must  be  changed 
finding  the  precession  or  ngbt  ascefl 
declination. 

397.  It  is  found  that  bodies  near  iha 
heavier  than  those  towards  the  equaloC 
they  are  nearer  the  earth's  centre,  where ' 
force  of  the  earth's  attraction  is  acci 
They  are  also  heavier,  because  tlieir  c< 
force  is  les.s,  on  account  of  their  diumi 
being  slower.  For  both  these  reasons,  ht 
ned  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator] 
lt>se  their  weight.  Experiments  pro* 
pendulum,  which  vibrates  seconds  oearl 
vibrates  slower  near  the  equator,  whi( 
that  it  is  lighter  or  less  attracted  there.  ' 
it  oscillate  in  the  same  time,  it  is  found  i 
to  diminish  its  length.  By  comparing  thfl 
lengths  of  peudulums  swinging  second 
equator  ana  at  Ixindon,  it  is  found  that  I 
ium  must  be  2ijgg,  lines  (orl2lh  part5of 
shorter  at  the  equator  than  at  the  poles. 

398.  A  person  on  the  earth  can  no 
sensible  of  its  undisturbed  motion  on  itt( 
one  in  the  cabin  of  a  ship  on  smooth  wi| 
sensible  of  the  ship's  motion,  when  it  mt 
and  uniformly  round.  It  is  therefore  I 
ment  against  the  earth's  diurnal  molion 
do  not  feel  it ;  nor  are  the  apparent  to 
of  the  celestial  bodies  every  day,  a  pixsi 
reality  of  these  motions ;  for  whether  w4 
revolve,  the  appearance  is  the  very  sanKI 
son  looking  through  the  cabin  windows  H 
as  strongly  fancies  the  objects  on  land  lo| 
when  the  ship  turns,  as  if  they  actually 

399-  The  other  common  objections  ag 
earth's  motion  on  its  axis,  are  easily  a] 
Some  imagine,  that  if  the  eardi  turns  4 
as  it  certainly  does  if  it  turns  at  all,  a  | 
perfvendicularly  upward  in  the  air  sb^ 
considerably  westward  of  the  place  H  < 
jected  from.  This  objection  wilt  be  foani 
no  weig-ht,   if  we  consider  that  the  gun 

Eiartake  of  the  earth's  motion ;  and  then 
>all  being  carried  forward  with  ilie  oir  i 
OS  tlie  earth  and  air  turn,  must  foil  doK 
same  place.  A  stone  let  fall  from  llw 
main-mast,  if  it  meets  with  no  obftadcj 
the  deck  as  near  the  foot  of  the  moM  1 
ship  sails  as  when  it  does  not. 

400.  As  for  those  scriptural  expresna 
seem  to  contradict  the  earth's  motion,  tl 
ral  answer  may  be  made  to  them  nil, 
scnptures  were  never  intended  to  instfl 
philosophy  or  astronomy ;  and  ther«foie, 
subjects,  expres»ions  are  not  always  to| 
in  the  literal  sens.,  but  for  the  moM  pi 
conimo^latcd  to  the  common  appnnri 
mankind,  Men  of  sense  in  all  ag««y« 
treating  of  tin;  sciences  purpowly,  hi 
common  language ;  and  it  would  he  al 
adopt  any  other  in  addressing  tb«j 
mankind. 

401.  We  have  said  almve,  that 
earth  preserves  always  Uie  some  parallel  | 
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iiist  be  understood  widi  a  dkfat  Itmita- 
idler  fcood  that  the  axis  of  the  earth 
rt  ot  corneal  rerolotion  round  the  mean 
be  pole,  the  earth's  centre  being  the 
le  cone,  and  the  diameter  of  the  base 
'.  Wi^  that  admirable  sagacity  for 
was  not  less  remarkable  thw  for  his 
and  faithfulness  as  an  observer,  he 
red  this  most  curious  phenomena  to  its 
idi  is  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
of  the  equator,  and  the  protuberant 
parts  of  the  earth.  This  correction, 
aUed  the  Natation  of  the  earth's  axis, 
igfa  all  its  variatioos  with  respect  to  the 
(bout  eighteen  years,  the  period  of  the 
I  of  the  moon's  nodes,  ana  with  respect 
I  in  a  year  ;  but  the  maximum  effect 
I's  action  nearly  amounts  to  half  a  se* 

s  strictness,  howerer,  the  curve  of  nu- 
not  a  circle  but  an  ellipse,  whose  axes 
to  the  best  observations,  are  about  18" 
'.  If  Si  denote  the  longitude  of  the 
ode,  r  the  right  ascension  of  a  star  or 
id  4  its  declination ;  then  the  effect  of 
natation  on  the  right  ascension  and  de- 
will  be  expressed  by  the  following  for- 
B.  the  nutation  and  declination : 


405.  TABLE  II. 


<  iin.r—  a  +  llS^xsin  r  +  Q 
wtationin  right  ascension.  ^  (T'SS*  x 
Q__90*»  +  115-  sin.  r  +  ft— 90") 
-15-43-  sin  Q . 

From  these  expressions,  the  following 
sc  been  computed  for  finding  the  efiiect 
■u  natation  on  the  right  ascension  and 
m  of  any  celestial  object : 


404. 

TABLE  I 

.i 
fot  NaUQ 

f«t  Kb 

hBGUMEXT. 

Ueeiuimi. 
EUuon. 

r  +  90"— a 

SiffiA. 

0.     VI. 

-   + 

1.     VI£,  1 

-     + 

11.  viir. 

-    + 

0  30 
820 
fl'05 
783 
7-55 
7-1!  1 

72r 

6-38 
5B9 
5-35 
478 
416 

4*16" 

3-52 

2-85 

2*15 

I  45 

0-73 

000 

30" 

25 

20 

IS 

10 

5 

0 

^ 

XI.     T, 

-     + 
X.     IV. 

-     +      1 
l.V.    Ill, 

ARGUMENT. 

For  Kntatko  in  Right  AicnuMm. 

r-a 

ForNnt 

atitm  in  Dec! 

midon. 

^+  90^  +  8 

Sigfti. 

O.    TI. 

1.    VI  I, 

II.  VITI. 

—     + 

-     + 

-     + 

OP 

1  22" 

1-06" 

0-61" 

30* 

5 

121 

1-00 

0-52 

25 

10 

1*20 

0-93 

0-42 

20 

iS 

1-18 

0-86 

0*32 

15 

20 

1*15 

or  a 

0*21 

to 

25 

lit 

0*70 

on 

5 

30 

i-oa 

0-61 

000 

0 

-    + 

-  + 

-   -f 

XI.     V, 

X.     IV. 

IX.  III. 

i 

406 

TABLE  III. 

£(|u«tion  of  Equtnoxet  in  Ri^bt  Aiceiuian 

.    1 

ARGUMENT. 

a 

1 

Sign*. 

O.     VL 

I.     VII. 

11.  VIII. 

-     + 

-     + 

-   + 

0° 

00"               8*2" 

1-1-2" 

30'= 

5 

1'^ 

9-4 

14-8 

25   1 

10 

2S 

10-5 

15-4 

211  1 

IS 

4-2 

11-6 

15-B 

15 

20 

5§ 

12-5 

161 

10  ' 

25 

6-9 

13-4 

16-3 

5 

30 

8*2 

14-2 

16  2 

0 

+      1 

+       1 

+       1 

Xf.     V. 

X.     IV. 

IX.    III. 

HI. 


Use  OF  THE  ABOVE  Tables. 
407.  To  tlie  logarithm  of  the  sum  or  differ- 
ence of  the  equations  from  tables  I.  and  II.,  an- 
swering to  their  proper  arguments,  add  the  loga- 
rithm tangent  of^  the  star's  declination,  and  the 
sum  will  be  the  logaritlimof  part  first  of  the  nu- 
tation, or  right  ascension  ii  the  declination  is 
north.  If  it  is  south,  change  ibe  sign  and  apply 
the  equation  from  table  111.,  and  the  sum  or  oif- 
ference  will  be  llie  nutation  or  ritjht  ascension. 
Increase  the  arguments  in  tables  I.  and  TI.  eadi 
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hy  90",  and  tlie  sura  or  difference  of  the  corres- 
ponding difTerence  of  the  equations  taken  from 
tliuse  tables,  will  be  the  nutation  or  declination. 
40fl.  T^if  annual  motion  of  the  earth  has  been 
effectually  confirmed  hy  an  ar^rumcnt  drawn  from 
the  progress ve  motion  of  light;  and  from  the 
came  consideration  the  Iriilh  of  the  diurnal  nio* 
tion  may  be  coiin»letely  established. 

409.  In  consequence  of  the  projjre-iiive  motion 
of  lic^ht,  the  apparent  place  of  a  fixed  star  is  east 
of  its  true  place,  and  the  diflerence  is  proporti- 
onal to  the  cosine  of  the  star's  declination  ;  this 
displacement  of  the  fixed  stars  has  changed,  b<!- 
cau!>e  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoctial  points. 
Therefore,  if  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  heavens 
were  a  real  motion,  the  whole  heavens  must  have 
changed  their   appearance;   and  the  res]»ective 

fkositions  of  the  stars  must  be  very  different  now, 
rom  what  they  were  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus. 
A  star  which  is  now  near  the  vernal  equinox,  must 
have  changed  its  apparent  distance,  at  least  5*^ 
from  another  ecliptical  star  which  is  60' east  from 
t.  Nay,  it  is  highly  probable  that  no  zodiacal 
star  could  be  ever  visible  ;  such  would  have  been 
the  direction  that  the  rays  of  light  must  have 
^en,  because  of  their  own  proper  motion  being 
rompounded  with  that  of  the  star,  whose  velocity 
must  liave  been  exceedingly  great,  by  reason  of 
its  distance  from  the  poles  of  the  motion.  But 
amce  uo  such  remarkable  displacement  of  the 
stars  has  been  observed,  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  cause  which  would  have  produced  it,  has  no 
existence;  and  that  the  revolutions  of  the  heavens 
is  not  a  real,  but  only  an  apparent  motion. 

410.  The  annual  and  diunja!  motions  of  the 
earth,  together  with  the  different  lengths  of  days 
and  nights,  and  all  tbe  beautiful  variety  of  sea- 
sons, depending  on  those  motions,  may  be  thus 
illustrated. 

411.  In  plate  X, fig. 5. let  FGHI  bethe earth, 
O  its  centre;  and  let  it  revolve  about  an  axis 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  ttie  figure,  in  the 
order  I  F  G  H  ;  that  is,  from  west  to  ea&i.  Let 
A  be  the  sun,  draw  A  F  O  II  C,  and  G  (J  I  per- 
pendicular to  it :  let  a  spectator  be  at  I ;  then 
lince  the  tangent  at  I  (which  represents  the  ho- 
rizon) will  be  parallel  to  A  F  H,  and  A  at  an  im- 
mense distance,  they  will  nearly  meet  in  A,  and 
the  sun  at  A  will  be  nsin?  in  the  horizon  at  I. 
As  the  earth  moves  round,  the  spectator  is  car- 
ried towards  F,  and  the  sun  at  A  seems  to  rise 
higher  and  higher ;  and  when  the  spectator  is 
arrived  at  F,  then  the  lun  is  at  the  highest-  As 
lbs  eftflh  still  turns  round,  and  the  spectator  is 
carried  from  F  lowanis  G,  die  sun  appears  to  de- 
scend, as  if  It  moved  towards  D;  and  when  the 
spectator  is  arrived  at  U,  then  the  sun  appears  in 
the  tangent  at  G;  that  is,  m  the  horizon  at  <!; 
and  therefore  the  sun  is  setting.  Aft<erwarils,  :ill 
the  lir;i  •'  •  ^tator  is  moved  through  G  11  I, 
the  311  iKlyr  the  hniizon,  till  it  comes 

at    I,   V,  .    ,.        ,  ^.lilJ   iCrriii    1..    .1^..     .  ,   ,,„. 

412.  Thun  ii  II  evil  ■  spccM- 
tor  is  carried  th^>u){h  i  ilf  of  liie 
earth  1  F  G,  it  ts  day  .  lie  |»oinl 
F,  il  is  iHMjo  day  ;  at  tli.  r.;  G  II  I, 
it  is  night ;  ancl  at  II,  i(  n  uikiintgiit.  And  thus 
the  vicissitude  of  day  and  niicht  iippcart,  \>y  the 
rolitiua  of  the  earth  about  its  axiii.  Whai  has 


been  said  of  the  sun  is  equally  true  of  tite 
or  any  star  placed  at  A.     And   therefore 
celestial  bodies  seem  to  rise  ami  set  by  tur 
after  anoUier,  according  to  their  various  tit 
For  let  A,  D,  C,  D  be  four  stars  ;  when  tht 
tator  is  ai  I,  the  star  A  rises  ;  and  when 
sets.      When  the  spectator  is  at  F,  B 
when  he  is  at  II,  it  sets.     When   he  is  at 
rises  ;  and  when  at  I,  it  sets.     When  the] 
tator  is  at  II,  D  rises;  and  when  at  F,_iy 

413.  Hence  it  is  the  very  same 
the  diurnal   motions,  wlieiher  the 
uniformly  about  its  axis,  while  the  heari 
still ;  or  wliether  the  heavens  move  unif 
round,  while  the  eatth  stands  still  ;  tlie 
mena  being  exactly  the  same  either  way^ 
whether  ttie  speci.^itor  move  uniformly  in 
I  F,  from  west  to  east,  whilst  A  «s  fixed  jj 
moves  unifonnly   in  the  arch  A  I),  fr 
west,  whilst  I  is  fixed  ;  the  same  aa 
deicribetl,  and  therefore  the  altitude 
Uie  horizon,  will  be  the  same  either  way."^ 

SerT.  Til. — Of  the  Seasons. 

414.  To  explain  the  causes  of  the  va 
sons  in  plate  VII.  fis;,  tO,  let  <y*  ©  ^^  '<f  ' 
earth's  orbit,  and  S  tiie  sun.     This 
small   with  respect  to  the  distance 
stars,  that  the  same  aspect  of  the 
appear,  whether  a  t.tan  be  placed  in 
in  the  sun.   If  the  earth  be  at  'Y',  a  spect 
see  the  sun  in  -Ct ;  when  the  earth  cumes  I 
he  will  see  the  sun  in  n\^ ;  and  the  sun  will 
to  have  moved  through  ^  t»|..     Wlulrt  \i 
is  movinv;  to  FT,  the  sun  will  seem  to  pass 
n\_  f  ;  and  a  person    in  the  earth  ot 
sun  to  go  through  the  same  space  in  the 
lliat  a  spectator  at  tlie  sun  would  see 
go  through ;  and   as  he  is  not  sensible 
earth's  motion,  he  ascribes  that  motion  to  I 
which  in  reality  is  unmoved.  Hence,  I 
relative  motion  is  the  same,  whether  of 
is  moved,  and  all  effects  are  the  same  as  i 
places ;  astronomers  generally  suppove  tlie  I 
move  along  the  ecliptic,    describing   ils 
round  the  earth  at  rest. 

415.  Let  N  FAQ  be  the  ear'- 
axis,  N  the  north  pole,  A  the  - 
equinoctial,  and  P  II  a  parallel  n. 
ing  through  any  place.     Draw  a  pi 
perpendicular  to',rf  S  ■aj,  which  dii 
minated  hemisphere  from  tlie  dark  one. 
N  A  is  inclined  to  the  |)lane  of   the  evlif 
earth's  orbit,  in  an  angle  of  6(S4°  :  and 
the  earth's  rnotiou  in  its  orbit,  the  aiis 
remains  in  a  parallel  position,  or  poiulinK  < 
same    star.     The  eaitli  aUo  mo^ea  uoi' 
round  this  axis  ;    and  describes  equal 
erpLil   limes.     Now  let  the  earth  be  at 
this  position,  the  circle  dr  i  ' 
d;uk  heinisphcies  piUiCs  tin 

\      ,,,.|   J,, ■,.!..-     ,11    .1...   ..-.,  \{\ 


the  tight   hemisphere  as  in  the 
the  days  and  nights  arc  ei^ual.     As 
m.  the  polo  N  Ciiuio*  into  th«  light  hf 
by  reason  of  llic  oblique  position  of  U»c  axt 

and  aa  it  proceeds  to  /  and  Vj*,  the  ligfat  1 
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WJcWi  fimber  and  farther  beynnrl  N,  till 

to  yf,  k  is  ai  the  farthest,  reacbing  to  G, 

_  Ae  arch  N  C  23i'  the  complement 

^S^S^OT66i^     Tlifu  ibe  opposite  pule  A 

>*ohf«d  in  the  daik  hemisphere  ;  whence 

fir*''*''^'^.  or  in  llie  hemisphere  £  N  Q, 

htt**  beeo  iticreasins;  from  ^  to  yfi 

IT  ia<r  a< '^■•1''  '"ijjeit;  for   tite  greater 

wpV'  i>   in  the   iliummated 

and  i  r  part  in  the  dark. 

la  the  opposite  or  southern  hemisphere 
have  DC«n  decreasine.  and  are  at  their 
ivhea  the  earth  is  at  yf  :  for  all  parallels 
kCK  llKir  sweater  part  in  the  dark  hemis- 
|f  thivacit  ihe  pomt  G  a  parallel  l)e  de- 
I, diM  patallcl  is  called  the  arctic  circle; 
Kbecpoce  contained  therein  is  illuminated, 
IS  no  night,    when    the  earth   u  at 
Far^  same  reason,  the  space  within  a  pa- 
through  1,  will  t>e  atl  dark,  and  all 
If  a  parallel  be  dia^vn  liirous^h  B, 
iyff  CMS  the  arch   N  E,  that  parallel   is 
1^  tropic  of  Cancer  ;  and  then  the  sun 
HiMbBpeTHlicular  upon  the  inhabitants  in 
rfBML    This  is  the  summer  season  for 
Ik  aic  lu  the  hemisphere  £  N  Q,  and  the 
Av  those  that  live  in  EAQ;  and  since 
iQa  xitvanT  divided  by  the  circle  of  light  and 
'  ~       O  I«  the  days  and  nights  are  always 

ifertke  equinoctial. 

4IT.  While  tlie   earth  mores  through  ;sr  and 

['j(lt  Yf  (W  rircie  of  Ii);ht  and  darkness  comes 

never  to  the  pole  N,  the  angle  N  yf 

1^  mA  taiMM|uently  B  ^/f  E  grows  less  and  less, 

llBif  iiiHili  in  <T  :  then  tlie  circle  uf  li£;ht  and 

pMtM  again  through  the  poles  N  and  A, 

!■•■■  aQ  the  parallels  as  ['  R  ;  and  the  days 

■ffapii  0V  ac:ain  equal  all  over  Uie  earth. 

m  ITWilc  the  earth  mores  through  y>,  ^ , 

KtoQ  iha  sun  aeems  to  go  tlirou'^h  ^,  n|,T  /  > 

^}ffi  tad  the  circle  separatm^  light  and  dark- 

ibort  more  and  more  of  the  north  pole 

|Kai  |oa  further  and  further  beyond  the  south 

1 4;  whence  the  parallels  cut  by  that  circle 

'  ipcater  part  in  the  dark  in  the  north 

i  tnit  in  the  south  hemisphere,  the 

ryan  will  be  in  the  light :  and  it  is  winter 

I  hemisphere  E  N  Q,  the  days  being 

;  and  summex  to  the  southern  he- 

E  A  Q,  their  days  being  at  the  longest. 

1 4w  parallel  drawn  through  G,  there  will 

i»Aiv  mki\A  the  earth  is  at  ^  ;   and  in  the 

Mmwb  through  I,  there  will  be  no  night. 

!  pok  A  It  will  be  day  for  six  tnontlis,  and 

[tt^ialtN  It  will  tie  night  for  six  months  ;  just 

fc  •sHBary  nl  what   happens  when  the  earth  is 

9\g     In  tbis  {XMition,  if  a  panillel  be  drawn 

^■t^  B>  the  win  will  shine  perpendicular  to 

^  «dK  m  thai  paralh-l,  ana   it  is  called  the 

rf  Capricorn ;     and   a   pandltl   drawn 

I  u  caU«ii  the  sotarctic  arcle. 

When  the  CMlh  moves  from  03  through 

%  Itf  A  *rua :  it  is  evident  tlie  circle 

J  Uih*  >od  darkness  draws  nearer  and 

■trio  dM  poka  N  sod  A,  by  which  the   light 

IdMk  pHlsoflh*  parallels  become  nearer  an 

f>ifclj.  aod  lo  ta  ihe  day*  and  ni-^Uu.    There- 

4nBi  la  Ike  oodb  h«b«tpbcre  E  N  O,  the  days  are 

~  '  alheioatb  hemisphcte  they  ore 


decreasing :  and  the  days  and  nighti  become 
equal  in  every  place,  wrien  the  earth  arnves  at  d. 
420.  Ill  this  manner  are  the  several  seasons 
caused,  being  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  axis 
of  rotation  of  the  earth,  to  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
orbit.  But  if  the  axis  was  perpendicular  to  ii, 
there  could  be  no  variety  in  the  length  of  davs 
in  whatever  part  of  the  orbit  the  earth  was ;  and 
all  seasons  would  be  alike.  Thus  the  obliquity  uf 
llie  earth's  axis  to  the  ecliptic,  or  which  is'llie 
same  tiling,  of  the  equtiiot-tial  to  the  ecliptc;  is 
the  cause  of  the  different  se:isons,  summer,  win- 
ter, spring,  and  autumn,  during  the  year.  With- 
out this,  there  could  be  no  diflerence  of  seasons ; 
and  consequently  it  could  not  be  easy  to  know 
the  length  of  the  year,  without  observations  of  the 
stars.  For  the  length  of  the  year  is  known  fro-n 
finding  the  time  by  observation,  when  tlie  sun  is 
in  the  equinoctial  points ;  and  there  being  no 
such  points  to  observe  by,  there  could  be  no  me- 
thod but  to  observe  by  the  position  of  the  stars, 
when  the  same  star  was  again  in  opposition  to 
the  sua,  which  none  but  an  astronomer  could  do. 

421.  The  sun  appears  47°  higher  in  the  sum- 
mer tropic  than  it  does  in  tlie  winter  tropic  ;  for 
in  summer  it  seems  to  have  ascended  through 
the  arch  B  E  ;  and  in  winter  to  have  descended 
through  the  arch  BQ  equal  to  B  £;  and  liieir 
sum  is  470. 

422.  All  these  phenomena  maybe  thus  repre- 
sented :  Take  a  small  globe  that  has  tlie  equinoc- 
tial and  parallels  drawn  on  it ;  and,  placiog  a 
candle  upon  a  table,  move  llie  globe  round  the 
candle  in  a  circle  parallel  to  the  table,  so  that 
the  axis  of  the  equator  may  be  oblique  to  that 
circle,  and  be  keut  always  in  a  paraUel  posiiiuu 
whilst  it  moves  about  Tlie  candle  will  illumi- 
nate the  globe  as  it  is  carried  round,  just  as  the 
sun  does  the  eaith  in  its  orbit ;  and  the  poles 
and  the  parnllcU  will  Ive  the  same  way  affected 
with  light  and  darkness  as  the  globe. 

423.  The  orbit  of  the  earth  beiiig  elliptical,  and 
the  sun  constantly  keeping  in  its  lower  focus, 
which  is  1,617,941  miles  from  the  middle  point 
of  the  longer  axis,  the  earth  approaches  twice  as 
near,  or  3,235,882  miles  nearer  the  sun  at  one 
time  of  the  year  than  at  another;  for  the  sun  ap- 
pearing under  a  larger  angle  in  our  winter  than 
summer,  proves  that  the  earth  is  nearer  the  sun  in 
winter.  But  here  this  question  naturally  arises, 
^Vhy  have  we  not  tlie  hottest  weather  when  the 
earth  is  nearest  the  sun  I  In  answer  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
or  1,617,941  miles,  bears  no  greater  proportion 
to  tlie  earth's  mean  distance  from  the  suii,  than 
leveoteen  does  to  1 000 ;  and  therefore  this  small 
difference  of  distance  cannot  occasion  any  great 
difference  of  heal  or  cold. 

424.  But  the  principal  cause  of  this  difference 
is,  that  in  winter  the  sun's  rays  Call  so  obliquely 
ujKin  us,  tliat  any  given  number  of  them  is  spiead 
over  a  much  greater  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face where  we  live ;  and  each  point  must  Uien 
have  fewer  rays  tlian  in  summer.  There  comes 
also  a  greater  degree  of  cold  in  the  long  winter 
nights  than  there  can  return  of  heat  in  so  short 
days ;  and  on  both  these  accounts  the  cold  must 
increase.  In  summer  the  rays  fall  more  j»erj>en- 
dicularly  upon  tu  j  come  with  greater  force,  and 
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in  greater  numbers,  on  the  same  (ilnoe ;  and  by 
their  lonj  continuance,  a  much  greater  degree  of 
heat  t!!  imparted  by  day  than  can  fly  uS  by 
night. 

425.  Besides,  tho8e  parts  which  are  once  heat- 
ed, retain  the  heat  for  some  time ;  which,  witli 
the  additional  heat  daily  imparled,  makes  it  con- 
tinue to  increase  though  theaun  dechnes  towards 
tJie  south.  This  is  the  reason  why  July  is  hotter 
than  June;  and  often,  in  our  cold  climate,  Au- 
gust hotter  tlian  both,  altliough  the  sun  has  with- 
drawn from  tite  summer  tropic;  as  wc  find  it  is 

Senerally  hotter  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  when 
\e  sun  has  gone  towards  the  west,  than  at  noon 
when  he  is  in  the  meridian.  Those  places  too 
which  have  been  well  cooled  require  time  to  be 
heated  again;  for  the  sun's  revs  do  not  heat  even 
the  surface  of  any  body,  till  they  have  been  some 
time  upon  it.  Ilence  we  find  January  for  the 
most  part  colder  tiian  December,  although  the 
sun  has  wiUidrawn  from  the  winter  tropic,  and 
begins  to  dart  his  l^eams  more  perpendicularly 
upon  us.  An  iron  bar  is  not  heated  immediately 
upon  being  put  into  the  fire,  nor  grows  cold  till 
some  time  after  it  has  been  taken  out, 

426.  If  we  suppose  the  degree  of  heat  to  be  as 
mth  power  of  the  sun's  altitude,  into  the  nth 
power  of  the  time  of  his  continuance  above  the 
horizon,  that  t  and  c  are  the  sine  and  cosine  of 
any  given  latitude ;  t'  and  c'  the  sine  and  cosine 
of  the  sun's  declination  at  the  SLMnidiurnai  one  ; 
T  the  time  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  heat  is  the 
greatest ;  and  s  and  y  the  sine  and  cosine  of  T- 
Then  re'  -\-  «'j/  will  be  die  sine  of  the  sun's  alti- 
tude ;  and  consequently  (cc'  -|-  ss/)  -  -f-  A  -)-  T" 
roust  be  a  maximum  ;  whence  its  fluxion  >/iiiy 
XA+T  4-nf  +  (f  I'  +  «jy')  =  O.      But  by 

the  property  of  the  circle  *•  =  T,  and  conse- 


".V 
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quently  A+T — x ^=  ; ;  an  equation 

IM  Pill  ^ 

from  whence  the  relation  between  x  and  y  may 
be  deternvned. 

427.  The  sun  completes  what  is  called  a  tro- 
pical year,  when  he  arrives  at  the  same  equinoc- 
tial or  solstitial  point.  This  he  does  in  365d. 
5h.  48'  .S7",  \\  hen  he  arrives  at  the  some  fiied 
star  again,  as  seen  thmi  the  earth,  he  completes 
the  siderial  year,  which  contains  365d.  6h.  9'. 
144".  Tlie  iiderial  year  is  therefore  20'  I7i" 
lon^jer  than  the  solar  or  tropical  year,  and  9'  14 J" 
lougvr  than  tlic  Julian  or  the  civil  year,  which 
we  state  at  365d.  6h. ;  so  that  the  civil  year 
is  almost  a  mean  between  tbe  sidchal  and  tro- 
pical. 

428.  As  the  sun  describes  tlie  whole  ecliptic, 
or  360",  in  a  tropical  year,  he  moves  59'  B"  of  a 
decree  every   day  at  a   mean  rate;  and  con- 

ntly  50"  of  a  degree  in  20'  17J"of  time; 
>  '  '  lore  he  will  arrive  at  the  same  equinox  or 
soUuce,  when  he  is  50"  of  a  degrt*c  sliort  of  the 
wune  star,  ot  fixe«i  point  in  the  hcaveni,  fmra 
villi  h  be  set  out  the  year  befor«.  So  that,  with 
r  •  it  to  the  fued  stars,  the  tun  and  equinnctial 
!■•■   '-•   '  '■   •  ■'  -•        ■'■  '        .  -         -,irs, 

VV-.   i     ,     ..     ,         i  ,_,„^ 
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tic in  that  time :  for  the  same  signs  always  j 
m  the  same  points  of  the  ecliptic  without! 
to  the  constellations. 

429.  Tlie  sun  returrs  to  the  equinox 
365d- 5h.  48' and  57" ;    and  th's   is  the 
in  which  the  seasons  complete  their  revc 
But  as  it  is  convenient  in  civil  life  to  11 
year  consist  of  an  exact  number  of  days 
years  in  succession  art*  made  to  consist  ( 
days,  and  a  fourdi  of  366  days;  making  tb 
ase  leni;th  of  a  civil  year  to  be  ii65d.  6h.j 
3"  tiio  little. 

430.  These  1 1'  3",  by  which  the  dril  or^ 
year  exceoJs  the  solar,   amount  to  1  f  il 
1433  years;  and  90  much  our sl.  H 
back,  with  respeot  to   the  days 
since  the  time  of  the  Niceue  council 
325.     In  order,  therefore,  to  bring 
fasts  and  festivals  to  the  days  then : 
requisite   to   suppress    11    nominal 
that  the  same  seasons  might  l:»e  kept 
times  of  tlie  year  in  future,  to  leave 
sextde  day  in  February,  at  the  end 
tury  of  years  not  divisible  by  4  ;  to 
only  common  years;  as  the  t7th,  T?th, ( 
centuries,  vii.  the  yeurs   1 :                .  i9( 
liecause  a  day  intercalated                    Ji  j% 
too  much  ;  and  to  retain  tliu  bisfeitili-  day  1 
end  of  those  centuries  of  years  which  are  din 
by  4,  as  the  16di,  20th,  and  J4lb  cer 
the  years  1600,  2000,  2400,  &c. 

431.  Without  tliese  changes,  the 
length  of  time  would  be  quite  reversed 
gard  to  the  months  of  tlie  year;  though 
have  required  near  2:),783  years,  to  ha,ve1 
about  such  a  total  change.  If  the  earth 
exacUy  365^  diurnal  routiotu  on  its  axaj\ 
it   revolved   from   any  equinoctial  «_ 
point  to  the  same  again,  the  civil  aodl-i 
would  always  have  kept  pace  togethi 
style  would  never  have  needed  any  ■!( 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Pucmoueka  or  mt 

432.  The  moon  is  not  a  primary  pi 
only  a  satellite,  or  attendant  of  the  earth, < 
biting  around  it  in  29d.  12h.  and  44'.  andi 
the  sun  along  wiili  it  everj-  year.    "The 
diameter  is  2J80  miles;  and   her  di»t 
tbe  earth's  centre  al>out  240,000  miles, 
round  her  orbit  in   27d,  7h.  43'.  moving 
2290  miles  every  hour;  and   tu/ns 
axis  exacdy  in  the  ume  time  lliat  she  k*o«i 
the  earth,  which  is  the  reason  of  her  koct 
ways  the  same  side  towanls  us,  sod  that  __ 
and  night  taken  together  is  as  long  m  our] 
month. 

433.  The  moon  is  an  opa(]ue  globe  like  #1 
cartli,  and  shines  only  by  lefleltthg  the  UgU4 
the  sUn ;  therefore,  whilst  that  half  of  her  *  " 
is  towards  tlie  sun  is  I'litighteQod.  tha< 
roust  be  dark  and  invisible.     Ilence 

Kars  when  she  comes  between  us  nii4'v 
cause  her  dark  tide  is  then  towaxds  ua. 
she  is  gone  a  little  way  forward,  wa 
of  har  enlightened  side ;  which  incndUtt  1 
view  as  she  advances,  until  she  comes  lo '_ 
posite  to  tbe  sun ;  when  her  nhidv  t  iili(|liliiil 
side  is  towards  the   earth,  and  sha  appcaii 
round  illuaunated  orb,  which  we  call  Uit  h 
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tatOB :  her  dark  side  beiog  then  tamed  away 
iMm  the  earth.  From  the  full  she  seems  to  de- 
cieate  i^radually  as  she  goes  through  the  other 
kilf  of  her  course ;  showing  us  less  and  less 
of  her  enlightened  side  every  day,  till  her  next 
change  or  conjunction  with  the  sun,  when  she 
dukppean  as  before. 

434.  The  moon  has  scarcely  any  difference  of 
Rasoia ;  her  axis  being  almost  perpendicular  to 
dK  ecliptic.  "What  is  reiy  singular,  one  half  of 
^  has  no  darkness  at  all;  the  earth  constantly 
aflbnliog  it  a  strong  light  in  the^sun's  absence ; 
•hile  t^  other  half  has  a  fortnight's  darkness 
ud  a  furtnight's  light  by  turns. 

4a.S.  Our  earth  appears  as  a  moon  to  the 
inlubttaats  of  the  moon;  waxing  and  waning 
Rpiiarly,  but  appearing  thirteen  times  as  big, 
mi  aft>nling  them  thirteen  times  as  much 
l|kt  as  she  does  to  us.  When  she  changes 
to  u,  the  earth  appears  full  to  her;  arid  when 
■t  ■  in  her  first  quarter  to  us,  the  earth  is 
■  is third  quarter  to  her;  and  vice  versa.    But 

f  (■  oite  half  of  the  moon  the  earth  is  never 
m  It  all :  from  the  middle  of  the  other  half 
e  ■  always  seen  over  head ;  turning  round  al- 
bs dtirty  times  as  quick  as  the  moon  does. 
isa.  uie  circle  which  limits  our  view  of  the 
aiDL^.  noly  one  half  of  the  earth's  side  next 
Writ  seen;  the  otlier  half  being  hid  below  the 
icMoB  of  all  places  on  tliat  circle.  To  her  in- 
U'.ii.EiU  the  eartli  appears  the  largest  body  in 
a*  ;.:ivtnse  ;  for  it  appears  thirteen  times  as 
i«r^  V  site  does  to  us. 

4K.  While  the  earth  turns  round  its  axis,  the 
Kvtnl  •  octinents,  seas  and  islands,  appear  to  the 
i'^?*!  -!:.al>itaiils  like  so  many  spots  of  different 
'■'TL-.i.-A  l>ri^htness,  moving  over  its  surface; 
^•v.  z  .1.  f.iinter  nt  some  times  than  others,  ac- 
c'-*:.Lj  i,  our  clouds  cover  them.  By  tliese  spots 
ii  L.j.47iMi-i  can  determine  ll)c  time  of  the 
*».*•.:  lijjmal  motion,  just  as  we  do  the  motion 
K'icr.n:  and  they  may  measure  tlieir  time 
fy  V-t  s^ijtion  of  tlic  earth's  spots,  for  tliey  cau- 
fc-  s«»f  a  more  true  flial. 

ii'  lilt  axis  of  the  moon  is  so  nearly  j)er- 
l'.'jii~yut  totlie  ecliptic,  tliiit  the  sun  nev-er  re- 
■••'♦i  sensibly  from  her  equator  ;  and  tlio  ohli- 

,     liTj  of  Ijpt  orbit,  which   is  next  to  nothing  as 

il     Ki  ::(:u,  the  sun,  caimot  cause  tlie  sun  to  decline 
•e.1  'i*  from  h»T  6<]uator.     Yet  her  inhabitants 
I     Lt  3o:  destitute  of  nicau>  for  ascertaining'  the 
*'iru  01  tJ.cir  year,  though  their  nicthoil  must 
i.it:  rrr.m  ours.     Wc  know  tiie  length  of  our 
}:i:  :\  thf-  return  of  our  equinoxes ;  but  the  Lu- 
w-.ini,  ra^in^  always  erjuul  day  and  night,  inu>t 
'»»«  rttuursf  to  another  m<  tlu^  ;  and,  we  may 
'-■-■>■•*■,  Hif-y  measure  their  jear  by  obscrvin<j; 
'■•tr-  */i,f  r  of  the  |K>les  of  our  earth  begins  to  be 
'■r.i.^.t..nid,  and  the  other  to  disappear,  which 
•  »-*ijs  At  our  equinoxes;  they  bein;;  conveni- 
'■  -V  «injkU.d  for  observing  great  tracts  of  land 
■"■/•Jir  earth's  poles,  whicli  are  entirely  un- 
»'■-*:.  Uj  us.    lleuce  we  may  conclude,  that  t!u> 
■'<:  1^  of  till-  %£:iie  absolute  length  to  the  inhabi- 
Urr* '.:  lij.-  ti;:h  and  moon,  though  verj-  diri'<;i- 
•:*ij  tit  th».  ii-.iml>er  of  days ;  wc  having  ;jooi 
rji-.->,  cays,  ^ud  the  Lunarians  only  \'2^,  every 
:ii}  u.i  mt;lit  in  the  moon  being  as  long  as  2'.).^ 
'  'i  v.K.  earth. 


438.  The  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  on  the  side 
next  the  earth,  may  find  the  longitude  of  their 
places  as  easily  as  we  can  find  the  latitude  of 
ours.  For  the  earth  keeping  constantly,  or  very 
nearly  so,  over  one  meridian  of  the  moon,  the 
east  or  west  distances  of  places  from  that  meri- 
dian are  as  easily  found  as  we  can  find  our  dis- 
tance from  the  equator  by  the  altitude  of  our 
celestial  poles. 

439.  As  the  sun  only  enlightens  that  half  of 
the  earth  which  is  towards  him,  and  leaves  the 
opposite  half  in  darkness,  he  does  the  same  to 
the  moon ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  as  the 
earth  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere,  we  have 
twilight  after  the  sun  sets ;  but  if  the  moon  has 
neither  an  atmosphere  of  her  own,  nor  is  in- 
cluded in  that  of  the  earth  (as  is  supposed),  the 
J.unarians  must  have  an  immediate  transition 
from  tlie  brightest  sunshine  to  the  blackest  dark- 
ness. 

440.  The  moon  being  an  opaque  spherical 
body  (for  her  hills  take  off  no  more  from  her 
inunJness  than  the  inequalities  on  tlie  surface  of 
an  orange  take  of  from  its  roundness,)  we  can 
only  see  that  part  of  the  enlightened  half  which 
is  towards  the  earth.  And  therefore,  when  the 
moon  is  at  A,  see  plate  TV.  fig.  3,  in  conjunction 
with  the  sun  S,  her  dark  half  is  towards  the 
earth,  and  she  disappears,  as  at  a,  there  l>eing 
no  light  on  that  half  to  render  it  visible.  When 
she  comes  to  her  first  octant  at  B,  or  has  gone 
an  eighth  part  of  her  orbit  from  her  conjunction 
a  quarter  of  her  enlightened  side  is  towards  the 
earth,  and  she  appears  homed,  as  at  b.  When 
she  has  gone  a  quarter  of  her  orbit  from  between 
the  earth  and  sun  to  C,  she  shows  us  one-half  ot 
her  enlightened  side,  as  at  c,  and  we  say  she  is  a 
quarter  old.  At  I)  she  is  in  her  second  octant; 
and  by  showing  us  more  of  her  enliglitencd  side, 
she  a{)pears  gibbous,  as  at  d.  At  K  her  whole 
enlighteno'l  side  is  towards  the  earth;  and  there- 
fore she  appears  round,  as  at  e,  when  we  say  it  is 
full  moon.  In  her  third  octant  at  F,  part  of  her 
dark  side  being  towards  the  earth,  she  again  ap- 
])cars  gibbous,  and  is  on  the  decrease,  as  at  J'. 
At  (J  we  see  just  one-half  of  her  enlightened 
side ;  and  she  appears  half  decreased,  or  in  her 
third  quarter,  as  at  g.  At  li  we  only  see  a 
quarter  of  her  enlightened  side,  being  in  her 
fourth  octant,  where  she  appears  horned,  as  at  A. 
And  at  A,  having  complvted  her  course  from  the 
sun  to  tlio  sun  again,  she  disap{)curs,  and  we  say 
it  is  new  moon.  Thus,  in  going  from  A  to  E, 
the  moon  seems  continually  to  increase ;  and  in 
goin^  fiom  K  to  A,  to  decrease  in  the  same  pro- 
portion; having  like  phases  at  equal  distances 
from  A  to  1'.,  but  as  seen  from  the  sun  S,  she 
is  always  tiili. 

441.  The  Tiioon  does  not  appear  perfectly 
rouud  when  slie  is  full  in  the  highest  or  lowest 
part  of  her  orbit,  because  we  have  not  a  full 
\  icw  of  hf  r  enlightened  side  at  that  time.  WTicn 
full,  ill  the  highest  part  of  her  orbit  a  small  de- 
ficieiK.y  appears  on  her  lower  edge ;  and  the 
contrary  when  full  in  the  lowest  part  of  her 
orbit. 

44'2.  From  the  figure  it  is  evident,  that  when 
the  moon  changes  to  the  earth,  the  earth  Rppeart 
full  to  the  moon ;  and  vice  versa.    For  when  tha 
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niooD  is  at  \.  new  to  ihe  earth,  the  whole  en- 
lightened side  of  the  tnrth  is  toward  i  llie  moon ; 
and  when  tlic  moon  is  at  E,  full  to  I  be  earth,  its 
dark  side  iu  towards  her.  Hence  a  new  moon 
answers  to  a  full  earth,  and  a  full  moon  to  a  new 
earth.  The  quaxters  are  also  reversed  to  f-ach 
other. 

443.  The  j>osition  of  the  moon's  cusps,  or  a 
right  line  touching  the  points  of  her  horns,  is  very 
differently  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  different 
hours  of  the  same  days  of  her  age.  Sometimes 
she  stands,  as  it  were,  upright  on  her  lower  horn, 
and  then  such  a  line  is  perpendicular  to  the  ho- 
riion  :  when  this  happens,  she  is  in  what  the  as- 
tronomers call  the  nonagesimal  degree,  wliich  is 
the  highest  j>oint  of  the  ecliptic  above  tbo  ho- 
rixon  at  that  lime,  and  is  90"  from  both  sides  of 
the  horizon,  where  it  is  then  cut  by  the  ecliptic. 
But  this  never  happens  when  the  moon  is  on  the 
meridian,  except  when  she  is  at  ihu  vtry  begin- 
ning of  Cancer  or  Capricorn. 

444.  It  is  easy  to  demoiislr.ile  that  the  moon 
turn?  round  her  axis  in  the  time  that  she  goes 
round  her  orbit ;  for  a  spectator  at  rest,  wiilmut 
the  penphery  of  the  moon's  orbit,  would  see  all 
her  sides  turned  regularly  towards  him  in  that 
time.  She  turns  round  her  axis  from  any  star 
to  the  same  star  again,  in  27d.  7h. ;  from  the 
sun  to  the  sun  again  in  2?id.;  the  former  is 
the  length  of  her  sidenal  day,  and  the  latttr  the 
lengUi  of  lier  solar  day.  A  botly  moving  round 
the  sun  would  have  a  solar  day  in  every  revolu- 
tion, without  turning  oti  its  axis;  the  same  as  if 
it  had  been  at  rest,  and  the  sun  moved  round  it; 
but  witliout  turning  round  its  axis  it  could  never 
have  one  sidcrial  day,  because  it  would  always 
keep  the  same  side  towards  any  particular  star. 

445.  If  the  earth  had  no  annual  motion,  the 
moon  would  go  round  it  so  as  to  complete  a  lu> 
nation,  a  siderial,  and  a  solar  day,  all  in  the  same 
lime.  Bui  because  llie  earth  goes  forward  in  its 
orbit,  wliile  the  moon  goes  round  the  eurth  in 
her  orbit,  tlie  moon  must  go  as  much  more  than 
round  Iier  orbit,  from  change  to  change,  in  com- 
pleting a  solar  day,  as  the  earth  has  gone  forward 
in  its  orbit  during  that  lime,  i.  e.  almost  a  twelfth 
part  of  a  circle.  If  the  earth  had  r-o  annuat  mo- 
tion, the  moon's  motion  round  the  earth,  and  her 
track  in  open  space,  would  always  be  ihe  same. 
But,  as  tljc  earth  and  moon  move  round  the  sun. 
the  moon's  real  path  in  the  heavens  is  vtry  dif- 
ferent fiom  lier  visible  path  round  the  eartli ;  the 
latter  being  in  a  proi{ressivc  circle,  and  the  for- 
mer in  a  curve  of  diHerent  degrees  of  concavity ; 
which  would  always  be  the  same  in  tiie  same 
yskfts  of  tlic  heavens,  if  the  moon  performed  a 
complete  number  of  lunations  in  a  year  without 
any  fraction. 

44i>.  Newton  ascribed  the  equality  between 
the  periods  of  rotation  and  n-volulion  of  the 
moon  to  her  being  of  an  oval  form,  and  i>eing 
deiisor  on  one  side  than  the  other;  but  la 
CJrangc  has  shown  that  tliough,  from  tlie  diminu- 
tion ol  the  ctritrifaga!  furcc,  the  moon  ought  to 
bt*  eh-vated  at  the  et|uator.  yet  the  alx-rration  is 
fuur  times  an  gnat  tn  the  direction  ol  the  fijiia- 
lorial  di.mKiir.  which  is  directed  townrls  the 
vartli;  and  be  lias  proved  thai,  in  cuu:>i*quenct< 
of  die  ailraoliun  ut  the  osnb  on  thi«  elevated 


fkorlion,  the  moon's  motion  is  alternately 
erated  and  retarded;  and  tlut  this  attr 
tends  to  produce  an  equality  between  the 
tion  and  revolution  of  the  moon,  and  to 
sion  a  coincidence  both  in  the  position  and 
tion  of  the  nodes  of  the  moon's  orbit 

447.  The   motion  of  the  moon   in  her 
not  being  equable,  if  her  rotation  on  her  ati«1 
uniform  there  must  be  parts  on  her  eastenil 
western  edges  which  are  only  occasionally  : 
These  changes,  called  her  libratioo  in  longtii 
are  found  to  agree  with  an  equable  motiQ 
rotation.     There  are  parts  also  about  her 
only  occasionally  visible.     This,  called 
bration  in  latitude,  arises  from  her  axis 
constantly  inclined  to  the  plane  of  her 
an  angle  of  about  86''.     A  diurnal  libratioo 
lakes  place  ;  at  rising  a  part  of  the  western 
is  seen,  which   is  invisible  at  setting,  and 
contrary  takes  place  with  respect  to  the  ea 
edge.   This  is  occasioned  by  the  change  of  | 
in  the  spectator,  occasioned  by  the  earth's 
tation.     Having  found  by  any  mean^the 
angular  distance  from  the  sun,  the  appej 
of  her  distk  for  that  time  may  be  ea&it; 
neatcd  in  the  following  manner:     Let 
COB  P,  Plate  IV^  figs.  6  and  8,  repr 
disk  of  the  moon  which   is  turned  towards i 
earth,  and  let  O  P  be  cut  by  the  diameter 

at  right  angles,  take   LP   to   LF  as  Taditt|-1 
cobine  of  the  moon's  angular  distance  from  f 
sun,  and  upon  BC  as  the  greater  and  LFl 
less  axis  describe  the  semi-ellipse  BFC; 
B  F  C  P  will  represent  that  portion  of  the 
illumined  face  which  is  visible  from  the 

448.  To   illustrate  this,   let   the  nail 
end  of  the  axle  of  a  chariot- wheel  repr 
earth,  and  a  pin  in  the  nave  the  moon : ' 
body  of  the  chariot  be  propped  up  so  as  to 
that  wlieel  from  touching  the  ground, 
wheel  be  then  turned   round  by  hand, 
will  describe  a  circle  both  round  the  na 
the  space  it  moves  through.     But  if  ihe  l 
taken  away,  llie  horses  put  to,  and  the 
driven  over  a  piece  of  ground  which  is  circo 
convex,  the  nail  in  the  axle  will  describe  a  I 
cular  curve,  and  the  pin  in  the  nave  will 
describe  a  circle  round  the  progressive  na 
the  axle,  but  not  in  the  space  through 
moves.     In  this  case,  the  curve  describe^') 
nail  will  resemble  in  miniature  as  mudl 
earth's  annual  part  round  the  sun,  as  it  de 
whilst  the  moon  goes  as  of\cn  round  tbv 
as  the  pin  does  round  the  nail ;  and  iha  i 
described  by  the  piu  will  have  some 
to  tlie  moon's  patli  during  so  many  lunatic 

44U.  The  surface  of  ihe  moan  being  m 
some  are  surprised  thai  her  edge  does  not 
pear  jagged,  as  well  as  the  curve  bounding ' 
light  ami  dark  places.  But  if  wc  consider  1 
what  we  call  the  edge  of  the  moon's  di'dt  n  i 
single  line  set  ruund  wiili  mountains,  in 
cusi*  it  would  appear  irregularly  indented, 
large  zone,  having  many  mountains,  tying^T 
one  anotiitr  from  the  observer's  eye,  w« 
iiiid  that  the  mountains  in  some  rows  will  he  I 
po!iite  to  the  valrs  in  others;  and  thus  fill  up! 
uicqiialiucs  so  as  to  make  her  appear 
ruund;  just  as  when  one  Iook«  ol 
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tta  rou    .n.x^   be  very  discernible  on 
tatl/^^  >        '  NjiC'cially  if  the  sun  or  a 
•bJ;<^u£i>  upon  that  side,  yet  the 
the  Ttsibie  part   still  appi^ars 
fHOodi  and  eren. 

Sbct,  V.  Of  THE  Tides. 

4S0.  The  tidies  are  found  to  follo^v  period t- 
aUy  itv:  a>un«  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  hence 
il  h«  be«n  snspected,  in  all  ages,  that  -the  tides 
«effsMBrhow  produced  by  the  influence  of  these 
kmsahes.  Of  this,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  Macrobius, 
ad  olh^ny  sevm  to  have  had  some  knowledge. 
IkeerlebiBlcd  Kepler  formed  some  conjectures 
MiflCQ^  as  to  the  true  cause  of  the  tides.  '  If,' 
*  th«  earth  ceased  to  attract  its  waters 
kaeiC,  ail  the  water  in  the  ocean  would 
flow  into  the  moon.  The  sphere  of  the 
•itrsction  extends  to  our  eanit  and  draws 
leaser.'  Wliat  Kepler  only  surmised,  has 
lettly  verified  in  tlie  theory  laid  down 
■nd  by  Halley  from  his  principles, 
phenomena  of  the  tides  are  as 

L  The  *ea  is  obserred  to  flow  for  about 
Aom  soalh  to  north,  gradually  swell- 
after  a  flux  of  about  six  hours,  it  seems 
fee  •  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  ihcu  to 
^jMlra  back  again  from  north  to  south  for 
are.     Then,  after  a  seeming  pause  of 
,  ci^aD  hour,  the  sea  again  begins  to  How  ; 
»«•  aJtematelv. 

,  11.  Hence  dte  sea  ebbs  and  flows  twice 

fiilliDg  every  day  later  and  luter  by 

Jt  minutes,  the  period  of  a  flux 

'bcnig  on  an  average  about  12  h.  '^4  m. 

I  doable  of  each  24  h.  48  ra.  which  is 

of  a  lunar  day,  or  the  time  between 

f$  ye MJng  a  meridian  and  coming  to  it 

fie  lint  the  sea  flows  as  often  as  the 

llie  meridian,  both  the  arch  above 

and  that  below  it ;    and  ebbs   as 

t  paiftcs   the   horizon,  both  on  the 

western  side.    These  are  the  most 

I  ■ypaarnnces ;  the  other  pheoomeoa  are 

m.    Tfce   elevation   towards    tlie    moon 

efiposite  one  a  little,  and  the  quan- 

ascenl  of  the  water  is  ditmnuhed  from 

to  the  poles. 

itL  IV.  The  tun  raises  and  depresses  the 

to  tmat  ev«ry  day,  in  the  same  manner  that 

[^  9am  does;   bat  die  solar  tides  are  much 

I^Aaa  ckc  lunar  ones,  altboogfa  subject  to  the 

*S5   V.  The  tides  which  depend   upon  the 

•T  tfce  aoa  and  moon  are  not  di^iio. 

:  but  «oapo«iKl :  and  thus  they  form  to 

ooe  wtted  tide  which,  increasing 

iag ,  prodacse  aeap  and  spring  tides. 

•m  VI,  lo  in«-  «v}viMx4  the  elevations  from 

of  b.  -les  concur,  and  the 

>*•>■■  alcvn'  :>c  sea  ascends  less  in 

i;  iur  whrre  die  water  is  elevated 

of  the  motjfi,  it  is  dc|>res"H?d   by 

■f  4m  ana,  and  vice  versa.    Therefore,  while 

^  aooA  paaaa  from  the  syiygy  to  the  (ina- 

^Maae^  die  ilaily  dtfvatiom  are  rontmuaily  di- 

^■■ribod ;  4a  mt  eoatnry,  they  arc   increased 


while  tJie  moon  passes  from  the  quadrature  to 
the  syzygy.  At  the  new  moon  also  caeteris  pa- 
ribus the  elevations  are  greater ;  and  tliose  that 
follow  one  another  tlie  same  day,  are  more  dif- 
ferent than  those  at  full  moon,' 

457.  VII.  The  greatest  elevations  and  depres- 
sions take  place  on  the  2d  or  3d  day  after  the 
new  or  full  moon ;  and  they  are  the  greater,  the 
nearer  the  luminaries  are  to  the  plane  of  the 
equator ;  being  greatest  in  the  syzygies,  near  the 
equinoxes. 

458.  VIII.  The  actions  of  the  sun  and  moon 
are  greater  the  nearer  those  bodies  are  to  the 
eartli ;  and  the  greatest  tides  happen  when  the 
sun  is  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  equator:  but 
this  does  not  happen  regularly  every  year,  be- 
cause some  variation  may  arise  from  Uie  situa- 
tion of  the  moon's  orbit,  and  tlie  distance  of  the 
syiygy  from  the  equinox. 

459.  IX.  The  mean  force  of  the  moon  lo 
move  the  sea,  is  to  that  of  the  sun  nearly  as  4} 
to  1 ;  and  therefore  if  the  action  of  the  sun  alone 
produce  a  tide  of  two  feet,  which  it  is  said  to  do, 
then  that  of  the  moon  will  be  nine  feet;  from, 
which  it  follows,  that  the  spring-tides  will  be 
eleven  feet,  and  tlie  neap-tides  seven  feet.  But 
such  elevations  as  far  exceed  ihe.se,  happen  from 
the  motion  of  the  water  against  some  obstacles, 
and  from  the  sea  violently  entering  straits  or 
gulfs,  where  tlie  force  is  not  broken  till  the 
water  rises  higher. 

460.  The  preceding  phenomena  take  place  in 
the  open  sea,  where  tlie  ocean  is  extended  enough 
to  be  subject  to  their  motions.  But  the  parti- 
cular situations  of  places,  as  lo  shores,  capes, 
bays,  Sec.  disturb  in  a  considerable  degree  these 
general  rules.  We  are  now  to  show  how  these 
phenomena  may  be  explained,  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  universal  gravitation. 

461.  If  the  earth  were  entirely  fluid  and  qui- 
escent, its  particles,  by  their  mutual  gravity 
towards  each  other,  would  form  the  whole  mass 
into  the  figure  of  an  exact  sphere.  If  a  power 
were  to  act  on  all  the  particles  of  this  sphere, 
with  an  equal  force,  and  in  parallel  directions, 
the  whole  mass  would  be  moved  together ;  but 
no  change  would  be  profluced  on  its  spherical 
figure,  and  its  centre  would  have  the  same 
motion  as  each  particle. 

462.  Upon  this  hypothesis,  if  the  motion  of 
the  earth  round  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth 
and  moon,  were  destroyed,  and  the  earth  left  lo 
the  influence  of  its  gravitation  towards  the  moon, 
as  the  power  above  mentioned,  then  the  earth 
would  fall  or  move  straight  towards  llie  moon, 
without  changing  its  spherical  figure. 

463.  Hut  the  fact  is,  that  tlie  effects  of  the 
moon's  action,  as  well  as  the  action  itself  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth,  are  not  equal ;  those 
parts,  by  the  general  rules  of  gravity,  being  most 
attrac:ed  that  are  nearest  to  the  moon,  and  those 
being  least  attracted  that  are  farthest  from  her ; 
while  the  parts  that  are  at  a  middle  distance  are 
attracted  by  a  mean  degree  of  force.  Besides,  all 
the  parts  are  not  acted  upon  in  parallel  lines,  but 
in  lines  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  moon, 
on  both  which  accouuts  the  spherical  figure  of 
the  fluid  earth  must  suffer  some  change  from  the 
action  of  the  moon ;  so  thai  in  failing,  as  we  have 
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supposed, llic  nearer  parts  liiinr  most  attradcd, 
would  fall  quickest,  i!ie  I'iirther  parU  btinjj  li-ast 
Httractt*(],  would  fall  slowest,  and  the  fluid  mass 
would  he  lengtheaed  out,  and  take  a  kiiid  of 
spheroid  teal  form, 

464.  Hence  it  appears  (whicli  must  be  care- 
fully observed),  that  it  is  not  the  action  of  the 
moon  iueif,  but  the  inequalities  in  that  action, 
that  caiue  any  variiuion  from  the  spherical  figure; 
and  tiiat  if  this  action  were  the  'iame  m  all  the 
particles,  as  in  the  central  parts,  and  operating  in 
the  samediretiion,  no  such  change  would  ensue. 

40.'>.  Let  us  now  admit  the  parts  of  tiie  earth 
to  gtavif-ite  towards  it:*  centre,  tlien  as  this  gravi- 
tation fiir  exceeds  the  action  of  the  moon,  and 
much  tnore  exceeds  the  differences  of  Jier  actions 
on  different  parts  of  the  earth,  the  effect  which 
results  from  the  ine<]ualities  of  these  actions  of 
the  moon,  will  be  only  a  small  diminution  of  the 
gravity  of  those  parts  of  the  earlli,  which  it 
endeavoured  in  the  former  supposition  to  sepa- 
rate from  its  centre ;  that  is,  those  parts  of  the 
«artit  which  are  nearest  to  the  moon,  and  those 
that  are  farthest  from  her,  will  have  their  gravity 
towards  the  earth  somewhat  abated,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  lateral  parts ;  so  that  supposing  the 
earth  fluid,  the  columns  from  the  centre  to  the 
nearest,  and  to  the  larlitest  parts  must  nsa,  til>, 
by  their  greater  hei;<lit,  they  are  able  to  balance 
the  other  columns,  whose  gravity  is  less  altered 
by  the  ineijualities  of  the  moon's  action,  and 
thus  the  figure  of  the  earth  must  be  an  oblong 
spheroid. 

466.  Let  us  now  consider  tlie  earth,  instead  of 
fidling  towards  the  raoon  by  its  gravity,  «s  pro- 
jected in  any  direction,  so  as  to  move  round  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  in  this  case  the  several  parts  of  the 
fluid  earth  will  still  preserve  ihut  relative  posi- 
tion, and  the  figure  of  the  earth  will  remain  the 
nme  as  if  it  fell  freely  towprds  tlie  moon ;  that 
IS,  the  earth  will  suU  assume  a  q^heroidal  form, 
having  its  longest  axis  directed  toward  the  moon. 

467,  I'rora  the  prece«lin<'  r.:>,  unn  -  n  iiM.i.irs, 
thai  the  iiartsol  the  eartii  "n, 
ax  at  II,  plate  \.  tig.  -;  ,  -iu» 
|MUtB  at  1>,  will  have  the  tiood  or  hi.;h'W3tcr  at 
llw  same  linve,  whilst  the  i  nrt-  :it  \'.  nnl  V,  at 
9C*  distance,  or  where  tl  in  the 
horiton,  will  then  have  ti            ,                t  waters. 

Hence  as  the  earth  turus  ii^uud  lU  utis  from 
the  moini  to  th«  moon  again  in  24li.  49ro. 
this  oval  of  water  muiti  shift  with  it,  and  thus 
there  will  be  two  tidn  of  llnod,  and  two  of  ebb 
in  that  tmiv.  It  f.uth«T  ap(M';irs,  tiut  by  tiie 
motion  of  tiic  larth  on  her  axii,  iltc  n\<ii>i  «!e- 
vmted  p!^^  "'  •'^"  water  is  earned  biyood  the 
IMOOt  '.tioii   of  ih<>  notation  ;  ao  that 

the  M  i-s  to  I19C  after  it  haa  passed 

i!  riMyiB,  thougn  the  iinnmiiiis 

4>  t^•n\'  b<^ia  to  dscrtase;  and 

«^  ;ttoii^  till  it  has  got 

ti\  ■  -f.     It  oontiuues  w 

•k-.  li  ..It  (;aMcU  ja  90*  tnta  Ifat  point 

Mi  \>  1,1  r..  ^li.  to  a  like  ditlMW  of  lialf  a 
quaiLranu 

4o8,  llie  gfytwt  eleniiwi,  ituwlwii,  to  not  b 
t)i«  Iiue  drawn  ilin»ag)i  llw  ecaiioi  «f  tlit  •ntik 
and  noctt,  nes  Uis  lowert  powo^  wkwe  <h*  ommb 


appears  in  the  horizon,  but  all  these  are^ 
about  half  a  quadrant  eastward  from  tl 
in  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  rotat 
in  open  seas,  where  the  water  flows 
moon,  M,  is  generally  past  the  north 
meridian,  as  at  p,  when  the  high  water  t$ 
and  at  ft ,- the  reason  of  which  is  plain, 
the  moon  acts  with  the  same  force  after 
passed  the  meridian,  and  dius  adds  to  the  I 
lory  or  waving  motion  which  the  water 
when  she  was  in  the  meridian. 

469.  Besides,  the  tides  answer  not 
the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
tlie  same  places,  for  the  action  of  the  w 
them  on  sooner  when  die  moon  is  in  her  hr 
third  quarters,  and  keeps  them  back  later 
she  IS  in  her  second  and  fourtli :  because, 
former  case,  the  tide,  raised  by  the  sua 
would  be  earlier  tlian  that  raised  by  the  . 
and  in  the  latter  case,  later. 

470.  NVe  have  hitherto  adverted  only 
action  of  the  moon  in  producing  the  tides; 
it  is  evident,  that  for  the  same  reasons,  tht\ 
quality  of  the  sun's  action  on  different 
the  earth,  would  produce  a  like  effect,  ar 
deviation  from  an  exact  spherical  figure ;  aoj 
in  reality,  tliere  are  two  tides,  every  natunlf 
from  the  action  of  the  sun,  as  there  are  inaf 
day,  from  the  action  of  the  moon,  subject  '■ 
same  laws ;  and  the  lunar  tide,   as  has 
served,  is  somewhat  changed  by  the  action 
sun,  tlie  change  varying  every  day,  on 
of  the  uiequality  between  the  natural  and ! 
day. 

471.  Although  the  gravitation  of  the 
towards  tlie  sun,  is  much  greater  than  iu 
tation  towards  tlie  moon,  yet,  by  reason 
sun's  immense  distance,  to  which  theeardl\ 
meter  bears  a  small  proportion,  his  actioni 
the  side  of  the  earth  next  to  him  differs  botl 
from  that  which  is  exerted  on  the  side 
from  him,  and  it  u  only  the  inequalities 
action  that  produce  tlie  tide.   However,  ibsf 
of  the  sun  is  still  very  sensible,  but  that 
moon  i!>  much  more  so;  for,  by  its  proxil 
llie  earth,   there    is   a  -considerable 
both  in  tlie  direction  of  its  action,  and  in 
irttsity  of  that  action  upon  different  parts 
earth. 

472.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  sec,  tiax 
XHUH  be  greatest  at  new  and  at  full  mooa^  1 
the  actions  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  then  i 
in  the  same  directions.     These  are  called 
tides ;  whereas,  when  the  sun  and  moon 
distant,  the  action  of  th-  — "  T-'^inaiy 
tide*,  just  where  that  ot  i  eprtMB  I 
and  Uius  are  produced  v. ....  _.    ^olled  oeipt 
NcwHn  Imu  calculated  the  eflects  of  the  i 
OMMKi  respectively  upon  the  udes  from 
tractive  powers,  the  former  be  hods  to  be 
force  of  gravity,  as  nne  to  12,868,200.     Td 
the  force  ot'               ^ipoo  the  water,  he 
Mmsihes]                 at  itM  nooth  of  the 
Xtron,  befow  liiukU,  with  the  neap 
iads^ppo^ocnooasDiactoflvc;  wl 
•fiwal  MceasBvj  ooisMlMUk  nc 
iltt  fore*  of  A*  aoeo,  fa)  aMfiiif  dM 
tlau  of  lb*  MS,  OS  4^U  to  on*. 

47S.  Dr.  Uooky,  kow«*er,  in  kit 


» top  tKles  precisel  J  at  the  quarters,  buT 
iV  ivo  after ;  because,  as  in  other  cases, 
I^M,  ihe  eflect  is  oot  greatest  or  least  when 
iMiTiili  influeoce  of  the  cause  is  greatest 
l}far  if  the  actions  of  the  sua  and  moon 
Itesfc,  ret  the  tides  would  continue  for 
M* :  **  tiie  waves  of  the  sea  continue  their 
k  after  a  storm. 

The  different  distances  of.the  moon  from 
ifc  produce  a  sensible  variation  in  the  tides; 
IMOO  bas  shown,  that  they  increase  as  the 
yr  Ac  distances  decrease ;  so  that  the  moon 
Wr  distance,  would  produce  a  tide  eigiil 

ret.  The  moon  describes  an  oval 
lartb;  and  at  her  nearest  distance, 
to  a  tide  sensibly  greater  than  at  ber 
Idirtance.  tlence  two  i^reat  sprini;  tide.* 
Mcncd  t<i.  li  (itjier,  at  the  distance  of  four- 
m;  for  iT  'eat  her  least  distance 

Bia^.ai  r-'  produce  a  great  spring 

hi  will  \.tti  at  her  greatest  distance  at  the 
ai  therefore  the  spring  tide  will  be  less. 
\  Tbc  spring  tides  are  highest,  and  the 
Ms  lowest^  about  the  time  of  the  equi- 
^  Wcau>e,  were  the  sun  or  moon  in  the 
'lie  iroild,  there  would  be  no  tide ;  for 
would  raise  the  water  at  the  equator 
]el,  er|ually  round  the  earth:  there- 
r  tbey  are  to  the  equator,  the 
be  the  efiecL  When  the  sun  and 
the  equator,  the  tides,  which  are 
wtU  traverse  the  greatest  circle,  and 
will  he  put  into  the  greatest  agitation. 
•lao  be  tiie  greater  at  these  times,  be- 
isrth  b  Dearer  to  the  sun,  about  tbc 
faf  of  March  and  end  of  September,  than 
onacr  months. 

A*  Am  i;r«atest  of  the  two  tides,  bappen- 
diuRtal  revolution  of  the  moon,  is 
the  moon  is  nearest  the  zenith  or 
font,  whilr  the  sun  is  in  the  northern 
'  -y    two  diurnal  tides,  in  our 
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great  in  the  torrid  zone,  between  Africa  and 
America,  where  the  ocean  is  narrower,  as  in  the 
temperate  zones  on  either  side ;  and  hence,  also, 
we  see  why  the  tides  are  so  small  in  islands,  at 
great  distances  from  the  shores.  It  likewise  ap- 
pears, that  the  waters  cannot  rise  on  one  shore  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  by  descending  on  the 
other,  so  that  at  the  intermediate  islands  it  must 
remain  at  a  mean  height,  between  its  elevations 
on  those  two  shores. 

480.  The  tides  that  enter  the  mouths  of  ri- 
vers from  the  ocean,  are  greatly  retarded  in  their 
progress,  by  llie  currents  of  the  rivers.  Mr. 
Condamine,  while  in  South  America,  observed, 
that  in  tlie  river  Amazons,  there  were  five  high 
waters,  and  four  intcrniediale  low  waters  at  once; 
and  a  similar  circumstance  takes  place  in  the 
Thames.  For  the  tide  propagated  by  the  moon 
in  the  German  Ocean,  when  she  is  three  hours 
past  the  mendian,  takes  twelve  hours  longer  to 
come  to  London  Bridge,  so  that  when  it  is  high 
water  there,  a  new  tide  is  already  come  to  its  height 
in  the  ocean ;  and  in  some  intermediate  place,  it 
must  be  low  water  at  the  same  time. 

481.  At  several  places,  it  is  high  water  three 
hours  before  the  moon  comes  to  her  meridian ; 
but  that  tide,  which  the  moon  pushes  as  it  were 
before  her,  is  only  the  tide  opposite  to  that  which 
was  raised  by  her,  when  she  was  nine  hours  past 
the  opposite  meridian. 

48'^.  There  are  no  sensible  tides  in  tlie  Baltic, 
the  Mediterranean,  or  the  Black  Seas  ;  for  they 
communicate  with  the  ocean  by  such  narrow 
inlets,  and  are  of  so  immense  an  extent,  that 
they  cannot  speedily  receive  and  emiity  water 
enough,  to  raise  or  depress  their  surfaces  sen- 
sibly.  In  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  in  lakes,  &c. 
the  moon's  attraction  is  nearly  the  same  upon  all 
parts  of  tlieir  surface,  so  that  no  sensible  swelling 
can  take  place  in  their  waters. 

483,  VVe  may  also  conclude,  that  by  reason 
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farlher  that  a  .ray  descends  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  more  dense  15  the  medium  tlirough  which  it 
parses,  it  will  move  in  the  curve  E  A,  &nd  at  last 
enter  the  eye  in  the  direction  of  A  F  Q,  a  tangent 
to  the  curve.  Tlierefore  the  star  will  appear  at 
Q  instead  of  S,  and  thus  its  apparent  place  Q 
will  be  nearer  the  zenith  than  its  true  place. 

503.  The  nearer  tlie  star  S  is  to  the  horizon, 
the  greater  will  be  Uie  refraction  as  well  as  the 
distance  between  the  apparent  and  true  place  of 
the  star.  Hence  die  heavenly  bodies  appear  to 
be  above  the  horizon,  by  reason  of  the  refraction, 
when  they  are  really  below  it.  There  is  no  re- 
fraction in  the  zenith,  for  a  ray,  coming  from  Z, 
will  fall  perpendicularly  on  the  surface  of  the  at- 
mosphere at  G,  and  continue  its  rectilinear 
course  to  tlie  eye  at  A. 

The  following  neat  and  elegant  method  of 
computing  the  atmospherical  refraction  has  been 
given  by  Dr.  Brinkley,  the  present  learned  and 
active  profe!»or  of  astronomy  at  Dublin : 

504.  Let  LI,  fig.  7,  plate  VI,  be  a  ray  of  light 
falling  on  the  atmosphere  at  I,  and  refracted  in 
tlic  curvineal  course  1  S,  The  object  appears  to 
a  spectator  at  S  in  the  direction  ST,  a  tangent  to 
the  ctirre,  VST  is  the  apparent  zenitli  distance. 
The  space  in  the  figure  between  the  concentric 
circles  represents  all  the  atmosphere  which  has 
any  effect  on  tlie  ray  of  Uglit,  so  that  tlie  light 
may  be  considered  as  passing  out  of  a  vacuum 
into  this  space. 

505.  If  the  surface  of  tiie  earth  were  a  plane,  the 
different  strata  of  air  might  be  considered  as 
jiarallel  thereto ;  and  by  the  principles  of  optica, 
tlie  refraction  would  be  tlie  same  as  would  take 
place  were  the  ray  of  light  to  pass  from  a  vacuum 
into  air  of  the  same  density  with  that  at  the  sur- 
face. It  is  therefore  evident,  that  if  we  take  into 
account  tlie  spherical  form  of  the  earth  and  at- 
mosphere, the  error  resulting  from  die  supposition 
of  an  uniform  atmospliere  will  necessarily  be 
very  small,  compared  with  the  change  occasioned 
by  considering  the  atmosphere  spherical,  pro- 
vided that  cliange  lie  small. 

506.  Let  m  :  1  : :  sin.  of  incidence  :  sin.  of  re- 
fractioo,  when  a  ray  of  light  passes  from  a  vacuum 
into  air  of  the  density  of  that  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Suppose  all  the  air  contracted  into  au 
uniform  atmosphere,  then  SI  is  a  right  line. 
Let  I1IL=  i,  SIC  =  r,  VSI  =  .-,  SC  =  0, 
the  height  of  Uie  uniform  atmosphere  =:  /,  or 
CI  ==«•  +  '• 

a  ^^^  I  z  a  H  sin.  t  :  sin.  r 
1      :  m  I  *  sin.  r  :  sin.  •. 
Hence 

ma  sin.  X                     /.         /\        , 
sm.  I  =  — v-7-  ^=  »"  «Q. «(  1 ^nearly. 

a  sin.  t  /  ,         /  \         , 

sm.r  =  -^f    =  «"»•  '  V,  ^  —  fl^ nearly. 

Ijti  I  :r  r  +  R,  then  R  is  the  quantity  of  re- 
fraction. Sin,  (r  +  R)  =:  sin.  i. 
Or,  bct-Tiuse  \i  is  small,  sin.  r  +  cos.  r  »in.  R  =5 
sin.  i,  or  sin  r  -J-  It  sm.  1"  co*.  r  =  sin.  i,  swb- 
stitotmt;  in  thi*  equation  for  sin.  r  and  sin.  i,  as 
abore. '  Abo  for  cos,  r^ 


it 


■v/cos.  *z  +  ^-^  sin. ';  .= 
a 

COS.  1^1+  —  tan,  •*  ) 
nearly,  we  obtain 


m  —  I  -  slQ 


R  = 


Sin.  I. — sm.  r. 
sin,  r'xcosr" 


sin.  1".  cos 


V       a 


_(m  — 1)tan.  y      (w— l)f.tan. 


sin.  r 


a  sin.  1       cos.  *i 


507.  Taking  :  =  80°,  2  =  5  and  a  . 
miles,  the  second  term  (arising  from  the 
cal  figure  of  the  atmosphere)  =  10" 
If  fl  were  indefinite,  that  is,  if  the  surfao 
earth  were  a  plane,  this  second  term 
vanish.  Hence  we  may  safely  conclud^ 
far  as  80  zenith  distance,  the  error  arisii 
supposing  the  atmosphere  of  uniform 
must  be  much  less  tnan  10",  and  thai 
quently  the  above  expression  gives  the  n 
as  far  as  80  from  the  zenith  with  suffic 
curacy.  If  we  neglect  tlie  second  term, 
fraction  will  vary  as  the  tangent  of  ihi 
distance. 

508.  The  exact  experiments  of  M.  M 
Arago,  have  determined  the  value  of  m  « 
•0002^46,  when   the  barometer  is  at  '' 
metre)  and  Fah.  therm,  at  3"2°,      From 
pcriments,  and  the  law  of  expansion 

may  be  infened    that  -: — -j-  = 

1.0375 If     X  sr*  89 

I  +,  002083  (f  —  32)     29,60  ^ 

where  b  is  heiglit  of  the  baromi  ter,  and 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer.     When  t  ~ , 

b  —  29,00  inches,  this  expression  gires 

=  57'82,  a  result  independent  oC 
observations. 

509.  The  French  Ubles  of  rel 
lambre,  founded  on  astronomical 

give  *"  "~^  =  57-72' ;     and   from  up 

sin.  1' 
500  observations  made  by  hunself,  Dr. 

finds '"~V=57-56'. 
sin.  1' 

510.  Mr. H.Atkinson, in  1  memoir r«oi 
before  the  Astronomical  Society  of  Lond 

Sriuted  in  the  forth-coming  part  of  ibc 
lemoirs,  has  treated  the  subject  of  r 
in  a  manner  altopetber  new ;  and  luu 
talents  for  scientific  investigation  whii 
him  in  a  high  rank  among  the  phUoti 
tlie  present  day.  He  treats  the 
gether  as  one  depending  00  the 
ties  of  air,  by  dividing  the  whol 
into  various  concentric  sliuta,  >tiui 
deviation  produced  by  refnu:tJon  on 
We  should  be  glad,  did  our  limits 
quote  very  largely  from  this  most 
mstructive  essay,  but  we  must  co 
with  extracting  uue  of  tlic  remit* 
in  a  btblr  of  tncaii  refraction. 
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TciM^  of  Mem  Re/raetioHt  adapted  to  5(f*  Fahrenheitf  and  29'C  Inches  of  Barometric  preimrr 


■t 

.ich  «Iist 

Rcfnctioa 

Zenith  di  It. 

RefnrUon. 

Zenith  diflt. 

Refraction. 

'  Zenith  ditL 

Refraction. 

\ 

1 

1'  c* 

0'  101" 

S^ZQf 

1'  33-87" 

76°  20' 

3' 52-93" 

84  40"^ 

9'  15-59' 

2   0 

0  201 

59  0 

1  35-72 

76  30 

3  55-80 

84  45 

9  22-86  1 

3   0 

0  302 

59  30 

1  37-64 

76  40 

3  58-74 

84  50 

9  30-32 

4  0 

0  403 

60  0 

1  39-60 

76  50 

4  1-75 

84  55 

9  37-95  ' 

5  0 

0  505 

60  20 

1  40-93 

77  0 

4  4-83 

85  0 

9  45-77  1 

6  0 

0  606  , 

60  40 

1  42-30 

77  10 

4  800 

85  5 

9  53-79  1 

7  0 

0  708 

61  0 

1  43-70 

77  20 

4  11-23 

85  10 

10  2-01 

B  0 

0  811 

61  20 

1  45-13 

77  30 

4  14-55 

85  15 

10  10-44 

9  0 

0  914 

61  40 

1  46-59  ; 

77  40 

4  17-95 

85  20 

10  1909 

10  0 

0  10-17 

62  0 

1  4808  ' 

77  50 

4  21-43 

85  25 

10  27-96 

11  0 

0  11-21 

62  20 

1  49-60  ! 

78  0 

4  2500 

85  30 

10  3700 

\   12  0 

0  12  26 

62  40 

I  5116  ; 

78  10 

4  28-66 

85  35 

10  46-41 

1  13  0 

0  13-32 

03  0 

1  52-75  j 

78  20 

4  32-41 

85  40 

10  5001 

I  14  0 

0  14-38 

63  20 

1  54-37 

78  30 

4  36-27 

85  45 

11  5-87 

l' 

15  0 

0  15-46 

63  40 

1  5603 

78  40 

4  40-23 

85  50 

11  1600 

[1€  0 
17  0 

0  16-54 

64  0 

1  57-73 

78  50 

4  44-30 

85  55 

11  26-40 

0  17-64 

64  20 

1  59-48 

79  0 

4  48-48 

86  0 

11  3709 

IB  0 

0  18-74 

64  40 

2  1-26 

79  10 

4  52-79 

86  5 

11  4809 

.  19  0 

0  19-86 

65  0 

2  310 

79  20 

4  57-21 

86  10 

11  59-41 

»  0 

0  2100 

65  15 

2  4-50 

79  3o 

5  1-76 

86  15 

12  11-05 

11  0 

0  22-14 

65  30 

2  5-92 

79  40 

5  6-43 

86  20 

12  2303 

S  0 

0  23-31 

65  45 

2  7-38 

79  50 

5  11-25 

86  25 

12  35-36 

S  0 

0  24:49 

66  0 

2  8-86 

80  0 

5  16-21 

86  30 

12  4805 

M  0 

0  25-68 

66  15 

2  10-76 

80  10 

5  21-31 

86  35 

13  113 

S3  0 

0  26-90 

66  30 

2  11-91 

80  20 

5  26-57 

86  40 

13  14-61 

%   0 

6  2813 

66  45 

2  13-48 

80  30 

5  32-00 

86  45 

13  28-50 

V   0 

0  29-39 

'  67  0 

2  1508 

80  40 

5  37-59 

86  50 

13  42-82 

«  0 

0  30-67 

;  67  15 

2  16-71 

80  30 

5  43-37 

86  55 

13  57-59 

»  0 

0  31-97 

67  30 

2  18-38 

81  0 

5  49-33 

87  0 

14  12-83 

'  »  0 

0  33-30 

67  45 

2  2008 

81  10 

5  55-50 

87  5 

14  28-55 

;  31  0 

0  34-66 

68  0 

2  21-8% 

81  20 

6  1-87 

87  10 

14  44-78 

:  a  0 

0  36  04 

68  15 

2  23-60 

81  30 

6  8-46 

87  15 

15  1-54 

B  0 

0  37-45 

68  30 

2  25-41  i 

81  40 

6  15-27 

87  20 

15  18-86 

14  0 

0  38-90 

08  45 

2  27-27 

81  50 

6  22-32  , 

87  25 

15  36-75 

'  1:  0 

0  40-38 

69  0 

2  2917 

82  0 

6  2903  ; 

87  30 

15  55-24 

.  X  0 

0  41-89 

C9  15 

2  3112 

82  5 

6  33-37  . 

87  35 

10  14-36 

n  0 

0  43-45  1 

69  30 

2  3311 

82  10 

6  3719  j 

87  40 

10  3414 

.  »  0 

0  4505 

69  45 

2  35-14 

82  15 

6  41-7 

87  45 

16  5400 

1  »  6 

0  46-69 

70  0 

2  37-21  ; 

82  20 

6  45  03 

87  50 

17  15-78 

<  40  0 

0  48-38 

70  15 

2  39-32 

82  25 

6  4907 

87  55 

17  3709 

41  0 

0  5012 

70  30 

2  41-49  ! 

82  30 

6  5318  1 

88  0 

18  0-41 

42  0 

0  51-91 

70  45 

2  43-72  1 

82  35 

6  57-37  i 

88  5 

18  24-00 

,  43  0 

0  53-76 

71  0 

2  46  00 

82  40 

7  1-65 

88  10 

18  48-57 

44  0 

0  55-66 

71  15 

2  48-30 

82  45 

7  601 

88  15 

19  13-95 

1  45  0 

0  57-63 

71  30 

2  50-77 

82  50 

7  10-45 

88  20 

19  40-24 

'  46  0 

,  0  59-67 

71  45 

2  53-23 

82  55 

7  14-98 

88  25 

20  7-39 

47  0 

1  1-79 

72  0 

2  55-75 

83  0 

7  1900 

68  30 

20  35-38 

43  0 

1   3.98 

72  15 

2  58-33 

83  5 

7  24-31 

88  35 

21   4-88 

'  40  0 

1  6-27 

.  72  30 

3  0-98 

83  10 

7  29- 12 

88  40 

21  3.5-31 

50  0 

1  864 

1  72  45 

3  3-71 

83  15 

7  3102 

88  45 

22  70-2 

50  30 

1  9-87 

73  0 

3  0-51 

83  20 

7  3U03  ! 

88.50 

22  39-92 

il  0 

1  11  12 

73  15 

3  9-40 

83  25 

7  4413 

88  55 

23  1405  j 

"  51  30 

1  1  12  40 

73  30 

3  12-30  1 

83  30 

7  49  35 

89  0 

23  49-49  , 

52  0 

■  1  1371 

73  45 

3  15-41 

83  35 

7  54  07  ' 

89  5 

24  20-42  1 

5»  30 

1  1504 

74  0 

3  18-56  ; 

83  40 

8  Oil 

8->  10 

25  4-60  ' 

53  0 

1  1641 

74  15 

3  21-79 

83  45 

8  5-66 

89  15 

25  44-20 

53  30 

1  17-81 

74  30 

3  25- 13 

I  83  50 

8  11-34 

89  20 

20  25-25 

54  0 

'  1  19-24 

74  4.5 

3  20  56 

;  83  55 

8  1713  ; 

'  89  25 

27  7-30 

54  30 

1  2071 

7:,  0 

3  32  09 

84  0 

8  2300 

89  30 

27  51-22 

55  0 

1  22-21 

1  75  10 

3  34-51 

84  5 

8  29-12 

,  89  35 

28  36-89 

55  30 

,  1  23-75 

!  75  20 

3  30  97 

j  81  10 

8  35-31 

1  89  40 

29  24-47 

56  0 

1  25.33 

,  75  30 

3  39-49 

84  15 

8  41-05 

1  89  45 

30  14-05 

I'j   30 

1  26-95 

,  75  40 

3  42-06 

■  84  20 

8  48-13 

89  50 

31   5-72 

h-r    0 

1  2861 

75  50 

3  4  4- 09 

,  04  -Jj 

8  54-73  1 

89  55 

31  59-57 

^7  30 

'  1  30  31 

76  0 

3  47-38 

81  30 

9  1.54 

90  0 

32  55-72 

'j<  0 

!  1  3207 

i 

•  70  10 

3  50- 12 

i  81  3.'. 

9  8-48 

'•■ 

0 

1 
1 
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512.  TTiis  refraction  of  tl»e  light  by  the  atmos- 
phere produces  the  twili^t ;  for  while  lite  sun  is 
less  than  18°  below  the  horizon,  his  rays,  al- 
thougli  prevented  from  reaching  us  directly,  by 
reason  of  the  interposed  body  of  tlie  earth,  yet 
fall  upon  the  superior  region*  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  are  so  refracted  and  reflected  by  it>  particles 
as  to  produce  a  bris^tness  over  the  horizon, 
which  continues  throuc;h  the  whole  night  during 
the  sunim<>r  months,  in  the  regions  of  the  eazlh 
towards  the  poles. 

513.  The  subject  of  twilights  has  Riven  rise  lo 
a  problem  which,  from  the  tulenls  of  the  raathe- 
mnticians  who  have  applied  themselves  to  its 
investigation,  has  obtained  considerable  celebrity. 
The  problem  is,  to  find  the  day  in  any  Riven 
latitude  m  which  the  (wUight  it  the  $horlett.  It 
might  be  imagined  that  the  twilights  would  in- 
crease from  midsummer  to  midwinter ;  but  this 
both  obtterration  and  theory  sl>ow  not  to  be  the 
case;  for  tbouRhthc  twilights  continue  to  increase 
in  duration  for  some  time  after  the  sun's  decli> 
nation,  allowed  a  denomination  ditferentfram  the 
latitude,  yet  titey  reach  a  maximum,  after  which 
they  again  increase. 

514.  In  fis.  11,  plate  VI,  let  P  be  the  pole,  Z 
the  tenith,  HO  the  horizon,  AL  the  boundary 
of  twilight,  S  s  the  places  of  the  sun  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  twilight.  Draw  the  great 
circles  PS,  Pi,  ZS,  and  Zx,  also  PR  =  ZP, 
making  the  angle  ZPR  :=  Z.  SPi,  and  com- 

?lete  the  triangle  Z  R  i  with  great  circles  Z  R,  R  S. 
hen  as  the  ^  ZPR  =  /.SPf,  we  have  the  Z. 
RP«  =  L  ZPS;  also,  since  Pi  =  PS,  and 
P R  =  P  Z,  the  triangles  R  Pi,  Z  P  S,  are  simi- 
lar and  equal :  therefore  Ri  =:  ZS,  and  in  the 
thaogle  Z  Ri  we  have  given  Z  S  and  R *,  and  as 
Z  P,  R  P,  are  equal  and  gi\'en,  and  the  Z  Z  P  R  =: 
Z  SPf  a  minimum,  weithall  have  ZR  the  least 
possible,  which  by  the  writers  on  spherics  it  is 
shewn  to  be  when  =  Zt -^  R«,  R<  coincide: 
hence  the  following 

CosiTRi'cTiON. — With  ZP,rP,  each  :s  colut 
of  the  ptece,  and  Z r  =  Z i  —  Hi  (Z  S)  =  18° ; 
describe  the  isosecles  triangle  Z  P  r  prolong  Z  r 
making  ri  =  ZS  =  90,  draw  P»,  which  is  the 
oo-declination  of  the  sun  on  the  required  day. 

515.  Calculation. — Draw  P  j  perpendicular 
•ad  bisecting  Z  r  in  X,  then,  by  spherical  trig- 
onometry, we  have  cos,  x  r  :    rad.  1    :  :  cos.  P  r 

:  COS.  P  s,  or  cos.  P  *  =  *'^*'  ^^^  ;    and  in  the 

cos.   zr 
mangle  s  P«,  as  rad.  1  ;   cos.  zt  :  :  cos.  Px=i 

''^tlZ-.' COS.  P.,Or<m    ^^1   _COS.i«XCOS.Pr 

cos.  jr  cos.  <r 

coi.  99*  X  tine  Ul .        _  tiae  9°  x  sine  lal. 


cos.  0°. 


cos.  9" 


=  —  ung.  9'  X  sine  lat.  A  simple  and  general 
theorem,  from  which  it  apfwars  that  the  declina- 
tion and  latitude  are  of  contrary  names.  From 
this  theorem  it  appears,  that  the  shortest  twilight 
at  Petersburgh  i«  about  October  14ih  ;  at  Lon- 
don, October  1 1  th,  iuhI  at  Rome,  October  9ih. 

616.  The  rays  of  light  are  equally  refracted 
by  the  atmusuhere,  whether  they  come  from  the 
tQD,  the  moon,  or  die  stars ;  but  the  quantity  of 
the  tcfraction,  aod  tlteroforr  the  duration  of  die 
twilight,  ire  lofluencvd  by  the  changes  which  are 


perpetually  taking  place  witli  respect 
and  cold,  the  moisture  and  dr^'ncss, 
atmosphere. 

PART  IV. 
ASTRONOMICAL   OPERATION 

CALCULATIONS 
Sect.  I. — Of  Dbawikc  a  Mceipia 

517.  Upon  a  plain  board,  set  pan 
horizon,  describe  a  circle  A  BF,  as  in  ] 
fig.  2.  And  upon  the  centre  C,  ered 
icnoraon,  exactly  perpendicular  lo 
high,  that  the  top  of  the  shadow-  tl« 
fall  upon  the  circumference  of  the  cl 
the  middle  of  the  forenoon.  Mark  tl 
exactly  where  the  top  of  the  shadow  I 
forenDon,  and  the  point  F  where  the 
shadow  falls  on  the  circumference,  m  I 
of  the  afternoon.  Then,  through  the 
draw  tlie  line  A  C  D,  bisecung  the 
The  A  D  is  the  meridian  required. 

518.  It  b  proper  to  draw  several 
circles,  and  to  make  observations  wit) 
that  they  may  confirm  one  another 
happens  to  be  clouded  in  one,  it  may  1 
another.  It  is  best  to  make  these  ot 
about  the  solstices,  when  the  sun  doe 
his  declination  sensibly  ;  and  the  sul 
stice  IS  to  be  preferred. 

519.  The  sun  is  evidently  highest  v* 
meridian  ;  and  at  equal  distances  tlinfi 
equal  altitudes.  Therefore,  when  tha 
D  B,  D  F,  are  equal,  the  shadows  C  fi 
be  equal,  and  therefore  the  altitudes  eij 
vice  versa. 

530.  2.  Hang  up  two  threads  and 
AB,  CD,  plate  VIII.  fig,  13,  at  • 
tance,  in  vessels  of  water,  to  keep  t!b« 
of  which  C  D  is  movable  towards  th^ 
right,  upon  a  pin  C.  Wait  tdl  the  d 
£,  and  the  star  A  both,  F,  (in  the  gn 
rump),  come  into  the  same  plumb  liitf 
an  eye  placed  at  I.  At  that  instant  | 
before)  move  the  thread  C  D  also  intil 
line  ;  so  that  the  thread  C  D  may  hid«t 
A  B,  and  the  polar  star  £  from  the 
Then  the  plane  A  B  C  D  is  the  pl« 
meridian  ;  and  where  it  intersects  the  I 
plane,  is  the  meridian  line.  And  the  ( 
be  done  with  the  star,  called  Cassiop 
To  take  away  the  star's  rays,  look  i 
small  bole  in  a  thin  plale.  This  ta^ 
formed  in  a  calm  place. 

521.  If  it  is  wished  to  hare  a 
in  some  other  place,  let  the  thread* 
mets  A  B,  CD,  remain  ;  and  hang  up 
ah,  (* </,  ill  the  place  proposed,  as  id  ~ 
ting  a  6  be  movable  upon  a  pin  at 
wait  till  any  star,  as  G,  comes  into 
abed  to  the  eye,  at  A;  and   at 
move  the  thread  ab,  till  the  same  sxm$, 
the  plane  abed,  to  the  eye  at  k ;  the4 
the  plane  of  the  meridiaq.    Tlu*  is  be4| 
the  help  of  an  assistant.    Tlu^  mi-thi 
time  deviate  a  little  from  the  t  « 

the  stars  changing  their  plac-  ) 

is  very  inconsidendtle  for  »ev< 

523.    3.    Having  n  clock 
nutes  and  seconds,  find  the  i  I 

AUoth,  F,  ftg.  13,  by  tht-  astn." 
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till  tht  pabr  ttar  E  U  in  a  plumb  line  with 

At  ihat  ittMAL,  set  tht  rlfx:k  to  the  said  lime 

■onhJog.    And  oevt  day  at  twelve  o'clock, 

'  *  IbWIiBmi  lioe^  by  the  shadow  of  a  plumb 

J  in  the  sun.    Or  find  the  time  of  south- 

(of  ay  odicr  9ta.r,  as  G,  and  the  clock  retnain- 

I  Mfion,  wben  she  show*  the  time  of  soulh- 

I  the  thieadi  ab,  cd,  fig.  14,  so  that  the 

14  nay  pass  through  thetn  both.    Then 

be  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 
TWm  methods  are  only  to  be  considered 
;  a  first  and  very  rough  approximation 
,  and  may  auist  in  placing  a  trau- 
early  in  its  position  with  respect 
lachdiaa,  previou.<tly  to  the  application  of 
C3cact  methods  by  which  tiie  final  ad- 
is  made. 

,n<— Or  FncDTKC  Time,  axd  the  Equa- 
Tiosf  Of  Tike. 

Mt  TTaTtsK  drawn  a  meridian  line,  as  directed 
•  <k  Lit  djtiicle,  the  Ltroe  when  the  sun,  or  any 
■m*  ■>  -ntal  body  is  exactly  in  tlie  meridian. 
By  «  I'luivd  by  a  common  quadrant,  placing 
tt  ti:t  :■(  it  along  the  line,  and  observing  when 
tt  uti  or  odier  luminary  can  be  seen  exactly 
te<^'i  -.u  two  sights,  and  noung  exactly  the 
Imposing  tlie  luminary  viewed  to 
il  be  precisely  noon,  or  twelve 
(■ut.  ;ls  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun 
'  Ivgv,  it  ou^ht  to  be  known  exactly  when 
in  the  meridian,  which  will  be  some 
after  his  eastern  limb  has  arrived  at 
More  his  western  limb  comes  thither. 
I  W  proper,  therefore,  to  observe  exactly 

■  oC  ibe  two  limbs  being  seep  through  the 
I  d  ihc  qoadrant ;  and  the  half  of  the  dif- 

■  Witween  these  times,  added  to  tlie  one  or 
md  from  tiie  other,  will  give  the  exact 
ikn  ibe  sun's  centre  is  in  the  meridian. 

Ibe  Mme  method  is  equally  applicable  to 

M  )mt  not  to  the  stars,  which  have  no 

ler.     It  is  found,  by  observation, 

appear  to  go  round  the  earth  in 

•  hoars,  fifty-six  minutes,  four  seconds, 

am  in  twenty-four  hours;  so  that  the 

lllt«e  minutes,  fifty-six  seconds  upon 

tfvery  day,  which  amounts  to  one  diurnal 

io  a  year ;  and  therefore,  iu  365  days, 

'  by  the  retuntt  of  the  sun  to  the  me- 

dhtre  are  Sd6  days  as  measured  by  the 

>«araiag  to  it :  the  former  are  called  solar 

■d  the  latter  siderial. 

Tbeae  m«y  be  considered  as  Ar^t  steps  in 

SBflMnabon    of  tliis   important   element. 

Af  aid  of  a  transit  instrument,  the  time 

be  determined  with  the  greatest  sim- 

fmd  caactoeas.     But  supposing  the  lati- 

flbc  pifew  of  observation  to  be  known,  tlie 

be  deduced  with  great  case  and  pre- 

Mi  Ibe  atlitttde  of  any  celestial  object 

mriA  %  oaadrant  or  sextant,  token  by 

•  Msia  of  water  or  quicksilver. 

I  of  stall,   periiaps,  furnish   llie 

Madj  and  coovetiient   method  of  deter- 

dwr  tin*,  aa  the  use  of  trigonometrical 

it  not  rcqu  i«d ;  and  there  is  besides  no 

<Sep«adenc«  to  the  e:oudoes8  of  the  in- 

doa  ibkt  it  shall  be  in  the  same  state 


527,  As  we  shall  have  occasion,  when  treatinK 
of  Nautical  A.^tronomy  (which  we  shall  do  under 
the  article  Navigation),  to  explain  the  various 
ways  by  which  time  may  be  found,  and  canso- 
qiiently,  how  clocks  may  be  regulated,  we  sIihII 
here  merely  give  the  practical  method  of  finding 
the  error  of  a  clock  by  equal  altitudes  of  fixed  stars. 

528,  Take  the  altitude  of  a  star  when  east- 
ward of  the  meridian,  and  mark  the  time  by  the 
clock  when  the  observation  is  made ;  wait  till  the 
star  when  west  of  the  meridian  comes  to  the  same 
altitude,  and  mark  the  time  by  the  clock.  Half 
Uie  sum  of  these  times  will  be  tlie  time  by  the 
clock  when  the  star  is  on  the  meridian.  Now 
the  siderial  time  at  which  a  star  is  on  the  me- 
ridian is  equal  to  the  star's  rijjht  ascension  ;  and 
llie  solar  or  apparent  time  is  obtained  by  sub- 
tracting the  sun's  right  ascension  from  ibe  star's, 
tience  tlie  error  of  the  clock,  either  for  mean  or 
siderial  time,  is  obtained  at  once.  In  practice, 
however,  U  is  preferable  to  take  several  attitudes, 
and  their  corresponding  times,  both  ea,siward 
and  westward  of  the  meridian,  and  to  take  half 
the  sum  of  the  mean  of  the  times  for  the  lime 
by  tlie  chronometer  at  which  the  star  passes  the 
meridian. 

5*29.  For  example,  suppose  that  on  Febninry 
20tb,  1826,  the  time  at  which  Regulus  had  tlie 
following  altitudes,  was  as  under: 
TimM  E.  of  Alu.  Times  W.  of 

the  merid.  the  mcrid. 

h.    m.     s.  h.       m,      «. 

9     4     26     .     38°  0'     -     16     43     14 

5  14     .  10"     .  42     26 

6  7.  20'     .  41     31 
6     58     .          30'     .             40     43 


9    5    41*25  mean. 


16     41     58-5 
9       5     4125 


25     47     3975 


12    53    49  87  Time 


by  the  chronometer  when  the  star  is  on  the  me- 
ridian. Hence  by  comparing  this  with  ihe  star's 
rif^hl  ascension  on  the  same  day  (9  h.  59  m.  8-8 s,), 
it  is  found  tliai  the  watch  is  2h.  54m.  41*07  8. 
fast  for  siderial  time. 

530.  If  the  earth  had  no  annual  motion,  but 
only  a  diurnal,  any  given  meridian  would  revolve 
from  the  sun  to  the  sun  again,  in  the  same  quan- 
tity of  time  as  from  any  star  to  the  same  star 
ag:iin  ;  because  the  sun  would  never  cimnge  his 
place  willi  respect  to  the  stars.  Uut,  as  the 
earth  advances  almost  a  degree  ea.stward  in  its 
orbit,  in  the  lime  that  il  turns  eastward  round  its 
axis,  whatever  star  passes  over  the  meridian  on 
any  day  with  the  sun,  will  pass  over  the  same 
meridian  on  the  next  day,  when  the  sun  is  almost 
a  degree  short  of  it ;  that  is,  three  minutes,  fifty- 
six  seconds  sooner.  If  the  year  contained  only 
360  days,  as  the  ecliptic  does  360  degrees,  the 
sun's  apparent  place,  so  fiir  as  his  motion  is 
equable,  would  cnange  a  degree  every  day ;  and 
tlien  the  siderial  days  would  be  just  four  nunutes 
shorter  than  tlie  solar. 

531.  As  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  its  axis 
is  perfectly  uniform  and  equal  at  all  lines  of  the 
year,  the  siderial  days  are  always  precisely  of  aa 
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equal  lenetth ;  and  so  would  the  vHm  or  na(ur.il 
days  be,  if  the  earlli's  otbit  were  a  perfect  circle, 
and  its  axis  perpendicular  to  iLs  orbit.  But  the 
earth's  diurnal  motion  on  an  inclined  axis,  and  its 
annual  motion  in  an  elliptic  OTbit»  cause  t)ie  sun's 
apparent  niotion  in  (he  heavens  to  be  unequal : 
for  sometimes  he  revel v&s  fratn  the  meridian  to 
the  meridian  again  in  somewhui  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  shewn  by  a  well-rcRulated  clock ; 
and  at  other  limes  in  somewhat  more:  so  tliat  the 
time  shewn  by  a  gowl  clock  and  a  true  sun-dial  is 
never  exactly  the  same,  excepting  on  the  15th  of 
April,  the  1r3thof  June,  the  31st  of  Au|;;ust,  and 
the  24th  of  December.  The  clock,  if  it  goes 
etjuably  and  true  all  the  year  round,  will  be 
before  the  sun  from  the  24th  of  December  till  the 
ISth  of  April;  from  that  cime  till  the  16th  of 
June,  the  sun  will  be  before  the  clock ;  from  the 
16th  of  June  till  the  31st  of  August,  llie  clock 
will  be  again  before  the  sun  ;  and  from  thence  to 
the  24th  of  December,  the  sun  will  be  faster  than 
the  clock. 

532.  The  equation  of  time,  therefore,  or  dif- 
ference between  the  time  shewn  by  a  well-regu- 
lated clock  and  a  true  sun-dial,  depending  upon 
two  causes,  viz.  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and 
the  unequal  motion  of  the  earth  in  it,  the  united 
effects,  resulting  from  their  combination,  may 
be  explained  in  the  following  manner : — 

533.  Let  Z  <>>  :  ^,  in  plate  V  ,  fig.  1,  be  the 
earth;  Z F  R z,  its  axis ;  abcde,  tto,  the  equa- 
tor; ABCDE,  8ic.  the  northern  half  of  the 
ecliptic  from  rp  lo  i^  on  the  side  of  the  plobe 
next  the  eye;  and  MNOP,  4tc.  the  southern 
half  on  the  opposite  side  from  ^  to  rp.  Let  us 
•up[iose  a  fictitious  sun  to  set  out  from  y^,  at  the 
■ame  instant  with  the  real  sun.  Let  the  points  at 
ABCDEFfS,  gcc.  quite  round,  from  <y>  to 
<V>  again,  bound  equal  prjriions  of  the  ecliptic, 
gone  through  in  equal  times  by  the  real  sun; 
and  (hose  zi  abcde j'e,  &c.  equal  portions 
of  the  equator  describetl  in  equal  times  by  the 
fictitious  sun ;  and  let  Z  y.  ;f  be  the  meridian. 

534.  As  the  real  sun  moves  obliquely  in  the 
ecliptic,  and  the  ficlilious  sun  directly  in  the 
equator,  with  respect  to  the  meridian  ;  a  depree, 
or  any  number  of  degrees,  between  y  and  F  on 
the  ecliptic,  must  be  nearer  the  meridian  Z  <y»  x, 
than  a  degree,  or  any  corresponding  number  of 
degrees,  on  the  equator  from  -y*  to  f  ;  and  the 
more  so,  as  they  are  the  inoie  onlique ;  and 
therefore  the  true  sun  comes  sooner  to  the  me- 
ridian every  day,  whilst  he  is  in  the  quadrant  iy* 
F,  than  the  fictitious  sun  does  in  the  quadrant 
f  /';  for  which  reason,  the  solar  noon  precedes 
noon  liy  the  clock,  until  the  real  sun  comes  to  F, 
and  the  fictitious  to  /';  which  two  points,  being 
equidistant  from  the  meridian,  both  suns  will 
come  to  It  precisely  at  noon  by  the  clock. 

535.  While  the  real  sun  deicnbe*  the  second 
qufldnmt  of  the  ecliptic  1"G  H  I K  L,  from  Cancer 
to  ^,  he  comes  later  to  the  meridian  every  day, 
than  the  fictitious  sun  moving  through  the  second 
quadrant  of  the  fquator,  from  y  to  ^  ;  for  the 
points  at  li  !1  I  K,  and  L,  being  fiarther  from 
the  meridian,  their  corresponding  points  9X  g  h 

k  and  /,  must  W  later  in  coming  to  it :  and  as 
•soiU  suns  come  al  the  s.irnp  moment  to  the  {>oint 
►  ,  they  come  to  llio  mt^rtdian  ul  the  moment  of 
»n  by  the  clock. 


536.  In  depTting  from  Libra,  throt 
third  quadrant,  the  real  sun  going  ihroufi 
{)PQ  towards  yf  al  R,  and  the  fictitK 
tliroujjh  mnopq  towards  r,  the  former  cc 
the  meridian  every  day  sooner  than  the  U 
until  tlic  real  sun  comes  to  y^",  and  tlie  fictiti 
to  r,  and  then  they  come  both  to  the  meridiai 
the  same  time.  Lastly,  as  the  real  sun  tna 
equably  through  S  T  U  V  W,  from  y)> 
<Y> ;  and  the  fictitious  sun  through  ituvWfi 
towards  <y<,  the  former  comes  later  every 
the  meridian  than  the  latter,  until  the 
arrive  at  the  point  np,  and  then  they 
noon  at  the  same  time  with  the  clock. 

537.  We  now  proceed  to  explain  thej 
cause  of  this  difference,  vii.  the  inequality  i 
sun's  apparent  motion,  which  is  slowest  is 
mer,  when  the  sun  is  farthest  from  the  ca 
swiftest  in  winter  when  he  is  nearest  to  it 

538.  As  tlie  real  sun  moves  unequably  i 
ecliptic,  let  us  suppose  a  fictitious  sun  to . 
equably  in  a  circle  coincident  with  the  pl( 
the  ecliptic.     Let  A  B  C  D  in  plate  V.,  fig.| 
tlie  ecliptic  or  orbit  in  which  the  real  sun 
and  the  dotted  circles  abed  the  imaginaijl 
of  the  fictitious  sun  :  each  going  round  ia  i 
according  to  the  order  of  letters,  or  from 
east.     Let  H  I  K  L  be  the  earth  turning 
its  axis  the  same  way  every  twenty-four  i^ 
and  suppose  both  suns  to  start  from  A  and 
a  right  hue  with  the  plane  of  the  mendiaa 
at  the  same  moment :  tlie  real  sun  at  A,  \ 
then  at  his  greatest  distance  from  the 
which  time  his  motion  is  slowest ;  and 
titious  sun  at  a,  whose  motion  is  always  i 
because  his  distance  from  tlie  earth  is  sui 
to  be  always  the  same.     Id  the  time 
meridian  revolves  from  II  to  H  again, 
to  the  order  of  the  letters  II I  K  L,  the 
has  moved  from  A  to  F ;  and  the  fictitiorut ' 
quicker  motion  from  a  tof,  through  a  lar 
therefore,  the  meridian  EA  will  revolve 
fiom  II  to  b  under  the  real  sun  at  F,  tha 
11  to  k  under  the  fictitious  sun  at  J";  and  > 
qucntly   it  will   then  be   noon  by  the  Ui 
sooner  than  by  the  clock. 

539.  As  tlie  real  sun  moves  from  .V 
C,  the  swiftness  of  his  motion  incrtises  all ' 
way  to  C,  where  it  is  at  the  quickest.     Ijulj 
wiibstauding   this,  the  fictitious   sun  ga 
much  upon  the  real,  soon  after  tus  dej 
from  A,  that  the  increasing  velocity  of 
sun  does  not  bring  him  up  with  die 
moving  fictitious  sun,  till  the  former  con 
and   the  latter  to  c,  when  each   has 
round   its  respective  orbit;  :ind    llieti 
conjunction,  llie  meridian  Ell,  revolving  i 
comes  to  both  suns  at  the  same  time, 
fore  it  is  noon  by  them  both  at  the  sar 

540.  But  the  increased  velocity 
sun,  now  being  at  the  quickest,  cmtics  himl 
tlie  lictitious  one ;  and  then^fore,  the 
ridiaii  Will  come  to  the  fictitious  tun  sooi 
to  the  real :  for  vhiUt  t}ie  ficutious  aim 
from  «r  to  ^,  the  real  sun  moves  thtou| 

arc  from  C  to  C  :  consequently,  tlie      

its  noon  by  the  clock  when  it  cotun  ta  i 
not  ill  noon  by  the  sun  till  it  comes  to  /      A 
although  the  vchKity  uf  the  real  sun  dituiiUkl 
uU  llie  way  from  C  to  A,  and  tlio.  fictiuomi  i 
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hf  Ba  equable  niotion  u  still  coming  nearer  to 
the  real  sun,  jet  they  are  not  in  conjunction  till 
rite  one  comes  to  A  and  the  otlier  to  a,  and  then 
it  B  noon  by  them  both  at  the  same  moment. 

Ml.  Thus,  it  appears,  that  the  solar  noon  is 
always  later  than  noon  by  the  clock,  Tvhilst  the 
son  goes  from  C  to  A;  sooner,  whilst  he  goes 
from  A  to  C ;  and  at  theM  two  points  the  sun 
and  clock  being  equal,  it  is  noon  by  them  both 


at  the  same  moment.  Upon  these  principles 
tables  for  the  equation  of  time  are  calculated, 
the  one  giving  the  difference  between  the  sun'.-, 
true  and  mean  motion ;  the  other  the  difference 
between  the  sun's  longitude  and  light  ascensioti ; 
from  which  the  arc  is  calculated  by  addition  or 
subtraction.  But  the  calculation  cannot,  from 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  be  (Ij^nded 
upon  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 


543.  By  means  of  the  following  Table,  however,  of  the  Equation  of  Time  for  1824,  and  tlie 
subjoined  aoxiliaiy  Table,  the  Equation  of  Time  may  be  found  for  any  subsequent  year  in  the 
present  centnry,  with  suffideat  exactness  for  regulating  clocks  and  watches  for  the  practical 
purpoKt  of  dril  life. 

543    Eftution  of  Tvmty  wAm  tht  Sun  is  on  the  Meriditm  of  Greenwich^  for  every  iffy  at  the 

year  1824. 


Jas.  Feb. 


—   Add 


Add 


.S.  M. 

35  13 

414 

32  14 
0.14 

27  14 
54  14 
21  14 
47  14 
13  14 
38,14 

2  14 
26  14 
49  14 

11  14 

33  14 

.S4  14 
i:>  14 
.34  14 
54  14 

12  14 
30  14 
46  13 

3  13 

18  13 

I 

::  i:  3313 
:•:  1-2  4t-,  13 

l-r  !2   .V.»  13 

;■!  I'j  ri  12 
:•  ".3  23  12 
-  :  1  31 

2i     1  .  44' 


U 


iU 

!1 

12 
12 


Mar. 


Add 


S.  M. 

52-12 

lil2 

8  12 
1411 
2011 
25  11 

29  11 
32  11 

34  10 
36  10 
36  10 
36,  9 

35  9 
34  9 
31  9 

28  8 

24  8 

20  8 

15  7 

9  7 
2  7 

55  7 
47|  6 
39  6 

30  G 
20  5 
10  5 
59  i  5 
48'  4 

I  4 
!4 


April 


Add 


M.  S. 
36  3  55 
24 
11 
58 
44 
30 
15 
00 
45 
29 
30 
57 
40 
23 
f> 


37 
19 

1 
44 
26 

9 
51 
34 
18 

1 
45 
29 
14 


Mat. 
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4n 
30;  0 

13  0 
54'  0 
36  1 


3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0  . 

0   2!  3 
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31!  3 
45'  3 
59;  3 
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Sub. 
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56  0  15 
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53 

55 

56 

57 
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18,  1  25!  3 


00  1 
41  1 
23 


4i 
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9 

50 

12,   2 

I3| 


45  1 

41!  1 

461  1 

31  1 


40 
53 
6. 
19 
32' 
45|  6 
58  6 


40:  3 

49i  2 

58'  2 

1  2 


26!  2 

20|  2 

131  2 

61  2 

58!  3 

50'  3 


S 

25 

37 

48 

59 

9 
19 
29 
39 
48 
56 

4 
12 
19 
26 
32! 

J 

44 
49 
531 
57: 
0 

3; 

5. 

Cl 


s. 

58 
54 
50 
45 
39 
33 
26 
19J 
10, 
2^  3 
53;  3 
43  3 
32|  4 
22:  4 

lol  4 

1 
I 

58'  5 

40 1  5 

33  5 

20!  6 


8;  1 

r!  1 

8.  1 
7  1 


S.  M. 
12  10 
3110 
51  11 

lolu 

30;  11 

50  11 
10  12 
30  12 

51  12 
12  13 
32  13 
53  13 
14  13 
35  13 
56  14 

i 
17  14 
38  14 
59  14 
20  14 
41  15 

2  15 

23  15 
44  15 

4  15 

2  A  15 
4.'),  15 

5  1(3 

24  It) 
44  16 

3  16 

;i6 


Nov.  Dec 


Sub. 


Sub. 


00  16 
1816 
361 16 

54  16 
ll'l6 
28  16 
44  15 

015 
15  15 
3015 
44  15 
58il5 

11  15 
I 

24  14 
36  14 
47il4 
58^14 
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18  13 
26  1 3 
35  13 
42  13 

I 
49  J  2 

55  12 
0  12 
5  11 
8  11 

12  10 
14 


S.  M. 
15  10 

16:10 

16;  9 

15  9 

I4I  9 

111  8 

8  8 

4'  7 

59!  7 

53I  6 

46  6 


59  3 

47  3 

35  2 

21  2 

6l  1 

.51|  1 

35 1  0 

18'  0 

I 

1 


37 
14 
51 
26 
2 
36 
10 
44 
17 
50 
22 
54 
26 
57 
28 

58 
29 
59 
29 
59 
29 
59 
28 


0   2 

Add 
0  32 


22|  2 

oi  2 

I  3 


;*<    Auiiluiry  Tahlr,   fttr  findinp  the    Ei/iitition  of  Tune  vhen  the    Sun  ix  on  the   Mtriiiun  of 
Orfcmriih,  on  any  day  from  the  ycnr  1824  till  the  year  1900. 


ii             1824 

2B '  32 

3S 

40 

r " 
44 

48 

52 

56 

60 

64 

1 
68  '  7-2  1 

76; 

1 

PO    84 

83 

92 

96 

190«)l 

^  U*-fJ.  Sc-e. 

1 

««. 

S«c. 

Sw. 

Sec. 

Set, 

.Sm. 

Sec. 

Src.'sec.'w.  c. 

»cf! 

S,c. 

Sec. 

Her. 

ttrc. 

gpc- 

Src. 

=  I =        ^'     0 

0  i  y  1  0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1       1    ;  2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

^  ^  ^      1 0 

0 

0 

1     1 

1 

a 

2 

2 

a 

3 

:i     3  1  4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

C 

6 

6 

_>.J-   !2fi 

Q 

1 

t      3 

s 

3 

4 

4 

5 

C 

(7      7       7 

a 

9 

9  ' 

10 

loSn 

11 

lzl> 

0 

1 

2      3 

4 

5 

6 

e 

7 

a 

9    10. n 

u 

13 

14 

15 

15 

16 

16 

X-id  the  Seconds  from  this  Table,  when  the  Equation  en  the  corrpspondin;;  day  is  incr.-aring. 

^^ih'rart Aeretuina. 
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L'SE   OP   TnE   PRECEDING  TaBLES. 

545.  Take  from  the  first  table  the  equation  of 
time  for  the  given  day  in  the  year  1824,  and  the 
daily  difference  of  the  equation,  with  this  dif- 
ference, or  the  nearest  second  to  it  in  the  side 
column  of  the  Auxiliary  Table,  and  below  the 
leap  year  preceding  the  given  year,  will  be  found 
a  correction,  which  applied  to  the  equation  be 
fore  taken  from  the  nrst  Table,  will  give  the 
equation  on  the  given  day  of  the  leap  year  pre- 
ceiding  the  given  year. 

546.  Then  take  i,  |,  or  f ,  of  the  daily  diffe- 
rence  of  the  equation  of  time,  according  as  the 
given  year  is  the  Ist,  2d,  or  3d  after  leap  year, 
and  add  it  to  the  previously  found  equation  on 
the  same  day  of  the  preceding  leap  year,  when 
that  equation  is  decreasing;  but  subtract  it  when 
.  ncreasing ;  and  the  sum  or  remainder  will  be  the 
equation  at  noon,  Greenwich  time,  of  the  given 
day. 


547.  If  the  day  proposed  is  in  leap  year, 
correction  for  that  year  in  the  Auxiliary  Tal 
applied  to  the  equation  of  time  on  the  propo 
day  in  1824,  will  give  the  required  equation. 

Example. — ^Required  the  equation  of  tii 
Sept.  12,  1867,  at  noon,  Greenwich  time? 

548.  Equation,  see  the  first  uble.  3  min.  53  s 
subtract! ve;  daily  difierence  21  sec.  nearly, 
table  2,  opposite  20  sec.  and  below  1864,  stai 
6  sec. ;  wnich,  added  to  3  min.  53  sec.,  gi 
3  min.  59  sec.  the  equation  of  time  on  Sept 
1864.  Now,  1867  is  the  third  year  after  l 
year;  therefore,  take  |of  21  sec.  or  15  sec. : 
as  the  declination  is  increasing,  subtract  it  ft 
3  min.  59  sec. ;  and  the  remainder  3  min.  44 1 
is  the  required  equation  at  Greenwich  nooi 
the  given  day,  at  noon. 

549.  By  means  of  the  following  tables  i 
rules,  the  sun's  declination  also,  at  noon,  Gre 
wich  time,  may  be  found  for  any  day  in  the  ] 
sent  century,  to  within  a  few  seconds. 


TABLE   I. 
550.  The  Sun't  Declination  at  NooHy  Greenwich  timef  for  every  D<y  in  the  Year  1824. 


' 

Jasuary. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

Mat. 

Fuse. 

Days. 

Soath. 

South. 

South. 

North. 

North. 

Kotth. 

1 

23' 

4' 

43' 

17° 

18* 

20' 

7" 

28* 

50* 

4° 

38' 

14* 

15° 

8* 

49' 

22" 

5'  4 

2 

22 

59 

51 

17 

1 

18 

7 

5 

57 

5 

1 

19 

15 

26 

47 

22 

13  3 

3 

22 

54 

30 

16 

43 

58 

6 

42 

58 

5 

24 

18 

15 

44 

30 

22 

21 

4 

22 

48 

43 

16 

26 

20 

6 

19 

54 

5 

47 

12 

16 

1 

58 

22 

28  I 

5 

22 

42 

28 

16 

8 

26 

5 

56 

45 

6 

9 

59 

16 

19 

9 

22 

34  i 

6 

22 

35 

46 

15 

50 

16 

5 

33 

31 

6 

32 

40 

16 

36 

5 

22 

41  1 

7 

22 

28 

37 

15 

31 

49 

5 

10 

12 

6 

55 

14 

16 

52 

43 

22 

47  1 

8 

22 

21 

2 

15 

13 

6 

4 

46 

50 

7 

17 

41 

17 

9 

5 

22 

b2     A 

9 

22 

13 

1 

14 

54 

8 

4 

23 

24 

7 

40 

0 

17 

25 

10 

22 

57     i 

10 

22 

4 

33 

14 

34 

55 

3 

59 

55 

8 

2 

12 

17 

40 

57 

23 

2    A 

11 

21 

55 

40 

14 

15 

28 

3 

36 

23 

8 

24 

15 

17 

56 

26 

23 

7 

12 

21 

46 

21 

13 

55 

47 

3 

12 

49 

8 

46 

10 

18 

11 

38 

23 

10  i 

13 

21 

36 

36 

13 

35 

52 

2 

49 

13 

9 

7 

57 

18 

26 

31 

23 

14  S 

14 

21 

26 

27 

13 

12 

43 

2 

25 

35 

9 

29 

34 

18 

41 

5 

23 

17  S 

15 

21 

15 

53 

12 

55 

22 

2 

1 

56 

9 

51 

1 

18 

55 

21 

23 

20  1 

16 

21 

4 

54 

12 

34 

49 

1 

38 

15 

10 

12 

20 

19 

9 

18 

23 

22  2 

17 

20 

53 

32 

12 

14 

3 

1 

14 

34 

10 

33 

28 

19 

22 

55 

23 

24  a 

18 

20 

41 

45 

11 

53 

6 

0 

50 

52 

10 

54 

26 

19 

36 

13 

23 

25  i 

19 

20 

29 

35 

11 

31 

57 

0 

27 

11 

11 

15 

13 

19 

49 

11 

23 

26  i 

20 

20 

17 

2 

11 

10 

37 

0 

3 

29  S 

11 

35 

49 

20 

1- 

49 

23 

27  3 

21 

20 

4 

5 

10 

49 

7 

0 

20 

12N 

n 

56 

14 

20 

14 

6 

23 

27  4 

22 

19 

50 

47 

10 

27 

27 

0 

43 

51 

12 

16 

27 

20 

26 

3 

23 

27  3 

23 

19 

37 

6 

10 

5 

37 

1 

7 

30 

12 

36 

29 

20 

37 

39 

23 

27 

24 

19 

23 

3 

9 

43 

37 

1 

31 

6 

12 

56 

18 

20 

48 

54 

23 

26 

25 

19 

18 

39 

9 

21 

29 

1 

54 

41 

13 

15 

54 

20 

59 

47 

23 

24  : 

26 

18 

53 

53 

8 

59 

13 

2 

18 

13 

13 

35 

18 

21 

10 

19 

23 

22  A 

27 

18 

38 

47 

8 

36 

48 

2 

41 

43 

13 

54 

28 

21 

20 

29 

23 

20  ; 

28 

18 

23 

21 

8 

14 

16 

3 

5 

9 

14 

13 

25 

21 

30 

17 

23 

17  - 

29 

18 

7 

34 

7 

51 

36 

3 

28 

31 

14 

32 

7 

21 

39 

42 

23 

14  • 

30 

17 

51 

28 

3 

51 

50 

14 

50 

35 

21 

48 

45 

23 

11 

31 

17 

35 

3 

4 

15 

5 

21 

51 

21 

_ 
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Jolt. 

AUGVST. 

SEPTEMBEa. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Korth. 

North. 

North. 

Soath. 

SoqUw 

South. 

28»   r 

22* 

18° 

(y 

0* 

oo 

13* 

41* 

3» 

16 

6" 

14° 

31' 

21" 

21° 

52* 

6" 

S3   3 

4 

17 

44 

41 

7 

51 

48 

3 

39 

24 

14 

50 

26 

22 

1 

7 

2S  58 

23 

17 

29 

5 

7 

29 

48 

4 

2 

39 

15 

9 

17 

22 

9 

43 

22  53 

17 

17 

13 

12 

7 

7 

40 

4 

25 

52 

15 

£7 

53 

22 

17 

53 

22  47 

28 

16 

,57 

2 

6 

45 

25 

4 

49 

1 

15 

46 

13 

22 

25 

36 

22  41 

55 

16 

40 

36 

6 

23 

3 

5 

12 

7 

16 

4 

18 

22 

32 

54 

22  35 

38 

16 

23 

54 

6 

0 

35 

5 

35 

9 

16 

22 

7 

22 

39 

45 

22  28 

58 

16 

6 

56 

5 

38 

2 

5 

58 

6 

16 

39 

39 

22 

46 

10 

22  21 

54 

15 

49 

43 

5 

15 

22 

6 

20 

59 

16 

56 

54 

22 

52 

7 

22  14 

28 

15 

32 

14 

4 

52 

38 

6 

43 

46 

17 

13 

52 

22 

57 

38 

22   6 

38 

15 

14 

31 

4 

29 

48 

7 

6 

29 

17 

30 

32 

23 

3 

41 

21  58 

26 

14 

56 

32 

4 

6 

53 

7 

29 

5 

17 

46 

54 

23 

7 

17 

!»  49 

51 

14 

38 

19 

3 

43 

54 

7 

51 

36 

18 

2 

58 

23 

11 

25 

ill  40 

53 

14 

19 

53 

3 

20 

51 

8 

14 

0 

18 

18 

43 

23 

15 

6 

{»  31 

54 

14 

1 

12 

2 

57 

44 

8 

36 

18 

18 

34 

9 

23 

18 

19 

;  21  21 

52 

13 

42 

18 

2 

34 

33 

8 

58 

28 

18 

49 

15 

23 

21 

3 

, "  " 

49 

13 

23 

11 

2 

11 

19 

9 

20 

31 

19 

4 

1 

23 

23 

20 

21   1 

24 

13 

3 

51 

1 

48 

3 

9 

42 

25 

19 

18 

26 

23 

25 

9 

20  50 

37 

12 

44 

18 

1 

24 

44 

10 

4 

12 

19 

32 

31 

23 

26 

29 

20  39 

29 

12 

24 

33 

1 

1 

22 

10 

25 

49 

19 

46 

15 

23 

27 

21 

20  28 

1 

12 

4 

36 

0 

37 

59 

10 

47 

17 

19 

59 

36 

83 

27 

45 

20  16 

11 

11 

44 

28 

0 

14 

35  N 

11 

8 

36 

20 

12 

36 

23 

27 

40 

20   4 

2 

11 

24 

8 

0 

8 

50S 

11 

29 

45 

20 

25 

14 

23 

27 

7 

19  51 

32 

11 

3 

37 

0 

32 

16 

11 

50 

43 

20 

37 

28 

23 

26 

6 

19  38 

42 

10 

42 

56 

0 

55 

43 

IS 

11 

SO 

20 

49 

20 

23 

24 

36 

19  25 

32 

10 

22 

5 

1 

19 

0 

12 

32 

6 

21 

0 

48 

23 

22 

38 

19  12 

4 

10 

1 

3 

1 

42 

35 

12 

52 

31 

21 

11 

53 

23 

20 

12 

18  58 

16 

9 

39 

53 

2 

6 

0 

13 

12 

43 

21 

22 

33 

23 

17 

17 

18  44 

9 

9 

18 

33 

3 

29 

24 

13 

32 

42 

21 

32 

49 

23 

13 

55 

18  29 

44 

8 

57 

4 

2 

52 

46 

13 

52 

29 

21 

42 

40 

23 

10 

5 

18  15 

1 

8 

35 

27 

14 

12 

2 

23 

5 

47 

551.  TABLE  U. 

e  the  Sun's  Declination  from  Table  J,  to  the  Noon  of  aaof  Day,  Greenwich  Time,  till  the 

Tear  1900. 


Iirf4  Yrt. 

1 

2 

3 

. 

5 

6 

7 

B 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13  14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

r 
isl 

n. 

182^ 

28 

32 

36 

40 

44 

48 

52 

56 

60 

64 

68 

72 

76 

80 

84 

88 

92 

96 

IDOdj 

OK 

CotteclioD.  Subtraction. 

r 

0' 

r 

4' 

6* 

«' 

10- 

12' 

14^ 

16' 

18* 

20' 

22* 

24' 

26' 

26' 

30' 

32° 

( 
34*  36' 

30'' 

7 

0 

e  '  4 

6 

7 

9 

11 

13 

15 

IT 

19 

21 

24 

26 

n 

29 

31 

33  3.'i 

37 

1 

0 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

ft 

10 

11 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

21 

33 

24 

2C[27 

28 

"i 

0 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

7 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

H 

15 

17 

18 

19 

20  21 

23 

1 

u 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

G 

7 

e 

Q 

10 

11 

12 

(3 

14 

15 

15 

16 

J 

0 

a 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

■d 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

0 

7 

M2 
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UsjE   of    the   PP.ECEOINC   TA«t.t5. 

552.  To  find  tl>e  sun's  declination  on  any  day. 
Take  from  table  I.  the  declination  for  llie  noon 
of  the  corresponding  day  in  the  year  1824,  and 
the  daily  change  of  the  declination.  Uppoaile 
that  daily  change,  in  table  II.  and  below  die  leap- 
year  preceding  the  given  one,  will  be  found  tne 
first  correction  of  the  declination. 

553.  Multiply  the  seconds  in  the  daily  changes 
of  declination,  by  the  period  of  four  yean  in 
table  U,  and  parts  of  a  period  from  1924,  to  the 
tn*Pn  year,  and  the  product  multiplied  by  -0308 
will  give  the  seconds,  in  the  second  correction 
of  the  declination. 

554-  Lastly,  take  J,  J,  or  |,  of  the  daily 
change  of  declination,  according  as  the  year  is 
the  first,  second,  or  third  after  leap-year,  and  the 
result  will  be  the  third  correction  of  the  decli- 
nation. 

555.  Sublroct  the  first  correction  from  the  de- 
clination on  the  corresponding  day  of  1824,  add 
the  second  correction,  when  the  declination  is 
increasing,  and  subt-uct  it  when  decreasing;  and 
apply  tlie  third  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  se- 
cond, and  Uie  result  will  be  tlie  declination  at 
noon,  Greenwich  time,  of  the  proposed  day. — 


Note. — If  the  given  year  be  leap-year,  die  ihi 
correction  is  nothing. 

Example. — Required  the  lun's  declLnatioa 
noon,  Greenwich  time,  Oct.  18,  1975? 

556.  By  table  I.  the  sun's  declinatioa  cm  O 
18,  1824,  is  9**  42'  25'  S.,  and  daily  cbai| 
21'  47',  increasing.  Now  the  leap-year  |V 
ceding  the  given  one,  is  1872,  below  whidk,  i 
table  II.  and  opposite  22"  (the  neareet  mimir  l 
the'daily  change)  stands  7',  the  first correctioB.  / 
the  given  year  is  the  third  after  leap-year,  and  ihc 
are  (see  table  II.)  12  periods  of  4  years  from  lil 
to  1872,  there  are  121  periods  from  1824  to  181 
Hence,  121  X  0308  x  130r  (21'  4r)=5l*^ 
8'33',  the  second  correction,  addition,  been 
the  declination  is  increasing.  As  tlie  ^vi 
year  is  the  third  after  leap-year,  we  have  \ 
21' 47"=  16' 19",  the  lliird  correction, 
tion,  became  the  second  is  addilioa. 
the  declination  at  the  proposed  time,  is  9*^ 
— r-H  8'  33"— 16'  X'i'—^  34'  34". 

557.  As  immediately  coimected  with  i 
ject,  we  add  a  table  of  the  sun's  ngfat 
for  the  year  1824,  with  a  metliod  of 
to  any  subsequent  instant  in  the  present  < 
with  sufficient  exactness  for  ordinary  pt 


£58.  Table  of  the  Sm'i 

t  Right  Ascentum,  at  Nooh^  Greemoich  Time^/or  every  Day  in 

ithe  Fed 

Jakvary 

Febhuabt. 

!^j 

AECB. 

Apbu 

Mat 

Jt;K 

Days. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

8. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

8. 

H. 

M. 

8. 

a.  1 

1 

18 

43 

58 

20 

56 

30 

22 

49 

34 

0 

43 

5 

2 

34 

20 

4  » 

2 

18 

48 

24 

21 

0 

35 

22 

53 

18 

0 

46 

43 

2 

38 

9 

4  « 

3 

18 

52 

48 

21 

4 

39 

23 

57 

2 

0 

50 

22 

2 

41 

59 

4  41 

4 

18 

57 

13 

21 

8 

42 

23 

0 

45 

0 

54 

0 

2 

45 

49 

4  41 

5 

19 

I 

37 

21 

12 

44 

23 

4 

28 

0 

57 

39 

2 

49 

40 

4  Si 

6 

19 

6 

1 

31 

16 

46 

23 

8 

11 

1 

18 

2 

53 

33 

4  A 

7 

19 

10 

24 

21 

20 

46 

23 

11 

52 

4 

57 

2 

57 

34 

5 

8 

19 

14 

47 

21 

24 

40 

23 

15 

34 

8 

37 

3 

I 

16 

5   1 

9 

19 

19 

9 

21 

28 

45 

23 

19 

15 

12 

16 

3 

5 

9 

5  tl 

10 

19 

23 

30 

21 

32 

43 

23 

22 

56 

15 

56 

3 

9 

3 

5  V 

n 

19 

27 

51 

21 

36 

40 

23 

26 

36 

19 

36 

3 

12 

57 

5  11 

12 

19 

32 

12 

21 

40 

37 

23 

30 

16 

23 

16 

3 

16 

53 

5  t 

13 

19 

36 

31 

21 

44 

32 

23 

33 

56 

26 

57 

3 

20 

48 

5  % 

14 

19 

40 

50 

21 

48 

27 

23 

37 

36 

30 

38 

3 

24 

43 

5  3 

15 

19 

45 

9 

21 

S2 

31 

23 

41 

15 

34 

19 

3 

28 

40 

6  9 

16 

19 

49 

27 

21 

56 

15 

23 

44 

54 

38 

1 

3 

33 

37 

&    3 

17 

19 

A3 

44 

22 

0 

T 

23 

48 

33 

41 

43 

3 

36 

35 

S  4 

18 

19 

58 

0 

22 

3 

59 

23 

52 

11 

45 

35 

3 

40 

33 

S    4 

19 

20 

2 

16 

23 

7 

51 

23 

55 

50 

49 

8 

3 

44 

33 

6    S 

30 

20 

6 

31 

22 

11 

41 

33 

59 

28 

52 

52 

3 

48 

31 

5  « 

21 

20 

10 

45 

22 

15 

31 

0 

3 

6 

56 

35 

3 

52 

31 

i    « 

33 

20 

14 

59 

22 

19 

21 

0 

6 

44 

2 

0 

20 

3 

56 

33 

C 

23 

30 

19 

11 

22 

23 

9 

0 

10 

22 

2 

4 

4 

0 

33 

6   1 

34 

20 

23 

23 

22 

26 

57 

0 

14 

0 

2 

7 

49 

4 

35 

6  1! 

25 

20 

37 

34 

22 

30 

45 

0 

17 

38 

2 

11 

35 

8 

37 

6  tl 

26 

30 

31 

45 

22 

34 

32 

0 

31 

16 

2 

15 

21 

13 

39 

6  a 

37 

30 

35 

55 

22 

38 

18 

0 

24 

54 

3 

19 

8 

16 

43 

0  * 

88 

SO 

40 

a 

22 

42 

4 

0 

2B 

32 

3 

33 

55 

30 

46 

e  1 

39 

30 

44 

11 

22 

45 

49 

0 

33 

10 

3 

36 

43 

34 

50 

6  s 

30 

80 

48 

19 

0 

35 

48 

3 

30 

31 

38 

55 

ti  8 

31 

30 

52 

25 

0 

39 

87 

33 

0 
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i 

JCIT 

A 

16  VST. 

September. 

October. 

NOVEMBSB. 

December. 

P4Tft. 

r 

■. 

M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

8. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

\ 

41 

21 

8 

46 

8 

10 

42 

10 

12 

30 

14 

14 

26 

34 

16 

30 

29 

1 
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Ta  fed  tbe  sun's   higher   Bscension   at    — 58s.  ^  2h.  45m.  40a.  the  right  ascension  at 
of  aaj  day,  Greenwich  tirae,  till  the    the  proposed  time. 


t  te  right  ascension  for  the  corresponding 

jmr  1824  from  the  above  table,  and 

fT*3a.  by  the  periods  of  four  years,  and 

fapenod  from  1824  till  the  (;iven  period, 

odact  will  be  the  period  in  the  first 

,  always  to  be  added.    Take  \,  i,  or  ) 

9f  tbauge  of  right  ascension,  according 

war   is  tlic    fir^t.  »ccond,  or  third 

r;  for  the  second  correction  always 

Apply  these  corrections  to 

nmoa  taken  for  the  correspond- 

•f  1824,  and   the  reiult  will  he  the 

nmum  at  the  Greenwich  noon  of  the 

i^-lf  (he  giTen  year  is  a  leap-year,  the 
ieomciioo  is  nothing. 

,  M  dMfoa**  riettt  asceitsioo.  May  4,  1853. 
.  IM.  IVt  svn't  lipitaarmsion,  May  4,  1824, 
[*  Ik  45a.  49i    Aod  daily    increase   3m.  51s. 
*^    '  tn  ft*  7\  periods   of  four  years  from 
1 1853;  whea7-3s.  x  7i  =  53i.  the  first 
\h.  of  3m.  51s.  in  58s.,  the 
K.    Thco  2h.  48m.  55d.  x  53s. 


Sect.  III. — Of  calculatino  the  DrsTAXrEs, 
Magnitudes,  &.C  of  the  Celestial  Bodies. 

56  K  One  of  the  first  objects  of  an  observer  is 
to  ascertain  the  latitude  of  his  place  of  obserra^ 
tion.  There  are  many  metlkods  by  which  this 
may  be  efiecled.  If  tJie  declination  i  of  any 
celestial  object  be  known,  and  its  distance  z  from 
the  zemth  be  observed,  then  the  latitude  /  will  b« 
either  =  i!  -}-  s,  or  5  —  r,  according  as  S  and  2 
are  of  the  same  or  different  denominations.  •  Bu 
the  latitude  may  be  determined  from  altitudes  O' 
circumpolar  stars,  independently  of  any  previoLi 
knowledge  of  the  places  of  those  stars,  for  it  is 
always  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  their  greatest  and 
least  attitudes.  The  pole  star  is  most  conve* 
nienlly  situated  for  observations  of  this  kind,  and 
it  is  generally  observed  for  that  purpose. 

562.  Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  t4 
the  simplification  of  the  method  by  which  iht 
latitude  may  be  found  from  altitudes  of  this  stai 
when  it  is  out  of  the  meridian.  Mr.  F.  Bailey 
tlie  present  Itarned  president  of  tlie  Astronomical 
Society  of  London,  has  given  the  following  for- 
*>\ula,  m  which  ^  is  tlic  colatitude,  p  tlie  star's 
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polar  distance,  ftnd  /  its  meridian  distance,  and  zitt 
o!)served  zrailh  dbtance,  if/  =:  j  —  i~-  m*t.  cot. 


s  -k-  p  COS.  /  +  '--<  in  '*  COS. 
3 


t.    This  fonnula 


may  be  put  ander  tbe  form  ^  :=  s  -\-  (p  -{-  C) 
COS.  /  —  B  col.  a ;  whence,  the  coefficieuis  p  + 
C  and  B  being  computed  and  arranged  in  tables, 
*(f  may  easily  be  determined. 

563.  The  latitude  being  determined,  it  becomes 
next  of  importance  to  determine  the  inclination 
of  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  to  the  plane  of 
the  equator,  or  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 
This  is  the  difference  between  the  sun's  greatest 
altitude  and  the  colatitude  of  the  plan  of  obser- 
vation. If  the  sun  was  in  the  solstice  at  the  mo- 
ment at  which  he  was  on  the  meridian,  the  dif- 
ference between  his  mcridiai\  altitude  and  the 
colatitude,  would  be  die  obliquity.  Tliis,  how- 
ever, ii  unlikely  to  happen,  and,  on  the  ground 
of  utility,  not  at  all  to  be  desired  ;  as,  from  me- 
ridional observations  made  near  die  solstice,  llic 
obliquity  may  be  determined  with  a  degree  of 
accuracy  to  whicli  no  single  observation  could 
justify  us  in  pretending. 

504.  If  ui  be  the  obliquity,  d  the  sun's  decli- 
nation, and  0  h.s  longitude,  d"  the  greatest  de- 
clination, and  0' the  corresponding  longitude; 
then, 

sin.  d  ~  sin.  0.  sin.  vt 

sin.  d  zz  sin.  0'.  sin.  w. 

When  sin.  «f  —  sin.  J  =:  sin.  w  (sin.  90'  —  sin.  0 ) 

Or,  if  10  =  003  _  0  and  m;  (=  d')  =  d  +  o, 

«n.  „  COS.  fw  —  -)  =  sm.  w.  ain.*  -.    And  ex- 
2  2  2 

panding  and  substituting  for  m  -  and  cos.  -  their 

approximate  values  in  terms  of  S,  we  obtain 
»         lao.  in.  sin.  s*.  u' 

^=    2 

from  which,  with  the  greatest  ease,  the  correction 
of  the  declination  d  deduced  from  the  altitude 
may  be  obtained,  and  hence  from  a  series  of  me- 
ridional altitudes,  observed  on  each  side  of  the 
^Utice,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  may  be  ob- 
tained to  a  very  great  degree  of  nicety. 

5(55,  Tlie  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  being  ob- 
tained, tlie  next  step  in  this  department  of  en- 
quiry is  to  ascertain  the  place  of  tlie  equinoctial 
point*  or  that  point  on  the  ecliptic  in  which  it 
crosses  the  equator.  Nmv  the  point  in  which 
the  sun  is  when  his  meridional  altitude  is  equal 
to  the  colatitude,  will  be  the  equinoctial  point. 
Let  a  :=  his  meridional  altitude  less  than  the 
colatitude  I,  i^  =:  his  meridional  altitude  greater 
than  /,  and  m  =:  die  days  between  the  two  obser- 
vations, then  as  near  tlie  equinox  a  may  be  corui- 

uered  as  varying  uniformly,  we  liave  ~  ■' — ^  = 
.  a  —  d 

'the  time  after  the  sun  Had  the  altitude  a  when  he 

was  on  tlie  equator,  whence  his  place  at  tlie  lime 

on  the  portion  of  the  equinoctial  point,  with  re- 

feiciice  to  the  meridian  of  any  known  fixed  star 

Miuy  be  detemnnwl. 

.'ic3(j.  The  disUincrs  of  the  heavenly  bo«?ies  are 

obtained  by  finding  the  horizontal  par.\Uax  of  the 

I'ody  who^c  distance  is  dr»in'd  to  W  known; 

dtat  U,  the  au-'Ici  under  which  the  seioidiamet^t 


of  the  earth  would  appear  provided  we 
it  from  that  body.     In  general  the  paralla.\  olT 
planet  is  tlie  difference  between  the  real  and  ac 
pari'nt  place  of  a  planet;  that  is,  betwe 
place  seen  from  some  part  of  tlie  sur" 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  so  that  the 
is  llie  angle  under  which  the  semidiameteri 
eartl),  terminated  by  the  place  of  an  obser 
seen  at  tlie  planet;  and  to  find   this 
Riany  methods  have  been  devised. 

567.  I.  Let  A  D,  plate  V.  fig.  3.  be  the  i 
C  its  centre,  P  the  planet ;  and  let  tlic  pV 
distance  C  P  from  tJie  centre  of  the 
given.     Then  Z  A  P  is  the  complement 
apparent  altitude,  Z  C  P  the  complement 
true  altitude.     As  the  planet's  distance  froii 
centre  of  the  earth  C  P  :  to  the  earth's 
AC  : :  50  is  the  cosine  of  the  apparent  alt 
S,Z  A  P  :  to  the  sine  of  the  parallax.     For  i 
A  F  parallel  to  C  P.    The  ancle  F  A  P  is 
to   the   angle   A  P  C.     But   Z  A  F  is  e 
Z  C  P,  the  true  zenith  distance,  and  Z  A 
apparent  zenith  distance ;  and   their  di/Sifl 
r  .\  P,  or  its  equal  A  P  C,  is  the  parallax, 
the  triangle  C  A  P,  it  is  C  P :  S.C  A  P  or  Z . 
C  A :  S.C  P  A,  or  PA  F,  the  parallax. 

568.  II.  If  the  distances  of  two  planets  or  i 
having  the  same  apparent  altitude,  be 
and  the  paralbx  of  one  of  thcni,  let  P  ai^J 
the  planets  in  the  line  A  P  G  ;  then  A  , 
parallax  of  P,  and  A  G  C  the   ^ 
Therefore  in  die  triangle  C  P  C,  we 
C  G,  and  an  angle  opjxisite,  supjiose  G, 
the  other  opposite  angle.  Therefore  distaaoel 
distanceCG;  :SC  G  P:SC  PGorC  PAJ 
is,  the  sines  of  die  parallaxes  are  recipr 
the  distances  from  the  earth's  centre. 

569.  III.  Let  S  Iw  the  star  or  planet 
parallax  is  sought.  See  plate  V'.  fig.  7. 
tt  when  it  is  in  the  same  vertical  circle 
two  fixed  stars,  A,  B.     Observe  again  ' 
same  two  stars  come  into  a  position  panlil 
die  horizon  at  a  and  k ;    ana  let  die  pi 
come  to  s.    Then  with  an  instrument 
the  altitude  of  a  o.'  b,  and  likewise  the  alut 
t ;  and  the  difference  of  these  altittides  is 
rallax.    For  tlie  real  pbcc  of  the  star  S,  is  <. 
where  in  the  line  A  13,  and  therefore  it  n  \ 
somewhere  in  die  line  a  b,  and  diereibre  ie 
tude  is  the  same  as  tliat  of  a  or  b. 
parallax  is  the  difference  of  the  altitudes  of  i 
$,  or  of  b  and  t. 

570.  IV.  Let  S  be  the  star  or  planrf; 
its  distance  from  any  fixed  star  D,  which  b 
same  vertical  circle  Z  S  B  ;  and  measure  tbt] 
lance  S  B  with  an  instrument.     Then 
again  when  the  same  two  stars  have  eciual  alt 
above  the  horizon  at  h  and  s,  and  then 
distance  b  $,    This  distance  will  be  very  i 
true  distance  of  the  stars  B  and  S ;  thcrri 
first  distance  B  S  subtracted  from  tht  lattei 
tance  b  j,  whrn  B  is  below  S,  cives  ihe  {ar 
or  the  latter  distance  subtra^iei\from  the  (at 
when  H  i»  ill-  ••■■  *^     •"•«  »!■■    '^"■illax. 

571.  V.    1  Mndby< 

ing  the  aiiii; .  star 

Let  Ii  /.  O.  plate  V  .  lig.  4,  be  Uto  nwtii 

tl'C  ctjuiri(Ktial,   Ii  O  the  linritao,  Z 

P  Uie  fiole,  S  the  >Ur,  Z  S  U  a  %«rtkitl  drdtj 
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It.  OfawrvQ  the  altitude  B  S,  and 
tealmh  B0«  vni  niark  till'  mometit  of  time 
■fcwimf  ntwinilllii  i  l :  ;  then  observe 

AtaoWBl  of  time  t  .Mr  comes  to  the 

— ilfaiB,  tad  7CMI  Ihrn  have  the  distance  of  time 
ttm  tkt  ofcwmtioos.  Cooven  ihu  into  degrees, 
alDwiBf  golf  }3lt.  56m.  to  360°,  (wliich  u  the 
•Maf  Ac  ttrth'a  nrtatioii  to  the  ume  star),  and 
^  Ittre  Am  arch  E  D  or  angle  EPA,  suppos- 
Bf  PAD  aa  hour  cirde.  Therefore  in  the 
■insil  mu^ie  ZPA,we  have  (he  angle 
gPA,wd  ts>%\e  P  Z  A  equal  lo  UO.  and  the 
tittZf  lh«  o»4atitade:,  to  find  the  side  Z  A  the 
of  the  altitude  ;  this  subtracted  from 


V.  fig.  5,  requires  two  observprs  in  different 
places  of  the  earth,  and  can  he  applied  to  none 
of  the  planets  but  Mart  in  oppoiition  to  the  suu, 
or  to  Venus  on  the  sun's  disk.  It  is  best  per- 
formed when  the  suu  is  about  the  equinox.  Let 
P  E  II Q  be  the  earth,  P  R  its  axis,  V.  Q  the  equi- 
noctial,  S  the  planet  Mars  in  opposition  lo  the 
lun,  and  if  near  the  perihelion,  it  is  better.  Let 
two  places  F  G,  be  taken,  the  one  m  north  lati- 
tude, the  other  in  south  latitude,  the  further  from 
tiie  equinoctial  tlie  better;  and  nearly  in  the 
same  meridian,  or  rather  so  placed,  that  the  line 
F  G,  drawn  from  the  one  lo  the  other,  may  be 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  orbit  t)f  Mars.     By 


7^  Lana^  by  obwTvation,  the  remainder  A  S    this  there  is  a  greater  base  to  work  upon.    Tliea 
au  let  the  two  observers  pitch  upon  some  fixed  star 

Aootber  method  i»  performed^  by  a    as  A,  which  Mars  comes  very  near  at  that  time ; 
~  and  the  nearer  the  better.     Having  two  good  in- 

struments perfectly  alike,  furnished  with  micro- 
meters, and  being  situated  at  F  and  G;  let  them 
observe  for  several  nights  successively  about  mid- 
night, the  places  of  Mars  at  B  and  C,  as  he  passes 
edde.  Objerre  the  time  when  the  planet    by  the  star  A;    and  take  the  distances  A  u  and 


with  cross  hairs  in  the  focus.  Direct 
JK  to  Itie  planet,  and  turn  it  round  till 
uakmg  one  of  the  cross  hairs,  which 
■IHailpaft  of  the  planet's  parallel  circle ;  and 
Widvatu  pcrpt-ndicular  to  it,  will  represent 


■^IvllM  hour  ctrcle,  tliere  fix  the  telescope, 
aiiiH  tifc«  lit  altitude ;  then  observe  the  time 
iAM  MOM  fMd  atir,  whose  right  ascension  is 
Im^  caiMi  to  the  nme  hour  circle.  The  dif- 
lhM9<f  tav  bMween  the  planet  and  star  com- 
feftBite  ^ur  ciritt^,  turned  into  degree:! 
i/mmmgMtf  lo23h. 56m.),  gives  the  difference 
tf  ^^  MKMMNift  of  the  plaiwt  and  star  ;  and  so 
right  wceosioD  of  the  planet  is 


SI  WWo  the  planet  comes  to  the  meridian, 
Amw  «  wnak  the  telescope,  and  note  the  time ; 
■A  «la  the  star  comes  to  the  meridian,  note 
^•M«f  that :  then  the  difference  of  the  times 
■^■li  m  <t%rm  as  before,  gives  the  true  diffe- 
MMrfajf^aaccnsions,  whence  the  true  right 
VMM*  flf  die  jplaoet  Will  be  known.  Therefore 
kiB  (K  pbte  V.  fig.  8,  be  the  horiion,  H  Z  O 
2  the  zenith,  P  the  jxile,  A  the 
' '  S  its  apparent  place, 
in  the  triangle  Z  P  S, 
.le  ZPS  to  find  the 
ZPA,wehaveZP, 
i  Z  A,  which  taken 


»»Haa«#  th« 

tlftatcnical 


A  C  every  night,  during  his  transit  by  this  star. 
These  observations  are  to  be  continued  till  the 
distances  begin  to  increase,  and  no  longer ;  for 
then  he  is  past  tlie  star. 

576.  From  these  observations,  the  nearest  dis- 
tance of  Mars  from  the  star  A  may  be  found,  as 
observed  from  the  places  F  and  G  ;  at  le;ist  they 
may  be  found  by  internolation.  Let  these  nearest 
distances  be  A  B  and  A  C ;  then  we  have  the  dif- 
ference BC,  or  the  angle  BSC  or  FS  G.  And 
from  the  situation  of  the  places  F  aud  G,  the 
length  and  position  of  F  G  will  be  known ;  and 
by  these  F  S  may  be  found.  And  lastly,  the  an- 
gle which  the  radius  of  the  earth  subtends  at  the 
disuncc  F  S,  or  the  horizontal  parallax  of  Mara 
will  be  known.  If,  instead  of  Mars  in  opposition, 
Venus  be  observed  on  the  body  of  the  sun  ;  then 
her  nearest  disunces  fcomeitlier  limb  of  the  sua 
must  be  taken,  whose  difference  will  give  tlia 
angle  at  Venus,  subtended  by  F  G ;  the  rest  as 
before.  Thus  the  parallax  of  Venus  will  be  ob- 
tained. The  parallax  of  Mars,  when  nearest  the 
earth,  has  been  found  25",  27*,  and  30"  at  differ- 
ent times. 


.%t  be  computed 

ui.     This  is  done  by 

the  meridian,  twice ; 

'     <    i»  had  for  24 

at  the  limes  of 


?M 


577.  Besides  these  methods  of  computing  the 
r  motion  of  its    parallax,  there  is  another  denendinK'  on  obserra- 
cbauihng ;  and     lions  made  out  of  the  meridian,  which  may  be 
thus  explained  :    let  M,  plate  IV.  fig.  5,  be  the 
true  place,  and  m  the  apparent  place  of  a  planet, 
Z  the  zenith,  and  P  the  pole,  then  M  P  m  will  re- 
present the  apparent  change  in  the  right  ascen- 
sion of  the  planet  arising  from  parallax.     This 
uing  the    change  may  be  thus  estimated  :  make  P  h  ^  P  M, 
iht-  iingle    and  jcin  M  n,  M  P  n  r:  M  ncosect  M  P  =  M  wi 
^  P  S  the    sin.  Z  M  P  castct  P  M  r=  A  sin.  Z  M  sin.  Z  M  P 
tmlUti.  cosect  P  M  (A  representing  the  horiiontal  par- 

il.  The  operation  ri'prt-»4»ntcd  in  plate    allax)  =  A  sin.  ZP  sm.  ZP  M  cosect  PW. 

ilcnce  A  —    ^^ '' " —   M  Pncoi.  declin. 

sill.  /  P  •  »in.  Z  P  M  •  cosect  PM         cos.  lat  sin.  hour  angle  ' 

..         „.        »,  „         A  t  cos.  declin. 

Or,   calliog   MPm.c,  A^ -— ^— 


Li.'ordiii 


COS.  lat.  sin  hour  angle. 

VtiiMdilliare  »  similar  espres*ion  for  it,  if  tlie  object  were  ohservetl  ou  the  ullH:r  skIv 
^  d«  ncrldiaii,  ami  therefore 

I  cm.  tWliii.  «  ro^.  declhi. 


A=: 


COS.  lac  X  {*ux.  n  -t-  »iu.  M 


2  COS.  I*    -  -     — 
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This  method  serves  tolerably  well  to  find  the 
parallax  of  the  moon ;  and  it  has  been  applied 
successfully  to  find  the  parallax  of  Mars;  but  it 
requires  observations  of  much  too  great  nicety  to 
determine  bv  it  the  parallaxes  of  the  two  planets. 
Those  are  chiefly  aeduced  from  the  parallax  of 
the  sun,  as  determined  by  the  transit  of  Venus. 

578.  In  the  above  investigations,  the  earth  has 
been  considered  as  a  spherical  body;  but  in 
computing  the  parallax  of  the  moon,  from  obser- 
vations, the  peculiarity  of  the  form  of  the  earth 
becomes  very  apparent ;  and  it  is  a  striking  cir- 
cumstance that  from  the  eclipses  of  the  moon, 
we  shew  in  a  general  way  that  the  earth  is  round, 
and  fit>m  her  parallaxes  that  it  is  not  spherical. 

579.  A  star  or  planet  appears  lower  than  it 
really  is,  bv  the  quantity  of  the  parallax,  which 
is  greater  the  lower  the  star  is ;  and  therefore  the 
horizontal  parallax  is  the  greatest.  The  paral- 
laxes of  two  planets  are  as  the  cosines  of  the 
apparent  altitudes  directly,  and  their  dbtances 
from  the  earth's  centre  reciprocally.  For  when 
the  distance  is  given,  the  parallax  is  as  the  sine 
of  the  zenith  distance  (by  method  1),  and  if  the 
apparent  altitude  be  given,  the  parallax  is  reci- 
procally as  the  distance,  (by  method  2),  and  there- 
fore is  in  a  compound  ratio,  when  neither  is  given. 
Here  the  parallax  being  very  small,  one  may 
take  the  parallax  itself  for  the  sine  of  the  pa- 
rallax. 

580.  The  parallax  of  a  planet  being  known, 
its  distance  may  be  found.  For  this  is  only 
working  backwsud,  saying,  as  sine  of  the  paral- 
lax, to  the  earth's  radius;  so  S  zenith  distance 
to  the  planet's  distance. 

581.  Having  the  parallax  of  any  of  the  pla- 
nets, the  distances  of  all  the  planets  from  the 
sun  may  be  known,  in  diameters  of  the  earth, 
or  any  sort  of  measure.  For  the  distances  of  the 
planets  from  the  sun  and  from  one  another,  are 
known  in  some  assumed  measure ;  and  by  the 
parallax  of  a  planet,  the  true  distance  of  the  earth 
from  it  is  known ;  and  therefore  all  tlie  other 
distances  will  be  known  by  proportion. 

582.  The  seventh  of  these  methods  has  been 
practised  in  determining  the  parallax  of  \'^enus, 
from  observations  made  at  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  upon  what  is  called  her  transit  over  the 
sun's  disk,  a  phenomenon  that  rarely  happens : 
but  when  it  does  happen,  it  affords  the  best,  and 
indeed  the  only  accurate  method  of  determining 
that  most  important  problem  in  astronomy,  the 
sun's  parallax,  or  the  angle  under  which  the 
earth's  semi-diameter  appears  from  the  sun. 

583.  Tlic  first  transit  or  passage  of  Venus  over 
the  sun's  disk,  that  ever  was  observed,  happened 
in  1639,  but  perhaps  the  only  mortals  who  saw  it 
were  'Mr.  Horrox  and  his  friend  Mr.  Crabtree. 
Two  transits  have  happened  since  ;  the  first  in 
1761,  and  the  last  in  1769.  There  will  be  no  more 
before  1874,  and  the  next  to  that  will  happen 
in  1996.  "The  two  last  transits  were  carefully 
observed.  From  the  first  of  these  Mr.  Short  has 
computed  the  sun's  parallax  to  be  869";  and 
from  the  last  the  best  astronomers  have  concluded 
it  to  be  S-Q".  This  is  an  observation  of  the  greatest 
consequence,  because  it  is  only  by  a  knowle<lge 
of  the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth,  in  some 
known  measure,  that  we  can  acquire  a  knowledge 


of  the  true  dimensions  of  the  solar  system.  Fc 
an  account  of  the  principles  of  this  method  < 
finding  the  solar  parallax,  see  Venus,  transit  o 

584.  As  to  the  fixed  stars,  no  method  of  a: 
certaining  their  distance  has  hitherto  been  foun 
out.  Those  who  have  formed  conjectures  con 
ceming  them,  have  thought  that  they  were  a 
least  400,000  times  farther  from  us  than  we  ar 
from  the  sun. 

585.  Dr.  Herschel  has  proposed  a  method  o 
ascertaining  the  parallax  of^the  fixed  stars,  some 
thing  similar,  but  more  complete,  than  that  men 
tioned  by  Galileo  and  others ;  for  it  is  by  tb 
parallax  of  the  fixed  stars  that  we  should  b 
best  able  to  determine  their  distance.  The  me 
thod  pointed  out  by  Galileo,  and  first  attempta 
by  Hooke,  Flamsteed,  Molineux,  and  Bradley 
of  taking  the  distances  of  stars  from  the  zenitl 
that  pass  very  near  it,  has  given  us  a  much  juste 
idea  of  the  immense  distance  of  the  stars,  am 
furnished  us  with  an  approximation  to  the  know 
ledge  of  their  parallax,  that  is  much  nearer  tfat 
truth  than  we  ever  had  before. 

586.  But  Herschel  mentions  the  insafficiaicj 
of  their  instruments,  which  were  similar  to  the 
present  zenith  sectors,  the  method  of  zenith  dis- 
tances being  liable  to  considerable  errors  on  ac- 
count of  refraction,  the  change  of  position  of  th( 
earth's  axis  arising  from  nutation,  precession  oi 
the  equinoxes,  and  other  causes,  and  the  aberri- 
tion  of  light.  The  method  of  his  own  is  by  menu 
of  double  stars;  which  is  exempted  from  then 
errors,  and  of  such  a  nature  that  the  annual  pa- 
rallax, even  if  it  should  not  exceed  the  tenth  put 
of  a  second,  may  still  become  more  visible,  and 
be  ascertained,  at  least  to  a  much  greater  degm 
of  approximation  than  it  has  ever  been  done. 

587.  This  method  is  capable  of  every  improifr 
nient  which  the  telescope  and  mechanism  af 
micrometers  can  fiimish  ;  but  as  it  goes  on  pn> 
sumptions  which  can  hardly  lead  to  any  firm  coo* 
viction,  we  are  not  likely  to  gain  any  fartbcr 
knowledge,  than  that  the  stars  are  at  too  grtil 
distance  to  be  subjected  as  yet  toour  calcutatioos. 
He  supposes  that  the  stars  are,  one  with  another, 
about  tne  size  of  the  sun ;  and  that  the  differenot 
of  their  apparent  magnitudes  is  owing  to  llxir 
apparent  aistances;  both  of  which  supposition 
bemg  only  hypothetical,  it  is  evident  that  tte 
conclusions  founded  on  them  cannot  be  depended 
on  with  absolute  certainty. 

588.  Considerable  discussion  has  receotlj 
taken  place  between  Mr.  Pond,  the  present  stf- 
tronomer  royal,  and  Dr.  Brinkley,  respecting  U* 
annual  parallax  of  a  Lyra,  which  parallax  I^. 
B.  conceives  his  instrument  shews  clearly  M 
be  about  112".  Mr.  Pond,  asserts,  that  tin 
Greenwich  circle  is  a  better  instrument  tlian  tbt 
Dublin  circle,  and  that  observations  made  witk 
it  give  no  indications  of  parallax  either  in  a  Lyi^ 
or  in  any  other  fixed  star.  Dr.  Brinkley,  how- 
ever, has  endeavoured  to  shew  that,  if  the  plact 
of  the  pole-star  can  be  relied  on,  the  Grecnwiek 
observations  do  indicate  a  parallax  in  a  Lyr*  \tt1 
nearly  equal  to  that  shewn  by  his  instrument  • 
but  Mr.  Pond,  in  a  recent  communication  ^ 
the  astronomical  society  of  London,  states,  tM 
observations  on  the  pole-it&r  are  on  the  whol* 
more  unsatisfactory  than  any  other  star.    NVb'' 
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titm  to  go  &r  towards  settling  this  delicate 
loatioD  ii,  that  there  are  now  two  circles  in 
uosttal  ase  at  Greenwidi ;  and  that  thOT  agree 
i^etha  is  a  manner  that  must  be  gratifying  to 
lejr  dtdagniahed  makers,  Mr.  Trongfaton 
id  Mr.  Thomas  Jonei ;  \bej  bear  steady  and 
tittdlHtiiaoaj  against  tiie  parallaz  of  the  fixed 
m^  ad  Atw  even  in  some  instances  a  ten- 
mj  tt  eddbit  a  denalion  of  an  opponte 


:r.  IV.— Ov  Tn  Divisios  or  the  Stab»t 
ELbatevs. 

99.  Hie  Stan,  from  disir  apparently  varioos 
jBitndes,  have  been  distributed  into  several 
M,  or  oidera.  Those  wfaidi  appear  largest, 
ailed  stars  of  the  first  magnitude;  the  next 
ten  in  lostre,  stars  of  the  second  magnitude ; 
»  on  to  the  sizdi,  which  are  the  smallest  Hai 
nStAt  to  die  bare  eye.  This  distribution 
Bg  been  made  long  before  the  invention  of 
copes,  the  stars  which  caimot  be  seen  with- 
dM  aanstance  of  these  instruments,  are  dis- 
nhed  by  the  name  of  telescopic  stars. 
10.  The  ancients  divided  the  starry  sphere 
partkolar  constellations,  or  clusters  of  stars, 
idiag  as  they  lay  near  one  another,  so  as  to 
py  thoK  spaces  whidi  the  figures  of  diflfie- 
mls  of  animals  or  things  would  take  up, 
ij  were  there  delineated.  And  those  stars 
h  could  not  be  brought  into  any  particular 
Mflatioii,  were  called  unformed  stars. 


591.  By  this  division,  the  stars  are  so  distin- 
guished from  one  another,  that  any  particular 
star  may  be  readily  found  in  the  heavens^  by 
means  of  a  celestial  globe  ;  on  which  the  con> 
stellations  are  so  delineated,  that  the  most  re- 
markable stars  are  placed  in  such  parts  of  the 
figures,  as  are  most  easily  distinguished.  See 
plates  I,  and  II. 

592.  The  nuniber  of  the  ancient  constellations  is 
forty-e^t,  and  upon  our  present  globes  about 
seventy.  On  Senex's  globes  are  ins^ted  Bayer's 
letters;  the  first  in  the  Greek  alphabet  being  put 
to  the  largest  star  in  each  constellation,  the  se- 
cond to  the  next,  and  so  on;  by  which  means 
every  star  b  as  easily  found  as  if  a  name  were 
given  to  it.  Thus  if  the  star  j  in  the  constel- 
lation of  the  ram  be  mentioned,  every  astronomer 
knows  as  well  what  star  is  meant,  as  if  it  were 
pointed  out  to  him  in  the  heavens. 

593.  The  starry  heavens  are  also  divided  into 
three  parts,  viz.  1 .  The  Zodiac,  which  extends 
quite  round  the  heavens ;  is  about  16**  broad,  so 
that  it  takes  in  the  orbits  of  all  the  planets,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  moon ;  and  along  the  middle 
of  which  is  the  ecliptic.  2.  All  that  region  of 
the  heavens  which  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  zo- 
diac, containing  twenty-one  constellations;  and, 
3.  That  on  the  south  side,  containing  fifteen. 

594.  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  names 
of  the  ancient  and  modem  constellations,  and  the 
number  of  stars  observed  in  each  of  them  by 
different  astronomers : 


595.  TABLE  I. 
THE  ANCIENT  CONSTELLATIONS. 


Names. 


I  Minor 
I  Major 

BO 

beos 

tf«,orArctophilax 
»a  Borealis       .    * 
nles,  or  Eogooaaio 
I     .    .     .     . 
nos,  or  Gallina 
tiopeia      .    . 
KUS      .     .     . 
iza      ... 
wntarius, 
ifaiuchus 
«ns     .     .     . 
tta      ... 
ila,  or  Vultor 
noos   .     .     . 
chinas      .     . 


Engiisb  Names. 


NOMBER  of  Stars  in  Each,  accordiug  to 


Ptolemy. 


The  Little  Bear 
The  Great  Bear 
The  Dragon   , 
Cepheus    .    . 


or 


The  Northern  Crown 
Hercules  Kneeling  . 
The  Harp   .     . 
The  Swan       .     .     . 
The  Lady  in  her  Chair 
I  Perseus      .     . 
The  Waggoner 

Serpentarius  . 

The  Serpent  . 

The  Arrow 

jThe  Eagle 

JAntinous    .     . 

rrhe  Dolphin 
alus,or  Equi  sectio  Tlie  Horse's  Head 
»us,or  Equus  .     iThe  Flying  Horse 
rom«da    .     .     .     Andromeda 
Dgulam    .    .     .     The  Triangle 

s iTheRam   . 

rtis       ....     jThe  Bull    . 
lini      ....     The  Twins 


8 
35 
31 
13 
23 

8 
29 
10 
10 
13 
29 
14 

29 

18 

5 

15 

15 

10 

4 

20 

23 

4 

18 

44 

25 


T.  Braiie.   ;  HEvr.Lirs. 


7 
29 
32 

4 
18 

8 
28 
11 
18 
26 
29 

9 

15 

13 

5 
12 

3 
10 

4 
19 
23 

4 
21 
43 
25 


Flamst. 


12 

24 

73 

87 

40 

80 

51 

35 

52 

54 

8 

21 

45 

113 

17 

21 

47 

81 

37 

55 

46 

59 

40 

66 

40 

74 

22 

64 

5 

18 

23 

71 

19 

71 

14 

18 

6 

10 

38 

89 

47 

66 

12 

16 

27 

66 

51 

141 

38 

85 

1.1 
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TABLE  1.-^  Continued). 


• 

Number  of  Stars  in  ] 

Bach,  according  to 

-Names. 

ENGLISH  Names. 

Ptolemy. 

T.  Braiie. 

HEVfcLICS. 

Flamst. 

Cancer      .... 

The  Crab        .     .     . 

23 

15 

29 

83 

Leo 

The  Lion  .... 

35 

30 

49 

95 

Com>  Berenices 

Berenice's  Hair  .     . 

35 

14 

21 

43 

Virgo 

The  Virgin     .    .    . 

32 

33 

50 

no 

Libra,  or  Chels 

The  Scales     .     .     . 

17 

10 

20 

51 

Scorpius    .... 

The  Scorpion      .    . 

24 

10 

20 

44 

Sagittarius      .     .     . 

The  Archer    .     .    . 

31 

14 

22 

09 

Capncomus   .     .     . 

The  Goat  .... 

28 

28 

29 

51 

Aquarius   .... 

Thte  Water-Bearer   . 

45 

41 

47 

108 

Pisces 

The  Fishes     .     .     . 

38 

36 

39 

113 

Cetus 

The  Whale     .    .    . 

22 

21 

45 

97 

Orion 

Orion 

38 

42 

62 

78 

Eridanus,  or  Flovius 

Eridanus,  or  the  Rirer 

84 

10 

27 

84 

Lepus  

The  Hare  .... 

12 

13 

16 

19 

Canis  Major  .     .     . 

The  Great  Dog  .    . 

29 

13 

21 

31 

iCanu  Minor  .     .     . 

The  Little  Dog  .    . 

2 

2 

13 

14 

Argo  Navis     .    .    . 

The  Ship   .... 

45 

3 

4 

64 

Hydra 

The  Hydra    .    .    . 

27 

19 

31 

60 

Crater  ..... 

The  Cup  .... 

7 

3 

10 

31 

Conrus       .... 

The  Crow      .     .    . 

7 

4 

9 

Centaurus      .     .     . 

The  Centaur  .     .    . 

37 

35 

Lupus        .... 

The  Wolf  .... 

19 

24 

Aii      .         ... 

The  Altar       .     .    . 

7 

9 

Corona  Australis 

The  Southern  Crown 

13 

12 

Piscis  Australis 

The  Southern  Fish  . 

18 

24 

596.  TABLE  H. 
THE  NEW  SOUTHERN  CONSTELLATIONS. 


Columba  Noachi 
Robur  Carolinum 
Grus  .... 
Phoenix  .  .  . 
Indus  .  .  . 
Pavo  .... 
Apus,  or  Avis  Indica 


Noah's  Dove 
The  Royal  Oak 
The  Crane      .    . 
The  Phoenix  .    . 
The  Indian     .     . 
The  Peacock 
The  Bird  of  Paradise 


Apis,  or  Musca  .  . 
Chamsleon  .  .  . 
Triangulum  Australis 
Piscis  volans,  or  Passer 
Dorado,  or  Xiphias . 
Toucan  .... 
Hydrus      .... 


The  Bee  or  Fly     . 
The  Cameleon 
The  South  Triangle 
The  Flying  Fish  . 
The  Sword  Fish  . 
The  American  Goose 
The  Water  Snake 


597.  TABLE  III. 
HEVELIUS'S  CONSTELLATIONS  MADE  OUT  OF  THE  UNFORMED  STARS. 


Lynx 

• 

Hevuius. 

Flamsteai 

The  Lynx 

19 

44 

Leo  Minor 

The  Little  Lion 

— 

53 

Asterion  and  Chara     .     .     . 

Tlie  Greyhounds     . 

23 

25 

Cerberus 

Cerberus       .     .     . 

4 

— 

Vulpecula  and  Anser  .     .     . 

The  Fox  and  Goose 

27 

35 

Scutum  Sobieski     .... 

Sobieski's  Shield     .    . 

7 

— 

Lacerta 

The  Lizard    .    .     . 

10 

16 

Camclopardalus      .... 

The  Camelopard     . 

32 

58 

Monoceros 

Tlie  Unicom      .     . 

19 

32 

Sextans     . 

The  Sextant  .    ,    . 

11 

41 

Sect.  V. — Of  Calculating  the  Periodical 
Times,  Places,  &c.  of  the  Celestial  Bo- 
dies; Constructing  Astronomical  Tables, 
AND  Delineating  the  Phases  of  the  Moon. 
598.  This  section,  if  treated  fully,  would  com- 
prehend almost  the  whole  of  practical  ustronoroy, 


a  subject  so  6x101131%%,  that  the  wholo  sp 
which  we  can  devote  to  the  subject  of  astronu 
would  not  suffice  to  do  it  justice.  Wtr  sh 
however,  we  hope,  give  an  ubstract  of  tlu-  li'od 
]K)ints  in  this  dvparlincnt  of  the  scicnct',  wli 
may  at  once  gratify  tlie  wishc*  of  the  aiuatc 
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lad  iifgiulaic  (he  further  enquiries  of  tliose  who 
U]r  ht  miliiwd  to  pursoe  the  snlijecl. 

in.  ludicd  the  dements  of  the  chief  txxlien 
JD  ootPftUm  have  long  been  tzbulaied,  and  the 
■M  ^nctical  astronomer  may,  without  any 
tatMlcdgl  of  the  causes  of  the  planetary  ino- 
MH,  compate  from  the  tables  where  any  planet 
is  dif  mEtm  will  be  found  at  any  f;ivcn  instant. 
TW  mn  n  die  third  volume  of  Vince's  ^Vstro- 
tcmj  aft  t  tresuure  to  the  astronomer,  though 
AoK  of  ibe  mooo  have  been  superseded  by 
the  ta^roved  ones  of  Burkhardu 

(00.  We  hare  already  shown  how  an  observer 
•bo  bows  hii  own  latitude  may  find  the  posi- 
bao  of  dK  ediptic  with  respect  to  the  equator, 
td  Am  poiat  of  the  heavens  in  wliich  the  celea- 
blcqaator  and  the  ediptic  intersect.  We  now 
fnmi  to  Ifae  solution  of  Kepler's  problem,  or 
0  die  oethod  of  finding  the  place  of  a  planet  in 
tt<iliptic*l  orbit. 

<0l.  Let  AP  B,  fig.  12,  plate  VI.,  be  an 
(Dim.  Ethe  sun  in  the  focus,  round  which  the 
■ra,  P,  or  any  other  planet  revolves.  Let  the 
flM't  moUoti,  and  the  time  of  its  motion,  be 
•(d  from  iheextremit)'  of  the  major  onis,  A, 
olM  the  aphelion  or  apside.  Now  we  are  sup- 
pwal  10  hiav«  given  the  time  of  ilie  plmiei's 
Wag  it,  to  find  the  position  of  the  point  P  in 
■Kflipie,  dther  by  finding  the  value  of  the  an- 
^  A  b  P,  or  by  cutting  off  from  the  whole 
%K  ud  area  A  E  P.  which  is  to  the  area  of 
fc  thoJe  dlipse  as  the  time  from  A  to  P  bears 
•i*i  whole  time  of  revolution.  The  line  E  P 
•  alM  a  radius  rector. 

IPI  Let  a  circle  A  IM  B  be  described  on  A  B 
■A  liiametrr,  and  suppose  a  point  to  describe 
itCLTte  uniformly,  and  the  whole  of  it  in  tlie 
Ikliine  u  the  planet  describes  the  ellipse,  let 
Nmc  the  ume  dapsed  during  P's  motion  from 

pfeP;  then  if  AM  — 


(by  cotiics 


periodic 


ttme 


M   will  be 


,_  of  the    noint   that  moves  uniformly, 
I F  a  that  of  the  planets ;  the  angle  is  called 
anomaly,  and  A  E  P  tlie  true  ano- 


K Hence,  as  the  angle  ACM  CAn  always 
d  vben  /  is  given,  the  solution  of  Kep- 
iB'a  |iroblem  is  reduced  to  this,  to  find  the  true 
■Mily  ia  terms  of  the  mean. 

6M.  Hie  angle  D  C  A,  d<>termined  by  pro- 
In^i  Ac  ordinate  A'  P  to  the  cUipw  is  called 
k»  MMBlric  aDOmaly,  which  has  been  devised 
U^fmrpo$t  of  expediting  tlie  computation  of 
to  tne  aoooialjr.  It  holds  a  mt^an  between  the 
m  other  anomalies,  and  is  a  step  in  tt>e  cum- 
iwioro  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
•M,  W*  sball  first  deduce  two  equations,  by 
iheh  the  eccentric  anomaly  is  expressed,  in 
»  of  the  troe  aud   mean  anomalies  respcc- 

Lac  I  =  lb«  time  in  dcscribin;  A  P,  P  =  the 
riodjc  tun*  to  the  dlipsc  a  =  C  A,  «  r  =:KC, 
'  /.  PKA«ii  =  Z  DC  A, (whence  E T  — 
IT.  ai*.  II,  E  T  being  perpendicular  to  I) T)  r  p 
F  £,  »  s  3-l«i:.i>86 ;  then,  by  the  law  of  the 
abU  daiwipt<on  of  areas, 

p         w  PEA    _  p       area    PEA 
*  li»o(elJnw«  ^        aiea0 


^,  X{'DEC  +  DCA)=Z,X 

(ET.DC,  AD. DC        P« 

T~~+ a =2-^,X(EC8in«+ 

X  (e.  Mn.  «  4-  «)  :  hence  if  we 


put  - —  =-     vre  have 
"  w     n 

n  t  =  c.  sin.  u  x  ".an  equation  connecting  the 

mean  anomaly  n  t  with  tlie  eccentnc  u. 

60G.  To  find   tiie  equation  between   the   (rue 
and  eccentric  anomaly  we  must  investigate  and 
equate  two  values  of  p.    Now  the  value  of  p  in 
terras  of  the  true  anomaly  is  by  conies  = 
g  .  1  —  c* 
1 — e.  cos.  u, 
and  in  terms  of  u  tlie  eccentric  anomaly p^a 
1  -{-  jr.  cos.  M. 

Inp'  =  KN*  X  P  N'=E  N»  +  D  N«  1-t^  — 
a  e  -\-  a'  cos.  u*  +  u*  sin.'  u  1  —  c*  ^  a'+  2  e 
fos.a  +  cos.  2  u  +  a'  1  —  r"  'm'  u  ==  «'  4* 
*c  .COS.  » —  r*  cos'  u  when  fi=s  a  1+  r.  cos-  m. 

By  equating  these  two  values  of  P  we  have, 

1  —  r'=  cos  u  1  -|-  e  .  cos  u ;  whence  cos.  v  = 

J  J.  cos  u  .  ...  J., 

r~ ^,  an  expression  which  may  readily 

be  transformed  into  1  tan  -•  \/^ .  tan   -> 

2    •^     1  —  <  2 

The  difference  between  the  mean  and  true 
anomalies  is  called  the  Equation  of  the  Centre  ; 
which  has  its  greatest  value  when  P  moves  with 
its  mean  angular  velocity,  as  may  be  thus  made 
evident.  If  we  conceive  a  body  to  move  uni- 
formly in  a  circle  round  E,  as  a  centre,  with  the 
mean  angular  velocity  of  P  round  E,  revolving 
round  the  circle  in  the  same  time  that  P  revolves 
round  the  ellipse.  If  they  both  depart  from  P 
together,  then  P  at  the  first  moving  with  its  leas! 
angular  velocity,  will  describe  round  E  a  less 
angle  than  the  fictitious  body  docs,  which  body 
will  therefore  advance  before  P,  till  the  angular 
velocity  of  P  becomes  equal  lo  that  of  the  Iwdy, 
at  which  time  their  angutat  distance  will  be  the 
greatest,  and  P  will  immediately  afterwards 
begin  to  gain  upon  the  bcKly. 

608.  To  determine  the  ellipse  in  which  the 
equation  of  tlie  centre  is  the  greatest,  conceive  a 
circle  to  be  described  lound  E  as  a  centre,  setting 
tlie  ellipse  on  some  point  P,  and  the  line  E  A 
somewhere  between  E  and  A.  Then,  if  ihe 
angular  velocities  be  inversely  as  the  squares  of 
the  distances  from  F.,  the  angular  velocity  in  the 
ellipse  from  A  to  F,  will  in  every  intermediate 
point  be  less  than  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
Dody  in  the  circle,  in  all  the  points  between  E  A 
and  P.  But  if  the  areas  descril)pd  by  the  body 
in  the  ellipse,  and  the  body  in  the  cwclcs,  te  res- 
pectively equal,  tlie  angular  velocities  are  in- 
versely as  die  squares  of  llio  distances. 

609.  If  tlien  the  incremental  are^LS  be  equal, 
the  whole  areas  are  equal,  since  by  ronJitiun, 
the  Hues  of  revolution  nre  equal.  Let  therefore 
X  be  put  for  the  value  of  E  P,  2  «  —  the  mnjor 
axis,  and  a  c  =  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse,  llion 
by  equating  llic  expansion  Uir  lli«  elliptic  arva, 
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nearly. 

609*  From  the  2boye  value  of  the  radius  vector 
when  the  equation  of  the  centre  is  the  jreateat, 
the  corresponding,  true,  and  eccentric  anomalies 
may  be  computed  by  tlie  general  equations  for 
those  purposes  given  abore. 

a    I  —  v'  — 

Viz.  p  =  , 1  p  =  a.  1  +  «♦  cos    u; 

'^       I — ecos.»     ^ 

and  hence,  too,  the  mean  anomaly  n  /  is  deter- 
mined from  ntzz.u  -f-  e.  sine  u,  and  finally 
there  results  the  greatest  equation  of  the  centre 
zz  +  V  — nt. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  principles  of  the 
method  by  which  the  place  and  motion  of  the 
aphelia  are  determined. 

GtO.  It  is  evident  that  the  aun  being  in  perigee 
at  the  least  distance  and  in  apogee  at  his  greatest, 
if  we  could  measure  h»s  diameter  with  sufhcient 
nicety,  so  as  to  determine  when  it  is  greatest  or 
least,  the  corresponding  places  of  the  sun  would 
be  tljose  of  the  perigeo  and  the  apogee  respec- 
tively ;  or  if,  by  observing  the  sun's  place  irom 
day  to  day,  we  could  ascertain  the  times  when 
his  angular  motion  was  the  greatest  or  least,  his 
places  at  tlie  corresponding  time  would  be  those 
of  the  required  points.  Ajnd  if,  at  a  period  con- 
siderably distant,  like  observations  were  repeated, 
a  comparison  of  the  results  would  shew  whether 
the  place  of  tlie  apogee  was  stationary  or  not. 

61 J .  Now  by  tlie  observations  of  various  astro- 
meis,  it  has  been  found  that  the  apogee  of  the 
earth's  urbit  is  progressive,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  statement : 

l*Uonom«r.  Year.       Loogimdr  of  Apogee. 

Cochin  King    .     1279         3s.     0=*     8'     CT 
Waltherus   .     .     1496         3        3    57    57 
La  Iline      .     .     1684         3       7    28      0 
Flarasteed   .     .     1690         3        7    35      0 
The  mean  result  of  these  observations  gives 
about  I'  3-4"  for  the  annual  progressive  motion 
of  the  apogee  of  the  earth'^  orutt. 

613.  The  following,  however,  is  a  more  accu- 
rate method  of  determining  the  progression  of 
the  apogee.  LetSEr  (fig.l3.  PlateVI.)  bearight 
line,  and  draw  T  £f,  making  with  A  B,  the  major 
axis,  an  angle  TEA  ^.  SEA;  now  the  lirae 
through  rBfS  is  less  than  the  time  through 
the  remaining  are  SATr;  for  the  equal  and 
similar  areas  S  £f,  T  £r,  are  described  in  equal 
times,  but  tlie  area  r  E  f .  is  leas  than  S  E  T,  and 
it  will  therefore  be  described  in  less  time; 
whence  r  E  *  +  S  E  r,  which  is  equal  to  S  Er  f  S, 
is  described  in  less  time  than  S  E  T  -f-  T  E  r, 
which  compose  the  area  SErTS.  This  pro- 
perty belongs  to  every  lirve  drawn  through  £, 
except  A 11,  the  major  axis,  or  the  line  which 
joins  the  aphelion  and  perihelion  of  the  orbits. 
[fence,  if  on  comparing  two  observations  of  the 
sua  in  opposite  longitudes,  as  at  S  and  r,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  time  elapsed  is  not  half  a  year, 
we  may  be  sure  tliai  the  son  has  not  lieen  ob- 
served in  apogee  or  perigee.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, ll:e  interval  will  not  differ  much  from  half 
«  year,  and  the  true  position  of  Uie  apogee  may 
be  determioed  in  the  followinij;  manner : 


613.  Tite  time  from  r  to  S  =  il>e  irme  fnM 

r  to  B  -f  the  time  from  B  to  A  —  tlie  time  ftoj 

.S  to  A ;  or,  time  from  B  to  A  —  time  from  r  t 

S  ^  time  from  S  to  A  —  time  from  r  to  I 

Now  llie  first   of  these    differences  is   koow^ 

being  the  difierence  between  half  an   anoni 

Ustic  year  (the  time  from  the  sun's  leavioff  im 

apogee  till  his  return  to  it)  and  the  observed  ■ 

terval ;  and  the  second  term  of  the  second  ifl 

ference  may  be  expressed  by  means  of  the  iai 

For  let  the  first  term  =  /,  then  the  time  froraf 

ti  _  ,  area  rEB       ^rBxEB,  , 

t>  —  t.  e  -  .  ^  t  ^-T p-,     (r    and 

area  SEA  S  A  x  EA   ^ 

being  supposed  near  the  apsides) 


=  t 


B 
EB 


E  A      E  B»  _  ^ 
X  ^-^  X  rr-n —  '  X 


Ea» 


EA* 
rB 


angular  velocity  at  A     _ 

angular  velocity  at  B'  ETB       ^ 

each  representing  the  incremental  angle  r  EB 

614.  Now  the  angular  velocities  at  A  aoA 
or  the  increments  of  die  sun's  longitude,  b^ 
known  from  observation,  and  the  time  from  9^ 
6  being  expressed  in  terms  of  those  relociv. 
and  of  t,  the  quantity  t  may  be  readily  de^ 
mined;  whence  the  exact  time  when  the 
at  A ;  and  his  longitude,  computed  fur  that  I 
is  the  longitude  of  the  apogee. 

ExAMfLC. 

l743.Dec.30.  Oh.  3m.  7«.  Q's  long.9s  8°  59' : 
1744.Jua.30.  0h.3m.0s 3  8   51 


Difference    .    6  0  21 


Therefore  at  the  second  observation,  Jan 
30ih,  the  sun  was  past  S.  In  order  to  6ai 
when  i  e  was  at  $,  that  is,  when  the  diffenuen 
the  lua(;>tude  was  six  signs  (or  supposing  the  pcij 
gee  to  have  progressed  through  31"^  »hrn  th 
difference  of  the  longitudes  was  6$  0*  0'  .H",  w 
must  find  the  time  of  describing  21'  49'  —  31' 
or  21'  18".  This  is  easily  effected  by  this  pK 
portion,  as  the  sun's  daily  motion  ou  June  301 
(sr  12*)  :  24  hours  :  :  21'  18";  Bh.  56m.  131 
which  uken  from  June  30th,  Oh.  3ia.,  loivi 
June  29th  l.Sh.  6m.  47s.  for  the  time  when  di 
difference  of  the  sun's  longitudes  under  th*  gi?« 
circumstances  was  180°  0^  31". 

615    The  interval  between  this  last  tunc  mi 

Dec.  30th.  Oh.  3m.  7s.  the  time  of  the  (Mot  ol 

servation,  is    ]82d.   15h.  3m,    40s.^  oearljf    d[ 

time  from  r  to  S :  but  this  time  is  less  tbaia  W 

an  anomalistic  year,  which  is  182d.  15h.   Tu 

1  s.,  as  has  been  found  by  repeated  observmtioai 

and  as  we  have  seen  above :  (  —  time  from  r  % 

B  ^  3m.   21s.;   and  time  from  r  to   B  rr  ( 

57*   12" 

.. ;  whence,  by  substitution  and  reducttoa 

we  have  /  =  47m.  54s.  This  added  to  Joa 
29th,  15h.  Cm.  47s.,  when  the  sun  was  U  S 
gives  June  20th  15h.  6m.  47s.  for  At  1m 
when  he  was  in  apogee. 

CIO.  llie  sun's  longitude  si  that  time  nnosi  h 
less  than  his  longitude  on  June  30th,  Oh.  3h 
by  the  diilcrence  due  on  tlie  differciKvr  of  d» 
times,  which  is  6h.  8in.  198.  Thtf  qiunlt^  i 
caitiiy  found  by  nroportioa  to  be  IV.  31*,  aM 
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Aam  ibf  longitude  of  the  apo^e«  is  98°.  31' 
^oriOrK*  31'  40*5"  past  the  summer  solstice. 

€\7.  From  ihe  longitude  at  any  giren  time 

nd  Aemiial  progrcssioD,  the  position  of  the 

^Mpcmd  of  the  axis  of  the  solar  ellipse  may 

be  kmi  by  proportion  for  suiy  other  time.     If 

M  «■!  R^«iii«d,  for  example,  to  find  vrhc-n  the 

KX3i(/lhe  solar  ellipse  was  perpendicular  to  the 

li«M  cf  tiie  equinoxes,  or  when  the  longitude  of 

<ik«  pcngw  was  270''.      Now  its  longitude  in 

XTJOVM  g^B**  37'  28*,  hence,   taking  the  an. 

go    oy*    28^ 

ocaal  jirograHion  at  62*, — j^^ —  =  about  500 

ymmn,  m  the  major  axis  was  perpendicular  to 

■ik«iiM  of  the  equinoxes  in  1250.    It  is  remark- 

^feJ^  that  the  period  in  which  the  major  axis 

coaocided  with  the  Ume  of  the  equinoxes,  is  at 

:  bme  which  astronomers  consider  to  be  that 

'  the  begimiiog  of  the  earth. 

418.  Oar  next  object  is  to  explain  those  ob- 

made   at   the   earth,  and   reduced  to 

:  ibejr  would  have  been  if  the  observer  had 

I  It  dbc  MB  i  as  the  metliods  of  extricating 

the  geoceBttic  observations  of  a  planet's 

the  elements  of  the  orbit  which  it  de- 

iDoad  the  sun. 

€19.  Tlie  obvervations  made  on  the  earth  are, 

CBwntly  speaking,  for  right  ascensions  by  the 

WMit  iostniments,  and  polar  distances  by  tlie 

1»  Hi  I  III  I  or  axle     The  latitudes  and  longitudes 

*•  art  obMrred,  but  computed  from  tlie  right 

summon  and  declinations.     Let  A,  fig.   15. 

|ite  M.,  represent  the  first  point  of  Aries,  A  C 

%  fortiMi  cf  the  ecliptic,  A  B  a  portion  of  the 

>|MOr,  S  a  star,  S  B  its  declination,  and  S  C  its 

vault;  then  AB  will  be  its  right  ascension 

•iAC  iu  longitude  round  BAC,   the  obli- 

^iVcC  ihc  ecliptic.     Now  the  method  of  find- 

^9 AC  bM  already  been  showti;  BS  is  dc- 

^^iMd  by  the  circle  or  quadrant,  and  A  B  by 

4t  6bc  shown  by  the  liaerial  clock  when  the 

^  ii  on  the  meridian.     Hence  A  C,  C  S,  and 

^ofWDAC,  are  given  to  find  A  B  and  B  S. 

^■cai.  AS  =  cos  AC  .  cos.  C  S;  cos.  SAC 

^•^CS.inAC,  SAB=SAC  =  BAC; 

^ABr:  coe.  SAB  .  tan.  AS  and  sin.  BS 

^■LAS.inBAS.     Hence  the  geocentric  la- 

^^ifaand  kMigitudcs  may  be  always  determined. 

^tH.  If  «  ^  the  right  ascension,  d  •=.  the  de- 

/  =  the  latitude,  X  zz  tlie  longitude, 

t  =:  ibe  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  then  / 

ilway  be  determined  from   tlie  following 


«1 
k      "Nlli 

I  g 


X=flin.«  .  tui.tf  .  tec.a-f  lan.a  .  cos.  o 
/=<ini(  .  cofl.d  —  sin.  a  .  cos.  d  .  sin.e. 
^L  By  either  of  these  methods  tlxe  geoceo- 
^'^  htoode  and  longitude  may  be  determined. 
^fBMi{  tbr  resulting  values  of  the  latitude,  some 
*>ll  be  either  nothing  or  very  small.  If  the 
|^«uatrK  iaiititdv  it  nothing,  the  heliocentric 
""^Jtah  H  abo  nothing,  or  the  olanet  u  in  the 
i^M  gf  llw  earth's  orbit,  or  in  tnat  |>oint  of  its 
^l^oriMt  whicb  is  called  its  node;  tlic  node 
°*i>|  die  tMcvwctton  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet 
^^tfce  jfmut  ol  the  ecliptic.  It  i»  not  likely, 
^"vyv,  iknt  the  planet  will  be  observed 
**irtj  m  (he  oodc;  but  if  by  one  observa- 
^  lO  blUaile  a  (bund  to  be  a  »ouih,  and 


by  another  at  an  interval  of  time  t,  to  be  a'  north 

the  — - — 7-  is  the  interval,  which  added  to  the 

a  +  a  ' 

time  when  the  planet  had  the  latitude,  a  will 
give  the  instant  at  whidi  it  was  in  its  node. 

622.  As  we  can  thus  find  the  time  of  a  planet's 
entering  its  node,  we  can  determine  tlit  time  of 
its  passage  from  the  descending  to  the  ascending 
node,  and  also  the  time  between  two  successive 
returns  to  the  same  node ;  and  if  the  place  of 
the  nodes  and  the  dimensions  and  line  of 
the  oroit  remain  unchanged,  the  latter  interval 
must  be  the  periodic  time  of  the  planet;  and  if 
the  former  interval  were  half  the  fatter,  it  would 
prove  either  that  the  orbit  of  the  planet  was  cir- 
cular, or,  if  elliptical,  that  its  major  axis  coin- 
cided with  the  positions  of  the  nodes. 

623.  Now  let  N  P,  fig.  14,  plate  VI.  be  part 
of  the  orbit  of  a  superior  planet,  N  ir  C  a  portion 
of  the  ecliptic,  E  uie  earth,  S  the  sun  ;  and  let 
P  T  be  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  from  P  perpen- 
dicular to  the  ecliptic.  A  spectator  at  £,  sees 
P  ir  under  the  angle  P  E  ir,  which  is  therefore 
the  geocentric  latitude;  and  a  spectator,  as  S, 
would  see  P  w  under  the  angle  P  S  jt,  which  is 
tlierefore  the  heliocentric  latitude.  If  y  be  the 
first  point  of  Aries,  tlien  as  the  diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit  subtends  no  sensible  angle  at  the 
fixed  stars,  a  line  drawn  from  E  to  y  may  be 
considered  as  parallel  to  a  line  drawn  from  S  to  y. 
Ileuce 

the  geocentric  longitude  of  P  (L)  is  /.  ir  E  y 
the  heliocentric  longitude  of  P  (P)  is  /I  ir  S  y 
the  longitude  of  the  sun,  (0)  is  /I  S  E  y, 

and  consequently, 

L=©  +  Z.  SEx=0  -f  E, 

E  representing  die  angle  S  £  t,  called  the  angle 

of  elongation. 

624.  The  angle  ESv,  is  called  the  angle  of 
commutation^  (C)  the  angle  S  ir  E,  or  rather  the 
angle  S  P  E,  under  which  the  earth's  radius  ap- 
pears from  the  planet,  is  called  the  annual  pa- 
rallax. 

625.  To  proceed,  y  S  ir,  (?)  =  Z.  S  E  y  -f- 
180°  —  E  S  IT  =  0  -j-  180°  —  C,  whence  P  may 
he  determined,  if  C  be  previously  known.  But 
S  E  is  known  from  the  solar  theory,  and  S  E  ir, 
or  E  =:  L  —  0  is  known,  since  L  can  be  com- 
puted as  we  have  shown  above  from  the  obser- 
ved right  ascension  and  declination,  and  0  i.< 
known  from  the  solar  theory ;  therefore  to  find 
the  angle  £  S  ir,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  tlie 
triangle,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  S  ir,  which 
is  called  the  curtate  distance. 

626.  Now  S  ir  =  S  P  cos.  Z  P  S  x  =  y  . 
cos.  H ;  whence  to  find  S  ir  we  must  know  Uie 
values  of  y  and  H.  Lot  I  —  P  N  ir,  represent 
the  inclination  of  the  planet's  orbit,  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic.  Then  by  spherics,  tan.  H  =  cos. 
N  ir  .  tan.  I,  whence  to  find  H  we  must  pre- 
viously know  I  and  N  ir,  tlie  distance  of  the  re- 
duced place  of  the  planet  from  the  node  of  its 
orbit,  which  distance  is  evidently  equal  to  the 
longitude  of  the  planet,  minus  the  longitude  of 
the  node. 

637.  If  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  be  smill, 
S  P,  or  r,  may  be  determined  by  Kepler's  law, 
but  it  is  the  mean  distance  which  is  aetermined 
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by  that  law;  and  therefore  except  Pmove  in  a 
circle,  S  P  so  determined  will  not  be  quite  cor- 
rect. And  in  fact  titers  w  no  direct  and  general 
method  of  dt;termining  S  P.  Astronomers  there- 
fore select  those  positions  of  a  planet  in  which  its 
heliocentric  longitude  is  exactly  known.  Now 
vrheti  the  inferior  planets  are  in  conjunction,  their 
longitudes  are  exactly  known,  as  when  they  are 
in  superior  conjunction  their  lonptudes  are  equal 
to  0,  and  in  infericr  equal  to  180  °  +  Q. 

628.  In  such  positions  then  the  heliocentric 
longitude  is  obtained  without  any  knowledge  of 
S  P,  and  without  trigonometrical  computation. 
Thtt  geocentric  longitude  raay  be  computed  from 
the  right  ascension  and  declination  by  the  formu- 
Itt!  already  given. 

G29.  If  we  conceive  N  ir  C  to  represent  the 
earth's  orbit,  and  e  E  that  of  an  inferior  planet, 
then  E  «r  S  is  called  tlie  planet's  angle  of  elong- 
ation, and  n-  E  S  Its  annual  parallax,  when  x  £ 
is  a  tangent  to  E  c. 

To  find  the  periodic  time,  mean  motitm,  and  dii- 
latue  of  a  planet. 

630.  From  the  observed  right  ascensions  and 
declinations  compute  its  geocentric  latitude ;  and 
find  when  it  is  equal  to  nothing.  The  planet 
is  then  in  its  node.  Find  in  the  same  way  at 
some  subsequent  period  when  it  returns  to  the 
same  node,  and  thence  the  periodic  time  may  be 
determined. 

631.  This  method  of  finding  the  periodic  lime 
Mrres  also  to  show  whether  the  orbit  is  eccentric, 
and  the  degree  of  the  eccentricity  ;  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  detail  given  by  Delambre,  for 
finding  the  periodic  time  of  Mars; — July  23d, 
1807.  f  in  his  descending  node  (Q)  and  his 
southern  latitude  increased  till  Dec.  IGtb.  If 
the  latter  time  be  assumed  as  that  when  his  lati- 
tude was  greatest,  and  the  interval  (145duys) 
of  his  passage  from  tlie  node  to  that  position,  be 
taken  as  one-fourth  of  his  periodic  time,  tlie  pe- 
riod will  then  bo  560  days. 

632.  DutonMay  21st,  1808,  g  inhisascend- 
ing  node  {^)  and  the  interval  in  his  passage 
from  ^  to  1^  was  302  days.  If  that  interval 
were  half  the  period,  the  period  would  ]te  604  days. 

633.  Again  on  March  7di,  1809,  the  north 
latitude  of  Mars  wus  2'  49' ;  and  in  June  eth,  it 
was  (0),  when  Man  had  returned  to  the  node  in 
which  he  was  on  July  23d,  1807,  in  687  days, 
whirli  must  be  very  nearly  the  period  of  hn 
revolution, 

634  Now  from  this  detail,  and  what  we  have 
done  before,  we  may  infer  that  the  orbit  of  Man 
is  not  circular,  und  that  the  major  axis  is  neither 
perpend icu I >tr  to,  nor  coincident  witli,  the  line  of 
(he  node. 

C35.    But  we  may   draw  farther  inferences. 

The  time  from  }^  to  p  being  less  llian  the  other 

hnlfof  the  j)«no<l  by83davt;  if  (plate  VI.  Jig, 

I3j  N  n  represent  tlie  hue  of  the  nodes,  we  have 

NAn— Nn«  83     . 
r- :=  :—  since  tht  areas  are  propor- 

tional  10  the  times.     Now  when  N  n  is  perpen- 
dicular to  A  D,  the  diflerencc  between  N  A  n  and 
>IBii  is   it   maximum.     In   such   a  position 
ARN  — NF.B         ,,   .  .41  . 
ARN ^ould  be  newlj  y^j  or  the 


time  from  D  to  N  would  be  nearly  152  day*  m^^ 
from  N  to  A  193  days.  | 

636.  But  the  period  being  nearly  687  days  Mc4i 
which  the  planet  describes  360^  the  time  of  de^^ 
scribing  90  would  be  nearly  ]  Tl  days,  supposiOK:^ 
the  planet  to  depart  from  B,  and  to  movi;  wil^^ 
its  mean  motion ;  but  as  we  liave  seen,  (he  plan* 
was  in  N  nineteen  days  previously,  in  wh; 
time  its  mean  motion  is  equal  to  ntarly  1 
When  the  real  planet  therefore  was  at  N,  the 
titiotu  body  movinff  witli  the  planet's 
motion  would  be  nearly  10"  behind.  Now 
difference  is  what  lias  be<>n  denominated 
equation  of  the  centre,  which  at  N  is  nearly  ' 
its  greatest  value.  Hence  the  greatest  equatv 
of  tlic  centre  in  Mars  cannot  be  less  than  I 
The  same  process  for  finding  the  periodic  ti 
and  like  infitrcnces  respecting  the  eccenttr 
are  applicable  to  Jupiter  and  S.itam.  But 
Georgian  planet  has  not  corapletetl  more  than 
a  revolution  since  it  was  first  discovered,  and 
we  have  the  elements  of  its  orb 
siderable  degree  of  exactness 
method  of  determination  by  La 
of  trial  and  conjecture,  but  which  after  a 
times  is  sure  of  succeeding)  will  be  easily  um 
stood. 

637.  Resuming  the  notation  already  employ 
the  angle  of  elongation  (E^  :=  L — 0,  L  hex**! 
the  geocentric  longitude,  and  E  irS,  the  angles  <* 
parallax  (w)  is  the  difference  of  die  heUoceoCr*^ 
and  geocentric  longitudes,  and  therefore  equaJ  V 
P — L.     NowE  =  L  —  0  is  known,  and  ar    ii 

known  from  the  expression  sin.  r  =  sin.  ^'S — ^ 

if  we  can  find  S  r.     If  we  assume  a  value  (r)  G^ 

S  IT  (Sir  and  SP  being  nearly  equal)  we  9^^;£ 

from  the  above  equation  have  a  corre* 

value  of  w,  and  thence  of  P :  let  this 

represented  liy  P'.     Make  another  com] 

with  ir  and  a  second  and  tliird  geocent 

tude,  and  let  the  resulting  heliocentric  loi 

be  I*"  and  1*^.    Tlien  we  have  P*  —  P','P'. 

P",  and  V"  —  P,  and  from  the  Uirtje  tli 

oljscrvation,  t;  t"  and  f  we  have  f  — fi 

r"  and  r—(. 

Hence  P"—  P :  t"—(  : :  360°  :  planet's  pert 

Of        V^—'^-.C  —  r-.:  360° : planet's pf 

As         P-'—P':r  —  r::360°:  planet's 

638.  By  any  of  these  three  proportiotis 
the  period  be  computed  ;  but  r  is  assu    '  ^ 
mean  distance,  and  if  1  =  the  earth's 
lance,  and  p  its  periodic  time  ;  the  period 
of  the  planet  will  be  represented  byp  r  |; 
if  this  result  agree  with  the  former  one,  it 
a  proof  that  rhas  been  rightly  spumed  ; 
disagreement  by  its  nature  and  magni 
point  out  the  manner  and  extent  of  CO: 
the  first  assumption  for  y. 

639.  La  I^ande  computed  from  three 
observations  of  the  planet  made  on  April 
July  3Ut,  and  Dec.  lith,  1781,  and  he 
from  the  above  formulat,  the  periodic  time, 
two  values  disagreeing  he  amunded  his  firu  rtH 
sumption,  guided  partly  by  conjecture  and  l^rtly 
by  liis  first  trial,  till  a  vuhic  of  r  was  obtAincd. 
which  agrctjl  with  all  the  ub^ervalions. 

610.  The  u  stance  of  an  inferior  plaoM  ma) 
«Uo  be  detci"  ned  from  obs*^-*'win  on  its  iii*> 
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Mnii  wihtn  stationary,  or  fi-om  what 

FcfilleJ  its  greatest  eloD^^lion.     Lei  E 

<  two  of  the  greatest  elongations,  ont 

ttt  pten«t  IS  in  aphelion  and  the  other  in 

llioa,  r  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit,  R  and 

*  dmances  of  the  earth   from  the  sun, 

'  iftc  planet's  mean  distance;   tjipu  c  ^ 

1— R'wfiE'  ^   ,    ^ 

tn  eqaation  which  deter- 

[leUtioD  between  the  eccentricity  and 

proce*«d  now  to  the  method  of  deter- 
plaee  of  the  node  of  a  planet's  orbit, 
Iinotion  of  its  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the 
[In  115.  16,  plate  V'l.  let  Nn,  reprt'sent 
Now  from  the  observed  right  ascen- 
iination  we  can  in  an  hour  even  com- 
icfs  isftocentric  latitude,  and  when 
to  0,  the  planet  is  in  its  node. 
he  the  two  positions  of  t^tc  planet 
■riifwed  from  the  earth,  it  is  respectively 
4N.  Then  S  E  n  =:  geocentric  longitude 
<t  at  a  —  0  and  S  E'  N  ^  0'  —  geocen- 
;ilade  of  planet  at  N.  Now  we  already 
"  to  compute  S  N  or  S  n,  and  hence  in 
S  E  i»,  S  E  N,  we  can  compute  the 
E,  S«E,  and  NSE',  SNE';  and 
rntriclon.ofi»= 180+0 — Z  nSE 
itric  loo.  of  N  =  0'  —  180  + 
I  and  0-  represeoling  the  sun's  lon- 
iwo  times  of  observation  ;  and  the 
19  proportional  to  the  earth'i  mo- 
'the  planet's  passage  from  n  to  N. 
it  ctiaent  that  the  determination  of  the 
if  til*  node  1%  the  more  difficult,  the  less  is 
Bfenttton  of  the  planet'*  orbit;  and  it  is 
itto  acrount  to  determine  the  nodes 
lapiter  and  the  Georgian  planets. 
|itude  of  the  node  being  found, 
of  the  orbit  may  be  thus  dcter- 
ite  the  day  ou  which  the  sun's 
^  the  nme,  or  nearly  the  same 
iof  iIm  node,  the  earth  will  then 
lint  of  the  nodes  N  n,  at  some 
'  plate  VI.  On  that  day  observe 
;  aicetision  and  declination,  and 
'the  geocentric  latitude  (G.)  Then 

^       _     lin./Se  sin.N< 

G=S<   —rs — tan.G=^-^ — p 

sin.sep  sin.  L 

/=col.<Np.  t  ;>;ortan.  I  sin. 

tiag  the  inclination) ;  whence 

A  like  diagrtun  and  a  similar 

uperior  planet.  The 
triincd  from  obsei  ving 
i*'M  its  latitude  is  con- 
■t's  dbtaticc  from  the 
1  the  inclination,  and 
Then  it 


dm  (auccutric  latiiude> 
t-i-r+ J-  ton.*  I 


tan.  G 


s»n-(©~a) 


an  equation  from  wlUch  I  may  he  obtained,  either 
by  approximation,  or  the  solution  of  a  quadmtic 
equation. 

644.  Tlie  next  step  in  the  investigation  is  t'lc 
determination  of  the  form  of  the  planetary  orbits. 
For  the  sake  of  simplifying  the  problem,  in  the 
finit  instance,  we  shall  suppose  that  tiie  planet's 
orbit  lies  in  llie  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  Since  iJie 
mean  motion  is  known  from  the  periodic  time, 
and  by  observing  in  opposition  or  conjunction 
the  planet's  true  longitude  we  can  at  any  instant 
determine  its  mean  longitude.  Then  if  the 
elapsed  time  were  the  interval  between  two  con- 
junctions, and  the  orbit  were  circular,  Uie  com- 
puted mean  longitude  would  agree  willi  the  last 
observed  longitude;  and  a  difference  would  be 
an  indication  of  the  orbit's  eccentricity;  which 
dilfcrence  must  depend  both  on  the  eccentricity 
and  the  place  of  the  aphelion. 

645.  "To  apply  these  considerations  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand,  let  N  (fig.  14,  plate  VI.)  be  the 
node  of  tlie  orbit.  Then  as  its  longitude  may  be 
considered  (from  what  has  preceded)  as  known, 
and  tlie  longitude  of  a  planet  when  in  conjunc- 
tion with  tlie  sun  is  known,  being  equal  to  180" 
-f  0,  if  we  deduct  the  longitude  of  the  planet 
from  the  longitude  of  the  node,  there  remains 
N  IT.  Now  as  tlie  elliptical  motion  takes  place 
in  the  orbit  N  P  it  is  requisite  to  know  N  I\  and 
other  like  distances  of  the  planet  from  its  node. 
But  N  IT  being  known,  and  the  angle  P  N  tt  ;  the 
distance  N  P  may  be  computed.  For  let  P  N^ 
cos.  N.  COS.  N  ir. 

646.  If  we  set  off  on  the  orbit  of  the  pJanet 
an  arc  (A)  ^  N  r,  the  longitude  of  the  node, 
we  shall  have  A  +  N  P  which  is  called  the  lon- 
gitude of  the  planet  on  ils  orbit;  and  we  can 
have  as  many  such  longitudes  as  tliere  are  obser- 
vations in  conjunction  or  opposition. 

647.  Three  observations  are  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine the  two  elements  of  the  eccentriLity,  and 
the  place  of  the  aphclioo ;  for  if  we  have  lliree 
longitudes  (V',  V,  V*,)  we  have  two  indepen- 
dent differences  of  longitude,  and  as  soon  as  the 
planet's  period  is  known,  we  can  compute  two 
portions  of  its  mean  motion  corresponding  to 
the  two  corresponding  noted  intervals  of  time; 
and  the  two  real  differences  of  longitude  com- 
pared according  to  the  elliptic  theory,  with  the 
corresponding  portions  of  mean  motion,  will  give 
us  two  equations  for  determining  the  eccentricity 
and  place  of  the  aphelion. 

048.  Let  e  be  the  eccentricity  (supposed  to  be 
very  small)  ^  the  longitude  of  the  perihelion, 
the  place  of  which  suppose  to  be  at  some  point 
between  N  and  P,  and  let  M,  M',  M",  be  the 
inoan  anomalies  reckoned  from  the  perihelion. 
Then  we  have 

V  —  ^  =  ]VI  +  2e  .  sin.  V  — ^ 
V* —  ^  =  M'  -j-  2  e  .  sin.  V'-^^ 
V—  ^  =  M-+  2  e 


sin.  V* —  f 


Ilvnce  V— V  — M'— M  (=a)  =  2  e.   }  sin.  V  —  ^  —  sin.  V  —  ^  j 


An  J      V-  V—  .\r—  \V(  —l)  =  ■: 


•:  4rn.  V —  ^  —  sin.  \  ' —  f 


Now  as  V,  V",  V"  arc  known,  and  M' — M 
Nr*—  M'  are  knowTi  from  the  period  of  the  planet 
and  the  elapsed  time;  for  if  f  be  tlie  interval  be- 
twetsn  tlie  observations  of  V  and  V;  we  have 

t   360° 
Planet's  period  :  360*"  : :  <  :  M'  —  M  =    '  ^^ 

Hence  since  a  and  6  are  known,  we  have  two 
equations  for  determining  e  and  ^.     If  (he  first 

sin.  1 


of  these  equations  be  dividc<J  bj  itif  set-on 

sin.  V— »  — -in.  V  —  f  - 

_»~: — vg"«»-- —    —.,         from  when 
J    sin.  V  •—  ^  —  sin.  \  —  f 

duction  we  obtain  un.  f  = 

a  •  »in.  V  —  sin,  V  —  b  •  sin.  V"  — 


a  '  COS.  V"  —  COS.  V  —  b'  cos.  V '  — 
Hence,  f  being  determined,  we  have 
sin.  1' 


2fsin.V-^^Sin.V=^     Z^JL^T^^^L^Z^ 


649.  Then  e  and  ^,  and  the  ntajor  axis  being 
determined,  we  can  compute  the  radius  sector  j 

from  this  expression,  r  ^  =^=^=- 

^  1  +  e  -  COS.  V  —  f  : 

and  since  the  place  of  the  node,  and  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  orbit  are  determined,  we  can  compute 
the  curtale  distance  S  ir,  on  the  supposition  that  S 
P,  from  which  it  is  deduced,  is  the  radius  vector  of 
an  elliptical  orbit.  If,  therefore,  in  any  of  tlie 
processes  for  determining  the  elements  of  the 
pbnet's  orbit,  the  curtale  distance  S  ir  has  been 
supposed  derived  from  S  P,  considered  as  a  mean 
distance,  we  may  now,  with  a  more  correct  value 
of  S  JT,  repeat  the  operations  and  correct  tlie  re- 
sults. 

650.  VVe  shall  now  direct  our  attention  to  the 
method  of  finding  the  synodical  revolutions  of 
the  planets,  and  of  computing  their  returns  to 
the  ssnjepoint  of  ttieir  orbits. 

651.  Tne  time  between  conjunction  and  con- 
junction, or  between  opposition  and  opposition, 
is  called  a  synodical  period.  Let  us  suppose 
that  at  a  given  instant  the  sun.  Mercury,  and  the 
earth,  are  in  the  same  right  line :  then,  after  any 
elapsed  time  (a  day  for  example},  Mercury  will 
have  descril>cd  an  angle  n>,  and  the  eanh  an 
anfi;le  M,  round  the  sun.  therefore  at  the  end  of 
a  Jay  the  separation  of  Mercury  from  the  earth, 
as  seen  from  the  sun,  will  be  m  —  M,  and  at  the 
md  of  s.  days  i.  m  —  M ;  and  when  t.m  —  M  = 
360°,  the  sun,  Mercury,  and  the  earth,  will  be 
again  in  the  same  right  line,  and  in  that  case 

360° 
I  ^  TTTf  where  t  denotes  a  synodical  period 

and  m,  AI  the  mean  motions  of  Mercury  and 
the  earth  for  any  equal  intervals  of  time. 

653.  L«t  P  and  p  denote  the  sidehal  periods 
of  the  earth  and  tlie  planet ;  then,  since  Id.:  M" 
i  :  P  :  360°  and  1  d.  -.  ra°  : :  ;>  :  360^  we  have 
„         360  360"        ,     ,       ,  J 

M  =  -  „  -  and  m  ^ ;  whicli  substituted 

*  P 

for  m  and  M  in  the  preceding  equation,  gives 

p  n 
•  ^  p  _  _     ■»     Or  if  1  represents  the  earth's  mean 

distance^  and  r  that  of  the  planet ;  we  have  P  ; 

l:r';or  —  =  r     'whenceis 


P- 


M  1 


We  have  here  three  expressions,  finom  any  of 

which  I  may  be  computed. 

654.  For  instance,  in  the  case  ofMercuxyTp  =  87 

d.  060,  and  P  being  365-i269,  we  have  »,  the  synodi- 

— I  _^     J     riLf  365-266  X  87-969 

CM  period  of  Mercury  zz    ^ = 

I  /  —  277-387 

1l5d.  3lh.  Marly. 


In  the  case  of  the  moon,  m  =  13' 
M,  the  earth's  daily  mean  motion  ^ 

whence  i  =  =  29  d.  I2h.  no 


m  — M 

655.  Since  s  =  ^-^ 
V—p 


p  — 


%? 


■11 


t 


fore  from  the  known  periodic  time  of  d 
and  the  observed  synodic  period  of  a  " 
can  determine  p,  the  periodic  time  of 
But  to  insure  accuracy  in  the  determin 
return  of  the  planet  to  a  conjunction 
the  same  part  of  \\s  orbit,  at  which  a 
one  was  observed,  ought  to  be  noted* 
interim  divided  by  the  number  of 
revolutions  will  give  the  mean  synodic 
For  under  tliese  circumstances  there 
nearly  n  mutual  compensation  of  tlie  in 
anting  from  Uie  elliptic  form  of  th«, 
orbit. 

656.  Another    reason   for  attending- 
caution,  is  tha(  on  such  conjunction  di 
transits  of  Venus  and  Mercu-y,  ovrr 
disk.     For  it  is  evident  that  \  eaus  to  be 
the  sun's  disk,  must  not  only  be  in  conji 
but  near  the  node  of  her  orbit :  at  the  nc 
junction,   after  one    synodical    revoluut 
cannot  be  near  he.'  node,  and  can  only  b 
near  when  she  returns  to  the  sane  part 
orbit,  as  at  the  tirst  time  of  observation. 

657.  The  preceding  formula  for  the 
periods  afford  us  the  means  of  knowii 
particular  conjunctions.— 

The  time  s  of  a  synodic  period  is  -zz   - 

n  X  P£ 


therefore  at  • 


- ,  the  planet  will  s9i 


V-p 

conjunction,  n  representing  any  whole 
It  will  therefore  be  for  the  first  time  in  c 
tion,  and  the  earth  and  planrt  wii)   a|| 

the  same  part  of  their  orlxts,  when  —^ 
P-p 


P,  or  when  n  ^ 


Hence    the 


conjunction  can  only  take  place  when 

some  of  Its  multiples  is  a  whol*  imibI 

when,  — •—  "=.  «,  or  when  — ^  — 

P  " 

whence  we  have  simply  to  find  two  tsd 

and  «,  such  that      s  r--^ — 

65B.  Now  the  iropicdl  rcvolutior^  of 

IS  B7  968  days,  lienco  -  = 


joa  i54i  — 


■il 


&c.  a  scries  or  approximating  value  to 


57551 


ihov  will  be  277288  synod  ical  revolu- 
Uerrury,  which  will  then  be  obserred 
eonjunction.  and  in  the  9.irne.pjut  of  its 
rrsuU   however,  from  the   length  of 
\3   of  no  practical  \ae  ;  we  must, 
by  laeAM  of  contintied  fractions  (se« 
AlctaaA)  eodearour  to  find  fractions  in  smaller 

*77<oo 
fSt.  Hdtiafr  the  compatation  we  find  t)te  (6\- 
Imoi^  MOM  wiractious  continually  approxima- 
iml»AiifBliie. 

-    J-     — L       *^      -^        46 

I'  19'  22*  TP  104*  IaP  ^'  '° 
iSA  At  deaominaton  denote  the  number  of 
i|aiHl  iBfOhitioQS,  corresponding  to  the  num- 
■rW  jnn  tzprened  by  the  nuntemtor.  Take 
«  a  Mftfile  ifae  (borth  fraction,  in  thirteen 
jnn.  mt  €74-8328  days,  and  forty-one  synodi- 
cilptnadl.  475-0675  days,  diflering  by  only  about 
If  the  sixth  fraction  be 


36000' 
which  we  are  able  to  tell  afler  what  number  of 
synodic  periwts  V^eous  and  the  eaitb  will  be 
nearly  in  tl»e  same  parts  of  tlieir  orbits. 

661.  Thus,  taking  the  fifth  fraction,  we  infer 
that  after  142  synodic  peno<ls,  227  circumfer- 
ences nearly,  will  be  described  ;  or  142  synodic 
periods  are  nearly  equal  to  227  years ;  and  on 
trial  we  find  573''-51  X  142  =  360°  X  227  4- 
2"  42',  or  2°'42  in  excess.  If  we  take  the  sixUi 
fraction  we  shall  find  the  result  only  U°'03  in  de- 
fect. Hence,  235  years  after  a  transit  of  Venus 
we  may  confidently  expect  another,  and  also 
after  235  -j-  8,  or  243  years;  neglecting;  as  we 
have  done,  and  may  safely  do,  tlie  small  aUeru- 
tion  in  tlie  place  of  the  node,  that  takes  place  in 
tlie  interval  of  the  transit. 

Ci)2,  A  transit,  however,  may  happen  when 
tlie  planet  is  in,  or  nearly  in,  the  opposite  node 
of  her  orbit.  To  find  the  time  when  it  is  prolja- 
blo  tltat  transits  in  the  opposite  node  may 
happen,  we  have  merely  to  find  approximative 
57551     _i.,,L  _.n  u-    3       16       227 


taken  the  r,,  ,o,  ^»      .«      *   , 

wfll  be  UtUe  more  rfian  two  hours.         values  of  ^-^1^   which  will  be  — ,    —  ,     -1-, 


CHl  In  •  similar  way  we  may  compute  a 
WmtHactiaos  which  will  indicate  the  |'>eriods 
ika  immti  of  Venus  may  be  expected.  Thus, 
«  VflM's  p«r>od  (p)  =  224  d.  7008240.  and 
*l  an^'s  (I*)  r=  365d.  256385,  the  synodical 

fmi  ti  Vautt  («)  p-£-  =  583-92  d.  nearly  ; 

itly  in  one  synodical  period  the 
575'''5I  nearly;  as  in  n  synodical 
^■h. «.  ST5*-5I ;  and  when  this  first  becomes 
*tttifAt  ti  960°,  the  earth  and  Venus  wit!  he 
teaaajiUKtion,  in  the  line  from  which  tliey 
*^piiy  d«|afled.  If,  tlierefore,  Venus  were 
*  Mi  Ae  aode  in  this  oh^nal  position  that  a 
tailiial  pUce,  a  transit  will  take  place  when 

'■**»)  ^—  ofi.wv^    Whence,  by  continued 


»t  cbtain  "T-i  ^,  r-,  -T" 


L  L  —     ^^^    235 
Pa'   5  '    142  '  143* 


— i-^  &c.    Taking  the  third  of  these  fradioav 
147 

we  have  71  x  575''-51  =  180"  x  227  -|-  l''-21 ; 
the  fourth  eives  147  X  575°-5l  =  180°  x  470" 
—  0^03.  Whence,  supposing  the  earth,  Venus, 
and  the  sun,  to  be  exactly  in  a  line,  Venus  beint; 
in  one  of  her  nodes,  then,  in  71  synodic  periods, 
Venus  will  be  1°21  distant  from  the  other  node, 
and  in  147  synodic  periods,  only  about  tliree 
hundreth  parts  of  adegree  distant  from  that  node. 
663.  Hid  our  limits  permit,  we  should  now 
enter  upon  the  most  difficuU  branch  of  the 
science,  i)ie  Lunar  Tlieory ,  but  we  must  content 
ourselves  widi  rcf*rring  those  who  would  acquaint 
themselves  with  this  higWy  mU'resting  subject, 
to  the  works  of  La  Lande,  La  Pluce,  and  other 
foreigners,  and  to  the  astronomy  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Vince;  more  especially,  however,  to  the 
el^ant  and  masterly  work  of  Professor  Wood- 
house. 
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©65.  TabU  of  the  Tran$iU  of  Mcrcurv  over  the  Sun's  Ditk,  that  tdU  oeetir  before  the  Te 


Years. 


1832 
1835 
1845 
1848 
1861 
1868 
1878 
1881 
1891 
1894 


True  Time  of  Middle  of  Transit. 


11. 

M. 

S. 

May 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Nov. 

7 

8 

112 

21 

May 

8 

7 

32 

67 

Nov. 

9 

7 

49 

42 

Nor. 

11 

19 

20 

13 

Nov. 

4 

19 

18 

20 

M)iy 

C 

6 

55 

13 

Nov. 

7 

12 

59 

32 

May 

Q 

14 

14 

32 

Nov. 

10 

6 

36 

28 

Semidaiktiofn. 


34     20 
37     36 


Shortest  I 
obt«rvc^ 
Earth's  4 

i 


R'     li 


Sect,  VI. — Prelihikart  Observations 
KESPECTitio  Eclipses. 

666.  Before  we  lay  down  rules  for  calculating 
eclipsefi,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  few  general  ob- 
•ervations  respecting  their  nature  and  causes. 
All  tlie  planets  and  satellites  being  illuminated  by 
the  sun,  cast  their  shadows  towards  that  point  of 
the  heavens  which  is  opposite  to  the  srun.  This 
ihadow  is  notliin^;  but  a  priv:iuon  of  li;j;ht,  in  the 
space  hid  from  the  sun  by  the  o])aque  body  that 
intercepts  his  rays.  When  the  sun's  light  is  in- 
tercepted by  the  moon,  so  that  he  appears  covered 
in  whole,  or  in  part,  to  any  part  of  the  earth,  he 
is  said  to  undergo  an  eclipse;  thoue^h,  properly 
spcakinf;,  it  is  only  an  eclipse  of  that  part  of  the 
earth  wliere  tlie  moon's  shadow  or  penumbra 
fells.  When  die  earth  comes  between  the  aun 
and  innon,  the  moon  tails  into  the  eartli's  sha- 
dow; and  havmg  no  light  of  her  own,  she  suffers 
a  real  and  total  eclipse  from  the  interception  of 
the  sun's  ray^.  When  the  sun  is  eclipsed  to  us, 
the  moon's  inhabitanL>i,  on  the  side  next  the 
earth,  see  her  shadow  like  a  dark  spot  travelling 
over  the  eartli,  about  twice  as  fast  as  its  equato- 
rial parts  move,  and  tlie  same  way  a.«  they  move. 
When  the  moon  is  in  an  eclipse,  the  sun  ap- 
pears eclipsed  to  her  inhabitants  ;  totally  to  all 
those  parts  on  which  the  eartli's  shadow  falls, 
and  ot  as  long  continuance  as  th*:y  are  tn  the 
slia/Jow. 

667.  Although  all  opaque  bodies,  on  which 
the  sun  shines,  hnve  their  shadot^t,  yet  such  are 
the  distances  of  the  planets,  and  the  size  of  tlie 
sun,  that  the  primary  planets  can  never  eclipse 
one  anollier.  A  primary  can  eclipse  only  its 
secondary,  or  be  eclipswl  by  it ;  and  ne^'er  but 
when  in  opposition  or  conjunction  with  Uie  sun. 
The  primary  planets  are  very  seldom  in  these 
piisiiions,  but  the  sun  and  moon  are  so  every 
month ;  whence  one  may  imagine  that  these  two 
lumimries  should  be  eclipsed  every  month.  I)ut 
ther»  are  few  eclipses  in  respect  of  the  number 
of  new  and  full  moons ;  the  reason  of  which  we 
shall  now  explain. 

668.  If  Uie  moon's  orbit  were  coincident  witli 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  in  which  the  earth  al- 
ways moves,  and  the  sua  appears  to  move,  the 
tnoon's  shiwiow  would  fall  upon  the  eartli  at 
every  change,  and  eclipse  the  sun  to  some  parts 


of  the  earth.  In  like  manner,  the  nxM 
go  through  tlie  middle  of  the  earth's  sliii 
be  ecliptsed  at  every  full ;  but  with  this  ^ 
that  she  would  be  totally  darkened  for  t 
hour  and  an  half;  whereas  the  sun  n^ 
al>ove  four  minutes  toully  eclipsed  to  i 
interposition  of  the  moon.  But  one  bi 
moon's  orbit  is  elevated  5^  degrees  4 
ecliptic,  and  the  other  half  as  much  4 
below  it;  and  when  the  sun  and  moonj 
than  17°  degrees  from  either  of  t!ie  do^ 
time  of  conjunction,  the  moon  is  theuj 
too  high  or  too  low  in  her  orbit  to  cast) 
of  her  shadow  upon  the  earth  :  when  d 
more  than  12^  from  either  of  the  na| 
time  of  full  moon,  the  moon  is  geQ< 
high  or  too  low  in  her  orbit  to  go  thi 
part  of  the  earth's  shadow ;  and  in  b 
cases  there  will  l>e  no  eclipse. 

669.  But  when  the  moon  is  less  than 
either  node  at  the  time  of  conjunctional 
dow  or  [>enumbra  falls  more  or  less  i 
earth,  as  she  is  more  or  less  within  f 
And  when  she  is  less  tlian  12'^  from  oil 
at  the  time  of  opposition,  she  goes  if 
greater  or  less  portion  of  the  earth's  sli 
she  is  more  or  less  within  this  limit.  J 
contains  350°;  of  which  17°,  the  limM 
eclipses  on  either  side  of  the  nodes,  ana 
hniit  of  lunar  eclipses,  are  but  smailt 
and,  as  the  sun  commonly  passes  by  1 
but  twice  in  a  year,  it  is  no  wonder  thl^ 
so  many  new  and  full  moons  without  t 

670.  To  illustrate  this,  let  ABC  EU 
fig.  9,  he  the  ecliptic.  IISTU  a  circl 
the  same  plane  with  the  Kliprir,  uid] 
the  moon's  orbit,  all  tlirown   mta 
view,  which  gives  tlicm  an  elliptical  si 
eye.     One  half  of  the  moon's  orbit* 

is  always  below  the  ecliptic,  and  the 
.\  Y  V,  above  it.  The  jwints  \'  and  X, 
moon's  orbit  intersects  the  circle  R  S 
lies  even  with  tliv  ecliptic,  are  tli«  mo<d 
and  a  rif^ht  hue,  X  F.v',  drawn  from  f 
other  tlirough  the  earth's  rciitrv.  is  Uie  I 
nodes,  which  is  carrictl  almost  paralll 
round  tlio  sun  in  a  year.  If  tlio  inOi| 
round  the  earth  i»  the  orbit  IlSTt'J 
coincident  with  the  plane  of  the 
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«■■  ■  amjfKoeoen  with  uie  sun  at  t 
dkap.  Tbe  moon  being  then  at  /,  is 
lim  t)c  ediptic  to  cast  her  shadow 
^^;  wL,  w>  the  earth  is  « till  moving  I 


tiaAtm  wdM  Ml  opon  the  earth  every  time  she 
0  it  eoojoaclion  with  the  sun,  and  at  every  op- 
pofitioin  she  woulJ  go  ihrou^'h  the  earth's 
itoJjw;  lod  thus  the  sun  would  be  eclipsed  at 
Cfarf  change,  u>d  the  moon  at  every  full. 

€H.  Bat  although  the  moon's  shadow  N  must 

U  ttpofl  Ihe  eirth  at  a  when  the  earth  is  at  E, 

od  CM  aooq  in  conjunction  with  the  sun  at  i, 

ibe  i«  lb«n  rery  near  one  of  her  nodes ; 

ker  oppo«iioD,  k,  she  must  go  through  the 

•Ibaitow   I,  b«caDse  she  is  then  near  the 

aode,  jtU  in  the  time  tliat  she  goes  round 

lo  her  next  change,  according  to  the 

X  Y  V  vr,  the  earth  advances  from  E  to 

i;  mevJmg  to  the  order  of  EFGIl ;  and  the 

Ik  af  Ae  nodes  VEX,  beinp  carried  nearly 

tDtfttdC  brings  tbe  poir. /of  the  moon's 

h  eamjaactkm  with  the  sun  at  that  next 

loo  high 
ow  on  the 
forward, 
«  Wr  next  opposition  will  be  at  g, 
fcUeai  tbe  ecliptic  to  go  through  any  part 
9t^mt6^  AmAdw  ;  for  by  that  time  tbe  point 
f  *)B  be  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
■Ol  ■  Ktsi  from  the  sun. 

•Fl  Wb«ii  tbe  earth  comes  to  F,  the  moon, 
h  CM^Kilimi  with  the  sun  Z,  is  not  at  A  in  a 
flW  niabdent  with  the  ecliptic,  but  above  it 
M  T.iaibe  ki(best  part  of  her  obit ;  and  then  the 
|aai  h  of  her  ihadow  O  go«s  far  above  the 
Mit,at  ia  %.  2,  plate  IV,  which  gives  an  edge 
^■v  «C  i^  9.  The  moon,  at  her  next  opposition, 
II  art  ft  1^  httt  at  W,  where  the  earth  s  shadow 

Civ  i^ve  bcr,  as  in  ng.  2,  plate  IV'.    In 
4m  eaaei  the  line  of  the  nodes  is  about 
f^iaa  Ai  fam  and  both  luminaries  are  as  far 
•JMi4» ft«m  tbe  UmiLs  of  the  eclipses.    When 
ivatthaigooc  half  round  the  ecliptic,  from 
ttiOv  At  liaa  of  the  nodes  V  G  X  is  nearly,  if 
*■  itBtj,  directtrd  towards  the  sun  at  Z  ;  and 
ia  i*  urm  moon  /,  casts  her  shadow  P  on  the 
•A  0;  aad  tbe  full  noon  p  goes  through  th« 
WA^  Aaiow  L ;  which  brings  on  eclipses  again, 
*  «^  tW  oartb  was  at  E.     When  the  earth 
laai  10  H,  the  n«w  moon  falls  not  at  m,  in  a 
1^  (t<acvJ«nt  with  the  ecliptic  C  D,  but  at 
W  la  W  o«b«l  below  it ;  and  then  her  shadow 
^aaif.^pJaie  IV',  goes  far  below  the  earth. 
^A^MaioU  sbc  is  not  at  9,  Qg.  9,  plate  V,  hut 
^Tia  W  mW  5|  degrees  above  r/,  and  at  her 
P—  fcs<|M  aboTO  tbe  ecliptic  CI);  beingthen 
I*  b  V  MBtblc,  at  any  opposition,  from  the 
-^'tdtAam  M,as  in  fig.  2,  plate  IV. 
'Ik  TWaa  mhta  tbe  earth  is  at  F  and  G,  tlie 
"^il  iiboBt  ber  nodes  at  new  and  full,  and  in 
-  fMMrt  oottb  and  south  declination  (or  lati- 
''^■iliBfrt)4>nklly  called)  from  the  ecliptic  at 
'  fHitLii ;  but  when  the  eartli  is  at  1'  or  II, 
'  '  *KH  n  to  her  s^n^-.itcst  north  and  south  decli- 
-u^  bum  ibe  «riipu(^  aX  new  and  full,  and  in 
-'  mAs  about  her  quarters.    The   point  X, 
*^  A»  moon's  orlut  crosses  the  ecliptic,  is 
^*fi*d  Ae  aactndtnf  iMxie.  l>ecaiise  the  moon  as- 
^^imil above  the  ecliptic;  and  the  nppo- 
of   iaicnectioii,    V,    u   called   the 

aoda,  because  the  rooon  descends 

^  k  Mam  (ha  ediptic. 
Ai  WVm  the  mooo  is  at  V,  lu  the  highest 


point  Of  her  orbit,  she  is  in  her  greatest  north 
latitude;  and  when  she  is  at  W,  in  the  lowest 
point  of  her  orbit,  she  is  in  her  greatest  south 
latitude.  If  the  line  of  the  nodes,  like  the  earth's 
axis,  was  carried  parallel  to  itself  round  tlie  sun, 
there  would  be  just  half  a  year  between  the  con- 
junctions of  the  sun  and  nodes.  But  the  nodes 
shift  backwards,  or  contrary  to  tlie  earth's  annual 
motion,  191"  every  year;  and  therefore  the  same 
node  come*  round  the  sun  nineteen  days  sooner 
every  year  than  on  the  year  before.  Conse- 
quently, from  the  lime  that  the  ascending  node 
X  (when  the  earth  is  at  E)  passes  by  the  sun  u 
seen  from  the  earth,  it  is  only  173  days  (not  half 
a  year)  till  the  descending  node)  V,  passes  by 
him. 

675.  Therefore,  in  whatever  lime  of  the  year 
we  have  eclipses  of  the  luminaries  about  eitiier 
node,  we  may  be  sure  lliat  in  173  days  afterward 
we  shall  have  eclipses  about  the  other  node. 
And  wlien  at  any  time  of  the  year  the  line  of  the 
nodes  is  in  the  situation  V'  G  X,  at  the  same  time 
next  year  it  \nll  be  in  the  situation  rGi;  the  as. 
cending  node  having  gone  backward,  that  is, 
contrary  to  the  order  of  signs,  from  X  to  *,  and 
the  descending  node  from  V  lo  r ;  each  191". 

676.  At  this  rale  the  nodes  shift  through  all  the 
signs  aod  degrees  of  the  ecliptic  in  18  years  and 
225  days;  in  which  time  tliere  would  always  be 
a  regular  period  of  eclipses,  if  any  complete 
number  of  lunations  were  finished  without  a  frac- 
tion. But  this  never  happens ;  for  if  both  the 
sun  and  moon  should  start  from  a  Ime  of  con- 
junction with  either  of  tlie  nodes  in  any  point  of 
the  ecliptic,  the  sun  would  perform  18  annual 
revolutions  and  222^*  over  and  above,  and  tbe 
moon  230  lunations  and  85°  of  the  231st  by  the 
time  the  node  came  round  to  the  same  point  of 
the  ecliptic  a^n  ;  so  that  the  sun  would  then  be 
138°  from  the  node,  and  the  moon  85*^  from  the 
sun.  But  in  223  mean  lunations,  after  the  sun, 
moon,  and  nodes,  have  been  once  in  a  tine  of 
conjunction,  they  return  so  neaily  to  the  same 
state  again,  as  that  the  same  node,  which  was  in 
conjunction  with  thesun  and  moon  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  of  these  lunations,  will  be  within  28* 
12"  of  a  degree  of  a  line  of  conjunction  with  the 
sun  and  moon  again,  when  the  last  of  these  lu- 
nations is  completed.  And  therefore  in  tliat 
time  there  will  be  a  regular  period  of  eclipses,  or 
return  of  the  same  eclipse,  for  many  ages. 

677.  In  this  period,  which  was  first  discovered 
by  the  Chaldeans,  there  are  18  Jtilian  y.  lid. 
7h.  43m.  20s.,  when  the  last  day  of  February 
in  leap  years  is  four  times  included ;  but  when 
it  is  five  times  included,  the  period  consists  of 
only  18y.  lOd.  7h,  43m,  20s.  Consequently,  if 
to  Uie  mean  time  of  any  eclipse,  cither  of  the 
sun  or  moon,  you  add  18  Julian  y.  lid.  7h. 
•13m.  20j.,  when  the  last  day  of  February  in 
leap-yeats  comes  in  four  times,  or  a  day  less 
when  it  comes  in  five  times,  you  will  have  tlie 
mean  time  of  the  return  of  the  same  eclipse. 
But  the  fulling  back  of  the  line  of  conjunctions, 
or  oppositions  of  the  sun  and  moon  28*  12",  with 
respect  to  ihc  line  of  the  nodes  in  erery  period, 
will  wear  it  out  in  process  of  time ;  and  aftftr 
tliat  it  wilt  not  return  again  in  less  than  12,4Q2 
yean. 
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678.  These  eclipses  of  the  sun,  which  happen 
about  the  ascending  node,  and  begin  to  come  in 
at  t}»e  north  pole  of  the  earth,  will  go  a  little 
southerly  at  each  return,  till  they  go  quite  off  the 
earth  at  the  south  pole;  and  those  which  happen 
about  the  descending  node,  and  begin  to  come 
in  at  the  south  pole  of  the  eartli,  will  go  a  lilile 
nortli  at  each  return,  till  at  last  they  {]iiile  leave 
the  earth  at  the  nortli  pole. 

Sect.  VII. — Op  Calculatino  Eclipses, 

679.  The  chief  things  to  be  considered  in  tlie 
calculation  of  eclipses  are,  the  magnitudes  of  tiie 
shadow  and  penumbra  of  the  opaque  body,  and 
tlie  ecliptical  limits,  or  the  distance  from  the 
node,  when  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  will 
happen.  These  must  be  calculated  both  for 
lunar  and  solar  eclipses.  The  operations  may  be 
performed  as  follows : — 

I. — ^FoR  LuKAR  Eclipses. 

680.  In  plate  VIII.  fie.  3,  let  AB  be  the  sun, 
and  CD  the  eartli.  Draw  AC,  BD,  by  the 
edges  of  the  sun  and  earth,  which  will  mett  in 
a  point  V,  because  the  sun  is  bigger  llian  the 
earth.  Through  the  centres  of  tlie  sun  and  earth, 
S  and  T,  draw  S  T  V.  Also  draw  B  C  E,  A  D  F, 
touching  the  contrary  sides  of  the  sun  and  earth, 
intersecting  in  P;  also  draw  SC  and  CT.  If 
the  whole  figure  be  turned  round,  about  tlie  axis 
S  V,  tlie  lines  A  V,  B  V,  A  P  F,  B  P  E,  will  gene- 
rate the  two  cones  C  V  D,  E  P  F  ;  the  cone  C  V  D, 
IB  the  dark  shadow  of  the  earth,  E  P  F  continued, 
is  the  penumbral  cone.  And  beyond  V,  the  sec- 
tion of  the  cone  EPF,  will  be  all  in  the  pen- 
umbra. 

681.  Hence,  1.  Half  the  angle  of  the  cone  of 
the  earth's  shadow  CVT,  is  equal  to  the  sun's 
apparent  semidiameter,  less  his  horiiontal  paral- 
lax. For  in  the  triangle  SCV,  the  external 
angle  SCA  =  CVS +  CST.  AndCSTisthe 
sun's  parallax.  Therefore  CVT  :=  SCA  — 
CST. 

682.  2.  Half  of  tlie  angle  of  the  earili's  pe- 
numbral cone  C  F  T,  is  equal  to  the  !<un's  semi- 
diameter  and  his  horizontal  patallax.  For  in  the 
triangle  CSP,  the  external  angle  C  PT  =  PCS 
+  CST. 

683.  3.  Ilcnce  half  the  angle  of  the  eartli's 
penumbra]  cone  C  PT,  is  equal  to  half  tlie  angle 
of  the  dark  cone  C  V  T  +  twice  the  sun's  hori- 
zontal parallax  CST. 

684.  4.  The  apparent  semidiameter  of  tlie 
earth's  dark  shadow  I  K,  upon  the  moon's  orbit, 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  horizontal  parallaxes 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  less  the  sun's  apparent 
semidiameter.  For  the  angle  VC  I  r=  C  IT  — 
CVI  zzCiT  — SCA-I-CST. 

685.  5.  The  apparent  semidiameter  of  the  earth's 
penumbra,  G  I,  upon  the  moon's  orbit,  i^  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  horizontal  parallaxes  of  the  sun 
and  moon  +  the  sun'^  apparent  semidiameter. 
For  in  the  triangle  PCI,  the  external  angle 
EC  I  =  CIT  +  CPT  =  CIT+  PCS  + 
CST. 

686.  6.  Hence  to  find  the  len^lh  of  tlie  earth's 
shadow.     In  the  triangle  C'i'V  there  is  given 


the  angle  V  ^  sun's  apparent  aemidiaiuetcr  — 
his  parallar.,  and  CT  the  earth's  radius,  to  6od 
TV. 

II. — For  the  Srapow  asd  Pekumbra,  i« 
SOLAR  Eclipses. 

687.  In  plate  IV,  fig.  10,  let  AB  be  the  »>• 
KL  the  moon,  CD  tlie  earth.  Draw  the  Urn- 
gents  AK,  BL,  by  tlie  edges  of  the  sun  aiul 
moon,  on  the  same  side,  to  meet  in  V^;  and  BK 
G,  A  L  H  to  touch  the  contrary  sides.  Draw  S  K, 
I  K;  and  through  S  and  1,  the  centres  of  theai 
and  moon,  draw  the  axis  SIV.  Tlien  if  the 
whole  fiixurc  A  K  V  LB  be  tamed  about  the  axis 
SV.  jhe  sides  AV,  BV,  and  PH,  PG,  will  ^t. 
nerate  two  cones  K  V  L,  G  P  H.  The  con«?  K  \"  L 
is  the  dark  shadow  of  tlie  moon,  and  the  com 
CPU  is  the  moon's  penumbral  cone.     Henoc^ 

668.  1.  The  angle  of  the  cone  of  the  moaali 
shadow  KLV,  the  angle  of  the  penumbral  ooaK 
KPL,  the  angles  GKV,  and  HLV,  ar««idb 
equal  to  the  sun's  apparent  diameter  A  KB,  tm 
nearly;  and  half  the  angle  of  either  cone  PorV 
is  equal  (o  the  sun's  apparent  semidiameter.   For 
by  reason  of  the  great  distance  of  the  sun  from  1^ 
in  respect  of  T  P,  T  V,  T I ;  the  apparent  diametrr 
of  the  sun,  seen  from  any  of  the  places  V,  T.  1, 
P,  K,  will  be  the  same,  that  is,  the  ang]< 
or   KVL,  APB  or   KPL,  AKB  or 
ALB  or  VLH  are  all  equal;  differing 
the  angle  K  S  I,  which  in  the  moon  is  in-^ 

689.  2,  The  height  of  the  cone  1  P  is  ojusulp 
the  cone  VI.  And  k  P L,  K  V  L,  are  equal  Mi 
similar.  For  the  angles  at  P  and  V  are  cqadl 
and  K  L  is  common. 

690.  3.  The  apparent  semidiameter  of  At 
moon's  dark  shadow  Q  O,  upon  the  earth  al  0, 
seen  from  the  moon,  is  equal  to  the  moon's  a^ 
parent  semidiameter — the  sun's  apparoit  aan- 
diamtter.  And  if  the  sun's  apparent  seratdisr 
meter  be  greater,  the  shadow  does  not  r- 
earth.     For  draw  KO ;  then  in  the  triaii. 

V,  V  K  0  =  K  O  S  —  K  V  S  =  KO  1  —  A  V 
S  =  KOI  —  i  the  sun's  apparent  diameter. 

691.  4.  The  apparcut  semidiameter  of  lli 
moon's  penumbra  G  O,  upon  the  sur&ce  of  tiie 
earth,  as  seen  from  the  moon,  is  ct]ual  to  to 
sum  of  the  apparent  K'midiametersof  the  inn  uA 
moon.  Draw  G I  and  TG  R.  Then  in  iIk  i* 
angle  G  P  I,  the  external  angle  G  I O  =  (1  Tl 
-l-PGl=KPI-f-KGl  =  KPI  +  KUl 
=  AKS4-KDI,  1 

692.  5.  Hence,  to  find  the  length  I  V  of  Al' 
moon's  shadow.     In  the  triangle   K  VI,  thcrt 
is  given  the  angle  K  \'  1  =:  hsJf  the  sun's  app^ 
rent  diameter,  and  K I  the  carth'i  radius;  whtKC 
V  I  will  be  had  ;  and  to  find  the  arch  Q  N  ol  ik 
earth,  involved  in  the  moon's  dark  shadow,    ta 
the  triangle  Q  VT,  wc  havf  givrn  T  \  the  diL 
ference  between  the  moon's  dinuince  from  Uk 
earth,  tlie  height  of  the   shadow;   and  thv  a» 
gle  t^VO  —  the  sun':*  apparent  diameter,  aoA 
J  Q  the  radius  of  the  <>artli:  to  find  iIh;  and* 
TQ  V,  to  which  add  Q  V  T,  and  the  sum  u  At 
angle  Q  TO  or  arch  QO ;  and  doubled  give*  A« 
whole  arch  Q  N. 

693.  6.  To  find  the  arch  of  the  earth  G  B 
involved  in  die  penumbra ;  say,  as  ibc  «anh't 
radius  G  T :  to  S.  of  the  ttui's  app(u«M  Mmt ' 
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b  PT  tlie  sam  of  the  moon's  dis- 
loe**  hdifljl:  to  S.TG  I'  or  RG  K. 
•  the  $Qn's  apparent  semidiameter, 
uins  G  TO  r:  G  O,  which  doubled 
for  10  the  triatiicle  G  P  T,  there  is 
^  P  =  the  sud's  apparent  scmidia- 
T  the  iDOon's  distance  and  height  of 
i  T  G  the  earth's  radius ;  to  find  the 
;  =  GPT  +  PTG.  Therefore  P 
G  =  R  G  K  —  G  PT=  R  G  K— 
tuent  semidianieter. 

YfSD  THE  Ecliptic iL  Limits. 

dipae  of  the  mooo  can  only  hap- 
le  distance  of  tiie  centres  of  the 
the  earth's  penumbra,  is  less  tJian 
ar  semidiameiert.  For  if  the  diA- 
iU  the  mooD  and  penumbra  cannot 
thee. 

Uipse  of  the  sun  cannot  happen  un> 
ce  of  the  centre*  of  the  sun  and 
tbao  the  sum  of  their  semidiame- 
ta  fzotn  a  certain  place.     Tliat  it 
place,  the  moon's  parallax 
the  sum  of  the  seuiidiameters. 
:lips€s,  therefore,   the  moon's 
than  the  sum  of  the  semx- 
n  indof  thet-arth's  penuml)ral 
moon's  orbit.     And  in  solar 
9   latitude  must  be  less  than 
lun's  and  moon's  semidiameiers 
1^  boiiiontal  parallax  ;  that  the 
~  le  some  way :  or  without  the 

lie  in  a  certain  place. 
in  the  right  angled  spherical 
IV,  fig.  4,  Q  SM,  having  the 
diuance  S  M,  the  distance  of 
node,  5i  S  will  be  known,  or 
The  mode  of  finding  which, 
the  following 

Ex  AMPLE.  ,         » 

I  Msnidiameier  of  the  sun     16    4 

12 

lidiam.  of  the  moon       15  38 

JO        .        .  59    5 

I  boon's  orbit  .    5    8  30 

Dc«  will  be  obtained, 

of  the  earth's  pe- 

1   13  21 

of  ilie  moon  and 

^»w»  •  56  51 

^of  the  son  and  moon      31  42 

I  parftllax  1   28  47 

I M  fer  the  eclipse  of  the  moon. 

FFMS*  W  +  15  38"  =  1^  28'  59". 
l»    S\        .  8.952398 

h  SB  59  8.413067 

10. 


l!«47         .         .  9.460669 

llhe  lonor  eclipse  at  a  mrjdium. 
(2  S  M  for  the  cclipsv  of  the  sun. 
I"  W  4r. 

5      84  8.952398 

I    S8  47  8.412009 

^         ...      10. 


tU  15 


9.459611 


the  limit  for  tne  solar  eclipse,  in  any  place; 
about  the  ^me  as  for  the  lunar.  But  for  a  par- 
ticular place,  SM  =  31  42;  and  S  JJ  comes 
out  only  5°  54'  for  the  limit. 

698.  1.  Hence  there  will  at  least  be  four  eclip- 
ses in  a  year,  taking  one  year  with  another;  two 
of  the  moon,  and  two  of  the  sun.  For  16°  47* 
+  16^  45  =  33°  32'  or  SS-i".  Therefore  the 
sun  slays  above  a  month  withm  the  ecliptic  limits 
twice  in  llie  year.  During  whicli  time  the  moon 
makes  two  revolutions,  and  therefore  must  cause 
two  eclipseu,  eillier  time ;  one  of  the  moon,  and 
another  of  the  sun.  • 

690.  2.  Half  of  the  eclipses  will,  in  general,  be 
invisible  at  any  ^iven  place.  And  consequently 
one  year  wjth  another  there  can  only  be  two 
visible  eclipses  in  a  year,  the  one  lunar  and  the 
other  solar.  F'or  the  sun  and  moon  spend  as 
mncli  time  beiow  the  horizon  a.s  above  it. 

700.  3.  The  eclipiical  limits  may  be  fuuhd 
for  total  eclipses,  as  well  as  for  partial  ones,  by 
the  same  method  ;  i.  e.  by  tuikinc  S  M  =.  the  dif- 
ference of  tlie  semidiameiers  of  the  earth's  dark 
sliadow  and  of  llie  moon,  m  luuiir  eclipses;  or 
=  the  difference  of  the  semidiameters  of  the 
moon  and  sun,  m  solar  eclipses. 

701.  4.  Eclipses  do  not  always  happeo  in 
the  same  places  of  the  zodiac ;  but  in  places 
moreund  more  westward .  For  llie  eclipses  being 
about  llie  nodes,  and  the  nodes  regressive  at  the 
rate  of  nmeteen  degrees  in  a  year ;  the  place* 
of  the  eclipses  are  nineteen  degrees  more  west 
every  succeeding  year. 

7tJ2.  From  iliese  premises  it  will  be  necessary, 
in  calculating  a  particular  eclipse,  to  consider  the 
angle  tliat  llie  moon's  way  makes  with,  the  suu 
at  the  time  of  an  eclipse.  See  plate  XL  tig.  4. 
Let  ^  S  be  the  ecliptic,  ^^  M  tlte  moon's  orbit, 
1^  tlie  node.  And  let  S  be  the  sun,  in  tlie  solar 
eclipse;  or  the  centre  of  the  Cirlli's  shadow,  in 
the  lunar  ;  and  M  the  moon  al  tlte  time  of  tlte 
^ysy-  Talifi  S3  A  to  $}  S  as  tlie  sun's  hui-ary 
motion,  to  the  moon's,  at  lliat  time ;  draw  M  A. 
then  M  A  S  is  the  angle  required  ;  and  A  M  the 
moon's  appzirent  orbit. 

703.  For  by  construction,  in  the  time  that  tlie 
moon  has  been  moving  from  Q,  to  iM  (that  is, 
through  Q  S  reckoned  in  the  ecliptic,)  the  sun 
has  moved  through  a  space  DS  eaual  to  g^  A. 
Therefore  the  sun  was  in  D,  when  the  moon  was 
in  the  node  at  ^.  Draw  D  B,  M  It  parallel  la 
S  m,  S  D;  and  draw  B  gj,  which  will  be  parallel 
to  M  A.  Now  since  the  moon  makes  the  .same 
latitude  D  B  or  S  M,  in  the  same  time,  whether 
the  sun  moves  or  stands  still ;  and  since  S  M  is 
her  latitude,  when  die  sun  is  at  S,  D  B  (equal  to 
S  M)  will  be  her  latitude,  supposing  the  sun  had 
stood  at  D,  without  any  motion  towards  S ;  and 
consequently  j^,  B  will  be  her  apparent  way,  to 
an  eye  at  D,  through  which  she  seems  to  move 
in  the  same  time.  Or,  which  is  tlie  same  thing, 
A  M  will  be  her  apparent  way  to  an  eye  fixed  at 
S. — For  the  triangles  AMS  are  gj  BD  are 
equal ;  and  M  AS  is  the  angle  of  her  way  with 
the  ecliptic.  By  the  theory  of  relative  motions, 
in  bodies  moving  the  same  way,  all  the  apparent 
motions  are  the  same,  as  if  one  boily  sloi>d  still 
and  the  otlier  moved  forward,  wiili  live  differi«ncfr 
of  ihea  motions.  And  here  ft  D  tvr  AS  is  the  dif- 
ference of  their  motions  supposing  S  to  be  fixed 
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704.  Hence,  as  llie  moon's  liorary  motion :  to     jjiven  S  P.  and  S  K  (tlie  susn  of  the  ruilti  S  I 
llie  suj's  horary  motion  : :  S  gj  the  distance  from     and  P  H),  to  find  F  h.     W  hitli  b«in\f  knrt*.i», 


the  node  to  A  j:^.  Then  S  A  =  S  R  —  A  $?. 
As  sine  of  S  A  :  rad  : :  tangent  moon's  latitude 
S  iM  :  tungent  angle  A. 

705.  It  13  the  apparent  orbit  A  M  that  must 
be  made  use  of,  in  calculating  all  ihe  particidan 
of  an  eclipse.  For  an  observer  considers  not  S 
as  moving ;  and  therefore  only  the  relative  mo- 
tions are  concerned.    To  calculate,  therefore,  an 


the  time  of  the  moon's  passinsr  ihroui^h  it  will 
be  known,  by  the  moon  s  horary  motion  fro» 
the  sua. 

713.  To  find  when  tlie  moon  first  enters  ih* 
dark  shadow  of  the  «anh  in  D :  in  the  ri^:^•^ 
angled  triangle  S  P  I,  there  is  given  S  P,  and  S  I, 
(the  sum  of  the  radii  S  I).  P  B,)  to  find  P  I ;  and 
consequently  the  time  of  half  tlie  duraiion  in  th* 


IV.  Roles  FOR  Caixulatisg  LujfAR  Eclipses. 


eclipseof  the  moon,  the  following  rulea  will  'j€    shadow, 
found  useful.  714.  To  find  the  digits,  or  12lh  parts  of  IM 

moon  eclipsed.     Here  no  the  part  eclipsed  is  = 

706.  I.  Find  the  true  rime  of  die  opposition,  S"  +  P»-SP;  and  ^^"orl;!^^  theou.^ 
when  an  eclipse  is  lo  happen;  and  let  that  be  ber  of  digits  eclipsed.  In  total  eclipses  of  the 
reduced  lo  apparent  time.  rooon,  the  earth's  shadow  often  reaches  EutIm* 

707.  2.  Find  tlie  true  places  of  the  sun  and  tlian  the  moon.  And  then  more  than  twelve  di- 
moon,  when  in  opposition  :  2.  The  sun'«  mean  gits  are  raid  to  be  eclipsed,  supposihi;  the  mggs'a 
anomaly,  and  the  place  of  bis  apogee :  3.  The  ^^k  to  be  produced  so  far.  ^" 
place  of  the  moon's  ascending  noae,  and  of  her  715.  Xo  find  the  rime  when  the  moon 
apogee,  and  her  latitude.  enters  into  the  dark  shadow  BED,  follow^ 

708.  8.  Let  g,  S,  fig.  1,   plate  VIII.   be   a  same  method  as  when  it  entered  into  the  ] 
part  of  the  ecliptic;  U  M  the  moon's  orbit;  S  bra  GQK.     This  will  be  evident,  by 
the  centre  of  the  earth's  shadow,  and  M  the  moon,  G  Q  L  the  dark  shadow."    In  that 
when  in  opi>osirion.     Take  R  A,  to  j!^  S  which  bethedifferenceof  thesemidiamctersof  I 
is  known  by  calcuhtion ;  as  the  sun's  horary  mo-  and  dark  shadow.     The  times  of  (>assing  thi 
tjon,  to  the  moon's  ;  which  are  known  from  the  p  I,  p  K,  !«:.  being  known,  and  ine  time  1 
astronomical  tables.     Draw  A  M,  for  the  way  of  middle  of  ll^p  eclipse  at  P,  the  begioah 
the   moon  from  the  sun.      Then  in  the  right  end  will  be  known, 
angled  spherical  triangle  ASM,  there  is  given        7]g.  8.  Hence»  if  the  moon  or  circle 
AS   (=  ©  S  —  Si  A ) ;   and  S  M    the  moon's  J,e^•er  touches  the  circle  0  Q  F,  Uiere  will 
latitude  found  by  calculation  ;  to  find  the  angle  eclipse,  not  even  by  the  penumbra.     And 
S  M  A.  same  circle  never  touches  the  cirule  D  D  E,| 

f09.  4.   Let  SP  fall  perpendicular  to  A  M  ;  yriH  be  no  part  of  the  moon  touUy  eclipsed, 

then  since  the  arches  SM,  M  P.  S  P,  are  very  if  ti,e  whole  circle  CBo  enter  into  the 

small,  they  may  be  taken  for  right  lines ;  and  the  B  E  D,  the  whole  moon  will  be  totally  eclij 

triangle  S  M  P  for  a  plane  triangle.    Then  hav-  and  tlial  is  when  S  P  is  loss  than  the  dittm 

iog  S  M  and  angle  S  M  P ;  M  P  and  S  P  will  be  of  the  semidiameters  S  D  and  P  B.     If  the  j 

found,  wher«   P    is  the  place  of  the  moon  in  S  be  in  Uie  node,  then  P  fiills  upon  S, 

Uie  middle  of  the  eclipse.     Likewise  the  time  of  eclipse  is  central.     When  only  a  part  oi  ibej 

the  moon's  moving  ihrougli  M  P  will  be  known  cle  C  Bo  goes  into  the  circle  BED,  the  1 

by  her  horary  motion ;  and  from  thence  the  time  is  ^  partial  one,  as  in  this  figure, 
when  she  is  at  P,  or  the  middle  of  the  eclipse.  717.  9.  Tlie  lime  of  tlie  eclipse  being  kl 

7 10-  5.  From  the  astronomical  tables,  find  the  for  any  particular  place,  it  is  easy  to  know  if  I 

sun   and   moon's   apparent  semidiameters,   for  visible  at  that  place,  by  knowing  if  tlie 

the   time   of  opposition;   and   their  hoiizontal  risen.     Or  tlie  place  will  be  known  whiirsi 

parallaxes.  moon  is  vertical;  and  therefore  it  will  be  W 

711.  6.  From  any  convenient  scale  of  equal  to  all  places  within  a  quadrant's  distance 

parts,  with  the  centre  P  and  radius  P  B,  equal  it. 

to  the  minutes  contained  in  the  moon's  radius,        7i8.  10.  If  the  spectator  live  in  the  pi 

describe  the  circle  BCo  for  the   moon.     And  in  the  same  longiluae)  which  the  tables  are  1 

witli  the  radius  SD  (equal  to  the  sum  of  the  jated  for;  he  will  see    thi'  ellipse  at  iht 

sun  and  moon's  horizontal  parallaxes ;  the  sun's  determined  by  the  calcuLtion.     If  not,  ht] 

soraidiaraeter,  all  in  minutes,)  describe  tlie  cir-  see  it  an  hour  sooner  for  every  li"  di 

cle  D  E  B,  from  the  centre  S,  then  this  circle  longitude,  that  he  lives  we^t  from  it.     Al 

will  represent  tlie  earth's  dark  shadow.      Like-  niuch  later,  if  he  livi-a  eastward ;  ihat  iii,  i^ 

wis*''  with  tlie  same  cenue  S,  and  radius  S  F  way  of  reckoning  time.     But  in  rpgud 

(equal  to  the  sum  of  the  sun  and  moon's  paraU  solute  time,  it  is  seen  from  all  placet  at  1 ' 

Uixes  +  the   sun's   semidiameter,   in   minutes,)  instant. 
describe  the  circle  F  Q  G ;  and  this  will  be  the 
earth's  penumbra. 

712.  7.  These  rules  being  obserrod,  it  will 
t}t  easy  to  find  all  tlie  requisites  by  M:ale  and 
compasses,  by  measuring  them ;  or  rather  by 
calculation,  in  the  several  right-angled  plain 
liiatiglet,  contained  in  the  scbemc,  Thus,  to 
find  whrn  th*'  moon  first  touches  tht-  npnunibra  at 


EXAHPLE. 

To  find  the  time  of  the  Ijufutr  EclipUf 
\2th,  1769;  itf' Dttration  and  IhgUt 
719.  I .  The  mean  time  of  tlie  syxvgica,  1 
tables,  is  found  to  b«  OHrwmber  I2({.  \9ku\ 
at  which  time  the  moon's  horary  motion  frc 
sun    is   'J5*  :13".       Al   thi»  timt-,  computing 


L;  in  the   nght   ut-^icd  lri4nglc  S  1*  K,  thctv  m    Uuv  places  of  itie  sun  and  moun,  tike  mowa 
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■ppnr  to  be  35  10"  before  the  sua.     And  thero 
feff  riw  Itnie  is  past  the  syzygy,    S9iii.   1  Is. 

From  IJ.  19h.  ?7n).     Os. 
Tftke    0      0      59        12 


Time  time  1     t8      27       46 


rlroL: 


ytmM< 


t4 


3r  35' 

37 

35 

4<? 

13 

37 

58 

2 

33 

38 

6 

^  ttR 


He  pbon  Winx  computed  again,  the  moon  i« 

"  bilor*  the  sun,  which  amounts  to  12* 

;  Acrcforr  the  time  of  opposition  is  1 2d. 

90«.  which  reduced  to  a[>pjirt'nt  lime 

hVnttabti  12(1.  I8h.  32m  Sis. 

1 1W  «na's  place  is    .     .    Ss.  21 

TW  BMioo^  place     .     .    2    21 

«f  die  Ufieadiog  nodeS 

ialttude  south    .    . 

sva's  bonuy  motion 

BHMm't  horary  motion 

ffhe  moon  is  &^  51'  22 "  past  the  dc- 

■ode:  that  is  e  S  ife^SVii".  There- 

l  =  jr  32^  and  A  S  =  6°  23'  50". 

Ihe  uugle  S  M  A  =  84''  22'  28". 

»  dfmring  the  eiliplic  H  S,  and  S  M 

iIk  to  it,  &nd  equal  to  37'  58"  frotn  a 

■cbvte^,  as  in  fig.  12.  pialc  IX.  and 

igle  S  M  A  =  84"  22J'.     We  find 

IttiUr  S  P  =  7'  47',  and   M  P  =  3' 

therefore,  the  horary  motion  of  the 

6ma  die  sun  bcint;  35'  33 ",  F'  M  will  be 

r  in  C 17".     And  since  this  is  before 

Mm  at  M,  this  time  must  be  deducted 

RW  of  opposition.     And  the  time  of 

of  the  eclipse  will  be  December  12d. 

3*1. 

■I's  ^parent  semidiameter      16'  20" 
koriaontil  ponliax     ....         12 
ononS  app-trent  semidiameter  16  48 
Wisontal  p.irallax     .     .     .     .  Gl     7 
t,  Utoce  the  radius  D  P  =  16'  48". 
radius  S  D  =  44  59. 
radius  S  F  =  77  39. 
T.  Baoe  alfo  P  K  or  P  A  =86  34. 
aad  P  I  or  P  i  —  <8  53. 
•i44n«(ir«  the  time  of  passing  through  P  K  is 
*-ih».6«.,   and  ihrougti  PI=  Ih.  22m.  30s. 
Aid  Ai  wbote  duration  in  the  shadow  from  I  to 
<»■  dk.  4SaL      And  the  digits  eclipsed  8|  on 
■i  9f^  uit.     W  hence, 

0.    B.  H.  8. 
i^MiriM  dM  pcatuobn 

13 


^■*>ii|  4c  dark  shadow  at 


{■■■I  Ae  shadow  . 
;  i!M  penwubra 


0  28  mom. 

4  4 
26  34 
22  51 
49  4 
52  40 
45  0 


pear  at  what  time  the  centre  of  the  moon  is  al 
any  given  point.  For  the  time  is  known  when 
the  moon  is  at  M,  and  from  thence  the  points  at 
each  hour  and  minute  are  ea.sily  found.  And 
this  construction,  with  only  right  lines  and  cir- 
cles, will  be  exact  enough  in  a  lart;e  fii^ure ;  for 
the  best  lunar  tables  give  the  times  of  tlic  phases 
of  an  eclipse  no  nearer  than  to  foiu  or  five 
minutes  of  time ;  and  llierefore  such  a  construc- 
tion is  sufficient  to  nnswer  the  purpose.  Hence 
it  may  be  observed,  tfiat  no  eclipse  ol  the  moon 
can  last  alxive  Ave  hours  and  a  half  frum  the 
moon's  first  touciiin^;  the  earth's  penumbra,  to 
Its  last  leaving  it.  For  S  K  =  94'  27"  =  94-4.% 
and  the  horary  motion  is  35' 33"  =  35' 55  and 

94*45 

7—-—-.  ^  2-66  =  2h.  39m.  :=  scmiduralion  :  and 

35*5j 

no  eclipse  of  the  moon,  by  the  earth's  shadow, 

can  last  above  3)  hoars.     Nor  when  total,  above 

IJ  hours.      For  SI  =61*  47"  =  61-78,  and 

z:  1745  ^  r  45*  ^  the  semidumlion. 


35-55 

and  SD  — SI  =  28'  11"^  28  18,   and 


^F»«d>ptad»| 

^90.  All  diCM  calculations  may  be  made  suf- 
'^'■d!^  aof,  bjr  scale  and  com|>as.ses,  in  a  large 
^UfM ;  mMaf  toe  of  a  scale  of  minutes  and 
•«**>k  parts;  or  mther  by  making  a  scale  of 
!■*  amrenog  thereto,  by  the  help  of  die  horary 
^^■a  «f  d>e  inoon  from  the  sun.  For  by  this 
■c^*f  ihe  arvml  liours  and  minutes  may  be 
^oiiai  aloof  the  line  A  /^  by  whicii  it  will  ap- 


28-18 
35-55 


^:  "79  rr  47m.  the  semiduration. 

7-21.  The  refi-atlion  of  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
in  lunar  wlipses,  makes  the  sh.idow  less ;  by 
brinifing  the  rays,  which  terminate  tlie  shadow, 
sooner  to  a  point.  And  hence  conies  that  red 
color  of  Ihe  moon  even  in  toud  eclipses.  But 
that  light  must  be  very  dim,  by  reason  of  a  ^reat 
number  of  the  rays  being  stopt  and  lost  in  the 
earth's  atmosphere. 

722.  The  circles  terminating  the  sh-adow  and 
the  penumbra  BED  and  G  Q  F,  cannot  be  dis- 
tin|B;uished.  For  the  darkness  from  15 ED,  di- 
minishes by  insen.sible  decrees,  to  C  Q  F,  being 
darkest  at  £,  and  lightest  at  Q,  where  it  vanislies 
insensibly.  And  therefore  the  moon  does  not 
appear  to  be  eclipsed  till  she  is  a  good  way 
within  the  penumbra.  For  th-jt  reason,  there 
may  happen  eclipses  of  the  moon  which  cannot 
be  discovt^red  as  such. 

723.  All  lunar  tables  show  the  moon's  place 
in  eclipses,  more  truly  in  the  syzygies  dian  in  the 
quadratures,  or  any  other  place.  For  tlie  times 
of  tlie  syzygies,  and  the  moon's  place,  have  been 
more  accurately  observed  in  eclipses,  than  at  any 
other  time ;  and  from  thence  the  moon's  theory 
has  been  deduced.  Uesides,  many  of  tlie  ine- 
qualities cease  in  the  syzygies,  but  have  sensible 
eifccts  in  oilier  places ;  becomini;  ^eater,  as  the 
moon  is  further  from  tlie  syzygies ;  being  greatest 
in  tlie  quadratures.  Whence  the  lunar  tables  do 
not  determine  the  moon's  place  truly  in  tha 
quadratures.  And  her  pla>-e  calculated  from 
these  tables  is  not  so  exact  in  the  quadratures  as 
in  the  syzygies. 

724.  Several  ineauulities  depend  on  the  aspect 
of  the  nodes  and  the  sun ;  but  these  cease  when 
the  nodes  are  in  the  syzygies.  When  the  moon 
and  the  nodes  are  in  the  syzygies,  the  moon's 
place,  then  wanting  fewer  equations,  as  being 
subject  to  fewer  inequalities,  will  be  more  cor- 
rect tlian  when  she  is  in  odier  places,  where 
there  are  more  and  greater  inequalities,  and  more 
equations.  From  hence  more  errors  willbappea 
out  of  the  syzygies  than  in  them. 
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V. — To  FINDTBE  WAY  OF  THE  MoON    FROM  TIlC 

Sun,    im  a  Solar  Eclipse,  sui-posiso  tue 
Observer  at  rest. 

725.  Lei  HZO,  in  plale  IX.  fig.  6,  he  the 
meridian  of  the  place,  HO  the  horizon,  EC  the 
equinoctial,  E  L  the  ecliptic,  Z  the  zenith,  P  the 
pole,  S  and  M  the  places  of  the  sun  and  moon  in 
conjunction,  P  S  D  the  sun's  meridian.  Havintj 
found  the  sun's  distance  from  the  node,  ^  S.  and 
the  moon's  latitude  S  M,  &c.  take  Si  A  p.  to  S, 
as  the  sun's  horary  motion  to  the  moon's  horary 
motion;  then  SAis  known.  Draw  M  A;  then 
in  the  spherical  triangle  ASM,  right  angled  at 
S,  there  is  jfiveu  S  A,  S  M ;  to  find  the  angle 
S  M  A;  AM  being  the  moon's  way  from  the  sun. 

726.  But,  05  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  in  mo- 
tion, by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  which  pives  an 
apparent  motion  to  the  moon,  contrary  to  that  of 
the  observer,  we  must  find  the  quantity  and 
direction  of  that  motion.  As  the  observer  is 
carried  eastward,  towards  the  point  C,  tJie  ap- 
parent inotioB  of  the  moon  caused  thereby  will 
be  in  the  line  C  S.  And  to  determine  the  position 
of  C  S,  in  respect  of  A  M  or  S  M,  several  sphen- 
cnl  trian^ries  must  be  resolved,  as  follows  : 

727.  in  the  right-angled  triangle  F.  DS  there 
is  given  E  S,  and  angle  E  to  find  D  S,  and  anii^le 
ESD  or  AS  P;  or  these  may  be  easier  had 
from  the  astronomical  tables.  And  in  the  tri- 
angle Z  P  S,  there  is  given  P  S  (the  complement 
of  DS),  the  angle  Z  PS  (from  the  time  of  ihe 
day),  and  Z  P  the  complement  of  the  latitude  ; 
to  find  Z  S,  and  angles  P  Z  S  and  Z  S  P.  Then 
Z  S  P  and  ASP  being  known,  Z  S  A  will  be 
known.  And  MSA  being  a  right  angle,  Z  S  M 
will  be  known.  In  the  riglit  angled  triangle 
^'  F  S,  there  is  given  C  F,  the  measure  of  the 
angle  FZC  (the  difference  between  the  angle 
PZS  and  the  right  angle  C  Z  P),  andSF  the 
complement  of  Z  S ;  to  find  C  S,  :ind  the  angle 
C  S  F  or  B  S  Z.  Then  B  S  Z  and  Z  S  M  being 
known,  BSM  will  be  known.  And  SMA 
being  known,  its  supplement  S  M  B  is  known, 
and  consequently  the  angle  S  B  M. 

728.  To  find  the  quantity  of  the  motion. 
Tliat  along  A  M  is  already  known  ;  and  to  find 
the  apparent  motion  along  S  B.  The  sine  of 
15°  (the  horary  motion  ofaitoint  in  the  equinoc- 
tial), is  -'.iSO  to  the  radius  1.  And  if  A  be  tin.* 
moon's  horizontal  paralbx,  then  the  radius  of  the 
earth  appears  at  the  moon  undt>r  the  an^le  h,  and 
therefore  15''  of  the  equinoctial  appears  under 
the  angle  of  "259  A ;  this  then  is  the  horary  mo- 
tion of  a  point  m  the  equinoctial,  viewed  directly 
from  the  raoon.  And  Uie  moon's  apparent  motion 
se*n  from  that  point  in  the  equinoctial  is  the 
very  same.  But  this  motion  is  to  be  diminished 
u{)on  two  accounts.  1.  LVecause  it  \i  less  in  a 
p.arallel  circle,  in  profwrtion  to  the  cosine  of  the 
latitude.  And  2.  ITpon  acanuit  of  the  obliquity 
of  the  motion,  when  not  per[>endiiular  to  the 
ray<t  of  ilie  ^on  ;  and  this  will  be  as  ihc  smc  of 
C  S,  the  fun's  distance  from  tlic  east  or  west 
point  of  the  horiion.  Therefore  to  find  the 
qusutity  of  ihifi  motion. 

To  the  logarithm  of  '2.^5  k. 
Add  thf  cosine  latitude. 
And  the  Kin*^  ufCi^. 


Then  the  sum,  abating  twice  radius,  is  the  Ic 
ithm  of  this  apparent  horary  motion.     Then 
motion  is  to  be  compounded  with  the 
along  A  M  B  as  follows : 

729.  Let  AS,  plate  IX.  fig.  5,  be  a  portion 
the  ecliptic,  S  B  the  way  of  the  apparent 
tion,  MA  the  moon's  way  from  the  sun.  ~ 
N  M  parallel  to  S  B ;  and  let  M  N  be  the  hor 
motion  along  S  B  or  M  N,  and  M I  the  ho 
motion  of  the  moon  from  the  sun.  Then 
plete  the  parallelogram  N  M  1  Q  ;  draw 
diagonal  M  Q  R,  which  is  the  direction  of  the  i 
tion,  compounded  of  tlie  observer's  and  the  rac 
motions,  and  M  Q  is  the  total  apparent  hor 
motion,  supposing  the  observer  at  rwt.  Then  i 
the  plain  triangle  Q  M  I,  there  is  given  M  I, 
i  Q  (or  M  N),  and  the  angle  M  I  Q  =  M  BJ 
to  find  the  angle  Q  M  I,  and  side  M  Q  or  the  i 
solute  horary  motion.  And  the  angles  Q  ill 
and  IMS  being  known,  Q  M  S  is  known. 

730.  If  the  sun  be  in  the  eastern  hemi 
in  which  case  the  concave  side  of  the  eastern  i 
misphere  is  here  projected  (in  fig.  6),  ilien 
moon's  motion  from  the  sun  is  from  M  towa 
A,  and   the  other  apparent  motion  from  S  i 
wards  B,  or  from  M  towards  N.     But  if  the 
is  in  the  western  hemisphere,  this  projection 
presents   the   convex  side   of  the  spbere; 
tlien  the  moon  moves  from  the  sun,  in  direc 
A  M,  and  the  other  apparent  motion  is  from  I 
towards  C.  being  contrary. 

VI.— To  Calculate  Solar  Ecups». 

731.  The  eclipses  of  the  sun  are  mor« 
cult  to  calculate  than  those  of  the  moon  j 
latter  being  clear  of  parallaxes,  which  the 
are  mcumbered  with,  which  gives  a  great  deil^ 
trouble.     But  a  great  part  of  it  may  be  avoii' 
by   using    proje<rUons   instead  of   calculal 
The  rules  are, 

732.  1.  Find  the  true  time  of  the  conjnnc 
and  the  places  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  lliat  i 

733.  2.  Having  found  the  way  of  the 
from  tlie  sun  by  projection  or  calculation  ; 
by  the  astronomical  tables,  the  moon's  he 
tal  parallax,  her  apparent  diameter,  and 
motion,  also  the  sun's  apparent  diameterf 
riry  motion.  But,  to  avoid  a  gr«>at  deal  o 
lation,  if  the  sphere  be  projected  by  a  l&rgtl 
it  will  give  all  the  requisites  with  sufficient 
acdiess,  by  measuring  the  several  angle 
sides,  without  any  calculation,  or  very  liC 
And  here  it  is  best  to  project  the  concave  iU 
and  then  every  thing  ap|x:an  as  it  is  in  n%%% 

734.  3.  Find  the  moon's  parallax  of 
tude,  by  making  as  rad.  ;  cos.  altitude  :  :  to 
moon's  horizontal  parallax  :  to  her  parallax 
allilude  V  <  or  M  m.  fig.  fi.  Then  fiwl  li«r 
rallax  of  latitude  M  m,  and  longitude  S  «,  cw  ( 
and  from  thence  her  apparent  latitude  and  1 
tude  is  known. 

73.5.   4.   Draw  the  line  SI,  fig.  10,  for 
ecliptic,  and  from  a  lar^e  scale  of  minutrvcr 
S  M  perp.  to  L  S,  and  equal  to  tbi 
titudc  ;  make  the  an^te  S  M  U,  a»  i 
la«t  prob.  and  draw  fit  M  R  for  tht   r.j 
parent  path.     From  S  let  fall  S  P  pt  rj. 
to  M  R,  and  S  P  will  be  the  U  ast  di»un«.i  of  i 
centres  of  the  sun  and  ruoon,  or  tiie  muMlcj 
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Sbfc  From  the  centre  S,  with  the  radius 
ll  At  minutes  cont^nod  in  the  sun's  semi- 
tet^dMCiibe  the  circle  A  BC  for  the  sun. 
iai  btn  &*  centre  P,  with  the  radius  equal  to 
A*  laooo's  wnudiaioetcr,  describe  the  circle 
AOCDtot  the  moon.  If  these  circles  do  not 
nuntct,  thcK  will  be  no  eclipse.  But  if  they 
■lenKl,  la  ecUpse  must  Dccessarily  happen. 

J36.  5.  Then  F  is  the  place  of  the  moon  in 
ii  ■liBiT  of  the  eclipse.  Make  S  I  and  S  K 
ifMi  to  ibt  som  of  the  semidiaraeters  of  the  sun 
tttwoai  and  the  moon's  centre  will  be  at  I 
iks  ik*  moon  first  touches  the  sun,  or  at  the 
■DaB*snntrv,  at  the  end  of  it.  In  the  triangle 
PS  r,  tbere  i» given  SI,  S  P ;  to  find  P  I  =  PK, 
■ladi  roioeed  to  time  by  help  of  the  monn's  ap- 
jmm  honxj  mouon,  shears  half  the  duniuon  of 
fll^rflfM;  aad  coasequently  we  shall  have  the 
ll^aiof  and  end. 

TV.  f>  And  to  find  the  quantity  n  i>,  or  the* 
i|^«lpMd  ;  wc  have  n  o  =  Sn  +  Po  —  S  P, 


^  otunbcr  of  di^ls. 


THL  t,  TIk  time  found  being  mean  time, 
'■■iWmlaced  to  the  common  or  apparent 
tM;  bj  Ac  aquation  of  time.  And  if  tlie  given 
fhatvioltut  (or  which  the  tables  are  made, 
a^Mavd)  xmntj  if  the  place  lie  eastward,  to 
^  MM  flf  conjunction,  as  answers  to  the  dif- 
Ims  «f  Bchdian*;    or  subtract  it  if  it  tie 

Example. 

lb  fun  vn  7»me  of  tub  Scn's  Ecmpse, 
Hm4i  1769,  ITS   DuRAiiON   AXn  Digits 

■turns  AT  LOXDON. 

tl^  I.  Bf  the  tables  the  mean  time  of  the  con- 

Ciiibood  lobeJuneSd.  20li.  41m.  And 
iIk  tnic  time  of  conjunction  is  .ftme  3d. 
J^S?*^  Ht.  And  ilieir  places  are  2*  13'  51 
^j4»4  Ii*  moon's  lat.  5.5-32  nortli.  The 
■^^■■tica  from  ll;e  sun  35'  47'. 

••  *pd  6,  Plate  IX.  the  anijlc  A  M  S 

^  M  —  35"  2(r.  C  S  F  =  5°  18' 

•-  S  F=  4J^16',CF  =  3'*34', 

*  The  angle  Q  M  I  =  8"  '25", 

k  -'.    MNorlQ  =0^38'.    MQ 

»ii-iij\    AUo 

^ •»••'» hohtomal  parallax  .     .  60"  58" 
,,  Bvnt  diameter  33    3'2 

*^iamy  taolion  38    10 

*mtA4nmetet 3i    4i 

lUwjr  notion 2   33 

^  '  k  f(-  4,  the  moon'ji  parallax  in  altitude 

■••4yof ;  her  piuaUax  in  latitude  Mn, 

l^ij"  »wn*«ning  latitude  Sn,   IT  id"; 

"      "     In  longitude  Si,  24'  13" ;  which  is 

Rltif  Jv 

*-^^  •?  ecliptic,  as  in  fig.  10,  at 

■^>*K  11-  pern.  M  S  equal   to   17' 

y^rttt  Onva't  ap|i«rent  latitude;   tlirough  M 

A»»d«  aoon't  w»y  8  M  K,  making  the  angle 

5Jf£sn"sr.     l>niw  SPperp. Mil,  which 

^■^  ^Bi  ^*rj  nev  M.      From  the  centre  S, 

w0k  iW  ndiM  SA  =  16'  .50",  describe  the  cir- 

tl^ABV.  (at   the   tun.     And  with   the  radius 

H  D  s  I^  46',  and  centre  P,  describe  the  cir- 

cbrAOCOfcrdteDOoa. 

.S.llckec  PI  or  PK  =  27' 33".     And  the 
I  Wt  mana$  duuugfa  I  P  or  P  K,  at  the  rate 


of  31'  20*  an  hour,  is  52'  45"  for  the  semidu- 
ration.  By  reason  of  the  parallax  (24'  13"),  she 
is  past  the  apparent  conjunction  ;  the  diflerenc* 
being  what  the  parallax  causes,  which  comes  to 
47*  23".  Therefore  the  middle  of  tlic  eclipse 
is  so  much  sooner,  being  at  3d.  19li.  4lm.  203 
This  reduced  to  apparent  time  is  3d.  19h.  43ia. 
37s.  for  the  middle. 

6.  The  digits  eclipsed  are  5 -j^,  nearly, 
740.  Ill  this  example,  the  concave  side  of  tha 
sphere  is  projeciod,  which  suits  best  to  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  the  heavens.  And  the  figures  are 
drawn  upon  that  supposition.  It  appears  from 
the  ])roces$,  that  the  moon  is  advancing  to  her 
descending  node,  and  therefore  has  north  lati- 
tude. And  by  the  position  of  that  part  of  the 
ecliptic,  her  parallax  in  longitude,  auvaiices  her 
so  much  forward,  vii.  24'  13",  And  therefore 
she  is  so  much  past  the  apparent  conjunction. 
Hence  we  gain  these  several  particulars^  as  to 
the  eclipse : 

D.    M.     '       " 

741. 1.  The  begin.  June,  mora.  4     6     53     42 

middle  .       .       .       .       4     7     43     27 

end       .       .  ..       4     8     46     12 

toul  duration     ...  1     43     30 

digits  eclipseel  5 J,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  sun, 

towards  the  left ;  as  appears  f»y  the  figure. 

742.  2.  Hence  the  position  of  the  horns  at  C 
and  A,  are  easily  found  in  the  middle  of  the 
eclipse.  For  they  are  in  a  position  parallel  to 
R  I,  the  moon's  way. 

743.  3.  The  middle  of  the  eclipse  will  not  be 
at  the  same  time  in  all  places  of  the  same  longi- 
tude ;  for  the  parallax  of  longitude  will  be  dif- 
ferent indiHerent  places. 

744.  No  eclipse  of  the  sun  can  last  above  two 
hours.  For  S I  or  S  A  +  M  D  =  32'  20"  = 
32.6  and  the  horary  motion  =  34'  47"  =  35.78. 

And  .-—^  ^  '01  ^  54i  minutes,  for  the  semi- 
35.78 

dumtion, 

745.  If  it  were  not  for  the  parallax,  eclipses  of 
llie  sun  would  be  as  easily  calculated  as  those  of 
die  moon.  And  in  order  to  gel  the  parallax,  the 
angle  ZSM  and  SP  must  be  known,  fig- 2, 
which  occasions  tlie  resolving  several  si^herical 
triangles  before  they  can  be  had.  Likewise  it 
may  be  obrerved,  that  the  apparent  way  of  the 
moon  is  strictly  curve  line,  concave  towards  S, 
which  arises  from  Uie  parallel  of  laliludc  being 
a  curve,  and  the  moon  being  out  of  its  plane. 
Likewise  the  moon's  apparent  velocity  is  some- 
thing greater  at  the  beginning  than  at  the  end. 

VI. — Rules  for  calculating  a  Gckcual 
Eclipse  of  tue  Svs. 

746.  The  elements  necessary  for  this  are  :  1  • 
The  sun  and  moon's  place,  and  the  time  at  tlie 
true  conjunction  ;  2.  The  moon's  lalitudi',  hori- 
zontal p;irallax,  diameter,  and  hor:iry  motions  ; 
3.  The  suns  declination,  diameter,  and  horary 
motion  ;  and  4,  the  angle  the  moon's  way  make* 
with  a  circle  of  latitude. 

747.  2.  From  a  large  scale  of  minutes,  take 
the  moon's  horizontal  parallax  in  the  compasses, 
and  at  any  point  C,  in  the  right  line  U  I),  (which 
represents  the  ecliptic  in  plate  XL  fig.  6).  de- 
scribe the  circle  A  Ii  E  D,  for  the  earth's  disk,  w 
tiie  eartli's  llat  face  as  it  appcara  at  a  distauLc,  id 
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line  drawn  lo  the  sun.  Draw  C  M  perpendi- 
t  ular  to  C  I),  and  equal  to  the  tititude  of  the 
maon  upwards,  if  north.  Make  the  anerle  C  M  G 
e<4ual  to  that  which  llie  moon's  way  makes  with 
:i  irirch-  of  latitude  ;  acule  tu  llie  riglit  hand,  if 
she  tend  to  tlie  no<le ;  or  obtuse,  if  she  be  post 
It;  and  drawing  !•' M  G,  it  will  be  the  way  of 
the  centre  of  the  moon's  shadow  upon  the  earth. 
From  C  let  fall  C  H  perpendicular  to  F  G.  Then 
at  II  will  be  the  middle  of  the  earth's  eclipse. 

74R.  3.  With  the  centre  H,  and  radius  HO, 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  semidiameters  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  describe  the  circle  Q  O  R,  which  will 
be  the  moon's  penumbra.  Also  describe  a  small 
circle  round  the  centre  H,  who<te  radius  is  the 
ditfcrence  ofthc  sun  and  moon's  semidiameters, 
that  little  circle  will  Ih-  Uie  dark  shadow  of  the 
mrK)n.  Then  all  the  countries  of  the  earth  con- 
tained in  tlic  segment  V  A  W  will  l>e  successively 
eclipsed  by  the  penumbra,  as  the  shadow  moves 
alon'^  the  tract  F  G  ;  while  the  oilier  segment 
V  E  \V  suffers  no  eclipse  at  aP.  All  places  m  the 
line  St  will  be  totally  eclipsed,  as  the  dark  sha- 
dow, or  Uic  small  circle  at  li  passes  successively 
orer  them.  But  this  circle,  or  dark  shadow,  be- 
ing very  small,  a  total  eclipse  at  any  place  conti- 
nues but  a  small  time.  Sometimes  tne  sun's  se- 
midianietor  exceeds  the  moon's  ;  and  then  there 
will  be  no  dark  circle,  or  total  eclipse,  but  a  lu- 
cid nny;  will  appear  about  the  moon  in  these  pla- 
ces, and  tins  is  called  an  annular  eclipse.  The 
difTerence  between  tlie  semidiameters  of  the  sun 
snd  moon  is  so  little,  that  no  total  eclipse  lasts 
above  four  minutes. 

749.  4.  Draw  C  F,  C  G  =  sum  of  the  wmi- 
diameters  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  moon's 
parallax  ;  then  ihe  moon's  sbaiJow  will  touch  the 
eartli  at  Land  K,  where  tlie  eclipse  begins  and 
ends.  In  the  triangle  C  F  H,  there  is  given  C  F, 
C  H  ;  to  6nd  F  H  =  H  G,  which,  converted  into 
time,  gives  half  the  duration,  or  half  the  time  that 
thtt  moon's  shadow  is  upon  the  earth.  Also  NO 
measured,  shews  how  far  the  eclipse  reaches; 
or  C  O  measured,  does  the  same.  It  may  lie 
sufficient  to  measure  ail  these  by  the  scale  with- 
out calculation. 

750  5.  To  find  tlie  pole.  Draw  the  arch 
A  V,  making  the  angle  K  A  P  equal  to  the  sun's 
longitude,  and  A  P  the  distance  of  the  poles  of 
the  equator  and  ecliptic,  Qa^J ;  then  P  is  tlie 
f>ole.  For  A  P  is  a  part  of  the  solstitial  colure, 
and  passes  through  Cancer  and  Capricorn.  And 
C  A  I*  IS  what  the  sun  wants  of  Cancer,  there- 
fore P  A  K  is  what  it  is  past  Aries.  Tbrout^h 
P  draw  C  P  T.  And  here  we  may  suppose  that 
the  [x^le  P  is  fixed  during  the  time  of  an  eclipse. 
Then  id  the  right  angled  spherical  triangle  APT, 
there  is  given  A  P  and  the  angle  A,  to  find  A  T 
or  »nglf  A  C  P.  In  this  triangle  P  "T  is  the  sun's 
decliruLtinn,  and  A  PT  or  C  P  K  his  rigfit  ascen- 
sion from  Cancer.  Here  not«,  that  any  place  in 
the  line  CT  is  in  the  sun's  meridian;  and  C  is 
(he  place  where  the  sun  is  vertical  at  Uie  tiiue  of 
ihc  eclipse. 

7.'>l.  C.  To  frnd  the  siiualion  of  any  iriven 
pUce,  at  a  given  hour.  Make  the  angle  0  P  .\ 
(Mith  UiC  sun's  meridian).  ef|ual  to  the  time  from 
iiiion  ;  on  the  left  luind,  if  it  is  tx-kire  niMin.  And 
make  PZ  tlic-  louipicniciit  uf  the  latitude;  ihi  u 


Z  is  the  place  required.  And  if  it  falls  m  t 
penumbra,  it  is  eclipsed  ;  or  anywhere  m  tl 
segment  VAW;  if  its  motion  in  the  parall 
circle  does  not  carry  it  out,  before  the  pern 
reaches  it. 

753.  7.  To  find  llie  place  which  is 
last  touched  by  the  penumbra,  as  K.  Dr 
arch  P  K.  In  the  triangle  G  C  A,  tbere'^ 
given  CG  and  C  H.  to  find  the  angle  GCl 
from  which  subtract -11 C  P  which  is  known,  giv 
th<  angle  P  C  K  or  Tl\.  Then  in  the  right-aogli 
spherical  triangle  PTK,  there  is  given  T  K,  at 
PT  the  sun's  declination;  lo  find  P  K  the  con 
plement  of  the  latitude  of  K,  andT  P  K  orCP 
the  difference  of  longitude  of  K,  and  the  >un.' 
Therefore  its  longitude  and  latitude  is  obtained 
In  tlie  same  manner  may  be  found  ibaf  "'  I  t"- 
by  the  same  metliud  the  latitude  an>l 
of  the  places  s  and  I  may  be  found, 
dark  shadow  first  enters  the  earth's  disk,  or  nuin 
leaves  it.  Thus  also  may  be  found  the  place  wwei 
is  in  the  line  FIl,  at  any  point  of  time  :  or  if  the 
place  be  given,  what  the  time  will  be ;  and  thil 
by  help  of  the  horary  motion,  with  other 
culars  of  like  nature. 

753.  8.  The    part    of    tlie    sun's    di 
eclipsed  by  the  moon,  is  known  by  the  site 
of  tlie  place  witlun  the  penumbra,  or  its  di: 
from  the  centre  of  the  penumbra.     And  thti 
sis  of  tite  eclijwe,  as  seen  from  any  p]ac«  Z,  I 
the  disk,  will  be  found  ihm,  for  anytime, 
the  centre  of  the  shadow  for  that  time,  as  su 
at  H.     Describe  about  II,  a  circle,  whiiw  tiiSei 
is  the  moon's  radius,  and  about  Z,  a  circle^] 
the  sun's  radius.  Then  the  part  cutoff  tbe[ 
circle  wUI  be  the  part  obscured. 

Sect.  VIII. — Remarks  ok  Ecuptxs 

OEMCRAL.  _ 

754.  In  eclipses  of  the  moon,  even  wlieal 
is  near  the  centre  of  the  earth's  shadow,  herbo^ 
isttill  visible,  and  appears  of  a  tamisi  > 
color.     This  seems  to  be  occasioned  < 

of  light  which  come   from  the  sun,  an  i 
(lassing  near  the  earth,  are  intlect<sl  tr..  ■■.   '  •  ■ 
rectilinear  course  by  our  alm<>-;: '    - 
tliey  enter  the  earth's  conical  slsv 

ducing  that  faint  illumination  oii  .i..    . 

the  moon,  which  some  have  supposed  lol>frfMffft*D 
native  light ;  but  there  seems  (o  be  no  just 
for  such  a  conjecture. 

755.  In  most  solar  eclipses,  the  moon's    

covered  with  a  fiunt  light,  which  is  atiributnf  < 
the  reflection  of  the  liglit  from  the  illumiiuttl 
part  of  the  earth  ;  and  in  total  eclipses,  thr  moottt 
limb  is  sevn  surrounded  by  a  pale  circlr  uf  ligKt: 
which  some  astronomers  consider  as  an  indii-auua 
of  a  lunar  atmosphere,  but  others  as  tit*  Atmos- 
phere of  the  sun  ;  because  it  is  observed  to  nwit 
equally  with  the  sun,  but  not  with  the  moon 

756.  Eclipses  have  in  all  ages  greatly  atinctirf 
the  uitcntion  of  mankind.  The  ignorant  and  i»- 
perstilKiiis  have  viewed  them  with  terrur^ , 
in  fonncr  ages  ihoy  were  often  cojiiidett^l 
foi«runners  of  national  calamities.  The  Ci 
even  at  the  present  day.  upon  their  a\ 
{M-rfonn  the  most  nlntur^i  and  iti|H:r>tit 
monies,  although  thry  are  so  far  junju«' 
their  nature,  a»  lo  be  able  to  prnliet  i 
CniMA.    But  inic  philoAvipby  luts  tau^t 
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iiukad  of  these  appearances  being  portentous  of 
evil  to  nankind,  tney  ma^,  by  proper  obserra- 
tKMii  iipoD  them,  be  made  of  great  advantage  to 
tiie  <cienre$.  and  to  some  of  the  arts  of  life. 

757.  We  have  already  shewn,  that,  by  eclipses 

of  iii  moon,  tlie  eartli  is  demonstrated  to  be  a 

gioSuiur  iitfure.    The  longitudes  of  places  on  the 

eirth  are  also  determinol  by  observations  on 

»lir  and  lunar  eclipses ;  as  will  appear  by  con- 

iu!;:ii;  the  articles  Geogbafht,  Lomgitude,  Na- 

T»;Ario>,  &c.    Eclipses  are  also  of  great  im- 

portancc  io  Ch  rokolocy,  (which  see),  as  by  them 

I         v«  ve  enabled  to  determine  exactly  the  time 

t        n'ya  events  recorded  in  history  happened. 

'^  'jA.  Fntm  the  obserrations  made  upon  the 

!         ucient  eclipses,  it  appears  that  the  period  of  the 

I         ztm  is  unw  shorter,  and  consequently  that  her 

f,        ciiarce  frnm  the  earth  is  now  less,  than  in  for- 

ut  igtd ;  and  this  has  been  considered  as  an  ar- 

>         juEici  a^nst  those  who  assert,  that  the  world 

w  Uve  existed  from  eternity ;  for  it  was  hence 

irSfTsri.  that  the  moon  moves  in  a  rcsistmg  me- 

*i.-iT,afld  therefore  that  her  motion  must  by  de> 

I         r-^'j  be  an  destroyed,  in  which  case  she  must  at 

ija  cr-T>^  to  the  earth.   But  M.  de  La  Place  has 

iHen,  (hat  this  acceleration  of  the  moon's  period 

u  i  secessarj  oonsequence  of  universal  gravita- 

nra,  abi  that  it  arises  from  the  action  of  the 

jiaafto  npon  the  moon.    He  has  also  shewn  that 

iii'J  aeeataAm  will  go  on,  till  it  arrive  at  a 

rtnain  liaul,  when  it  will  be  changed  into  a  rc- 

tudalmt ;  or  in  other  words,  that  there  are  two 

hnua, between  which  the  lunar  period  fluctuates, 

bat  nc«bef  of  which  it  can  pass. 

759.  M.  de  La  Grange  has  also  discovered, 
l£ii  an  the  seeming  irregularities  in  the  motions 
of  <Aj  wstem  ate  periodical ;  so  that  although 
\sk  '•M/]uity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  eccentricities  of 
ue  piin^tary  orltits,  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
L.xrs.  tlie  length  of  the  year,  &c.  may  change, 
}r{  atM  changes  will  not  pass  certain  limits,  and 
i.^r  rated  periods,  they  will  return  precisely  to 
«!.i;  L>>ey  had  formerly  been.    Some  of  tliesc 
j-f  :ods,  however,  may  be  very  long.    The  acce- 
i£.-iL'>n  nf  the  moon, for  example,  has  been  going 
(.■rj  rnm  the  earliest  ages  of  astronomy  to  ttic  pre- 
set day.  . 

T'jU.  We  cannot  close  this  section,  without 
r-b^rrin;,  that  eclipses  happen  very  frequently 
v^  ili  the  satellilea  of  Jupiter ;  and,  as  tliey  are 
'■f  TTtat  lervice  in  determining  the  longitude  of 
^la-  ^  oa  ihe  earth,  astronomers  have  been  at 
( iiTi%  to  calculate  tables  for  the  eclipses  of  these 
M'jt'iitEs  by  their  primary ;  for  the  satellites  them- 
f^l'M  have  never  been  observed  to  eclipse  one 
as  n*rr.    But  this  &Us  more  properly  to  be  con- 
vur«l  under  the  articles  Geography,  and  I^n- 
'  -T-  :•£.  to  which  the  reader  is  therefore  referred. 
T'jt.  The  primary  planets  would  also  eclipse 
cr."  another,  were  it  not  for  their  great  distances ; 
\ij%  as  the  comets  are  not  subject  to  the  same 
Lmi  with  the  planets,  it  is  possible  they  may 
wrrxrtimes  approach  so  near  to  the  primary  pla- 
f  'U.  M  to  cause  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  to  those 
: !  nets ;  and  a«  the  body  of  a  comet  bears  a  mucli 
.^■i.'-:  {i:'>{>ortion  tothebulk  of  a  primary  planot 
t:.i'.  iTiy  v:(on<lary,  it  i.i  plain,  that  a  coinetary 
'    .i^'V  wxiiM  boUt  be  of  much  longer  continu- 
al • .  -^ii.i  ait«.-:idt.J  with  gix-atcr  darkness,  tiiaii 


that  occasioned  by  a  secondary  planet.  If  we 
suppose  the  primary  planet  and  comet  to  be 
moving  both  the  same  way,  the  duration  of  such 
an  eclipse  would  be  prodigiously  lengthened; 
and  thus,  instead  of  four  minutes,  the  sun  might 
be  totally  darkened  to  the  inhabitants  of  certain 
places  for  as  many  hours :  and,  from  tliis  cause, 
some  account  for  that  prodigious  darkness,  which 
we  sometimes  read  of  in  history,  at  times  when 
no  eclipse  of  the  sun  by  the  moon  could  possi- 
bly happen. 

P.\RT  V. 

ASTRONOMICAL    MACHINERY   AND    IN- 
STRUMENTS. 

Sect.  I. — Drscription  of  the  Astronomical 
Maouikery  invented  for  Illustrating 
the  Science. 

762.  The  Grand  Orrery,  a '  very  munificent 
machine,  first  made  in  tliis  kingdom,  by  Mr. 
Rowley,  for  king  George  I.  is  represented  in 
plate  XII.  fig.  1.  The  frame  of  it,  which  con- 
tains the  wheel-work,  &c.  and  regulates  tlie 
whole  machine,  is  made  of  ebony,  and  about 
four  feet  in  diameter.  Above  the  frauie  is  abroad 
ring,  supported  with  twelve  pillars,  which  repre- 
sents the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  Above  the  ecliptic, 
stand  some  of  the  principal  circles  of  the  sphere, 
viz.  No.  10,  are  the  two  colnres  divided  into  de- 
grees, and  half  degrees;  No.  11,  is  one  half  of 
the  ecjuinoctial  circle,  making  an  angle  of  23^". 
The  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the  arctic  circle,  are 
each  fixed  parallel,  at  their  proper  distance  from 
the  equinoctial.  On  the  northern  half  of  the 
ecliptic,  is  a  brass  semicircle,  movable  upon  two 
points,  fixed  in  ry^  and  ^,  representing  the 
movable  horizon  to  be  put  to  any  desree  of  la- 
titude upon  the  north  part  of  the  meridian,  and 
the  whole  machine  may  be  set  to  any  latitude, 
without  disturbing  iiny  of  tlic  internal  motions, 
by  two  strong  hin<;c3,  (No.  13.)  fixed  to  the  bot- 
tom-frame, upo::  which  tlie  insitrunient  moves, 
and  a  strong  brass  arch,  having  holes  at  every 
degree,  through  which  a  strong  jjin  is  put  at  every 
elevation.  This  arch,  and  the  two  hinges,  sup- 
port the  whole  machine,  when  it  is  lifted  up,  ac- 
cording to  any  latitude ;  and  the  arch,  at  other 
times,  lies  conveniently  under  the  bottom  frame. 

703.  The  sun,  (No.  1 .)  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  whole  system,  upon  a  wire,  making  an 
angle  with  the  ecliptic,  of  about  82°.  Next  the 
sun  is  a  tmall  ball,  (2),  representing?  Mercury. 
Next  to  Mercury  is  Veims,  (3),  represented  by 
a  larger  ball.  The  earth  is  represented  (No.  4), 
by  an  ivory  ball,  having  some  circles  and  a  map 
sketched  upon  it.  The  wire  which  supports 
the  earth,  makes  an  angle  with  the  ecliptic,  of 
66i°,  tile  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the 
ecliptic.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  earth's  axis  isa  dial 
plate,  (No.  9.)  having  an  index,  pointing  to  the 
hours  of  the  day,  as  the  earth  turns  round  its 
axis.  Round  the  earth  is  a  ring  supported  by 
two  small  pillars,  representing  the  orbit  of  tiic 
moon;  and  the  divisions  upon  it  answer  to  the 
moon's  latitude.  The  motion  of  this  ring  renre- 
senis  the  motion  of  the  moon's  orbit,  accoiuing 
to  that  of  ilic  nodes.  Within  tliis  ring  is  the 
iiiooi:,  (No.  jj,   having  a  black  tap  or  caac,  by 
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which  Its  motioD  rcpresenU  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  according  to  her  age.  Without  the  orbits 
of  the  earth  ami  moon,  is  Mars, (No.  6.)  The  next 
in  order  to  Mars  is  Jupiter,  and  his  four  moons, 
(No.  7.)  Each  of  these  moons  is  supported  by  a 
wire  fixed  in  a  socket,  which  turns  altout  tlie 

f)illarsupj>ortins:  Jupiter.  These  satellites  may 
le  turned  by  the  l^and  to  any  position,  and  yet, 
when  the  machine  is  pu<  into  motion,  diey  will 
all  move  in  their  proper  times.  The  outermost 
of  all  is  Saturn,  his  five  moons,  and  his  ring, 
(No.  8.)  These  moons  are  supported  and  con- 
trived, similar  to  those  of  Jupiter. 

764.  The  machine  is  put  in  modon,  by 
tumm^  a  small  winch,  (No.  14)  ;  and  the  whole 
system  is  also  raovud  by  this  winch,  and  by  pull- 
ing out,  and  pushing  in,  a  sniall  cylindrical  pin 
above  tlie  hanole.  M'hen  it  ia  pushed,  all  the 
planetSf  both  primary  and  secondary,  will  move 
according  to  tlieir  resjiective  periods,  by  turning 
Uie  handle.  When  it  is  drawn  out,  the  motions 
of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  wilt  be 
stopped,  while  all  the  rest  move  witliuut  interrup- 
tion. There  is  also  a  brass  lamp,  having  two 
convex  glasses,  to  be  put  in  room  of  the  sun ; 
and  also,  a  smaller  earth  and  moon,  made  some- 
what in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  each 
other,  which  may  be  put  on  at  pleasure.  Tlie 
lamp  turns  round  at  the  same  time  with  the  earth, 
and  the  glasses  of  it  cast  a  strong  light  u[ion  lit-r ; 
and  when  tlie  smaller  earth  and  moon  are  iilactd 
on,  it  will  l)e  easy  to  show  when  either  of  them 
will  be  eclipsed. 

765.  Mr.  Ferguson's  orrery, plate  XII.  fig.  2, 
shows  the  motions  of  the  Sun,  Mercury,  Venu.s, 
£artli,  and  Moon;  and  occasionally  tlie  superior 
planets.  Mora,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  may  be  put 
on.  Jupiter's  four  satelhtes  are  put  round  him  in 
tlieir  proper  times,  by  a  small  winch;  and  Sa- 
turn nas  bis  five  satellites,  and  his  ring,  which 
keeps  its  parallelism  round  the  sun  ;  and  by  a 
lamp  put  m  the  sun's  place,  tlie  ring  shows  all  its 
various  phases  already  descril)ed.  In  the  centre, 
No.  1,  represents  tlie  sun  ;  No.  2,  Mercury;  No. 
3,  Venus;  No.  4,  the  earth;  No.  6,  is  a  siderial 
dial-plate  under  tlie  earth ;  and  No.  7,  a  solar 
dial-plate  on  the  cover  of  die  machine.  The  in- 
dex of  tlie  former  shows  siderial  time,  and  of  the 
latter,  soinr  lime. 

766.  The  earth  always  keeps  opposite  to  a 
moving  index,  (No.  10),  which  sliews  tlie  sun's 
daily  change  of  place,  and  also  tlie  days  of  the 
mouths.  Tlie  earth  is  half  covered  with  a  black 
€«p,  for  dividing  the  apparently  enlightened  half 
next  the  sun,  from  the  other  half,  vvhich,  when 
turned  away  from  him,  is  in  the  dark.  The  edge  of 
tlie  cap  represfnls  Uie  circle  bounding  light  arid 
darkneu,  and  .shows  at  what  time  tlie  sun  rises 
aod  sets  to  all  places  throughout  the  year.  Tbe 
earth's  axis  inclines  23|°  from  the  axis  of  the 
ecliptic;  by  which  means,  the  different  len^ths 
of  days  and  ni<:;hts,  and  the  cause  of  the  vario((S 
season.^,  are  demonstrated  to  sight. 

767.  Tlicre  is  a  broad  horizon,  to  the  upper 
side  of  which  in  fixed  a  meridian  semicircle,  in 
the  north  and  south  points.  From  the  lower 
side  of  tliis  thin  horixontal  plate  stand  out  four 
small  wires,  to  which  is  fixed  a  twilight-circle, 
eighteen  degreci  from  the  graduaU'd  side  of  the 


horizon,  all  round.  This  horizon  may  ot  pi*!! 
upon  the  earth  (when  the  cap  is  tiken  awa/), 
and  rectified  to  the  latitude  of  any  place ;  an<l 
then  by  a  small  %vire,  called  the  solar  ray,  wfuch 
may  be  put  on,  so  as  to  proceed  dtrvciiy  frum 
llie  sun's  centre  towards  the  earth's,  but  to  come 
no  farther  than  almost  to  touch  the  horizon.  The 
beginning  of  twilight,  tune  of  sun  rising,  with 
his  amplitude,  meridian  altitude,  time  of  setting, 
amplitude  then,  and  end  of  twilight,  are  showa 
for  every  day  of  the  year,  at  that  place  to  which 
the  horizon  is  rectified. 

768.  The    moon,  (No.   5.)  exhibits    all    the 
phases  already  described.     When  the  horizon  is 
rectified  to  the  latitude  of  any  given  plai       •' 
times  of  tlie  moon's  rising  and  setting,  t 
with  her  amplitude,  are  shown  to  tliat  pU^ 
well  as  the  sun's ;  and  all  the  various  |ilienoiiit 
of  the  harvest  moon  are  made  obvious  to  iv^ 
The  moon's   orbit,  (No.  9.)  is   inclined   lo 
ecliptic,  (No  11.)  one  half  being  above,  and 
other  below  it.     The  nodes,  or  points  at  0  and  I 
lie  in  the  pbne  of  tlie  ecliptic,  as  before  des 
ed,  and  shift  backward,  through  all  its  sines ; 
degrees,  in  18)  years. 

769.  The  degrees  of  the  moon's  latitude, 
the  highest  in  N  L,  (north  latitude,)  ancl  lov 
at  S  L,  (south  latitude,)  are  engraven  both  wad 
from  her  nodes  at  0  and  0 ;  and,  as  the  mo 
rises  and  falls  in  her  orbit,  according  to  its 
nation,  her  latitude  and  distance  from  her 
are  shown  for  every  day,  baring  first  rectifi'''  ^^^ 
orbit,  so  as  to  set  the  nodes  to  tlieir  prop*  r 
in  the  ecliptic ;  and  then,  as  lliey  come  ab 
different,  and  almost  opposite  tunes  of  the 
and  then  point  towards  the  sun,  all  the  ecllpi 
may  be  shoMm  for  hundreds  of  years  C^- 
any  new  rectification),  by  turning  the  mju 
backward,  for  time  past,  or  forward  for 
to  come. 

770.  At  17°  distance  from  each  node,  on 
sides,  is  engraved  a  small  sun;  and  at  12' 
tance  a  small  moon,   which  show  the  Ui  . 
soUr  and   lunar  cchpses;    and    when,    . 
change,  the  moon  fiills  between  eiiht-r  m 
suns  and  the  node,  the  sun  will  be  ecli|   V  J  .  , 
day  pointed  to  by  the  annual  imiex,  ( N 
when  at  any  fhll,  the  moon  fid  Is  hi  ' 
of  the  little  moons  and  node,  slic  will  i 
and   the  aruiual  index  shows  the  day  of  i 
eclipse.    There  is  a  circle  of  29}  equal  puts  (Z 
8 )  on  the  cover  of  the  machine,  on  which  an 
dex  shows  the  days  of  the  moon's  agr.     There 
a  jointed  wire,  of  which,  one  end  !>« 
a  hole  in  the  upright  stem  that  hoJi : 
cap,  and  tlie  wire  laid  into  a  small  t 
which  may  be  occasionally  put   up 
Mercury,  shows  the  direct  and   f<'t! 
tions  of  tliese  two  planets,  with  thru    • 
limei  and  places,  as  seen   from  tli).'  • 
whole  macliincry  b  turned  by  a  wm 
and  IS  so  easily  moveii,  that  a  clovK       „      . 
it,  without  any  danger  of  stopping. 

771.  Mr.  Jones's  rianelarium,  plate  XI. 
1,  represents  in  a  general    manner,  by 
parts  of  its  machinery,  all  the  motions  ajw) 
nomena  of  thr  planetary  system.    Th» 
Consists  of,  the  Sun  in  the  cenlrc,  «ith  the 
nets,  Mercury,   Veaus^  ttic   l:ilarth  aod  M« 
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Jopitcr  and  hit  four  moons,  Saturn  and 

;  «,..4  .,>  {j  ^  occasionally  applied 

1  i''  plinet  Herscbel  and  his 

ID-    .  .nh  and  moon  is  applied  a 

fruaeC  U,  only  four  wheels  and  two 

ptoioas,  w)  !>  preserve  the  eanli's  axis 

D  it*  proper  jianiiit^lum  m  its  motion  round  the 

m,  uid  to  give  the  moon  her  due  revolution 

Am  dw  Mrtb  at  the  fame  time.    These  wliecb 

■ccoBBecttd  with  the  wheel-work  in  the  round 

\n  Mow,  and  the  whole  is  set  in  motion  by  the 

vadi  It,      The  arm  M,  which  carries  round  the 

■DO^  noints  out  on  the  plate,  D,  her  age  and 

|Ims  nr  uiy  situation  in  her  orbit,  and  which 

neardtaiiy  are  engraved  thereon.     In  the  same 

muntt  vie  arm   points   out   her  place  m  the 

B,  in  *igns  and  de^ees,  called  her  geo- 

tttet.    The  moon's  orbit  is  represented 

■U  rim  A';  the  two  joints  of  which,  and 

Ifvk^kl^  it  turns,  denoting  her  nodes.    This 

•MiiaanSe  to  incline  to  any  desired  angle. 

Tk  atk  «i  thu  instrument  is  usually  made  of 

4  Am  inch  or  1)  globe,  papered,  &c.  for  tlte 

pi|Qli;  aad  hy  means  of  tlte  terminating  wire 

fiM  pn  over  it,  points  out  the  changes  of  tiie 

MMi%  ad  the  oifierent  lenutlis  of  days  and 

ti^HMOio^icuotuly.    This  machine  is  also 

■m  to  Tcynsent  the  Ptolemaic  system,  or  such 

■  b  **I(>H5  received ;  which  places  the  earth  in 

4a«MR^ an!  lh«  planets  and  sun  revolving  about 

^  Tliivwy  excellent  instrument  may  ju!>lly  be 

liumkmA  m  ihe  best  devised  piece  of  apparatus 

^\m  rver  beien  contrived  for  the  purpo.<e. 

TTl  TSc  tnie  causes  of  the  solar  and  lunar 

S»here  vrry  clearly  seen  ;  for  by  placing 
Ij.  5,  plate  XI.,  upon  tlie  centre,  in- 
kt  butt  boll  denoting  the  sun,  and  tur- 

Ai  •inch  until  the  moon  comes  into  a 

ht  between  the  centres  of  the  lamp  (or 

■I  te  earth,  the  shadow  of  tlie  moon 

Ul^  the  evth     On  the  other  side,  tJie 

■■  (in  tlie  aforesaid  case)  through  tlie 

of  the   earth,   and    is   by   tliat  means 

And  the  orbit  A,  fig.  1,  is  so  movalilt; 

hktmb  joints  called  nodes,  that  any  person 

__  1B^  rrpresent   tlie   due  position  of  tlie 

Hte  Mi  iiKennediate  spuces  of  the   moon's 

^^',  m4  Ikncc  abow  when  tliere  will,  or  will 

•■  K  ■•  e«lipw  of   either  lumiiury,    and 

**«*§  fniuiiy  of  each  will  be.     While  tlie 

^MiitCMCinuing  to  move  round  tlie  eanli,  the 

M  Ibc  ctaaie  wUI  to  illuminate  her,  that 

•^  w  new.  dichotomised,  giblmus, 

lie.  will  be  seen  just  as  they  ap- 

bAt^lavcny.     All  tiie  same  phases  of  the 

•  Amt  appear  at  tlie  moon,  will  also  be 

~'.    tIm  melUtes  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn 

^      M«  on'w  >.v  ii.o  hand  ;   yet  all   dieir 

"^■a  Bay  I  cpresi^nted,  excepting 

*^  whtivi  jiid  distances. 

^Jl  He  Tcajcctorium  Limare,  fig.  8,  plate 

^K  n  bttnd^,  by  delineating  Uie  paths  of 

■eivA  tpj  moon,  to  tliow  what  sort  of  curves 

^^wakt  m  the  ethrreal  regions.     S  is  the  sun, 

**l  £  ibe  carlb,  whose  centres  are  ninety-five 

■Mbn  (&CHM  from  each  other ;  every  inch  an- 

•■wim  to  XfiOOJOOO  of  miles.     M  is  the  moon, 

vAvt^ClBOv  if  Jl  ports  of  im  inch  from   the 


eartli's  in  this  machine,  this  being  in  just  pro" 
portion  to  the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth. 
A  A  is  a  bar  of  wood,  to  be  moved  by  hand 
round  the  axis  g,  which  is  fixed  in  the  wheel  Y 
The  circumference  of  this  wheel  is  to  tlie  cir- 
cumference of  die  small  wheel  L,  below  the  other 
end  of  the  bar,  as  365^  days  to  29},  or  as  a  year 
is  to  a  lunation.  The  wheels  are  grooved  round 
their  edges,  and  in  the  grooves  is  the  catgut 
string  GG,  crossing  between  tiie  wheels  at  X. 
On  the  axis  of  the  wheel  L,  is  the  index  F,  in 
which  is  fixed  the  moon's  axis  M,  for  carryiag  her 
round  tlie  eartli  E,  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  wheel 
L  in  the  time  tJiat  the  induK  goes  round  a  circle 
of  291  equal  parts,  which  are  the  days  of  the 
moon's  age.  The  wheel  Y  hais  the  months  and 
days  of  the  year  all  round  its  limb;  and  in  the 
bar  A  A  is  fixed  the  index  /,  which  points  out  the 
days  of  the  months  answering  to  the  days  of  the 
moon's  age,  shewn  by  the  index  F,  in  the  circle 
of  294  e^iual  parts  at  ttie  other  end  of  the  bar. 
On  the  axis  of  the  wheel  is  put  the  piece  I>,  below 
the  cock  C,  in  which  this  axis  turns  round ;  and 
in  D  are  put  the  pencils  e  and  m,  directly  under 
the  eartli  C  and  moon  M  ;  so  that  m  is  carried 
round  e  as  M  is  round  £. 

774.  I^y  the  machine  on  an  even  floor,  pres- 
sing gently  on  the  wheel  Y,  to  cause  its  spiked 
feet  (of  which  two  appear  at  P,  the  third  being 
supposed  to  be  hid  froui  the  sight  by  Ihe  wheel) 
to  enter  a  little  into  the  floor  to  secure  the  wheel 
from  turning.  Then  lay  a  paper  about  four  feet 
long  under  (be  pencils  t  and  m,  cross-ways  to  the 
bar ;  which  done,  move  the  bar  slowly  round 
the  axis  g  of  the  wheel  Y  ;  and  as  the  earth  E 
goes  round  the  sun  S,  the  moon  M  will  go  round 
the  earth  with  a  duly  proportioned  velocity;  and 
the  friction  wheel  W,  running  on  the  floor,  will 
keep  the  bar  from  bearing  too  heavily  on  the 
pencils  e  and  m,  which  willi  delineate  the  puilis 
of  the  earth  and  mooo.  As  the  index  I  points 
out  the  days  of  llie  months,  die  index  F  shows 
the  moon's  age  on  these  daySj  in  the  circle  of 
29i  equal  paru.  And,  as  this  last  index  points 
to  the  difl'ertnt  days  in  its  circle,  the  like  nu- 
meral figures  may  be  set  to  those  parts  of  the 
curves  of  the  earth's  and  moon's  paths,  wheie 
the  pencils  e  and  m  are  at  those  times  re- 
spectively, to  shew  the  places  of  the  earth  and 
moon.  If  the  pencil  e  be  pushed  a  very  little 
ofl*,  as  if  from  tlie  pencil  m,  to  about  ^  part  of 
tlieir  distance,  and  the  pencil  m  pushed  as  much 
towards  e  to  bring  them  to  the  same  distances 
again,  tliough  not  to  the  same  points  of  space ; 
tlien  m  goes  round  r,  e  will  go  as  it  were  round 
the  centre  of  gravity  between  the  earUi  t  and 
moon  w  \  but  this  motion  will  not  sensibly 
alter  the  figure  of  tlie  earth's  path  or  that  of  tlie 
moon's. 

775.  If  a  pin,  as  ;i,  be  put  Oirough  the  pencil 
in,  with  its  htrad  towards  that  of  the  pin  g,  in  the 
pencil  f,  its  head  will  always  keep  thereto  as  m, 
goes  round  p,  or  as  the  same  side  of  the  moon  is 
still  obverted  to  die  earth.  But  the  piup,  which 
may  be  considt'ied  as  an  ef^ujlorial  diameter  of 
the  moon,  will  turn  quite  round  the  point  m, 
making  all  possible  angles  widi  ilie  line  of  iL« 
progress,  or  line  of  the  moon's  path.    This  is 
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an  ocular  proof  of  tfie  moon's  turning  round  her 
axis. 

Sect.  II.     Or   thb  Punctpal   Ihstucmekts 
ijaed    for    making   AstbokomicaL  Urser- 

VATIOXS. 

776.  In  praclical  astronomy  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  place  conveniently  situated,  and  suitably 
furnished  with  proper  astronomical  instruments. 
It  should  have  an  uninterrupted  view  figm  the 
zenith  down  to,  or  even  below,  the  horizon,  at 
least  towards  its  cardinal  points.  For  ihts  pur- 
pose that  part  of  the  roof  in  particular  which  lies 
in  the  ditection  of  the  meridian,  should  have 
moveable  covers,  which  may  easily  he  moved  and 
put  9n  again ;  by  which  means  an  instrument 
may  be  directed  to  any  point  of  xite  heavens  be- 
tween llie  horizon  and  lenit)*,  either  northward 
or  soiiiliward.  This  place,  called  an  ohsurvalitry, 
siiould  contain  some,  if  not  all,  of  ilie  followuig 
instruments: 

777.  1.  A  pendulum  clock  for  showing  equal 
time.  This  should  shuw  time  in  hours,  minutes, 
and  seconds;  and  with  which  die  observer,  by 
hearing  the  be-its  of  the  pendulum,  may  count 
tliem  by  his  ear,  while  his  eye  is  employed  on  die 
motion  of  the  celestial  object  he  is  observing.  Just 
before  the  object  arrives  at  t}>e  position  described, 
the  observer  should  look  on  tlie  clock  and  mark 
tlie  time,  suppose  it  6h.  15inin.  25sec, ;  tlien 
saying.  2o,  26,  27,  28,  &c.  responsive  to  the 
beat  of  ihe  pendulum,  till  \\e  sees  through  the  in- 
strument the  object  arrived  at  tl^e  posiiton  expec- 
ted ;  which  suppose  to  happen  when  he  says  38, 
he  Uien  writes  down  9h.  \5m.  38sec.  for  the  time 
of  observation,  annexing  the  year  and  tlie  day  of 
the  moDtli. 

778.  2.  All  achromatic  refracting  telescope,  or 
a  reflecting  one,  of  two  feet  at  least  in  length,  for 
observing  particular  phenomena.  See  Uie  de- 
scription under  Optics. 

779.  3.  A  micrometer,  for  measuring  small 
angular  distances.     See  Micrometer 

780.  Astronomical  quadrants,  both  mural  and 
portable,  for  obser\ing  meridian  and  other  alti- 
tudes of  tilt  btxliM. 

781.  4.  The  mural  quadrant,  so  called  from 
murus  a  wall:  it  is  in  die  form  of  a  quarter  of  a 
circle,  contained  under  two  radii  at  right  angles 
to  one  annUier,  and  an  arch  equal  to  one  fourtli 
part  of  the  circumference  of  llie  circle.  This  is 
the  most  useful  and  valuable  of  all  the  ostrono- 
nomic.il  instruments  ;  and,  as  it  is  sometimes 
fixed  to  the  side  of  a  stone  or  brick  wall,  and  llie 
phme  of  it  erected  exactly  in  tlic  plane  of  the 
inciidian,  it  receives  the  name  of  mural  quadrant. 
Tytho  Drahe  was  the  first  person  who  applied 
tins  areli  to  a  wall ;  and  Flamslced  the  tirst  in 
i-'.n^lund  who,  with  indefatigal)le  patuj,  fixed  one 
up  in  liie  royal  observatory  at  Greenwich. 

7U:^.  Mural  quadrants  have  usually  been  made 
from  live  to  tight  feet  radius.  Fig.  1,  plate 
Mil.  ri'presenls  the  instrument  fixt?d  to  the 
wall.  The  frume  is  formed  of  flat  bars,  and 
Blretigdiened  by  edge  bars,  fitted  underneath  pcf- 
petuiicular  totiiem.  The  radu  11  It,  A  A,  being 
ilivided  each  into  four  (^{ual  paits,  serve  t»  find 
(iif  (MHifts  nan<l  l\hy  which  tttcquadmnt  is  freely 
HUiiaided  on  its  iron  supports,  tluu  aic  fastcnui 


in  the  wall.  One  or  the  supports,  R,  is 
scnted  separately  in  e  on  one  side  of  the  qi 
It  is  moveable  by  means  of  a  long  slender  rod  E  Fj 
or  ef\  which  ^oes  into  a  hollow  strew  m  ordel 
to  restore  the  instrument  to  its  situation  when  ^ 
is  discovered  lo  be  a  little  deran.'-'?  Thi*  nB| 
be  known  by  the  very  tine  per[)'  roq 

11  A,  which  ought  always  to  co 
same  point  A  of  the  limb,  and  carefully  i 
to  be  so  by  a  small  magnifying  telescope 
observation. 

783,  In  order  to  prevent  the  unjtpndti! 
so  great  ^  machine,  tnere  should  l" 
the  limb  four  copper  eara  with  >' 
K,  If  K.    There  are  others  along  trie  ra 
and  11  fi ;  each  of  tliese  cockk 
screws,  into  which  is  fastened  the  eanr 
fixed   behind   Ihe  quadrant.     Over    tlie 
slonc  which  supports  i|»e  in><'">""'',  audi 
same  height  as  ihe  centre,  >  ^rii 

ttie  axii  P  O,  which  is  perp'  l 
of  the  iiwtniijient,  and  which  would  pass  l 
t)ie  centre  if  it  was  continued,     lliis  axif  j 
on  two  pivots  P.     On  this  ajib  is  fixed 
angles  anotlier  branch,  O  N,  loaded  at  its 
mily  with  a  weight,  N,  capable  of 
witti  its  weight  that  of  the  telescope  L 1 
the  axis,  by  its  extremity  nearest  the  qt 
carries  the  wooden  frame  P  R  M,  which  ui 
ed  to  tlie  telescope  in  M.    The  counterpoL 
off  from  the  oliserver  tlie  weight  of  die  tel 
when   he  raises  il,  and  hinders  him  from  i 
forcing  or  straining  the  inslnimenL     The 
extremity,  \',  of  the  telescope,  is  fumisJi* 
two  small  wheels,  which  take  the  Lmb 
quadrant  on  its  two  sides.     The  telescope t 
bears  any  more  upon  die  limb  than  the 
friction  of  these  two  wheel* ;  which  r«nd| 
motion  so  extremely  ca^y  and  pleasant, 
giving  it  with  the  hand  only  a  small  mocia 
telescope  will  run  of  itself  over  a  great  put! 
limb,  balanced  by  the  counterpoise  N. 

781.  When  tlie  telescope  is  to  be  stopj 
certain  position,  the  copper  hand  T  is  to  be  I 
use  of,  which  embraces  die  limb  and  spr 
the  bottom.     It  is  fixed  by  a  setting  screw, 
fastens  it  to  the  limb.    Then,  m  tuniine 
gulaling  screw,  the  telcscrqie  will  be  *af 
which  is  continued  unid  the  sur,  or  other  ( 
whose  altitude  is  observing,  W  on  tlic  Ivor 
fine  thread  in  tlic  tetejico}>e.     Tlien  on  t)i«l 
X,  supporting  the  telcscojxr,  and  carrying  i 
nier  or  nonius,  will  be  seen  ihf  number  of  d^ 
and  minuter,  and  even  qn  i  nut 

the  angular  height  of  tlie  oi  ■ '  d  isi 

to.    The  remainder  is  easily  u-^umAUed 
two  or  three  seconds  nearly. 

785.  TliCre  are  sevi 
the  divisions  of  a  i: 
usually  from  five  or  i 
which  is  most  comm  d  itl 

nier  or  nonius,  the  im, :  PeW^ 

Frenchman.    This  *Trnicf  consists  <»f  a 

copoer  or  bt:iss,  CUAH.   fi-'.  i..    wf.i 

small  portion  of  X,  fig.  I,  > 

The  lenpth,  C  J),  is  divjiJ. 

p.irls,  and  pl:ice<i  conti^uuuiily  wu  «  i»jtuim 

the     divi^ooxi    uf    Uui    liinh  of  t!ic    «4ua 
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:  twcBtfKMie  dmaon*,  and  therehy  di- 
at  iescth  into  twenty  equal    parts. 

first  division  of  the  vernier  pece 
,  beginning  at  the  point  D,  is  a  little 
or  to  die  1^  (tf  the  6nt  division  of  the 
1  to  15*. 

le  second  divisiim  of  the  vonier,  is  to 
die  second  divison  of  dtc  limb  double 

difference,  or  dff;  and  so  on  to  the 
and  last  division  <m  die  left  of  die  ver- 
;  where  the  twenty  differences  being 
:Hi,each  of  the  twentieth  pert  <tf  die  di- 
le  limb,  this  last  division  will  be  found 
actly  with  die  twenty-first  division  of 
f  the  (quadrant  The  index  must  be 
i  twentieth  part  of  a  divisi<ni,w  15*  to 
»  make  the  sec<md  division  on  die  ver- 
de  with  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  limb, 
oner  fn  tnovii^  two  SOths,  or  30*,  we 

at  the  secoEa  divisiim  of  the  index, 
irill  be  a  coincidence  widi  a  division  of 

Thus  the  beginning,  D,  of  die  vernier, 
Iways  the  line  of  redioniw,  has  advan- 
i%-isions,  or  SCT  to  the  rig^t,  whm  the 
isioD,  marked  30  mi  the  vernier,  is  seen 
Mid  exactly  with  one  of  the  lines  of  the 

le  plate  of  coppor  whidi  carries  the 
is  placed  on  die  side  of  the  quadrant, 
I  two  verniers.  The  outer  line  CD  di- 
minutes  into  twenty  parts,  or  15"  each, 
or  line  A  B  answers  to  die  parts  of  ano- 
on,  not  havii^  90°,  but  06  parts  of  the 
It  is  usually  adopted  by  Ei^lish  astro- 

0  account  oi  the  baiity  of  its  subdivi- 
adi  of  the  96  portions  <^  die  quad* 
unralent  to  56'  15  of  the  usual  divisions. 
ltd  on  the  limb  into  sixteen  parts,  and 
if  the  vernier  A  B  contains  tweiitv-five 
lirisions ;  and  being  divided  itself  into 
or,  immediately  fpye  parts,  the  value  of 
rhich  is   8"  47i"'. 

The  portable  astronomical  quadrant  b 

made    from   twelve  to   twenty-three 

Fig.  2,  plate  XIII.  represents  one  of 

1  strongly  framed  together  by  crossed 
iilar  bars.  The  arch  A  C,  and  tele- 
',  are  divided  and  constructed  in  a  simi- 
T  to  the  mural  quadrant,  but  generally 
be  division  of  ninety-six  parts.  The 
ise  to  the  telescope  T  is  represented  at 
M  another  counterpoise  to  the  quadrant 
.  The  quadrant  is  fixed  to  a  lon^  axis, 
s  into  the  pillar  K  R.  Upon  this  axis 
1  index,  which  points  to,  and  subdi- 
I  vernier,  the  divisions  of  the  azimuth 

Tliis  azimuth  circle  is  extremely  use- 
ing  the  azimuth  of  a  celestial  body,  at 
lU  altitude  is  observed.  Tlie  upper 
;  axis  is  firmly  connected  with  the  ad- 
une  G  H  ;  and  the  pillar  is  supported 
>5sed  feet  at  the  bottom  of  the  pillar  K 
\te  adjusting  screws  a  bed. 
khen  the  instrument  is  erected  for  ob- 
it is  necessary  that  two  adjustments  be 
nrtely  made ;  one,  that  the  place  or  sur- 
«  instruuient  be  truly  perpendicular  to 
Ml ;  the  other,  that  the  Une  supposed  to 
from  the  ccaixe  to  the  first  line  of  the 


linih,  be  truly  on  a  level  or  parallel  with  die  ho- 
rizcm.  Hie  fiirt  of  these  particulars  is  done  by 
means  of  the  thread  and  plummet  p ;  th«>  thread 
of  which  isQsually  of  very  fine  silver  wire,  and 
is  placed  opposite  to  a  mark  made  upon  the 
end  of  the  limb  of  the  instntmoat  Tbe  four 
screws  at  the  foot  abedf  are  to  be  turned  until 
a  perfect  oHncidence  is  observed  of  the  diread 
upon  the  mark,  whidh  is  accurately  observed  by 
means  of  a  small  telescope  T,  mat  fits  to  the 
limb.  The  odier  adjuatmoit  is  effected  by  means 
of  die  spirit4«vel  L,  wfaidi  applies  on  the  frame 
G I^  aiid  die  small  screws  turned  as  before  nntil 
die  bubble  c^  air  in  the  level  settles  in  the  mid- 
dle of  die  tube.  The  dotted  tube  £  Bis  a  kind 
of  prover  to  the  instrument;  for,  observing  at 
whi^  mark  the  centre  of  it  appears  against,  or, 
by  putting  up  a  mark  against  it,  it  will  at  any 
time  discover  if  the  instrument  has  been  di»> 

E laced.  The  screw  S,  at  the  index,  is  the  rega- 
Lting  or  adjusting  screw,  to  move  the  telescope 
and  index,  during  die  obseivatwn,  with  the  ut- 
most nicety. 

Sect.  VII.— The  MtraAL  Cibcls. 

790.  Valuable  as  have  been  the  services  which 
the  astronomical  quadrant  has  rendered  to  astro- 
nomical science,  its  use,  in  modem  times,  has 
been  altogether  superseded  by  the  muial  cLrde, 
of  which  we  shall  row  give  the  descriptkm  and 
use: — 

791.  The  circle,  with  its  attached  tdescope,  is 
made  to  revolve  by  means  of  a  horizontal  axis, 
which  vrorics  in  collars  fixed  in  the  stone  wall. 
The  plane  of  the  circle,  see  plate  X.  fig.  3,  is  p»* 
rallel  to  the  wall,  but  the  graduations  are  made 
on  the  outer  rim  of  the  instrument,  which  rim 
is  perpendicular  to  the  wall. 

792.  These  graduations  are  viewed  ^d  read 
off"  by  six  microscopes  fixed  to  the  wall,  one  of 
which  microscopes  is  represented  at  A,  and  the 
places  of  the  five  others  (precisely  similar  to  the 
former)  are  marked  by  (he  letters  B,  C,  D,  E, 
F.  The  microscopes  are  distant  firom  each  other 
sixty  degrees,  or  so  placed  as  nearly  as  can  be  by 
the  instrument  maker. 

793.  The  rim  is  divided  into  equal  parts  of 
five  minutes  each,  and  the  readings  off  to  a  len 
number  of  minutes,  and  to  single  seconds,  are 
effected  by  the  micrometer  microscopes,  A,  B, 
&c.  the  construction  of  which  is  as  follows : 
The  microscope  A,  or  micrometer  microscope  A, 
is  directed,  as  it  is  shown  in  the  figure,  to  the 
rim  on  which  the  graduations  are  made.  Con- 
sider the .  object  to  the  microscope  to  be  one 
graduation  of  the  instrument,  or  the  space  oc- 
cupied by  five  minutes.  The  image  of  this 
space  will  be  formed  in  the  conjugate  focus  of 
the  object  glass,  and  will  be  seen  disdnctly 
through  die  eye-glass  of  the  microscope,  when 
the  above-mentioned  image  is  in  its  focus.  In 
this  latter  focus  (the  focus  of  the  eye-glass)  are 
placed  a  thin  indented  slip  of  metal,  and  a  wire 
capable  of  being  moved  in  a  parallel  direction 
from  one  mark  of  division  to  another  by  means 
of  a  screw.  The  revolutions  of  the  screw,  and 
parts  of  its  revolution,  are  noted  by  means  of  a 
screw-head  and  graduated  plate.  Now,  it  is 
desirable,  for  the  more  convenient  noting  of  the 
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results  of  observations,  that  by  the  five  revolu- 
tions of  the  screw,  the  wire  should  be  translated 
through  the  space  occupied  by  five  minuies ;  in 
which  case  one  revolution  would  answer  to  one 
minute,  and  one-sixtietli  lo  a  second.  The  mode 
of  effecting  this  may  be  thus  explained  : — 

794.  Suppose  tlie  object-glass  of  the  microt- 
cope  being  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  gra- 
duated rim,  and  there  bein;:;  distinct  mion,  that 
the  moveable  wire  appears  to  be  translated  through 
the  five  minuies  by  tive  revulutioos  and  a  half  of 
the  screw.  In  such  case  the  image  of  the  five 
minutes  is  too  small.  It  will  be  increased  by 
moviDg  the  object-glass  towards  the  {n^uated 
rim ;  the  eye-glass,  with  its  wire,  &.c.  being  ad- 
justed, by  a  separate  movement,  to  distinct  vi- 
sion. A  second  trial  must  now  be  made,  to  as- 
certain whether  five  revolutions  of  tlie  screw  are 
equal  or  not  to  the  translation  of  tJie  wire  over 
tlie  image  of  five  minutes  of  the  divided  lirab. 
If  there  is  not  an  equality,  the  stdjustments  roust 
be  repeated  till  there  be  au  exact  correspondence, 
as  considerable  trouble  is  thereby  saved  in  re- 
ducing the  graduationi  of  the  screw-head  to 
minutes  and  seconds.  If  the  microscope  of  the 
micrometer  were  allowed  to  remain  in  its  first 
state,  then,  since  55  revolutions  =  5',  one  re- 
volution would  equal  50.454"  &.c. 

795.  But,  whatever  be  the  value  of  a  revolu- 
tion, the  uses  of  the  moveable  wire  and  indented 
slip  of  bra-i-s  are  the  same.  A  star  is  observ^l 
on  the  centre  of  the  cross-wire  of  the  telescope  ; 
and  on  looking;  through  the  microscope,  the  in- 
dex, or  slip  of  brass,  occupies,  probably,  a  place 
between  two  graduations.  The  wire  moved  from 
the  index,  eitlier  to  the  graduation  above  or  be- 
low it,  measures  tlie  distance  of  the  index  from 
that  graduation  by  the  revolutions  of  the  screw- 
bead,  for  Gonvenience,  each  tooth  of  the  in- 
dented brass  answers  to  one  minute,  so  that  if  the 
wire  is  moved  from  the  index  post,  two  teeth,  and 
the  index  of  the  screw-head  points  to  37.  then 
2'  37"  are  to  be  added  lo,  or  subtracted  from,  the 
degrees  and  minutes  which  are  read  off  by  the 
eye  without  the  aid  of  the  micrometer.  In  every 
observation  all  the  six  microscopes  are  used,  to 
diminish  the  errors  of  division,  and  the  effects  of 
partial  expansion. 

796.  In  reading  off  at  the  several  microscopes, 
we  need  only  lo  attend  to  the  seconds.  For, 
suppose  a  star  to  be  in  the  pole,  and  the  teles- 
cope directed  to  it,  the  whole  circle  must  be 
turned  round  in  the  direciioo  from  D  towards  C, 
D,  8cc, ;  and  the  end  of  the  telescope,  instead  of 
being  directed,  as  in  the  figure,  to  a  point  in  the 
south,  between  B  and  C,  will  be  directed  to  a 
point  between  D  and  A.  If  (the  telescope  being 
directed  to  tlie  pole)  the  reading  off  at  the  mi- 
crometer A  were  0**  0*  0",  the  index  error  would 
be  0  If  the  other  microscopes,  F,  E,  B,  &c. 
were  placed  exactly  at  equal  distances,  the  rcul- 
ing  off  at  them  would  be  60",  120",  180°,240», 
360°.  This,  however,  is  not  likely  to  take  place, 
lbe  index  error  of  each  will  probably  be  of  some 
magnitude.  The  reading  off  at  A,  for  instance, 
instead  of  being  0"  0'  0',  may  be  -|-  3",  +  lO', 
-I-  7" ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  reading  off  at 
the  other  miaoscopes,  from  tl<eir  not  being 
placed  at  equal  distances,  or  from  inequality  of 


graduation,  partial  expansion,  or  (rem  ftU  dbm 
causes  conjoined,  may  l>e  00°  ±  4"  60^  ±tf" 
120'=  +  9",  120«-|.  r,fcc, 

799.  Suppose  liiat,  independently  of  the  da 
grees  and  minutes,  the  seconds  at  the  six  n| 
cro.scopes  were  4-  5",  +  r',  4.  4"  -|-  li*  -J-  «^ 
+  9" ;  then  these  are  the  several  index  ttnn 
and  if  the  polar  distance  of  an  obstfrvcd  it« 
were  re,id  off  only  at  one  niicroscop- 

dex  error  belonging  to  that  microscop' 
applied  to  the  polar  distance  so  read  ofl      i :.  :•, 
if  only  the  microscope  B  were  used,  v.\    ■-   >-^^ 
dex  error  is  -|-  12",  and  the  north  "polai 
of  p  Ursa  Minores,  were  read  off,  Iv 
then  deducting  180'*  for  the  position  '-■' 
croscope,  and  12"  for  the  index  error,  \\ 
have  the  north  polar  distance  of  the  sUu  ^  .^ 
4'  34". 

800.  If  all  the  six  microscopes  arc  used,  lb 
mean  index  error,  or  one-sixtn  of  the  setnl 
index  errors,  is  applied  to  the  result  of  the  ie*(nl 
readings.  1 

801 .  The  same  illustration  would  serve  if  «t 
suppose  the  telescope  directed  to  a  star  whiM 
polar  distance  is  previously  known.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, we  knew  uiat  the  north  polar  di5t,uice  <l" 
Polaris  was  1°  41'  4r3"  ;  then  if  the  micnxocMT 
A,  marked  l"  41'  48*5",  we  should  know  tliitil 
index  error  was  T-'?" ;  and  the  equation  to  bei 
plied  to  its  observed  north  polar  distance  ati 
microscope- — 7'2.  In  like  manner  we 
know  from  the  same  star  the  index  errors  1 
other  microscopes,  and  thence  the  i 
error. 

802.  That  the  results  from  this  instroraf 
not  depend  on  the  accurate  positions  of 
croscopcs,   may  be  easily  shown.     Supc 
telescope  directed  to  the  pole,  and  that 
conds  indicated  by  the  micrometer  A  be 
B   indicate  <»  -|-  23" ;   C,  c  -|-  4 ;  D,  rf 
E,  c  -I-  9,  and  F./  -f  15 ;  Kc,d,kc.6t 
the  degrees  and  minutes.      Let  X  !■«  the 
polar  distance  of  any  star  (Capella,  for  es 
X  being  zz  44"  12'  16"),  and  let  the  numb 
seconds  in  X  be  1 6 ;  so  ttiat,  y  being 
grees  and  minutes  f^^y  -{-  16";  then 
strument  being  directed  to   Capella  (uid  i 
sequently  turned  through  an  angle  X)*  n^ 
errors  of  division,  expansion,  and  unce» 
in  reading  off  not  being  consideied,  the 
at  which  it  will  sUnd  will  be  23,  B.  30 ;  C,l 
D,  21  ;  E,  25,  and  F,  3t ;  one-sixUi  of  lh«l 
of  which  if  26-5",  whence  the  uortli  pottfl 
tance  of  Capella  by  the  instrument,  is  i  -f- 1| 
—  ^4<!  Y2'  26'5*:    and   cons«iucntly  tb« 
index  errory  -f  26- 5*  —  *  =  y  -f-  26-5'— « 
16"=  10-5. 

603.  Tlie   index  error  may  be  fiMnd 
same  way  by  any  otlier  s(ur,  since  s  may  I 
angle ;  and  if  the  catalogues  were  exact, 
instrument  pcrfet^,  the  same  index  enot 
result  from  all  stars.  If,  for  insbince,  tlic 
in  jr,  instead  of  16"  were  36",  wtrsltould  stdll 
tlie  same  index  error  10-5".    But  m  praetic 
index  error  will  l>c  found  different  with  dil 
stars,  both  oti  xccount  of  the  imperfectioo  ' 
catalogues,  tlie   inaccuracy  of  grudnattoi 
other   defects   in   the   instrument.      Tbe 
error,  therefore,  is  found  from  obscrvatioMl 
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t,  and  the  mean  of  the  whole 

ind,  is  considered  as  the  ge- 

Tror» 

!  purpose  of  lesseninR  llic  errors 

teiescope  can  be  shtficd  to  dif- 

tibe  cirde,  so  that  instead  of  the 

iiwarl^coiacidiDg  with  (J,  when  the 

pointed  to  the  pole,  it  may  point 

20',  30°,  or  any  other  degree  of 

case  lh«  index  error  in  se- 

>v«,  added  to  the  degrees  and 

the  eye,  is  the  index  enor  of 

ind  circle,  like  the  transit  instru- 
I  three  adjustments,  1.  Iisazismuit 
i.  Its  line  of  coHimation 
iicular  to  the  horizontal 
FoF  coUimation  must  be  made  to 
le  of  the  meridian. 

of  making  the  first  adjust- 
that  for  making  the  like  ad- 
inslt  instrument ;  and  a<  the 
commonly  used  in  conjunc- 
ihe   transit  instrument   for 
■e*of  the  circle  and  its  telescope 
of  the  meridian.     NVlien  a  star  is 
wue    of   the  transit  instru- 
xl  circle,  so  that  the  star  may 
iddle  wire.     Observe,  by  the 
when  a  star  in  or  near  the 
'  meridian,  and  if  it  is  also  at 
t  on  the  middle  vertical  wire  of  the 
moral  circte,  its  line  of  cotlima- 
at))os(ed.     If  a  diScrence  exists, 
f eiact  agreement  takes  place. 

difficulties  attending  the  veri- 

lioe  of  coUimation  in  the  raurul 

I  prevent  its  becoming  a  cood 

t;  though,  in   this  respect,  it 

telesoope  of  the  mural  quad- 

along  the  limb  of  the  quad- 

icannot  be  made  wholly  on  tlie 

"  »n, 

circle  is  evidently  sufficient 
CO  the  extent  of  180°,  the  di^er- 
leelinuions  of  surs  soutii  and  north 
'  tfie  obaeirer.    There  must  be  two 
the  same  object ;  and  besides 
of  a  single  instrument),  the 
and  its  six  microscopt-s, 
Ixod  in  a  stfjnc  wall,  together 
diamrifn:  t'l"  position  of  die 
I-  mean  results 
of  is,  in  a   great 

Flbecrfoi^  y»  (jiviHion  or  p-inial 

I  and  s|)enal  office  of  the  mural 

I  lh«  meridioou,!  nnir^tlar  di»- 

iC  wt  miv  iMpn.i   I'le  prin- 

»iew  t'  the  |>ole 

rem  :i  1  .ii.kvilver, 

1)6- 

ihe 
kuon.  llvnce 
II,  niul  tliA  re- 


lUir'-s  w  if-~M   I'll'  jii 
1  Mid  tenitb  sector. 


first  applietl  by  the  present  astronomer  royal,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  many  iraptovcmonts  on  praclieat 
astronomy  for  which  the  world  is  indebted  to 
that  eminent,  active,  and  unassuming  astrono- 
mer. 

810.  Tlie  precedinj;  is  a  concise  description  of 
the  circle  which  Troughton  fixed  at  the  Royal 
Observatory.  Some  trifling  differences  between 
tlie  results  given  by  it  and  other  instruments, 
lately  induced  Kovemment  to  have  another  made 
by  Jones,  which  is  now  fixed  to  the  west  wall, 
five  feet  from  tlie  otlier  circle.  I^e  agreement 
between  them  is  almost  perfect. 

811.  Dr.  Brinkley  of  Dublin  has  a  circle,  and 
a  very  admirable  one,  which  moves  round  a  pil- 
lar, or  azimutli ;  and  consequently,  in  two 
days  it  determines  double  the  zenitii  distance  of 
any  celestial  object,  lie  employs  only  three 
microscopes  in  readinp  off;  but  the  principle  of 
reading  is  tlie  same  as  that  which  we  have  above 
described ;  ai«d  a  person  who  attentively  con- 
siders what  we  have  said  on  the  subject  of  llie 
Greenwich  circle,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  com- 
prehending the  method  of  usinc;  the  Dublin  one. 

812.  8.  The  Astronomical  or  Equatorial 
Sector,  is  an  instrument  for  finding  the  differ- 
ence, in  right  ascension  and  declination, between 
two  objects ;  the  distance  of  which  is  too  great 
to  be  observed  by  the  micrometer,  and  was  in- 
vented by  Graham.  Let  A  B,  plate  XIII.  fiy.  4, 
represent  an  arch  of  a  ciide  containing  ten  or 
twelve  degrees  well  divided,  having  a  strong 
plitte  C  D  for  its  radius,  fixed  to  tlie  middle  of 
the  arch  at  D  :  let  tliis  radius  be  applied  to  the 
side  of  an  axis  H  FI,  and  be  movable  about  a 
joint  fixed  to  it  at  F,  so  that  tlie  plane  of  the 
sector  may  be  always  parallel  to  the  axis  li  I ; 
winch  being  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  the 
plane  of  the  sector  will  always  be  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  some  hour  circle.  Let  a  telescope  C  E 
DC  movable  about  the  centre  C,  of  tlie  arch  A  B, 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  otJier,  by  turning  a 
screw  at  G  ;  and  let  the  line  of  sight  be  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  sector.  Now,  by  tumin^^  li.e 
i*h'olo  instrument  about  the  axis  II  I,  till  the 
plane  o(  it  be  successively  directed,  first  to  one 
of  the  stars  and  then  to  another,  it  is  easy  to 
move  tlie  sector  about  the  joint  F,  into  such  a 
position,  that  the  arch  A  B,  when  fixed,  shall 
take  m  both  the  stus  in  their  passage,  bv  the 
plane  of  it,  provided  the  difference  of  tlieir  de- 
clinations does  not  exceed  the  arch  A  B.  Then, 
having  fixed  the  plane  of  the  sector  a  little  to 
the  westward  of  botli  the  stars,  move  the  tele- 
scope C  E  by  the  screw  G  ;  and  observp  by  » 
clock  till-  time  of  each  transit  over  the  cross 
hairs,  and  also  the  degree  and  minutes  upon  the 
arch  A  D,  cut  by  the  mdex  at  each  transit ;  then 
in  the  difference  of  the  archM,  th«  difference  o*" 
tJic  declin-itions,  and  by  the  difference  of  t» 
times,  we  liave  the  difference  of  the  right  ascetk 
sions  of  the  stiirs. 

813.  The  dimensions  of  this  tnslntmefit  ai* 
these:  Tlie  Icnu'th  of  the  t.  ■  ' 
of  »Sp  sector,  is  '2 J   fei^i  , 

•«,  near  the  end  C,  u  li   ">' 'i :  !i"  1   ^'-  <i"" 
i),  two  inches.    The  breadth  of  the  limb, 
.V  Li,  IS  1 4  inch  ;  and  its  length  »ix  inches,  con- 
taining t»!n  degree*,  divided  into  quartt-rs.  iitd 
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numbered  from  either  end  to  the  otlier.  n>« 
telescope  carries  a  nonius  or  subdividing  plate, 
whose  length,  bein^  equal  to  sixteen  quarters  of 
a  degree,  is  divided  into  fifteen  equal  parts; 
which,  in  cflect,  divides  the  limb  into  minutes, 
and  by  estimation,  into  smaller  parts.  The 
leni^  of  the  square  axis,  H I F,  is  eighteen 
inches,  and  of  the  part  H I  twelve  inches ;  and 
its  thickness  is  about  a  qu^irter  of  an  inch  :  the 
diameters  of  the  circles  are  each  five  inches  : 
the  thickness  of  the  pktes,  and  the  other  mear 
sures,  may  be  taken  at  the  direction  of  a  work- 
man. 

814.  This  instrument  may  be  rectified,  for 
making  obsen'ations,  in  t]\is  manner:  By  placing 
the  intersection  of  the  cross  hairs  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  plane  of  tlie  sector,  a:>  tlie 
centre  of  tlie  object-^lass,  tlie  plane  descnbed 
by  the  line  of  sight,  during  the  circular  motion 
of  the  telescope  upon  tlie  limb,  will  be  suffici- 
ently true,  or  free  from  conical  curvity ;  which 
may  be  examined,  by  suspending  a  long  plumb- 
line  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  instru- 
ment ;  and,  by  fixing  ihe  plane  of  tlie  sector  in 
a  vertical  position,  and  then  by  observin;?,  while 
the  telescope  is  moved  by  the  screw  aiung  tiie 
limb,  whether  the  cross  hairs  appear  to  move 
along  the  plumb-line. 

815.  The  axis,  hfOy  fig.  5,  may  be  elevated, 
nearly  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  eartli,  by  means 
uf  a  small  common  quadrant;  and  its  error  may 
be  corrt-cted,  by  making  the  line  of  sight  follow 
the  circular  motion  of  any  of  the  circumpolar 
stars,  while  the  whole  insuument  is  moved  al)out 
its  axis,  h/o,  the  telescope  being  fixed  to  the 
limb;  for  this  purpose,  let  the  telescope  k  .  1>^ 
directed  to  the  star  a,  when  it  passes  over  i^te 
hig;hest  point  of  its  diurnal  circle,  and  let  the 
division  cut  by  the  nonius  be  then  noted:  then, 
after  twelve  hours,  when  the  star  comes  to  the 
lowest  point  of  its  circle,  having  tunied  Uie  in- 
strument half  round  its  axis,  to  bring  the  lele- 
Kop«  inlo  the  position  m  n ;  if  die  cross  hairs 
cover  the  same  star  sup|K>se(l  at  b,  die  elevation 
of  the  axis,  h/o,  is  exactly  nght;  but,  if  it  b« 
necessary  to  move  the  telescope  into  the  position 
M  Vf  in  order  to  point  to  the  star  at  <-,  the  arch  m 
tt,  which  measures  the  angle  mfu  or  bfc,  will 
be  known ;  and  then  the  axis  h/o  must  be 
depressed  half  the  quantity  of  this  given  angle, 
if  the  star  passed  below  6,  or  must  be  rais(Hl  so 
much  higher,  if  above  it ;  and  then  tlie  trial  must 
be  repeated,  till  the  true  elevation  of  die  axis  be 
obtained.  By  making  die  like  observations  upon 
the  same  star  on  each  side  the  pule,  in  the  six 
o'clock  hour  circle,  the  error  of  the  axis,  toward 
the  cast  or  west,  may  also  be  found  and  correcteil, 
till  tlte  cross  hairs  follow  die  star  quite  round  ilic 
pole :  for,  supposiog  a  o  p  b  e  tobean  arch  of 
the  meridian  (or  in  the  secotidary  practice  of 
the  six  o'clock  hour  circle),  make  the  angle  a/p 
equal  to  lialf  an  angle  a/Cf  and  the  line/ p  will 
point  to  tlie  pole;  and  the  an^le  o/p,  which  is 
the  error  of  the  axis,  will  be  e<^'al  to  half  the 
angle  b/  c,  or  mfu,  found  by  tlie  observation; 
because  the  difference  of  the  two  angles  a  I  b,  a/ 
c,  is  double  the  difference  of  their  halves  a/0 
aud  a/p>  Unless  the  star  be  near  the  |>ole, 
•IlowtDCt  muft  be  made  for  refractions. 


816.  9.  The  transit  instrument  is 
ol»erving  objects  as  diey  {>ass  over  the  mcridiaaj 
and  consists  of  a  telescope  fixed  at  right  anglq 
to  an  horizontal  axis,  so  supported  that  what  ^ 
called  the  Line  of  coUimotion,  or  Uae  of 
the  telescope,  may  move  in  the  plane 
meridian. 

817.  Let  AD,  plate  X.  fig.  1,  rep 
telescope  fixed,  as  it  is  represented  10  the 
to  an  horizontal  axis  formed  of  two  cones, 
two  small  ends  of  these  cones  are  ground  itM 
two  perfectly  equal  cylinders ;  which  cyltndhol 
ends  are  called  pivots.  These  pivots  rest  oa  Ml 
angidar  bearings,  in  form  like  the  upper  putof 
a  Y,  and  denominated  Y's.  The  Y's  are  piMliI 
in  two  dove-tailed  brass  grooves,  Guteoed  la 
stone  pillars,  £  and  W,  so  erected  as  to  ' 
fecUy  9«teady.  One  of  the  grooves  is  hori 
the  odier  vertical ;  so  that,  by  means  of 
one  end  of  the  axis  may  oe  pushed  a  li'  _ 
wards  or  backwards,  and  the  odier  end  mnj 
either  slightly  depressed  or  elevated.  W 
two  small  movemeuls  are  necessary,  as 
be  soon  explained^  for  two  adjustmeols 
telescope. 

618.  Let  £  be  called  the  eastern  pillar, 
western.     On  the  eastern  end  of  tlie  axis  t| 
(so  that  it  revolves  with  the  axis)  an 
the  upper  part  of  which,   when    the   ti 
revolves,  nearly  slides  along  the  gradual 
of  a  circle ;  attacheil,  as  it  is  shown  in  the 
to  the  easleru   pillar.     The  use  of  this 
the  apparatus  is  to  adjust  the  telescope 
zenith,  or  polar  distance  (for  the  one  is  as 
done  as  die  oUierj  of  a  star,  the  transit  of 
ii  to  be  observed.     Thus,  suppose  Uie 
n  to  be  at  u,  (in  the  upper  part  of  the 
when  the  telescope  is  horizonul ;  then, 
vatiug  the  telescope,   tJie  index  of  a  is 
downwards.      Suppose   the  position  to 
represented  in  the  figure,  then    the  am 
decrees  between  o,  and  what   «>■••    ••"Ux 
marks,  is  the  altitude  of  the  u 
may  so  graduate  the  circle,  that   . 
mark  the  telescope's  zenith  distance;  or, 
m:ike  the  o,  the  beginning  of  the  grad 
lielong  to  that  position  of  the  telescope  in 
it  is  directed  to  the  pole,  the  number  of  d 
See.  between  o  and  any  other  position  of  thti 
will  mark  either  the  telescope's  polar 
if  we  please,  may  be  made  to  tauk.  the 
declination ;  the  telescope  in  all  these  \ 
supposed  to  move  in  the  plane  of  the 

819.  There  are  several  odier  parts  add 
trivances  belonging  to  tlie  iustrumeat  tKN 
in  the  figure ;  for  instance,  one  of  the 
hollowed ;   and,  opposite  the  orifice, 
placed  in  the  pdlar  a  lamp,  which,  thi 
liglit  on  a  plane  speculum,  placed  in  the 
the  telescope,  and  inclined  at  an  angle 
illuminates  the  cross  wires.     It  is  usual, 
large  transits,  to  have  countecpotac^  bj 
the  pressure  of  the  pivots  of  di«  axis 
is  reheved.      We  will    now  explain  the 
principal  adjustments  of  the  transit. 

820.  1 .  To  make  the  axis  on  which 
scope  moves,  horizontal. 

831.  3.  To  make  the  Um  of  coUunalMM 
is  a  grtal  vertical  circle ;  or,  ivhidi  » 
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B^  to  nkt  it  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal 
m. 

Sn.  S.  To  maikt  it  move  in  that  rertical  circle 

wkid  m  Ae  mmdian. 

ttl  lite  first  adjustment  is  effected  by  means 

tfalrvtl;  tfacfi^re  A  is  intended  to  represent 

At  imj  ty  M  banking  bj  means  of  its  upright 

IBM  (bent,  however,  in  their  upper  exlrenil:i*  ^  | 

[■■  Ac  Cvo  pirots  of  the  axis.    The  priocipI-». 

m,  aad  asode  of  rendering  any  axis  faori- 

,  hj  BMMM  of  a  level,  may  be  best  explain rd 

tf  Ai  wbfoiaed  figure. 

m  la  plabe  X,  fig.  2,  tbespirit-leTel  (tnclud- 

9f  JB  that  una  the  brass  tube  that  partly  enve- 

)ipa  M,  thfl  korizoctal  bar  to  which  it  is  affixed, 

■i  te  two  rertical  arms  by  which  it  is  hung  on 

■ycyboder  or  rod)  is  represenled  as  hanging  on 

I  na^  cyiiader  a  h,  the  end  towards  a  lying 

■  aoaldkcl,  wludi  is  capable  cf  I>eing  raised  or 

IpmrA  Vf  a  Krew  B.    The  end  A  of  the  tube  A 

I\«lHii  cooMins  the  level,  i^  also  capable  of 

Ih|  I— uui  or  raised  by  means  of  a  screw  at 

4. «  ■  Aamxi  in  the  figure. 

tti.  If  •  6  were  horisontal,  and  the  tube  of  the 

puallel  to  a  b,  then  the  bubble 


•  oecapy  die  middle,  or  the  two  extremities 
rf^da  WMbae  would  be  equidisunt  from  the  ceo- 


bc,  for  instance,  aty' and  e.    The 

MK  lliif  would  happen  if  the  level  were  re- 

liMi,  AbI  a,  if  it  were  taken  ofT  the  rod,  turned 

MhI*  tada^un  hung  on ;  so  thatd  in  the  second 

MBiiH,  dkooid  occupy  the  place  thai  A  did  in 

w  iMt,  m  Aoald  be  to  the  right  hand.     But  if 

<  K  fkrnU  aoC  be  borizootal,  the  above  circum- 

lake  place.     Suppose  the  end  a 

\  U  to  Wilfcaii  th«  end  k,  then  if  Uie  level  should 

M  h  pwdM  to  a  ft,  the  bubble  might  still 

Mi4  it  Ae  abddle,  by  the  end  at  A  being,  by 

.t  ■■■  qaaatity,  higher  than  the  end  at  h. 

I  I'M  Kvfniag  the  level  the  bubble  cannot 

[■■y^iti  ■■dille;  tioce  then,  the  lower  part  of 

WM  a  A,idaJ  the  lower  pan  of  the  level,  would 

[M  It  Btaatal  at  the  right  hand.     The  bubble, 

t,  mmf  not  Mand  in  the  middle  from  two 

At  want  of  horitontality   in  a  b,  and 

tafamlldism  to  it  in  the  tube  contained 

L  V  dht  level  were  parallel  to  a  b,  and  the 

H^  ef  dte  bobble,  instead  of  being  at  e, 

I  ke  at  A,  OD  revenmR  the  U  vel,  the  other 

i^ of  die  babble  (which,  by  the  reversion, 

I b»  Kwiawh  «)  would  be  Hi  h;  fk  being 

I  to  <  4.     But  suppose  this  is  found  not  to 

[^^  «».  tad  that  me  ettreraitv  of  the  bubble, 

■tnaqt  the  level,  is  at  n,  then  the  circum- 

if  the  bubble  not  standing  «t  the  (wo 

><  ody.  cannot  arise  solely  from  the  end  a 

than  h;  but  the  level  cannot  l>e  par- 


Ftosl:  end  in  t>ie  case  we  have  nut,  tlie  end 
:  be  loiwer  tlian  the  end  at  D,  when  the 
a  in  the  aacond  or  the  revened  poai- 
i;  I*  dcvaie  tbe  eod  at  A.  by  taeaat  of  tlie 
'  ky  Unl  lltf  cxCTRDity  of  die  bubble  shall 
a,  aad  occupy  a  place  intermediate 
'•ad  A,  aad  then  the  level  i%  made  parallel  to 
l#r  ^  B  die  fint  adjuftment.     Next,  by  nurans 
B,   M  defircM  the  eod,   a  that 
of  the  bubble  shall  be  (as  tlicy 
•if^tb  b^t «  /  bong  the  leu^h  of  ilie  bubble)  at 


€  and  f;  then  is  a  6  adjusted  or  made  horizv^O' 
tnl ;  this  second  adjustment  completes  the  ope> 
ration. 

827.  In  the  preceding  reasonings,  a  h  has  been 
considered  (the  whole  of  it)  as  cylindrical  But 
this  is  not  necessary :  it  is  su0icient  if  its  extre- 
mibes  at  a  and  6  (the  pivots),  on  which  the  level 
is  hung,  be  equal  cylinders,  the  axis  of  which  lie 
in  the  same  straight  line.  The  intennediate 
parts  of  the  axis  of  the  transit  between  the  pivots, 
may  be  of  any  form :  they  may  be  formed,  as 
they  generally  are,  of  two  cones.     The  preceding 

Erocess  then  will  render  the  axis  of  the  transit 
orizoDtal ;  the  level,  whether  in  its  primary  or 
in  its  reversed  position,  being  supposed  to  be 
hung  on  the  equally  cylindrical  pivots. 

828.  The  axis  being  now  horizontal,  the  next 
operation  is  to  make  the  line  of  coUimation  de- 
scribe a  great  vertical  circle,  or,  which  is  now 
the  same  thing,  to  make  the  line  of  collimation 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  transit.  The 
telescope  A  D  is  furnished,  like  the  telescope  of 
the  quadrant,  with  a  system  of  cross-wires  placed 
in  Uie  principal  focus  of  the  object-glass.  Sup- 
pose the  wires  so  placed,  that  the  line  of  colli- 
mation is  perpenaicular  to  the  axis  of  tlie  tran- 
sit. If  then  a  small  and  well-defined  object  be 
bisected  by  the  centre  of  the  cross-wires,  it  will 
still  be  bisected  when  the  transit  is  lifted  off  its 
angular  bearings,  reversed  and  directed  to  tlie 
object ;  that  is,  if  the  end  of  the  axis  carrying 
the  index  n,  which  is  placed  on  the  eastern  Y, 
should  be  placed  on  the  western.  Let  now  Uie 
wires  he  deranged,  so  that  their  intersection  is 
moved,  not,  as  in  the  former  case,  in  tlie  plane 
of  the  meridian,  but  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  that  plane,  and  suppose  it  moved  a  little  to- 
wards the  east.  In  this  case,  the  object  before 
bisected  is  no  longer  so,  but  will  be  seen  in  the 
field  of  view  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  present 
centre  of  the  cross-wires.  Reverse  the  telescope, 
then  the  centre  will  be  towards  the  west,  and  llie 
original  object  will  be  seen  a  little  to  the  east  of 
the  centre :  as  much  towards  the  east  as  it  wai 
before  towards  the  west.  If,  therefore,  there 
should  be  two  objects  or  marks  (on  the  horizon, 
for  instance,)  bisected  by  the  centre  of  the  wires 
in  tlie  two  positions  of  the  transit,  the  correction, 
or  adjustment  of  tlie  line  of  collimation  would 
consist  in  moving  the  centre  of  tlie  cross-wires 
half-way  towards  that  object  which  is  not  on  the 
centre. 

829.  But  the  moving  the  centre  of  the  cross- 
wires  half-way  towards  an  object,  is  a  matter  of 
guess,  and  not  of  certainty.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain whetlier,  in  moving  the  centre,  we  have  ad- 
justed it  nghtly,  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  that 
angular  bearing,  or  Y,  which,  by  means  of  an 
horizontal  groove  and  screw,  we  can  move,  toge- 
ther with  the  pivot  of  the  axis,  in  azimuth.  So 
move  these  then,  that  the  object  to  which  «  ■ 
have  already  made  the  centre  to  approach  half- 
way, may  be  exactly  bisected  by  that  centrt 
Reverse  the  transit,  and  the  object  and  centre 
are  either  coincident,  or  very  nearly  so.  If  the 
latter  be  the  case,  c^roiii  by  tlieir  proper  motion, 
move  the  centre  of  the  wires  half-way  towards 
the  object,  and  move  it  die  o^Jl«r  half-way  by  the 
screw  that  acts  on  ilie  axis.    lUveise  the  .ustru 
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went,  and  a;.'ain,  it  it  Us-  rn  r.teKiary,  TvpvtH  tiiv 
'iliov*'  operations. 

830.  By  thf  s«?  means,  aJier  ;i  few  trial.s,  we  are 
sure  of  makin>,'  (he  line  of  conimalion,  or  axis  of 
Tision,  perpendicular  to  the  axi<?  of  the  transit ; 
and  when-  that  i^  effected,  the  cross-wires  are  no 
lon-^'er  to  be  meddled  with,  although  we  must 
continue  to  use  the  above  horizontal  movement 
of  tli<^  axis,  for  «he  piirpoi^^  of  placing  tiie  line  of 
^llimniion  in  the  pUme  of  tlie  meridian.  That 
Ime  now  rnovi-5  tn  a  vertical  circle,  and  produced 
pa5:-9e«i  ihroiich  the  zenith  :  it  is  farther  necessary 
to  malcp  It  pass  tlirouuf'  the  pole. 

H31 .  The  lran<u  instrument  is  supported  be- 
tween-two  liicrd  pillars.     It  must  be  supposed  to 
be  ni'ar!-    -  *'     meridian,  and  to  need  only  some 
sliRtit  to  place  it  tliere  exactly.     It 

would  :..   .....  ;.j  effotl  tins,  were  die  pole-«tar 

exactly  in  the  pole ;  for,  tlien,  it  would  be  only 
fcqwisite  to  bisea  that  star  by  die  middle  vertical 
cros?<-wir^.  But  the  pole-star  beinj?,  in  fact,  a 
circumpolar  one,  we  must  compute,  by  tnean»  of 
existing  tables  and  observations,  tJie  time  of  its 
trausil;  and,  at  that  computed  time,  bisect  the 
star  by  die  middle  vertical  wire.  By  these  me- 
tliods  w«.'  may  place  the  transit  very  nearly  in  the 
plane  of  the  meridian. 

832.  We  \%iW  now  show  how  to  place  it  there 
more  exactly  by  means  either  of  the  polar,  or  of 
any  other  tiroimpolar  »tar. 

«33-  The  axis  being  horizontal,  the  optical 
axis  perpendicular  to  it  passes  throueli  tlie  zo 
nith:  let  ZPH  in  fig.  1,  plate  \'I..  be  the  true 
meridian,  and  Zsm  the  vertical  circle  des<.Tibetl 
by  the  optical  axis  or  line  of  coUimation ;  tlitn 
II  OT,  which  is  Uie  mea.sun?  of  the  angle  at  Z,  is 
the  deviation  of  the  transit  from  the  nifridian. 

Let  I  i'  «*  <T  repr^iseiit  the  circle  described  by 
a  circumpolar  star,  vrtiich  is  seen  through  the 
transit  telescope  at  *,  its  inferior  passage,  and  nt 
s,  its  saperior.  Now,  whwi  t>ie  transit  i.s  not  in 
the  mendian,  the  lime  from  *  to  i  cannot  equal 
the  time  from  i  through  j'  and  i"  to  » :  for,  1' 
being  the  pole,  the  former  time  is  proportionaJ 
to  the  angle  tr  P«,  or, 

180^  _  l_  t?i'  —  £  ff  Pi*. 
the  latter  to 

180'  +  Z  *P*'  +  /l  IT  P«". 

834.  Hence,  if  the  interval  between  the  infe- 
rior and  superior  ^  -  ■ .-  -I  oidd  be  less  thaii  the 
interval  between  r  and  inferior,  the 
plane  in  which  tin.  l.  .._  .  ;oves  from  the  zenith 
lo  llie  north  of  the  horizon  (^P  being  tlie  north 
pole)  is  to  the  eastward  of  die  true  meridian. 

835.  But  in  order  to  estimate  the  quantity  of 
deviation  from  the  ol>5ervcd  difference  of  inter- 
vals between  the  passages,  we  must  compute  the 
anjjles  *  I* »'  or  »  P  Z,  imd  a  P  11,^ — novr 

9ia,fPZ=:»n.jZP  x  ' 


Z «  =  Z  P  —  Pf  =  9o-  -  1  L  +  •! 
Ztf  =  ZP  -f  Vs=  90°  — (  L 
consequently,  5  P  Z  (whidi  is,  nearly,  =:  it»i 


•in.  trPII  s=«ia.  rPZ  =  tin.  fZP-t- 


fciQ.  Z  a 


sin.  P<r 

L*l  Z.  •  Z  P  (measuri'd  by  II «)  =  Z, 
P»=  P»  =  » 

tl  •      '  U  P^  =  L. 

T  ,on  from  the  inch* 

diuii  II..  t/y  iiif  tv'iiuiuuii'.,  vtiry  small,  *e  have, 
anuiy       '  sin.  Z  =  Z 


=  Z. 


and 


(L+jr)_ 


=  Z.  (cos.Lcos.  IT— a 


pjj_2   «»•  (L.  —  it) 


Z    (60t.J 

sill,  w 

cos.  jT  -f  sin.  L). 

Hence,  the  time  from  a-  to  s  =  180*  —  3  i 

L.  cot.  V, 

and  from  f  to  cr  ^  IBO"  -|-  2  Z  COS.  L. 

lot  the  former  time  ^  12  h.  —  A, 

the  latter  =  12  h.  +  A; 

tJien,  since  IRO''  is  tlie  an!»ular  measure, 

ponent  of  twelve  hours  of  siderial  time, 
12  h.  —  A  =  12h.  —  2Z.  COS.  L.  coLi 
12  h.  +  A  =  12  h.  +  2Z.  cos.  L.  coLJ 

whence     Z  = ; 

2  COS.  L..  coL  IT- 

or  ^  —  sec.  L  tan.  t. 

2- 

836.  The  plane  in  which  tlie  line  of 
tion  moves  is  brought  into  the  plane  of  I 
ridian  by  mi-MUH  of  a  screw ;  and  supfM 
adjustment  necirly  effected,  it  may  be 
in  tlie  folloNving  luauner:   Let  the  time 
transit  of  an  equatorial  star  be  noted  on  a  | 
cular  day.    Alter  the  inclination  of  the  pL 
which  the  line  of  collimatiuu  moves,  by 
the  screws  once  round,  and  observe  the 
the  star's  next  tronsiL    If  the  difference 
the  siderial  times  of  transit  be  i  secoc 
seconds  of  time  corresponding  to  one 
of  the  screw,  it  is  easy  to  find  tlie  nurd 
volutions,  or  parts  of  a  revolution,  tliat 
the  correction  2,  in  the  above  equation ; 
the  adjustment  may  be  made  to  tny  4| 
accuracy. 

837.  Computing  from  the  above  for 
Z,  we  shall  nnd  tliat,  in  tlie  case  gf  Pt 
deviation  of  ten  seconds  in  the  posit 
transit  instrument  will,  in  the  btitudei 
produce  a  difference  of  about  seven 
the  times  between  the  npper  and_lowrr  I 
of  the  star ;  tuid  in  the  ose  of 
ference  of  only  about  twenty-five  Mooodluj 
cneteris  paribus,  the  pole-sta;  u  bctlar 
thanCapella,  to  adjust,  by  llic  pre<c«ding 
.1  transit  telescope  to  the  pt.me  of  tin- 
'i'he  slow  motion  of  itie  pole-star, 
some  measure  detracts  from  this  sijpcr 
small  instruments  it  is  hid  i' 
hind  the  wire.     Even  in  ih  1 
transit,  at  Greenwich,  it  may  ik:  louiuic 
for  about  a  second. 

838.  Still,  however,  on  the  whole, 
is  the  most  convenamtouc  that  can  be  I 
t.i    Th.'  i""l).n»  ir..r  n  tiic  tiie(lioduf  makt 

:  H  of  the  trvnsiu  of  ibt  I 
I         I  -    ir  \'   ii'.'h  puisnes  nc.\r  the  lenit 
pluce  ot  ol)serv'.itiun-      i 
stTinrc.  if  tlie  transit  *l 
1  1  the  lurridi&u,  C.d|icllA 

1  1  very  ne:<r|y  nt  the  time  of 


III.    I  iL'i.:.*. 

Observe 
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[^^on  th«  mendian,  (which  will  differ 

fiar't  ni^t  a»c«nsion  than  the 

did  from  iL«  riizht  asoension), 

ftem  the  difference  between  ita 

•nd  the  observed  time  of  its 

>D  of  the  instrument,  and 


collr 


will  pre  a  near  approxi- 
I  position ;  and  by  a  repe> 
^jnocess,  the  adjtistment  may 
precision. 

Imrauoa  bein?  now  sup- 

of  the  previous  adjustments,  to 

circle  passing;  through  the  ce- 

the  zenith  of  the  obserrer,  the 

is  in  a  fit  state  to  note  the  pas- 

tfae  meridian-    A  star  passes 

it  coincides  with  Oie  centre  a, 

!  cross- wires ;  but  if  </  e  were 

on  any  point  of  d«;  v/ould 

;   hence  it  is  desirable  to 

1,  lince  we  miicht  then  observe 

oa  JUif  part  of  that  line.     Tliis 

thus :  Direct  the  transit  tele- 

Jcfined  distant  object,  so  tliat 

Krnie  point  ofde;  more  tiie  tc- 

and   downwards  on  its  hori- 

observe  whether  the  same  ob- 

by  every  part  of  de,  or  whether 

r»     If  it  does,  the  wire  is  vertical, 

rire  is  a  meridional  wire ;  if  it 

'«  must  be  adjustetl  till  the  object 

in  every  part. 

instruments  iliesc   various  ad- 

Biade  with  considerable  trouble 

and  in  onler  to  pn?vent  a  repcti- 

ne  venhcations,  when  the 

io>  adjusted  to  the  plane  of  the 

Mfki  are  ipt  up,  one  to  the  north 

die  soath,  an'j  their  places  dc- 

— I  of  the  meridional  wire.   They 

ncaiu  of  the  uutnimeot,  ad- 

artmnomical    mt^ans   al»uve   ex- 

>ace  subsequently  used  to  bring 

the  mcndiao,  should  it  be- 

'  tntr-"    -   '  -vire,  it  is  usual 

side  I  at  •^qual  dis- 

...,-,  to  check  the 

supply  Its  place,  if  from 

'»nta,  an  obserAution  on  it 

nm].     The  old  Irmsii,   at 

side  wires,  or,  in  all,  five 

:  OQ*  has  seven ;  thoui^h  only 

tool.     In  6)(.  2f  plate  1\, 

miiruattted,  and  numbered  .1,  % 

\4m'm\t<  r.thcn  tlic  fiftli 

jMi^  <i-  I  (  h  II  Ktnr  ix  ob- 

Bfe  aeviTu  win  .,  \Mii  W  the  time  of 
^^PBaridim,  ami  it  ou;ht,  if  the  ol>- 
IPwS  Viad*,  to  agree  with  the  time  of 
la  Middle  wise. 

lft-4ito*iM:t  ia,  we  are  not  able  to  note 
'  ikm  taam  at  the  Mrverol  wires ;  for 
■^kac  of  iho  priidubiin  will  happen 
^^^Hfalar  u  on  tlip  wire.  The  ol)- 
l^^^to  «*bnuae  io  the  bfst  of  his 
Itbrfiaeoan  of  a  tccond  nuni,  the  lu»i 


beat  of  the  pendulum,  when  t}ie  star  is  on  the  wire. 
A  tenth  or  two  of  a  second  may  be  put  down  too 
much  at  one  wire,  and  too  little  at  another;  but 
the  errors  will  probably  in  a  great  degree  com- 

Cnsate  eiich  oiIilt,  ami  the  result  will  certainly 
entitled  to  more  confidence  than  a  single  ob- 
servation at  the  middle  wire. 

845.  It  will  soon  be  pwrceived  by  the  observer, 
th:U  stars  near  the  equator,  pass  more  speeddv 
from  wire  to  wire  than  surs  near  t^e  pole.  It  ii 
easy  to  prove  that  the  time  of  a  star's  describing 
small  spaces  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  varies 
as  the  secant  of  its  declination.  l;o'r(^Ag.  I,  plate 
IX.)  let  P  represent  the  pole  P«*,  ^ J,  t>vo  quad- 
ranl-s ;  let  t  /  represent  the  interval  of  die  wires, 
which, by  reason  of  its  gmallnesiS  is  neady  coinci- 
dent wiUi  trt.  Take  e  q^f(;  then  by  the  re- 
volution of  the  earth  or  star  apparently  moves 
from  $lo  t  in  the  same  time  that  another  moves 
from  e  to/.  But  Uie  time  Uirough  i  if  (~  the  lima 

through cf):=,  time  through  eg  x  ~-  =lime 
through  e  q  -\ — =-  n  time  Uirough  e  gA -* 

°  ^  S   t  •     ,       o-        1    f    COS4P 

=.  time  tlirough  e  a  4-  — --r--    Hence,  if  tlia 
"        '  rail. 

time  through  <T  i^.thiiit  is  the  time  of  an  equatorial 
star  crossing  die  internal  c  g,  be  given,  the  time  ol 
crossing;  an  enual  interval,  t  t,  varies  as  the  secant 
of  tlie  star's  dechnatiou. 

846.  There  is,  however,  no  stiir  exactly  in  the 
equator;  but  the  equatorial  time  of  a?star's  riinnini; 
from  wire  to  wire,  may  he  readily  obtained  from  the 
time  which  a  star  of  known  declination  is  observed 
to  take.  Let  /  be  ihc  observed  time,  and  J  tlio 
declination,  then  <,  sect,  d  :=  the  equatorial  time. 

847.  Hy  the  preceiJiiiv;  methods,  the  upright 
wires  of  the  lele3co|)e  may  be  adjusted  vertically, 
and  tlie  true  intervals  between  the  wires  found 
in  parts  of  siderial  time.  To  know  whether  die 
wires,  whicli  ought  to  be  at  rig'hl  an^'lvs  to  die 
fonner,  are  truly  iionzorital,  ilirect  die  telescope 
towards  a  star  near  the  equator,  and  if  the  star  en' 
term;:  at  A,  plate  IX.  fii;»  2-,  in  an  inverting  teles- 
cope, run  alon<;  A  /";  flieu  hj'li  horitoiital. 

848.  Tliis  test  of  horiionUdity  is  alricUy  true 
only  widi  respect  to  a  st;ir  io  Oie  equator.  If  llio 
!>tar  be  out  of  the  equator,  it  cannot  be  bisected 
durintr  the  whole  of  iu  pissage  from  h  to  J";  for 
the  star  tlien  describe=i  the  arc  of  a  small  circle. 
In  fig  1,  plate  IX.  let  <  m  t  be  an  arc  of  a  j^rtat 
circle  ;  dien  aNtar  describinv;  s  m  t  would  si'em  to 
an  trye  situated  in  u  plane  |}Ussing  diroush  $  ni  t 
and  (  f,  to  descrilje  *  i;  but  sr(,  part  of  u  small 
circle  parallel  ioef,  is  the  star'ti  apparent  paiii, 
which  coincidinv;  'it  its  extremities  witli  tiie chord 
1 1  would  appear,  in  die  astronomical  telt'scopi', 
Io  describe  a  cur\'e  below  the  cross  horizontal  * 
wire,  the  apparent  curvature  of  die  padi  increas- 
ing with   the   declination.     Then*  are,  however, 

r  ■  ■■  '■  -^  near  enouvch  lliC  equator  to  make 
I  Micnt,  without  reft-reuce  to  the  fippa- 

1  -I.  i  a. .  .iLire  of  their  pulis  in  4he  IraiiSit 
instrument,  ;is  llity  wjll  difler  from  straight  hnes 
by  a  quantity  loo  small  to  l>e  estiiiiatCil. 

849.  Wc  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the 
transits  of  ston,  whicli  are  but  as  points  wiUiout 
<lisk9.    'Hie  sun  and  the  moon,  however,  lt»vO 
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disks,  but  no  marked  points  for  their  centres  ; 
and  the  transit  of  a  heavenly  body  means  the 
transit  of  its  centre.  With  respect  to  the  sun, 
the  time  at  which  his  first  or  preoeding  limb 
touches  each  wire  is  noted,  and  the  time  at  which 
his  following  limb  come?  to  the  same  wire  is  also 
noted,  and  the  sum  of  the  times  of  obserration 
divided  bv  the  number  of  observations,  gives  the 
time  at  which  his  centre  is  on  the  meridian. 

850.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  transit  of  both 
limbs  of  the  moon  can  be  observed  ;  but  the  mean 
of  the  times  at  which  her  enlightened  limb  is  in 
contact  with  the  several  vertical  wires,  is  the  time  at 
which  that  limb  is  on  the  meridian ;  and  adding 
to  this,  or  subtracting;  from  it,  the  time  that  the 
moon  takes  to  move  over  a  space  equal  to  her 
own  semidiamcter,  according  as  the  east  or  west, 
the  following  or  precedinfj  limb  is  observed,  we 
obtain  the  time  at  which  her  centre  is  on  the  me^ 
rid  i  an. 

Wc  hare  judged  it  right  to  devote  so  much 
space  to  the  description  of  the  circle  and  tran" 
sit  instruments,  as  in   the  present  state  of  as- 


tronomical science,  they,  with  the  aitrcmoiBM 
clock,  are  the  capital  instruments  of  our  dm 
vatory. 

851.  10.  The  Equatorial  or  Portable  Ob«ai 
tory ;  an  inslrunit- ot  desired  to  answer  a  mti 
ber  of  useful  purposes  in  practical  astroDiia 
independent  of  any  particular  obsenratoiy,  m 
be  mode  use  of  in  any  steady  place,  and  pi 
forms  most  of  the  useful  operations  in  the  scsHm 
The  principal  pans  of  this  instrumeol,  fit 
XIII.  fig.  3,  are,  1.  The  azimuth  or  horiaool 
circle  A,  which  represents  the  horiion  of  A 
place,  and  moves  on  a  long  axis  B,  called  Ik 
vertical  axis.  2.  The  equatorial  or  botix  ctiik 
C,  representing  the  equator,  placed  at  Hji 
angles  to  the  polar  axis  D,  or  the  axis  d  m 
earth  upon  which  it  moves.  3.  The  seiaidRi 
of  declination  E,  on  which  the  telescope  is  pliBid 
and  moving  on  the  axis  of  declin^oo, .  "" 
axis  of  motion  of  the  line  of  collimatioQ. 

BS2.  These  circles  are  measured  and 
as  in  die  following  table : 


Meuurcj  of  Hao  MveraJ 
circles,  and  diviiiou  of 
tham. 


Azimutli    or    horizontal  > 
circle.  I 

Equatorial  or  hour  cir- 
cle. 

V'^ertical  semicircle  for"^ 
declination  or  lati-  > 
tude.  3 


RadiiuL 
In  dec 


5     5 


Limb     divided 
to 


15' 

15' 

r     in  time. 

15* 


Noaiiu  of 
30  given 
■ecflods. 


30" 


Divided  od 
limb  into 
puts  of  inc. 


42nd 


13( 


853.  4.  The  telescope  in  this  equatorial  may 
l>e  brought  parallel  to  the  polar  aiis,  as  in  the 
fiirure,  so  as  to  point  to  the  pole  star  in  any  part 
of  its  diurnal  revolution :  and  thus  it  has  been 
observed  near  noon,  when  the  sun  has  shone  very 
bright.  5.  The  apparatus  for  correcting  the  error 
in  altitude  occasioned  by  refraction,  which  is  ap- 
plied to  theeye^nd  of  the  telescope,  and  consists 
of  a  slide  G,  moving  in  a  groove  or  dovetail,  and 
carrying  the  several  eye-tubes  of  the  telescope,  on 
which  slide  there  is  an  index  correspondmg  to  five 
small  divisions  engraved  on  the  dovetail ;  a  very 
small  circle,  called  the  refraction  circle,  H,  move- 
able by  a  finger  screw  at  the  extremity  of  the  eye 
end  of  the  telescope ;  which  circle  is  tlivided  into 
half  minutes,  one  entire  revolution  of  it  being 
equal  to  3"  1 8",  and  by  its  motion  raises  the  cen- 
tre of  the  cro&s  hairs  on  a  circle  of  altitude ;  and 
a  quadnnt,  1,  of  1(  inch  radius,  with  divisions 
on  fHch  sido,  one  expres-iing  the  degree  of  alti- 
tude of  the  object  viewed,  and  the  other  express- 
ing the  minutes  and  seconds  of  error  occasioned 
by  niractioD  corresponding  to  that  degree  of  al- 
titude. To  thu  quaJdrant  is  joined  a  small  round 
level,  K,  which  is  adjusted  partly  by  the  pinion 
thai  turns  tlie  whole  of  this  apparatus,  and  partly 
by  the  index  of  the  quadrant;  for  which  purpose 
llic  refraction  circle  w  set  lo  the  same  minute,  8tc. 
which  the  index  points  to,  on  the  limb  of  the 
quiulmnt ;  ttnd  if  Uie  minute,  ic.  given  by  tlie 
qu:idrant  exceed  the  3"  18*,  conuinod  inoneen- 
tir«  revolution  of  the  refraction  circle,  this  must 
be'  8«t  to  th«  excCM  above  on«  or  more  of  its  en- 


tire revolutions;  then  the  centre  of  the  or 
will  appear  to  be  raised  on  a  circle  of  alli| 
the  aaoitional  height  which  the  e/ror  of  i 
will  occasion  at  that  altitude. 

854.  To  adjust  this  instrumeiU  make  tWI 
of  collimation  to  describe  a  portion  of  aa  ' 
circle  in  the  heavens;  in  order  to  whicb^  tlMI 
muth  circle  must  be  truly  level,  the  Uo«  of « 
mation,  or  some  corresponding  line  repi 
by  the  small  brass  rod,  M,  paiulld  to  iV  i 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  its  own 
tion ;  and  tliis  last  axis  must  be  perpeodl 
the  polar  axis;  on  the  brass  roti  M,  ^m 
casionally  placed  a  hanging  level,  N, 
which  will  appear  in  the  following  adji 

855.  The  azimuth  circle  may  be 
by  turning  tlie  instrument  till  one  of  the 
parallel  to  an  imaginary  line  joining  two  j 
feet  screws ;  then  adjust  the  level  with 
feet  screws ;  turn  the  circle  half  roui  " 
and,  if  the  bubble  be  not  then  rigjit.  9 
the  error  by  the  screw  belooiging  to  lafi 
the  other  half  error  by  tke  two  feet  a 
this  till  the  bubble  comes  right; 
circle  90*^  from  the  two  former  poaitaoM*  \ 
the  bubble   right,    if  it  be  wrong,  hy  \ ' 
>.rTew  at  the  end  of  the  level;  wtwn  T 
sujust  tlie  other  level  by  its  own 
the  aiimuth  circle  wil    be  truly    Uval.] 
hanging  level  mnst  then  be  fixed  to 
rod  by  two  hooks  of  equal  length,  and  I 
parallel  to  it :  for  ihts  purpose  make  tk« 
perpeodicukr  or  oeaily  perpendicular  to  i 
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Rm;  ikn  adjust  (he  \ertl  hj  the  pinion  of  the 
ikftMlfiMi  femicircle;  levenethe  level  and,  if  it 
t(  mMf,  cnrrect  half  the  error  hy  a  small  steel 
fcmr  ikit  ties  under  one  end  of  the  level,  and 
(kt  odwr  half  error  by  the  pinion  of  the  declina- 
iM  •eoumtle ;  repeat  this  till  the  bubble  be 
q|to  in  both  poatioBS. 

S56.  1^  make  the  bran  rod  on  which  the  level 
k  Ripaded  at  right  atigles  to  the  axis  of  motion 
tf  tW  Hilocepe  or  line  of  collim^tion,  make  the 
phr  txs  beritontal,  or  nearly  so :  set  th&  dech- 
Htiim  Hflridrde  at  0^,  turn  0)e  hour  circle  till 
i» babble toOKS  right;  dien  turn  the  declination 
CKcW  M  9CP ;  adjust  the  bubble  by  raising  or  de- 
pviaf  the  polar  ana ;  6rst  by  hand  till  it  be 
Mtity  ngikt;  afterwards  tighten,  with  an  ivory 

SI  Ac  MCkeC  which  runs  on  an  arch  with  (he 
IT  Bxia;  and  then  apply  the  same  ivory  key 
tt  As  idjiiitiDg  Krew  at  tne  end  of  the  said  arcli, 
(in  (te  bobble  come$  quite  right ;  then  turn  the 
IttSBrtkiu  circle  1o  the  opposite  90°;  if  the  level 
biMttbai  right,  correct  half  the  error,  by  the 
rforoHd  adnmiDg  screw  at  the  end  of  the  arch, 
mi  dK  omcr  naif  error  by  the  two  screws 
«licli  mse  or  depms  the  end  of  the  brass  rod. 
nearly  horizontal  as 


IW  polar  axis  remaining 
Mm,  Wbd   ibe  declinatio 


■ipat  Am  babble  by  the  hour  circle ;  then  tarn 
^^aiiaalioei  semicircle  to  90°,  and  adjust  the 
Wlii  by  Fiitiing  or  depressing  tlte  polar  axis ; 
Im  tHs  the  hour  circle  twelve  hours;  »nd  if 
^  bibUe  b«  wrong,  correct  half  the  error  by 
fc  |riv  Kits,  and  the  other  half  error  by  the 
ii*(K«f  capotan  screws  at  the  feet  of  the  t^vo 
■ffMB  on  one  side  of  the  axis  of  motion  of 
^MitaMc;  and  thus  this  axis  will  be  at  i>gUt 

nbllBie  poLar  axis. 
1^.  Tht  Moct  adjustment  is  to  make  the  cen- 
Ifttf  una  bain  remain  on  the  same  object, 
*lk  A»  ne^alie  is  turned  quite  round  by  the 

Eirf  fm  nAoctinn  appanilus.  For  this  ad- 
<,  sol  the  index  on  the  slide  to  the  first 
I  «■  tbie  dovetail ;  and  set  the  division 
■iid  I V  OQ  the  refraction  circle  to  its  index ; 
Am  lank  Amngh  ttie  telescope,  and  with  tlie 
JBM  earn  tfae  ^e4ube  quite  round  ;  and  if  the 
iHi*  fl#  cht  kaus  does  not  remain  on  the  same 
W4nif  (hot  rvTolutioD,  it  must  be  corrected 
^  Al  Cmt  aBall  screws,  two  and  two  at  a  time, 
^■ft  will  b«  feiind  upon  unscrewing  the  nearest 
*l  rf  dtc  aye-lab*  that  contains  the  first  eye- 

e;  tcpeal  this  correctioa  till  the  centre  of  the 
naaflM  oo  the  spot  looked  at,  during  an 
<M»  levDhsbpn. 

tH-  To  sake  ikt  line  of  collimation  parallel 
AitVan  lod  od  whid»  the  level  hangs,  »et  the 
t^  iem  beciaaataJ,  and  the  declination  circle 
^  V:  ntjpn  tike  level  by  the  polar  axis ;  lo«jk 
k  fW  idicinpti  on  some  distant  horizorUal 
rwrni  br  the  ecntre  of  the  cross  haint ; 
Am  teuacope,  which  is  done  by  tum- 
iboitf  riftle  hulf  round,  and,  if  the  centre 
batr*  does  not  cover  the  same  object 
irnct  bolf  the  enor  by  the  uppermost 
laraost  of  the  four  small  screws  at  the 
«f  lb*  bnte  lube  of  the  telescope.  This 
_  M  will  m*  a  saootid  object,  now  covered 
1%  Ac  flcolie  dT  the  bain,  which  miut  be  adopted 
ti  tbfe  ftat  object :  then  invert  tlic  ttlc^- 


cope  as  before ;  and  if  the  second  object  be  ni>t 
covered  by  the  centre  of  the  hairs,  correct  half 
tlie  error  by  the  same  two  screws  which  were 
used  before.  This  correction  will  give  a  third 
object,  now  covered  by  the  centre  of  the  hairs, 
which  roust  be  adopted  instead  of  the  second  ob- 
ject; repeat  this  operation  till  no  error  remains; 
llten  set  the  hour  circle  exactly  to  12  hours  (the 
declination  circle  remaining  at  90*^  as  before) ; 
and,  if  the  centre  of  the  cross  hairs  does  not  cover 
the  last  object  fixed  on,  set  it  to  that  object  by 
the  two  remaining  small  screws  at  the  eikd  of  the 
large  tube,  and  then  the  line  of  collimation  will 
be  parallel  to  the  brass  rod. 

859.  For  rectifying  the  nonius  of  the  declina- 
tion and  equatorial  circles,  lower  the  telescope  as 
many  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  below  0°, 
or  JE,  on  the  declination  semicircle  as  are  equal 
to  the  complement  of  the  latitude ;  then  elevate 
the  polar  axis  till  the  bubble  be  horizontal,  and 
thus  the  equatorial  circle  will  be  elevated  to  die 
co-latitude  of  the  place ;  set  this  circle  to  6 
houni ;  adjust  the  level  by  die  pinion  of  the  decli- 
nation circle;  dten  turn  the  equatorial  circle 
exactly  12  hours  from  the  last  position;  and  if 
the  level  be  not  right,  correct  one  half  of  the 
error  by  the  equatorial  circle,  and  the  other  half 
by  the  declination  circle;  dien  turn  the  equato- 
rial circle  back  a^in  exactly  12  hours  from  the 
last  position ;  and  if  the  level  be  still  wrong, 
repeat  the  correction  as  before  till  it  be  right, 
when  turned  to  eidier  position ;  that  being  done, 
set  the  nonius  of  the  equatorial  circle  exactly  to 
6  hours,  and  the  nonius  of  the  declination  circle 
exactly  to  0".    The  uses  of  tliis  equatorial  are  : 

860.  1 .  To  find  the  meridian  by  one  observa- 
tion only  :  for  this  purpose,  elevate  the  equatorial 
circle  to  the  co-latitude  of  the  place,  and  set  the 
declination  semicircle  to  the  sun's  declination  for 
the  day  and  hour  required ;  then  move  the  aii- 
muth  and  hour  circles  both  at  the  same  time, 
either  in  the  same  or  contrary  direction,  till  the 
centre  of  the  cross  hairs  in  the  telescope  exactly 
covers  the  centre  of  die  sun.  When  that  is  done, 
the  index  of  the  hour  circle  will  give  the  apjiarent 
or  solar  time  at  the  instant  of  observation ;  and 
thus  the  time  is  gained,  though  the  sun  be  at  a 
distance  from  the  mendian.  Then  turn  the  hour 
circle  till  the  index  points  precisely  at  12  o'clock, 
and  lower  the  telescope  to  the  horizon,  in  order 
to  observe  some  point  there  in  the  centre  of  the 
glass,  and  that  point  is  the  meridian  mark  found 
by  one  observation  only ;  the  best  time  for  this 
operation  is  three  hours  before  or  tliree  hotus  af- 
ter twelve  a(  noon. 

861.  2.  To  point  the  telescope  on  a  star, 
thou-^'h  not  on  the  mendian,  in  full  day  li^'ht. 
Having  ele^-atcd  die  equatorial  circle  (o  the  co- 
iatitude  of  the  place,  and  set  the  declination 
semicircle  to  the  star's  declination,  move  the  in- 
dex of  the  hour  circle  till  it  point  to  the  precise 
lime  at  which  die  star  is  then  distant  from  the 
meridian,  found  in  tables  of  the  right  ascension 
of  the  starH,  and  the  star  will  then  appear  in  ilie 
glass.  Besides  diese  uses,  peculiar  to  this  instru- 
ment, it  is  also  applicable  to  all  the  purposes  to 
which  the  principal  astronomical  instruments, 
viz.  a  transit,  a  quadrant,  and  an  equal  altitud 
instrument,  arc  applied. 
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062.  This  inatruroent,  however,  like  all  instru- 
ments that  profe-u  to  do  much,  does  nothing  so 
well  as  inslnimpnts  whose  objects  are  more 
limited.  The  splendid  equatorial  of  sir  Geo. 
Shuckburgh,  now  at  the  royal  observatory  at 
Greenwich,  is  seldom  used,  except  to  observe 
comets  when  they  cannot  be  seen  at  the  time  of 
llieir  transit.  And  even  for  that  purpose  it  is 
now  likely  to  be  superseded,  by  an  equatorial 
lately  put  up  in  the  iiortli-west  turret  oi  the  ob- 
servatory, by  Mr.  Dollond.  The  polar  axis  of  this 
equatorial  i>  fixed  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's 
axis,  and  carries  round  with  it  a  vernier  which 
points  out  right  ascensions,  on  an  cqttatori'<U  cir- 
cle, fixed  at  its  lower  extremity ;  and  a  circle  at 
right  angles  to  the  equatorial  is  attached  to 
the  axb,  which  shows  at  once  the  distances  of 
objects  to  which  its  telescope  is  pointed. 

863,  We  shall  conclude  the  subject  of  astro- 
nomy Willi  tlie  following  catalogue  of  sixty  of 
the  principal  fixed  stars,  recently  published  by 
astronomer  royal,  who  remarks  upon  it  that '  The 
catalogue  will  require  a  small  correction,  conj- 
mon  to  every  star,  both  in  rit^ht  ascension,  and 
north  polar  distance.    The  correction  io  U.  A. 


will  be  subtractive,  and  may  amount  to 
ono-tenth  of  a  second  in  time.     The  cor 
in  N  P  D  will,  I  imagine,  be  likewise  subtr 
and  will  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  second. 

'  It  is  divided  into  four  daues,  accordii 
the  supposed  degree  of  accuracy  of  each, 
star*  of  the  first  class  are  those  that  have 
delenmned  both  by  direct  vision,  and  refl* 
The  second  class  coosifts  chiefly  of  ihc 
near  the  zenith  to  be  observed  by  refl« 
The  third  class  is  not  quite  so  exact  as  the  sectmS 
and  the  fourth  still  less  exact  than  the  third,  Ikn 
errors  of  the  first  and  second  classes^  I 
think,  caa  rarely  exceed  a  quarter  of  a 
in  the  tliird  class  the  error  may  probably 
to  double  tltat  quantity;  and  the  fourth 
cannot  be  relied  on  but  to  tlie  nearest 
Regidus  ouglit,  from  tlie  number  of  obser^-atiOKj 
to  be  in  the  tirstclass;  but,  from  some  aoci 
discordances,  I  have  reserved  it  for  futuitj 
aniioatiou.  The  errors  are  quite  indepeude 
the  common  error  above-raentioneti,  the 
anjount  of  which  will  be  the  future  subje 
investigation.' 


864.  Catalogue  of  the  Ri^ht  Aseemions  and  North  Polar  Distance  of  Sixty  Stars,  for  t\ 
ginmng  of  1823,  by  J.  Pond,  Etq.  Aslronomrr  HoynL 


N.  P. 

D. 

M.  P. 

D. 

No. 

Nameii  of  Sun. 

Right  A«c«iuion. 

Bradlry's 

Prcoch 

C\M 

R 

cfrati 

iOQ. 

R<>fr«ctioa. 

" 

H, 

M. 

8. 

• 

1 

y  Pegasi      .     . 

0 

4 

81 

75^ 

48' 

2-2" 

75" 

48' 

3-4" 

2 

a  Cassiopese 

0 

30 

31-3 

34 

26 

60 

34 

26 

6-4 

3 

Polaris     -     . 

0 

^-17 

46-2 

1 

38 

7-7 

1 

38 

77 

4 

a  Arietes     .    . 

I 

57 

131 

67 

22 

444 

67 

22 

45  1 

5 

a  Ceti     ,     .     . 

2 

53 

23 

86 

36 

36-5 

66 

36 

38' 1 

G 

a  Persei       .     . 

3 

11 

44-3 

40 

46 

39-1 

40 

46 

39-7 

7 

Aldebaran 

4 

25 

46-6 

73 

51 

17*7 

73 

51 

18  6 

8 

Capella    .     . 

5 

3 

37-8 

44 

11 

36-9 

44 

U 

374 

9 

Rigel       .     . 

5 

6 

2-2 

98 

24 

48-5 

98 

24 

50-3 

10 

/3  Tiiori       .    . 

5 

15 

6-8 

61 

33 

6-5 

61 

33 

74 

11 

5 

15 

38-7 

83 

49 

frO 

83 

49 

9-5 

12 

5 

22 

58-3 

90 

26 

18-0 

90 

26 

19  7 

13 

5 

27 

14-3 

91 

19 

22-9 

91 

19 

246 

14 

5 

31 

501 

92 

2 

380 

92 

2 

3a-7 

15 

5 

45 

35-6 

82 

38 

41 

82 

38 

5-3 

16 

5 

46 

32-9 

45 

4 

55-9 

45 

4 

56-7 

17 

6 

37 

20-9 

106 

28 

48-5 

106 

28 

50-5 

18 

7 

23 

17-6 

57 

43 

59-1 

57 

44 

59-9 

19 

t 

7 

30 

2'2 

84 

19 

43-3 

84 

19 

44-8 

20 

7 

34 
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iniKATiov  of  light,  diacoTcred  by  Bradley,  56. 61. 

3T}.    Caa«e  of,  invcstigmions  icsprcting,  formu- 

b  lad  ubic*  for  compatisg,  374 — 386. 
'^tv  tappoied  to  have  been  acquainted  with  astro- 

va;,  3. 
ilntciST,  compiled  by  Ptolemy,  31.     Commented 

't  U  Pttibach,  38.     and  completed  by  Muller, 

V}.  ' 
iiM.)\ii<iE  tablet  compoted,  37.  and  corrected,  38. 
itnitbt  of  the  son  obaervcd  by  Pytheas,  27. 
iVi/o^  rirer,  fiTC  high,  and  four  low  tides  in,  at 

'««.  480. 
A*<tK4»s  acquainted  with  astronomy,  17. 
A^Mti  motion  of  the  earth  illiutratcd,  410 — 413. 

'^-'^UY,  mean  and  true,  602.     Eccentric,  604. 
^--  '-ti  tiat  on  term*  of  mean,  604 — 609. 

^"'ICTIC  circle*  defined,  418. 

''nctitviAJiS  acquainted  with  astronomy,  3 — 5. 

4*TiciF4nuJ(  of  the  equinoxes,  429—431. 

4nuio<(  or  ArsiDE  of  the  planeU,  601.     Method 

«^  iaciag  place  and   motion  of,  610.  617.  647. 

TiUe  of  places  of,  235. 
4k«ii,  luAion  of  the  tun's,  computed  by  Albateg- 

£•-••, 33.    Defined.  353.  360. 
it  (dot  cultivated  astronomy,  32,  33. 
J*«n4,  tables  formed  for  the  meridian  of,  33. 
iUTic  ctrcie  defined,  416. 
ilcrrKCi,  half  a  depce  more  aontberly  than  ob- 

irfTcd  by  the  ■nirifBts,  208. 
iMiuAtv  iflws*  ettctcd.at  Aleuadria,  28. 


Ascending  node  of  planets,  table  of  placet  of,  234. 
Defined,  335.  673. 

Aspects  of  the  plancu,  340. 

Astronomical  instruments  described,  776 — 862. 
Quadrants,  780—789.  Mural  circle,  790—311. 
Equatorial  sector,  812 — 815.  Transit  Insini- 
mcm,  816—850.  Equatorial,  851—861.  Ma- 
chinery for  illustration,  762 — 775. 

Astronomical  Society  of  London,  74.  180. 

Astronomy,  etymology  of,  definition  of,  sublimity 
and  usefulness,  2.  Antiquity  of,  3 — 19.  Hbtnry 
of,  3—76.  Various  systems  of,  210.  218.  Truo 
system  of,  219.  235, 

Athenians  erect  a  statue  to  Bcrosns  the  astronomer, 
27. 

Atlantic  Ocean,  tidet  on  the,  leas  than  on  the  Paci- 
fic, 479. 

Atmosphere,  lunar,  170.  Supposed  to  have  tides, 
483.     Light  refracted  by  it,  501—511. 

Atmospheres,  Venus  and  Mars  have,  112,  113. 
Doubtful  whether  Mercury  has  one,  HI. 

Atkinson  on  refraction,  510,511. 

Attraction  of  the  great  mountains  aficctt  the  plumb 
line,  60.  Dr.  Herschel's  ideas  of  the  effecu  of 
attraction  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  194.  200.  lu 
power  supposed  to  be  balanced  by  projectile  forces, 
207.  Eilecu  of  attraction  on  the  motions  of  the 
planeU,  254.  327. 

AtTRACTlVE  force,  law  of,  between  different  plaacU, 
WV-314. 
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hUton.  MXflrnrtioQ  of  ihn,  dcUrminirU  ly  El.n. 
YuUIti*'*  otuMirvUioas,  34.  Ducovcrrci  liy  U^illcy, 
!)9.  Her  appeanuicc  to  the  eye,  78.  And  Uirough 
a  loletcopc^  109.  GkM  ine<|ualiiie«  on  ber  cur- 
f4Cr.  165.  Supposed  to  be  mouaUiDOQt  ^  aU«npts 
made  to  measure  their  height,  166.  Volcano  ob- 
•erved  in  ber  by  K.«ter,  167.  AUo  by  olbc-r*,  tb. 
lir.  Ucncbfel'*  etliiukia  of  tb«  height  of  the  lunar 
mountains,  166.  Conjectures  respecting  the  moon's 
substance,  168.  And  her  spots,  169.  Atmrn- 
pbere  of,  discovered  by  Rainafe,  Ross,  and  Cnin- 
itcld,  170.  Enquiry  whether  the  moon  :s  inha- 
bitrd,  171.  Her  orbit  and  motion,  271,  V7'2.  lU 
lustTMed,  273— 29*i.  Ucr  conjunction,  340,  341. 
And  peculiar  pbt'nnmena,  432 — 449.  She  influ' 
cnces  the  tides,  450 — 48!2.  Proportion  of  her 
power  to  that  of  the  lun  in  moving  the  sea,  459. 
lift  a|i}pimtrnocp  at  the  full  in  harvest,  486.  Causes 
of  it,  487 — 493.  Appearance  near  the  horizon, 
494.  Various  reasons  assigned  for  it,  490 — 600. 
Causes  of  her  eclipses,  666 — 678.  Rules  for  oom- 
puiing  them,  680—724.  To  &ud  her  way  from  th« 
sun,  725 — 730.  Her  color.  Ice,  during  an  eclipse, 
754,  755.  Her  dtttjincf  (rtim  the  eaJriii  ieso  ilian 
formerly,  758.  Her  various  phases  exemplified, 
768.  770.  772.  Method  of  delineating  her  visible 
disk,  447.  Paralla««s  indicate  the  shape  of  the 
Mrih,  678. 

MOKMNC  star,  83. 

Motion,  planetary,  Uwi  of.  255— 250.  344.  364.  Of 
lighi,  373— 386 

Motions  of  comcu,  293—302.  Of  planeu,  in  auu-- 
cedenc*  and  conivqut-ucr,  defined,  336.  Dinsct, 
344.  357.  And  rcimitradc,  344 — 368.  Pro- 
gre«tiv«  of  linht,  4UB,  409.  Annual  and  diamal, 
»f  ihe  earth,  410 — 413.  531. 

UVftAt  quadrant  diMTiud.  781 — 787. 

MOKAt  circle,  and  iu  uses,  described,  790 — 811. 

NAPTtCAL  alntanuk.  or  Nautical  Ephcioeris, annually 
(•  .2—66. 

S  k  M  of  the.  455.  472.  476. 

Ni  lined,  va3t  namber*  of.  diKovcredby 

11  '•'>.     Hi»  account  of  them,  188 — 205. 

Nf  >  <„^s  „f  jcvc-ral.  90 — 95. 

Ni:m  ruN,  btr  Isaac,'  constructs  rrflccton  with  sphe- 
rical  kiiectitumt,  55.  Brin^  theoretical  astronomy 
to  pcrfeclian,  56.  Determines  tho  figure  of  tbc 
eoriJj,  60.  Cuufirois  tbc  Copcrnicao  system,  and 
1^  '     ' 'He  fundawcntkl   laws  of  motion  and 

N>'  I,   621.     Method   of  finding    when  a 

!>  M,  tb.     To  find  tbi!  mutton  of  the  moan's, 
y>0.     Line  of  tbe  nodes  dcfinc:d,  335. 
^(|^  \(.i  stHM  dcgrt'c  d<:fined,  443. 
'NoKTii  Pole  star,  appearance  of  ihn,  79,  80. 
Ni'TATIOM,  natural,  and  caa*«   of,  401.       Formnl* 
and  tabic*  for  computing.  402 — 107. 

OnilODJTY  of  ecliptic.  p<'ri<idical   variation  in,  393. 

Uelbod  of  &ndiu|c.  563.  564. 
OMERVAtuRiu.  tlie  towers  of  Bab«l  and  Belus  sup- 

|mM<l   to  have   brcn,  nnd  the  pyramids  of  £^;ypl, 

|W«bably  used  ai  surh,  IB. 

OtSKKVATuky,  prinrjpal  tiutnun«Dta  in*  deacribed, 

776—862. 
OsseMVAToay,   portable    or    rriaatoiial.    cl«Krib«d, 

851—862. 
OcvvLTATioM  of  Jupii«r  by  the  Moon,  observed,  53. 

170.      Ajtd  of  Saturn,  ib. 
OCTAftTS  iif  the  mwir.  ii<  ..  ril»  ,i    44O, 
OLBMf  disc«>vcnd  IV  i»,  (JO. 

OreOiJTlOM  drfinrd.  1      .    ..f,  lt41. 

ORHIT*  uf  till"  plancU,  Ut'ltlh-'n'Minf  ihc,  tnlhrcclip- 

xk«331    Of  tlK,  moun,  2il(>— 391.      MoUiod  <>f 


(nding  tbe  form  of,  644.  iHelinalion 
crnLriciir,648.  Place  of  a  planet  ii 
orbit.  59'8— 609.  m 

Obion,  number  of  stars  in,  148.  ■ 

Orrery,  erected  by  Archiraedca,  30.  ■ 
the  K^^nd,  made  for  King  George  1 
Of  Mr.  Ferguson's,  765—772. 
OavMANDios,  an  Mtronomical  circ^^ 


ment  of,  18. 
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Pallas,  69.  115, 

Parallax  of  planets,  metbotls  of  det*i 

Of  bxed  stars,  no  sensible,  quantity,  51 

Parabola  of  a  comet,  mctliod  of  liudit 
302. 

PEKDOLUM,  a   test    of   velocity.    274. 
vibration,  304,     Vibrates  m<i«t   <{«i 
P"lc«.  397. 

PcxDLLiiM  clock,  777. 

PEMCMDRA.  method  of  finding  tbc 
touched  by,  752. 

Perigee  defined,  353— 360. 

PLRlnn  of  eclipses,  676.     See  Bcni 

Periodical  revolutions,  233.  630. 

Pisces  and  Aries,  appearance  of  the 
492. 

PtAZZt  discovered  Ccrci.  69. 

Planetahii;m    errctid   by    Arcbimcde 
Jones's  described,  77 1 . 

Pi* NETS,  a  lh«ory  of  the,  written  b; 
Their  appearance  to  tbe  eye,  81 — G 
81.  Apparent  maj^itudes  and  motiiii 
oamci  and  ordtf,  222 — 227.  Are  a 
dies,  230.  Their  [leriods.  distances, 
citit-s,  233.  Secondary  planets,  270- 
cipcles  dclined  and  dirschlicd,  328- — 33 
latitude,  334 — 337.  Method  of  <« 
tude  of,  620.  Loni^tuda,  357.  Mc 
pitting,  620.  Conjunction!,  oppositt 
prrts,  340 — 349.  Stationary  *p{ 
354.  .Motions,  355.  356.  Direct. 
grade,  338.  In  apogtic  and  peri^ 
Period*  of  nturo,  361—364.  Mr 
the  parallax  of  the  plauet»,  566 — 5'| 
tances,  580—582.  (i09.  fi30~€49. 
630.  Method  of  computing  drnii 
Comparative  view  of  densities,  '3'2 

Pleiades,  number  of  stars  in,  14U. 

Pole,  to  £nd  the  p1ac«  of,   in   p 
eclipse.  750. 

Poles  of  the   earth,  bodies   heav^ 
397, 

Pond,  astronomer  royal,  71, 

PRECESSIuM  of  the  cquiuotrs,  3P 
furmalz  for  cumpiitjn^  etlect  of, 
'VRiH.RF.SSIVE  mntiou  of  light  pr 
llKr  rarth,  373—386. 

Project  I LR    forces,   sup;)osed 
cuunlrrorl  the  power  of  attndiq 
probable    by   chtog^a    ia    lite 
208. 

PRoroRTloNAL  distaocca  ot  dtaj 
233. 

PROpoiTioNs  of  light,  heat, 
pl&uou,  235. 

rVTilAOoREAN  system  of  astron 
olaus,  25.  And  by  AnstatcJ 
Italy,  Ganl,  and  Egypt,  26,[ 
pcmicus,  42.  218. 

Pythagoras  held  romca 
planets,  172. 

Qkadrant.  ninrml.  described  J 
QnADRANT,  punahU, 
QI5ADRAXT,  r\:flcctUt(, 
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OrtMumt  <c&Bnt,  340. 3^  1 . 


Riftiti,  ndor.  601.     Method  of  CndLog  tcAgth  of^ 

aaum 

lUuflWtef  Gi^lii  by  iIm  ataMMpbcre,  501.     Il> 

iMHy.  SOS.     McUmkI  of  MtmpuiiDif;  hy  Brinkley . 

UH-VS.     tMc  of  n>«vi  rcfrkciiuus,  by    Mr. 

l«7JUkiM«&,61l. 
IZfUCn<nu,  ihe  u*«  of.  In   afttrooaaij,  ahowti  by 

JftM^M.    Aii(iriir{|o.37. 
'cTiucitK  BMMMm  of  •  piMtet  dcdniM],  344. 
RnoLiTlolU  d  th*  beavrns,  oolj  an  apparent  mo- 

>-ii.4» 
■l^oivnoii,  nnodiral,    mrtLoil   of    drtennioiag, 

>T>iiimnn.  awthod  of  computmi:,  of  the  nan, 
^BO.   TkUa  «<  ^riAcip«l,  865.     Of  the  sun,  558. 

*"■>>.   Nm  I«T«»«.    To  tod  Uic  fora  of,  137. 

**«4ia.«D,  t]]«   Istiiudo  ot,  detennined   by    Utug 

'^UHB,  four  frVflve  nmaU  Jupiter,  120,    Seven 
^^^•4  SoUri,    134.      And   m»   round  Hencbul, 

i.kii  fiag  diacovered,  50.  128.  And  five  of 
tttdliltm,  54.  Ilk  nppcnnnei)  to  (he  naked 
8$.  kmt  lbfoa|;h  a  telntope,  128.  His 
imHkvi.  tn.  130.  Found  by  Dr.  Henrhel 
4a«U«,  t3l.  Not  cbangcable,  132.  Period 
Urn  ivv«i«uea,  133.  BevcB  •ateliites,  134. 
fuMical  iwolMtion*  »nd  dtaUace*  from  Sm- 
laAgmMit  aopilu-  duuuce  as  Men  from  tlio 

MS*     Tabia  bt  <'■•-" ^  the  apparent  form 

n(«.Md  <}4th^  l!ite»,  137,138. 

I  attractum  bet"  i  auii  Saiuio,267, 

Tb'ir  power,  272. 
1.111.113. 

rUnsc  and  (lowing  of  die,  caiuca  of,  450. 


of  Ibe,  414.  423.       Had  f»l!rn  bark 
of  tbo  Geecorian   calendar,   430. 


■MM  by  the  ww  atj-lr^  •'>■  431. 
^M,«i|«Mml,  deaenhrd.  812.  615. 
■(■U  U.ait>u«A,  or  aodiacal  li^bt,  150 — 152. 
(■■TjilMiw*  ayat*!!*.  217. 
^Bnu,  4#4ut>on  and  marki  of,  341. 
■IW*  tt  tk»  earth  alwaya  round,  367. 
ktalu  4axi  <M»«d,  535, 
tWCC\i»#M  n&mft  of  the,  7.     Defined,  336, 

■fellad^,  ^hadow  of  the  penumbra  in, 

Wl-~||fe^.  Wh«n  th«yaui  happen,  695.  Nun- 
W*B  OM  baypaa  b>  a  yew,  608.  Ruica  for 
il.?81  — 7'M 

.  from  the  clock .  54  L 
n,208.     Sjnoptieviow 

4«i-»7. 

fc*^ij<aaM.  f»e»  anivmaJly  lillad  with,  183. 

iWTtokJi  ooMUrliationa,  5<>6. 

fetV,  Im4,  caulorora  of  Uie,  made  by  ilipparcbu^. 

n    Vlbi  Vifi.Xi.     \v,M,,M.  IV,  ..t   Hr- ...•■,  46. 

tf4m  ftdla;  47.     '  .  59. 

fcBibif.  01.    Thru  ;.  56. 

AffawMMi»toibc  cyc,79 — Ul.  .Muti  immernn* 
••tfwaoMlwtfivMtof  Uubeavcna,  7U — 81.  Liable 
m  Amm*.  99.  Tlictr  appearaaee  through  telea- 
fl^as.  117.  14A.  »uppo*«diobefuu,  181— 186. 
Ar.  Br*Bafcai*a  ibcOTy,  187.  Obaervatioaa  of  in- 
M»cnMa  »ii]iltH4e»  of  ftar*.  188—205.  Eiia  in- 
itrmna,  yA-^V^ .  Ajtf.ar'-rf  fhjocc*  of  at  an, 
ik.     Jki«aiiiBa(-  c,  ayiiu  by 

I^BT  •■«  BM^'  1  >'<'(  found 

MMCTKlka  «b«-r    'i........ •,.       i  .... 

k.  fi«S.      Dt.  tUfKb^l'i  trntbod,  66' 
,547.     DnTBOTvt   of  tbc  rtan. 


Nitnibir  i<f,  in  OifTcrcnl  consU'Ualions,  SOo — 597. 
Table  of  proper  motion  of,  209.  CataJognc  of  prin- 
cipal, 865, 

.Style,  reaaonfor  the  change  of,  430,  431. 

Svjf,  fpots  on  the,  diicovcrcd.  50.  His  par2ia.'ax  and 
distance  computed,  64.  Hit  appcaraxiec  co  the  eye, 
77.  And  th(ou|h  a  (cIcKcope,  98—108.  Uu 
spota  obacrvcd  by  Galileo, Schcincr,  and  Han<ot, 
aboat  the  same  time.  98,99,  Variety  of  oimen- 
•loos,  100.  Subject  to  increase  and  diminution,  101 
— 103.  Their  velocity  and  uniform  motion  from  caU 
to  wc*t,  104-  Other  phenomena  attending  thent 
^  105 — 108.  Dr.  Long's  account  of  them,  154.  To 
find  the  time  of  their  revolutions,  156, 157.  Dif- 
ferent opinions  conccmini;  them,  158.  Dr.  Wilson, 
159 — 164.  The  sun  supposed  not  to  be  in  tho 
centre  of  the  universe,  192.  Is  at  an  immense 
distance  J  229.  Mntual  gravitation  between  the 
lun  and  planets,  260 — 269.  Action  of  the  sun  on 
the  secondary  planets,  270 — 292.  Proportion  of 
hii  action  on  botli,  306 — 318.  His  conjunction* 
with  tlie  plaiieti,  340 — 364.  Is  immensely  largir 
tlian  the  earth,  370,  371.  Proofs  that  the  earth 
revolves  round  the  son,  371 — 413.  And  thai  the 
son  revolves  on  his  axis,  388,  389.  Ue  is  higher 
in  summer  than  in  winter,  421.  And  more  dis- 
tant, 423.  Rrastins  for  the  greater  heat  in  sum- 
mer. 423 — 426'.  Periods  of  bis  completing  a  tro- 
pical revolution,  427.  Appears  to  fall  back  with 
rt'spect  to  the  stars,  428.  Reasons  for  the  ap- 
parent increase  of  magnitude  near  the  Lurixon, 
494 — .500.  The  motion  of  the  son  illustrated  by 
supposing  a  fictitious  sun  moving  in  the  equator, 
533 — 641.  The  sun's  parallax  the  most  important 
problem  in  astronomy,  532.  Table  of  the  sun's 
declination  for  19  lA  ;  with  auxiliaxy  table  to  find 
it  for  kubseqacni  years,  550,  551.  To  hnd  the 
moon's  way  frou  the  sun  in  eclipses.  725 — 730. 
to  calculate  eclipses  of  the  sun,  731 — 753. 

Svsorsis  of  the  sun  and  pl9inoU,232 — 235. 

SYSTevSof  asltonomv,  account  of  the  most  fanionf, 
210—227.  Of  tlir' Pythagorean,  212.  Ptolemaic, 
213,214.  Tychonic,  216.  Semi  Tychonic,  217. 
Cartesian,  218.     And  Copemican,  219—227. 

Tkilts,  astronomical,  published,  37. 48. 59.  62. 

Telescopes,  improvement  of,  54 — 57-  Various 
kinds  of,  used  by  astronomers,  778.  784.  816.  To 
point  the  telescope  of  an  equatorial  to  a  star, 
861. 

Telescopic  stars  defined,  589. 

TIDES,  theory  of,  450— 483.  Causes  of  the  spring 
and  neap,  455.  472.  475,  476.  Tides  supposed  in 
the  atmosphere,  463. 

Tike,  methoUs  of  finding,  526 — 529.  Equation  of 
liuie,  table  of,  543,  544.  Illustrstion  of  e<)uation 
of  time,  533 — 536.     E^ptaualton  of,  537 — 541. 

Time  ke^-per,  recommended,  by  Frisiiu  to  determine 
the  longitude,  45. 

TRAJECTORtHM  Lnnarc,  descnbi'd,773 — 775. 

Tkassit  instrument,  description  and  use  of,  BIT 
—650. 

TliAirarTS  of  inferior  planets  over  the  tun  ;  intervals 
at  which  they  may  happen,  657.  663.  List  of 
traniiu  of  Venus,  664.     Of  Mer-ury,  665. 

Tropic  of  Cancer  describsd,  416.  Of  Caprieom, 
418. 

Troiighton,  maker  of  one  of  the  Greenwicn  moial 
circles,  71- 

Tkimoht,  cause  of  the,  612.  Method  of  determin- 
ing the  time  of  shortest  at  any  place,  513 — 515, 

TvcHOTtlc  system,  account  of  the,  216. 

V  RLOCITY  of  the  spots  on  the  sun,  104.  Of  comets, 
greatest  iu  their pcrihelio"   ^74.  Of  bodies,  ohrao* 
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menk  of  the,  237.  S73.  274.  Of  the  euth.  366. 
Of  light,  396. 

Vesus,  the  first  trmiuit  of,  ever  obi«Tvc<J,  51.  The 
Mcond  anU  third  observed  at  Vkriotu  plar<**, 
inferences,  64.  Her  appearance  to  the  ey«>  B3. 
And  throiifb  a  telescope  ;  her  phaacs  and  chani|;ri 
•imilar  to  those  objurved  in  tbo  moon  were 
first  observed  by  Galileo;  Dr.  HrrKhel'a  ob- 
servation* and  inferences ;  she  has  an  atmos- 
phere, and  IS  probably  a  little  larger  than  th« 
earthj  112.  Mountains  in  her,  seen  by  SchftKtcr, 
113.  Penods  of  hvr  transits.  346.  664.  Her 
motions,  361.  362.  Mvihods  of  deducing  her  pa- 
rmllax,  571,  572.  Sai,  582.  Advantage  of  observ- 
ing her  transits,  562.  Account  of  those  that  liave 
been  observed,  583, 

VenNICR  described,  785,  786. 

Veit*.  69,  117. 

ViDdATION  of  pendulums,  cause  of  the,  304. 

Visible  disk,  moon's,  method  of  delinnating,  447. 

VlllDLEeclipaea,  number  of,  in  the  yFar,699. 

Umbrj:  in  tbo  fun  defined,  106,  107. 


UMPOR^ICD  stars  defined.  5<J0. 
I'RAMBt'RC,  built  by  Tycho  Brahe,  47, 
I'RANOMETRIA,  a  work  published  by  Bayer,  49. 
Li  rsa,  major  and  minor,  number  of  stars  in,  SOS* 

Whiston,  ooBjectitre  of,  rMpecting  coaeu,  177. 

XiPHiAS,  nniaber  of  (tus  in  the  conatellatioa,  SSd 

Year,  the  grand,  Joseph  us 'a  mention  of,  4. 
remark  on,  5.     The  tropical  and  aaderial  defi 
427.     Civil   and    solar    diflerencc   uf.    429,   43 
Rectified  by  the  change  of  style,  43U,  431. 

Zenith  sector,  invented  by  Graham,  56. 
Zodiac,  Chinese  divisions  of  the,  7.     Btymnlogy  i 

definition  of.  330.      Diviaioa  of,   astral   and  lo<C^ 

defined.  336.     Extent  of,  593. 
Zodiacal    light,  disenvered  by  Caasini,  150.     BWv 

scribed,  ISl-— 153.      Reason  for  supposing  that  j| 

is  not  connected  with  the  solar  atmosphere,  U  ~ 
Zones,  or  belu  round  J«pttez,54.  118. 


ASTROPECTEN,  in  natunil  history,  a  species 
or  stir  fiali^  coint>osed  of  a  central  nucleus,  fur- 
rowed like  the  shell  of  the  common  scallop,  and 
parting  into  five  principal  rays,  from  each  of 
which  issue  several  transverse  processes,  covered 
with  a  hairy  down. 

ASTROPODIA,  the  star-stone.   See  Astsbia. 

ASTROSCOPE,  an  astronomical  instrument, 
composed  of  two  cones,  on  whose  surface  the 
constellations,  with  their  stars,  are  delineated,  by 
means  whereof  the  stars  may  easily  be  known. 

ASTROSCOIMA,  the  art  of  examinins  the 
stars  by  telescopes.  Huygens  improved  this  art 
coDsiderably.  See  liis  Astroscopia  Compcndi.-iria. 

ASTROTHEMATA,  in  astroloKy,  the  posi- 
tions of  the  stars  in  a  theme  of  the  heavens. 

ASTRUC  (John),  a  celebrated  French  phy- 
sician, was  bom  in  1684,  at  the  little  town  of 
Sauves  in  Lan^edoc.  Ue  studied  at  tlie  univer- 
sity of  Montpelier,  and  in  1717  was  in  great  re- 
Cute  there  as  a  teacher  of  medicine.  His  lame 
ecame  so  considerable  that  the  king  assigned 
him  an  annual  salarj',  and  appointed  him  to 
superintend  the  mineral  waters  in  Laniruedoc. 
As  Montpelier,  however,  did  not  afford  sufficient 
■cope  for  his  genius,  he  removed  to  Paris,  but 
soon  after  left  it,  having  in  1729  accepted  the 
office  of  first  physician  to  the  king  of  Poland. 
Upoo  the  d«ith  of  the  celebrated  GeofTroy,  in 
1731,  he  was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of 
medicine  at  Paris.  Of  his  numerous  writings  the 
following  are  the  principal :  1.  De  Morbis  Vene- 
reis.  2.  Memoirs  relative  to  the  Natural  History 
of  Languedoc.  3.  A  Treatise  on  Patliology. 
4.  On  Therapeutics.  5.  On  tlte  Inoculation  for 
the  Small-pox.  6.  On  Tumors  and  Ulcers.  7. 
Orifone  de  la  Feste.  6.  De  rootu  Musculari. 
9.  L'Art  de  rAccoucheur,  10.  De  molus  Fer- 
inentatiri.  1l.  Memoire  sur  h  Digestion.  12. 
On  the  diseases  of  Womi^n.  The  first  and  last 
l;aTe  been  translated  into  English.  Ue  died 
universaUy  regretted,  on  tite  15th  of  May  1766, 
in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  a^e. 

ASTRUM,  or  Astron  a  constellation,  oi  as- 
icmblage  of  slan ;  as  distingiushed  from  aster,  a 
single  star. 


ASTRUr.    On  stmt.    See  Strut. 

What  good  can  th«  gT««t  gloioo  do  w*  bis 
standing  a  $mte  UtM  a  tabor,  and  his  noli  toty 
drink.  &t  Thot.  Uen.  foLj 

Inflated  and  osfntf  with  self  conceit. 
He  gulps  the  windy  diet ;  and  ere  long. 
Adapting  their  mistake,  prnfpoadly  thinks 
The  world  was  made  in  vain,  if  no*  for  kim^ 
Ccwpsr.     Tk*  Tmik,  1 

ASTURA,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
Italy,  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  which 
good   harbour.     Cicero   lost  his   life   in  it, 
prince  Conradin,  last  heir  of  the  house  of  lU 
staufen,  was  taken  prisoner  here  in  1268. 

ASTURIA,   an  ancient  kingdom  of 
subdued  by  Aui^stus  emperor  of  Rome. 

ASTURIANS.  the  brave  inhabiUnUof  i 
who,  along  with  those  of  Canubria,  asMTlcdf 
liberty  long  after  the  r«st  of  Spain  had  suboal 
to  the  Roman  yoke.     So  great  was  their 
of  liberty,  that,  after  being  closely  shut  ap  1 
the  Roman  army,  they  endured  tlie  most  tcr  " 
calamities  of  £unine,  even  to  the  devourinf  \ 
one  another,  ratlier  than  submit  to  the  < 
At  length,  however,  the  Asturians  proposed  I 
surrender ;  but  the  Cantabrians opposed  ibei 
sure,  and  maintained  that  they  ought 
die  sword  in  hand.     Upon  this  the  two 
quarrelled,  notwithstanding  their  desperate  t 
lion;  and  a  battle  ensuing,  10,000  oftbvj 
rians  were  driven  to  the  en;  laj 

Romans,  whom  they  begg«d,  II  >i  { 

manner,  to  receive  them  on  iu^y  iMnns. 
Tiberius  refusing  to  admit  tliem  into  the  < 
some  of  tiiese  unhappy  people  put  an  rnJI 
tlieir  lives  by  falling  on  llieir  own  swords ;  ' 
lighting  great  fires,  tlirew  themselves  into  t 
while  some  poisoned  themMlves  by  drinkinf  ( 
juice  of  a  venemous  herb.  The  campfti^  r 
closed  by  the  winter,  the  n<>Yt  year  the  . 
summoii(Bd  all  tlicir  strength  »'/:< mil  iK^.  HnmsB 
but,  after  fre<iuent  efforts,  s<^ii 
tion  with  the  Cantabnans,  tK' 
the  imperial  armies,  and  &ubr 
power  till  the  subvenion  oi  v.  .i 
(Joths. 
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iilTRIA,  or  AsTtBUSanoie^nUy  the  king- 

ijid^.Vstuna,  is  DOW  a  prtncipalily  of  modern 

fak    U  ti  bounded  by   Biscay  oa  the  east, 

Utkau*  Um  west,  Castile  and  Old  Leon  on  the 

ink,  tad  tkc  tea.  oo  the  north.     Its  greatest 

kt«(lh  a  about  120  miles,  and  its  breadth  54. 

Oa  the  iMtli  it  is  separated  frooi  Castile  and 

OULtM^IUi^iDoaniaiDS  covered  with  woods. 

IW  pranoee  is  toUnbly  fertile,  but  is  thinly  in- 

kakitn.    It  has  mines  of  gold,  lapu  laxuli^  and 

•nuboa.     TIte   hereditary  prince  of  Spain  is 

Vrbd  Phsee  of  the  Asturias ;  tJte  infant  Don 

maino,  aon  of  John  I.  of  Castile,  being  the 

h»  irtio  taok  that  title  in  1388     This  princi- 

yatity  taoomiaotily  dirided  into  Asturiad'Oriedo, 

tai  Aatem  de  Santillana,  so  called  from  their 

pnanpal  towns ;  the  former  occupying  two-thirds 

•f  Aa  pdacwaUty  to  the  west,  and  being  about 

tKRspaakn  leagues  in  length,  and  eichieen  in 

tMnh;  die  Itlter  the  other  third,  sixteen  leagues 

(■((■td  twclre  broad.  The  climate  of  the  whole 

pnopalily  is  colder  than  the  rest  of  Spain ;  but 

and  hills,  though  often  corered 

rdnra^  the  whole  winter,  abound  with 

pHtaRS^  and  a  great  variety  of  fruit 

I  aft  nuticularly  abundant,  and  a 

of   cydef   is   made   and   exported ; 

t  alone  has  received  28,000  arobas 

<f1Sft.cadk  Tearfj.     But  the  most  important 

^■A  flilhtiff  acrictilture  is  the  breeding  of  cat- 

^mi  ikmr  hotsw  have  been  celebrated  for 

liHI|li  fnm   the  days  of  Martial  and  Silius 

Iliait   TW  Aaturias  contain  a  bishop ric,  668 

^Ab,  M  religious  bouses,  inclxiding  23  mo- 

■^Bseaii  Qunnenes,  a  unirerrity,  3  colleges, 

(■plaHBtof  justice,  4  cities,  50  towus,  and 

I  M^Mi^  t^   principal    of  which  is  Gijon, 

^ivwlh  teveral  rillagel;  and  a  population 

^1^  IS0^«0O.  In  more  modem  history,  they 

■  iiikntted  for  baviog  received  Pelayo  and 

%livCkhstiaiU  who  eKaiped  from  the  Moors 

I  of  Xeres  de  b  Frtmtera,  and  who, 

I  ly  iias  mountainous  country,  bade  de- 

1  fnaUy  expelled  the  in%>aders,  lay- 

pvovinces   tlte  foundation   of  the 

f.    Hence  the  Asturian  nobility 

pcMfierd  of  some  extraordinary 

the  inhabitants  of  llie  mountain 

irnU  distinguiBhed  by  the  title  of  *  the 
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m  loologr,  a  name  by  which  some 
called  Iha  gwhavrk. 

Let.  aabUut;  from  Gt.  aw,  a 
1^  peaetnting,  sharp.  Applied  to  the 
a  a  city  who  are  supposed  to  be 
hi  ooaaequence  of  having  much  in- 
I  wtrfl  dkt  chicane  and  craft  of  mankind, 
prepared  to  contend  with  it. 
aUktf*  which  arc  mott  veraate. 
Sir  M.  &iM4y'i  En.  p.  168. 
VTAGES.  torn  ni  Cvaxares,  the  but  king 
iHalik  HodfaMDMl,  that  from  the  womb 
e,  married  to  Cambyses 
af  fansa,  Ibere  apruog  up  a  vine  that 
4  ICHlf  OT«r  all  Asia ;  and  she  being  with 
,  he  naiih<il  to  kill  the  infant  as  soon  as 
Its  aaow  ma  Cyrus :  but  Uarpagus  being 
la  i1aaiii|  it,  pneetmad  it ;  which  Astyages 
:  eC  Intf  Ai,  h*  oanaed  Uarpagus  to  eat 


his  own  son.  Uarpagus,  in  revenge,  callod  in 
Cyrus,  who  dethroned  his  grandfather,  and 
thereby  ended  the  moiuirchy  of  the  Medes ;  the 
tyrant  thus  losing  his  kingdom  by  the  barbarous 
means  he  took  to  preserve  it.  See  Media  and 
Persia. 

ASTYANAX,  t)ie  only  son  of  Hector  and 
Andromache.  After  the  taking  of  Troy,  he  was 
llirown  from  the  top  of  a  lower  by  Cllysses' 
orders 

AST'^ilVOMI,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  magis- 
trates in  Athens,  corresponding  to  the  sdiles  of 
Uie  Romans ;  ibey  were  ten  in  number.  See 
^toii  E. 

ASUNDER.     On  sunder. 

Two  indirect  lines ;  the  further  that  they  arc  drawu 
•ttl,  th«  fofthcr  ihcy  go  atmder.      Spenter  m  ttelm^. 
So  looks  the  pent  np  lion  o'er  the  wretch 
That  trembles  ander  hit  devouring  pkws^ 
And  so  be  walks  insulting  o'er  bis  prey. 
And  so  he  comes  to  trsr  hU  limbs  atunder. 

Shahptare'i  Third  Part  of  Hcwry  VI.  «rt  i.  «c.  5. 
The  way  of  Fortune  is  like  the  oiilken  way  in  the 
tkie,  which  is  ■  meeting  or  knot  of  a  nombor  of  small 
stATS  ;  not  seen  ammdtr,  but  giving  light  logetHer :  so 
are  there  a  number  of  little  and  scarce  ditc^rncd  ver- 
lues,oT  rather  faculties  and  customes,  that  make  men 
fortunate.  Lord  Bacoit't  EMtayi. 

Sense  thinks  the  planets  spheres  not  niacb  anrndtr  ; 
What  tells  us  then,  their  diitance   is  ao  far  T 

JhmM. 
Greed  J  hnpe  to  find 
Hii  wish  and  best  advantage,  us  aiuHder. 

Paradite  Lo$l, 
The  fall'n  archangel,  envious  of  oor  state, 
Seeks  hid  advantage  to  betray  us  worse ; 
Which,  when  omiMier,  will  not  prove  too  bard  , 
For  both  together  at«  eiM^h  other's  guard. 

Drydmt. 
Dome  far  atimJrr  by  the  tides  of  men. 
Like  adamant  and  steel  thej  meet  again. 

Dryden't  FabU*. 
All  this  meiallick  matter  (both  that  which  contt- 
naed  oMinder,  and  in  single  corpuscles,  and  that 
which  was  amassed  and  concreted  into  nodules,)  sub- 
tided.  Woodmard^t  tfahtrat  ATwfwry. 
The  direnified  bat  connected  fabrick  of  aniveisal 
Justice  is  well  cramped  and  bolted  together  in  all 
p&rts;  and  depend  upon  it,  I  never  have  employed, 
and  I  never  shall  employ,  any  engine  of  power  which 
may  come  into  my  hands,  to  wrench  it  atymder. 

Burke. 
Upon  the  whole,  there  was  in  this  man  ■omc  thing 
that  could  create,  subvert,  or  reform  ;  an  understand- 
ing, a  spirit,  and  an  eloquence,  to  lummon  mankind 
to  society,  or  to  break  the  bands  of  ilavcry  ammder, 
and  to  rule  ih«  wilderness  of  £ree  minds  with  un- 
bounded authority  ;  something  tliat  could  establish  or 
overwhelm  empire,  and  strike  a  blow  in  the  world 
that  should  resound  through  the  oniTcrse. 

Grattun'*  Charaettt  of  Lord  Chalhiat^. 
ASYLA,  the  plural  of  Asyluu.  The  as^la  of 
altars  and  temples  were  very  ancient ;  and  like- 
wise those  of  tombs,  statues,  and  other  monu- 
ments of  considerable  personages.  Thus,  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  £miesu8  was  a  refuge  for 
debtors;  the  tomb  of  Theseus  for  slaves.  In 
order  to  people  Rome,  a  celebrated  asylum 
was  opened  bv  Romulus  between  the  mounts 
I'alatine  and  Capitoline,  for  all  sons  of  persons 
indiscriminately,  fugitive  slaves,  debtors  and 
criminals  of  every  kind.  It  had  a  temple 
dedicated  lo  the  god  Asylacus.    The  Jews  had 
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tlieir  asyla ;  ibe  most  remarkaMe  of  which  were, 
the  six  cities  of  rcfxige,  t}io  temple,  and  the  altar 
of  burnt  offennffs;  which  prou'cted  those  who 
had  incQrred  the  la.sh  of  the  kw,  but  not  for  nny 
deliberate  crime.  But  it  was  custumary  amon^ 
tlie  heathens  to  allow  refupe  and  irapuuity,  even 
to  the  vilest  and  most  fla>:;rant  ofTenderis ;  some 
GUI  of  superstition,  and  others  for  the  sake  of 
peopling  their  cities.  They  had  an  idea,  that  a 
crimmal  who  fled  to  tlie  temple  or  altar,  sub- 
mitted his  crime  to  the  punishment  of  the  gods ; 
and  lliat  it  would  be  impiety  in  man  to  take  ven- 
geance out  of  their  hands.  It  was  by  this  means, 
and  wiili  such  inhabitants,  that  Thebes,  Athens, 
and  Kome,  were  first  stocked.  We  even  read  of 
asyla  at  Lyons  and  Vienne,  among  the  ancient 
Oauls ;  and  there  are  some  cities  in  Germany, 
which  still  preserve  this  ancient  right.  On  the 
medals  of  several  ancient  cities,  particularly  in 
Syria,  we  meet  with  the  inscription  A2YA0I,  to 
which  is  added  lEPAI.  The  emperors  llonorius 
and  Tbeodosius,  granting  the  like  immunities  to 
churches,  the  buhops  and  monks  ^on  selected 
certain  tracts  or  territories,  without  which  they 
fixed  the  bounds  of  the  fwcular  jurisdiction  ;  and 
so  well  did  they  manage  their  privileges,  tliat 
convents  iu  a  little  time  became  a  kind  of  for- 
tresses, where  the  most  notorious  offenders  were 
in  safely.  These  privileges  at  Icii^h  were  ex- 
tended, not  only  to  the  churches  and  church- 
yard!*, but  also  to  the  bishops'  houses  ;  whence  the 
criminal  could  not  be  removed  witliout  a  legal 
assurance  of  life,  and  an  entire  remission  of  tlte 
crime.  At  last  these  a.syla  were  stripped  of  most 
of  their  immunities.  In  Great  Uritnin  particu- 
larly, they  have  been  entirely  abolished  as  pro- 
tecting criminals,  altl-ouyh  there  are  still  some 
privileged  places  of  refuge  for  debtors,  such  as 
ilie  precincts  of  the  royal  palaces,  the  Abbey  of 
iloly-rood-house,  Edinburgh,  &c. 

ASY'LUM.  Gr.  a,  the  privative,  and  trvXq, 
spoil ;  because  it  was  not  lawful  to  spoil  tho&e 
who  fled  to  a  sanctuary. 

80  Barrrd  was  the  church  u>  *ainc,  llvat  it  had  (he 
light  of  an  atylum  or  tauriutuy.  Ayliffct  Parer. 

Dut  DoLLc  dunct. 
In  thi*  aiytuifi  tojoaming  nwhslc, 
Tru»t  your  own  miritii,  anJ  a  guarilimn  god. 

Vlmir't  AtkmaiA,  book  ij. 

The  advcniurrr  knows  he  ha*  nut  fat  logo  brfurc 
ho  will  meet  with  uiuie  fortress  (lift  bits  Ixn-n  raifud 
by  loptilftiy  for  Cm;  atjflum  of  error.  .      Huwhcttnurth, 

ASYLUS,  \\w.  v:«»d-fly.     See  Atitrs. 

ASYM'METllV,^    A,  the  privative,  and  avft- 

AsTu'iitTRAi,       ^pirpov,  proportion.    Wimt 

Astm'metsoi'S.  3  of  syinmetry,  dispropor- 
tion. 

QlUBtitiea  C«nipare^  with  rcsprrt  to  such  a  tava- 
mtn,  AM  by  f ramMnciwu  wont  to  be  railed  tgmmt:- 
"Mv  or  mjfmmttnm,  \.  c,  ccmrnvnatniAc  or  inrmn- 
nmMunibie.  Bomv>'t  Mmihemiatieal  Lrclmrw. 

Thr  n«ymnw>4rMW  o4  tk*  braiii,  m»  well  as  thr  ilrfor- 
Biti«4  of  ibe  legs  or  f«c«,  OUjr  Ue  nclificd  ixt  limcu 

lime. 

ASYMITOTE;  from  a  priv.  evy.  wiiji, 
and  irro^i,  to  fall ;  which  never  meet ;   incoinci- 

dtnt.     A-- ■  ■'■      --    •    '  •    '  ■    -.    '■'     '       ;.- 

pro-ich  It 

they  and  '- ,,   ^_.  .^ 4 ^1., 

wuukl  oerer  meet;  uul  ituy  be  concaved  tu 


tangents  to  their  curres  at  dn  infinite  f 
See  COMC  Sections.  | 

ASYNDETON,  from  the  privaUv^^ 
wvftv,  I  bind  together ;  a  figure  in  rhetl 
plying  an  omission  of  words,  or  a  defecf 
junctive  particles.  The  want  of  such 
represents  either  the  celerity  of  an  aclioj 
liaste  and  eagerness  of  the  speaker.  A 
celebrated  instance,  '  veni,  vidi,  vici,*  * 
I  saw,  I  conquered.' 

AT.  From  the  Latin  ad.  In  its  < 
sense  designating  completion,  termination 
ing  the  surlace  by  approach. 

For  all  the  field  was  but  of  sand 
A«  imall  u  men  may  Me  al  ey« 
la  die  desert  of  Libye.  1 

Chancer.   Tht  Home  of  Fam*.  I 
I  apeko  the  ihingi*  thai  1  aaiicb  al  my  fm 
ye  ducn  the  thingis  that  ye  taiKLcn  ol  youra 
iyieiif.  Jon.  fhap.  vj 
I  adt-r  pardon. 
Yrtu  are  inurh  more  al  ta»k,  for  want  ol « 
Thau  prais'd  for  faannk-s«  mildaeac.       8^ 
Odier*,  with  more  helpful  can>. 
Cried  out  nloiid.  Beware,  hrave  youth,  brij 
Al  this  he  tum'd  ;  and,  as  ibe  bull'  drrw  I 
SLuxkn'd  and  recciv'd  him  on  hi*  pointed  1 

Their  various  new*  I  heard,  of  love  andt 
Of  Btomu  at  lea,  and  travels  on  the  thore. 

ATAnALll»A,  or  Atahi'ai.pa,  the  1« 
Incas.  On  the  death  of  his  feUier,  in  1 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Quito,  while 
titer  Huascar  obtained  the  kingdom  < 
Not  long  after  a  disa^;n^enient  took  pi 
hostilities  commenced  bctwixi  them,  ( 
Huascar  was  defeate<l.  The  SpanLuti 
advantage  of  these  disturbances,  wiili  II 
their  leader,  invaded  Peru,  wl,  ''  i 
tertam«?d  wiiJi  no  little  hospt  t] 

and  the  people ;  but,  instead  of  .l.,^^!ilv  .la 
for  his  kindness,  they,  with  their  usual  t( 
held  hun  in  captivity.  I'he  inca,  as  « 
offered  to  give  the  Spaniards  a  room  full 
and,  when  they  had  got  the  treasure  in  d 
session,  they,  with  the  utmost  baseneM,  | 
tuihappy  monarch  at  tlie  stake,  in  1533.' 

ATABULUS,  in  physiology,  a  proriiU 
in  Apulia,  of  a  dry  pinchmi:  iptality,  « 
noxious  in  its  eflecti.  The  ancient  nl 
speak  of  the  Atabuiui  in  temu  itf  hd 
account  of  the  rava.  '» 

ATABYiUS,  a  , 

Lslaud  of  Rhudeii,  m,  «  m  :.,  .1  1 

and  Diudoriis  Siculus,  .-itiHid  .1 
Atabyrias,  whose  worship  a  C(j1^,..j  ...   ;! 
earned  into  Sicily. 

ATACAMA,  a  chain  of  mountiim  I 
America,  which  separate  IVru  fron  Q| 
where  the  cold  is  ver}"  violent. 

Atacaua,  a  provmiv  of  Peru,  borij 
tlie  nnrtli  by  the  province  of  Anca: 
Lipes,  Sull^k,  and  Tucumao;  soutb  by 
rKtemlin/  tn  the  kin^iiotn  of  ('.\ytU  ;  ami 
Ih     '  r  uod 

h  b 

6.'  1  '  I, II  -.  .i.i  .)■■  J  nil  ;j  oancn  tft 
ivo  nuUs  frnra  the  sea.  1 

ATAC AMITE,  in  minRralosy,  «  ad 
to  a  variety  of  tnunatc  of  copper,  dmn 
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knnia,  in  minute  crystab  and  fng- 

(^anaanite,  renderfctl  memorable  by 
^4k)or,    Geo.  1.  10.      See  Abel- 

.V,  in  aocieo.  geography,  an  island 
of  Euhcea,  near  the  Locn  C^puntii^ 
>eea  onginally  a  city  of  tha  Locri, 
the  cootioent  in  the  time  of  an 
smI  during;  an  eruption  of  mount 
Courth  year  of  the  ninety-third 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes-Mnemon. 
in  bbuIo«u  history,  the  daughter 
kin^  of  Scyroj.  Beine^  resolved 
K^  and  at  the  same  time  ver^'  swift 
get  rid  of  her  numerous  suitors, 
■he  would  marry  none  but  the  man 
Dg  to  risk  his  life  for  her,  by  striving 
and  to  forfeit  it  if  he  failed.  This 
pted  and  sudered  accordintrly.  But 
furnished  by  Venus  witli 
dropt  them  at  proper  dis- 
aod  while  she  stooped  to 
both  the  tace  and  tl^e  prin- 
desa  \  cnys  bem^  enrageiJ  at  the 
Hrppomenes,  »h«j  never  performed 
made  to  erect  a  temple  to  her  ut 
1  both  him  and  Atalanta  into  lions. 
alakta  received  from  Meleager, 
of  her,  the  skin  and  head  of 
boar,  in  testimony  of  her  skill  in 
the  animal.  Ttiis  roused 
and  EMexippus,  his  uncles, 
to  strip  Atalania  of  her  honor- 
deager  killed  them  in  defence  of 
his  mnther  Alth«a,  irritated  by  the 
ithen,  committed  to  the  flames 
upon  which  the  life  of  Mele- 
This  second  Atalanta  waa  the 
and  Clyntene. 
ia  entotnology,  a  species  of  £u- 
of  which  a  variety  is  also  found 
wings  are  black,  indented,  and 
Kite  ;  a  red  band  across  the  an- 
of  the  posterior  pair  of  tlie 
melimes  called  the  red  admi- 
by  the  Frent-h  Atalante. 
Alacoi'T4,  a  town  in  I'ortu- 
disthct  of  Thoraar,  with  the 
if  wood  between  1300  and  1400  in- 
miles  nortli-weit  of  Lisbon. 
KTEUiA,  a  town  of  Portiical,  in 
Beiia,  tluiieen  miles  north-east 

Saimaoo  d%  las,  the  capital 

oC  San  Joan  de  los  Llanos,  in 

'  Gnuiada.    It  contains  400  house- 

_jBa  leagaes  from  the  city  of  Pore. 

I  a  coaiidefable  rirer  of  New  Gra- 

dMMota. 

VJ,  a  name  given  by  the 

» m  Uad  of  sumach,  calle^i,  by 

thfoliatum    scabium, 

and  having  rough  and 

Thtj  give  it  as  a  rettontiTe 

•  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Cas^ 
la  1053,  a  battle  was  fought 
Garcia^  king  of  Navarre,  and 


his  brother  Don  Ferdinand,  in  which  the  former 
was  defeated  and  slain. 

ATARAX  lA,  Ataraxy,  arapaluz.  Exemp- 
tion firom  vexation  ;  tranquillity.  The  sceptics, 
says  Glanville,  affected  an  inditTerent  equiponder- 
ous  neutrality,  as  the  only  means  to  their ataraxia, 
and  freedom  from  passionate  disturbances. 

ATARGATIS  Fanum,  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  Atergatis,  in  Bambyce,  which  was  ex- 
tremely rich.  Crassus,  in  his  march  a^inst  the 
Parthians,  spent  several  days  in  weighing  the 
treasure. 

ATARNEA,  or  Atarnya,  an  ancient  town 
of  Mysia,  situated  between  Adrainyttium  and 
Pitane,  memorable  for  the  marriage  of  Aristotle 
with  the  sister  of  Hermias,  the  prince  of  it. 

ATAULFUS,  the  first  king  of  the  Goths  in 
Spam,  established  bis  government  there,  about 
A.  D.  404,  and  died,  A.  D.  416.     See  Spain. 

ATAXY,  from  a  negative,  and  raliQ,  order, 
the  want  of  order.  With  physicians,  it  signifies 
irregularity  of  crises  and  paroxysms  of  fevers. 

Neither  ii  there  any  atawy  to  be  feared  in  bringing 
in  this  diatinctioD,  betvixt  pastors  and  thi<  0ock. 

Bp,  HaU'i  Poiemioil  WorMs. 

ATCllE,  in  commerce,  the  smallest  silver 
coin  current  in  Turkey,  worth  about  one-third 
of  a  penny  sterling. 

ATGHIEVEMENT,  or  Achievement,  yuI- 
earty  called  Uatcumlnt.  Armorial  hearings  in 
front  of  the  houses  of  deceased  persons. 

Atcuievemest,  in  heraldry,  denotes  the  arms 
of  a  person  or  family,  together  with  all  the  exte- 
rior ornaments  of  the  shield ,  as  helmet,  mantle, 
crest,  scrolls,  and  motto,  together  with  such 
quarterings  as  may  have  been  acquired  by  alli- 
ances, all  marshalled  in  order. 

ATE;  from  aram,  to  hurt;  the  goddess  of 
mischief,  in  the  mvtholuijy.  Slie  was  daughter  of 
Jupiter,  and  cast  down  from  heaven  at  the  birth 
of  Hercules.  For  Jur.o  hiving; deceived  Jupiter, 
in  causinjj;  Euristheus  to  be  bom  before  Hercules, 
Jupiter  expressed  his  resentment  against  Ate,  as 
the  author  of  that  mischief,  and  threw  her  head- 
long from  heaven  to  earth,  swearing  she  shun  Id 
never  return  thither  a^ain.  Homeri  11.  xix.  125. 
Her  being  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  means,  accord- 
ing to  mjthologists,  tliat  no  evil  happens  to  us 
but  by  the  permission  of  Providence;  and  her 
banishment  to  earth  the  terrible  effects  of  divine 
justice  ftmong  men. 

ATEGAR ;  from  tlie  Saxon  aeton,  to  throw^ 
and  gar,  a  weapon ;  a  weapon  among  tlie  Sax- 
ons, which  seems  to  have  been  a  hand-dart. 

ATEGUA,  or  Attecua,  an  ancient  town  of 
Spain,  placed  by  some  in  the  road  from  Anli- 
quara,  now  Antequera,  to  Hispalis,  or  Seville ; 
by  otliers,  near  Alcala  ReaU  It  was  situated  near 
the  river  Flumea  Salsum,  or  Salsusa.  Pompey, 
having  passed  this  river,  encamped  between 
Ucubis  and  Ategua,  to  oblige  Ci»s.ir  to  raise  the 
siege  of  the  latter  place  ;  but  it  was  taken  in  hia 
presence. 

ATELLA,  an  exemption  from  taxes,  or  other 
burdens,  is  particularly  used  in  some  ancient 
laws,  for  an  exemption  from  offices  granted  to 
the  Egyptian  clergy  by  ConstantiHi. 

Atclia,  an  ancient  town  of  Campania  in 
Italy,  between  Capua  anil  Neapol's.    Tne  ruin 
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are  still  to  b«  seen  about  eleven  miles  from  llie 
modem  Aversa. 

ATELLAN.t  Fabul«,  Atellani  Ludt,  a 
species  of  farce,  so  named  fiom  Atelia,  called 
also  Osci,  from  their  inventor,  in  whose  territory 
Atelia  lay.  They  were  generally  interlarded 
vritli  much  ribaldry  and  buflbonery,  and  some- 
times were  exordia,  or  interludes,  prcsenletl  be- 
tween the  acts  of  other  plays.  The  actors  in 
these  farces  were  not  reckoned  among  the  com- 
mon playert,  nor  deemed  infamous ;  but  retained 
the  ri^ltts  of  their  tribe,  and  might  be  enlisted 
for  soldipf?,  the  privilege  only  of  free  men. 

ATEMPO  GirsTo,  in  music,  signifies  to  sing 
or  plitv  in  an  equal,  true,  and  just  time. 

ATtNA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Naples,  near  the 
Wesrro,  twelve  miles  nortli-west  of  Marsico,  and 
twenty-two  north  of  Policistro. 

ATER,  in  conchology,  a  species  of  mytilus. 
descnbwl  in  Molin.  Hist.  Chili,  p.  177,  and  said 
to  be  frequent  on  tlie  shores  of  that  country : 
also  a  species  of  stromhus  found  in  the  boggy 
parts  of  the  island  of  Amboj^na. 

Ater,  in  entoraolopy,  1.  a  species  of  der- 
meates  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Upsal.  2. 
A  species  of  hydrophilis,  u  native  of  Europe.  3. 
A  species  of  byrrhus  tliat  inhabits  Germany.  4. 
A  species  of  tenebrio  found  to  Europe.  5.  A 
species  of  carabus  t>iat  inhabits  Denmark.  6.  A 
species  of  cerambyx  (Callidium,  Fahr.)  found  in 
tlie  environs  of  Venice.  7,  A  species  of  gryllus 
(Acheta,  Fab.)  that  inhabits  Surinam.  8.  A 
species  of  cimei. 

Atca,  in  natural  history,  a  species  of  anguis; 
also  a  species  of  limax,  slug  or  snail 

Ater,  in  omitholo^'y,  a  species  of  falco; 
also  a  species  of  psittacus. 

ATERGATIS,  in  mythology,  a  goddess  of  the 
Syrians  and  Parthians,  supposed  to  be  the  mother 
of  Seminunis,  and  called  Derceto  by  the  Greeks. 
She  was  represented  with  the  face  and  breasts  of 
a  woman,  but  the  rest  of  her  body  resembled  a 
tish.  Vosgius  makes  the  name  PhcE^nician,  from 
addir-dag,  the  ^reat  fish ;  and  says  it  si^ities, 
without  fUh ;  wlience  he  conjectures  tirat  the  vo- 
taries of  this  deity  abstained  from  fish. 

ATERNUM,  in  ancient  geography,  1.  a  town 
of  Lucania  in  Italy,  now  called  Atemi.  2,  A 
town  in  tlie  territory  of  il^e  Piceni,  now  called 
Pescaia,  a  port  town  of  Naples,  on  the  Adriatic. 

ATERRIMA,  in  conchology,  a  species  of  ne- 
nla,  figured  by  Chemnitz. 

Aterrima,  in  entomolojocy,  1.  a  species  of 
blatta.  2.  A  new  British  species  of  chrysomela, 
described  by  Mr.Maniliam,  Ent.  Brit, 

Atcrrimi's,  1.  a  species  of  curculio,  very 
common  in  Europe;  black,  with  the  wing-irases 
shining.  Linn.  Fn.  Sv.  Fabr.,  *tc,  2.  A  species 
of  carabus.  3.  A  species  of  elater,  found  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  4.  .\  species  of  cimex  (rotun- 
datus,  sec.)  that  inhabits  Spain. 

Atereihvs,  in  ornithology,  the  specific  name 
of  the  great  black  cockatoo  of  New  liotLind. 

ATESTE,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Venice  in 
Italy,  now  called  Esie. 
ATH,  or  JE±.  See  JFati. 
Ath,  Atha,  or  Aths,  among  our  Anglo-Saxon 
mucestoxs,  signifies  an  oatli,  e9{>eciuJiy  llul  taken 


by  way  of  piin^tion.  In  this  sense,  wc 
with  breaking  of  ath,  privilege  of  atli,  at' 
ordela. 

ATllABOLI,  or  Acastoboli,  a  to 
Turkey  in  Europe,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
extensive  province  of  Romania,  sixty-eight 
north-east  of  Adrianople.  Long.  27*  39^  " 
42°  2r  N. 

ATHALiVRIC,  the  grandson   of  TV* 
and  the  second  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  in 
succeeded  A.  D,  526,  and  reigned  along 
hismoUier  Amalasuntlia,  about  eight  yean, 
both  died  A.  U.  534. 

ATHA  LI  AH,  n^np,  Heb.  i.e.  the  time 
Lord ;  the  daughter  of  Ahab  king  of 
Jezebel,  and  wife  of  Jehoram  king  of  J 
See  2  Chron.  xxi.  10,  and  xxixi.  12. 

ATilAMADULET,  or  ATHEKAOAtLtli 
prime  minister  of  the   Persian  einriire      t 
great  chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
council,  superintendant  of  the  fiu- 
the  charge  of  all  foreign  affiun.     He  is  m 
viceroy  of  the  kingdom. 

ATHAMANTA,  SpigneU  in  boUny,  a 
of  the  digj'nia  order,  and  pentandria 
plants,  ranking  in  the  natural  method  ui 
fourtli  order,  umbellata:.  The  fruit  is  obi 
striated  ;  and  tlie  petals  are  inflected  and 
ginate<i.  Of  this  genus  Lioncus  enume 
species  :  but  none  of  thorn  merit  particular 
except  the  Crett-nsis,  or  Daucus  Creiicus, 
grows  wild  in  the  Levant  and  the  warmer 
of  Europe,  The  leaves  are  irregularly  d 
and  formed  like  those  of  fennel.  The 
sulk  rises  about  two  feet  high,  sending  out 
branches,  terminated  at  llie  top  by  c 
umbels,  composed  of  nearly  twenty  simll 
The  seieds  have  a  warm  biting  taste, 
agreeable  aromatic  smell.  They  are  kept 
shops  as  a  carminative ;  bat  are  little 
practice. 

ATHANASIA,    GoldHocka,    in 
genus  of  the  polygarnia  xqualis  order, 
genesia  class  of  plants  ;  ranking  in  tbc 
method  under  the  forty-ninth  order,  com] 
discoides.   The  receptacle  is  chaffy  ;  tlie 
chaffy  and  very  short ,  and   the   calyx 
calcd.      There  are   twenty  specie*,   all 
plants  except  one;  and  oone  of  them 
of  much  beauty. 

Am  A  NASI  A,  in  ancient   medicioe, 
given  to  a  kind  of  antidotes,  nip]^ 
the  power  of  prolooginf  life,  even 
tality.  In  the  Augustan  dispensatory 
a  medicine  under  the  appellatioa  of 
magna,  recommended   against  d; 
hemorrhages. 

Atua.na<>ia,  in  botany,  ia  vaed  by 
thors  for  tansy. 

ATHANASIAN  CRStn;  a  farmulaiy, 
fetsion  of  fiulh,  long  supoeaed  to  b*^ 
drawn  up  by  Athanasius  bishou  of  AU 
the  fourth  century,  to  JMtiiy  nnwlf 
calumnies  of  his  Ariaa  eii«ioic«;  bat 
rally  allowed  aroooy;  the  learned  not  to  ka' 
hu.  Dr.  Watcrlaud  ;i5cr.!i>  ■*  ■'■  'O  Hilary 
of  Aries,  for  the  foUowin;  'rt 

I.  licv-ius  '  iluaoialua  ut 
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Is  U5»  lliat  he  composed  an  Etpo- 
Itetti  ;  a  more  proper  tide  for  the 
in  that  of  Creed  simply,  which  it 
Utlary  waj  a  great  admirer  and 
Axutin;  and  the  whole  compo- 
|«ed  is  in  a  manner  upon  St.  Au5- 
wilh  respect  to  the  trinity  and 
3.  It  is  agreeable  to  tlie  style 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  little 
f  his  work).  About  A.  D.  570;  it 
as  to  be  commented  upon  ; 
ll  years  after,  it  had  not  acquired 
Ltnanasian.  but  was  simply  styled 
l)i.  This  creed  obtiined  in  France 
W.  and  was  received  in  Spain  and 
y«ut  later.  As  to  our  own 
T  prQo6  of  its  being  sung 
churcnes  in  the  tenth  century. 
QW  in  some  parts  of  Italy, 
the  diocese  of  Verona,  about  A.D. 
reCTfiTcd  Jit  Ilome  about  1014.  As 
ATteutal  churches,  it  has  been 
any  of  them  ercr  received 
tl)  r<>^rd  to  its  matter,  it  is 
of  tlie  f/uc  orthodox  faith, 
>n  of  all  heresies,  ancient  and 
lappily,  however,  it  has  proved  a 
unprotiiable  controversy  and 
even  down  to  the  present 

iven  of  Athanasius's  creed,' 
lUutAon,   in  a   letter  written 
23,  1694,  to  a  right  reverend 
to    me    no  wise  salisfiictory : 
ell  nd  of  It.'     Bishop  Taylor, 
ot  Prophesying,  sect  ii.  says, 
'CMd,  concerning  Allianasius's 
pie  understand  it  not,  how 
rMsoa  It  sei'in«,  how  little 
thoae  curiosities  of  expli- 
hion  was  not  clear  on  his 
liirtfcW  itself,  much   less  for  tho<e 
it  bxl  not  been  amiss  if  the 
bccii  left  to  Jeiu*  Christ : 

teems  Tery  hard  to  put  un- 

into  ttie  erred,  and  w  to  make  it 
arttcle  of  fjiitli.'    *  It  certainly  is 
,'  tays  Dr.  Tomline,  the  present 
r,  in  his  Elements  of  Christian 
""  'I,  '  that  assertions  of  so 
■  rrinc;  to  the  damnatory 
^lAiDcii   and   unqualified,  should 
'  tai  Hiy  baman  composition.'  '  I 
OOwledgv/  p.  222,  •  that,  in  ray 
lociridiflundin];     the    auilionty    of 

fVHU  dnirch  WoiiK]  harp  arled  rniir*' 


was  born  in  Egypt-  He  followed  St.  Alexander 
to  the  council  of  Nice,  in  323,  where  he  disputed 
a^inst  Ariud,  and  the  following  year  was  made 
bishop  of  Alexandria ;  but,  in  335,  was  deposed 
by  the  council  of  Tyre:  when,  having  recourse 
to  the  emperor  Constantine,  the  Arian  deputies 
accused  him  of  having  hindered  the  exportation 
of  corn  from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople ;  on 
which  the  emperor,  without  suffering  him  to 
make  his  defence,  banished  him  to  Treves,  The 
emperor,  two  years  after,  ordered  liira  to  be  re- 
stored to  his  bishopric  :  but,  on  his  return  to 
Alexandria,  his  enemies  brought  fresh  accusations 
against  him,  and  chose  Gregory  of  Cappadocia 
to  his  see ;  which  obliged  Athanasius  to  go  to 
Home,  to  reclaim  it  of  pope  Julius.  Ue  was 
there  declared  innocent,  in  a  council  held  in  342, 
and  in  that  of  Sardica,  in  347,  and  two  years  after 
was  restored  to  bis  see  by  order  oi  the  emperor 
Constans ;  but,  afler  the  death  of  that  prince,  he 
was  again  banished  by  Constantius,  on  which  he 
retired  iuto  the  deserts.  The  Arians  then  elected 
one  George  in  his  room ;  who  being  killed,  in 
a  popular  sedition  under  .Tulian,  in  360,  Atha- 
nasius returned  to  Alexandria,  but  was  banished 
under  Julian,  and  restored  to  his  see  under 
Joviati.  lie  addressed  to  that  emperor  a  letter, 
in  which  he  proposed,  that  the  Nicene  creed 
should  be  the  standard  of  the  orthodox  faith,  and 
condemne<i  those  who  denied  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  He  was  also  banished  by  Valens, 
in  367,  and  afterwards  recalled.  He  died  on  the 
2d  of  .May,  373.  His  works  principally  contain 
a  defence  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trimly,  and  of 
the  incarnation  and  divinity  of  the  Word  and 
Holy  Spirit.  There  are  three  editions  of  his 
works  which  are  esteemed  ;  tliat  of  Commelin, 
printed  in  1600;  that  of  Peter  Nannius,  in 
1627;   and   that  of  father  Montiaucon. 

ATllANATl,!.  e.  immortals;  from  a,  privative, 
and  BavaTof,  death ;  a  body  of  cavalry,  among  the 
ancient  Persians,  consisting  of  10,000  men,  al- 
ways complete,  because  when  any  one  of  them 
died  anoilier  was  immediately  put  into  his  place. 
ATllANt^U.  Chemists  have  given  this  name 
to  a  furnace  so  constructed,  that  it  can  always 
maintain  an  equal  heat,  and  lasts  a  long  time, 
without  addition  of  fresh  fuel.  The  body  of  the 
aihanor  has  nothing  in  it  particular,  and  is  con- 
structed like  ordinary  fiimaces.  But  at  one  of 
its  sides,  or  its  ir  iddle,  there  is  an  upright  hollow 
tower,  which  communicates  with  tlie  fire-place, 
by  one  or  more  sloping  openings,  lliis  tower 
ought  to  have  a  lid,  which  exactly  closes  its  up- 
per opeuing.  When  the  atliaiior  is  to  be  used, 
as  much  lighted  coal  is  put  in  the  fire-place  as  u 
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ancient  chemists  were  in  search  of  the  art  of 
making  gold  ;  and  being  eYcitcd  by  this  powerful 
motive,  and  confident  of  success,  tliey  «pared  no 
iroulile  or  «^xpcnse  to  accomplisli  this  desi(;D. — 
They  undertook,  without  hesitation,  operations 
which  required  great  lenpth  of  time,  and  unre- 
mitted heat.  Whereas  now,  these  alluring  hopes 
hitving  vanished,  the  cultivators  of  chemistry 
have  no  other  view  than  to  extend  and  perfov  t 
the  theory  of  this  essential  pan  of  natural  philo- 
sophy. This  motive,  although  undoubtedly  much 
nobler  than  the  former,  seems,  however,  to  be 
less  powerful  over  most  men.  For  now,  all  long 
and  laborious  operations,  whence  chemistry  might 
receive  great  advantages,  are  neglected,  as  being 
tiresome  and  disgustful.  There  is,  in  fact,  a 
considerable  difference  betwixt  the  hope  of  ex- 
plaiuing  a  philosophical  phenomenon,  and  that 
of  obtaining  an  ingot  of  gold  capable  of  produc- 
ing many  oUicrs.  Hence  the  instruments  employed 
in  long  operations,  and  particularly  itie  atnanor, 
are  now  much  neglected  ;  and  also,  because  the 
fuel  in  the  tower  is  apt  to  stick  there,  or  fait 
down  at  onct^  in  too  great  quantity.  The  lamp 
furnace,  which  is  a  true  athanor,  may  be  success- 
fully employed  in  operatious  which  do  not  re- 
quire much  heat. 

ATHAPESCOVV,  a  lake  in  the  north-west  of 
North  Anienca,  and  fifty-ninth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  so  called  from  a  tribe  of  Indians  inha- 
biting its  banks.  It  is  contiguous  to  the  Lake 
of  the  Hills,  and  has  now  become  so  shallow, 
that,  according  to  Mackenzie,  it  will  in  time  be 
probably  converted  into  a  swamp. 

ATHAIIER,  in  astrology,  a  term  used  when 
the  moon  is  in  the  same  degree  and  minute  with 
the  sun. 

ATH  BOY,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Meath,  situated  on  a  stream  of  the  xime  name. 
It  was  a  borough,  which  returned  members  to 
the  Irish  parliament  before  the  union.  Three 
feirs  arc  held  here  annually.  Distant  twenty- 
nine  miles  north-west  of  Dublin. 

ATHEE,  a  town  of  France,  in  Anjou,  with 
260  houses,  belonging  to  the  arrondisseinent  of 
Chateau-Gontier,  in  tiie  department  of  INIayenne. 
It  lies  on  the  nvet  Oudon,  five  leagues  S.  S.  W. 
of  Laval. 

Athf.c,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Indre  and  Loire,  arrondisseraent  of  Tours, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cher,  with  255  liouses, 
three  leagues  south-west  of  Amboise. 


A,  privative,  6fO(,  God ; 
witliuut  God.  One  of  its 
significations  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  citation 
from  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  A  Ouh 
tvr^co9/iy,  without  God 
in  the  world. 


ATHEISM, 
A'THr.i^T,  H.ktuiJ. 

AtIIEI5T'IC4I., 
ATlItUT'lCALtY, 

Athci^t'icaijims, 
Afm-i<>i'ic», 
A'lHKtce, 
A'Tiir.ors.  J 

Ood  nrvrr  wraa|hl   nir&rln  to  conripet 
bMuwc  hi*  ortliitwy  work*  cunvlncn  it. 

Nor  itouU  naiuiadfol  Abtliel,  to  anaoy 
The  aHutii*  rrrw.  Millim,    Par^diM  Lm. 

Thy  Fatlicr,  who  u  holy.  wi»e,  aatt  pun?, 
tlulirn  ilia  bjiiucniv,  ur  n/Aanii  print, 
To  IXMid  lu»  tifl»d  covrU.  Paradiat  fUyamfd, 

Mm  u«  ocAMlMaf,  bteause  ihcy  u*  firci  vtdimi  \ 
aad  ^Mllan  tha  In^  of  riin»ti>iuty.  licvlku**  thry 
nrt>>  ik%  ptwtiev.  ftxtfA. 


t«  it  not  4>nonnou^,  th»t  a  divin'',  h^ann| 
sinner  iidk  atheiilieaUji ,  and  tcolT  profanely  ati 
should,  insuad  of  vindicaUog  the  tnrtli,  tacitly  j| 
the  »co(Tt"r? 

Though  he  were  really  k  specalatire  aih 
if  ho  would  but  proceed  r»tioaaUy,  he  could  : 
ever,  lie  a  practical  atheiit,  nor  live  wtthou 
this  world. 

I  entreat  such  a«  are  atheisticaUy  inclined»j 
alder  thetc  ihinipt. 

It  ii  the  common  intereft  of  mankind, 
•II  those  who  would  leduce  men  to  oTAru 
Athrui,  ti*e  thine  «yeia; 
And,  havin);  \icwM  t)ir  nnicr  of  the  akiea. 
Think  (if  ttivu  canxl)  lliat  inatur,  blindly 
Without  a  guide,  shuuld  fraoie  thia  wtmdfOlU  1 

No  <uhei*t,  w  «ach,  can  he  a  tme  friend, 
tionate  relitton,  or  a.  loyiil  subject. 

Lord,   parge    out   of   all    hearts   piafaae 
atheittkainet*.  Hwnmjmd'l  F* 

Thi*    aT;^:ument   dcmooUralrd    the   c: 
Deity,  and  convinced  all  atheutiek  gainiayrnJ 
Any  uu  (Ac 

*Chcater,  civiliied   a»  well   as  Wales,  ha* 
stratcd,  that  freedom  and  not   lert-itude   is 
of  anarchy  ;  as   relijcion,   not  oT/urum,  u  the 
medy  for  super»titioD. 

Athcism,  absurd  and  unnsisonable 
ha.s  had  its  votaries  and  martyrs.     In  the 
teenth  century,    Sptnosa,  a  foreigner, 
noted   dt-fender.     Liicilio  \'anini,  an   I 
native  of   Naples,  publicly    taught    atii 
France,  about  the  beginning  of  the  seri 
century ;  and  being  convicted  of  it  at 
was  condemned  and  executed. 

An  Atheist  may  be  defined,  a  person 
not  believe  in  any  thing  superior  to  th« 
world.  Many  people  both  ancient  ajid 
have  pretended  to  be,  or  have  been 
atheists ;  but  it  is  justly  questioned  whet: 
man  ever  seriously  aaopted  such  a  pi 
These  pretensions,  are  often,  irwieed,  ' 
pride  and  affectation.  Such  roolir 
with  an  honest  indignation  against  iIm 
tioQS  and  intolerance  of  superstition  aaA'^ 
craft  (which  had  so  often  deluged  fnooS 
blood),  seem  to  have  co-operated  to  p 
that  extraordinary  mntal  pbtnoiaeflOQ,  •uib 
in  the  French  Convention,  of  MTeral  oif  dw  k 
ing  member*  openly  avowingthrmsetTei  atlni 
in  consequence  of  which  the  whola  natioo 
absurdly  branded  witS  Mili<'i>M>  t  ».-»•>  >>n*i 
repieaents  it  as  a  prubat  i 


who  apply  themselves  to  ni 


ro  his 


arc  no  gods.  This  must 
academic  philosophy,  to 
was  attached,  and  which  taugiii  tu  doubt  <tf 
thing.  On  the  contrary,  the  Newtonian  pi 
sophers,  continually  recur  U>  »  I»eity,  wHo«  i 
always  find  at  the  head  of  theit  chain  of 
causes.  Among  the  raodrm  philosojdicay  ' 
have  been  the  princijial  advocates  tat  iSm  4 
lenc«  of  a  Deity,  are  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  At 
Cheyne,  Nieuweutyt,  Ice.  To  which  may  bmai 

many  others,  who,  though  f^f  "'■  ■  -' — 1 1 

distinguished   themselves  i 

piiK^s  Ml  behalf  of  the  exii:-  i..-  ..... 
Derhain,    Bentley,  >Vhijion,    ILay,  Sjnuici 
John  Clarke,  Fenclon,  &c.     So  true  u  \)iM 
iog  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  though  •  amAttcru 


mm 
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■liilBinriiv  miv  !..:((]  i  mun  iiito  AllieuiTi,  a  deep 
nnc  rily  bring  him  back  again  to 

ikht,  1  aod  Providence;  agreeably 

IttiHitlie  poet  obserres  of  learning  in  geneml  : 

'  i  Uttl*  l««n>iiif  is  a  daogerooji  thing  : 
Miii  itrp,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  •pring.' 

Aitkbiibop  TilloUon  justly  observes  that  spe- 
ttbuttUkctsm  is  unreasonable  on  five  accounts  : 
I.  Beeuse  it  gives  no  tolerable  account  of  tlie 
tamettt  l)^  world :  2.  It  does  not  j^ve  any 
Mnonible  account  of  the  universal  consent  of 
Malmd  in  this  comprehension,  that  there  is  a 
W:  3.  It  requires  more  evidence  for  things 
badMyare  capable  of  giving  :  4.  The  atheist 
Mnit  to  know  what  no  man  can  know :  5. 
Ubn  cootratiicts  itself.  I'uder  the  tirsl  of 
lot  ke  advances  the  followinii;  artnimenls :  '  I 
ppay  to  any  a>an  of  reason  whether  any  thing 
IB  he  man  unreasonable  than  obstinately  to 
hpok  aa  effect  to  chance,  which  carries  in  the 
■^  face  of  it  all  Uic  arguments  and  characters 
ft  aiie  dcngn  and  contrivance.  Was  ever  any 
■adeable  worL,  in  which  there  was  required 
[^■tTwichrof  ports,  and  a  regular  and  orderly 
■peailiaii  at  dMiae  parts,  done  by  chance  I  Will 
Wttt  ti  aeaiis  to  ends,  and  that  in  ten 
■■■d  BHUnrr^,  and  not  fail  in  any  one? 
PVoAbb  wa^jbt  a  man,  after  he  had  jumbled  a 
lilf  Inen  in  a  bag,  ling  them  out  upon  the 
liadWfcfethe^  would  fall  into  an  exact  poem ; 
Kanamtich  as  make  a  good  discourse  in 
■K^  Aod  may  not  a  little  book  be  as  easily 
I  ibe  gn»l  volume  of  the  world  ?  How 
^  a  man  be  in  sprinkling  colors  upon 
vidi  a  careless  hand,  before  tliey  would 
^M  to  nake  the  exact  picture  of  a  man  ? 
■■iaa  Baa  ««ner  made  by  chance  than  his 
'?  How  long  might  twenty  thousand 
■m,  wbo  should  be  sent  out  from  several 
^■■fMli  of  Englaod,  wander  up  and  down 
iAwArf  woaJd  all  meet  upon  Salisbury  plain, 
Mil  Nrio  mnk  and  file  m  the  exact  order  of 
Baat  f  Yft  this  is  much  more  easy  to  be  ima- 
ptol  wmt  kow  the  innumerable  blind  parts  of 
rend»^vous  themselves  mio  a  world. 
I^Bn  Alt  aw*  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  at 
Haaiar,mig1^t  with  as  good  reason  maintain 
tiA  mtach  better,  considering  the  vast  dif- 
I  bctwtu  that  little  structure  and  the  huge 
if  ibc  world)  Uial  it  was  never  so  con- 
•rbadl  by  any  means,  but  that  the  stones 
iHydMBfet  grow  into  tltose  curious  figures, 
Ihi^  seem  to  have  l>een  cut  and 
■  Ihat  Qpvn  a  time  (is  tales  usually 
of  that  building,  the  stone, 
«  lead,  ami  glass,  happily  met 
;ttd  ^•fry  fortunately  ranged  themselves 
Mmte  order  in  which  we  see  them 
loae  compacted,  that  it  must  be  a  very 
aoe  llial  parts  them  again.  What  would 
^■•dd  Aiflikof  a  man  ilul  should  advance 
iAm  ^■i'f"T>  as  litis,  and  write  a  book  for  it  f 
Ibtf  soold  do  btm  right,  they  ought  to  look 
htm  m  Bad^  bat  yet  with  a  little  more 
i  Aa»  anjr  towi  cm  have  to  say  tiial  the 
lid  «■»  BBadw  by  chance,  or  that  the  iini  men 
m  oat  oi  Ibc  eiflh  %^  pUnu  do  now.  For 
}  amf  Aflif  b«  Bcrt  lidiculoua,  and  against  all 


reason,  llian  to  ascribe  the  production  of  men  to 
the  first  frujtfulnessof  the  earth,  without  so  much 
a<!  utie  iiiilance  and  experiment,  in  any  age  of 
history,  to  countenance  so  motistrous  a  supposi> 
tioti  ?  The  thing  is,  at  first  sight,  so  gross  and 
palpable,  that  nu  discourse  about  it  can  be  more 
ap[tarent.  And  yc-t,  these  shameful  beggars  of 
principles  give  tliis  precarious  account  of  the 
original  of  things ;  a^ume  to  themselves  to  be 
the  men  of  reason,  the  great  wits  of  the  world, 
the  only  cautious  and  wary  persons  that  hate  tn 
be  imposed  upon,  that  must  have  convincing 
evidence  for  every  thing,  and  can  admit  of 
nothing  without  a  clear  demonstration  for  u.' 

ATHELING,  Adelinc,  Edling,  Etuling. 
or  Ethelinc  ;  from  xthel,  noble,  Saxon ;  a  title 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  properly  belonging  to 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown.  This  appella- 
tion was  nrst  conferred  by  king  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor on  Edgai,  to  whom  he  w;i5  great  uncle, 
when,  being  without  any  issue  of  his  own,  he  in- 
tended to  make  hitn  his  heir.     See  Edgar. 

ATHELNEY,  an  island  of  EnglamJ,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  formed  by  ilie  junction  ol 
tlie  rivers  Tone  and  Parret,  a  few  miles  below 
Taunton.  Alfred  took  refuge  here  while  the 
country  was  overrun  by  the  Danes,  and  is  said  to 
have  built  on  abbey  on  the  spot.  Many  anti- 
quities were  dug  up  in  1074 

ATUELSTANE,  a  Saxon  king  of  England, 
natural  son  of  Edward  tlie  Elder,  and  grandsou 
of  tlie  great  Alfred..  He  succeeded  in  923,  and 
reigned  sixteen  years.  Tliere  was  a  reraiirJuible 
law  passed  by  tliis  prince,  which  shows  his  juft 
sentiments  of  U»c  advantages  of  commerce,  as 
well  as  the  early  attention  paid  to  it  tn  this  coun- 
try: vii.  tlut  any  merchant  who  made  diree 
voyages  on  his  own  account  beyond  tlie  Driti&h 
Chiiriiiel,  should  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  a 
lliane,  or  gentleman. 

ATflELSTANE,  king  of  Northumberland,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Buchanan,  a  Danish  chief,  who  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  that  country  from  king  Alfred, 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury ;  and,  carrying  on  a  predatory  war  in  Scot- 
land, was  killed  in  battle  oy  Hungu.s,  king  of  the 
Picts,  at  the  village  since  named  from  him  Aihel- 
slanetbrd,  near  the  rivulet  called  Lugdown  Bum, 
which  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Rug  Down, 
and  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Athelstane  being  nigged  down,  or  pull- 
ed from  his  horse,  in  the  battle. 

ATHELSTANEFOUD,  a  village  and  parish 
of  Scotland,  in  tlie  county  of  Haddington.  It 
w,i5  the  birth-place  of  Blair,  the  aiitlior  of  Tlie 
Grave  ;  and  here  Mr.  Home  was  settled  as  parish 
minister,  but  wasobligd  to  relinquish  the  living 
in  consequence  of  having  written  the  tragedy  of 
Douglas.  Distant  two  miles  from  Uiwidington, 
seventeen  from  Edinburgh,  east. 

ATHENA,  in  the  ancient  physic,  a  plaster  or 
liniment  commended  against  wounds  of  the  head, 
and  nerves,  of  which  we  find  descriptions  givet 
by  Oribasius,  jElius,  and  A^gineta. 

ATHENjEA,  a  feast  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
held  in  honor  of  Minerva,  whom  they  called 
AOiivii.  Tliey  were  afterwards  called  Paaa- 
thenisa. 

ATHEN/EUM,  in  antiquity,  a  puhUc  pbce 
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wherein  the  professors  of  the  liberal  arts  held 
their  as*embhe5,  the  rhetoricians  declaimed,  and 
the  poets  rehearsed  their  performances.  These 
places,  of  which  there  were  a  great  number  at 
Athena,  were  built  in  the  manner  of  amphi- 
theatres, and  encompassed  with  seats  called 
cunei.  The  three  most  celebrated  Athene  were 
those  at  Athens,  at  Rome,  and  at  Lyons  ;  the 
second  of  which  was  built  by  the  emperor  Adrian, 
ATHENiElfS,  a  Greek  grammarian,  born  at 
Naucratis  in  Egjpt,  in  the  third  century,  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  Of  all  liis 
works  we  have  none  extant  but  his  Deipnoso- 

f)his,  i. e.  the  sophists  at  table;  there  is  a  great 
und  of  facts  and  quotations  in  this  work,  which 
render  it  very  agreeable  to  admirers  of  antiquity, 
as  they  are  nowhere  else  to  be  met  with. 

ATHENiEt's,  a  mathematician,  who  wrote  a 
treatise  on  mechanics,  which  is  inserted!  in  the 
works  of  the  ancient  mathematicians,  printed  at 
Paris  in  1693,  in  folio,  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Atbenjcis,  a  physician,  bam  in  Cilicia,  con- 
temporary with  Pliny,  and  founder  of  the  pneu- 
matic sect.  He  taught  that  the  fire,  air,  water, 
and  earth,  are  not  tlie  true  elements,  but  that 
their  qualities  are,  viz.  heat,  cold,  moisture,  and 
dryness ;  and  to  these  he  added  a  fifth  element 
which  he  called  spint,  whence  his  sect  had  their 
name,  Pneumatics. 

ATHENAGORAS,  an  Athenian  philosopher, 
who  flourished  about  the  middle  oi  the  second 
century ;  and  was  equally  remarkable  for  his  zeal 
for  Christianity,  and  his  great  learning ;  as  ap- 
pears from  the  Apology  which  he  addressed  to 
the  emperors  Aiirelius  Antoninus  and  Lucius 
CommoduB  ;  as  well  as  from  another  work  stilt 
extant  upon  the  Resurrection.  They  are  both 
written  in  a  style  truly  Attic. 


ATllENATORIUM,  among  themisLS  a  ihi 
glass  cover  placed  on  a  cucurbit,  havin;;  a  sleiMi; 
umbo,  or  prominent  part,  which  enters  lilbq 
stopple,  wtihin  Uie  neck  of  the  cucurbit. 

ATHENE;  Adijv^,  Greek;  the  name  cjj 
by  the  Greeks  to  Minerva.     See  MinervaJH 

ATHEMPPUM,  in  the  ancient  physic/B| 
lyrium  commended  against  divers  diseases  vim 
eyes ;  thu.^  denominated  from  its  inventor  Adir 
nippus.  It  is  described  by  Scrilwniiis  Lanfui 
and  Gorrajus.  Galen  mentions  another  athcnij 
pum,  of  a  different  composition,  by  wh 
appears  that  this  was  a  denomination 
several  rollyriums. 

ATHENUDORUS,  a  famous  stoic 
plier,  born  at  Tarsus,  who  went  to  the 
Augustus,  and  was  made  by  him  tutor  to\ 
rius.  Au£:ustus  hnd  a  great  esteem  for  hii 
found  him  by  experience  a  man  of  vir 
probity,  lie  was  accustomed  to  speak  very! 
to  the  emperor.  Before  he  left  the  court  to  MIM 
home,  he  warned  the  emperor  not  to  c;ive  hiimdU 
up  to  anger,  but,  \^henever  he  should  be  ia  < 
passion  to  rehearse  the  twenty-four  letters  of  dM 
alphabet  before  he  resolved  to  say  or  do  vr 
thing.  lie  did  not  live  to  see  bis  bad  succeai  id 
the  education  of  Tiberius. 

ATHEMOPOLIS,  a  town  of  tlie  M;i£sn<«aai| 
an  ancient  nation  of  Gaul,  conjectured  to 
same  with  Telo  Martins,  now  Toulon. 

ATilENRY,    a    ullage   of  Ireland, 
county  of  Galway,  formerly  a  borough, 
waJIed  town.     In  the  year  1315  a    bat" 
fought  near  this  town  Mtweeo  the  Engllj 
Irish,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated,   fl 
the  Irish  put  all  tlie  inhabitants  to  the 
Distant   ten  miles  eait  of  Cllway,  nit 
from  Uublio, 
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ATHENS,  in  geography  and  ancient  history, 
a  celebrated  kingdom  of  ancient  Greece,  the 
capital  of  Attica,  situated  100  miles  N.  E.  of 
Lacedxmon  and  320  S.  by  W.  of  Constantmople. 
It  is  at  present  tlie  chief  town  of  Livadia,  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  is  seated  in  the 
Gulf  of  Engia,  Lon.  23°  ST  E.,  111.  38"  5'  N. 

Origin  aho  Amcient  Name. — ^The  kiugdom 
of  Attica  received  the  name  of  Ogygia,  from 
Ugyges,  cominonly  placed  1586  years  before 
Christ;  but  Athens  is  scarcelv  mentioned  in 
history  till  some  time  after  the  days  of  Cecrops^ 
an  Egyptian  by  birth,  supposed  to  be  contem- 
porary with  Moses,  and  affirmed  by  the  Ci reeks 
to  be  the  first  builder  of  cities.  This  leader  who 
appears  to  have  either  founded  or  new  modtrlled 
the  Acropolis,  or  ancient  city,  under  the  name  of 
Cecropia,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  it,  and 
mtroduced  from  Sais  in  Egypt,  the  worship  of 
Neith,  adopted  by  the  people  under  tlie  name  of 
AOtivii.  In  the  early  ages  of  Greece,  that  which 
was  afterwards  called  the  citadel,  was  the  whole 
city,  and  called  Polls,  or  '  tite  city.'  by  way  of 
eminence. 

Alteration  of  Name. — In  the  reign  of  Erich- 
tlkonius  It  lost  tlie  name  of  Cecropia,  and  ac- 
quired lliat  of  Alliens,  fxum  xOiivq,  the  Greek 


name  of  the  goddess  Minerva,  the  Neidkj 
Egyptians  already  mentioned,  who  wu  ^ 
its  protectress.     This  old  city  vras  wated  < 
top  of  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  a  larye  and 
plain,  which,  as  the  number  of  inhabitan 
creased,  became  full  of  buildings  ;  which  i 
the  distinction  of  Acropolis  and  Catc 
of  the  upper  and  lower  city.     The  esttroi^ 
citadel  was  sixty  stadia ;  it  was  aurrouti 
olive  trees,  and  fortified  with  a  strong 
in  succeeding  times  it  was  encompaaovd 
strong  wall,  in  which  there  were  one  ver 
and  eight  small  gales. 

Original  Si;cccssioif  and  Govrrxmi 
The  Successors  of  CecTops  are  but 
known,  but,  according  to  the  most  aocifaCf 
tions,  they  were  I .  Amphictyon  ;  2. 
the  same  as  Erichthomus,  tlie  place  of  i 
terment  is  still  called  Erectheium.  It 
prince  who  raised  an  image  of  Minerva ; 
olive  wood  in  the  Cecropia,  and  also  in  he 
the  goddess  instituted  ustivaU  culhd  At 
to  be  celebrated  by  the  twelve  Atuc  citj« 
liim  succeeded  3.  Pandion  I.  4.  Er 
5.  .€geus.  6.  Theseus.  The  last  of  y»i. 
tablisTied  the  Prytaneum,  a  coutt  of  jad 
common  to  all  Attica;   also  tbc  ~ 
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vsmi  ttnmia  to  be  ob«erred  by  all  die  pro- 
nBeetMlllc  Etvditheiutn  et-ery  five  years.  His 
■KfrnwanefU  it>cr«ased  the  power  and  popu- 
kba  of  Aibcos,  and  finally,  about  the  year 
EC.  1300.  concentrated  the  other  eleven  cities 
t/Aoua  vkkr  ooe  geoeral  govemment. 

ImaM'CTiov  or  Pekasgi,  and  Rise  of 
AnoiAX  GiiCJinf&ss. — Tlie  Pela^gi  came  to 
Albai  ten  the  North  B.  C.  U92~  to  whom 
line  fccntifii)  specinieDS  of  polygonal  architec- 
In  aie  aKnbcdf  which  are  fouud  in  the  ancient 
fcRmtB  at  Greece  ami  Italy,  consisting  of  irre- 
ftkt  Mocks  carefully  ndju'sied  to  each  other, 
•ilkout  eaumt,  whenas  the  Cyclopeian,  with 
rtidi  it  has  been  frequently  confounded,  is  com- 
Mtd  of  naua  laid  together  and  the  interstices 
fikd  up  with  unaller  stones. 

itxt  lo  the  Pelasgi,  Athens  stands  indebted  for 
■■eh  flf  her  wjly  grandeur  to  Pisistratus,  who, 
vdh  iui  wontf  fcunded  a  public  library  and  two 
■^Bifieeot  temples,  onr-  to  Jupiter  Olympus, 
AtOlkfr  lo  Apollo  Pytfiias,  besides  which  he 
wO-rtMl  aitd  niiled  the  works  of  Homer. 

»  or   Xi-iixr.H  Axn  re-bliiding  of 

— .Mljens  w:i3  now  rismg  in  population 

•rimpanaoee^  pocsessed  of  considerable  mari- 

•w  Meeodeocy,  together  with  an  extent  of  terri- 

<*f  isd  nAuence  beyond  any  other  state  in 

Cmu,  Sp«rta  eicepted,  and   the  invasion  of 

Ima  tenned  to  raise  her  to  the  pinnacle  of 

■iUHj  llory.     It  is  true  tlie  Persians  at  first 

M*  mtctmki  iti  bummg  and  destroying  the 

yieily  ftnroded  by  Cecrops ;  but,  after  their 

BMbAl  Mint    at  llicruiopylx,    the    cilv    of 

^^^■1  low  Aom  ltd   ruins  uit  an  enlarged  and 

VRvid  fcale,  the  queen  of  empire,  eunched 

•^  ^  icMurccs  of  the   invasion,  dignitied  by 

<Bnl  npenority,  by  which  she  commanded 

^ataad*  of  the  Arcinpelago,  together  wiili  the 

■iMBOf  Asia,    Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  em- 

MUbed  by  the  hand  of  Minerva,  who  seems  to 

Wt»ploY»'<l  h»."rs^lf  the  lifly  years  intervening 

hnm  ih'^  r  Salamis  and  ihe  Pelopoo- 

ilH  w,  .  tlie  city  of  her  residence  ; 

telMHnt  I  tiro};  III  njooumeots  yet  remaining 

^^  dk  Acropolis . 

Snvivca   int  PEixtross'UiAX  Waa. — The- 

owwies  rntoTvd  the  military  works  of  the  city, 

9tl  farti&cd  It  as  before.     Liinon   erected  the 

^  of Tbcaeuj,  Uie  Stoy,  the  Pctcile,  the  Di- 

Tlwatre,  the  Gymnasia,  together  with  the 

of  ibe  Ac«demv  und  the  A(;ora.     I'e- 

Bied  upon  it  the  Odeum,  the  Parthe- 

tbe  Fropylxa,   and   numerous  other 

mminiog  tt  the  wonder  of  nations.     The 

of  Athens  was  liule  injured  by  the 

_  oftnesus.    Tlie  defeat  of  ^Egospo- 

k  ■  tnie  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  walls 

but  these  were  shortly  restored,  and 

«  Mioerm  that  defeats  as  well  as  ric- 

Md  to  raise  tlie  political  importamce, 

Ih*  site  of  her  favonte  capital. 

•  or  Philip  of  Macedon. — Tlie  rise 

Muned  however  to  ecJipse  the  glory 

ad  her  alliance  with  Rome  wa3  tlie 

blow  that  tended  to  tlie  real  injury 

waActty.    I'hilijp  of  Macedon  invested 

Imt  allies  could  come  to  her  succour, 

Mthc  a^  v«i  too  well  fortified  to  be  taken 


easily,  he  ravaged  the  suburtis,  overthrew  the 
temples,  shrines,  images,  and  tombs;  broke  the 
marbles  which  were  too  precious  to  yield  to  the 
influence  of  fire ;  the  Cynosarges  and  the  Ly- 
cajum,  all  the  favorite  retreats  of  pleasure  and 
devotion  were  alike  felled  by  the  arm  of  the 
deslroyer. 

Siege  uv  .Svlla. — About  84  years  fi.  C. 
during  the  Mithridatic  war,  the  Itoman  Sylla 
resolved  upon  the  conquest  of  Atlnr'ns,  and 
employed  all  Greece  with  her  arms  and  trea- 
surer, lo  aid  his  design.  He  plundered  Epi- 
daums  and  Olympia,  carried  away  the  pre- 
cious deposits  of  Delphi,  felled  the  gloves  ot 
the  Academy  and  the  Lvcdeuiti.  By  means  of 
an  ill-fortified  wall  near  Heplachalcos  he  passed 
the  sacred  gates  at  midnight,  and  tlie  streets  of 
tht!  Cerameicus  are  said  to  have  run  with  blood. 
The  city  however  suffered  little,  but  thedestruo- 
lion  of  the  Pirtean  fortifications  and  the  arsenal 
of  Philo  prevented  the  re-assumption  of  marilime 
power,  and  with  that  fell  for  ever  the  political 
importance  of  Athens.  (Plutarch,  in  vitk  Syllae). 
As  a  school  of  science  and  art,  Athens  never- 
theless maintained  her  dignity  among  enlight- 
ened nations,  and  foreif^ers  from  all  parts 
resorted  there  toatteud  the  lectures  of  her  pliilo- 
sophers. 

Science  ard  ARCHiXECTiriiE — ^The  Romans 
whose  taste  in  some  respecU  was  formed  upon 
the  Grecian  models,  added  considerably  to  the 
embellishment  of  the  city.  Julius  Ca;sar  erected 
the  Propylea  of  the  new  Agora  nearly  at  his 
own  expense.  Statues  were  erected  to  Hrutus 
and  Cassius  by  the  friends  of  those  distinigurshed 
Romans.  Antony  endowed  the  capital  wtih  nu- 
merous public  gifts  and  a  large  accession  of 
insular  territory  ;  nor  were  Augustus  and  other 
illustrious  personages  in  that  powerful  empire 
remiss  in  testifying  their  friendship  for  the  city 
of  Minerva,  and  some  of  them  were  even  initia- 
ted into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  (for  the  nature 
of  which  see  Elevsima.)  Hadrian,  on  his  ele- 
vation to  the  imperial  dignity,  was  one  of  ttie 
greatest  benefactors  Athens  enjoyed  after  the 
overthrow  of  her  civil  hierarchy.  He  finished 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  which  Pisis- 
tratus  had  begun  ages  before,  and  such  was  its 
beauty,  costliness,  and  magnitude,  that  it  was 
considered  tlie  glory  of  Alliens ;  superb  beyond 
any  odier  structure  in  Greece.  The  temple  of 
llie  winds,  more  properly  called  the  Hooologium, 
in  the  Agora,  was  tlie  benefaction  of  Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes.  A  new  theatre  was  raised  by  Agrip- 
pa,  and  another  was  shortly  afterwards  erected 
at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  by  Herodes  Atticus, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  remaining.  Tlie  casing 
of  the  seats  of  the  stadium  with  pentelic  marble, 
is  attributed  to  the  generous  profusion  of  the 
same  illustrious  individual. 

Si'LENDoa  t'sor.R  THE  Antomnes. — In  the 
Antonine  age  Athens  enjoyed  its  greatest  splen- 
dor. It  had  been  enriched  by  the  accumulated 
magnificence  of  six  centunes.  The  works  of  tlie 
ape  of  Pericles,  according  to  Plutarch,  retained 
the  freshness  of  modem  buildings,  and  a  bloom 
was  diffused  over  them,  which  preserved  their 
aspect  untarnished.  Athens,  in  a  remarkable 
manner  escaped  the  ravages  and  plunder  which 
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followed  Uie  conquest  of  Greece,  and  the  still 
irrarc  formidable  diin|>idatioiu  of  time  itjelf. 
She  sat  supreme  amid  the  convulsions  of  states 
and  changes  of  governments,  rather  coatributing 
than  otherwise  to  the  imperial  grandeur.  Having 
pursued  the  history  of  Athens  up  to  the  zenith  of 
her  glory,  we  shall  present  the  reader  with  a  brief 
descnption  of  that  eminent  seat  of  learning  and 
politeness,  as  she  existed  in  her  prosperous  ages. 
Api'eakasce  and  Harbours. — Seated  upon 
a  gulf,  Athens,  commanding  three  harbours  sur- 
rounded by  dock-yardi  and  buildiugs,  forming  a 
rontinued  town  mote  extensive  than  Adiens  itself. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  Pinpus,  the  pn*ient 
Apacuv  of  the  Greeks,  the  Asllin  Limkni  of  the 
Turks,  and  the  Porto  Leone  of  the  Italians.  The 
(Jreek  and  Italian  names  being  derived  from  an 
immense  line  of  Pentelic  marble  which  stood 
originally  upon  the  beach,  nearly  t!iirty-five  or  forty 
stadia  distant  from  the  city,  and  w:i<idisp[ared  at 
the  Venetian  siege.  The  harWur  had  three  docks, 
Cantharos,  Aphradisium,  and  Zea;  the  first  de- 
liffed  its  name  from  an  ancient  hero,  the  second 
irom  the  goddess  Venus,  the  tliird  from  bread  corn ; 
it  was  dignified  with  several  public  buildings.  A 
stoa,  including  five  distinct  sto<c  or  porticos  un- 
der the  general  name  of  Macra  StoJi;  two  tem- 
ples of  V'^enus  ;  a  sanctuary  of  Jupiter  Soter;  the 
Ilippodameia,  firom  Ilippodamu:)  the  architect, 
which  was  used  as  an  agora  or  commercial  ex- 
change ;  two  great  fora  or  markets,  one  near  the 
jwrtico,  the  other  near  the  city;  the  tribunal 
Phreathys;  the  bath  Serangium;  a  deigma  or 
maritime  exchange,  and  a  tlicatre,  about  240  feet 
in  diameter,  some  traces  of  which  are  yet  re- 
maining. The  second  of  these  harbours  was 
Mynychia,  to  the  east  of  Pineus,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  peninsula  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  of  circular  ngure,  and  now  called  SlititiS' 
tiki,  and  so  strong  is  this  promontory  or  penin- 
sula by  nature,  that  Epitnenides  said,  if  the  Athe- 
nians saw  what  mischief  it  would  one  day  pro- 
duce to  them,  they  would  eat  it  away  with  their 
teeth.  This  part  of  Athens  is  adorned  with  a 
Dionysaic  tlieatre,  a  temple  of  Diana  of  the 
Doric  order,  some  remains  of  which  are  yet 
standmg  on  tlie  shore;  also  a  Dendideiiim,  pro- 
bably m  honor  of  the  same  goddess  whose 
Thracian  name  was  Bendis.  The  tliird  and  most 
ancient  part  was  Phalerum,  to  the  east  of  Myny- 
chia, distint  from  the  city,  according  to  Thucy- 
dides,  thirty-fire  stadia,  aud  according  to  Pausu- 
nias  twenty.  It  was  formerly  famous  for  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  Ceres,  and  Minerva  Scins, 
which  have  been  long  wlielmed  in  ruin,  and  lost 
in  the  lapse  uf  time. 

WALt*,  FoRTiFiCATiOMS,  Itc  — PcinECUs from 
)t9  natural  division  into  three  great  basiiu,  and 
also  from  its  great  capacity,  became  an  object  of 
rapitil  irnporUtnce  with  ttic  Athenians;  and  uc- 
lordiogly  it  was  fortified  ^trougly  in  the  second 
year  of  the  Pcloponn«sian  wars.  'I  he  works  which 
>kinoundcd  ii  consisted  of  a  w-all  nearly  .*evfn 
miles  in  length  and  sixty  feet  in  height.  The 
liuig  walls  [Ta  f»aKp4i  Tiix»».  or  Ta  MiXq)  ex- 
ler.dtd  from  iJie  ;tsty  or  city,  on  tlie  nor^  to 
Pcirxeus,  and  uii  the  south  to  Phalerum;  a  dis- 
t.uice  of  five  miles,  protecting  tlie  city  on  every 
Side  from  which  any  danger  was  apprrlicndnd. 


These  wnlls  ran  parallel  to  each  other  at  the  duttai 
of  550  feel,  from  tlie  centre  of  the  l^ialeric  hiU 
the  direction  />f  the  entrance  of  the  Acropol 
The  circumference  of  the  whole  walls,  incltidi 
those  of  the  ports,  the  city,  and  the  long  wi^ 
appears  to  have  been  about  twenty  miles.  T\^ 
walls  were  surrounded  with  cemeteries.  ^ 
asty  was  embraced  by  the  streams  of  lliasu 
Cephisus,  uniting  in  the  marshes  of  Phdec^ 
The  gateji  were,  Melitides,  Peiraics,  Aehan^d 
Ithonis,  Hippade5,  Herises,  Diomeie,  Dtocl^] 
and  Dtpylum;  called  also,  Thnasia,  Sa 
Cerameicte. 

EnTSJINCK     FItOll    TttE    GATK     PciRAI 

cenotaph  to  Euripides  adorned  the  outside « 
gate  Peiraicx;  within  it  stood  the  Pompdn 
for  the  arrangement  of  processions;  and  ibeM 
terior  of  the  city,  from  this  view,  seemed  cnrntla^ 
with  temples,  statutes,  and  porticoes.  The  Purl 
{!iA  TO  irtirvKvAa6cu),  in  which  certain  nopoltf 
assemblies  were  held,  stood  on  tlie  rig:ni;  tbc 
road  continuing  through  the  district  of  Cerani' 
cus,  passed  the  Stoa  Basileius,  or  portico  of  thr 
king,  where  the  Archon  held  his  court;  at  vhA 

fraiat  coromeDced  the  street  of  lierma:,  so  cailfd 
rom  Mercury,  with  whose  head  it  was  said  to 
have  been  adorned;  and  after  passing  a consiilflk 
able  distance,  ended  in  a  stoa  called  Pcpcile,  fw« 
its  numerous  and  highly  finished  pictures  of  tin 
taking  of  Troy,  the  battle  of  Manuhon,  the  bil- 
tle  of  Theseus  and  the  Amazons,  ind  ilie  hatiltf 
with  the  Lacedemonians  at  CEnoe  and  Aj^oIii; 
to  keep  alive  the  remembrance  of  which  theta^ 
tured  shields  were  also  susp«nded. 

Agora. — The  Agora,  fronting  the  Pted^ivi 
planted  with  trees,  and  heautiAiIly  divided  M 
markets,    streets,    porticoes,    public    balls,  kt 
One  of  these  halls  was  for  the  a^uembling  of  fkl 
senate,  another  for  the  Prytanes  to  dine.     Hert 
stood  a  noble  temple,  also,  to  the  mother  of  titf 
gods,  and   altars  to  the  twelve  gods,  to  Piijr^ 
Alodesty,  Fame,  and  Impetuosity.      The  Aii»> 
pa<^s  sloped  down  from  the  noritx  to  a  benutifiil 
plane,  where  stood  the  temple  of  Theseus,  Itwi* 
called  Mars  Hill,  because  Man  was   the  fini 
person  tried  here  for  munler,  vii.  for  the  marrf* 
of  Ilallirhotius.    The  Theseium,  from  j' 
ful  remains,  must  have  been  a  most  n 
spot.    It  is  a  peripteral  hexastyle,  h»*i[j^  <-'ii  w- 
sides  thirteen  columns  of  tlic  duric  order,  eoMt 
three  feet  four  inches  diameter  at  the  l-'4s«,    IM 
whole  building  is  of  pentelic  inaKde,  thirty  tat 
in  height,  from  the  base  to  the  siimroit  of  ibl 
pediment.     The  cell  is  forty  feet  in  lcn;n')i  i^ 
twenty  in  breadtli ;  the  depth  of  the  povii.iitn  rt 
twenty-seven  feet;  that  of  the  prunaoi 
tico  tliirty  three.     Contiguous  to  the 
were  the  Gymnasium  of  I'loleniy,  th< 
the  Dioscuri,  and  the    Horv>ii>gtura  ol 
cus  Cyrrhcstes.     To  the    south-^ast 
Prytanoum  or  Senate  house,  from  v 
street  of  the  inpods  led  to  the  th<:  r 
This  street  wm  tdomed  by  Uu 
priie  games,  and  amon-~'   -f-  "■ 
rations  stood  the  chor. 

les  (the  lantern  of  J.i - 

roof  of  which  still  preserres  the  i 

intended  to  receive  his  tuti\-c  trip" 

to  the  theatre  above  meDtioned  »tood  th«  iMi«i 
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cIm,  from  which,  aAer  passing  through  a 
tiT  erected  bj  Hadrian  in  the  modem  walls, 
me  tenple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  which 
^eoCBpteM  and  dedi(rated  by  the  same  em- 
t.  ft  VM  of  decastyle  construction  consist' 
[df  one  hundr^J  and  twenty-four  columns, 
of  which  are  yet  sunding.  Witfiin  it 
^t  cfiloHBi  statue  of  the  god.  made  of  ivory 
iid(ohr7«elephantine).  The  whole  lengm 
!  Bcrad  precinct  (ript^Xo^)  was  689  feel^ 
litteiictjit  about  half  a  mile. 
Tbi  Hill  Mrs.tiT»i.  —  Tlie  fountain  of 
Fiinocnioos  or  Callirrhoe,  the  oniy  natural 
«pno{  by  which  Athens  was  supplied  with  paia- 
tibic  water,  was  on  the  llissus;  from  -which, 
fneecding  to  the  sou  th- west  angle  of  the  wul  I  s  wc 
«MttotiM  hin  Musieum,  the  summit  of  which  is 
mUUbati  by  a  monument  of  the  Syrian  C.  J. 
iMUtm  Philopappus,  gnndson  of  Anliochus 
Vl.^tt  Im  iint;  of  Comagene.  He  erected  it  on 
kil  INBIB  to  A^ens,  after  having  been  greatly 
laoMCi  bv  Trajan  at  Rome,  and  even  made 
CwdiiBil  Frater  Arvalis.  The  lower  part  was 
■UBdbftd  «rith  the  grand  triumph  of  his  illus- 
toM|atnMi;  above  which  were  Mated  statues 
fl\am,  his  grandfather  Aotiochos,  and  Seleu- 
m  fTicitor,  founder  of  the  original  dynasty. 
Tim  OKiaoiMnt  las  excited  a  degree  of  attention 
fior  to  that  of  Lysicrates  above-men - 

>tM. — On  the  north-east  side  of  the 
rises  the  Acropolis  or  ancient  citadel, 
is  lofty,  abrupt,  and  inaccessible,  ex- 
tlftl^  &V01,  which  IS  toward  the  Pira;us  ;  but 
It  very  ample  field  to  tiie  virtuosi.  It 
'  with  mootUDents  of  Athenian  glory, 
aa  amaziog  display  of  beauty,  of 
aad  of  art.  Helioaorus,  named  Vt- 
Att  gttide,  has  employed  on  it  fifteen 
T\tt  curiosities  of  various  kinds,  with 
|]^ceBre>T  suiues,  and  pieces  of  sculpture, 
\t»  Bny  aod  so  remarkable  as  to  supply 
Prrimtes  with  matter  for  four  volumes ; 
ilw  iftnns,  that  as  many  would  be  re- 
Ib  MVtilig  of  other  portions  of  Athens 
^«f  Attk^  In  particular,  the  number  of 
SB  «M  fHodigious.  Tiberius  Nero,  who 
tiami  ot  iiaages,  pUmdercd  the  Acropolis  as 
^asDtlpiti  aodUlympia;  yet  Athens,  and 
aAtfifcess  nbccsy  had  not  fewer  than  3000 
IB  the  time  of  Pliny.  Even  Pausa~ 
I  bere  lo  be  distressed  by  the  inulti. 
I  ti  hss  subMCt.  Uut  this  banquet  of  tlie 
iIm  loog  beCD  withdrawn;  and  is  now 
I  lie  the  tale  of  a  vision.  The  spectator 
I  eoticem  the  marble  ruins  intermixed 
Bat>rooied  cottages,  and  extant  amid 
k;  iSe  sad  memorials  of  a  nobler  people  ; 
,b— tUT,  as  visible  from  the  sea,  should 
modem  Athens  lo  more  early 
1W  Acropolis  has  only  one  entrance, 
Mi  A«  Pinrus.  The  ascent  is  by  tra- 
rude  fortifications  furnished  with  cao- 
,  let  wiikDUt  carriages,  and  neglected.  Hv 
IS  the  station  of  ihe  guard. 
fhn  Att  pill  MMJ  n  att  inscription  in  large 
timntltmoB  a  stone  turoed  upside  down,  re- 
f^mi  m  jmaeni  of  a  patr  of  gates.  Going 
kx^u  9f,  jt9  come  to  the  rmos  of  the  pro- 


pylira,  an  edifice  which  graced  the  entrance  intn 
the  citadel.  No  fewer  than  four  temples  were 
to  be  iiassed  in  this  ascent,  those  of  ^Jiculapius, 
Therms,  \'enus  and  I'eilho,  also  of  Telhw  and 
Ceres.  Two  equestrian  statues  stood  m  front  of 
the  win^soflliepropylsta, supposed  lo  represent 
Marcus  Agrippa,  and  Caius  Cxsar  Octavi;inus. 
'l*he  propyiara  was  one  of  the  structures  of  Pe- 
ricles, who  began  it  when  Euthyniencs  was 
ardion,  435  years  before  Christ,  and  completed  it 
in  five  years,  at  the  expense  of  2012  talenLs.  It 
was  of  marble  of  the  Doric  order,  and  had  five 
doors,  to  afford  an  ezsy  passage  to  the  muhitudcii 
which  resorted  on  business  or  devotion  to  the 
Acropolis  Six  fluted  Doric  columns  raised  on 
four  steps,  supported  tlic  central  pediment,  each 
five  feet  in  diameter,  Iwenly-nme  in  hcishl,  and 
seven  in  their  intercolumniation,  except  between 
the  two  central  columns,  where  was  a  space  of 
thirteen  feet,  for  tlie  admission  of  carriages. 
Beliind  was  a  vestibule  forty-three  feet  in  depth, 
sustained  by  a  double  row  of  six  Ionic  columns, 
three  and  a  half  feet  diameter,  and  thirty-Four  in 
height,  tlirec  of  which  were  placed  on  each 
side,,  whilst  marble  beams  depending  on  the 
lateral  walls  and  columns,  supported  a  painted 
ceiling  of  exquisite  workmanship.  The  doors 
contiguous  lo  the  fronta^^e,  opened  into  a  portico 
of  the  depth  of  eighteen  feel,  upon  a  level  of 
five  steps  ascent,  from  which  a  single  step 
descended  to  the  platform  of  tlxe  Acropolis. 
The  middle  door  occupied  the  whole  space  be- 
tween the  central  columns,  The  next  door  on 
each  side  was  of  inferior  dimensions,  and  the 
two  extreme  doors  proportionaUy  smaller.  The 
portico  itself  consisted  of  a  lar^^e  square  room 
roofed  with  stabs  of  marble  which  were  laid  on 
two  great  marble  beams,  and  sustained  by  four 
beautiful  columns.  These  were  Ionic,  the  pro- 
portions of  that  order  best  suiting  the  purpose 
as  uller  than  the  Doric.  Tlie  roof  which  so  ex- 
quisitely embtfllished  the  building,  after  standing 
above  2UO0  years,  was  with  all  the  pediments 
de.otroyed  in  1687  by  the  Venetian  siege.  The 
right  wing  of  the  propylsa  is  said  lo  have  been 
a  temple  of  X'ictory.  The  Athtrnians  related 
dial  .T.geus  stood  tliere,  viewing  the  sea,  anxious 
for  the  return  of  his  son  Theseus  fiom  Crete, 
and  precipilaled  himself  at  tlte  sight  of  the  bluck 
BHiis.  The  idol  was  named  Victory  without 
wings,  because  the  news  of  the  success  of  The- 
seus did  not  arrive  but  with  the  conqueror.  It 
had  a  pomegranate  in  the  right  hand,  and  an 
helmet  in  the  left.     As  the  statue  was  without 

iiinions,  it  was  hoped  the  goddess  would  remain 
or  ever  on  the  si;>ot.  On  the  left  wing  of  ihe 
PropylRa,  and  fronting  the  temple  of  Victory, 
was  a  building  decorated  with  paintings  by  Polyg- 
notus,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Pausa- 
nias.  Tliis  edifice,  as  well  as  iKe  temple,  was 
of  the  Doric  order,  the  columns  Huted,  and 
without  bases,  lioth  contributed  alike  lo  the 
uniformity  and  grandeur  of  the  desi)(ii ;  and  the 
whole  fabric,  when  finished,  was  deemed  equally 
magnificent  and  ornamental.  Its  loof  of  white 
marble,  was  unsurpassed  bolli  in  the  size  of  llie 
stones,  and  in  tlie  beauty  of  their  arrangement 
On  the  northern  side  of  me  Acropolis  within  the 
propylKa,  stood   the    celebrated  statue  of  Mi 
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otTva  Promachus,  executed  by  Phidias  after  the 
battle  of  Marailion.  lu  height  together  viih 
the  pedestal  exceeded  seventy  fieel,  rising  con- 
siderably above  the  summit  of  the  parthenon  ; 
the  crest  of  the  helmet  and  point  of  the  spear 
being  seen  out  at  sea,  hy  persons  sailing  from 
Servium  towards  Athens  ;  and  a  brazen  qua- 
driga stood  near  the  statue  in  commemoration  of 
the  victory  of  the  Atlienians'over  the  Boetians 
and  the  Clialcidenses.     See  Her.  v.  79. 

Tlie  propylsea,  according   to  the  Greek  his- 
torians, tooW   five  years   in   building,  atid  was 
formed  after  the  designs  of  Mnesicle*.     ll  was 
completed  437  yeans  B.C.  and  was  estimated 
by    lleliodorus,  iis    cited  by    Harpocmtion,   al 
201 2*  talents,   or  £452,700   sterling,   and  was 
the  most  expensive  of  all  the  works  oP  Pericles. 
Parthenok. — But   the   chief   glory    of   the 
Acropolis  is  said  to  have  been  the  Parthenon,  or 
temple  of  Minerva,  »o  elevated  that  the  pave- 
ment of  its  peristyle  was  on  a  level  with  the 
capitals  of  Uie  eastern  portico  of  the  propylsca- 
It  was  a  peripteral  octostyle  of  the  Doric  order, 
with  seventeen  columns  on   the  sides,  each  six 
feet  two  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  thirty- 
four  feet   in   height,   elevated   on   three  steps. 
Within   the   peristyle,   at   each   end  stoo<l   six 
columns  of  5}  feet  diameter,  forming  a  vestibule 
to  the  cell  which  rose  two  steps  from  the  peris- 
tyle level.     The  cell  itself  contained  two  cham- 
bers of  sixty-two  feet  six  inches  in  width,  and 
of  lengths  differing   from   forty-three   feet   ten 
inches,  to  ninety-eight  feet  seven  inches,  the  roof 
of  the  former  being  supported  by  four  columns  of 
four  feet  diameter,  and  of  the  latter  by  sixteen 
of  three  feet  diameter.    The  height  of  the  temple 
from  llie  base  to  the  pediment  being  fifty-six 
feet,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  area  228  feet,  by 
102.     The  pediment  contained  two  compositions 
of  about  eighty  feet  in  lent^li,  each  containing 
upwards   of   twenty   colossal    statues,   in    two 
groups,  Uie  6rst  leprcsenting  the  birth  of  the 
goddess   Minerva,  and  tlte  second  her  contest 
vith    Neptune,  for  llie  government  of  Attica. 
Tike  figures  of  the  western  pediment  enumerating 
ihem  from   the   left  were   Cecrops.   Aglaurus, 
Theseus,  ilebe,  Eresichthon,  Pundrosus,  Victory 
without  vrings  drawn  in  a  Biga  by  two  horses, 
Krechtheui,  Mmerva  and  Jupiter  in  the  centre, 
and   to  the  right,   Neptune,  Thalassa,   Latona, 
Mercury,  .Maia,  Vesta,  Mars  and  Venus.     Tlie 
figures   which   occupied    the  eastern  pediment 
have  never  been  perfectly  ascertained.     Some  of 
tlteiu,  however,  were  Hyperion,  Hercules,  Venus, 
Iris,    Peitho,    Vesta,   Proserpuie,   \'ictory  with 
wings,  Ceres,  and  the  car  of  Night.     Tlie  frieze 
advancuig  in  two  panllcl  columns  from  weist  to 
east,  WAS  sculptured  on  both  sidv>,  and  contained 
a  rifpresentation  of  ilie  i 'ajiathenaic  procetisiou. 
Six  seated  figures  of  deitii-s  also  represented  the 
head  of  each  column,  while  the  central  group 
rc[ire»ented  the  presenution  of  the  |>ep1us   to 
the  second  urchon.     (.)(  the  ninety-two  metopes 
which  aocieutly  adorned  the  frieze  of  the  peristyle, 
these  oo  the  south  side,  some  of  which  are  now 
in  the  British  .Museum,  contained  each  a  cen- 
tauFf    and    hence   those    only  of   Uie  eastern 
fide  have  been  assiw^ed  to  the  artions  of  -Mi- 
nerva; Uiusc  of  liut  western  ui  ^omc  other  point 


of  Athenian  history,  the  subject  of  which  la^^ 
been  lost;  those  of  the  northern  to  t)>e   Amaxc^ 
nian  war;  those  of  the  souUiern  to  the  war  irv^ 
the   Centaurs,      A   chryselephantine   statue        q( 
Minerva  stood  in  the  Opis,  Uiodomos  lhirty-a.^jj^ 
feet  in  height,  the  buskins  sculptured  witii    ^^^^ 
battle  of  the  Centauis,  andihe.'L'ds  which  ^^^^«t 
her  feet  containing  a  representation  of  the  b^^^^. 
of  the   Amazons  on    the  outside,  and   on  o^ 

inside  that  of  the  Titans.     Ictinm  is  said  to  ^^ra^re 
been  the  architect  of  this  temple ;  Phidias.     |^ 
artist;  and  the  entire  cost  one  million  and  &^    j^^^ 
sterling.     The  remains  of  this  beautiful  spec  ^locq 
of  ancient  architecture  have  been  describe^J   {,. 
Dr.  Chandler,  a  few  extracts  from  whose  (ktxer. 
vations  we  shall  subjoin.    *The  chief  oraaixicnt* 
he   observes,  '  of  the  Acropolis   was   the    IV-" 
thenon    or  great  temple   of   Minerva»  a    xaott 
su]>erb   and  magnificent  fabric.     The  Penotu 
had  burned  the  edifice,  which  before  occupied 
the  site,  and  was  called  hecatorapedoa,  frotn  ut 
being  100  feet  square.    I1ie  zeal  of  ['ericlnaod 
of  ail  the  Athenians  was  exerted  in  providipg  t 
far  more  ample  and  glorious  residence  for  their 
favorite  coddess.     The   arcliitects   wet*  Ctlb- 
crates  and  Ictinus ;  it  was  of  white  marble,  of 
the  Doric  order,  the  columns  fluted  and  wiUKWt 
buses,  the  number  in   front  eight ;  and  adornri 
with  adminible  sculpture.    The  story  of  thebirtii 
of  Minena  was  carved  in  the  front  peduaot; 
and  in  tlie  back,  the  contest  with  Neptune  Iv 
the  country.    The  statue  of  Miiierva,  mad^&c 
this  temple  by  Phidias,  was  of  ivory,  twewty-u* 
cubits  or  thirty-nine  feet  high.      Itwasdeckll 
with  pure   gold   to   the   amount  of  hrtj-fatt 
talents,  so  dis|>oscd  by  the  advice  of  Penctct  utt 
be  taken  off  and  weighed,  if  required.  This  itu* 
was  placed  in  the  temple  in  Uie  first  yiAr  of  tM 
eighty-seventh  Ulyinpuul,  in  which  the  I'tlnfioo- 
nesian  war  bejtan.     The  gold  w^as  st-  ■■*" 

by  the  tyrant  Lacharcs,  when  Deroet: 
cetes  compelled  him  to  fly,    Tli*'  ^  ■■  • 
plucked  down  the  golden  shieU- 
aod  carried  away  the  golden  \  i 

frecious  vessels  and  omamouts  provided  for  tv 
anathentcan  festival.    The  Partlienoii  rvinatnrlj 
entire  for  many  nges  after  it  was  deprived  of  i 
goddess.     The    Christians  converted   ^i   tt»H 
church,  and  the  Mahommedans  int' 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  letters  of  (  i 
miscalled  the  Pantheon,  and  the  teiDjic  ol  u>* 
unknown  God.     The  Venetians  under  Kodi 
mark,  when  they  besieged  the  arro]>olii  to 
threw  a  bomb,  which  demolishetl  the  tuof, 
setting  fire  to  some  powder,  did   mu- ' 
to   the   fabric.     The    floor,   winch    i 
still  witntfues  the  place  of  lU  full.      I 
sad  forerunner  of  fardier  destructioi. 
breaking  the  stones,  ainl  applying  * 
building  of  a  new  mosque,  which  klumts  * 
tlie  ruin,  or  to  the  repairin:^  of  their  houwa 
tlie  walls  of  th«  fortress.     Tlie  vast  pile  U 
derous  materials,  which  lay  ready,  is  gT«ttI| 
roinished ;  and  tiic  whole  structure  will  gradi 
be    consumed   and    diiKip^iear.     Tlie   ten] 
Minena   in    1676   wa.s,  as   \\''.  1 

a*sert,  the  finest  mosque  in  t  v« 

cuiiiparison.    'ilieGr^kshad  .^k  ■j'k-'i  lus 
to  lliut  ccte;uuntal  by  con^tructtti);  »l  ooo 
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»  for  the  holy  ublof,  with  a 
Ibr  before  it  was  enlightened  only  by 
obscurity  being^  preferred  under  tlie 
ritual,  except  on  festirals,  when  it 
iplendid  illurainatiotis ;  the  reason,  it 
— mMd,  why  temple*  are  commooly 
•nd  anadomed  on  the  insides.  In 
«l!B  beneath  the  window  were  inserted  t>vo 
ea  of  dke  stone  called  pheogites,  a  species  of 
tble  disoovered  in  Cappadocia  in  ilie  time  of 
ro ;  and  so  transparent  that  he  erected  with  it 
impte  to  Fortune,  which  was  luminous  wtthin, 
to  the  door  was  shut.  These  pieces  were 
feraled,  and  the  li^ht  which  entered  was 
|cd  with  a  reddish  or  yellowish  hue.  Tlie 
lore  of  the  Panagia  or  Virgin  Mary,  in  Mo- 
e,  on  die  ceiling  of  the  receiis,  remained ; 
h  two  jasper  columns  belonging  to  the  screen, 
ueh  had  separated  that  part  fcom  llie  nave; 
i  wiiiuxif  a  canopy  supported  by  four  pillars 
pocpbyTY,  with  Corintnian  capitals  of  white 
title,  onder  which  the  table  had  been  platted  ; 
id  behiad  it,  beneath  tlie  window,  a  marlile 
Kr  ibr  the  aixhbishop ;  and  also  a  pulpit, 
kttliBg  oo  four  small  pillars  in  the  middb  aisle. 
bt  Tiuks  had  white-washed  the  walls,  to  obli- 
Mi  die  portraits  of  s^iints,  and  tlie  other  paint- 
|B«tffa  which  the  (rieeks  decorate  their  places 
I  voahip ;  and  bad  erected  a  pulpit  on  tlie 
i|klBna  for  the  iman  or  reader.  The  roof  was 
bposnl  in  square  compartments;  the  stones 
MiTc;  aitd  some  had  fallen  in.  It  had  been 
bkiaai  in  the  Pronaos  by  six  columns ;  but 
h  ptatt  of  ocic  was  then  supplied  by  a  large 
itof  ndc  oaaoory,  tlie  Turks  not  having  been 
m  to  ill  op  the  gap  more  worthily.  The  roof 
Ifteaaos  was  supported  bv  colonnades  ranging 
Ml  Ac  door,  and  ou  each  side ;  consisting  of 
luatf-tmo  pihan  below,  and  of  twenty-three 
ke*e.  The  odd  one  was  over  the  entrance, 
that  disposilion  was  left  wide  and  un- 
,  In  the  portico  were  luspended  a 
to  be  uvkI  in  the  musque  at  tlie 
en  the  Mussulmans  assemble  before 
or  to  be  lighted  up  round  the  mi- 
ts  the  custom  during  tlie  Uamazan  or 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  striking 
the  Parthenon,  tliough  now  a  mere 
eolaniiis  within  the  naos  have  all 
but  on  the  floor  may  be  seen  the 
which  directed  tlie  workmen  in  placing 
Kb;  and  at  the  &nher  end  is  a  groove  across 
,11  far  one  of  the  partitions  of  the  cell.  The 
IBBi  erected  by  the  (hnsiians  is  demolished  ; 
Irf6>ai  ihc  rubbish  of  tlic  ceiling,  the  Turkish 

EtMta,  bits  of  the  Mosaic,  of  different  colors, 
annpeaed  the  picture.  We  are  told  at 
lWlM»dat  this  substance  had  taken  a  polish, 
M  Woi  twt  in  buckles.  This  cell  is  abovit  half 
■(ttfhed ;  and  io  the  columns  which  sunound 
rii*  iaife  9^>  near  the  middle.  Un  the  walls 
k  HOW  traces  of  the  paintings.  Before  the 
Mb*  m  a  merroir  sunk  in  the  rock,  to  supply 
t  Tariu  with  wutt^r  for  the  punfications  custo- 
fen  Oft  rtHfttng  their  roos({ues.  In  it,  on  the 
I  MWi»  it  ih*  rubbish  of  llic  pile  creeled  to 
ff/kf  llir  pboe  of  a  column  ;  and  on  the  right 
■■noaewludl  leads  out  on  the  architrave,  and 
or  two  Mith  inscnptions,  but  worn 


so  as  not  to  be  legible.  It  belonged  to  the  mi- 
naret, which  has  been  destroyed.  The  travellers, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  account  of  tlie 
mosfjue,  have  likewise  given  a  description  of  the 
sculpture  dien  remaining  in  the  front.  In  ttie 
middle  of  the  pediment  was  seen  a  bearded  .1u- 
piler,  with  a  majestic  countenance,  standing,  and 
naked  ;  the  right  arm  broken.  The  thunderbolt, 
it  has  been  supposed,  was  placed  in  that  hand, 
and  the  eagle  between  bis  feet.  On  his  right  was 
a  figure,  it  is  conjectured,  of  Victory,  clothed  to 
the  mid-leg ;  the  head  and  arms  gone.  This  was 
leading  on  the  horses  of  a  car,  in  which  Minerva 
sal, young  and  vinarimd  ;  her  head-dress,  instead 
of  a  helmet,  reserabhng  that  of  a  Venus.  The 
generous  ardor  and  lively  spirit  visible  in  this 
pair  of  celestial  steeds,  was  such  as  bespoke  the 
hand  of  -ji  master,  bold  and  delicate,  uf  a  Phidias 
or  Praxiteles.  Deliind  Minerva  was  a  female 
figure,  wiitiout  a  head,  sitting,  with  an  infant  in 
Iter  lap ;  and  in  this  angle  of  the  pediment  was 
the  emperor  Hadrian  with  his  arm  round  Sabina, 
bodi  reclining,  and  seeming  to  regard  Minerva 
with  pleasure.  On  the  left  side  of  Jupiter  were 
five  or  six  other  trunks  to  complete  tlie  assembly 
of  deities  into  which  he  received  her.  These 
figures  were  all  wond«?rfully  carved,  and  appeared 
as  big  as  life.  Hadrian  and  his  consort,  it  is 
likely,  were  compliniented  by  the  Athenians  with 
placeii  among  the  marble  gods  in  the  pediment, 
as  benefactors.  Both  of  them  may  be  considered 
as  intruders  on  the  original  company  ;  and  pos- 
sibly their  heads  were  placed  on  trunks,  which 
before  bad  other  owners.  They  still  possess 
their  comer,  and  are  easy  to  be  recognised, 
though  not  unimpaired.  The  rest  of  the  statues 
are  defaced,  removed,  or  fallen.  Morusini  was 
ambitious  to  enrich  Venice  with  the  5[>oils  of 
Athens;  and  by  an  attempt  to  take  down  the 
principal  group,  hastened  their  ruin.  In  the 
other  pediment  is  a  head  or  two  of  sea-horses 
finely  executed,  with  some  mutilated  figures; 
and  on  the  architrave  beneatli  them  are  marks  of 
the  Extures  of  votive  offerings,  perliaps  of  tlie 
golden  shields,  or  of  festoons  suspended  on 
solemn  occasions,  when  the  temple  was  dressed 
out  to  receive  die  votaries  of  the  goddess.* 

Kiir.cirriiEii'M. — llie  erechllieium,  about  100 
feet  nordi  of  the  parthenon,  containing  the  united 
teJiiplcs  of  Minerva,  I'olias  I'androsus,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  Neptune,  was  of  irre- 
gular figure,  the  eastern  front  of  which  pre- 
sented a  bexastyle  Ionic  colonnade,  Uie  western 
being  pseudo-peripteral,  and  thp  entablature 
supported  by  half  columns.  Two  deities  are 
supposed  to  have  inhabited  two  great  divisions 
in  the  interior.  The  Pandrosseium  (according  to 
some)  on  the  we.stem  side,  opened  into  porticoes 
to  the  nortfi  anif  south ;  the  former  being  tetra- 
style,  and  the  latter  supported  by  six  caryatides. 
This  beautifui  cditice  was  small,  the  entire  area 
not  exceeding  sixty-tliree  feet  by  thirty-six,  nor 
the  height  twenty.  Here  was  preserved  tlie  mark 
of  Neptune's  trident,  which  struck  when  the 
horse  issued  fortli;  abo  the  olive-tree  of  Mi- 
nerva ;  an  image  of  the  goddess  which  fell  from 
heaven,  before  which  was  suspended  a  golden 
lamp,  the  wick  of  which,  bt'iow  C'arpalluan  tiax, 
never  consumed,  and  required  oil  but  once  a 
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y&dT ;  together  with  a  brazen  palm-tree  above  it, 
vhicii  carried  off  the  smoke ;  tn«  vrooden  Hermes 
presented  by  Cecrops ;  the  chair  by  Dsdalus ; 
the  scimitar  of  Mardonius  ;  the  bieastplale  of 
Masistrus,  who  commanded  tlie  Median  cavalry 
at  Platn-a;  and  numerous  groups  of  statues. 

As  Or.  Chandler's  d*>j.criplion  of  itiis  celebrated 
depository  of  arts,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  is 
hin^hly  interesting,  we  shall  at^n  refer  the  reader 
to  that  authority.  '  Neptune  and  Minerva,'  o(>- 
senres  the  Dr.  'once  rivrd  deities,  were  joint  and 
amicable  tenants  of  the  I'.rechlheium,  in  which 
was  an  altar  of  ()bbvion.  The  building  was 
double,  a  partition  wall  dividing  it  into  two  tem- 
ples, which  fronted  different  ways.  One  was  the 
it^mple  of  Neptune  F^rechtheus,  the  other  of  Mi- 
nerva Polias.  The  latter  was  entered  by  a  square 
portico  connected  with  the  marble  skreen,  which 
fronts  towards  the  propylira.  The  door  of  the 
cell  was  on  the  left  hand;  and  at  die  further  end 
of  the  passage  was  a  door,  leading  down  into  the 
Fandroseum,  which  was  contiguous.  Before  tht; 
temple  of  Neptune  Erectheus,  was  an  altar  of 
Jupiter  the  supreme,  on  which  no  living  thing 
was  sacrificed,  but  they  offered  cakes  without 
wine.  Within  it  w:ls  the  altar  of  Neptuni;  Erec- 
thous;  and  two,  belon£;ink:  to  Vulcan,  and  a  hero 
named  Dutes,  who  had  transmitted  the  priesthood 
to  Ills  posterity,  which  were  called  Buiadie.  On 
the  walls  were  painting  of  this  illustrious  family, 
from  which  the  priestess  of  Minerva  Polias  was 
also  taken.  It  was  asserted,  that  Kejitune  had 
ordained  the  well  of  salt  water,,  and  the  figure  of 
a  trident  in  the  rock,  to  be  memorials  of  his  con- 
tending for  the  country.  The  former,  Fausanias 
remarks,  was  no  great  wonder,  for  other  wells 
of  a  similar  nature,  were  found  inland  ;  but  this, 
%hen  the  south  wind  blew,  afforded  the  sound  of 
waves.  The  temple  of  Minerva  I'olias  was  de- 
dicated by  all  Attica,  and  possc$*ied  the  most 
ancient  statue  of  the  goddess.  This  temple  was 
burned  when  Callias  was  Archon,  twenty-four 
years  afler  the  death  of  Pericles.  Near  it  was 
the  tomb  of  Cecrops,  and  within  it  LteCtheus 
was  buried.  The  ruin  of  the  Erectheum  b  of 
white  marble ;  the  architectural  ornaments  of 
Very  exquisite  workmanship,  and  uncommonly 
curious.  The  columns  of  the  front  of  the  temple 
of  Neptune  are  standing  with  the  architrave  ; 
and  also  the  skreen  and  portico  of  Minerva 
Folias,  with  a  portion  of  the  cell,  retaining  traces 
of  the  pn-tition  waU.  The  order  is  Ionic.  An 
edifice  revered  by  ancient  Attica,  as  holy  in  the 
highest  degree,  was,  in  1676,  the  dwellini,'  of  a 
Turkish  iiimily,  and  is  now  deserted  ;ind  neg- 
lected ;  but  many  ponderous  stones  and  nibbish 
must  be  removed  before  the  well  and  trident 
would  appear.  The  former,  at  least,  might  pro- 
bably b«  discovered.  The  portico  is  used  as  a 
powder  magazine ;  but  we  obtained  permission 
to  dig  and  to  examine  the  outside.  The  door- 
way of  the  vestibule  is  walled  up,  and  the  soil 
risen  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  door-way  of  the 
Fandroseuro.  Hy  the  portico  is  a  battery  com- 
manding the  town,  from  which  ascends  an 
•musing  bum.  The  Turks  6re  from  it,  to  give 
I  notice  of  the  commencement  of  llamn^an,  or  of 
ihrir  Lent,  and  of  Hairam,  or  ttie  lioly  days.' 

ScJioot.3,  GvMKAdU.  kc.-'Tlie  schools  tad 


places  of  pubUc  instruction  of  Adiens  during  hftt 
prosperity  were  several :    the   most   celebmtti 
were  two    called   Ceramicus ;    one    within    ^it 
city,  containing  a  multitude  of  buildings  of      ^\ 
sorts ;  the  other  in  tlie  suburbs,  in  which  ^«^xt 
the  academy  and  other  edifices.      Tl>ere  *^  uj^ 
many  gymnasia  in  Athens ;  the  most  remarit  ^^aaUe 
were  the  Lyceum,  Academia,  and  Cyii'js;ur: — -mj. 
The  Lyceum  stoorl  on  the  banks  of  llissu^ ;  -w    ^^i^^ 
say  it  wa<i   built  by   Fisistratus,  others  by  p^ 

rides,  others  by  Lycurgus.  Here  Aristotle  ti»^  -^^ 
pliilujiophy,  instniciing  such  as  came  lo  heat —  ti,g^ 
as  they  Wdlkcd,  whence  his  disciples  derivei^:r3  iJie 
name  of  Peripatetics.  It  was  also  the  ^riLie^ 
where  the  Polemarch  kept  his  court,  atii^T  ttf 
chief  gj'innasium  of  the  Athenian  youili.  fV 

ceramicus  without  the  city  was  six  sta>ija     frrnu 
its  walls.     The  academy  made  part  tliereo€"_    || 
was  a  iiiarsiiy   unwholesome  place  till  C  imoK 
gut  it  drained,  and  then  it  becamei  extr^taely 
pleasant   and   delightful,    being    adorned      W]|j( 
shady  walks,  where  Plato  read  his  lectures,  aaj 
from  thence  his  scholars  were  styled  Acadcixnei 
The  Cynosarges,  sacred  to  Hercules,  and  cvot. 
monly  considered  as  tlie  position  occupied  by  titt 
Athenians  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  whea  At 
Persians  sailed  to  Phalerum,  was  a  place  in  iha 
suburbs  not  far  from  the  Lyceum  ;  it  was  haurn 
on  many  accounts,  but  particularly  fur  a  noiife 
gymnasium  eroded  there,  appointed  for  the  »pe- 
cial  use  of  such  as  were  Athenians  only  by  ott 
siiJe.     Tliemistocles  got  much   ill-will   by  dtf» 
ryinij;  many  of  the  nobility  to  exercise  widi  bin 
here,   because,  being  but  of  the  half-blood  M 
could  exercise  nowhere  else  but  in  this  gynoB' 
sium.     Antisthenes  instituted  a  sect  of  philot^ 
phers,  who  from  the  name  of  this  district  ' 
many  think,  were  styled  Cynics. 

Of  the  walls  of  the  acropolis  the  southern  il 
called  the  Cimonian  and  the  northern  the  P^ 
lasgic  ;  both  commonly  attributed  to  Cimoo  a4 
Themistocles.  A  few  rude  fragments  of  the  i^ 
ctenl  Ileciilomfiedum  are  still  remainini^  inllN 
latter,  of  Doric  architecture,  supposed  to  be  tki 
worktnanship  of  the  original  Felas^,  who  6i* 
fortified  the  citadel  anterior  lo  tlie  invasion  of  thi 
Persians.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  Propyl* 
is  still  to  be  seen  an  ancient  grotto,  conseenM' 
to  Apollo  and  Pan,  in  which  the  fonner  n 
tlie  favors  of  Creusa,  dautrhter  of  Ervctbetw.  hi 
was  descended  by  a  Hight  of  steps. 

Tlie  other  remarkable  places  and  ere«tioiniM 
the  Stidium,  south  of  the  Lyceum,  consttuorf 
by  Lycurgus  for  the  contest  of  the  panathevi* 
festival,  350  B.  C,  and  afterwjuf  '■-■-'■■•  wiA 
marble  hy  Herodes  Atticus.     Ii  'jTI 

feft  by  130,  and  was  capable  of  _.  n^ 

upwanls  of  25,000  persons.     Tlie  tem 
Eiimenides  stood  upon  the  hill  Colon 
to  Neptune,  and  n-lebraled    in    the  history  d 
U^dipus.      It  was  al>oiit  a  mile  and  a  qtunKJ 
north  of  the  walU,  and  bvtwcen  it  and  tba 
lay  the  sepulchral  plain.    To  tlie  ««st  nam  • 
supposed  to  lic  the  mount  Andn'  . 

cients,  and  at  pre<eat  one  of  tli  r.*^ 

able  features  of  modem  Athens,  occupioj  oy  im 
church  of  St,  (.Jeorge, 

Remains  or  Tiir.  TtMPtR  of  JrpiTtK  Otti*> 
fiw— Tlw  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ut]f«« 
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I  and  fer«nl  other  remarknMe  antiquities  rje 
I  detcribed  hj  the  celebniicil  i;enlleman  lo 
Ha  we  have  already  referred.  *  The  ruin  of 
tmpic  of  Jupiter  Olympius,'  says  he,  '  cot^- 
I  of  piodigious  colnmns,  tall  and  b«aucifiil, 
the  CorinthiaD  order,  fluted  ;  some  single, 
le  mpporting  their  architraves ;  with  a  few 
»iv«  maibles  beneath  ;  the  remnant  of  a  vast 
ip,  which  only  many  ages  could  have  con- 
ned and  reduced  into  so  scanty  a  compass, 
e  oolQinns  are  of  very  extraordinary  dimen* 
M,  bciiig  about  SIX  feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly 
tf  in  bc^L  The  number,  without  the  cell, 
I  tl6  or  120.  Seventeen  were  st.inding  in 
'6;  but,  a  few  years  before  we  arrived,  one 
t  ovettunied  with  much  difficulty,  and  ap- 
id  10  the  building  a  new  mosque  in  the  bazar 
iaitrt-pl.ice,  ITijs  violence  was  aventjed  by 
h»>^  .Topont,  who  made  it  a  pretext 

esIlj  ^'le  vaiwode,  or  jfovemor,  fifteen 

■a;  the  pillar  being,  he  alleged,  the  pro- 
Ij  of  their  master,  the  ^rand  sei^ior.     It 

•a  aa^iar  column  and  of  consequence  in 
ttanBiag  the  dimensions  of  the  fabric.  We 
Cttnl  £at  the  full  of  this  mighty  mas«  had 
btM  poatponed  until  we  came,  as  it  would 
•  aftcded  an  opportunity  of  inspecting;  and 
■BRBg  some  members  which  we  found  far 

Idkjr  to  be  uttempled.  On  a  piece  of  the 
kanitc,  supported  by  a  couple  of  columns, 
tattpiiallel  walls  of  modern  masonry,  arched 
atlka  Bliddle,  and  as^ain  near  the  top.  You 
'lelditkH  b«n  the  Itabitation  of  a  hermit, 
ihtei  ti  a  Stjiites ;  but  of  whatever  building 
btbwn  pan,  and  for  whatever  purpose  de- 
Wd,  it  oast  have  been  erected  tlius  high  in 
'wkile  ifaa  immense  ruin  of  this  huge  struc- 
a  w  ;«  scarcely  diminished,  and  the  heap 
daed  so  as  to  render  it  accessible.  It  ^vas  re- 
iA«d  int  two  stones  in  a  step  in  the  front  had 
ftimiA  at  ibe  extremity,  so  that  no  juncture 
rM  W  pcfonived  ;  and  the  like  was  discovered 
l^b  a  saep  of  the  Parthenon.  In  boUi  in* 
Ma  ii  BM  be  attributed  to  a  concrelory  fluid, 
iiApsmdes  the  marble  in  the  quarry.  Some 
KIm  icmaining  in  tlie  pieces  when  taken 
M^  as  it  were,  and  placed  in  mutual  contact, 
fnidal  atKl  united  them  hy  a  process  similar 
ist  la  a  bone  of  an  animal  when  broken  and 
Iferiy  wtL.  Besides  the  more  stable  antiqui- 
ty anaj  dctatched  pieces  are  found  in  the 
!■(  ly  tbt  lottOtains,  in  Uie  sueets,  the  walls, 
IIhmb,  and  churches.      Among   these   are 

rMs  of  sculpture,  a  marble  chair  or  two, 
pf«4bably  beUmn^ed  to  the  j^mnasta  or 
nai;  astm-dial  at  the  catbolicon,  or  cathe- 
lafribad  witli  the  name  of  the  maker ;  and, 
at  aidbiepiscopal  hoxisc  close  by,  a  very  cu- 
ll i^hI  pf  marble,  used  as  a  cistern  to  re- 
l%aMBr,  bat  oooe  serving,  it  is  likely,  as  a 
Hk  AaMMd  or  inaasure.  Many  columns 
m  aidk  wum  oiaimed  statues  and  pedestals, 
Mlwub  iMMiutioiii,  ind  almost  huhed  in 
At  A  ooMrb  dm  prevailed,  as  at  (Jhios,  of 
i|  ia  dM  sKllf  OVO  the  gateways  and  doors 
Mm  baaiify  carved  stones,  most  of  which  ex- 
it tba  inani  sapper.  In  the  couru  of  the 
M»  bt  maaj  rouad  steix  or  pillars,  once 
■i  OB  dw  gsavcs  of  the  Athenians ;   and  a 


ereat  number  are  still  to  be  seen  applied  to  the 
same  use  in  die  Turkish  burying-^rounds  before 
the  acropolis.  These  generally  have  concise  in- 
scriptions containing  the  name  of  die  person, 
and  of  the  town  and  tribe  to  which  the  deceased 
belonged.  Another  species,  winch  resembles  our 
modem  head-stones,  is  sometimes  adorned  with 
sculpture,  and  has  an  epitaph  in  verse.  We  saw 
a  few  mutihted  lieniia!.  These  were  busts  on 
Ions  quadrangular  bases,  the  heads  frequently 
of  brass  invented  by  the  .Athenians.  At  first 
they  were  made  to  represent  only  Hermes  or 
Mercury,  and  designed  as  guardians  of  llie  se- 
pulchres in  which  they  were  lodged,  but  after- 
wards the  houses,  streets,  and  [lorlicoes  of  Athens, 
were  adorned  with  them,  and  rendered  vene- 
rable by  a  multitude  of  portraits  of  illu:^trious 
men  and  women,  of  heroes,  and  of  gods ;  and 
it  is  related  that  Hipparchus,  son  of  Pisistratus, 
erected  Ihem  in  demi  or  borough  towns,  and  by 
the  road  side,  inscribed  witii  moral  apophthf;;ms 
in  elegiac  verse;  thus  making  diem  vehicles  of 
iustructioQ.' 

Decline  of  Athens. — The  decline  of  Athens, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  subjects  of  history, 
was  occasioned  by  diat  great  revolution  which 
took  place  in  the  moral  world  upon  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity  and  the  consequent  anni- 
hilation nf  those  idolatrous  superstitions  which 
had  been  handed  down  from  the  ages  bordering 
on  the  deluge.  The  general  conduct  of  the  early 
Christians,  wherever  their  influence  extended, 
was  to  destroy  all  works  of  pagan  architecture 
dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  superstition,  whilst, 
by  propagating  the  gospel  and  thoroughly  extin- 
guiiliing  tlie  principles  that  gave  birfli  to  them, 
no  hope  remained  of  their  reproduction.  At 
Athens,  however,  the  early  Bytantine  emperors 
forbore  to  destroy  th^se  sacred  edifices,  and  in 
lieu  of  it  consecrated  ihem  to  die  Christian  cause. 
Kven  Alaric  used  every  effort  for  the  preserva- 
liun  of  Athens,  and  tlie  noble  statue  of  Minerva 
Promachus  still  crowned  the  city  and  towered 
above  the  uninjured  Parthenon  at  the  close  o. 
the  fourth  century.  During  the  ducal  govern- 
ment of  the  Franks,  however,  the  city  dwindled 
to  the  rank  of  a  provincial  town,  and  in  1436 
Omar  took  possession  of  it  in  tlie  name  of  Ma- 
homet. This  was  shortly  followotl  by  the  ruin 
of  tlie  city  and  the  demolition  of  those  stupend- 
ous works  of  an  which  had  been  the  wonder  of 
so  many  ages. 

Venetian  Invasion — In  1687  the  Venetians, 
as  already  inliinalL-d,  under  count  Koningsmark, 
a  Swede,  hesie',;ed  die  acrujwlis.  Tlie  explosion 
of  the  beautiful  temple  of  Victory  without 
wujgs,  (vurij  oTT-fpoc)  the  frieze  of  which  is  now 
ill  the  British  Museum,  followed  the  bunibard- 
ment;  an  explosion  of  the  Parthenon  followed; 
the  eastern  wall  and  statues  of  that  pediment 
were  thrown  to  the  ground ;  the  middle  of  the 
temple  was  destroyed  ;  the  western  front  consi- 
derably shaken,  and  little  less  except  part  of  the 
opisthodomos  and  a  few  of  the  lateral  columns  of 
the  pcri>itylc  adjoining  the  cell  were  left  stand- 
ing. These  two  celebrated  temples,  which  had 
been  used  by  die  Turks  as  powder-magazines, 
constituted  the  chief  glory  of  Athens,  and  after 
tlie  destruction  of  tliese  she  surrendered.   During 
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the  short  time  tlie  Venetians  held  possession  of 
the  city  several  ancient  monuments  were  de- 
stroyed. A  celebraled  car  of  X'ictory,  which 
stood  on  the  western  pediment  of  the  Parthenon, 
with  horses  of  a.  natural  size,  was  taken  down  by 
the  Doge  Morosmi,  witli  a  view  of  being  re- 
moved to  Venice,  but  in  lowerinf^  it  to  the 
l^rouud  the  engineers  suflered  it  to&ll,  by  which 
it  was  entirely  destroyed. 

Knowleixie  of  Atheman  Antiquities  in 
Ki  noi'K. — ^The  antiquities  and  works  of  Athens 
were  little  noticed  in  Europe  till  the  close  of  tlie 
t7ih  century.  The  accounts  received  by  meaiis 
of  travellers  had  been  mostly  peqiiexed  and  mis- 
taken. Some  called  the  Parthenon  the  pantheon, 
and  described  it  to  be  oval,  others  thought  it  the 
temple  of  the  unknown  God,  mentioned  in  the 
narrative  of  the  apostle  Paul.  Sir  G.  Wheeler, 
and  Dr.Spon,  who  visited  Athena  before  the  Ve- 
netian sic^e,  were  the  first  who  by  their  descrip- 
tion of  the  city  impressed  European  nations  with 
the  great  value  of  tliese  celebrated  remains.  The 
Dilleltanti  society  employed  Dr.  Chandler, 
already  quoted,  to  visit  this  famous  depository 
of  the  sciences,  and  examine  its  antiquities  and 
topography.  Mr.  Stuart,  an  ingenious  artist, 
also  went  over  from  England,  and  employed 
three  yean  io  study ini^  and  forming  correvt  draw- 
ings of  its  principal  remains. 

Laudable.  Efj-obts  of  IjOrd  Elgik. — Lord 
Elgin,  on  his  appointment  as  ambassador  to  the 
Porte  in  1799,  esubliahed  a  society  of  distin- 
guished artists  in  Athens,  who  in  three  years 
presented  him  with  a  complete  body  of  finished 
drawings  of  the  plans  and  details  of  tlie  most 
important  monuments  and  remains,  accompanied 
by  just  admeasurements  of  the  elevation  and 
extent,  besides  bas  reliefs  and  charactensuc  fea- 
tures of  Athenian  architecture,  moulded  from  the 
orifrinals,  in  which  they  were  the  more  diligent, 
as  the  Turks  from  motives  of  avarice  were  io  tJie 
habit  of  breaking  up  marbles,  in  tf^ic  hope  of 
finding  some  hidden  treasure  under  tliem,  and  of 
defacing  the  most  perfect  sculptures  from  motives 
of  su]>erstition.  The  British  ambassador,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  taste  and  genius, 
employed  his  interest  at  the  Porte  in  obtaining 
pennission  to  remove  soma  of  the  most  valuable 
marbles,  and  transfer  them  to  England,  the  French 
having  removed  some  valuable  deposits  to  the 
gallery  of  the  louvre. 

Lord  Elgin's  Collection  of  Astiotities, 
tec. — Lord  Elgin's  cotlectjon  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  following  articles  :  Several  original  Metopes 
from  the  interior  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  descriiv 
live  of  the  combat  between  the  Centaurs  and  tne 
Lapithic :  part  of  the  outer  (rieie  of  the  same 
temple,  representing  the  procession  at  the  Pana- 
thenaic  festival,  both  of  which  occupied  tlie  pedi- 
inenls  of  the  eastein  and  western  fronts,  the 
former  being  la  such  high  relief  as  to  seem 
ntjups  of  statues.  Several  inscriptions  after  the 
Kiooedon  manner,  in  which  singular  care  is 
t>k«D  to  preserve  an  equal  number  of  letters  in 
nch  line,  occaxiooally  even  to  the  division  of 
monosyllables.  A  Done  capiul,  assiics  of  the 
columns',  a  tnglyph,  some  of  the  modules  of  the 
cornice,  and  a  few  of  the  marble  tiles  (antefixa.) 
ivhicfa  roofed  the  original  ambuUtory.     Models 


of  the  metopes  in  the  temple  of  Tliejciis,  contiir- 
ing  the  labors  of  Thesfus  and  llercule*.  ' 
from  the  interior  frieze,  representing  the  bi 
the  Centaurs  and  Lapithte  ;  together  with  seve- 
ral  incidents  of  the  battle  of  Marathon.    TWe 
temple  being  in  a  considerable  state  of  ptes^*!* 
vation,  the  originals  could  not  be  obtained.        \t 
addition  to  these  he  obtained  from  tlie  vestil>-«\e 
of  the  temple  of  Neptune,  and  tliat  of  Mm' 
Polias,   in  the  Erechlheium,  a  capital,  a 
and  some  original  blocks  of  tlie  frieze  and 
nice,  with  plans  of  the  architecture,  flee.     P^   Tyg, 
the  adjoining  Paiidroseium,  one  oftheCaryai^^ij^^ 
From  the  temple  of  the  bearded  Bacchus,  ^l>     k^ 
tue  of  tlie  god,  and    a   sun-dial,  said   to      '■ufg 
existed  in  the  lime  of  the  tragedians.     The       <5g. 
vents  and   other   buildings   furnished   brt>-K]j^ 
cameos,   intaglios,   and   medals.      Besides     (^ 
alxive  laudable  undertakings,  he  traced  the    "^n|{| 
of  the  city,  made  extensive  evcavations,  aod^  Aoq 
the  numerous  tumuli  which  opened  in  the  snj^ 
urbs,  formed  a  magnificent  collection  of  the  nsn 
hitherto  improperly  denominated  Etruscaa.  Bat 
perhaps  one  of  )iis  most  succeuful   effort*  nu 
the  removing  of  the  celebrated  Boustropbedipa 
inscription,  which  anciently  adorned  die  Sigtn 
promontory.   This  celebraled  monument  badfer 
some  time  formed  a  seat  at  the  door  of  a  Gmk 
chapel,  aud  was  the  resort  of  penons  afflktal 
witli  the  ague;  the   letters  having  been  netrir 
obliterated  bj  the  numbers  of  patients  who  had 
reclined  upon  it.     The  most  raluable  part  of  bit 
collection   has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  i 
complete  series  of  Doric,  Ionic,  and  ConothiM 
capitals,  from  the  birth  of  Athenian  architectuif 
to  its  greatest  height  under  Pericles.     The 
gentleman  obtained  some  fragments  of  the 
pie  of  Victory  wiUiout  wings,  on  the  right « 

Eropylsa,  representing  scenes  from  the  battles 
laratlion,  Salamis,  and  Plataa,  which  had  f 
built  in  the  wall  of  a  powder  m;^azine; 
finest  blocks  of  the  whole  being  placed  in  u 
verted  position.  These  and  some  other  sculpti 
were  afterwards  embarked  for  England,  but 
happily  wrecked  off  the  island  of  Cerigo.  M*flfi 
cast's  however  by  the  assistance  of  the  most  «•• 
pert  divers  were  obtained  from  the  Tcssel,  i 
depth  of  twenty  fiitlioms  of  water,  and  the  rei 
der,  although  two  successn"*  winters  of  laboiifl*' 
exertion  were  employed  about  them,  were  l<* 
upon  the  wreck.     On  the  acquisition  of 
inerous  a  collection  of  remains  from  the 
valuable  part  of  Athenian  antiquity,  the 
ambassador  conceived  the  idea  of  engagiaf 
most  distinguished  of  the  modem  artists^  to 
tempt  their  restoration,  but  tli^  dccliairf 
lask.    Canova,  in  p>anicular,  tmmicd  dtMt 
marbles  of  the  ancient  parthcjuoo  had  never  be 
retouched,  and  were  so  supenor  in  their  style 
execution,  that  it  would  be  sacniege  for  anyiB 
to  presume  to  violate  tlien  with  a  chiaeL    "Hf 
were  therefore  transported  to  England  as  Ki^ 
man   originals,   and  purdaaMd    by    a  XSijOtt 
grant  of  Parhament,  to  enrich   the  Brituh  lit* 
seum,  where  they  still   remain  to  guide  dM  9» 
provcments  of  La&te,  and  excite  the 
of  modtm  genius. 

PaESXKT  Statk  or  Athxms. — ^Th* 
»ute  of  Athens,  like  that  of  looet  odtar 
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cities  of  andquilj,  exhibits  a  remarlcable 
ICCKi*  of  bllea  mau>es5.  11)6  Acropolis 
•  coBftllcil  into  a  Turkish  fortress,  and  placed 
|lffr  Ibt  piwanicnt  of  a.  vray  wode,  or  lieute- 
B^  «lto  M  dUcf  black  eunucli  of  the  seraglio. 
|e  town  is  mrrouoded  by  an  insignificant  wall, 
kttt  Mr  tttt  to  height,  far  short  of  the  dimen- 
b  of  IB  incieot  circarofer^nce.  Tlie  streets 
Tbe  populatioa  is  diminished  to 
of  it»  number  in  the  time  of  De- 
dtohftvebeen  n6,0W.  TheAcro- 
Itt  »  disfigared  by  a  huge  \'eneii»ii  tower, 
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erected  when  under  the  dominion  of  that  republic, 
the  architecture  of  which  looks  the  more  barba- 
rous, from  tbe  highly  finished  inodels  that  sur- 
round il.  The  Parthenon  is  degrad«l  in  llie 
front  by  a  mean  house,  in  which  resides  ttte 
disdar,  or  governor  of  the  fortress,  and  the  soutl)- 
east  angle  exhibits  a  wretched  mosque.  The 
town  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Turks  and  Christians 
of  the  Creek  church.  It  is  the  see  of  an  arch- 
bishop, under  whom  five  archons  and  a  number 
of  se«Tftariei  are  appointed  to  the  managemeni 
of  Us  eccl»sia!!tical  concerns. 


^T«r3ts  •  flourishing  post  town  of  New  York, 
ibc  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  opposite  Hud- 
pi  city.  Tlie  situation  of  iliis  place  is  plrusatit, 
nty  elii(ible  for  trade.  It  contains  a  Lu- 
m  enurch,  three  school-houses,  and  a  mar- 
aa  extensive  rope-walk,  a  large  dis- 
loy^  a  pottery  of  stoneware,  and  other  smaller 
inMinnrin  Population  lOOO.  Twenty-eight 
Its  soatll  of  Albany. 

ATHERIX  A.  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  Bshes 
'At  Older  of  aiidommates.  The  characters  of 
b  ySBOS  an  these :— the  upper  jaw  plain ;  the 
p  of  dbe  bcuK-bioste^  memnraue  are  six ;  and 

•  ide  belt  or  line  shines  like  silver.     The  spe- 

•  »•  tii«i^  riz. 

L  A.  kcpsetus,  tl>e  smelt,  with  about  twelve 
mia  die  fin  next  the  anus.  It  is  found  in  the 
Unmoean.  and  is  also  very  common  in  the 
n  Mar  SouUiampton'  The  hiirhesi  season  is 
^larch  to  the  Deginning  of  June;  in  which 
u  spawns.  It  is  also  found  on  other 
oar  island. 

Bcnideo,Ijas  twenty-four  rays  in  the  fin 
lui.  This  is  a  very  peilucid  fish,  wilh 
k  points  interspersed;  it  has  many 
t  Upa,  but  none  m  the  tongue  or  jaws. 
ie  the  fruh  waters  of  Carolina,  and 

nES,  a  species  of  clupea,  dis- 
...  ^  j.lvery  lateral  line.     In  the  dor- 
twelve  rays ;  fourteen  in  the  pectoral 
ra  the  ventral  fins ;  Uiirty-two  in  the 
ud  eighteen  in  the  tail.    It  is  a  native 

RIX,  m  entorooloiB^y,  a  genus  of  the 
ptara,  and  hmiiy    rliatdonidar.     Its  );e- 
are  antennai  nioniliform ;   the 
not  ringed,  but  terminated  by  a  seta. 
The  only  known  species  is  ma- 
MMMt  iMnid  in  the  woods  of  Great  Biitain. 

ATT'*'"' f" '..   a  kind   of  tumor,  occurring 
••il  V  and  ann-lioles,   and  contain- 

iling  aOtfpa,  or  pap,  intermixed 
lud  tad  atony  particles.  These  tumors 
i>wii^[ctBd  by  inciMon. 
OtifBUSif  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of 
^■|te  Gaolt  which,  risint;  in  the  Khu>tian 
Vfi  ma  aoiMbwanl,  and  washes  Tridenium 
■J^nona,  which  last  it  divides;  and  aiicj- 
oonxM  eastward,  and  falls  into 
Fossa  Claudia  and  Fhi- 
h  MMtated  dte  country  of  the  Kuganei 
M  ttM  tt  Ube  Veneti.    It  is  now  called  the 
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ATHIAS  (.loseph),  a  learned  Jewish  printer 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  resided  at  Am- 
sterdam, where,  in  1667,  lie  published  a  Hebrew 
bible,  which  is  held  in  great  esiiroalion.  He 
likevrise  printed  the  bible  in  Spanish,  German, 
and  English.  The  States  presented  him  wiili  a 
gold  medal  and  chain^  as  a  mark  of  the  value 
they  put  upon  his  labors. 

ATUIRST-    On  thirst.    See  Thirst. 
With  scanty  meavare  iheo  *u|>ply  thrii  food  \ 

And,  when  athirtt,  restrain  'em  from  the  flood. 

Dryden. 

Unnumbered  sappliaata  crowd  Prtfcrmrnt'*  gate, 
Athirtt  tor  vealth,  and  burning  to  be  great; 
Deluiivo  Fortune  hears  tbe  ineetMot  call. 
They  mounts  they  thine,  evaporate,  and  fall. 

Juhiuon. 

ATHLET.^,  A^Xifri}CiCr.  from  aOXoc,  a  com- 
bat ;  in  antiquity,  persons  ofstrength  and  agility, 
disciplined  to  perform  in  the  public  gumes.  Un- 
der Athleiae  were  comprehended  wrestlers,  boxers, 
runners,  leapcrs,  tluowers  of  the  disk,  and  iliose 
practised  in  other  exercises,  exhibited  in  the 
Olympic  and  I'ythian  games,  &c.  for  the  con- 
queroi-s  in  whiJi  there  were  established  prize.*. 
To  obtain  a  firm,  bulky,  weiglity  body,  by  force 
of  which  they  frequently  overpowered  their  an- 
Ugonist,  they  fed  altogether  on  dry,  solid,  and 
viscous  meals.  In  the  eurlier  times  Uieir  chief 
foojl  was  dry  fi'j^  ami  cheese,  which  was  called 
arida .«avinatio,(f pa  rpo^^,  Oribasius  first  brought 
this  in  disuse,  and  substituted  fle^b  instead  of 
these.  They  had  a  peculiar  bread,  called  KoXijrui : 
they  exercisi^d,  eat,  and  drauk,  without  ceas- 
ing ;  were  not  allowed  to  leave  off  eating  when 
satiated,  but  were  obliged  to  cram  on  till  ihey 
could  hold  no  more ;  by  which  means  they  at 
length  acquired  a  degree  of  voracity,  which  to  us 
seems  incredible,  and  a  strength  proportional. 
Pausanias  relates  uf  Milu,  the  Crotonian,  tliat  he 
carrie<l  a  bull  on  his  back  a  considerable  way, 
tlien  knocked  liim  down  with  a  blow  of  his  fist, 
and,  lastly,  devoured  him  at  a  meal ! 

ATHLETE,  I      A6\i|ri)c,  a  wrestler  in  the 

Aru'LETica.  J  agunisiiu  exercises  of  the 
Greeks ;  from  a0Xoc,  labor.  One  whose  phy. 
sical  powers  enable  him  to  labor,  struggle^ 
contend, 

A  ad  healtli  itaelf,  if  it  be  athletic,  may  by  its  very 
racew  become  dangeroui.  Bp.  J.  Taylor, 

Sciaace  dittingiiuh«a  a  man  of  honour,  from  one  of 
thoae  mthUtie  brute*,  whom  andncrvedly  we  call 
beroei.  iiryiitn. 

Was  he  [tbe  wise  nun]  in  advenhj ;  he  e<^aally 
returned  thank*  to  the  director  of  this  spectacle  of 
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huinwi  life,  for  bnving  opposed  to  him  •  vigoroui. 
tUhUit,  artst  whom,  though  ihn  ctmtMl  yra*  likely  lo 
bo  mote  violent,  the  %'ictorv  «ra«  moro  glorious  and 
cqoaJly  certain.  Smith'*  Mitral  ScnlhnifHtt. 

ATHLON.  Gr.  kOXov,  in  antu|«ity,  Uie  prize 
adjudged  to  the  victor,  in  the  athletic  exercises, 
at  the  public  games. 

ATHLON K,  a  town  of  Ireland,  pleasantly  si- 
tuated on  boUi  sides  of  the  Slia^nnon  ;  the  one 
half  lying  in  the  county  of  NVestmeath,  and  the 
other  in  that  of  Roscommon,  lliese  divisions  of 
the  town  ;ire  united  by  a  well  built  bridge,  in  the 
middle  of  which  stands  a  monument,  on  vrhich 
there  are  some  badly  executed  fi^oires  and  in- 
scriptions, celebratirn;  the  success  of  Queen 
Elirabelh  of  England,  and  relating  how  the 
rebels  tn  her  reign  were  executed,  quartered, 
and  iheir  skulls,  &c.  stuck  uoon  poles,  about  the 
country,  and  at  Dublin  castle ;  and  every  diing 
brouiiht  into  a  stale  of  the  ifieutest  prosperity. 
Attilone,  ihoujjh  so  ad^anlajeously  situated  for 
trade,  still  remains  a  poor,  ruinous,  neglected, 
dirly  place.  The  caslle  was  founded  by  kinj 
John,  on  some  land  belonging  to  St.  Peter's  abbey, 
for  vvhjch  he  granted  a  compensation.  It  is 
built  on  a  hiyh  raised  round  hill,  resembling  one 
of  the  Danish  fort&.  It  had  formerly  t^vo  con- 
vents, and  was  stroi^ly  fortilied.  In  IGdl  part 
of  the  English  army  under  General  (TincKle, 
alllioui^h  the  Irish  were  strongly  entrenched  on 
the  opposite  shore,  forded  the  river,  stormed  and 
look  possession  of  the  town,  not  losing  more 
than  fifty  men  in  Ute  attack ;  which  is  esteemed 
as  bold  an  enterprise  as  any  recorded  in  history. 
General  Gmekle  obtaine^l  Uie  title  of  Earl  of 
Athlone,  as  a  rewarcl  for  his  ser\'ices.  TTiere  are 
generally  two  troops  of  horse,  and  tour  compa- 
nies of  fopt,  quartered  at  Athlone.  Athlone  is 
fifiy-nine  miles  west  from  Dublin.  This*  place 
returns  one  member  to  parliament. 

ATliLOTHETA,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  public  games,  and 
adjudge  the  prizes.  The  athlotheta  was  odier- 
wise  oiled  resymneta,  brabeuta,  &c. 

ATHNACII,  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal 
of  the  Hebrew  accents,  which  server  not  only  to 
regulate  the  voice,  but  to  distinguish  the  mem- 
bers of  a  sentence,  whence  its  name  athnach,.  i.  e. 
respiration.  t)u  this  account  it  is  called  king 
and  pau.<e,  and  answers  to  our  colon,  and  some- 
times to  a  note  of  interrogation.  It  is  marked 
under  a  letter  thus  (»). 

ATHOL,  or  Atuoll,  the  most  northern  dis- 
trict of  Perthshire  in  Scotland,  extending  in 
length  forty-three  mdes,  and  in  breadth  thirty. 
The  country  is  very  rough  and  mountainous,  and 
contains  part  of  the  ancient  Caledonian  forest: 
but  these  mountains  are  interspersed  witii  fruit- 
ful valleys.  It  has  several  villages,  but  no  tow-n 
of  any  consideration.  The  most  noted  place  is 
Blair  castle,  which  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Atholl, 
who  ileiives  his  tide  from  this  district.  In  the 
neighbourhood  is  the  pass  of  Killicranky,  ren- 
dered memorable  by  the  battle  fought  there,  in 
the  bei;inning  of  kmg  VVilliam's  reig^,  between 
general  M'Kay,  and  the  Highlanders  adhering  to 
king  James. 

ATHOS,  a  mountain  of  Chnlcidia  in  Macedo- 
nia celebrated  in  ancient  and  modem  timest. 


The  ancients  entertained  extravagant  notions 
concerning  its  hei|dit ;  and  it  was  a  received 
tiion,  that  the  summit  of  mount  Athus  was  at 
tlie  middle  region  of  the  air,  and  that  it 
rained  upon  it-  Its  modern  name  of  Monte  Santo 
(Holy  Mount)  it  has  got  from  the  number  of 
Greek  monasteries  that  are  built  ou  it.  Th«r 
amount  to  nearly  thirty,  are  protected  by  fbctifr- 
cations  from  the  incursions  of  the  corsairs,  and 
are  inhabited  by  about  6000  monks,  who  leadf 
life  of  monotony  and  indolence.  The  air  is  I 
markably  pure,  and  many  of  the  inhabit 
T^ach  a  threat  age.  About  lialf-way  up  the 
lies  a  small  town,  called  Kareis,  which  is 
fortified,  and  is  tlie  scat  of  the  Turkish  aga. 
market  is  held  here  every  Saturday,  from 
females  are  excluded.  1*1^^  P^^y  ^ui  annual  I 
bute  for  protection  to  the  Turkish  govemc 
The  manuscripts  in  their  libraries  have 
recently  esaromed,  and  some  account  of 
will  be  found  in  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels.  Acci 
ing  to  the  accounts  of  modem  travellers, 
mountain  advances  into  the  Archipelago,  on! 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  Contessaf  and  is  joinedj 
the  continent  by  an  istlimus  about  half  a  te 
in  breadth.  It  b  about  thirty  miles  in 
ft-rence,  and  two  in  perpendicular  beighL 
abounds  with  many  different  kinds  of  plants  i 
trees,  pariicutarly  the  pine  and  fir.  In  tlie  i 
leys  grows  a  plant  called  elegia,  whos«  br 
serve  to  make  pens  for  writing.  Througli 
mountain,  or  rather  through  the  isthmus  Im 
it,  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  is  said  to  have  < 
passage  for  hts  fleet  when  about  to  xm 
Greece.  In  this  work  he  spent  three  whole 
and  employed  in  it  all  the  forces  on  boatdi 
fleet.  lie  is  also  said,  before  the  work  was  f 
gun,  to  have  written  the  following  ridic 
letter  to  the  mountain :  *  Athos,  thou  proud 
aspiring  mountain,  that  tifleat  up  thy  bead  to) 
very  skies,  I  advise  thee  not  to  be  so  audaoQ 
as  to  put  rocks  and  stones,  that  caonui  be  calA 
the  way  of  my  workmen!  If  thou  makestl* 
opposition,  I  will  cut  thee  entirely  down, 
throw  thee  headlong  into  tlie  seal '  The 
tors  of  this  enterprise  arc  said  to  have 
Bubaris,  the  son  ot  Megabyzus,  and 
the  son  of  Arbeus,  both  Pereians ;  but, 
traces  of  such  a  great  work  remain,  the  I 
the  whole  relation  ha.<  been  questioned, 
crates,  a  sculptor,  who  followed  the 
Alexander,  oftered  to  convert  mount  Athot 
a  statue  of  tliat  king,  holding  a  town  in  his  i 
hand,  and  in  bis  lef\  a  basin  larf^e  eoougk 
conuin  all  the  waters  that  flowed  from  U ; ' 
the  proposal  was  deemed  too  extravagant  \o\ 
acceptea.  This  venerable  mountain  coostit 
one  entire  chain,  extending  seven  miles  in  I 
and  three  in  breadth,  and  is  situated 
seventy  miles  east  of  Salonichi,  the  ancient* 
salomca. 

ATHULIA,  in  entomology,  a  very  small 
cies  of  papilio,  found  in  the  northern   pa 
Russia.    'This  is  the  papilio  phvbe  of  Ej 
and  belongs  to  the  family  satyri  in  the  Fa~ 
system. 

ATHWAUT,  prep  &  ai^.     From    to  Al 
Across;  in  a  transverse  direction;  figjur 
wrong,  in  a  veiaiious  loaancr. 
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ftf^  thj  fancy  Ie»4 
•n«l>  w  ihc  Manfnui  twain 
Jc4*  harinuny  of  sung ; 
^Jnn«lKape  g^liJing  (wift 
I't  nriA  myt,  Thomttm. 

'  i  th«  tKMom  of  t]>c  iXj. 
,  «r  ^de  aiAwnft  Om  (lu»k, 

F,  mjr  \iuk.  111  tviflly  go, 
'  die  fokming  bnnc  ; 

Innd  tboa  b«ar*st  me  to, 
le  mine. 

L»ni  Byron'*  CkiU^  Harold. 

\in  mrigiition,  is  SYnonymous  wttli 

!  of  the  coone.    It  is  aim  used  in 

w%t^  ezpreases  the  situation  of 
%ht  i»  drireti  hy  wind  or  tide, 
acddeiit  across   the  fore   part  of 

itr%  mdiing  across  ships  from 

other. 

[tbi  rout.  FOOT,  denotes  the  flight 

lU  from  one  ship  acroM  the  course 

totercrpt  tlie  latter,  and  oblige  her 

t)Mt  the  former  may  come  near 

line  hrr. 

>wn  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 

'  the  borders  of  Queen's  county.    It 

the  nver  Barrow,  on  which  boats 

to  Waterford.     It  n  ten  miles 

lv«,  and  thtrly-two  south-west  of 

I  which  a  branch  of  the  t^nd  canal 

iMMts   pass  between  them   daily, 

extent.     It  is  governed  by  a 

lifft,  and  a  recorder;  and  is, 

Fus,  the  assizes  town. 

i0»|Ha,  despondency ;  dejection 

1^  (ke  name  by  which  the  inhabitants 
b  Africa  cmll  gold-dust ;  from  which 
Vpcana,  mid  especially  the  French, 
mtA  tke  word  tioer,  which  also  si^i- 
Ikst  •moog  those  who  trade  in  that 

r- 

\,  ka  •Bcienl  records,  signifies  utensils, 
%  fbr  ciMintry  business. 
\    Ob  tilt.     Lifted  up  in  the  attitude 
•IW(  any  thing  with  one  end  lifted  up, 

la  th«  city  Toon 
t V  naflf,  a  bannnr  of  mjr  love  ; 
'«  >iw*7  Um  Indie*'  bcaru  fro«D  Prence. 

IW  ns  atib  at  m^n,  utd  wield 
•i»  lli(k«d  tpoU  iu  opes  field.        Hudihras. 
mam  in  always  nlib;  his  fnvoars  come 
k  knn.  SpteUtor. 

lA  Gcncr<iit7cv.   See  Coknutus  Cv- 

pjil  idtfbfoloTy,  a  species  of  diodon, 

'onaf  be»ft  with  rounded  spines. 

Bf«C|^ve,  guainajucu  aniitiKa ; 

b  known  by  the  name  of  porcu- 

Irres  in  the  American  8e«,  and 

ijirof  f  .n<nl  Hope.     lis  food  coimsiu 

ll-fish,     The  length  niher 

V ;  the  body  is  romnresseri 

a,  anil  L,uijh.     Thu  creatuie  nas  the 

lit. 


power  of  dilating  its  body,  and  erecting  its  spino^t 
at  pleasure.  It  is  usually  taken  in  nets,  but  will 
also  take  bait,  which  ui  commonly  the  tail  of  % 
crab,  fastened  on  the  hook. 

ATINIA  I.EK,  a  law  passed  by  the  tribune 
Atinius,  which  gave  a  tribune  of  the  people  the 
privilejcres  of  a  senator,  and  the  right  of  sitting  in 
the  senate. 

ATIZOE,  in  the  writings  of  ancient  naturalists, 
a  stone  use<l  in  the  consecration  and  anointing 
of  kings.  Pliny  describi-s  it  to  have  been  of  a 
lenticular  fir^urc,  and  of  the  size  of  thret'  fingers, 
of  a  bright  silvery  color,  and  of  a  pleasant  smell. 
He  says  it  was  found  in  India,  auu  in  some  other 
places.  Agricola  is  of  opinion  it  was  a  kind  of 
bitumen. 

ATKINS  (.Tames),  bishop  of  Galloway,  tha 
son  of  Henry  Atkins,  sheriff  of  Orkney,  was  bom 
at  Kirkwall,,  educated  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.M.and 
finished  his  studies  at  Oxford,  under  the  cele- 
brated Dr,  Prideaux,  at>out  A.  D.  11638,  Heing 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton, 
he  was  soon  after  presented  to  the  diurcli  of 
Birsay  in  Orkney,  where  he  was  much  esteemed. 
In  1C50,  being  moderdtor  of  the  presbytery,  he 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  declaration  of 
loyally,  in  their  names,  and  present  it  to  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose;  for  which  he  and  the 
whole  presbytery  were  deposed  by  the  general 
assembly,  and  the  doctor  was  excommunicated 
for  corresponding  with  tlie  Marquis.  Tlie  coun- 
cil soon  after  passed  an  act  for  bringing  him  to 
trial,  but  being  privately  warned  by  his  friend. 
Sir  Archibald  Primrose,  tlie  clerk  of  council,  he 
fled  to  Holland,  where  he  remained  till  1653, 
when  he  retuimed  to  Edinburgh,  and  resided  in 
quiet  obscurity  till  the  restoration.  He  liien 
accompanied  1)t.  Sydserf  to  Loudon,  and  ob- 
tiiincdllie  rectory  of  Winfntb.  In  1677  he  was 
elected  bisliop  of  Moray,  and  in  lOBO  tr^iuidatcd 
to  the  see  of  Galloway,  which  he  governed  seven 
years,  and  died  much  respected  in  11587,  aged 
sevcDty-four. 

Ath\s  (Sir  Hobert),  lorfl  chief  baron  of  the 
exchequer,  was  bom  in  1<j21,  and  educated  at 
tlie  university  of  Oxford,  from  whence  he  lemoved 
to  the  inns  of  court,  and  became  eminent  in  the 
kw.  He  was  mailc  knight  ui  the  bath,  at  Uw 
corouaiion  of  king  Charles  II.  In  1C6'2  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  Common  Pleas  ; 
m  which  station  he  continued  till  1679,  when 
foreseeing  the  troubles  that  soon  after  ensued,  he 
resigned,  and  retired  into  the  country.  In  168i> 
he  was  made  by  king  NVitliam  lord  chief  baron  of 
the  exchequer;  and  about  the  same  time  filled  lite 
office  nf  speaker  to  the  house  of  lords.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  an  unshaken  zeal  for  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  his  country;  and  wTote 
several  pieces  which  have  hern  collected  int4 
one  volume  8vo.  under  Uie  title  of  Parliamentai] 
and  Poliiicnl  Tracts. 

ATL^\NTEAN.  Possessing  the  itnngth  o 
Atlas, 

Whrre  are  the  pillan,  that  lupport  the  ikieaT 
What  r»()re  tliau  Aliumlean  aboulder  prop* 
Tb'  ini  uiiibrnt  load  ?  What  magic,  wiiat  stnnje  Aft* 
Id  fluid  air  theac  pond 'ran*  orb*  tuatain  ? 

y<Mfl)y'4  Ifight  Thin.ghti,  i* 
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ATI.ANTtS.     Sep  Atlas. 

ATLANTIC.  '11)6  Allaniie  Ocean  i»  tliat 
grral  basin  of  waters  ll«al  separates  Europt!  ami 
Africa  on  the  east,  from  America  en  the  west, 
and  strelclies  from  the  arctic  oceatj  on  the  nortli 
to  a  line  wliich  joins  Cape  Mom  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  on  the  south.  It  is  divided  from 
the  north  sea,  on  the  norih-t'sst,  by  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  Great  Britain,  the  isles  of  Faroe  and  Ice- 
land. The  Mediterranean  with  its  tr^dfs,  the 
fiulf  of  Mexico,  and  Hudson'!  and  Bnftiirs  Bay, 
are  conseriuently  branchts  of  it.  That  part  of 
the  Atlantic,  however,  between  Brasil  and  Africa, 
and  from  the  nearest  approximation  of  these 
countriw  to  the  southern  limits,  is  sometimes 
called  the  Klliiopic  (Jcean.  It  has  betin  conjec- 
turetl  that  the  vast  bed  of  tlie  Atlantic  w:i3 
formed  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  by  tlie  great 
southern  ocean  below  the  e<^uator,  nwhine  on 
the  northern  hemisphere.  This  the  shape  of  the 
opposite  shores  has  been  supposed  to  justify, 
wliicb  have  tlie  exact  appearance  of  having  been 
formed  by  the  action  of  water,  the  great  prolu- 
bennces  of  the  one  corresponding  to  the  mden- 
tations  of  the  oilier.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  the  Atlantic  is  its  currents.  It  par- 
lakes  of  the  general  current  which  flows  from  the 
poles  towards  the  equator,  and  which  arises  from 
the  increased  eraporation  in  the  etiualorial  re- 
gions, and  tlie  augmented  temperature  of  the 
waters,  rendering  them  specifically  lighter  than 
those  of  the  ocean  in  higher  latitudes,  as  well  as 
from  the  increased  supplies  protluced  by  the 
melting  of  the  polar  ice.  The  existence  and  effects 
of  this  great  current  are  fully  proved  by  the  enor- 
mous mosses  of  fiolar  ice,  which  they  convey  into 
the  more  temperate  regions  of  the  ocean,  and 
which  sometimes  iloat  as  low  as  40"  of  latitude. 

The  coast  of  America,  and  the  numerous 
islands  with  which  it  is  flanked,  intercept  the  ge- 
neral current  of  the  Atlantic,  and  create  what 
navigators  call  the  gulf  sueam.  niis  enters  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  sweeps  round  the  shores  of  that 
Gulf,  and  issues  with  accelerated  velocity  towards 
the  north,  by  the  cliannel  between  the  southern 
point  of  Honda  and  the  Bahama  Islands.  It 
then  rolls  along  the  shore  of  North  America,  di- 
minishing in  velocity,  but  increasing  in  breadth, 
till  it  reaches  the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland. 
There  it  suddenly  turns  towards  the  east  and 
south-east,  and  flows  with  still  decreasing  velo- 
city towards  tlie  shores  of  Europe,  the  Azores, 
and  the  coasts  of  Africa.  Navigatois  readily  dis- 
tinguish It  by  the  high  temperature  of  its  waters, 
iheir  great  saltness,  their  indigo  color,  and  the 
shoals  of  »ea-weed  that  cover  their  surface.  The 
celebrated  Dr.  Franklin  first  caused  it  to  be  laid 
down  on  a  map,  and  m  his  various  voyages  from 
America  to  Europe,  made  numerous  observations 
on  its  peculiarities.  Humboldt,  in  May  1B04, 
observed  its  velocity  in  the  twenty -scventli  de- 
gree of  latitude,  and  found  tt  about  eighty  miles 
in  twenty-four  hours,  tJioutjIi  the  north  wind 
blew  vrij  '  <t  the  time  of  the  observation. 
^V|^en  n  n  the  (Julf  of  lltiridu,  lUt  ve- 
locity r«.-st 1.5  i.Mtofa  torrent,  and  is  soine- 

tiines  five  miles  au  hour,  but  at  olla-r*  tnjt  more 
than  tJiree.  Between  the  ne;ireii  jioint  of  I-  luruta 
kod  ihe  bonk  of  Bahama,  the  breadth  is  only  Af- 


teen  leagues,  but  a  few  decreet  further 
is  seventeen  ;  in  the  parallel  of  Charlesui 
from  forty  to  fifty  leagues  in  brtsidlh  ^ 
latitude  40*^  25%  this  is  increased  to  neai^ 
leagues.  The  waters  of  the  torrid  zoi| 
tlius  forcibly  impelled  towards  the  ndl 
preserve  their  high  tempf-rature  to  sucli  | 
that  in  latitude  40*^  and  41°  it  has  been| 
be  22*5**  of  the  centigrade  thennometeh 
of  Fahrenheit ;  while  out  of  the  current  1 
pentture  of  the  water  was  only  635*. 
parallel  of  New  York,  tlie  teraperatun 
gulf  stream  is  equal  to  that  of  the  sea  in' 
80°.  When  tlte  stream  reaches  the 
Azore  island,  where  the  breadth  is  iJbi 
leagues,  the  waters  still  preserve  a  pal 
impulsion  they  received  in  tlte  Gulf  of 
nearly  1 000  leagues  distant.  Thence  it  ^ 
to  the  Canaries  and  the  coast  of  Al'rica| 
the  latitude  of  Cape  Blanco,  where  \M 
flow  towards  the  soutli-west,  they  mifif 
the  current  of  the  tropics,  and  recommw 
tour  from  east  to  west.  ' 

Thus  it  appears  that  die  waters  of  the  I 
between  the  eleventh  and  forty-third  ( 
are  constantly  drawn  by  currents  into  4 
whirlpool ;  and  if  %  body  floating  on  th^ 
be  supposed  to  return  precisely  to  the  pB 
which  it  commenced  its  motion,  M.  nl 
has  calculated,  from  the  known  velocj 
current,  that  it  would  require  two  ytaxi 
months  to  complete  its  circuit  of  3800 
'  A  boat,'  he  observe,  '  which  may  be  I 
to  receive  no  impulsion  from  the  wind 
require  thirteen  months  from  tbeCanaij 
to  reach  the  coast  of  Caraccas,  ten  a 
make  the  tour  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  4 
Tortoise  shoals,  opposite  the  |>ort  of  f  G| 
while  forty  or  lifly  days  might   be  ml 
carry  it  from  the  Straits  of  Florida  tolbe 
Newfoundland.     Estimating  the  relocM 
water  at  seven  or  eight  miles  in  twenty-fa 
in  their  progress  from  this  bank  to  the 
Africa,  it  would  require  ten  or  eleven  ml 
this  last  distance.     Such  are  the  cflVcfi 
slow  but  regular  motion,  which  ai;it3tet 
ters  of  the  ocean.'    A  branch  of  this  cuti 
dently  reaches  the  western  shores  of  Vjt 
the  productions  of  the  tropical  regiotisof 
arc  frequently  thrown  on  the  coasts  of 
brides,  Scotland,  and  Norway. 

M.  Humboldt  endeavoured  to  aaofl 
comparative  height  of  the  waters  of  it 
along  its  shores.  In  reference  to  th#> 
Mexico,  and  the  opfKi^iite  side  of  the  tsl 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  he  found  the  I 
the  former  to  be  six  or  seven  metre*  lti| 
that  of  the  latter.  The  depth  of  the  A 
also  extremely  various;  in  many  pb^ 
wholly  beyond  the  power  of  num  lot! 
Captain  Scomby,  in  the  Grecalond  soa, 

filumbed  to  the  greatest  known  dcpdl/ 
inc  has  reache<l,  i.  e.  72(X>  fcft  Man] 
the  Atlantic,  however,  ate  thought  la 
tinier  this  diipth. 

Tlif  MitiKi      -  '  '"■      -      ■•■  ofd 

tic  difTer  in  \  iaIIv 

from  the  eiiu.^.'...   ;..  ;...    ,.^..^      in  t| 
bouihuod  of  the  British  uln^  Um  mU 
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the  weight  of  Uie  water ;  and 

in  his.  Chemistry,  ol>3erves,  ifiat 

has  gone,  the  proportion  of 

not  appear  to  difler  much, 

!  latitude  in  which  the  water 

Captain  Phipps,  ia  north  latitude 

fiuhoma  under  ice,  found  the  sa- 

\ot  »e»-water  to  be  0'0354;  in  lati- 

t  found  them  to  be  0*036  ;  in  latitude 

Pages  (bund  sea-water,  taken  up  in 

45'  and  39°,  to  contaip  004   of 

f;  and  Baum^,  obtained  by  analy- 

taken  up  by  Pages,  in  north  lali- 

JA**,  exactly  the  same  proportion  of 

In    southern    latitudes.     Pages 

Joning  proportions  of  saline  con- 
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ivcific  ^[ntTity  of  the  water  is  greatest 
ine  ingredients  contained  are  the 
;  as  il  is  the  mixture  of  these  with 
that  increases  its  weight. 
lof  the  Atlantic  ocean  is  warmest  be- 
|mnd  6^  15'  of  north  btilude,  where 
by  actual  observation  to  vary 
y  to  84"  y  of  Fahrenheit's  tlier- 
t,  too,  the  temperature  of  the  sea 
de);r<>es  hi^dter  than  that  of  tl)e 
upon  it,     Nearer  the  poles  the 
Kacons  on  the  surface  of  the 
Bote  Mosibte ;  but,  as  the  tem- 
I  WU/tt  chwges  more  slowly  than 
tbe  means  do  tioL,  in 
rnctly  correspond.     Where  not 
caoies,  the  mean  temperature 
w«t«r  is  not  very  dilferent  from 
rnl  atmosphere.     It  is  about 
r,  70°  at  26*  of  north  latitude, 
Tbe  temperature  diminishes  as 
M.  Peron  found  that  at 
falboms,  the  temperature  was 
■t  tbe  tur&ce  it  was   80°. 
modiiy  the    temperature    by 
of  one  region  to  another, 
degree  by  tbe  agitation  iliey 
rrentwiudisets  into  the  Gulf 
mocfa  warmer  than  the  adjacent 
JH  IS  not  so  warm  as  that  which 
llan't  .Straits  into  the  PaciAc. 
various  eKperirocnis  on  the 
tic  (Jcean,  between  the  9th 
of  July,   1799,  from  which 
•elected  : 
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lie  farther  remarks  that,  '  from  Corunna  tc 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  tlie  water  of  tbe  sea 
varied  but  little  in  its  temperature  ;  but  from  the 
thirtyninlh  degree  of  latitude  to  tlie  tenth,  the 
increment  was  very  sensible  and  very  constant^ 
though  not  always  uniform.  From  the  parallel 
of  Cape  Monlego  to  that  of  Salvage,  tiie  progress 
of  the  thermometer  was  almost  as  rapid  as  from 
20°  18'  to  10"  46';  but  it  slackened  extremely  at 
the  limits  of  the  torrid  r.one,  from  29"  18'  to 
20°  8*.  This  inequality  is,  no  doubt,  caused  by 
the  currents  that  mingle  the  waters  of  difierent 
latitudes,  and  which,  as  we  approach  the  Canary 
Islands,  or  the  coast  of  Guiana,  set  eitlier  to  the 
south-east,  or  north-west-  M.  de  Chunica,  who 
crossed  the  equator  in  his  voyaj^e  to  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  in  the  twenty-fiftli  degree  of  west 
longitude  (to  October),  found  the  maximum  of 
the  temperature  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  at  the 
surface  m  6°  of  north  latitude.'  Humboldt'a 
Personal  Narrative. 

Masses  of  ice,  and  icebergs,  having  their  origin 
in  high  latitudes,  are  carried  towards  the  south 
and  south-west  by  the  general  current,  which  flows 
from  the  poles  towards  the  equator ;  and  they  have 
a  great  influence  in  lowering  the  summer  temper- 
ature both  of  the  ocean  and  atmosphere.  Frag- 
ments of  these  icebergs  occasionally  reach  the 
fortieth  degree  of  latitude.  At  50  the  rivers, 
lakes,  and  hays,  of  the  sea,  sometimes  freeze  ;  and 
at  60",  the  gulfs  and  interior  seas  sometimes 
freeze  in  their  whole  extant. 

ATLANTIDES,  in  astronomy,  the  Pleiades, 
or  seven  stars,  so  called,  as  being  supposed  to 
have  been  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  who,  the  poets 
fabled,  were  translated  into  heaven. 

ATIJVNTIS,  Atalastis,  or  Atlantica;  an 
island  mentioned  by  Plato  and  some  others  of 
the  ancients,  concerning  the  reiil  existence  of 
which  there  have  been  many  disputes.  Homer, 
Horace,  and  the  other  poets,  make  two  Atlanti- 
cas,  calling  them  Hesperides  and  Klysian  Fields, 
making  them  the  habitations  of  die  blessed.  The 
most  distinct  account  of  lliis  island  we  have  in 
Plato's  Timaus,  of  which  Wr.  Chambers  gives 
the  followiuij;  abridijement.  '  Tiie  Atlantis  wjts 
a  large  island  in  the  western  ocean,  situated  op- 
posite to  the  straits  of  Gades.  Out  of  this  island 
there  was  an  easy  pusage  into  sonne  others, 
which  lay  near  a  large  continent,  exceeding  in 
bignesj  all  Europe  and  Asia.  Neptune  settled 
in  this  island,  from  whose  son.  Atlas,  its  name 
was  derived,  and  divided  it  among  his  ten  sons. 
To  the  youngest  fell  the  extremity  of  the  island, 
called  Gadir;  which,  in  the  language  of  tlie 
country,  siijnifit's  fertile,  or  abundant  in  sheep. 
The  descendants  of  Neptune  reigned  here  fron; 
father  to  son  for  a  great  number  of  generation* 
in  the  order  of  primogeniture,  during  the  space 
of  9000  years.  They  also  possessed  several  olhi»f 
iitlands ;  and,  passing  into  Kurotie  and  Afncu, 
9ubdued  nil  Lybia  a&  far  as  Kgypt,  and  all 
FUirojie  to  Asia  Minor.  At  length  the  ulaml 
tunk  under  water:  and  fo'  a  long  time  »Si«rf# 
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mnt^t,  the  !ioa  therealmuis  wis  ful!  of  rocki  and 
jIk'Ivcs.*  Many  of  the  moderns  also  are  of  opi- 
Uivn,  tliat  the  existence  of  lire  Atlantis  is  not  to 
hi-  looked  upon  as  eiilir^ly  fi'mloiis.  Some  take 
it  tu  have  been  Ameriu;  and  from  Uieiicc,  aR 
well  as  from  ^  passat;e  in  Seneca's  Medea,  and 
wme  other  obscure  hints,  they  imagine  that  tlie 
new  world  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancitnts. 
Uut  allowing  this  to  be  the  case,  the  above- 
Bientioned  continent,  which  was  said  to  lie 
beyond  Atlantis,  would  seem  rather  to  have 
been  the  continent  of  America  than  that  of  At- 
anlis  itself.  The  learned  Rudheck,  professor 
in  the  University  of  Upsal,  in  a  work  entitled 
Athintica  sive  Manheim,  endeavours  to  prove 
that  Sweden  and  Norway  are  the  Atlantis  of  tliC 
anciontis;  but  this  its  situation  will  not  allow  us 
to  believe.  By  Kircher  it  is  supposed  to  have 
bren  un  island  extending  from  tne  i'anaries  to 
the  J^ores;  that  it  was  swallowed  up  hy  the 
(xean.  as  Plato  asserts;  and  that  these  tnall 
islinds  are  the  shattered  remains  of  it.        v 

ATI  A.s,  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of  .lapsus  and 
(lymene,  one  of  the  Oceanides-  He  *va.s  brother 
to  Kpimetheus,  Prometheus,  and  Mencetius. 
lie  married  Pleione,  daughter  of  Occanus,  or 
Ilesiperis,  according  to  other?,  by  whom  he  hatl 
seven  dautrhters,  called  Atlantjdes.  He  was  king 
tif  Mauritania,  and  master  of  a  thovisjiind  flocks; 
a.1  alsii  of  beautiful  gardens,  abounding  in  fruit, 
^^hlch  he  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  dragon.  Per- 
seus, after  the  conquiist  of  the  Gordons,  paued 
by  the  palace  of  Atlas,  and  demanded  hospitality. 
The  king,  who  had  been  informed  by  Themis 
that  he  should  l>e  dellironed  by  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Jupiter,  refuse<l  to  receive  him. 
Pcrseu5  showed  him  Medusa's  head,  and  Atlas 
was  instantly  changed  into  a  large  mountain. 
Ibis  mountain  which  runs  across  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  east  and  west,  is  so  high  that  the  ancients 
have  imagined  Uiat  itie  heavens  rested  on  its  lop, 
and  that  Atlas  supported  the  world  on  his  shoul- 
ders, llyginus  says,  tbat  Atlas  assisted  the 
giants  in  their  wars  against  the  gods,  for  wiiich 
Jupiter  compelled  him  to  bear  the  heavens  on 
bis  shoulders. 

A 1  LAS,  in  anatomy,  llie  name  of  the  first  ver- 
tebra of  the  neck,  which  supports  tlie  head.  It 
has  no  spinal  apophyses;  because  the  motions  of 
tJie  heaa  do  not  turn  on  this  vertebra,  but  on  the 
serond. 

AiLAS,  in  architecture,  is  a  name  given  to 
those  figures,  or  half  figures  of  men,  sometimes 
used  instead  of  columns,  or  pilasters,  to  suppoit 
any  member  of  architecture,  as  a  balcony,  or  the 
like.    Tliese  Atlantesaxe  also  called  Telamones. 

At  LAS,  in  commerce,  a  silk  $atin,  raanu&c- 
tuicd  in  die  r.ast  Indies.  There  are  some  plain, 
some  stiiped,  some  floweret!,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  either  gold,  or  silk.  There  arc  atlasses  of  all 
colors;  but  most  of  them  false,  especially  the 
red  and  the  crimson.  The  tnanufacture  of  them 
is  admirable ,  the  gold  and  silk  being  worked 
together  after  such  a  manner  as  no  workman  in 
Kurope  can  imitate;  yet  they  are  far  from  having 
that  hne  lustre  whitfi  the  Trench  know  how  to 
pcive  to  their  silk  stuff's.  In  the  Chinese  manu- 
hctwta  of  this  sort,  lliey  gild  paper  on  one  side 
i»ilii  leaf-gold;  then  cut  it  in  long  slips,  and 
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weave  it  into  their  silks;  which  makes  them,  wid 
little  cost,  lock  very  rich  and  fine.  Th«  BBM 
long  slips  are  twisted  about  silk  tlirc-ads,  90  ttU 
ficially,  as  to  look  finer  tlian  gold  thread,  thoogt 
it  be  of  no  great  value. 

Atlas,  in  geography,  a  lofty  chain  of  fooao< 
tains  which  separate  Barbary  from  the  glftl 
desert  of  Zaara.  They  are  said  to  have  derivvf 
their  name  from  Atlas,  king  of  Mauritania.  Tbc 
mountains  which  form  the  eastern  boundary  tl 
the  empire  of  Morocco  are  by  far  the  lofiiert 
part  of  this  chain ;  their  height  rises  to  iipwu4tj 
of  13,000  feet;  and  their  summits  are 
v*-ith  perpetual  snow.  As  the  chain 
through  eastern  Barbary,  it  diminishes 
ably  in  height,  spreading  into  various  br 
Tliese  Or.  Shaw  represents  as  generally  coatiji 
of  a  number  of  tittle  hills  of  the  perpendicularh ' 
of  400  or  500  yards,  covered  with  groves,, 
ranges  of  fruit  and  forest  trees  rising  behind  | 
other.  From  this  chain  numerous  rivenj 
scend  and  fertilise  the  plains  of  Morocco  ia  I 
way  to  the  ocean ;  while  others  How  aoutbi 
into  the  desert,  till  they  are  lost  in  its  sands. 
geology  of  the  Atlas  is  very  little  known; 
basis  is  probably  granite,  while  in  its  lower  I 
calcareous  rocks  appear  to  prevail.  Coti 
ing  its  extent  and  magnitude,  the  Atlas  de 
produce  any  very  copious  supply  of  iqic 
Lead  and  stiver  are  obtained  in  con$i<' 
quantity,  and  farther  to  the  south  are  mis 
gold  and  silver,  which  the  sovertigns  of  Mc 
have  prevented  from  being  worked,  froioj 
lousy  of  the  natives.  Antimony,  for  whtch  ( 
exists  an  extensive  demand  as  a  cos 
drawn  very  copiously  from  these  ma 
The  most  valuable  kind  is  found  near  Tl 
and  IS  called  El  Kahol  Filelly.  Opposite 
rodant,  sulphur  is  found  in  immeiiM  if 
•Iron  is  also  produce<i  though  not  very 
daiitly.  Tlie  ancients,  whose  knowledge 
graphy  was  very  confinerl,  conceived  tbeM  1 
uins  to  be  the  pillars  of  the  world,  and  tha| 
mmmit  upheld  the  heaven. 

ATMOMETER,    (from    ar^of,    vapo», 
furpov,  a  measure).     An  instrument  inv* 
professor  Leslie  for  ascertain- '  •'  ■  i«n 
moisture  exhaled  from   a  I  h-v 

given  time.     In  consists  of  .•. 
earthenware,  from  one  to  three  incl: 
meter,  having  a  small  neck  firmly  oen 
long  wide   glass  tube,  to  which  a  bmsi 
adapted,  wiih  a  close  fitting  collar  of 
Being  filled  with  distilled  water,  lh« 
descent  of  this  colnmn  indicates  the  1 
evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the 
tube  ii  marked  downwards  with  lie 
to  .^00  in  number,  corr««|K»nding  to 
fluid  that,  if  spread  over  tlie  whole  exhAlir 
face,  would  form  a  film  1000th  of 
thickness.     The  C4»itY  of  the  inUrur 
to  be  filled  with  distilled  water,  and 
cured  tight,  and  then  9iis{ieud«d  in 
exposed  to  wind,  but  not  to  rain. 
will  transude  through  the  porous  maUct  1 
ball  as  fast  as  it  evaporates  fp>m   the 
surface  ;  and  tlie  waste  ii  rafatiiml   by  il« 
responding  descent  of  the  lii^uid  in  lb*  tit 
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ATLTTA,  in  entomolojry,  t  species  of  paptlio, 
iadaHird, brown,  fulvous heneaih,  with  undulated 
|lBeo«  sticdcs,  And  fire  bliad-eye  »haped  spou 
HrtifvarttwEaM  Indies. 
AT""^'^"'!'  RE,^      From  tbc    Gr.    ar^c, 
At  .  t.    i  npot,       and        <rfaipa, 

fpkift.  i  "^  t.'-^iy  or  air  and  vapor  that  sur- 
nuHt  the  canb. 
krmosrmtMt. ;  ihia  word  is  used  to  sifcnify 
wboh  of  the  fluid  mass  consisting  of  air, 
and  other  va^iors.  electric  fluids,  &c. 
•UTTtmiwis  the  earth  to  a  cooeiderable 
^aad  putakes  of  both  its  diurnal  motioD 
to,  aad  its  annual  motion  round  the  sun. 
ipotilton  was,  until  witliin  these  few 
mrj  littk  known.  Tliat  it  is  a  very  hete- 
■s»  might  readily  be  concluded, 
tni^  that  it  is  the  common  reccpta- 
tofaD  Ae  effluvia,  exhalations,  and  particles, 
'  ftom  inoanenble  bodies  upon  the  earth  ; 
iX  fav  bectt  compared  to  a  vast  chemi- 
■el  in  which  the  matter  of  all  kinds  of 
)  M  eantinuiilly  floating,  and  thus  exposed 
of  the  sun;  from  whence  proceed 
O^omtions,  sublimations,  separa- 
■Uoos,  digestions,  fermentations, 
Sec  The  discoveries  of  modem 
ikave,  howerer,  shown  us  its  essential 
their  proportions,  a  subject 
i«r  bav«  treated  at  considerable  length 
Ktd  Ata 

■nini  therefore  for  us  to  add  a  few  sup- 

•hMTiations  to  that  paper ;  and  these 

the  figure  of  Uie  attnos- 

limits.     If  the  earth  had 

upoo  its  axis,  then  according 

I «f  Rarity  the  atmosphere  would  be 

M  Bciefat,  eodosing  the  earth,  which 

FoHVOold  be  perfectly  spherical.     But 

>  lod  the  aunospheie  rerolve  about  an 

I  Ai&fefent  parts  of  both  have  a  centrifugal 

■bdi  tneir  gravity  is  diminished  to- 

iMI^alpr,  the  figure  of  the  atmosphere 

I  ta  oblalK  spheroid ;  the  parts  tliat  cor- 

l»  tk«  equator  being  farther  removed 

I  Ak  caoUv  than  the  parts  that  correspond  to 

fcAn,  mtd  the  ratio  of  the  poles  to  the  equa- 

■MMtr,  bamg  aa  two  to  tliree.     Bcsmes, 

m  of  tbe  atnMHpbere  must  on  uiodier 

i  Hpmnt  a  fattened  sph<-^id  ;  nimely, 

dM  sail  strikes  more  directly  uie  air  be- 

OOfkics,  than  llie  air  in  the   polar 

i  MBce  the  mass  of  atmospheric  air 

^  Mies   being  le^  heated,   cannot 

I  IB  mnat,  nor  reach  so  lu^'h  as  the  air  in 

M^hboarbood  of  the   equator.     And   yet 

about  tlie  equatorial  regions  may 

tht  hmiii  titan  tliose  at  tlic  poles ;  seeing 

lAe  mmt  ferce  which  contrilmtes  to  elevate 

,  lliiiaiihiii  Its  gravity  and  pressure  on  tbc 

tof  iWcinb. 

Kirwan  has  given  io  the  Transactions  of 
t  Bayal  Ir«b  Academy  an  ingenious  disserta- 
oa  iIm  fiiptre,  height,  weight.  &c.  of  the 
,  wbiere  be  observes,  that  in  the  natu- 
|Mto  of  lb*  atiDOsphere,  its  weight  must  be 
rcr  all  the  caiUi,  and  since  the  density  of 
M.  the  earth's  surface  increases  from  the 
l»  tbe  poles.  Its  height  must  diminish 
ftim  itf  die  equator,  and  from  th'.-  H 
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follows  that  although  the  equatorial  air  be  less 
dense  to  a  certain  height  than  the  polar,  yet  at 
some  greater  heights  it  must  be  more  dense, 
tleoce  it  is  inferred  that  in  the  higher  regions  of 
the  atmosphere,  tlie  denser  equatorial  air  not 
being  supported  by  the  coljatera!  extra-tropical 
columns,  gradually  flows  over  and  rolls  down  to 
the  north  and  south. 

La  I^lace,  in  that  part  of  his  Systeme  du  Monde 
which  treats  of  the  atmospbere  of  the  planets, 
ingeniously  observes,  that  in  all  the  changes  to 
which  the  atmosphere  is  subject,  the  sura  of  the 
products  of  the  particles  of  the  revolving  body 
and  its  atmosphere,  naultipUed  respectively  by 
the  areas  they  describe  round  thq  common  cetj- 
tre  of  gravity  (the  radii  being  projected  on  the 
plant'  of  llie  equator)^  remains  tiie  same  in  eqiial 
times.  Supposing  therefore  by  any  cause  what- 
ever, the  atmosphere  should  be  contracted,  or 
that  part  thereof  should  become  condensed  on 
the  surface  of  the  body,  the  rotatory  motion  of 
the  latter  and  its  atmosphere  would  be  accele- 
rated ;  for  the  radii  vectores  of  the  areas  des- 
criljed  by  the  particles  of  the  original  atmosphere 
becoming  smaller,  the  sum  of  the  products  of  all 
the  particles  by  their  corresponding  areas  cannot 
remain  the  same  unless  their  velocities  be  aug- 
mented. 

The  limits  of  the  atmosphere  have  been  a  fre- 
quent subject  of  philosophical  inquiry,  especially 
since  it  was  discovered  by  the  Torricellian  tube 
that  air  is  endued  with  weight  and  pressure. 
Indeed,  if  llie  air  possessed  no  elastic  power, 
but  were  everywhere  of  the  same  density,  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  extreme  iimtt  of 
the  atmosphere,  like  water,  which  is  equally 
dense  at  all  depths,  the  whole  height  of  the  at- 
mosphere might  be  ascertained  without  difficulty. 
It  has  been  well  established,  that  the  weight  of 
u  column  of  air  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  atmos- 
phere, is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  mercury  con- 
tained in  tlie  barometer,  and  counterbalancing 
it ;  and  the  proportion  of  weight  likewise  being 
known  between  equal  bulks  of  air  and  mercury, 
it  will  be  easy  to  find  the  height  of  such  a 
column,  and  consequently  that  of  Uie  atmosphere 
itself.  For  a  column  of  air  one  inch  high  i)eing 
to  an  equal  column  of  mercury  as  I  lo  113046; 
it  is  evident  that  11364*6  such  columns  of  air, 
that  is  a  column  947  feet  high,  would  be  equal 
in  weight  to  one  inch  of  mercury  :  and  conse- 
quently the  30  inches  of  mercury  sustained  in 
the  barometer,  require  a  column  of  air  28,410 
feet  high ;  whence  Uie  height  of  tlie  atmosphere 
would  only  be  28,410  feel,  or  little  more  than 
five  English  miles  and  a  quarter  high.  But  the 
air  by  its  elastic  property  expands  and  contracts; 
and  it  being  found  by  repeated  experiments  that 
the  spaces  it  takes  up  when  compressed  by  ditfe- 
rerit  weights,  are  reciprocally  proportional  to 
those  weights  themselves  ;  or,  that  the  air  takes 
up  the  less  spare  the  more  it  is  pressed ;  il  fol- 
lows that  the  air  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere, where  the  weight  is  so  much  less 
must  be  much  rarer  than  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  and  consequently  that  the  height  of  the 
atmosphere  must  be  much  greater  than  is  above 
assigned. 

(^)n  this  subject  it  has  been  further  and  well 
remarked,  that  if  tlie  earth  wete  perfeoly  mo- 
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:ion]ess,  the  elnsticity  of  the  utmosphere  uni- 
formly as  the  compr^'Esmg;  force,  antj  malttT 
infinitely  divisjlile,  we  could  have  no  othwr  tlian 
an  atmosjihere  indertnitely  extended ;  but  the 
diurnal  motion  at  a  certain  height  brings  the 
centrifugal  forc-e  equal  to  that  of  gravity,  and 
beyond  this  limit  no  atmosphere  can  exist.     Itis 

f)articlcs  by  the  operulion  of  this  force  would 
lere  become  projected  into  space ;  and  ihe  pro- 
cess would  continue  until  the  entire  atmosphere 
was  dissipated.  Dr.  Wo!lasion,  in  an  int^fnious 
paper  in  Part  I.  of  the  Hlutosophical  Transac' 
lions  for  182"2,  observes,  that  if  we  admit  that 
air  has  been  rarefied  so  as  to  sustain  only-i^  of  an 
inch  of  barometrical  pressure,  and  that  this  mea- 
sure has  afforded  a  true  estimate  of  its  rarity,  we 
should  infer  from  the  law  of  elasticity  observed 
within  certain  limits,  that  the  atmospliere  extends 
at  least  to  the  height  of  forty  miles  with  proper- 
lies  yet  unimpiiired  by  extreme  rarefaction.  Be- 
yona  this  limit  we  are  left  to  conjecture,  founded 
on  tlie  supposed  divbibility  of  matter ;  and  if  this 
be  infinite,  sc  also  must  be  the  extent  of  the  at- 
mosphere, except  so  far  as  regards  tlie  centrifugal 
force  to  which  we  hare  already  referred ;  for  if 
ihe  density  be  tliroughout  as  the  compressing; 
force,  then  must  a  stratum  of  given  thickness  at 
every  height  be  compressed  by  a  superincum- 
bciit  atmosphere,  l>earing  a  constant  ratio  to  its 
own  weij{lit,  whatever  be  its  distance  from  the 
cartJi.  But  if  air  consists  of  any  ultimate  par- 
ticles no  longer  divisible,  then  must  expansion 
of  the  medium  composed  of  them  cease  at  that 
distance  where  the  force  of  E[ravitv  downwards 
upon  a  single  particle  is  equal  to  the  resistance 
arising  from  the  repulsive  force  of  the  medium. 

On  the  supposition  of  limited  divisibility,  the 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  us  must  be  con- 
ceived to  be  a  medium  of  finite  extent,  and  may 
be  peculiar  to  our  planet,  since  its  properties 
would  afford  no  ground  to  presume  that  similar 
matter  exists  in  any  other  planet.  But  if  we 
adopt  the  supposition  of  unlimited  expansion, 
we  must  conceive  the  same  kind  of  matter  to 
pervade  all  space,  where  it  would  not  be  in 
eqiiilibrio  unless  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the 
planets  possessed  their  respective  shares  of  it 
condensed  around  thera,  in  degrees  depending 
upon  their  respective  force  of  attraction,  unless 
in  those  instances  where  the  tendency  to  accu- 
mulate may  be  counteracted  by  the  interference 
of  other  kinds  of  matter,  or  of  other  powers  of 
which  we  have  no  experience,  and  concerning 
which  we  cannot  be  supposed  to  reason  cor- 
rectly. 

Now  on  this  supposition,  since  we  know  the 
miL*^  and  diameter  of  the 'principal  bodies  in  our 
system,  we  should  know  also  the  density  of  their 
ittmospheres  at  their  respective  surfaces;  and 
nUo  at  what  distance  from  thw  surface  of  each, 
Ihe  density  would  be  the  same  as  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth ;  at  which  height  a  sensible  degree 
cf  refrartioii  that  is  more  than  a  degree,  ought  to 
he  produced  on  a  ray  of  light  passing  through  it. 
For  example,  if  ilic  ma.ss  of  the  sun  bo  consider- 
ed as  .330,000  times  Uiat  of  the  earth,  the  dis- 
tance at  which  his  force  ia  equal  to  that  of  ter- 
re»trial  gravity  at  our  sur&ce,  will  be,y  330  000, 
ut  u'joui  37o  uiues  iho  earth's  radiu* ;  and  if  Uis 


radius  lie  111-5  limes  thai  of  the  earth 

575 
distance  will  lie  — -         =5-15  limes  the  nm'i 

radius.     Now  the  mean  apparent  sctnt-^liaaiclir 
of  the  sun  being  li'49",  we  have  15'  'J'.'''x 
=  I*  21'  29",  for  the  distance  from  tJie 
centre,  where  the  refractive  power  of  his  a 
phere  is  equal  to  that  at  tlu'  earth's  lurfuce ; 
is  where  it  would  produce  a  deviatir»n  of 
to  a  ray  passing  through  it  at  that  distincr 
are  able,  as  Dr.WoIlaslon  has  shown,  to 
\  enus   withm    this   distance  of   Oie  sun ;  ni 
since  in  this  observation  we  find  no  effect  pl> 
duced  by  refraction,  the  observed  and  cotnpitri 

E laces  agreeing  to  a  fraction  of  a  ininuir,  «t 
ave  a  right  to  infer  that  at  tiie  distance  we  htm 
computed,  the  density  of  the  sun's  atmosphciiil 
not  such  as  it  would  be  if  each  body  in  thcjysim 
possessed  an  atuKisphere  proportional  to  its  mr* 
attractive  power;  but  this  must  be  the  <         '  ' 
elastic  matter  of  t!ie  atmosphere  were 
divisible,   hence  then  aj;ain  we   may  - 
that    matter    u    not    itifinttely     divisil)!       a; I 
consequently  tliat  tlie   atmosphere  of  •' 
is  of  a  finite  and  limited  height,  an  I 
peculiar    to    it.     But    some    doubt    v. 
over  thi.s  deduction    in  respect    to  lb' 
account  of  the  probable  heat  near  hi' 
which  may  produce  a  rarefaction   far   ■ 
any  thmg  that  we  can  form  an  idea  ot 
wilt  not  he  the  case  if  wc  select  Jupn 
body  for  observation. 

Since  the  mass  of  Jupiter  is  full  :ioC* 
that  of  the  earth,  the  distance  at  which  hi» 
tion  la  equal  to  gravity  must  be  about  ^/ 
17'6  times  the  earths  radius;  and  sin< 
diameter  is  nearly  11  tiroes  gre;iler  tl\an 

the  earth,  we  shall  have— ^ — =  16 times h 

radius  ;  for  the  distance  from  his  centre  at 
an  atmosphere  equal  to  our  own  should 
a  refraction  exceeding  one  degree  to  the 
satellite.     This  distance  would  subtend  in 
of  about  3"  37',  so  that  an  increase  of  d 
31  tunes  our  common  atmosphere,  wool 
more  than  sufficient  to  render  the  fourth 
visible  to    us  when   behind   the  centra 
planet ;  and  consequently  to  make  it  a 
both  or  all  sides  at  me  same  time.  Ileow, 
ever  doubt  may  remain  on  the  deduction 
from  observations  on   \'enus  wen  th 
solar  atmosphere,  in  consequence  of  the 
effects  of  heat  which  cannot  be  apprecial 
evident  that  no  error  from  this  sourc* 
apprehended  in  regard  to  Jupiter.     This 
iherefbri!  does  not  possess   an  at^-' 
portional  to  his  mass,  as  he  w 
matter  composing  it  were  in&nitcl)  . 
therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  common  to  th* 
solar  system.     Hence  then  ««  have  a 
conclude,  that  matter  is  not  in6oitely  di 
and  that  each  planet  possesses  au  atixn 
peculiar  to  itself  of  limited  heigtit,  com^ 
ultimate  atoms  of  definite  magnitude,  no 
divisible  by  the  repulsion  of  their  parta. 
We  may,  m  com'hision,  observe  that 
refractive  and  atimctivc  power  of  i' 
we  owe   all   the    blessings   and   , 
twilight.     By  ll)o  foiracr  tfaerd>>  ii   i.^ 
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rncbt-lined  direction,  by  the  latter 
'  tened  more  uniformly  on  all 
(  of  this  power  would  occasion 
in  the  appeanmce  of  tilings; 
totally  dark,  and  the  en- 
objects  overpowerin^ly  bright; 
ly  we  could  see  no  more  of  thera 
Yes ;  and  for  »  view  of  the  other 
m  round,  or,  if  immovable, 
could  come  round  upon  them, 
unreflective  atmosphere  might 
odious  for  astroaomicai  obser^'a- 

of  the  sun  and  planeu  among 

visible  by  day  as  well  as  by  night; 
iden  transition  from  darkness  to 
lij;ht  to  darkness  immediately 
setting  of  the  sun,  without 
even  upon  turning  to  or  from 
day,  would  be  very  incon- 
live  to  our  eyes.  See  Keil't 
&c.  See  also  Light  and  Ke- 
phabet. 
Oci'tr,  in  anatomy,  a  name 
ifius  to  one  of  his  quaiuur  recti 
lliis  is  the  muscle  called  by 
bers.  tl>e  superbus,  and  by 
r  ocuH. 

From  a,  privative,  and  rifi' 

im,  to  cut.   Something  so  small 

^as  not  to  be  cut  mto  smaller 

ricles ;  so  simple  as  nut  to 
capable    of   reduction   to 
simpler  elements. 
to  rntUl  altmu,   as  to  rvnolvc    the  pro- 
SM>tptare.  At  You  Like  it. 
«lb  •  team  of  Ullle  atamiti, 
,  M  ihejr  lieaileep. 

Sluiktpeare. 
peUticid  bodi«i  arc  clearer  in  th«ir 
ia  powdet*  tad  atimncai  divirioos. 
Aroim't  VulgitT  Errourt, 
dtdMl  atterly  evaruatR  that  grand 
OoA,  taken  hvm  Utr  plicnonicnoa  of 
■f  lihiii(a,  which  baa  been  ao  mncb 

Cuiieorth't  JmteUretual  Sj/ttem. 

bodies  are  called   atomt;   b«' 

their  perfect  lolidity,   cbcy  were 

Ray. 

THEOUY.     A  species  of  philoso- 

IQtrudiic^d    into  chemistr)',   and 

axiom,  "tiiat  chemical  union 

combination   of  the   atoms   of 

each  other ;"    so  thaf,   when  two 

vnile  and  form  a  third  body, 

ORited  are  dispersed   every 

Ewcompound.  Thu*  sallpetre 

fastric  acid  and  potash ;  and,  if 

a  portion  of  this  ult  as  the 

Kraln,  it  will  be  found  to  be 

two  substances,  nitric  acid 

if  any  part  had  not  lhe»e  con- 

'wrottU  not  be  saitj^etre.    See  At- 


^v.fc«A|     Toht  at  one.     Imply- 

Sing    a    stale    of    former 

3  cauaagement,    and     cx- 

iveODciruttion.     To  satisfy  the 


claims  of  justice  an:]  equity  by  making  lepara 
tion  and  expiation ;  to  enjoy  the  renewed  friend- 
ship and  regard  of  the  injured  p.irty. 

rani  aaytb,  1  Titnothy  ij.   One  God,  one  Mrdialor 
(that  is    10  say,   aduocate,   intercpssor,  or   an  atonr- 
maker),    brtwrenc   God   and    man;  the  man   Clirist 
Jesut  whtcli  ^aue  htnu«lfc  a  raunsom  tor  all  mnn. 
TA«  W/wU  m^lu'^  of  W.  TjfndiiU,  fol.  158.  c.  u 
He  aeckji.  to  make  atmement, 
Bi;twven  the  duke  of  Glo'btor  and  your  Krothcrs. 

SkakApeart. 
He  and  Anfidius  can  bo  more  atome. 
Than  violent««t  coDtrariety.  Jd,   Coriolanit. 

From  a  mean  stock,  the  pious  Decii  cauio  ; 
Yet  aurh  their  virtues,  that  tbcir  loss  alouc, 
For  Rome  and  ai)  our  legions,  did  atone. 

Drjfdtn.  Jwaemd. 

The  p^nd  intention  of  a  man  of  weight  and  worth, 

or  a  rral  friend,  seldom   alunt*  for  tlio    luteasineitt 

produced  l>y  hit  grave  representations  Leche. 

Let  thy  luhtime  moridiaa  couric 

For  Mary'«  seliinjj;  rays   atont : 

Our  lustre,  with  redoubled  force, 
Mujt  now  proceed  from  thee  alone.  Prior, 

Ui*  vir^n  sword  j^gTStbus'  veins  imbrued; 
The  murd'rer  fell,  and  blood  aion'd  for  bloud. 

Pope. 
Soon  should  yon  boasters  «Me  their  haughty  jtrifo  ; 
Of  each  atone  his  guilty  love,  with  life.  Id. 

And  tbo  Levilcs  were  puriiied  ;  and  Aaron  made 
an  atonement  for  them,  to  cleanse  them.  \iuHhert. 
Surely,  it  is  not  a  tufficieMaUmement  for  the  writers  ; 
that  they  profess  loyalty  to  the  govemmenl,  and 
sprinkle  lomc  arguments  in  favour  of  the  dissentrrs ; 
and,  under  the  shelter  of  popular  politicks  and  reli- 
gion, uudcrmiuc  the  fouodahuiu  of  all  piety  and 
virtue.  Svifl. 

If  any  contention  arose,  he  knew  none  fitter  to  be 
their  judge,  to  a/iMe,  and  make  up  their  qaarrels,  but 
himself.  Dnunmond, 

Atonement.  The  word  "iM,translatttd atone- 
ment  in  the  sacred  writings,  some  writers  say, 
signifies  covering ;  and  thus  it  would  seem  to 
imply  tliat  man  can  only  be  at-one  with  an  in- 
finitely just  God,  when  that  for  which  his  pro- 
genitor was  banished  God's  presence,  and  that 
which  he  luis  himself  acquired  by  following  a 
similar  course,  is  covered.  See  Expiation  and 
Sacrifice. 

ATONICS,  in  grammar,  words  unaccented. 

ATONY  ;  from  a,  and  rovof,  tone ;  in  medi- 
cine, a  defect  of  tone  or  tension,  or  a  laxity  o: 
debility  of  the  solids  of  ilie  body. 

ATtJOI,  one  of  tlie  Sandwich  islands,— 
Towards  the  north-west  and  north-east  the  face 
of  the  country  is  ragged  and  broken ;  but  to  the 
soutliward  it  is  more  even.  The  hills  rise  from 
the  sea  side  with  a  gentle  acclivity,  and,  at  a 
little  distance  back,  are  covered  with  wood.  Its 
produce  is  the  same  witii  diat  of  the  other  islands 
of  this  cluster;  but  its  plantations  are  managed 
much  better  dian  those  of  all  die  neighbouring 
islands.  In  the  low  grounds,  contiguous  to  tiie 
bay  wherein  our  navigators  anchored,  they  were 
regularly  divided  by  deep  ditches;  the  fences 
were  formed  with  a  neatness  approaching  to 
elegance,  and  the  roads  through  thern  were 
finished  in  such  a  manner  as  would  have  re- 
flected credit  even  on  an  European  eDgineei. 
The  anchorin;;  place,  which  our  vessel  occufi-^J, 
IS  on  the  south-west  side  of  tlic  island.  ab<»ul  two 
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leagues  from  ihe  wesl  end,  liefore  a  vjlla;5e  named 
Wymoa.  As  fai  as  was  sounded,  the  dank  was 
free  from  rucks,  except  lo  the  eastwurtl  of  tlie 
villagi',  whert  there  projtfrts  a  shoal,  on  whicli  are 
some  rocks  and  breakers.  This  road  la  some- 
what exposed  to  the  trade  wind,  nolwidtstonding 
which  defect,  it  is  £ir  from  heini^  a  bad  station, 
and  g^reatly  superior  to  those  which  necessity  con- 
tinually obliges  ships  to  use,  in  countries  where 
the  winds  are  not  only  more  variable,  but  more 
Iwisterous  ;  as  ut  Madeira,  TeneriB'e,  the  Azores, 
&c.  The  landing  too  in  not  so  diflicult  as  at 
most  of  tliose  places  ;  and,  unless  in  very  bad 
weather,  is  always  practicable.  The  water  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  excellent,  and  may  be  cod- 
veyed  with  c.ise  to  the  boats.  Hut  no  wood  can 
be  cut  at  any  convenient  distance,  unless  the 
islanders  could  be  prevailed  upon  lo  part  with 
the  few  eiooa  trees  (cordia  sebestiua)  that  grow 
about  llicir  villasfes,  or  a  species  called  dooe 
dooe,  which  lirctws  fardier  up  the  country. 
Atooi  is  about  30O  miles  in  circumference.  Long. 
iCXfi  2<f  E.,  lat.  "21"  57'  N. 

The  natives  of  Atooi  are  of  the  middle  siie, 
and  in  general  stoutly  made.  They  are  neither 
remarkable  for  a  beautiful  sha|)e  nor  for  striking 
features.  Their  visage,  particularly  that  of  the 
women,  is  sometimes  round,  but  ulliers  have  it 
long ;  nor  can  it  Justly  be  said  that  they  are  dis- 
tinguished a<i  u  nation  by  any  geticiul  cast  of 
coufitL-iunce.  Their  complexion  is  nearly  of  a 
nut  brown  ;  hut  some  individuals  are  of  a  darker 
hue.  They  are  fur  from  being  ui^ly,  and  have, 
to  all  apiicaraiK'i.',  few  natural  deformities  of  any 
kind.  Thc-ir  skin  is  not  very  soft  nor  shining; 
Imt  ihcir  eyfcj  and  teeth  are,  for  the  most  part, 
pretty  |:ood.  Their  hair  in  general  is  straight; 
iuid  thouj^h  ils  natural  color  is  usually  black, 
they  stun  it,  as  at  the  Friendly  add  other  Islands. 
They  are  active,  vigorous,  and  most  expert 
swimmers,  leaving  dieir  canoes  upon  the  most 
frivolous  occasion,  diving  under  them  and  swim- 
ming to  others,  though  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. Women  wiili  infants  at  tlie  breast,  when 
the  surf  was  so  high  as  lo  prevent  their  binding 
in  the  canoes,  fre<|uently  leapt  overboard,  and 
swam  to  tlic  sitore  without  endangering  their 
little  ones.  They  appcaretJ  lo  be  of  a  frank 
cheerful  distKJsition,  and  are  equally  free  from 
iIm;  fickle  levity  which  characterises  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ouiheile,  and  tlie  sedate  c;u>t  which  is 
ob.^ervable  among  many  of  those  of  Tongataboo. 
Tliey  seem  to  cultivate  a  sociable  intercourse 
with  each  othei ;  and  except  the  propensity  to 
thieving,  which  is  as  it  were  innate  in  most  of 
Ihe  jitople  in  those  seas,  they  apneareii  extremely 
fritudly.  It  was  pleasing  lo  observe  with  what 
utTfclion  the  women  managed  their  infants,  and 
w  ilh  what  alacrity  the  men  coiitrihuted  their  as- 
sistance in  such  a  tender  ofBce  ;  thus  distinguijh- 
ing  themselves  from  those  savages  who  consider 
■  wife  anil  child  as  things  rather  necessary  than 
desirable,  or  worthy  of  their  re;;;mi  and  esteem. 
From  the  nuiubers  that  were  seen  assembled  at 
etery  villnvrc,  in  coasting  along,  it  w«  conjec- 
^t^ed  tluit  Uie  inhabitants  of  diis  island  arc  pretty 
iiiimeruiis.  including  the  straggling  houses,  it 
was  computed  there  might  perhaps  be,  in  the 
whole  island,  sixly  such  village*  dm  Uiat  near 


which  our  ships  ancliored ;  and,  allowing  Am 
persons  to  each  house,  there  would  be  in  i 
village  5lw,  or  30,000  in  all  upon  the 
This  Ls  by  no  means  exaggerated  ;  for  tl>ef«' 
somelimes  3000  people  at  least  coHectrd  «p0C 
the  beach,  when  it  could   not  be  supposed  J 
above  a  tenth  part  of  the  natives  were  pr 

The  ground,  from  the  wooded  part  to  th 
is  covered  with  an  excellent  kind  of  grass, ) 
two  feel  m  beicht,  which  sometimes  grol 
tufts,  and  appeared  capable  of  being  conv* 
into  abundant  crops  of  fine  hay.  But  on  thi<M- 
tensive  spot  not  even  a  shrub  pows  i 
Besides  taro,  the  sweet  potatoe,  and  ri! 
lar  vegetables  used  by  our  crews  as  refresnincto, 
among  which  were  at  least  five  or  six  varieties  M 
plantains,  the  island  produces  bread  fruit ;  wbtdi, 
nowever,  seems  to  be  scarce.  There  are  alio  I 
few  cocoa  palms ;  some  yams  ;  the  kappe  o(| 
Friendly  Islands,  or  Virginian  arum ;  iKe 
tree,  and  odoriferous  gardenia  or  cape  ji 
Our  people  also  met  witli  several  trees 
dooe  dooe,  that  bear  the  oily  nuts,  whu 
stuck  upon  u  kind  of  skewer,  and  made  use  I 
candles,  lliere  is  a  species  of  sida,  or  ~ 
mallow;  also  the  tnorinda  citrifolia,  wli 
here  called  none  ;  a  species  of  convolrulu^ 
ava  or  intoxicatiog  pepper,  besides  grwt  < 
ties  of  gourds.  These  last  grow  to  A  ' 
size,  and  are  of  a  remarkable  variety  of  i 
which  are  perhaps  the  elTecl  of  art.  Tbe  i 
birds,  which  were  brought  for  saJe, 
met  with  alive ;  except  one  small  one,  tb 
size  of  a  canary  bird,  of  a  deep  cnmseoi 
A  large  owl,  two  brown  hawks  or  kites, 
wdd  duck,  were  also  seen.  Other  birdifrj 
mentioned  by  the  natives ;  among  which ' 
otoo,  or  blui.sh  heron,  and  the  torata.  si 
whinibrel.  It  is  probable  that  this 
birds  are  numerous,  if  we  may  judge 
quantity  of  fine  yellow,  f:reen,  and  small,! 
like,  blackish  feathers,  used  upon  the  dc 
other  ornaments  worn  by  these  peopi*. 
and  other  productions  of  the  sea,  were  to  i 
ance  not  various.  The  only  tame  or 
animals  found  here  were  hogs,  <iog%  and  I 
which  were  all  of  the  same  kind  that  kaij 
met  with  at  the  islands  of  the  South 
There  were  also  small  lizards,  and  soiat  i 

ATOP.     On  top,  at  the  top.     See  TorJi 
Atop  wbcreuf,  but  hx  mor«  ckb. 

Tho  work,  as  of  a  kiaglj  palaer^cate. 

What  U  ertraeted  by  mWer  from  coA«  ii  { 
wbidi  often  twims  ^np  at  th«  drcnctiaa. 
ilrfaMAwi 

ATRA  BILIS,  black  bile,  or 
According  to  the  ancients  it  hath  a  t«( 
gin :  first,  from  the  grosser  parts  of  ikc ' 
(wd   this   they   called    the    melandioly 
Second,  from  yellow  bile  beioc  highly  i 
Dr.  Pcrcival,  in  his  Kjsnys  \ledtcal  sod ! 
mental,   suggests  that   it  is  the  gall, 
acrid  by  a  stagnation  in  the  gaJI-bl 
rendered  viscid  by  the  absorption  of  all 

parts.     Bile   in    mi*  state  «1isch«jrce<d   \ 

duodenum,  occasions  univcnal  dtsiurbaaetl 
disorder  until  it  is  evHcuated  ;  it  oci 
l«nt  vomiting  or  purging,  or  boUi ;  and,  ] 
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K  ika,  ihr  (tul«  is  tjnkk,  lite  l^il  aches,  a  de- 
loMB  cooM*  on,  4  hioeou<4h,  itiUnse  thirst, 
wvtnl  kiai.  and  a  fetid  breath.  Some  describe 
ihi-  '•  '  '  '  ,tc  as  lieing  acid,  hstrsh,  corroding, 
X!  .ie<i  OQ  tlie  u^oiind,  bubbling  up, 

m-A  ;;  ..-»,_  ^^ftfi-  the  manner  of  a  fer- 

B't!      ^ '  *ays,  iJial  by  the  »se  of  the 

in/K<   V.'  ,    warmed  with  the  linct. 

ttinm   .  u-cked  the  vomitings  occa* 

mvr"  '■')  '■-'■ 

ATJLVtToCtKlS,  in  entomology,  a  genus 
<r6e  order  coleoptera,  and  family  malacodermi. 
ibmcfic  characters  are  :  antennx  simple,  and 
worai;  ^ort  elytra,  and  sub-quadrate  thorax. 
TWr»  is  but  one  species,  A.  necydaloides,  the 
Kndalis  brevicomis  of  Linneus. 

ATlL^CTYUS,  distaff  thistle,  a  genus  of  the 
poijgUDta  aqualis  order,  and  syngeuesia  class  of 
Its  generic  characters  are  :   cal.  many 
« OH   compound  radiate:  st\m.  five  fila- 

i;cyluwixic  anther;  pi»t.  germen  very  short; 

C)je  Uubrm;  stigma  bifid:  i-rn.  none:  sf.eds 
IVbiaatt,  lite  species  are  :  1 .  A.  cancellata,  or 
iBiO  cnicus,  an  annual  plant,  rising  about  eight 
m  Bine  inches  higti,  with  a  slender  stem,  gar- 
vith  hoary  leaves,  having  spines  on  their 
2.  A  gummifera,  or  prickly  gum-bearing 
known  amon;;  physicians  by  the  name  of 
diutle,  \a  a  perennial  plant.  It  sends  out 
BifTow  Icavef,  which  are  armed  with  spineii 
«di;es,  and  lie  close  on  the  ground ;  be- 
ONa  ^ttm  the  flower  is  situated,  without  a 
■B,  asd  having  many  florets  enclosal  in  a 
|deU^  fnpalement.  Its  roots  were  formerly 
-mi  «  a  warm  diaphoretic  and  alexipharmic ; 
Im  aivcr  came  much  into  use  in  Biitiin,  and 
^muLoX  ptadice  has  entirely  rejected  them, 
fc  AWmiiu,  or  purple  prickly  cnicus,  a  peren- 
mI  |lMt,  riling  about  a  foot  high,  with  in- 
4bMd  k&Ttts,  having  small  spines  on  their 
<^  AO  these  plants  are  natives  of  the  warm 
jMiof  F.uz9pe,  as  Spain,  Siuly,  and  the  Archi- 

^AfltA  DIES,  in  antiouity.  The  word  literally 
Mfam  a  Mack  day ;  a  denominalioo  taken  from 
4t  cbIw,  whidi  i«  the  emblem  of  death  and 
fWan,  Whence  theThracians  had  a  custom 
rf  Mlltaf  all  their  bap]>y  days  with  white 
Mm*  or  oicolt,  and  their  unhappy  days  with 
Uki  met ;  irbich  they  cast,  at  the  close  of  each 
tnio  ao  «ro.  At  the  person's  death  the 
Cakeo  out ;  and,  from  a  comparison 
OBaiben  of  each  complexion,  a  Judgment 
of  Uit  felicity  or  infelicity  of  his  course 
Tbc  dks  atrar,  or  alri,  wete  denominated 
aod  posleri.  Such,  in  particular,  was 
ivbcn  the  tribunes  were  acfeated  by  the 
ct  the  river  Allia,  and  lost  the  city  ;  also 
in  tb«  battle  of  Caiinn:  was  fought; 
others  markf-d  in  the  Roman  calen- 
or  anfortunale. 

EME,   m  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 

lyaodria,  order  polytrnia.      Its   generic 

f.t    iv..,r.i.?aved  perianth:   cor. 

p«Calt :  >'-nL»  very  many  ;  ob- 

»  .  many  ;  villose  style  ; 

rinplc:  rcB.  none:  sr.cos  very  many. 

•re  shrtibs,  as  alrageae  japooica, 


ATRAMENT'AL,  J      L^t.  atramcntvm,  ink. 

ATRAMFNT'ois.  \  Having  the  blackening 
property  of  ink. 

If  we  cnqaire,  in  what  part  nf  vitriol  thi»  atmmin' 
tal  cjid  denigrating  condition  lodgeihj  it  will  •ceni, 
especially  to  lie  in  the  more  fixed  ttilt  thereof. 

Brmtm'M  Vulgar  Errrnirt. 

I  am  not  Mtlsfi«d,  that  tho»«  black  sad  atramen~ 
tout  spots,  which  seem  to  reprasent  them,  are  ocular. 

Brtnm. 

ATRAPHAXIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
digynia  order  and  class  of  plants ;  natural  order, 
twelfth,  holoracez.  Cai-  two  leaves ;  the  petals 
are  two,  and  sinuated ;  stigmas  capiuie  ;  and 
there  is  but  one  seed.  Tliere  are  two  species, 
both  natives  of  warm  countries 

ATILVTUS(Hut?h),  was  bom  at  Evesham,  m 
Worcestershire.  lie  made  such  proficiency  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  particularly  mathe- 
matics, medicine,  and  philosophy,  that  he  was 
called  the  plirenix  of  the  axe.  Pope  Martin  II. 
gave  him  a  cardinal's  hat  in  1281,  He  died  of 
the  plague  in  1287.  lie  wrote  Genealogiia 
Iliimanb  Problemata  ;  and  also  Canooes  Medicl- 
nalis. 

ATRAX,  in  fabulous  history,  a  son  of  .Ti^tolus, 
or,  as  others  say,  of  the  river  I'eneus.  He  was 
king  of  Thessaly,  and  built  a  town  which  lie 
named  Atrax  or  Atracia  \  which  became  so  fii- 
mous  that  the  word  Alracius  was  couimonly 
friven  to  an  inhabitant  of  Thessaly.  He  was  llie 
faU)er  of  chat  Hippodamia  who  married  Pinthous, 
and  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  die  wife 
of  Pelops,  who  was  so  named. 

ATREB.MES,  the  ancient  inhabtlants  of 
Galtia  Belgica,  who  possessed  that  part  of  Gaul 
now  called  Artois.  A  colony  of  them  settled  in 
Britain.  They  are  mentioned  by  Caisar  among 
the  nations  which  corapo!"ed  the  Ueljjic  con- 
federacy against  him ;  and  the  quota  of  troops 
which  they  engaged  to  furnish  on  thai  occasion 
was  15,000. 

ArnEDATt?,  or  Athebatii,  a  people  of  nritain, 
seated  next  to  the  Bibroci,  in  part  of  Berk- 
shire, and  Oxfordshire  ;  and  one  of  those  Iklgic 
colonies  which  came  out  of  Gaul  lulo  Bri- 
tain, and  there  retained  their  ancient  name. 
Comius  of  Arras  was  a  king  or  chieftairt  amonfj 
the  Atrebales  in  Gaul,  in  Cicsar's  time :  and  he 
seems  to  have  possessed  some  authority  over  our 
Atrebatii  in  Britain ;  for  he  was  sent  by  Casar 
to  persuade  thtm  to  submission.  This  circum- 
stance makes  it  probable  that  this  colony  of  the 
Atrebatii  bad  not  been  settled  in  Britain  very 
long  before  that  lime.  The  Atrebatii  were 
among  those  British  trilies  which  submiiled  to 
Carsar ;  nor  do  we  hear  of  any  remarkable  re- 
sistance they  made  against  the  llonuuis,  at  tlieir 
next  invasion,  under  Claudius. 

ATRESIA ;  from  a,  and  rpaw,  whence  rtrpaw, 
to  perforate;  in  medicine,  imperforation,  or  the 
state  of  those  persons  who  want  some  natural 
aperture. 

ATRETI,  those  persons  of  either  sex  in  whom 
the  anus,  or  genitals,  are  im^ierforate,  whether 
naturally,  or  occsisiotied  by  some  accident  or 
disease ;  as  the  growth  of  some  flesliy  excrescence, 
or  membrane,  which  stops  the  orifice 

ATRIvUS)  in  (abulotu  history,  tbe  supposed 
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King  of  Mycena;  and  Argos,  about  A.  A.  C.  1228. 
He  was  ihe  «in  of  felops  by  llippodamia,  and 
broiher    to    I'itdieus,    Troezen,    Tliyestes.    and 
Cbryjippus.    The  latter   being   an    illegitimiite 
son,  and  a  favorite  witli  bis  father,   liippodamia 
resolved  to   remove  tiim ;  and  for  iliis  purpose 
ahe   eodeavourcd    to    persuade    Thyestes    and 
Atreus  to  murder  him ;  but  her  arguments  prov- 
ing vain,  she  executed  it  herself.     I'clops  was 
grieved  at  his  son's  death  ;  and  the  brothers  being 
suspected,  tliey  fled  from  his  presence.     Atreus 
retired  to  the  court  of  his  nephew,  Eurysdieus 
king  of  Argos,  on  whose  death  he  succeeded  to 
that    throne.      Some    writers   say    he   married 
jtrope,  his  predecessor's  dauehter,  by  whom  he 
had    Piisthencs,    Meoetaus,   and   Agamemnon  j 
but,  according  to  others,  ;l^rope  was  the  wife  of 
IMisthenes,  by  whom  she  had  Agamemnon  and 
Menelaus,  who  are  the  reputed  sons  of  Atreus, 
because  he  took   care  of  llieir  educ^ition,   and 
brought   them   up  as  his  own.     Thyestes  had 
followed  his  broiher  to  Argos,  where  he  lived 
with  him,  and  debauched  his  wife,  by  whom  he 
had  some  children.     When  Atreus  discovered 
titis  incestuous  commerce,  he  banished  his  brother 
frotn  his  court ;  but,  determined  to  have  more 
ample  revenge  for  the  violence  offered  to  his  bed, 
he  soon  after  recalled  him,  and  invited  him  to  a 
sumptuous  feast.     Thyestes  was  served  up  with 
the  Hesh  of  the  children  he  had  by  his  sister-in- 
law  llie  queen;  and,  when  tbeentertainmetuwas 
over,  to  convince  him  of  what  he  had  feasted 
upon,  ilie  arms  and  the  head^  of  the  tnurderetl 
children  were  shown  him.    This  action  appeared 
so  horrid  that  the  sun  is  said  to  have  withdrawn 
his  light.     Thyestes  fled  directly  to  the  court  of 
Thesprotus,   and    thence  to   Sicyon,   where  he 
ravished  his  own  daughter  iVlopea,  in  a  grove 
sacred  to  Minerva,  not  knowing  who  she  was; 
thougli  some  say  he  committed  this  incest  in- 
tentionally, to  reven);e  himself  on  his  brother 
Atieus,  as  ilie  oracle  had  promised  him  satisfac- 
tion for  the  cruelties  he  bad  suffered,  only  by  the 
hand  of  a  son  by  himself  with  his  own  daughter, 
i^elopea  broui^lu  forth   a  son  whom  she  named 
/Egisthus,  and  toon  after  she  married  Atieus, 
who   had  lost  bis  wife.     Atreus  adopted  /Egis- 
thus,  and  sent  him  to  murder  lliyestes,  who  had 
been   made  prisoner.     Thyestes   knew   bis  son, 
and  made  himself  known  to  him  ;  when,  instead 
of  murderini(  his  fiitlier,  he  espoused  his  cfiuse, 
and  avenged  his  wrongs  by  returning  to  Atreus 
and  assiissinatinu;  him. 

ATKI,  or  AmiA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Abruiro, 
in  Naples.  It  lies  26  miles  west  of  Aouila,  and 
was  the  birth  place  of  the  emperor  Acinan.  It 
is  the  see  of  a  bLsbop,  and  is  seated  on  a  crag- 
gy mountain,  6ve  miles  from  the  Adriatic  sea. 
l^ng.  1  j°  20'  E.,  lal.  42°  40'  N. 

ArillCAPlLLA,  in  ornilholocy,  a  little  bird, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  black  cap, 
and  called,  by  some  auUiors,  liceJala,  sycalis,  or 
melanchorA'phuf.  and  by  the  Italians,  caponegro- 

ATRICt!S,  or  AiTKici-.s,  in  niedicme,  small 
tubercles  about  the  ahus,  which  sometimes  dis- 
appear, and  then  return  again,  at  least  in  their 
early  state.  They  are  ranked  in  tlie  number  of 
condylomata,  or  hci.  Some  authors  also  give  the 
denontid  iti'Mi  atnci  tu  a  kind  of  latent  wounds 


in  the  extremity  of  the  rectum,  which 
do  not  perforate  it. 

ATKICILLA,  in  ichtliyology,  a  species 
lams. 

ATR  IDES,  a  patronymic  of  Agimemnon 
Menflaus,  the  sons  of  Atreus. 

ATllIENSES,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  »< 
in  the  great  fiimilies  at  Rome,  who  had  Ihe 
of  the  atria,  and  the  things  lodged  tliereio. 
Atrium.     They  were  also  calletl  atriarii, 
some  make  a  distinction  between  atrienses 
atriarii ;  sugi^sting,  that  the  Litter  were  ao  i| 
rior  order  of  servants,  employed  in  the  more 
vile  office]  of  the  atrium,  as  louttend  at  the  ' 
sweep  the  area,  &c.  and  to  assist 
The  atrien<«es  are  represented  as  si 
had  command  over  tne  rest,  and  acted 
for  their  master,  in  selling  his  goods,  6cr 
their  care  were  committed  the  images  of  the 
ter's  ancestors,  8tc.  which  were  placed  rou 
atrium  ;  and  which  tliey  carriea  in  proci 
funerals,  Sec.    In  the  country  houses,  the  Hi 
ses  had  the  care  of  the  other  furniture  ai>d 
sils,  particularly  those  of  metal,  which  tbey 
to  keep  from  rust.     Other  things  they  wi 
bang  in  the  sun,  to  keep  them  dry,  &c. 
were  clothed  in  a   short  white  linen  hal 
distinguish  them,  and  prevent  their  loiteni 
home. 

ATRIP,  in  nautical  language,  is  applied 
to  the  anchor  or  sails.  The  anchor  is  atrip, 
it  is  dra^vD  out  of  tlie  ground,  in  a  perpcndl 
direction,  either  by  the  cable  or  buoy  r«( 
The  top  sails  are  utrip,  when  they  are  hoisted  i 
to  the  mast  head,  or  to  their  utmost  extent. 

ATRIPLEX,  Oracu,  or  Arracb,  a  t^ 
of  the  monoecia  order  and  polygamia  rlut  i 
plants;  natural  order  twelfth,  holoracex-  Cil 
the  hermaphrodite  flower,  five-leaved ;  CIH 
none;  stam.  five;  sty.  bifid;  seed,  oo^  dl 
pressed.  There  ate  fourteen  species,  of  whw 
the  following  are  the  most  remarkable :  1.  i 
halimus,  the  broad  leafed  orach,  formefly  cult! 
vated  in  gardens  as  a  shrub,  by  some  ibnM 
into  hedges,  and  constantly  sheared  to  kcvpthn 
thick.     It  may  be   propagated  by  cuttiii)^  in 

filanted  in  any  of  the  summer  months,  in  a  linvl 
lorder ;  where  they  will  soon  take  root,  aw)  ti 
fit  again-tt  the  following  Michaelmas  to  tiaa 
plant.  2.  A.bortensis,  the  garden  orach,  vrwfo 
merly  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  used  n 
substitute  for  spinage.  There  are  three  or  fa 
varieties  of  this  plant,  whose  only  diffef^tiM 
their  color;  one  is  a  deep  green,  anor>i 
purple,  and  a  third  has  green  leaves  ;. 
borders,  lliey  are  all  annual,  and  m 
pa;^aied  by  seeds.  Tliese  are  to 
Alichaelmas,  soon  after  they  are  r- 
cies  is  an  article  of  the  materia  m 
tion  of  the  leaves  is  recomroendeu  ...  ^,.-„ 
where  tlie  patient  is  of  a  hot  bUious  4i«WMrtii 
3.  A.  petulac-oidcs,  Uie  shrubby  sea  orach,  m 
wild  by  the  sea  side,  in  many  pi  iji 

It  IS  a  low  umler  shrub,  seldom  r  '  * j 

feet  and  u  half,  or  at  most  three  fetl 
becotiics  very  bushy. 

ATRlf.M,   in  antiquity,  the   i 
court  nt  t'le  first  entrance  into  ibt 
the  '.Utnans  med  to  sup,  and  in  wni< 
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(hdat'jcs  uk]  inugpi  of  their  ancestors.  In 
ttdttartkai  antiquity  it  sijE^ified  an  open  ptace 
McdMfacffere  a  church,  making:;  part  of  what 
iw  callel  die  nartbex,  or  antetemple.  The  atri- 
nm  the  ancient  churches  was  a  large  area  or 
Ifnn  plat  of  ground,  surrounded  %vitlj  a  ]>ortico 
or  6ttubtif  situtate  between  the  porch  or 
RMibiile  of  the  church  and  the  body  of  tlie 
diiuth.  Some  liave  mistakenly  confounded  the 
arium  with  the  porch  or  vestibule,  from  which 
Hwu  dittnct;  others  with  the  nurtfacx,  of  which 
km ooly  a  part.  The  atrium  was  the  mansion 
Lk(  iliMe  who  were  not  sufTered  to  enter  farther 
HMtlhe  church.  More  particularly,  it  was  the 
•ifcR  where  the  first  class  of  penitents  stoo<i  to 
«%\iiC  praten  of  the  failliful,  as  they  went  into 
Uv  '- iir.  fi  Atnum,  in  the  canon  law,  the  ceme- 
":  .ard.  In  tliis  sense,  we  find  a  law, 

pf  j!  idmgs  to  be  raised  in  atrio  eccie- 

«,  nceiit  for  the  clergy ;  which  the  glossary 
n|iltiin  thus,  id  est  in  cxroeterio,  which  includes 
t^iptoe  of  forty  paces  around  a  large  church, 
•r  Amy  round  a  small  church  or  chapel. 

'  S,  ■\      Lat.  tttrttx.    Perhaps  a, 

) ,     f  intentive,  and   trur,  fierce, 

Aiuj  t.iuv^^  ESS,  i  savage,  rough  in  manners. 

Atao'tiTT.  '  Used  in  the  sense  of  inflex* 

Mr,ttmb)e,  dreadful,  enormously  wicked. 

is  i4i«cata  u  aeccMarr  ;  and  therefore  aadiencn 
■ittiit  M  h«  deaied  him  in  dcfcading  caaics,  un- 
■■  B  U  ••  atMctiNU  offence.  Ayliffe't  Parerytm. 

(■Ttr  lacal  it  to  miad,  without  «  deep  MtoDish- 
*■<  M  iKb  rmtj  hoROc  and  atracitjf  of  the  fact  in  a 
<lWMa  mm.  W<itUm. 

1k)y  Mfcd  joitiee  might  bo  done  upon  oiTendon, 
■aiiMwIl^  «l  their  cnnte*  deserved.        Claremion. 

Mat  Bvnd  was,  die  petition  of  Salome  at  firit 
'^>^M  hia.  '  The  king  was  aurrj.'  He  thought 
'fi^'i  dtaraeter,  the  otroeununeM  of  the  murder. 
*^<ta«piainn   which  the  world  would    cutertain  of 

Hunt  M  tkt  life  amd  Dtath  of  St.  John  lAe 

Bmplvt. 
■  '  'f'A,  Dradlt  NrouT-siupE  :  A  genus 
-^  utvioogynia  order,  and  penlandria  class  of 
f^;  aatafai  order  twenty-tifili.  Luridai.  The 
nnanulated  ;  the  stamina  are  distant; 
gjobalar,  and  consistia^,'  of  two  ceils. 
Wt  tt^t  apecies;  the  most  common  are  : 
i-hriladonna,  lowing  wild  in  many  parts  of 
•"•iB.  It  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  cends 
*V  vna^  herbaceous  stalks  of  a  purplish 
^.  Tbesa  rise  to  the  heijriii  of  four  or  five 
^pnudied  with  entire  oblong  leaves,  which, 
tMHj»  autumn,  change  to  a  puqUish  color. 
tW  Imwu  are  large,  and  come  out  singly  be- 
'"V  tha  kavca.  unon  long  foot  stalks ;  bell- 
*<lp4f  mi  of  a  dusky  color  on  the  outside, 
M  paipltab  within.  After  the  Hoover  is  past, 
^pBmm  nroi  to  a  itni  berry,  a  little  flatted  at 
^I>||\  ahoot  tlM  size  of  a  cherry.  It  is  first 
^B;  iMt  wbcQ  ripe,  turns  to  a  shining  black, 
^dMtttpoft  tiie  einpalcnienl,  and  contains  a 
P^jtkem  of  a  nauxoous  sweet  taste,  and  full 
^VHU  kaincy-abapad  seeds.  Tliis  species  he- 
's Willi  iflila  Ibr  Its  poimnous  qualities,  is  reiy 
tdiam  timiUtd  into  gardens,  nor  should  it  ever 
At  Olltifaleil  or  allowed  to  grow  in  those  places 
daldimi  bav«  access.  Tlie  symptoms 
kf  iMa  potMHi  are  vcrugo,  delirium, 


(jreat  thirst,  painful  deglutition,  and  retching,  fol- 
lowed by  furor,  stridor  dentium,  and  conrul- 
'iions ;  the  eye-lids  are  drawn  down,  the  uvea 
dilated  and  immovable,  the  face  tjecomes  red 
and  tumid,  and  spasms  affect  the  mouth  and  jaw; 
tlie  sensibility  and  irritability  of  the  body  sufTer 
such  ureal  diminution,  that  large  and  repeated  do- 
ses of  the  strongest  emetics  produce  no  sensible 
eflecl;  tlie  pulse  is  small,  hard,,  quick  ;  and  sub- 
suUuj  tendinuro,  risus  sardonius,  and  coma, 
close  tlie  fatal  scene.  \'inegar  lil^rally  drank 
has  becu  found  most  efficacious  in  obviating  the 
effects  of  this  poison.  The  leaves  of  the  bella- 
donna were  first  used  externally  to  discuss  scirr- 
hous and  cancerous  tumors,  and  as  an  appli- 
cation to  ill-conditioned  ulcers;  and  their  good 
effects  in  this  way  at  length  induced  physicians 
to  employ  them  internally  for  the  same  disor- 
ders ;  and  we  find  a  considerable  number  of 
well-authenlicHled  facts,  which  prove  them  to 
have  been  of  important  service.  2.  Afnitescens, 
is  a  native  of  Spain,  and  rises  with  u  shru!>V>y 
stem  to  tlie  height  of  six  or  eight  feel ;  dividing 
into  many  branches,  garnished  with  round  leaves, 
in  shape  like  those  of  the  stomx  tree  :  the^e  are 
placed  alternately  on  the  branches.  The  flowers 
come  out  between  the  leaves,  on  short  foot  stalks, 
shaped  like  those  of  the  former,  but  much  less ; 
of  a  dirty  yellowish  color,  with  a  few  brown 
stripes ;  but  ibese  are  never  succeeded  by  beiries 
in  Britain.  3.  A  herbacea,  is  a  native  of  (hiu- 
peachy,  aud  has  an  herbaceous  stalk  and  a  peien- 
niat  root,  which  puts  forth  several  channelled 
herbaceous  stalks,  rising  about  two  feet.  Towards 
the  lop  they  divide  into  two  or  three  small 
branches,  icamished  with  oval  leaves,  four  inches 
long,  and  three  brood,  having  sevcraliiroininent 
transverse  ribs  on  their  under  side.  The  flower* 
come  out  from  between  the  ieaves ;  on  short 
foot  stalks;  they  are  wiiite«  and  shaped  like 
those  of  the  common  ion,  but  suialler.  It  flowers 
in  July  and  August,  but  seldom  ripens  its  frutt 
in  Britain.  4.  A  niandragora.  the  mandrake,  has 
been  distinguished  into  the  male  and  female. 
The  male  mandrake  has  a  very  large,  loni^.  and 
thick  root :  it  is  largest  at  the  top  or  head,  and 
from  thence,  gradually  grows  smaller.  Some- 
times It  IS  single  and  undivided  to  the  bottom ; 
but  more  frequently  it  is  divided  into  two  or 
more  parts.  From  this  root  arise  a  number  of 
very  long  leaves,  broadest  in  the  midiile,  narrow 
towards  die  base,  and  obtusely  pointed  at  the 
end  :  they  are  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  and  riboul 
five  inches  in  breadth;  of  a  dusky  and  disagree- 
able green  color,  and  of  a  very  feted  smell. 
The  female  mandrake  perfectly  resembles  the 
other  in  its  growth  ;  but  ine  leaves  are  longer  and 
narrower,  and  of  a  darker  color,  us  are  also  the 
seeds  and  roots.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  and  llie  Levant.  These  three  last 
species  are  propagated  by  seeds,  and  placed  in 
stoves.  This  plant  has  been  recommended  as  a 
cure  for  barrenness.  Its  fresh  root  is  a  vinlent 
purge,  the  dose  being  fixiin  ten  to  twenty  grains 
in  substance,  and  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram  in 
infusion.  It  has  been  found  to  do  service  in 
hysteric  complaints ;  but  must  be  used  with 
great  caution,  otherwise  it  will  bring  on  convul- 
sions, and  other  mischievous  sytnploms.  It  has 
also  a  narcotic  rpiality.      At  present  only  tfio 
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fresh  leares  are  coinetimes  used  in  anodyne  and 
cmoHient  cataplasms  and  roraentations.  It  used 
to  be  an  ingretlifiit  in  oup  of  the  old  officinal 
unguents  ;  but  both  tliat  and  the  plant  itself  are 
now  rejected  from  our  phartnacopccias.  It  still, 
however,  retains  a  plac«  in  the  foreign  ones,  and 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  deserving  farther 
attention.  No  modem  botanist  will  admit  the 
human  figure  ordinarily  ascribed  to  its  roots, 
especially  since  the  discovery  of  the  artifice  of 
charlatans  in  fashioning  it,  to  surprise  Uie  credu- 
lity of  the  people.  Moses  informs  us,  (Gen, 
XXX.  14.)  that  Reuben,  being  in  the  field,  hap- 
pened to  find  maodnike<!,  which  ho  brought  home 
to  his  mother  Leah.  Rachel  wished  for  them, 
and  obtained  them  At)m  Leah,  upon  a  certain 
condition.  The  term  0*tnn  dndaim,  here  made 
use  of  by  Moses,  is  one  of  those  words  of  which 
tlie  Jews  at  this  day  do  not  understand  the  true 
signification.  Some  translate  it  violets,  others 
lilies  or  jessamine,  .lunius  calls  it  agreeable 
flowers  ;  Codurquus  makes  it  truffle,  or  mush- 
room ;  but  Calmet  will  have  it  to  be  the  citron. 

ATROPHY.     From  a,  privative,  and  rpt^, 

1  nourish.     Want  of  nourishment;  a  disoraer, 

in  which  what  is  t;(lieii  vit  the  moutli,  cannot 

contribute  to  the  support  of  the  body. 

Pining  atropftjf, 

Minataxu,  luid  wide-wasting  prstitencc.    Milton. 

Tbe  mnatha  of  the  lacumlx  may  he  abut  up  by  « 
vitrii]  tnucut ;  in  which  c&sc  the  cbylc  pasa«th  by 
stool,  and  the  person  fsUcth  into  an  atnrphg. 

Arbuihnat  on  AlimcnU, 
The  ihaking  head,  and  the  contracted  limb  -, 

And  lingering  atrnphji,  and  hoary  age.  Jago. 

ATnornv.    See  Medicine,  Index. 
ATROPOS,  in  heathen  mythology,  the  name 
of  the  third  of  the  Pares,  or  Fates,  ller  business 
was  to  cut  the  thread  of  life. 

ATT.\CU',       )      Fr.  altaclter,   to  fasten  by 
ArTjicn'MENT.  i  means  of  some  lie.     To  bind 
both  literally  and  metaphorically. 

EftxooQs  the  ^anli,  which  on  hit  stale  did  wait, 
Atlacli'd  Uiat  Irailnr  false,  and  liuund  him  slrait. 

Simmer. 
The   Tower  wan  chasm;  that    if  Clifford   should 
•CCiue  great  onci,   iLey  might ,( without   auspjcion  or 
noise)  b«  presently  attaehtd.  Bacvn'i  Htttrj/  Vil. 

Bohemia  greets  you : 
Desim  yua  to  atlarh  hi*  son,  who  Itas 
His  dignity  and  duty  both  tast  off. 

Skukiftemrt. 
Attach  thee  firmly  to  the  rirraoni  deed* 
And  offices  of  life  :  to  liXe  itself. 
With  all  it*  vain  and  transient  joys,  sit  Ioom. 

Mallei. 

Il  niut  be  «mfc«ed  a  happy  uoaehmtnt,  which 

eui  fMOOcile  the  Laplander  la  his  freezing  snows, 

and  the  African  tu  his  scorching  sua.        CtanberUttuL 

A  sensible  miDd  cannot  do  violence  rvi-n  to  a  lucal 

aUachmrM  without  much  pain.  d/wyer's  LeUeri. 

ATTArillAMENTA  BoNORru,  io  ancient 
law  books, denotes  a  distress  taken  upon  the  goods 
or  chattels  of  any  person  sited  for  a  per«onal 
eittaif,  or  debt,  by  Uie  legal  aHathialors,  a.s  a  se- 
curity to  answer  the  action. 

Attach >i£NT,  in  t)ie  law  of  England,  im- 
plies the  taking  or  appnlieoding  a  |>erson  by 
viiliic  of  a  writ  or  precept.  It  is  distinL'uishi.<<i 
from  an  arrest,  by  procvcding  out  of  a  higher 
court,  by  jiretcpt  or  wru ;  wlKtcus,  the  Utter 


proceeds  out  of  an  inferior  court,  by  precept 
An  arrest  lies  only  on  the  body  of  a  i 
whereas,  an  attachment  lies  often  on  the  ( 
only,  and  sometimes  on  the  body  and  g< 
ATTAcnMEST  BY  Writ  differs  from  dia 
in  not  extending  to  lands,  as  the  Utter  i 
nor  does  a  distress  touch  the  body  as  rfn  ai 
ment  does. 

Attacrmc.kt,  Foreign,  is  aij  atuchmc 
money  or  goods  found  within  a  IiIkt^ 
fit)',  to  satisfy  some  creditor  within 
liberty  or  city.  By  the  custom  of  lx)i 
and  several  other  places,  a  man  can  attach  a 
or  goods  in  flie  li^inds  of  a  stranger,  to  s 
himself.  If  a  plaint  be  exhibited  in  the  mi 
or  the  sherifTs  court  (dte  proceeding  in  tin 
mer  being  die  most  advantageous)  agaim 
and  the  process  be  returned  nihil,  and  the 
the  plaintiff  suggests  that  another  person 
London  is  indebted  to  A,  the  debtur  sha] 
warned  (whence  he  is  called  the  iraniishee)^ 
if  he  does  not  deny  himself  to  be  mdebted 
the  debt  shall  be  attached  in  his  hands, 
nothing  is  attachable,  but  for  a  certain  and 
debt;  though  by  the  custom  of  London, 
may  be  attaclicd  before  due,  as  a  debt,  but 
levied  before  due.  Sid.  327.  I  Nels.  Abr, 
283. 

Attach  UEKT    of  Privili^e  is,  by  ' 
of  a  man's  privilege,   to  call  another  to 
court    whereto    he    himself    belongs,    an 
respect  whereof  he  is  privileged  to  answer 
action. 

Attachment  or  the  Fokest,  is  one  < 
four  conns  held  in  the  king's  forests.  The  li 
court  is  called  the  court  of  attachment,  or « 
mote  court ;  the  second  is  the  court  of  legal 
survey  of  dogs  ;  the  third  is  that  of  sweio-i 
the  highest,  the  Justice  in  eyre's  seat.  Thjl 
tachmenl  is  by  tliree  means  :  by  goods  and 
tels,  by  body,  pledges,  and  mainpnze ;  or  by 
only.  This  court  is  held  every  forty  days  ihn 
out  die  year;  whence  it  is  also  deiioinii 
ibrty  days'  court. 

ArTAniut.sT  ofT  or  thk  CHAXrrar, 
obtained  upon  an  affidavit  made,  diat  \ht 
fendant  was  served  with  a  subpa-na,  »nd  1^ 
no  appearance  ;  or  it  issues  ujxm  not  fjerf 
jng  some  order  or  decrw.  l'|.K>n  tlic  n 
of  this  attachment  by  the  sheriff,  quod 
est  inventus  in  balliva  sua,  another  atucbl 
with  a  proclamation,  issues  ;  and  if  he  still 
ses  to  a]>pear,  a  commission  of  r»<l>ellion. 

ATTACK',  13.  &  n.     Yt.  attoqucr ;  from 
rAfr,  to  come  into  close  contact  with  bo«till 
tentions;  to  be  the  aggressor,  lo  offend. 
Satan  who  Uiat  day 
Prodigious  power  bad  shown,  and  met  ia  an 
No  cqaal  ranging  through  the  dirt  attttk 
Of  fighting  Seraphnu,  confus'd  at  length 
Saw  wbi-re  I  bo  sword  of  Mieliael  amoic.       J 
An  iudtSLfeet   man  is  nioro  huttf<il  ihaa  ■ 
rmiurcd  unr,  far  a*  the  latirr  «iU  oaly  •WseJ  hi 
luit*   and  those  be  wisbr*  Ul  to ;  ibe  oUwt   ti 
inditrvn-ntly  lioili  friends  and  foea.  Jl 

llrrtur  a(if Mist's  ;  and  roDllnnea  the«NMA;  la 
Sarpcdun  makes  itic  tort  breach  la  the  vail. 

ATIACOTTI,  an  ancient  peojdc  oT  Bl 
inciiiioned  by  Ammiauui  Maruellmus,  ai 
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well  a»  in  the  Notilia  Imperii.   Tliey 

repreenteJ  a»  allies  of  the  Scots  and  Pict", 

wtre,  therefore,  probably  llieir  neijflibnurs  ; 

tttMnit  precise  situation  has  not  been  deter* 

■Mljrintiquancs, 

ATTACEN,  arrayac,  or  arrayiv  ;  inomilho- 
kt,  lh*nnie  writli  our  gor-cock,  moor-cock,  or 
wi  v:imc. 
AlTAl^',  'v      Lai-  attineo ;  from  ad, 

An«i»'*»Lfc,         f  nntl  tcneo,  to  hold.     To 
.\niis'Aat.£KESS,  i  reach  as  the  object  of  pur- 

IArrAisi'MiSiT.        J  suit  or  effort,  to   realize 
eS<J«urc  to  procure. 
Cnfi*  wit   iimdemt,  the   most  fplendid  terrvne 
1^,  art  *kia  to  tlwt :  which,  to-day  is  in  the  6eld, 
]*mmt^  U  c«t  down.  (/lanDitfe'ji  Seeptu. 

It  •Uhlly   ttiglects,    the  obtaining:  aiisp4>iilukblc 
4 ;  rtkk,he  i«  penoaded  is  certaijt  and  attaimiUe. 

THiotWH. 

fMMkbHHM  oAvti  enamoured  nf  outward  b«aurf , 
viAm  Wf  pvncalar  knowledge  of  iu  posaesMi,  or 
htunmUmm  by  them.  Cheyne. 

itffew'd  at  6ret  the  tow 'ring  Alp*  we  try, 
liotaV  th«  vale*,  and  ae«iu  to  trrad  the  tky ; 
IV  vttiHl  at««*  appear  already  past. 
Aad  ika  Ini  ckmda  and  mountains  »eero  the  latt : 
>iltmal«ai—rf,  w»  tremble  to  survey 
IW|Tf«iif  labovT  of  the  Irai^encd  way, 
IV  iaafaniig  pmipect  tires  our  wood 'ring  eyef . 
lib  p«ep  o'er  hilU<  and  Alp*  an  Alp*  arise. 

Pope's  Emay  on  Criticutn. 

Awng  MliMa.  aa  well  as  iudivtdaals.  the  power* 
^iaainBtfoit  •Mam  some   degree  of  vi(;our  before 
^aMdacBMl   fKnltiea  are  much  cxcirisrd  in  Jtpo- 
^flktin  or  alMiact  disquisition.  H<fbtnmm. 

^^HnilVDea,  in  law,  ia  tlie  immediate  con- 
^^fikaee,  when  sentence  of  death,  the  highest 
^^HpHBl  iu  our  lawi,  is  pronounced.  I'or  when 
^BilOw  clear  beyond  aJl  dispute,  tlmt  the  crimi- 
>ilii  M  longer  fit  to  live  upon  tise  earth,  but  is 
*>  l«  enerminated  us  a  monster  and  a  bane  to 
kttaa  aocietv,  the  law  sets  a  note  of  infamy 

EbuOp  puti   him  out  of  its  protection,  and 
BO  fiuther  care  of  him  than  barely  (o  sf  e 
^accated.     Ue  is  liten  calle<i  attaint,  attinc- 
ittined,  or  blackened,     lie  is  no  longer  of 
or  reputation  ;  he  cannot  be  a  witness 
;  neither  is  he  capable  of  perfomi- 
ona  of  anoit^ier  man  :  for,  by  an 

_^ of  hit   punishment,  he  is  already 

jfad  n  law.     This  is  afttr  judgment ;  for  theie 

ilt|IM <ltffer#Qce  boiwern  :i  man  convicted  and 

lIMbA*  (bougib  they  are  frequently  confound- 

•i  lB|itiitr.    AAer  convjction  only,  a  man  is 

l>>Ut  t«  ootic  of  tltese  disabilities  ;  for  there  is 

■4  la  (ootemplation  of  law  a  piossibility  of  his 

iiioeaKC.    Something  may  be  offered  in  arrest 

■f^jBMVt :  tlrf  indictment  may  be  erroneous, 

•■tfc  ail  ■  ■  ■  ■^  i^vlt  uncertain,  and  ihere- 

■^■i  llir  I   may  be  quashed  :  he  may 

••tw  a  [.ariJiiii,  or  be  allowed  the  l)enefit  of 

'^tj;  both  which  suppose  some  latent  sparks 

"'ncntyirkich  plead  in  extenuation  of  his  fault. 

'^i  wjhea  jodinnciit  is  pronounced,  both  taw 

M (m  conspire  In  prove  liim  completely  piilty  ; 

'  "*       I*  mit  the  remotest  possibility  left  of 

Co  be  said  ui  his  favor.     U|xtn  jud|^- 

abtn,  of  death,  the  attainder  of  a  cn- 

or  uroTi  such  circumstances 

»|iiivaieHt   to  judgment  nf  outlawry  on 


a  capital  crime,  pronounced  for  absconding  froni 
justices  which  tacitly  confesses  the  gnilt :  artd 
therefore,  upon  judgment,  either  of  outlawry,  or 
of  death,  for  treason  or  felony,  a  man  is  anid  to 
be  attainted.  A  person  attainted  of  high  treason, 
forfeits  att  his  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments ;  his  blood  is  corrupted,  and  he  and  his 
posterity  rendered  base.  See  CoRat.TTioN,  For- 
FFiTt'tiE,  8cc.  Attainders  may  be  reversed  or 
falsified,  (i.  e,  proved  to  be  false)  by  writ  of 
error,  or  by  plea.  If  by  wtit  of  error,  it  must  be 
by  llie  king  s  leave,  &c.  and,  when  by  plea,  it 
may  be  by  denying  the  treason,  pleading  a  par- 
don by  act  of  [larliaraent,  Sec,  Persons  maybe 
attainted  by  act  of  parliament.  Acts  of  attainder 
of  criminals  have  been  passed  in  several  reigns, 
on  the  discovery  of  plots  and  rebellions,  from  the 
reign  of  kin^j  Charles  11.  when  an  act  was  made 
for  the  attainder  of  several  persons,  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  king  Charles  I.  Amon>;  acts  of  this 
nature,  that  for  attainting  Sir  John  Fenwick,  for 
conspiring  as;ainst  king  William,  is  tlic  most  re- 
markable ;  it  being  made  to  attaint  and  convict 
hira  of  high  treason,  on  the  oath  of  one  witnes*, 
just  after  a  law  had  been  enacted,  *  That  no  per- 
son should  be  tried  or  attainted  of  high  treason, 
where  corruption  of  blood  is  incurred,  but  by  tlie 
oath  of  two  lawful  witnesses,  unless  the  party 
confess,  stajid  mute,  &c.'  Stat.  T and  8  W.  III. 
cap.  3.  But  he  was  indicted  of  treason,  on  ilie 
oaths  of  two  witnesses,  though  but  only  one  could 
he  produced  against  him  on  his  trial.  By  the 
Vllih  Ann.  chap.  21,  all  corruption  of  blood, 
and  the  forfeiture  for  ever  of  a  traitor's  estate  of 
inheritance,  were  to  have  ceased  on  the  death  of 
the  then  Pretender ;  but  the  legislative  policy  or 
panrc  of  the  reign  of  George  IL  caused  a  further 
extension  of  these  vindictive  principles  of  law, 
to  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  Pretender's  sons. 
And,  by  an  act  of  the  3Qdi  of  llie  late  king,  the 

1)rovision.«  of  the  statutes  of  Anne  and  of  George 
I.  for  tlie  future  abrogation  of  these  hard  conse- 
quences nf  attainder,  were  repealed,  and  the  law 
stood  in  its  original  severity.  But  by  an  act,  in- 
troduced by  Sir  Samuel  llomilly,  in  the  54th 
year  of  his  late  Majesty's  reign,  corruption  of 
blood,  and  forfeiture  beyond  the  terra  of  llie 
offender's  own  life  were  abolished,  except  in 
cases  of  treason,  petty  treason,  and  murder; 
tlius,  in  part,  realising  tlie  hope  expressed  by 
Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  (Comm.  b.  iv.  c.  20), 
'  That  as  every  other  oppressive  mark  of  feudal 
tenure  is  happily  worn  away,  corruption  of  blood, 
with  all  its  connected  consequences.  Dot  only  of 
present  escheat,  but  of  future  incapacities  of  in- 
neritaiice,  even  to  the  twentieth  generation,  may 
in  process  of  time  be  abolished  by  act  of  Par- 
liament.' 

ATTAI NT ,  P.  w.  «c  «/?. -^     Old  Fr.  attaindre  ; 

Attaik'deii,  (from      tangcre,     to 

ATTAiJif'Ti?BE,  (touch,     says    Mio- 

Attain'ment.  *  shell,    because     he 

who  is  attainted  is  touched,  caught,  or  taken  : 

or,  from  tingcrr,  to  slain,  which   is  more  pro- 

bablo.     To  stain,  to  impute  charge,  or  accuse. 

Were  it  not  aa  endless  trouble,  that  no  traitor  or 

felon  should  be  attainted,  but  a    parliament  must   !>« 

called !  Sf.-enter. 

I  most  offend,  before  1  be  atlaimltd.        £^Aj;«Mrr. 
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His  wKrlike  sliiclil 
Vu  a\\  of  diunond.  p«rfi>c'.,  pur?,  anil  clrui  ^ 
For,  to  escfi«ding  *>ionc  hi*  glistering  ray. 
Tliat  Fhcebat*  golden  fare  it  did  attaint ; 
At,  wlten  »  cloud  liu  beams  doth  overlay. 

Spaucr't  Faerie  Queeiu. 

My  tender  youth  was  never  yet  attaini 
With  any  paMion  of  tnfluniug  love.  Shahe^, 

So  Koooth  he  daub'd  hi*  vice  with  ihrw  of  virtue  ; 
Ho  Itv'd,  from  all  attainder  of  suxpcct.  Id. 

Hume's  knavery  will  be  the  duchcw's  wreck. 
And  her  ailaiiUure  will  be  Humphrey's  fall.         /d. 

The  eiitls  in  calling  a  parliament  were  chivQy,  to 
have  the  attaittirrt  of  all  his  party  reversed ;  and,  on 
(be  other  tide,  to  attaint  by  parliament  hi*  enemies. 

Bacon. 

How  would  the  WIU  of  Troy  in  onnt  renown 'd, 
And  Tray's  proud  damea  vhodo  ^aimcntA  ivecp  the 

ground. 
Attaint  the  lostre  of  their  former  name. 
Should  Hector  baaely  quit  the  field  of  fame  ? 

Pope.  Homer. 

Attaint,  in  the  English  law,  is  a  writ  that 
lies  after  judgment  against  a  jury  of  twelve  men, 
iKat  have  given  false  verdict  in  any  court  of 
record,  in  an  action  real  and  personal,  where  the 
debt  or  damages  amount  to  above  forty  shillings, 
Stat.  5  and  34  Ed.  III.  c.  7.  It  is  called  attaint, 
because  the  party  that  obtains  it  endeavours 
thereby  to  stam  or  taint  the  credit  of  the  jury 
Mvilh  perjur>',  by  whose  verdict  he  is  grieved. 
The  jury  who  arc  to  try  this  false  verdict  must 
be  twenty-four,  and  are  called  the  grand  jury  ; 
for  the  law  wills  not  that  the  oath  of  one  jury  of 
twelve  men  should  be  attainted  or  set  aside  by 
an  ec|ual  number,  nor  by  less  indeed  than  double 
tlie  former.  And  he  that  brings  the  attaint  can 
give  no  other  evidence  to  the  grand  jury,  dian 
what  was  originally  given  to  the  petit.  For,  as 
their  verdict  is  now  trying,  and  the  question  is, 
whether  or  no  they  did  right  upon  the  evidence 
that  appeared  to  them,  the  law  adjudged  it  the 
higliest  absurdity  to  produce  any  subsequent 
proof  upon  such  trial,  and  to  condemn  the  prior 
jurisdiction  for  not  believing  evidence  which 
they  never  knew.  But  those  against  whom  it  is 
brought,  are  allowed,  in  tlie  aihnnance  of  the 
first  verdict,  to  produce  new  matter:  because  the 
petit  jury  may  have  formed  their  verdict  upon 
evidence  of  their  own  knowledge,  which  never 
appeared  in  court ;  and,  because  very  terrible 
was  the  judgment  which  the  common  law  inflicted 
upon  them,  if  the  grand  jury  found  their  verdict 
a  fatlse  one .  The  judgment  was,  1 .  Tliat  they 
|}iould  lose  their  liberam  legem,  and  become  for 
ever  in&mous.  2.  Tltat  tltey  should  forfeit  all 
their  goods  and  chattels.  3.  That  tlieir  lands  and 
tenements  should  be  seiied  to  tlie  king.  4.  That 
their  wives  and  children  should  be  thrown  out  of 
doors.  5.  Tliat  their  houses  should  be  rased.  6. 
That  their  trees  should  be  rooted  up.  7.  lliat 
their  ineBdowa  should  b«  ploughed.  8.  That  their 
faodiei  ^oold  be  cast  into  jail.  9.  That  the  party 
fthould  be  restored  to  all  that  ho  lost  by  reason  of 
the  unjtist  verdict.     But,  as  tlte  severity  of  this 

Kunishment  had  its  usual  effect,  in  preventing  the 
iw  from  hcuig  exectited,  ll»erffore,  by  the  sta- 
I'jic  1 1  llMi.  MI.  c.  24,  revived  by  23  llcn.\  J II. 


c.  3,  and  made  perpetual  by  1 3  Elii.  c  95,  it  i 
allowed  to  be  brought  after  the  death  of  " 
party,  and  a  more  moderate  punishment 
inflicted  upon  attainted  jurors;  viz.  perpetu^^^ 
infamy,  and  if  the  cause  of  action  were  ihm~  ^| 
forty  pounds  value,  a  forfeiture  of  twenty  potta^^gj 
a-piece  by  the  jurors ;  or,  if  under  fony  poond^^iH 
then  five  pounds  a-piece ;  to  be  divided  betn 
tlie  king  and  the  party  injured.  So  that  a 
may  now  bring  an  attaint,  either  upon  the  st 
or  at  common  law,  at  his  election ;  and  in 
may  reverse  the  former  jud^ent.  But, 
practice  of  setting  aside  verdicts  upon 
tion,  and  granting  new  trials,  has  $o  superted^.^ 
the  use  of  both   sorts  of  attaints,  that  there  i| 

hardly  nny  instance  of  an  attaint  later  than 
sixteenth  century. 

ArrjUHT,  or  Attzijjt,  in  horsemanship^ 
hurt  m  a  horse's  leg,  proceeding  either  froc 
blow  with  another  horse's  foot,  or  from  an  o* 
reach  in  frosty  weatlier,  when  a  horse,  be-i  oj 
rough-shod,  or  having  shoes  with  long  caulk^^n, 
strikes  his  hinder  f«et  against  his  fore  legs. 

ATTALIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  sca-pxirt 
of  Pamphylia,  seated  on   a  bay  of  the  llediver- 
ranean  sea;  founded  by  one  of  tlie  Attah.  • 
of  Pergamus.     In  this  city  Paul  and  Ba.- 
prcached,  about  A.  D.  49 ;  and  it  had  bitii 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.     It  is  now  i 
Sattai.ia. 

ATTALIC/E  VmtM,  in  antiquity, 
made  of  a  kind  of  cloth  of  gold.    They 
denomination   from   Attalus,   surnamed 
meter,  a  wealthy  king  of  Pergamus,  who 
first,  according  to  Pliny,  who  caused  gold  tol 
woven  into  cloth, 

ATTELABUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  ins 
belon^ng  to  the  order  of  coleopiera,  or  tli*  I 
kind.  It  has  four  wings,  of  which  the  su[ 
are  cnistaceous,  and  serve  as  a  sheath  or 
the  inferior,  which  are  membranous-  T^ie  he 
tapers  behind,  and  is  inclined  ;  the  fe^^lers  tu 
tlucker  towards  the  apei.  The  species  artf  tbi 
teen.  1 .  A.  apiarus  is  bluish,  with  red  elytra, : 
three  black  belts.  It  is  a  native  of  German 
avellaiia  is  black,  with  the  breast,  feet,  mi 
red,  3,  A.  betula  has  springy  legs,  and  the^ 
body  is  of  a  dark  red.  It  frequents  the  leavt^tj 
the  birch.  4.  A.  buprestoides  is  of  a  dark  o 
with  a  globular  br^st,  and  nervous  elytra, 
a  native  of  Europe,  a.  A.  ceramboides,  is 
blackish  red  color,  and  the  elytra  is  furrowed, 
frequents  the  spongy  boletus,  a  species  oi  ma 
room.  6.  A.  coryli  is  black,  with  red  elytia, ' 
crustaceous  wings.  7.A.curculionoides»5f "  _ 
with  red  elytra  and  breast.  These  two  last  ipe- 
cies,  and  the  avellaiia,  frequent  the  leaves  of  tb« 
hazel  and  filbert-nut  trees.  8.  A.  fonnioiriiM  it 
black,  with  red  elytra,  and  a  double  white  botl 
towards  the  base.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe.  9. 
A.  melanurus  is  black,  with  testaceous  c^ylx^f 
black  at  the  a|)ex.  It  is  a  native  of  Swedes.  10. 
A.  mollis  is  hair)-  and  yfllowisli,  with  pake  «i]r> 
tra,  and  three  b^lts.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe. 
II.  A.  PennsyU-anicus  is  black,  with  red  elytov, 
a  block  belt  round  the  middle,  and 
towards  the  apex  of  the  elytra.  It  is  a 
Philadelphia.  12.  A.  sipylus  is  greeo, ' 
hairy  breast,  and  a  double  yellow  bell  u| 
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A.  Surinitmrnsis  1k>s  nduiiMc  i!i(li;ii- 
teeth,  in  tlk.-  top  of  the  elytra. 

IPKR,  r.  &«///.  \      l-at.  of  llie  mid- 
Tt,  ^dle  uges  tttdmpcro. 

•  isci:,  i  Lat,    ttmprrare,    lo 

iPEBir.  '  aliate,  tlie  pretlomi- 

les  of  a  thing.    To  moderate,  to   ac- 

inld  love  his  wjf  by  dticretleu.  pftticnliy 
If,  umI  Ihaa  i*  »be  b»  lliougU  it  were  lii« 
kwccr.    TiU  Ptrmtne*  TaU.  v.  li.  p.  363. 
■■  btnl«  «hruuil«d  in  ch«-crful  ihaiic, 
t  tmto  lh«  voice  ittltmfMrred  iwcfl, 
cmll,  %oh  trrmbliag  vnicrs  l&ade, 
nuacJU*'  diviue  respoiidencc  mcpt. 

SperufT, 

tj,  whtrr  is  no  nobility  at  all,  i»  ever  a. 
iiitM  t)  nmnji ,  an  il»*i  of  the  Turk*  ;  for 
part  »uvrrcitcntY.  and  draws  the  cyc»  of 
B»«bat  ajidc  from  tin-  line  royal  :  but 
K*  they  need  not.  Bacon'i  Euaj/i^ 

i'.  let  arta  of  pidt  and  heroes  old, 
<  10  the  lyre,  ypor  voice  employ.      Pope. 

I  be  ptoportioned  and  attemperate  to  the 
I  weed  Ui«t  temper  and  proportion,  it 
KMT  tud  tympany  of  hope, 

ffitmmand'i  Praet.  Calechum. 
Aitfmper'd  suns  arise, 
I.  mni  ahtdding  oh  thro'  lucid  clouds 
lis,  TTtouLum. 

)  ■i<l«t  ■  form  divine ! 
fneluOM  her  of  the  Briton  line ; 
iMfli  her  awe-comcoanding  face, 
nl  wmti  to  viryio-grB*«, 

Utaif't  Bard, 

PT,  V.  icn."\      Fr.    attenter;    from 

'in,  (^tenter,    which    is  from 

\»Ltt  ^the     I^tin     Untare,   to 

iTsti,  yiry.    To  make  experi- 

ia  effort  to  accomplish  in  ob- 

"  e. 

a,  vOMching  his  to  be  more  fair,  vir- 
Ina  mtUmipUMe,  than   the  ninit  of 
S/iaktpture. 
[Omr  ^aobU  are  traitor*, 
I M  loaa  the  gutMl  we  oft  might  win 
\t»Ktumf>t.        Id.  Meamte  fur  Ueature. 
afr»id.  they  have  awak'd, 
:  i  th'  atttmfi,  and  not  the  deed. 

Id.  Maebetk. 
ftsU'ring  bis  displeasure, 
;  got  praises  of  ibv  king, 
J,  who  was  srlf-subdu'd.        Id. 
^ery'd  ;  hut,  hoping  that  he  dreamt, 
klicd  hia  tongue,  and  stopp'd  ih'  attempt, 

DrydcH. 

lasj-s  ptfpared  to  ivccm  an  enemy  ;  wo 

ta  prjue  and   qnietiMN«T  wilboat  any 

fiooow. 

•Um  sttempttd  to  aend  nnto  you, 

ol  hfothcxbood  and  friendship. 

1  itae,  xii.  17. 
t,  to  nil  thing*  wise  and  just, 
1 10  rtiiwfi  the  mind 

entiie  mnd  &««-will  arm'd. 
MUton. 
I  «i  Gai,  ahk  nodlike  force  endu'd, 

Mr  of  thy  FalhcTs  throne.        Id. 

\f  tat  f\oty  or  ireoiurc  ;  t>ttt  dis- 
,  (or  tha  univvnal  |(<hkI. 

OLnttik'*  Sceptit. 


FiioU  only  make  attentptt  \M-yxsu<\  lluir  will, 
A  vAc  man's  pow'r's  the  limit  of  bis  will, 

JIc  tliat  would  saceccd  in  ■  project  of  gnin,  must 
nevor  attempt  to  gain  loo  much  j  and  uoun  proper 
occasions,  must  kiiaw  how  to  lose. 

HawJkeneofth't  Tdemarhiu. 

A  lion  of  Niimidia,  that  hunger  has  made  more 
furious,  ruslic'S  axDong  the  flocks ;  he  kills  and  tears 
to  piiicos  without  resistance  ;  and  the  shepherds,  in- 
stead of  attempting  lo  defend  their  sliucp,  fly  with 
terror  and  trcpiJation  to  preserve  themsoivos.  Id. 


ATTEND', 

Attenu'ance, 

Attesd'ant,  fi.  6c  adj. 

Attend'er, 

Attest', 

Atte.v'tion, 

Atten'tive, 

A-rrEN'TIVF.l.Y, 

Atten'iiveness. 


*>  Lat.  alttmlo ;  from 
ad  and  tendit,  to  stretch 
lo  or  towards.  To 
direct  the  mind  to ; 
■■^to  took  to  what  one  is 
about;  to  hive  the 
faculties  engaged  or 
the  affair  in  hand  ;  to 
wait. 


The  fifth  had  charge,  tick  persons  to  attend; 
And  comfort  those,  in  point  of  death  which  lay. 

Spenmr, 
He  that  goi^lh  about  to  pcrsn&dc  a  multitude,  that 
they  ore  not  so  well  govL-rned    as  they  ought   to  be, 
shall  never  want  attenliee  and  favourable  hearers. 

Hooktr'i  Kc.  Polity. 

t  will  be  returned  forthwith  :   dismiss  your  attend' 

ant   there  -   look  it  be  dune  !         Shakipean.     Othello. 

England  is  so  idly  king'd. 
Her  sceptre  so  fantastically  borne  ; 
That  fear  attendt  her  not.  ti, 

I'm  never  merry,  when  I  hear  sweet  mtisick  : 
The  reason  is,  your  s,  irits  are  atttntice. 

Id.  Merchant  of  Vcmce. 
My  pray'r*  and  wishea  always  shall  attend 
The  friends  of  Rome.  AdditonM  Caic, 

A  vehctnent,   bartiia;,   fixed,  pungent   pain  in  the 
stomach,  attended  with  a  fever.        Arbulhnot  on  Diet. 
I  Niiw  most  of  them  attentiet  to  three   Sirens,  din- 
tinguished  by  the  nanie*  of  Sloth,  Ignorance,   nud 
Pleasure.  Taller. 

The  diligent  pilot.  In   a  dangerous  tempest,   dutli 
not  attend  the  unskilful  word*  of  a  paasenger.  Sidne-jf. 
The  gypsies  were  there. 
Like  lords  to  appear  ^ 
With  such  their  attendett. 
As  you  thought  ufTenders.        Ben  Junmm, 
Now    tnino    eyes    shall    be    open ;   and    iiiiac  cura 
Qttemt  nnto  the  prayer,  that  is  made  in  thi«  jiUcr. 

2  Cftron.  vii.  IS. 
What  can  (hen  lie  less  in  me,  ilian  di-aire 
To  see  thee,  and  approach  thee,  whom  1  know 
Dcclar'd  die  Son  of  Gud  ;  to  hrar  altml 
Thj  wisdom,  and  belkold  thy  godlike  deeds  T 

^^^tol», 

Other  suns  perhaps. 
With  their  attendant  moons,  thou  wilt  descry, 
Communicating  male  and  female  light. 

Id.    Paradite  LmU. 
Unknown  sins  have  their  gnili  and  shame ,  and  arc 
justly  attmtded  with  Known  punish  nir>nl*. 

HaU'»  Cuntemplatiatu. 

We  all  are  never  weary  of  rcctivin  ,  soon  weary  of 

aUtnding,  Id. 

At  length  her  Inrd  doHcends  iinon  tlic  plain 

In  pomp  attended  with  a  numt-rous  train.      Drjfden. 

Hush'd  winds  (he  topmast  hjanrhcs  scarcely  Und. 

A<  if  thy  tunoful  song  iliey  did  atlrnJ,  Id. 

Plant  ancinonic*  *fter  the   lir»t  r.iin»,   if  you  will 

hkve  fluwen  very  forward :  Imt   it  is  surer  lo  a/Mntf 

till  OcioUr.  Ettiltn, 
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With  tbcv  four  more  of  Iciter  famn. 

And  hnmblo  rank  aJtettdant  rmme  ;  . 

HyiMKrify  with  imiling  gn£e, 

And  ImpuJencc  with  bnira  face, 

Couiention  bold  with  iroo  tung«. 

And  Slander  with  her  hundred  tongne*.  Maan. 
He  [Temiosiris  priest  of  Apollo]  related  put  events 
trith  (uch  force  of  expression  that  tlicy  Keemed  to  !>« 
prMcul ;  and  with  such  compreben«ivR  brevity,  Uint 
attmtiam  was  not  wearied  ;  and  he  foresaw  the  future 
tj  a  saf^acity  that  discovered  the  true  characten  and 
difpostlton*  of  mankind,  and  the  events  which  they 
would  produce.  Hauikenoortk't  TeUmachuM. 

Attention  has  also  been  defined,  a  due  appli- 
cation of  the  ear,  or  the  eye,  as  well  as  oi  the 
mind,  to  any  thme  said  or  done,  in  order  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  thereof. 

Attentiuh  of  mind  is  not  properly  an  act  of 
the  understanding,  but  ratlter  of  the  will,  hy 
which  it  caIN  the  understanding;  from  the  con- 
sideration of  other  objects,  and  directs  it  lo 
the  thing  in  hand.  Nevertheless,  our  attention 
is  not  always  voluntary ;  an  interesting  object 
seizes  and  fixes  it  beyond  tJje  power  of  control. 
Attention,  in  respect  of  hearing,  is  the  stretching 
or  stniininjj  of  the  nraerobrana  (ympani,  so  as  to 
make  it  more  susceptible  of  sounds,  and  better 
prepared  to  catch  even  a  feeble  agitation  of  the 
air:  or,  it  is  the  adjusting;  the  tension  of  that 
membrane  to  the  degree  of  loudness  or  lowness 
of  the  »Qund  to  which  we  are  attentive.  Accord- 
ing to  the  degri^e  of  attention,  objects  make  a 
stronger  or  weaker  impression,  uacon,  in  his 
Natural  History,  observes,  that  'Sounds  are  me- 
liorated by  the  intension  of  the  sense,  where  the 
common  sense  is  collecte*!  most  to  the  particular 
sense  of  heariuir,  and  the  sight  suspended.  There- 
fore sounds  are  sweeter,  as  well  as  greater,  in  the 
night  than  in  the  day ;  and  I  suppose  they  are 
sweeter  to  blind  men  than  to  others ;  and  it  is 
manifest,  that  between  sleeping  and  waking,  when 
all  the  senses  are  suspended,  music  is  far  sweeter 
than  when  one  is  fully  waking.'  Attention  is  re- 
quisite even  to  the  simple  act  of  .seeing :  the  eye 
can  take  in  a  considerable  field  at  one  look ;  but 
no  object  in  the  field  is  seen  distinctly  but  that 
singly  which  fixes  tlie  attention :  in  a  profound 
reverie  that  totally  occupies  tlie  attention,  we 
scarce  see  what  is  directly  before  us.  In  a  train 
of  perceptions,  no  particular  object  makes  such 
a  figure  as  it  would  do  singly  and  upart :  for, 
when  the  attention  is  divided  among  many  olv 
jects,  no  particular  object  is  entitled  to  a  large 
share.  Hence,  the  stillness  of  niglit  contributes  to 
terror,  there  l»eiiig  nothnig  to  divert  the  alten- 
lion.  In  matters  of  «lij;lii  importance,  attention 
is  mostly  direcle<l  bv  the  wfil ;  and,  for  tliat 
reason,  it  is  our  own  fault  if  trifling  objects  make 
any  deep  impfpssion.  llnd  we  powtr  equally  to 
withhold  our  attention  from  matters  of  import- 
ance, we  iniuht  I*  proof  against  any  deep  im- 
pression, liut  our  power  fails  us  here;  and, 
while  our  att<-ntion  is  thus  forcibly  attached  lo 
one  object,  uthvri  will  solicit  il  in  »iiin. 

ATIKMJANTS,  or  ATrrsiUTisr.  McDt- 
eixr^,  »re  such  as  subtilise  and  break  the  hu- 
mors into  finer  parts  ;  and  thus  dispose  them  for 
motion,  circulation,  ficretion,  S<i;-  l"hcy  are 
cf  estensive  use  in  physic,  and  come  under 
iliSmni  deoomtDattoiuif  according  to  tlic  difl'rr- 
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ent  effects  they  produce.  Tlius,  when 
and  viscid  juices  not  only  stuuKute  in  t> 
of  the  vessels,  but  obstruct  tin  minutt 
the  viscera  and  eraunctones,  lhe.r  » 
their  incidingand  attenualiiii;  qiialii 
the  humors,  and  remove  the  ol>si 
which  reason  they  are  not  improperly  c 
rients.  Attenuants  produce  so  great  a 
effects,  that  it  is  proper  we  should  be 
quainted  wiili  their  several  kinds,  as  app 
to  the  several  disorders,  and  know  wl 
prove  most  serviceable  in  each.  Acc( 
Hoffman,  the  dissolving  and  attenuati 
crudities  in  the  stomach  and  primar 
answerefl  by  the  roots  of  arum,  acomi 
ginger,  and  the  like;  as  also  by  sal 
vitriolated  tartar,  the  fixed  alkaline  ssild 
simple  or  dulcified  spirit  of  salt,  Wl 
and  unconcocced  humors  are  to  l>e  cv; 
.stool,  this  (mention  is  very  well  answei 
neutral  suits,  a.s  the  salts  of  the  purinni 
and  the  sal  polyctesturo,  with  a  sulBci< 
tity  of  a  watery  vehicle.  When  viscid 
occasioning  disorders  of  the  breast,  at« 
tenuated  and  expectorated,  die  intenuoi 
effectually  answered  by  elecAinpane 
roots ;  and  by  gum  aniraoniacura,  myrt 
jamin,  and  balsam  of  Peru  ;  or  by  m 
tartar,  oxytnel  of  squills,  a  solutu>t) 
eyes  in  distilled  vinegar,  and  die  tjt 
bacco, and  the  like.  When  the  mass  d 
tainted  by  thick  and  tenacious  kordcil 
emunctories  are  by  that  means  obitn 
the  humors  contaminated  by  a  saline  fl« 
and  scorbutic  dyscrasy,  the  roost  cfll 
tlie  attenuants  are  the  horse-radish,  scv 
water  and  garden  cresses,  mustard,  gn 
niac,  benjamin,  myrrh,  the  oil  of  fix«^ 
of  UrUr  per  deliquiuro,  solutions  of  n 
of  sal  ammoniac,  salt  of  wtirmwoud  w 
juice,  and  tlie  salts  of  the  medu-im 
When  gnimous  or  coagulated  blood, « 
by  contusions  or  blows,  is  to  he  attena 
again  dis&olvetl,  the  intenliuit  is  sun 
swercd  by  the  roots  of  Solomon's  Scj^ 
and  crabs'  eyes,  the  regenerated  Urtar, 
prepared  with  antimony.  And  in  c^ 
the  lymph  has  acquired  a  preternatural 
and  viscidity,  especially  if  from  a  reoi( 
the  curative  intention  is  most  effect 
swered  by  guaicum,  the  acrid  tinctttl 
mony,  calomel,  >Ethiop's  mineral,  aiNi 
which,  when  skilfully  used,  are  of 
cacy  in  dissolving  and  atit^iiating  1 
juices  impacted  in  the  glands  of  thelifl 

ATTKN'UATE,  f.kn.  »      Lat 

Attenua'tios  tthin;ft«i| 

tenuit,  to  thin  ;  from  Undo,  to  stretch, 
out  in  leng:th  or  superficul  extent ;  lo 
thin ;  to  dilate. 

Chiming  with  a  hammer  «poB  tbs  vatsU 
the  smtnd  will  ht  according  to  tb«  iavwi  i 
thn  hell;  whereas  ih«  vUuon.  or 
air,  caa  b«  only  hctwcvn  the  hanun«r  hMti  4 
of  the  bfU. 

Vivittc«iion  ever    coftaistath    ia 
which  lh«  cold  doth  caa(««l  hi4 

The  infrredicuts  are  iiig«at<»4  sad 
ttteji  ape  siured  «ad  coaataatly  afttiaicd  ^ 

\ 
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»eat  tou  u  drioX  knd  food, 

■l«  ih*  blood. 

DfyJen'i  Trtmilatim  of  Lticretim, 

tam  »   defined  more  generally  by 

dividing  or  separating  of  the  rai» 

ally  'jody,  which  before,  by  their 

oir   implication,   formed   a  more 

Accordingly,  amone  alche- 

find  the  word  used  for  pul- 

act  of  reducing  a  body  into  an 

ler,  by  grinding,  pounding;,  or 

low,  in  medicine,  the  lessening  the 

of  the  morbific  matter. 
iURY  (Bishop  Francis),  son  of  Dr. 
tertiiuy,  was  bom  at  Milton  in  Buck- 
ife,  ID  1662;  educatc<l  ut  Westminster, 
W  cUct<Hl  i<>  f  liri«t-Church,  in  Oxford, 
•OOO  <'■  i  himself  by  his  ge- 

\  1687  ide  MA.,  when  he 

anMlf  in  the  c-ootrorcrsy  with  the 
rowlifB^H  Luther  in  tlie  strongest 
ayed  an  uncommon  fund  of 
witli  Rieat  vivacity.  In 
Miss  Osbom,  a  lady  of  great 
te  fortune.  About  1690  he 
aad  tn  1691  vt-is.  elected  lecturer  of 
I  duMth  in  London,  and  preacher  at 
dapd*  He  was  soon  after  appointed 
D-  )aug  WUliam  and  queen  Mary.  The 
nil  in  tbe  controversy  against  Bentiey, 
aotbenticity  of  Phalaris's  Epistles)  i.s 
ftatned.  In  1700  a  stjll  larger 
:&nty  opened,  in  which  Atterbory  was 
bar  yens  with  Dr.  Wake  (afterwards 
i  9/t  Ctoterbiiry),  and  others,  concera- 
bsM*!  PoweiH,  and  Privileges  of  Con- 
}*  to  which  he  displayed  so  much 
tsd  wal  for  the  interests  of  his  order, 
^dwer  bouse  of  Convocation  returned 
tbaakt,  wul  the  university  of  Oxford 
|ri«d  hiin  with  the  dei^ree  of  D.  D. 
tn,  1700,  he  was  installed  archdeiicon 
I.  The  same  year  he  was  en^raK^d, 
)  olSxr  i(>an)ed  divines,  in  revising  an 
wAmttn  (ji  the  Greek  TesUunent,  with 
hobl,  collected  chiefly  h^om  the  fathers, 
ildMHaooo  Gretzory.  At  this  period  he 
ilWy  M  picacher  at  the  llolls  chapel ; 
*kntk  had  been  conferred  on  him  by 
r.  in  1698,  when  he  resigned 
II  ilie  aoceuion  of  queen  Ajine, 
tn.  AOerliury  was  appointed  one  of 
yHn  nd  in  October  170-1,  was  ad- 
I  te  deanery  of  Carlisle.  About  two 
er  ikisi,  be  was  engaged  in  a  dupute 
lloadly,  CODceming  the  advantages  of 
riifa  rcgaid  to  the  present  life ;  occa- 
f  hm  Mrmon,  preached  August  30, 
lb*  fiuMTT^l  of  Mr.  Thoiuas  Ut<n(iet^  a 
r.  In  1707  Sir  Jonatlian  Trelawney, 
{  Esettr,  appiinted  him  one  of  the 
■Mhlilriwof  that  church.  In  1709 
iM^p^ied  in  a  fresh  dispute  with  Mr. 
tomuttuum  '  Passive  Obedience;'  oc- 
by  kit  L*uu  serioon,  cutitlcd  '  Coocio 
m  LondineaKm,  habiu  in  Lcclesia  S. 
In  1710  came  on  tbe  famous  trial  of 
rvrrcUf  whose   remaxkabie   speech  on 


that  nccnsion  wns  generally  supposed  to  hav« 
bcrn  dniwn  up  by  our  author,  in  conjundion 
with  Dr.  Stnalridge  and  Dr.  Froind.  llie  same 
year  Dr.  Alterbury  was  unanimously  chosen 
prolo-cutor  of  the  lower  house  of  Convocation, 
and  had  the  chief  management  of  affairs  in  that 
hou^.  May  11,  1711,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
convocation  one  of  the  committee  for  comparinc; 
Mr.  Whiston's  doctrines  with  those  of  the  churcli 
of  England;  and  in  June  following;,  he  had  the 
chief  hand  in  drawing  up  *  A  Representation 
of  l!ie  present  State  of  Religion.'  In  1712  ho 
was  made  dean  of  Christ  Church,  notwithstand- 
ing the  strong  interest  and  warm  applications  of 
several  great  men  in  behalf  of  his  competitor. 
Dr.  Smalrid^e.  In  the  besinningof  June,  1713, 
the  queen  advanced  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Ro- 
chester, with  the  deanery  of  Westminster  in 
commend.'im.  He  was  confirmed  July  4,  and 
consecrated  at  Lambeth  next  day.  Tlie  death  of 
tlie  queen,  in  1714,  put  an  end  to  all  farther 
hopes  of  advancement;  for  the  new  king  treated 
him  with  great  coolness,  doubtless  aware  of  either 
the  report  or  the  fact  of  his  offer,  on  the  death 
of  Anne,  to  proclaim  tlie  Pretender  in  full  canon- 
icals, if  allowed  a  sufficient  guard.  Tliis  dislike 
operated  like  oil  on  the  inflammable  mind  of 
Atterbury,  who  not  only  refused  to  sign  the 
loval  declaration  of  the  bishops  in  the  rebellion 
ol*  1715,  but  suspended  a  clergyman 'for  lend- 
ing his  church  for  the  performance  of  divine 
service  to  the  Dutch  troops  brought  over  to  serve 
against  the  rebels.  Not  content  witli  a  consti- 
tutional opposition,  he  entered  into  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  Pretender's  party,  in  favor  of  the 
dispossessed  family ;  for  whicli  offence  he  was 
ap[)rehended  in  August  1722,  and  comniilled  to 
the  Tower;  and  in  the  March  following  a  bill 
was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the 
infliction  of  pains  and  penalties.  This  measure, 
which  on  constitutional  grounds  can  never  be 
defended,  and  which  indeed  was  supported 
chiefly  on  tlie  urgency  of  die  particular  time  and 
case,  met  with  considerable  opposition  in  the 
Ix)rd5,  and  was  rraisted  with  great  finnness  and 
eloquence  by  the  bishop,  who  maintained  his 
innocence  with  his  usual  acuteness  and  dexte- 
rity. His  guilt  however  has  been  tolerably  well 
proved  by  documents  since  published ;  <uid 
nothing  more  is  necessary  to  warrant  a  con- 
firmed moral  distaste  to  his  character,  than  tbe 
contemplation  of  such  a  scene  of  smooth  dissi- 
mulation and  hypocrisy.  By  tliis  bill  tbe  bishop 
was  deprived  :md  outlawed,  and  no  Dnlish  sub- 
ject was  permitted  to  visit  him  abroad,  without 
the  king's  sign  mnnual ;  which  however  was  not 
refused  to  his  relatives. 

On  the  27th,  this  prelate  having  that  day 
taken  leave  of  his  friends,  who,  from  the  time  of 
passing  the  bill  against  him  to  die  day  of  his  de- 

Earture,  had  free  access  to  him  in  the  Tower,  em- 
arked  onboard  the  Aldborough  man  of  war,  and 
landed  the  Friday  following  at  Calais.  When 
he  went  on  sho'-e,  having  been  informed  that 
lord  Bolin;^broke,  who,  after  the  rising  of  the 
pafliameut,  had  received  the  king's  pardon,  was 
arrived  at  the  same  place  on  hts  rctum  to  Eng- 
land, he  said,  with  an  air  of  pleasantry,  '  'llieii 
I  am  exclianged  I'     When  bishop  Atterbury  first 
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entered  tipon  hi^  banishment,  Brussels  was  the 
plm^e  desuned  for  hw  residence ;  but  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  thnl  place,  and  retire  to 
I'ans.  lie  next  changed  his  abode  for  Mont- 
pelicf,  in  1728  ;  and,  after  residing  there  about 
two  years,  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  died  Feb- 
ruary I'i,  1731.  As  a  composer  of  sermons, 
Dr  Atterbury  still  retains  the  highest  reputation  ; 
his  periods  arc  easy  and  ele^nt,  his  style  Howinj; 
and  beautiful;  hut  as  a  critic  or  disputant,  he  is 
rather  dexterous  than  accurate,  and  rather  po- 
pular than  profonnd. 

ATTEtiDiRY  (Dr.  Lewis),  eldest  son  of  the 
Dr.  and  brother  to  tlie  bishop,  was  bom  at  Cal- 
dccot,  in  Bucks,  in  1G56  ;  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  sent  to  Oxford  in  1(574.  In  1679  he 
entered  into  orders,  and  commenced  A.  M.  in 
1680 ;  in  1683  he  was  made  chaplain  to  Sir  W. 
Pritchard;  in  1684  rector  of  Symel;  in  1687, 
L.L.  D.  and  in  1091  lecturer  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill, 
London.  In  169.5  he  was  elected  preacher  at 
Ili^hgate,  and  was  appointi^l  one  of  the  six 
preaching  chaplains  to  the  princess  Anne  of 
Denmark,  at  Whitehall  and  St  James's ;  in 
which  place  he  was  continued  after  she  became 

Jueen,  and  during:  part  of  the  reign  of  George  I. 
a  1707  the  queen  appointed  him  rector  of 
Shcpperton,  and  in  March  1709,  the  bishop  of 
London  collated  him  to  the  rectory  of  Hornsey. 
He  died  at  Bath,  of  a  paralytic  disorder,  in  1731. 
He  published,  during  his  life,  2  vols,  of  Ser- 
mons, and  four  occasional  ones,  besides  other 
pieces.  He  was  remarkably  benevolent  and 
charitable.  While  he  resided  at  Highgate,  ob- 
serving that  the  poor  in  that  neighbourhood  were 
much  at  a  loss  for  medical  advice,  he  studied 
physic,  and  practised  it  c^ratis  among  them : 
ne  also  gave  £lO  annually  to  a  teacher,  to  in- 
struct young  girls  at  Newport  Paguel,  and  bur- 
dened his  estate  with  this  annual  payment  for 
ever.  He  left  200  volumes  of  pamphlets  to  the 
libtaty  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

ATTES,  in  fiibulous  history,  a  son  of  Calaus 
of  Phiygia,  who  was  born  impotent.  The  wor- 
ship of  Cybele  was  introduced  among  the  Ly- 
dians  by  him,  after  which  he  was  highly  honored 
by  the  goddess.  His  success  awakened  a  jeal- 
ousy in  Jupiter,  and  be  sent  a  wild  boar  to 
lay  waste  the  country,  that  Attcs  might  be  de- 
stroyed. 

ATTEST,  t'.&«.-\     Lat.  aitcslor;  ad   and 
AxTr^T'F.a,  ytrttor,  to  call  to  witness. 

Attest  a'tion.  ^  To  corroborateor  strength- 
en by  witness,  i.  e.  by  one  who  has  had  tlie  evi- 
deoce  of  one  or  more  of  the  senses. 

With  the  roies  divine 
Nigh  thoDdrratruck,  th'  cvalted  man,  to  whom 
Such  high  aitat  vm  pv'n,  a  whilp  sarvcyM 
Wilh  voodcr.  Paratli*4>  Rtyained. 

Muj  particular  facts  are  recorded  in  Loly  %nt. 
ittteHod  by  parftcular  pn^c^n  author*.  Addiim. 

We  m»y  derive  a  priiUaliility,  from  «hn  atU'lultiyn 
of  wi«e  «j)i)  |jonr»t  nirn,  by  word  or  wriliog;  or  the 
concurrins  viincis  of  mulLitude*,  who  have  ttta  and 
known,  what  ih«y  rdaui.  WatU. 

Prodigiouf  actioiu  mmj  aa  wrll  W  done  , 

By  weaver 'i  iasue,  ••  by  |irineii'i  aon. 
Thii  Atch-tUltrtor  of  tb«  pttbltck,  e^od , 
By  ibM  OO*  tfcMl  MtUObiM  all  bit  hlooil. 

DryJen't  Abtalom  and  AchittfM. 


ATTHIS.  a  daughter  of  Cnuiaus,  the 
king  of  Athens.     According  to  Apollodorta  j 
gave  her  nauie  to  Attica. 

ATTIC,  any  thing  relating  to  Attica, 4 
or  any  thing  peculiarly  elegant  or  eic 

Attic  Base,  a  peculiar  kmd  of  ba 
the  ancient  architects  in  the  Ionic 
by  Palladio,  and  some  others,  in  tlie  Dofte* 

Arrtc  Order,  or  Attics,  in   archite 
kind   of  order,  after  the  manner  of  a 
raised  upon  another  larger    order,  by 
crowning,  or  to  finish  the  building.     See  ; 
tecture.  Index. 

Attic  Salt,  a  delicate,  poignant  kind  of  ^ 
peculiar  to  the  ancient  Athenians.  The 
applied  to  any  similar  piece  of  humor  tai 
dem  writings. 

Amc  Story,  in  architecture,  a  ttor^  M 
upper  part  of  a  house,  where  die  winaeaii 
usually  square. 

Attic  Witwess,  a  witness  incapable  of  i 
ruption. 

ATTICA,  an  ancient  state  of  Greece, 
along  die   north   coast  of  the  gulph  of 
bounded    on  the  west  by   Megara,  raonotl 
thairon,  and  part  of  B«eotia ;  on  the  north  ^ 
gulf  of  Kuripus  (now  called  Stretto  di  Ki 
ponte,  or  the  Strait  of  Neg^ropont ),  and  thil 
of  Boeotia ;  and  on  the  east  l)y  the  Eurij 
extended    in   lengtli    from  north-west  toi 
east,  about  sixty  miles ;  its  breadth  from 
south  was  fifty-six,  decreasing  as  it  approarli 
sea.  The  soil  of  this  country  was  nainrallj 
and  craggy,  though  by  the  industry  ofj 
bitanU  it  produced  all  the  nece 
i  )n  this  account,  Attica  was  less  ex| 
vasions   than  other  more  fertile  coat 
hence,    it    preserved    its    ancient 
beyond  all  the  other  kingdoms  m  its  nc 
hood  ;  so  that  they  were  reputed  to  be  ibe  I 
taneous  productions  of  the  soil ;  and  as  a  f 
of  this,  Thucydides  tells  us,  they  wore 
grasshoppers  in  their  hair. 

The  principal  mountains  of  Attica 
rium,  celebrated  for  its  silver  mines,  and  i 
near  the  Sunian  promontory  ;  Pentelicok,! 
for  its  quarries  of  white  marble;  and  H) 
near  Athens,  remarkable  for  the  abuitdanctj 
ftnenecii  of  its  honey.     Other  mountains 
tioned  in  history,  are  if!.gialeus,  Bnlessut,| 
rius,  Lycabettus,  and  Pamethus.     Its  prti 
rivers  were  the  Cephisiis,  Eridanus.  ana 
Although  die  mountainous  c?  ftiief 

try  rendered  it  unpromismi:;  Swi 

generally,  barley  was  produ<. 
and  Aristotle  obser>'es  that  the  fruits  vt  i 
had  a  peculiar  sweetness.      The   oilturt 
olive  tree  was  protected  by  law,  and  a 
200  drachmir  (upwards  of  £8  sterlingi 
by  any  person  who  rooted  up  on   his 
more  than  two  trees   in    a  ynr,  r.nlei^ 
service  of  the  gotls.     The  d 

badea,  consKlered  largrr  anil  .^rori 

any  other,   retam   their  name   i»j   il»u  da|| 
were,  until  the  bte  ciril   wara.  monopoli 
tlic  rii-fsonal  use  of  tin 

The  chief  cities  of  .\ 
pital.     i>e€  Atiiiss.     ."'>.»i  * 
ateO  on  the  same  gulf,  ncor  the  co«ut«  of  1 
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imnus,  hmtA  for  the  temple 
kod   the  itatue  of  the  goddess 
by  Phidias,  from  a  block  of 
llich  the  Persians  had  brought 
k erecting  a  trophv  of  their  pro- 
' ,  was  ten  cubits  )»jgh,  and  was 
name  of  his  fsTorite  pupil 
Nor  ought  ne  to  omit  to  mention 
MarxKon.  ten  miles  north-ei\st  of 
PB'  >'  the  Tictory  gained  there 

fe«  Persians.     On  the  plain 

tttle  the  Atfa«oians  erected  small  co- 
k  which  the  names  of  those  warriors 
Wfre  inKribed.  A  monument  after- 
Hto  Miltiades  himself,  was  set  apart, 
BiBce  from  th«  rest :  in  the  interrals 
columns  were  trophies,  bearing 
"■     ians. 

ied   into   ten   tribes,  called 
again   were   subdivided  into 
2nfic*.      The  inhabitants  were 
1.  Citizens,    jToXirai;  whose 
n  little  change  from  the  time 
avenged  about  20,000.    They 
,  ftocn  ft  certain  property,   to  vole  in 
iMBembly  ;  about  60,000  others  were 
lit   tliis    privilege.      Tliose    who 
?nts  both  of  whom  were  Athe- 
^were  c<:>Qsidered  freebom,  though 
lie  privilege  was  extended  to  such 
ooly  of  this  class.    The  honor 
ou  breignen  by  a  vote  of  the 
at  two  solemn  assemblies  ;  at  tlie 
h  was  requisite  that  6,000  citi- 
pirete&t.     But  no  one,  except  a 
could  hold  an  archuuship. 
aetlled  in  Attica,  and  enrolled  in 
fUTouni.     They  were  pro- 
ittate;  but  were  not  j>ermittea  to 
office.     Each  /uroiroc  selected  a 
protector,  rpoararin;  who  stood 
the  same  relation  as  the  Roman 
lu  his  cliens.     Tliey  paid  an  an- 
[to   the   slate   of  twelve  drachmae 
ingi),  and  m  default  of  payment 
slaves.    Their  number  f  males 
of  Demetrius  of  Phaicrum, 
3.  Slaves,  ^ovXot,  who, 
[ibe  same  time,  amounted  to 
■Itun),  mining,  and  menial 
by  them  ;  as  well  as  the 
of  the  public  works,  and  of 
The  entire  population  of 
'  be  taken  at  about  half  a  mil- 
[to  a  square  mile  ;  about  one- 
""'  'llesex.     For  the  political 
country,  incluaing  tlie 
struggles  for  liberty,  see 


Or.   AmuZu,  to  speak    or 
'wnte  after  the  Attic  dialect. 

'  act«4  Bad  orermetcd,  amoag  adtn 
f   wm  a  tpecuior^    they    tbou(;ht 
EA,  NmI  I  thou{;ht  thrm  fools; 
.  aa4 1  la^jhed  ;  tLry  mtspronouncrd, 
1}  as4  io  nAk«  up  ilio  ailicum,  they 


1/  any  will  itill  cxcosc  the  tyrant  for  aiticuing  tn 
those  circumstancea,  it  is  bard  to  deny  them  Lh«  glun- 
of  beiag  the  faithfullMt  of  hia  vatsait. 

Bmtley.   Diuertatitm  an  PMar'u. 

ATTICUS   (Titus   Pomponius),  one  of  the 

most   remarkable   characters  of  ancient  Home. 

He  managed  himself  with  such  address,  that  he 

f  reserved  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  parties, 
le  sent  money  to  the  younger  Marius,  and  yet 
was  a  favorite  with  Sylla.  He  pleased  Cwsar 
without  ofiending  Pompey.  He  sent  supplies  to 
Brutus,  while  he  was  doing  kind  offices  to  An- 
tony. His  strict  friendship  with  Cicero  did  not 
hinder  him  from  having  great  intimacy  with 
Horten-ijus  ;  and  in  the  contests  between  Antony 
and  Augustus,  he  preserved  the  regard  of  both. 
The  contests  at  l^me  between  the  parties  of 
Sylla  and  Marius,  however,  induced  him  to  re- 
tire to  Athens,  where  he  gained  the  affection  of 
the  Athenians  so  much,  that  the  day  he  left  them 
was  a  day  of  mourning.  He  was  very  fond  of 
learning,  and  kept  several  librarians  and  readers. 
He  might  have  obtained  tlie  most  con.siderable 
posts  in  the  republic ;  but  chose  rather  not  to 
meddle,  because  in  the  corruption  and  faction 
which  then  prevailed,  he  could  not  discharge 
tliem  according  to  the  laws.  He  wrote  annals, 
which  Cicero  praises,  as  having  been  of  great 
use  to  him,  Ue  married  his  daughter  to  Agrippa, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  77. 

Attictjs  (H erodes),  a  celebrated  orator  of 
antiquity,  was  born  at  Marathon.  His  lectures 
on  elocution  were  heard  with  such  applause,  that 
he  was  sent  for  by  Titus  Antoninus,  to  instruct 
iMarcus  Aurclius,  and  Lucius  \'erus.  He  was 
honored  with  the  consulship,  and  other  high 
offices.  He  generously  erected  an  aqueiluct  at 
Troas,  of  which  he  had  bet^n  made  governor, 
and  some  other  public  buildings  in  different 
places  of  the  empire,  equally  useful  and  mag- 
nificent. He  was  particularly  liberal  as  a  bene- 
factor to  Athens.  He  died  at  Marailion,  at  the 
age  of  76. 

Amcus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  by 
birtli  an  Armenian,  and  flourished  in  the  fifth 
century.  In  A.  D.  406,  he  condemned  John 
Chrysostom,  by  which  he  got  possession  of  tlie 

!>atriarchatc :  but  Pope  Innocent  1.  being  ol- 
ended  at  his  procpcdinirs,  excommunicated  him. 
However,  wlien  Chrysostom  died,  be  was  al- 
lowed to  retain  his  scat.     He  died  in  427. 

ATTILA,  king  of  the  Huns,  lived  in  the 
fifth  century.  He  was  sumamed  '  the  Scourge 
of  God,' a  title  which  all  offensive  conquerors 
have  more  or  less  merited^  though  none  but  At- 
Ula  is  said  to  have  iissumed  and  gloried  in  it. 
He  may  justly  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  con- 
querors, for  there  was  icaireiy  any  province  in 
Europe  wlijch  did  not  feel  the  weight  of  his 
victoriotts  arms.  Attila  deduced  his  descent 
from  the  ancient  Hum,  who  hatl  formerly  con- 
tended with  the  monarchs  of  China.  His  fea- 
tures, according  to  the  observation  of  %  Gothic 
historian,  bore  the  stamp  of  his  national  origin  ; 
and  the  portrait  of  Attila  exhibits  the  genuine 
deformity  of  a  modem  Cidmuck;  a  large  head, 
a  swarthy  complexion,  small,  deep-seated  eyei, 
a  hooked  nose,  a  few  hairs  in  the  place  of  a 
beard,   broad    shoulders,    and    a   short  squara 
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body,  of  nenoHs  Btrengtii,  Uiough  of  u  dispro- 
porlioncd  form.     Tlje  hiuiglity  demesinor  of  this 
tynnt  fxprcsitcd  the  idea  be  entertained  of  Kis 
superiority  above  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and  he 
had  a  custom  of  fiercely  rolling  his  eyes,  as  if  he 
tvished  to  enjoy  the  terror  which  he  inspired. 
Yet  this  sa%'age  hero  was  not  inaccessible  to  pity  ; 
his  suppliant  enemies  might  confide  in  his  as- 
surance of  peace  or  pardon ;  and  he  wad  con- 
sidered by  bis  subjects  as  a  just  and  indulj^ent 
master.     He  delijhted  in  war;  but,  after  he  had 
asctended  the  throne  in  a  matiire  age,  his  head, 
rather  tiian  his  hand,  achieved  the  conquest  of 
the  north ;  and  the  fame  of  an  adventurous  sol- 
dier was  usefully  cxchantred  for  that  of  a  prudent 
and  successful  general.    The  effects  of  mere  per- 
sona! valor  are  indeed  so  inconsiderable,  that 
victory,  even  among  barbarians,  depends  on  the 
degree  of  skill,  with  which  the  passions  of  the 
multitude  are  guided  for  the  service  of  a  8in;;le 
man.    The  arts  of  Attila  were  skilfully  adapted 
to  his  age  and  country.     It  was  natural  tliat  the 
Scythians  should  adore  Ute  god  of  war ;  but  as 
they  were  incapable  of  forming  cither  an  ab- 
stract idea,   or    a    corporeal    representation  of 
him,  they  worshipped  him  under  the  symbol  of 
an  iron  scymitar.     One  of  the  shepherds  of  the 
Huns  perceived  that  a  heifer,  who  was  grazing, 
had  wounded  herself  in  the  foot;  and  curiously 
followed  the  tract   of  the    blood,  till    he   dis- 
covered among  the  long  grass,  the  point  of  an 
ancient  sword  ;  which  he  dug  out  of  the  ground, 
and  presented  to  Attila.    That  artful  prince  ac- 
cepted with  pious  gratitude  tliis  celestial  favor ; 
and,  as  the  rightful  possessor  of  the  sword  of 
Mars,  asserted  his  divme  and  indefeasible  claim 
to  the  dominion  of  the  earth,    Tlius  this  favorite 
of  Mars  acquired  a  sacred  character,  which  ren- 
dered  his   conquests  easy  and  permanent ;  and 
the  barbarian  princes  confessed,  in  the  lang^uage 
of  devotion  or  flattery,  that  they  could  not  pre- 
sume to  gaze  with  a  steady  eye  on  the  divine 
majesty  of  the  king  of  the  Huns.     His  brother 
Bleda,  WHO  reigned  over  a  considerable  part  of 
the  nation,  was  compelled  to  resign  his  sceptre 
and  his  life.     Yet  even  this  cruel  act  was  attri- 
buted to  a  supernatunil  impulse ;  and  the  vigor 
with   which  Attila  wielded  the  sword  of  liars 
convinced  the  world  that  it  had  been  reserved 
alone  for  his  invincible  arm.     But  the  extent  of 
his  empire  affords  the  only  remaining  evidence  of 
the  namb«r  and  importance  of  his  victories ;  and 
tlie  Scythian  monarch,  however  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  science  and  philosophy,  might  lament 
that  his  illiterate  subjects  were  destitute  of  the  art 
which  could  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  ex- 
ploits.   Artila,  indeed,  may  claim  the  title  of  su- 
preme ara  9oie  monarch  of  the  barbarians.     He 
alone,  among  the  conquerors  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem times,  united  tJie  t*vo  mighty  kingdoms  of 
Germany  and  Scytliin.  Thuringia,  which  stretched 
beyoml  its  jcIuhI  limits  us  far  as.  the  Danube, 
was  in  the  number  of  his  provinces :  he  inter- 
posed, with  the  wirit;ht  of  a  powerful  neighbour, 
III  (he  doiuiMic  iiffnirs  (»f  the  Pnuiks;  and  one  of 
his  »icutcnaiit»  cha.stised,   and   nlmoit    extermi- 
natid,  tli«»  Burgtindians  of  tlic  Khinc.     He  sul>- 
dued  the  isUudii  of  lliu  oceuu,  tlie  kin;;doms  of 
Scandinavia,  encompassed  luid  divided  by  the 


waters  of  the  Baltic ;  and  the  Hans  dt 
tribute  of  fiirs  from  that  northern  rei?ion, 
has  b».*en  protected  from  all  other  conqu 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  tlie  coiirM^< 
natives.     Towards  the  east,  it  is  difhcuU  tal| 
cumscribe  the  dominion  of  Attila  over  the ) 
thian  deserts;  yet  we  may  be  assured  th« 
reigned  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga ;  that  bej 
dreaded,  not  only  as  a  warrior,  but  as  i 
cian ;  that  be  vanquished  the  khan  of  i 
dable  Geougen  ;  and  that  he  sent  amt 
negociate  an  equal  alliance  with  the 
China.     In  the  proud  review  of  the  na 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Attila,  '\ 
never  entertained  during  his  lifetime  the 
of  a  revolt,  the  Gepidac  and  the  Ostrogoths  i 
distin^ished  by  tneir  numbers,  their  bi*« 
and  the  personal  merit  of  their  chieft.    Ar' 
king  of  the  Gepidts,  was  the  iaitltful  and 
cious  counsellor  of  the  monarch  ;  who 
his  intrepid  genius,  whilst  he  loved  tlie  mtldl 
discreet  virtues  of  the  noble  Walamir,  kiogcf^ 
Ostrogottis.     The  crowd  of  vuIe^  kmgs, 
served  under  tlie  standard  of  Attila,  were  i 
in  the  submissive  order  of  guards  and  do 
round  the  person  of  their  masters.  They^ 
his  nod  ;  they  trembled  at  his  frown  ;  and  111 
first  signal  of  his  will  they  executed  witiioul  F 
sitation  his  absolute  commands,     in  tiine] 
peace  tlie  dependent  princes  with  their 
troops  attende<l  the  royal  camp  in  regaltt 
cession ;  but  when  Attila  collected  his 
force  he  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  la  i 
of  five,  or  according  to  some,  700,000  ba 
See  IluNS.   The  circumstances  attending  , 
death  (about  A.  D,  453)  were  remarkable; 
the  festive  throng,  which  celebrated  hii 
with  a  beautiful  virgin  named  lldico,  h« 
late  to  bed,  oppressed  with  wine,  and  da 
the  night  a  blood-vessel  burst  and 
him.     In  tlie  morning  the  bride  was 
the  bed-side,  bewailing  his  death  aitd  hvi 
danger.     His  body  was  exposed  in  th« 
while  the  Huns  marched  round  it  in 
order,  singing  funeral  songs  to  his  pr 
was  ailerwards  enclosed  in  cofKns  of  i 
and  iron,  and  interred  privately  in  the 
prevent  the  violation  of  his  remains,  bj\ 
covery  of  his  grave,  tlie  slaves  who 
ployed  on  the  occasion  were  pot  to  death. 
ATTILATUS  Eqous,  in  old  law   * 
horse  dressed  in  his  haxness,  for  the 
cart, 

ATTTLUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  river-fiib,  of  J 
stur^on  kind,  called  by  some  adello,  adino,| 
adeno.     It  grows  to  a  very  Iai>^  siae,  and  ' 
full  grown,  casts  its  scales,  and  never 
fresh  ones,  but    remains  perfectly 
which  it  differs  from  the  conunon  star 
it  seems  not  to  differ  in  any  esaential  poitftl 
the  hussu  germanorum.    It  »  an  eaiabli 
but  is  greatly  inferior  in  taste  to  ib« 

ATTINGA,  in  ichthyology,  a  tptcmi 
diodon. 
ATTI  R'E,  V.  tc  n.  ^     Of  uncertaio  i 
Amn'iNc,  Sll  may  bcot 

Arroi'R.  J  out  deciding  the 

of  t!tymoloey,  thai  the  tiara  was  an  htad^ 
worn  hy  t'nrygian  and  Persian  priests  aad 
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ice  the  word  ts  found  in  Greek 
sbably  derived  from  die  Persic — 
\.  TBttitar  buecft  ttan.  JwumU. 

sed  corering  for  the  head,  slill 
'  natives  of  Penia,  in  contradistinc- 
irban  of  the  Turks,  is  worthy  of 
"  15  someumes  applied  to  the 
The  French  attirtr,   is  to 
7,  is  the  apparatus  necessary  to 
f  or  adorning. 

joot  geatlt:  breast  iiupire, 
.  iafoaioa ;  wui  put  jou  in  mind 
}  ouid^  whom  now  Oumt  le«ve*  oMiW, 
Spauer. 
tiagnem  to  Scriptore,  to  hkve   left 
ordered  by   the  church  ;  than  for 
it  to  the  wit  of  man,  to  devite  hi* 
Hooktr. 

I  ahall  be  Um  qoeen  of  all  the  fairies ; 
1  ia  a  robe  of  white. 
matfiaory.  Marry  Wha  cf  Windior. 
I  iha  hncB  mitr«  thall  he  be  attinid. 

Lm,  xvi.  4. 
,  the  Roman  otiire  grew  to  be  in  account, 
to  be  in  tue  among  them. 

Daoia  on  Ir eland, 
Xow  the  Mppy  boughs 

tbcouelves  with  blooms.        Philipi. 
with  miU,  whose  fields  with  bread, 
■apply  bim  with  mttirt, 

•  jisid  him  shade, 

Pope't  Od«  on  SatUvJt. 

mting;  the  attire  of  a  stag,  if 
sts  of  bur,  pevU,  beam,  gutters, 
ler,  royaJ,  fur-royal,  and  crotches ; 
ft  bock,  of  the  bur,  beam,  brow- 
palm,  and  spellers. 
Dttn  Denis),  a  French  Jesuit  and 
at  Dole,  in  Fninche  Comt^, 
died  in  1768  at  Pekin,  whither  be 
1  the  mission.     He  was  employed 
Kitrn  Long  to  paint  many  battte- 
,  which  he  wa«  so  much  pleased,  that 
tiie  dignity  of  a  mandarin,  and 
1  the  honor  of  the  title,  be  granted 
i  of  the  post. 
^B.     Ital.  attitudine.    Supposed  to 
I  low  Latin  aptitudo,  trom  apto, 
'  by  the  Italians  in  the  art  of 
!  the  gesture  fitted  for  the  display 
Bijr,  or  other  quality  of  form  ;  ex- 

hare  taken  his  opinion,  np«n  the 
I  «f  a  figure.  Prior'i  Ded. 

wiginab,    that  g;ave   rise  to 
Mr,  portnze,  and  mttiiudeM. 

AddtMon, 
I  mcient  geography,  a  promon- 
DOfth-weat  of  Corsica,  now  called 

JGII,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  once 
I  cOQOty,  on  the  road  from  Thet- 
•bout  twelve  miles  from  each, 
Ifrom  London.     It  is  also  tailed 
,  Thursday, 
ft  river  of  Asia,  which  rises  in  the 
north  of  llindostan,  and 
Ellis  into  tho  lndi».     By  a 
Kbau,  Schah  of  I'ensia,  :imJ 


the  Great  Mogul,  it  was  made  the  boundary  be- 
tween Persia  and  India. 

Attock,  Atac,  a  limit,  a  iovrsi  in  the  province 
of  Lahore,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Indus,  which  is 
here,  in  the  month  of  July,  from  ihree-fourilis  to 
one  mile  across.  Lat.  33°  6'  N.,  long.  71"  15'  E. 
The  ancient  name  of  Attock,  to  this  day,  is  Va- 
ranas,  or  Benares ;  but  it  is  more  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Atlock.  The  fortress  was  built 
by  Acber,  A.D.  1581. 

'  It  is  remarkable,'  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  *  that  the 
three  great  invaders  of  Hindostaa,  Alexander, 
Tamerlane,  and  Nadir .  Shah,  in  three  distant 
^es,  and  with  views  and  talents  extremely  dif- 
ferent, advanced  by  the  same  route,  with  hardly 
any  deviation.  Alexander  had  the  merit  of  dis- 
covering the  way ;  after  passing  the  mountains 
he  encamped  at  Alexandria  ParopamLsaiia.  on 
the  same  site  with  the  modem  city  of  Candahar ; 
and  having  subdued  or  conciliated  the  nations 
sealed  on  the  north  west-bank  of  tlie  Indus,  he 
crossed  the  river  at  Taxila,  now  Attock,  the  only 
place  where  the  stream  is  so  tranquil  that  a  briclgt» 
can  be  thrown  over  it.' 

ATTOLLENS,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation 
given  to  several  muscles  otherwise  caltea  le^-ato' 
res  and  elevaiores. 

ATTONITUS  MoRsos,  Aitomtus  Stvpob, 
an  apoplexy ;  also  being  planet-struck  or  blasted. 

ATTOR'N,  -^     Fr.  attourncr ;   arinr- 

Attor'ney,  t/.  &  n.  >narr,  Du  Fresne,  to  turn 

Attob'neyship.      3  over  to,  or  transfer;  to 
perfonn  service.    Ang.-Sax.  tyman,  to  turn. 
As  I  was  then. 
Advertising  and  holy  to  your  business, 
Nor  cbanginf  heart  with  habit ;  I  am  still 
Attormed  to  yoar  servtco.  ShaJupeare. 

Bnt  marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth. 

Than  to  be  dealt  in  attomej/thip.  Id. 

I  will  attend  mj  husband  !  it  is  my  office ; 

And  will  have  no  t^tomey  but  myself ; 

And  therefore  let  me  have  bim  home.  /</. 

I  am  a  subject, 

And  challenge  law  :  attorney*  are  deny'd  me  ; 

And  therefore  personally  I  lay  my  claim. 

To  mine  inheritance.  /</. 

Tho  king's  atiomeif  on  the  contrary, 

Urg'd  on  examinations,  proofs,  confessions.  Id. 

Despairing  quacks  with  cura<rs  fled  the  place ; 

And  vile  attomejft,  now  an  useless  race.  Pope. 

An  attorney  at  law  answers  to  the  procurator,  or 
proctor,  of  the  civilians  and  cannnists.  And  he  is 
one  who  is  put  in  the  place,  stead,  or  cum  of  another, 
10  mans(e  his  matters  of  law. 

BlackMli/ne'i  Commtntariei. 

ATTORNARE  Pkrsoxam,  in  common  law, 
to  depute  a  representative,  or  proxy,  to  appear 
and  act  for  another. 

ArroR^ARC  KEM,to  turn  overmoney  and  goods, 
that  is,  to  assign  and  appropriate  them  to  certain 
persons  or  uses. 

ATTORNATO  Faciendo,  vel  Recipiendo, 
in  common  law,  a  writ  to  command  a  sheriff,  or 
steward,  to  receive  and  admit  an  attorney  to  :\\y- 
pcar  for  the  person  that  oweth  suit  of  court,  to  a 
county  or  hundred.  Every  person  that  owes 
suit  to  the  counfy  court,  court-baion,  kc.  may 
make  an  attorney  to  do  his  suit. 

Attorney  at  Law  is  one  who  is  put  in  the 
place,  stead,  or  turn  of  another,  to  inatia!;e  his 
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matters  at  law.  FomieHy  t-vrry  siiitor  was 
oljliijerl  lo  appear  ia  person,  lo  prosecute  or  de- 
find  his  suit  (according  to  tlie  old  Gothic  consti- 
tution,) unless  by  special  licence  under  the  Icing's 
letters  patent.  Hiis  is  still  the  law  in  criminal 
cases ;  and  an  idiot  cannot  lo  this  day  appear  by 
attorney,  but  in  person  ;  for  he  hath  not  discre- 
tion to  enable  him  to  appoint  a  proper  substitute ; 
and,  upon  his  beinu'  brought  b«fore  the  court  in 
so  defenceless  a  condition,  the  judges  are  bound 
to  take  care  of  his  interests,  and  they  shall  admit 
the  best  plea  in  his  behalf  that  any  one  present 
can  suggest.  But,  as  in  the  Roman  law,  when  it 
was  in  use,  one  person  dould  not  act  in  llie  name 
of  another;  yet,  as  this  was  attended  with  no 
small  inconvenience,  men  were  allowed  to  litigate 
by  procurator!  ;  so  with  u^  on  the  same  principle 
of  convenience,  it  ts  now  permitted  in  general, 
by  divers  ancient  statutes,  wliereof  the  first  is  sta- 
tute VVe^t.  2,  c.  10,  that  attorneys  may  be  made 
to  prosecute  or  defend  any  action  in  the  absence 
of  the  parties  to  the  suit.  Attorneys  are  now, 
therefore,  formed  into  a  regular  profession  ;  they 
are  admitted  to  the  execution  of  their  office  by 
the  superior  courts  of  Westminster  hall ;  are  in 
all  points  officers  of  tl.e  respective  courts  in  which 
they  are  admitted  ;  and  as  they  have  many  privi- 
leges ou  account  of  their  attendance  there,  so  they 
are  peculiarly  suf>jcct  to  the  censure  and  animad- 
version of  the  ju(i?ei.  No  man  can  practise  as  an 
attorney  in  any  ot"  these  courts,  but  such  as  is 
admitted  and  swoni  an  attorney  of  that  particu- 
lar court.  To  practise  in  the  court  of  chancery, 
it  is  also  necessary  to  be  admitted  a  solicitor 
therein:  and  by  the  statute  22  Geo.  II.  c.  49, 
no  person  shall  art  as  an  attorney  in  the  court  of 
quarter  sesiiions,  but  such  as  has  been  re;jularly 
admitted  in  some  superior  court  of  record.  So 
early  as  the  statute  4  Hen.  IV.  c.  18,  it  was  en- 
acted that  none  should  be  admitted  attorneys  but 
such  as  were  virtuous,  learned,  and  sworn  to  do 
their  duty.  And  many  subsequent  statutes  have 
lafd  them  under  fartlier  regulations. 

By  Q  Geo.  II.  c.  23,  all  attornies  shall  be 
»wom,  adiiunistered,  and  enrolled,  before  they 
are  allowed  to  sue  writs  in  the  courts  of  West- 
minster; and,  after  the  1st  of  December,  1730, 
none  shall  be  permitted  to  practise  but  such  as  have 
served  a  clerkship  of  four  years  to  an  attorney, 
and  diey  shall  be  examined,  sworn,  and  admitted 
in  open  court.  Any  person  duly  admitted  a  so- 
licitor, may  be  admitted  an  attorney,  and  vice 
versa.  An  attorney's  bill  may  be  taxed,  and  if 
it  be  reduced  a  six^  part,  he  is  to  pay  tlie  costs 
of  taxation. 

Hy  34  Geo.  HI.  c.  14,  every  person  bound 
as  clerk  to  an  attorney  of  t!ie  courts  at  West- 
niutar,  pays  £100  stamp  duty.  After  admission 
in  one  court,  no  farther  duties  arc  required  for 
the  others.  Nor  are  farther  duties  required  for 
new  conirtcls  with  new  masters.  Ad  attorney  is 
privileged  from  being  pressed  as  a  soldier,  but  he 
may  be  drawn  for  the  militia.  He  need  not 
serve  any  parochial  or  borough  office  against  his 
will,  "["hey  m.iy  sue  and  be  sued  only  m  their 
own  courts.  Spocinl  bail  is  not  r*"quired  of 
them  as  defendanu;  as  plaintilTs  they  may  d«^ 
niand  it.  Payment  U)  the  .-ittomey  n  paymrnt 
10  the  principal.     An  attoiuey  has  a  lieti  ou  the 


money  recovered  for  liLs  client 
tain  the  amount  of  his  bill.  Att 
summarily  punished  by  an  attac 
being  struck  off  the  rolls  of  the  cour 
practice,  fraud,  or  corruption;  and  so 
(in  order  to  be  called  to  the  bar)  they  si 
off  the  roll  ou  their  own  application. 

Attorney  Genehai.,  a  great  law-offic 
crown,  whose  businen  is  to  exhibit  infbt 
and  prosecute  for  the  crown,  in  matters  < 
also  to  file  bills  in  the  exchequer,  for  ai 
concerning  (he  king  in  inheritance  or 
and  others  may  bring  bills  against  ih 
attorney.  His  proper  place  in  court,  n 
special  matters  of  a  criminal  nature*  i*^i 
attendance  is  required,  is  under  the  jt 
the  left  hand  of  the  clerk  of  the  crown ; 
is  only  upon  solemn  and  extraordinary  o< 
for  usually  he  does  not  sit  there,  bat  wi 
bar  in  the  face  of  the  court.  The  qoeei 
19  also  privileged  to  have  an  attoraey-g( 

Attobnky  of  the  ducut  codbt  « 
CASTER  is  the  second  officer  in  that  court 
as  assessor  to  the  chancellor  of  tlie  couji 

ATTORNMENT,  attourner.  old  Fr 
turn  over  to;  under  the  feudal  system, it 
of  a  tenant  to  his  lord's  alienation  of  the  » 
thus  securing  lum  against  having  his  fie 
services  transferred  to  another  without  h. 
ledge.  There  was  a  reciprocal  oblig^o 
tenant  to  obtain  the  lord's  consent  to  an; 
tion. 

ATTRACT  t>.  «c  a.      "|    Lit  attnk 

ATTRACTABIt'irr,  (vrHf     to     di 

AtTTtAc'Tiotr,  from  ad  an 

Attkac'tive,  n.  &  a«^'.  Vfroro    tranM 
Attrac'titely,  carry  over, 

Attrac'tivemcss,  To  draw  b 

Attbac'tob.  J  over;  to  ej 

real  but  subtle  agency  in  dtavring  an  ( 
its  subject;  to  conciliate,  to    win  the 
gain  the  affections. 

Setting  the  atiraetion  uf  my  good  puta  atk 
DO  other  chamu.  fli 

The  drawing  of  anttcr  and  jet,  sad  atfcv? 
botlici ;  And  the  atlntetiem  in  gold,  of  tli* 
qaicJuiivcr  at  distanee  ;  aad  the  a,fh  »ttitm  el 
diitancc;  and  that  of  fire,  to  naphtha;  an 
home  brrbt  to  wairr,  though  at  disiaaCf  ;  a 
oiLcn,  we  ahall  liandle. 

What,  if  the  aaa 
Be  centre  to  (he  world ;  and  other  ilan 
By  hit  aUraetim  virtue  and  thfir  owa 
Incited,  dance  about  Lim  variwM  miiai 

Adova'd 
She  «u  indeed,  aad  lov«l)r»  M  ( 
Thy  love  ;  not  thy  ralyectiett^ 
Loaditooea  and  touched  aeodlw,  iM  \ 
atlvcr,  have  not  amitCed  their  i 

If  the  itnwa  be  in  oil.  anibcr  < 
oil  make*  the  atrawi  lu  adhct*  to,  tkat  ik 
rise  onto  the  aiiractor. 

A  maa  should  tcarre  purwude  the  lAsIl 
Soadetone,  or  that  jet  and  aaibtT  itfMsMaft  M 
light  bodies. 

Shew  the  cue  of  approving  all  »n\mmt  n 
mon  cOcctiinUy  ailrmtt  all  to  tbia  iitiifaMfc^ 


atthaction. 
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Idianu  MtntU  and  Oainr-s. 

llMct  in  their  oamea.       Hudibra*. 

i  tkcs  tha  sua*  inccniivc*  ot  drtire  nn 

>  i^  aaaa  tMnetittmtt  in  ridie*,  ihe 

,  aoverrignty.     SotilA.  Sfrmon  xiv.  293. 

Kjr  b«  perfbnnMl  hj  hupul««,  or  tomt 

\i  I  OM  that  voffd,  to  (ignify  any  force 

i  tead  UwwtU  me  aiiothrr. 

SewtoH't  Optich*. 
'  to,  th«  BCKt  in  place, 
1*4  lU  aeighboar  to  cnibnice. 

Pope. 

I  Wii,  and  eT'i7  heart  lubdue '. 
iesild  •*«  onrort  fuch  ccowdt,  u  you  ? 

Id. 
Mid  transports  u«  with  a  conima.Qd- 
|r.  Ttrfil  lead*  lU  with  an  attractive  ma 

/J 

I  power  in  txhlie*  is  the  niost  uni 

' "      |>rotluc«(h  innumerable  effccu, 

tociai  appetite  in   human  soul* 

id  aource  of  moral  action*. 

Bfrktity. 
rata  to  atlraclivt  made, 
lan  to  eaaily  betray'd  ? 
(,  while  mad  we  baste  along, 
I  of  Peace,  ur  Pleasure '■  song  f 

CoUini. 

\  cvtcj  a^  must  have  had  atiracii^  bor- 
ao  many  nations  would   not  have 
'  L*  cctebrale  tha  rites  of  snpentition. 
BeaUie. 

>s-      The  word    attraclion   is    ein- 

?re»5  tl>e  power  by  which  bodies 

other ;  or  rather  that  which  gives 

ey  to  this  approximation.     It  is 

desif^nated  dtfTerently  a  its  ope- 

gre»ter  or  less  distances,  and  as 

of  matter  are  affected  by 

ctance,  viz.  that  of  operation 

e,  and  upon  maAs,  the  power  is 

in,  while  eontigtious  attraction 

jcy  of  the  power  as  exerted  upon 

ties,  and   as    openting  upon  dis- 

»  sensible. 

iposing  the  material  system  of 
ciin4nl*r.Ml  aj  havins;  a  mutual 
to  each    other,    what- 

_tii'  iM  at  which  they    are 

*re  or  absolutely  essential  prin- 
ritating  tendency  is  of  course 
ly  of  its  laws  have  been  iik- 
torijy  applied  to  the  expla- 
lena.    The  main  and  leading 
wtiich  characterise  gravitation  are 
J  on  bodies  is  directly  as  tlie 
'otnataBf  uad  inversely  as  the 
These,  then,  are  the 
gVDvrally.     (See  Gravita- 
we  other  species  of  attractions 
to  be   in  operation  upon 
but  whidi  are  apparently 
aon.     Such  are  the  magnetic 
tiorUf  which  some  nliilosophers, 
to  generalize  into  an  iden- 
'  |«n  adverted  to.    See  Mag> 

UCITY. 

rmalter  are  necessarily  composed 

'  Its,  and  the  power  by  which 

tef  separaie  particles  into  a  whole 

it  termeJ,  as  we  have  above 


stated,  contiiruous  attraction  ;  this  being  again 
subdivided  into  the  attnction  of  cohesion  or 
agEjegation ;  and  iiiJo  chemical  attraclion  oi 
affinity ;  the  former  being  exerted  between  par- 
ticles of  different  kinds  of  matter :  tlie  first  unites 
bodies  so  as  to  form  a^j<i°<!^^'^Si  t^'<^  essential 
properties  of  whicli  are  the  same  as  that  of  the 
particles  which  compose  it;  the  second  forming 
substance*  which  have  qualities  different  from 
those  of  the  bodies  that  have  entered  into  com- 
bination. 

These  two  varieties  of  contiguous  attraction 
may  perhaps  be  viewed  as  ultimately  the  same 
power,  the  difference  of  their  effects  being  rather 
refcrrible  to  the  difference  of  the  material  operated 
upon ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  consider  tlicin  dis- 
tinctly, as  the  effects  which  they  respectively  pro- 
dQce,  are  themselves  so  different. 

Tlie  attraction  of  cohesion  or  aggregation  is 
exerted  with  the  greatest  force  and  effect  when 
the  body  is  at  its  maximum  of  solidity.  In  this 
case  the  particles  which  compose  the  mass  are 
united  by  a  reciprocal  attraction  of  such  energy, 
lliat  tiiey  oppose  mechanical  attempts  at  sepa- 
ration, as  is  instanced  in  the  force  required  to 
break  a  solid  compact  stone ;  but  the  attractive 
energy  seems  in  different  states  of  solidification 
to  be  exerted  with  different  degrees  of  strength ; 
then,  again,  from  loose  solid,  the  gradation  pro* 
ceeds  to  absolute  li<[uid,  and  ultimately  to  ^;;a3eous 
and  vaporous  existence ;  in  the  ratio  indeed  of 
departure  from  solidity  does  tlie  attraction  of 
cohesion  become  weaker  and  weaker.  In  the 
condition  of  fluidity  '  it  is  only  exerted  under 
such  a  modificiition,  that  a  slight  impulse  is  suffi- 
cient to  disunite  the  p'lrts,  and  scarcely  any  re- 
sistance is  now  opposed  to  any  force,  the  opera- 
lion  of  which  is  to  brinp:  these  into  new  arrange- 
menls ;'  and,  when  vaporous  existence  obtainSi 
this  resistance  is  entirely  overcome,  '  the  parti* 
cles  instead  of  attracting,  now  repel  each  other ; 
they  are  made  to  approximate  only  by  pressure, 
and  they  recede  when  this  is  withdrawn.  Bodies, 
tiierefore,  exist  in  the  aeriform,  the  liquid,  or  the 
solid  state,  according  as  this  attraction  is  exerted 
between  their  particles,  and  it  is  this  power  which 
unites  their  particles.' 

It  was  supposed  by  the  earber  philosophers, 
that  as  the  attraction  of  gravitation  influences 
bodies  with  a  force  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the 
distance,  so  the  laws  of  attraction  between  the 
particles  themselves  follow  the  same  ratio ;  but 
the  adhesion  of  bodies  is  found  to  be  much 
greater  than  could  be  inferred  from  this  source, 
and  it  was  therefore  conceived  that  cohesive 
attraction  is  governed  by  a  much  higher  ratio, 
and  probably  tlie  cube  of  tlie  distances.  *  The 
moilerns  on  the  contrary,  among  whom  are 
Bergman,  Guyton  Morreau,  and  others,  have 
remarked  that  these  deductions  are  too  general, 
because  for  the  most  part  drawn  from  the  con- 
sideration of  sjiherical  bodice,  which  admit  of 
no  contact  but  such  as  is  indefinitely  small,  and 
exert  the  same  powers  on  each  olliet,  whichever 
side  may  be  obverted.  Thev  remark  likewisei 
that  the  consequence  depending  upon  the  sum 
of  the  attractions  in  bodies  not  spherical,  and  at 
minute  di«itun<:('s  from  each  other,  will  not  fohow 
the  inverted  ratio  of  tiie  square  of  the  distanuM 
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taken  from  any  |K.nnt  assiimed  as  the  centre  of 
yrrawity,  admitting  Uic  particles  to  be  governed 
liy  that  law;  hut  that  it  will  greatly  difTer  accord- 
ing to  tite  sides  of  the  solids  which  are  presented 
to  each  other,  and  their  respective  distances ;  in- 
somuch that  t}ie  attractions  of  certain  particles 
indefinitely  near  each  other  will  be  indefinitely 
increased,  though  the  ratio  of  t}ie  powers  acting 
upon  the  remoter  particles,  may  continue  nearly 
the  same.* — Ure. 

Much  however  is  requisite  in  application  to 
the  ratioitale  of  minute  attraction,  if  it  may  be  so 
expresse<i,  before  a  generalisation  of  its  laws  can 
be  admitted,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  witli 
respect  to  the  principle  of  gravitation  i^enerally. 
'  Speculation  on  these  heads  (says  tlie  same  able 
nutikor  from  whom  we  have  above  eKtincted,) 
may  be  regarded  in  ihe  present  state  of  science 
ns  standing  much  in  the  same  situation  as  the 
theory  of  gn;vity,  which  is  minutely  described  in 
Phitarch,  did  with  regard  to  astronomy  before 
tlie  time  of  Newton.  As  the  celestial  phenomena 
were  formerly  arranged  from  observation  merely, 
but  are  now  computed  from  the  physical  cause, 
gravitation,  so,  at  present,  the  science  now  re- 
ferred to,  is  the  science  of  matter  of  fact  duly 
arranged,  witlioitt  the  assistance  of  any  extensive 
tlieory,  iinroediatelj  deduced  from  the  figures, 
volumes,  densities,  or  mutual  actions  of  the  par- 
ticles of  bodies.' 

As  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
obsen-e  that  to  the  power  of  cohesive  attraction 
is  op[)0!ied  those  influences  which  ulter  the  forms 
of  boidies  from  solids  to  fluids,  and  from  fluids 
(n  vapor;  and  that  aggregation  is  thus  weaken- 
ed or  overcome  by  tlir«i:  opposing  inHuencea, 
viz,  mechanical  violence,  he-it,  and  chemical 
afjency.  The  first  is  instanced  in  the  operation 
of  powdering  or  pulverising,  and  other  processes 
by  which  separation  to  a  greater  thati  natural 
distance  is  ejected  of  tlie  constituent  particles  of 
matter^  Witfi  resjiect  to  heat  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  if  a  solid  substance  be  exposed  to  it  under 
circumstances  favorable  to  its  action,  the  volume 
of  the  substance  is  enlarged,  the  particles  com- 
posing it  are  therefore  separated  from  each  other, 
and  the  attraction  by  which  they  were  kept  in 
union  is  counteracted.  The  enlargement  of 
volume  continuing  to  proceed  as  the  heat  is  in- 
cro;ised,  until  tlie  point  is  readied,  at  which  the 
attraction  is  so  fur  modified  that  tlte  body  pus5es 
into  a  fluid  form.  If  the  application  of  heat  be 
continued,  the  particles  .ire  still  further  separated 
from  eachot}ior;  and  this  still  continues  increas- 
ing until  the  attraction  between  tliian  i»  overcome, 
a  repulsion  is  esuiblished,  and  the  fluid  passes 
into  the  aerial  form.  ('hemicA.1  action,  as  we 
have  above  remarked,  is  capable  of  efl'ccting  the 
same  formative  change.  If  a  liijuid  be  poured 
on  a  solid,  it  often  happen*  that  from  the  mutual 
iUtrai'tioH  t'tftted  hetwreti  them,  the  agvrevration 
of  the  solid  IS  subverted,  its  panicles  aredciach- 
e«l  "—  '  '  ''  d  through  the  liquid  so  as  to  be  no 
loti  'ible,  i.nd  not  even  to  unpair  tJio 

trail., I...      This    constitutes   the   chemical 

process  named  solution,  which  i»  merely  a  tatse 
of  til" mil  :»1  (oinbtiiutiun,  difTrring  from  others 
in  I  i.ince  lh.il  one  of  the  bodies  mitU 

iu  t  utiu,  au'J  L*oinmunicatc3  that  Icfin 


lo  the  oUier.     It  is  the  result  of  the 
nance  of  tiie  mutual  affinitv  of  the  I 
solid  over  the  cohesion  of  the  sohd.     TKjj 
exerted  to  a  solid  by  a  substance  in  f| 
form  may  in  like  manner  overcome  its 
and  cause  it  to  pass  into  the  aeriform 
even  the  mutual  attraction  exerted 
solids  is  sometimes  such  as  to  diroinisli 
of  cohesion  in  each  so  as  to  admit  of 
and  their  transition  to  a  liquid  state. 

We  have  now  to  notice  tliose  chan 
dies,  which,  as  opposed  to  t^ieir  mere 
existence,  may  be  regarded  as  the  maafl 
more  directly  and  unequivocally  of  whl 
be  called  chemical  agency ;  m.  that,  I 
the  power  is  exerted  between  the  paitl 
atoms  of  different  kinds  ;  the  result  of  tli 
effected  by  tliis  affinity  not  being  a  mere  v| 
having  the  same  essential  properties,  ihi 
haps  different  in  form,  but  being  al 
new  material. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Sir  Isaac  Ne 
first  to  indicate  with  precision,  the 
extent  of  this  power,  as  well  as  that 
tion.     In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Boyle,  cool 
servations  on  the  nature  of  acids,  and 
publications,  he  speaks  of  bodies  comf 
some  eases,  and  refusting  to  unite  in  o(J 
cause  in  the  one  instance  an  attraction 
the  other  it  does  not ;  and  he  furtSier 
compounds     being  again    decompose4 
agency  of  another  bo<ly,  owing  to  on  ; 
exerted  by  that  body  to  one  of  t)ie  prii 
the  compound,  superior  in  force  to  thi 
traction. 

Since  the  time  of  Newton,  the  subject' 
cal  attraction,  or  the  attraction  ofaffinity, 
investigated  with  abundant  ardor,  and 
success ;  rninute  observation  of  its  laws  uai 
noraena  it  produces,  has  develnptd  a  iiml 
most  interesting  facts  and  principlt^  w| 
fall  to  be  noticed  under  the  bead  of  Cia 
and  in  other  parts  of  this  work.  But 
one  leading  principle  by  which  it  ts  \ 
that  demands  to  be  noticed  in  the  prvscil 
it  13  this,  that  there  is  ^  general  rvcip 
saturating  proportions  in  uniting  bodttf 
other  words,  that  combination  u  efl 
definite  proportions  ;  the  full  develop 
this  law  was  made  by  Mr.  Dalton,  who, 
overturned  the  doctrine  of  indcfioiti 
taught  by  tlie  celebrated  Berthollet,  wd 
successful  in  showing  '  that  the  difiioi 
{xtunds  of  the  same  principles  do  nol 
each  other  by  im[>erceptiblf  graduuMii^ 
ceeil  in  successive  projiortions,  each  a. 
of  the  first.' 

ISo  far  indeed  as  tlie  fact  of  definite  pn 
goes,  we  ougiit  to  give  the  crL^lit  of  i 
and  detection  toHichterof  Ilfrlia.  Mr,, 
too,  in  hi*  Comparative  View  of  the  F 
and  Antiphlogistic  llieory,  published  H 
ginning  of  the  yi'ar  t7R':t,  had  plainly  1 
the  doctrine  of  multiple  projtoruon,  will 
to  llic  successive  coinpountls  of  the  n4 
tuc-nts;  but  to  .Mr.  Daltim  ts  due  lln 
having,  to  us**  tlio  bnguagi-^  of  Dr.  M 
»h(iwn,  *  lliat  in  idl  cases  the  sinip)i>  rl 
IkkLcs  ure  disposed  to  uiiiiv  atom  to 
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b  IB  excess,  it  exceeds  by  a  ntio  to 
I  bj  soac  multiple  of  the  numl)«r  of 

tm  of  oar  researches,  undci1a.ken  for 
oC  gi»i"5  the  reader  a  correct  notion 
rjr,  we  havu  found  no  statement  more 
tfiidx  on  the  subject  than  that  which 
bt  with  in  the  last  edition  of  Dr. 
ktnenta  of  Chemistry.  We  proceed, 
extfacl  largely  from  that  section  of 
rhich  is  deroted  to  the  consideration 
theory ;  the  sereral  objections  that 
proposed  to  this  theory,  we  purpose 
nthe  article  Cs^histrv, under  which 
opportunities  will  necessarily  occur 
ly  aJrerting,  both  in  direct  and  inci- 
to  the  doctrine  under  notice.  Wa 
howe>er,  take  occasion  to  say,  with 
Irom  whom  we  are  about  to  extract, 
ces  in  which  the  theory  ap-ees  with 

Kiysii  are  too  numerous  to  be 
cidental  coincidences ;  and  no 
hitherto  been  shown  to  be  ine- 
Vith   the  hypothesis.     Its  value  and 

if  not  con  (raid  icted  by  new  facts,  will 

lesa  felt  as  a  tpiide  to  further  inres- 
9  the  constitution  of  bodies,  than  as 

accuracy  of  our  present  knowledge ; 
irersality  of  its  application  to  chemical 

will  be  iCArctly  inferior  to  that  of 

avilation,  in  explaining  the  facts  of 

tophy. 
heixkical  combination  of  bodies  with 

lays  Dr.  II.  a  few  leadmg  circurn- 

r*  to  U;  remarked. 

bodies  unite  in  all  proportions ;  for 
■er  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  water  and 

\  combine  in  all  proportions, 
,  beyond  which,  oombina- 
place.     Thus  water  will  take 
)iis  of  common  salt,  until  at 
incapable  of  dissolving  any 
I  of  diis  sort,  as  well  as  in  those  in- 
I  first  head,  combination  is  weak 
l^ed,  and  the  qualities,  which 
components  in  their  separate 
V>  be  apparent  in  the  compound. 
many  examples  in  which  bo- 
proportion  only ;  and  in  all 
>porUoD  of  the  elements  of  a 
kbe  uniform  for  the  species.  Thus 
'  >rine  unite  in  no  oUier  propor- 
constituting   muriatic    acid, 
» we  1  of  the  former  to  36  of  the 
of  this  sort,  combination  is  ge- 
ic;  aud  the  characteiislicqu;diUcs 
I  are  oo  longer  observable  in  the 

lies  unite  in  several  propor- 
roportjons  arc  definite,  and,  in 
no  combination  ensues, 
we^ht  of  charcoal  combine 
Tor  with  16,  but  not  with  inter- 
im 64  parts  copper  combine  wiih 
iUt  t^  acid  with  those  propor^ 

kable,  diat  when  one  body 
Inn  wHb  another^  in  several 


different  proportions,  the  numbers  indicating  the 
greater  proportions  are  exactly  simple  multiples 
of  that  denoting  the  smallest  proportion.  In 
other  words,  if  the  smallest  proportion  in  which 
B  combines  with  A,  be  denoted  by  10,  A  may 
combine  with  twice  10  of  B,  or  with  three  times 
10,  and  so  on  :  but  with  no  intermediate  (juan- 
lilies.  There  cannot  be  more  striking  instances 
of  this  law  than  those  above  mentioned,  of  tl»e 
compounds  of  copper  and  charcoal  with  oxygen; 
in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  last  compound  may, 
in  both  cases,  be  observed  to  be  a  multiple  of 
tliat  of  the  lirst  by  the  number  2.  Examples, 
indeed,  of  this  kind  ha.ve,  of  late,  so  much  in- 
creased in  number,  that  the  law  of  simple  multi- 
Eles,  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Dahon,  bids  fair  to 
ecome  universal  with  respect  at  least  to  chemi- 
cal compounds,  the  proportions  of  which  are 
definite. 

Facts  of  this  kind  are  not  only  important  in 
themselves,  but  also  on  accouut  of  the  generali- 
sations that  have  been  deduced  from  them;  for 
on  them  Mr.  Dalton  has  founded  what  may  l)e 
termed  the  atomic  theory  of  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  bo<lies.  Till  this  theory  was  pro- 
posed, we  bad  no  adequate  explanation  of  the 
uniformity  of  the  proportions  oi  chemical  com- 
pounds ;  or  of  the  nature  of  the  cause  which 
renders  combination,  in  otlier  proportions,  im- 
possible. In  this  place  I  shall  offer  only  a  brief 
illustration  of  tlie  theory;  for  in  the  course  of 
the  work  I  shall  have  occasion  to  ap])ly  it  to  die 
explanation  of  a  variety  of  phenomena. 

Though  we  appear,  when  we  effect  the  chemi- 
cal imion  of  bodies,  to  operate  on  masses,  yet  it 
is  consistent  with  the  most  rational  view  of  the 
constitution  of  bodies  to  believe,  that  it  is  only 
between  their  ultimate  particles,  or  atoms,  that 
combination  takes  place.  By  the  term  atoms,  it 
has  been  already  stated,  wc  are  to  understand 
the  smallest  parts  of  which  bodies  are  composed. 
The  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  indeed,  against 
which  powerful  arguments  before  existed,  has 
been  rendered  still  less  probable  by  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton,  in  his  essay  on  the  *  Finite  Kxtetit  of  the 
Atmosphere'  (Phil.  Trans.  1822);  all  the  phe- 
nomena according  with  the  supposition  th.it  the 
earth's  atmosphere  'is  of  finite  extent,  limited 
by  tlie  weight  of  ultimate  atoms  of  definite  mag- 
nitude, no  longer  divisible  by  repulsion  of  tlieir 
parts.'  An  atom,  therefore,  must  be  mechani- 
cally indivisible,  and  of  course  a  fraction  of  an 
atom  cannot  exist,  aud  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms. 

The  atoms  of  all  bodies  probably  consist  of  a 
solid  corpuscle,  forming  a  nucleus,  and  of  an  a*.- 
mosphere  of  heat,  by  which  that  corpuscle  is 
surrounded ;  for  absolute  contact  is  never  sup- 
posed to  take  place  between  tlie  atoms  of  bodies. 
The  figure  of  a  simple  atom  may  readily,  tliere- 
forc,  be  conceived  to  be  s])herica).  But  m  com- 
pound atoms,  consisting  of  a  single  cenlrrd  atom, 
surrounded  by  odier  atoms  of  a  different  kind,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  figure  (contemplating  the  Sf>lid 
corpuscles  only)  cannot  be  spherical  ;  yet  if  we 
include  the  atmosphere  of  beat,  the  figure  of  a 
compound  atom  may  be  spherical,  or  some  shape 
approaching  tu  a  sphere.  To  determine  llic 
relative  diameters  of  the  atoms  of  bodies  is  a 
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for  it  is  not  probrible  that  our  knowledgM 
ever  extend  beyond  the  ratios  of  these 
When  only  one  combioatioo  of  any  two 
tary  bodie<!  exists,  be  assumes,  unless  tbe  oa>> 
Lrary  can  be  proved,  that  iu  elements  are  oniied 
atom  to  atom  singly.  Combinations  of  this  mt 
he  calls  binary.  But  if  sereral  compounds  eta 
be  obtained  from  the  same  elements,  they  ( 
bine,  he  supposes,  in  proportions,  expr 
some  simple  multiple  of  the  number  of  j 
The  following  table  exhibits  a  Tiew 
these  combinations : 


problem  of  considerable  difficulty.  With  respect 
to  those  of  elastic  fluids,  it  was  some  time  ago 
eflecled  by  Mr.  Dalton  (New  Syst.  p.  226),  and 
the  same  principle  has  been  lately  extended  by 
Mr.  Emmett  to  »oIid  and  liquid  bodies.  (Ann. 
Phil.  N.  S  .  ii.  110). 

Takrng:   for   granted  that  combination   takes 

Elace  between  tlie  atoms  of  bodies  only,  Mr. 
>alton  has  deduced,  from  the  relative  weights 
in  which  bodies  unite,  the  relative  weights  of 
their  ultimate  particles,  or  atoms,  which  is  all 
that  we  are  likely  to  determine  respecting  them; 

1  atom  of  A  +  1  atom  of  B  =  1  atom  of  C,  binary. 
1  atom   of  A  +  2  atoms  of  B  =^  1  atom  of  D,  ternary. 
3  atoms  of  A  -|-  1  atom  of  B  =  1  atom  of  £,  ternary. 
1  atom  of  A  4-  3  atoms  of  B  =:  1  atom  of  F,  quaternary. 
3  atoms  of  A  4-  ^  atom  of  B  =  1  atom  of  G,  quaternary. 

A  different  classiBcation  of  atoms  has  been  pro-  with  2  of  A,  or  wth  3,  4,  Cic.  When 
posed  by  Benelius,  viz.  1st,  elementary  atoms;  series  of  compounds  exists,  the  relJitiTe 
2dly,  compound  atoms.  The  compound  atoms  tion  of  their  elements  ought  necessarily, 
be  divides  a^^in  into  three  difFereot  species,  viz.  lysis,  to  be  proved  to  be  5  of  A  to  4  of 
1st,  atoms  formed  of  only  two  elementary  sub- 
stances united,  or  compound  atoms  of  the  first 
order :  2dly,  atoms  composed  of  more  than  two 
elementary  substances ;  and  tliese,  as  they  are 
only  found  in  organic  bodies,  or  bodies  obtained 
by  the  destruction  of  organic  matter,  he  calls  or- 
ganic atoms  :  3dly,  atoms  formed  by  tlte  union 
of  two  or  more  compound  atoms ;  as  for  exam- 
ple, the  salts.  These  he  calls  compound  atoms 
of  the  second  order. 

If  elementary  atoms  of  differeat  kinds  were  of    third  substance,  for  example,  with  C. 
the  same  size,  the  greatest  number  of  the  atoms    suppose  that  A  and  C  form  a  binary  com 
of  A  that  could  be  combined  with  an  atom  of  B    in  which  analysis  discovers  5  parts  of  A 
would  be  12  ;  for  this  is  the  greatest  number  of    C.     Then,  if  C  and  B  arc  also  capable  of 
spherical  bodies  Uiat  can  be  arranged  in  contact    log  a  binary  compound,  the  relative  p 
with  a  sphere  of  the  same  diameter.     But  this    of  its  elements  ou<;ht  to  be  4  of  B  to  3  of 
equality  of  size,  though  adopted  by  Bertelius,  is 
not  necessary  to  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Dalton, 
and  is,  indeai,  supposed  by  him  not  to  exist. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
weight  of  tlie  atoms  of  bodies  is  determined,  let 
us  suppose  that  any  two  elementary  substances, 
A  and  B,  form  a  binary  compound ;  and  that 
they  have  been  proved  experimentally  to  unite  in 


5  to  (4  +  4  =)  8  ;  or  5  to  (4  -^  4  =)  13 
or  contrariwise,  4  of  B  to  5  of  A ;  or  4  to  j 
5  =)    10 ;  or  4   to  (5  +  5   -h  5  =)  15.  i 
tween  these  there  ought  to  be  no  iub 
compounds :  and  the  existence  of  any 
5  of  A  to  6  of  B,  or  4  of  B  to  7{  of  A) 
clearly  established,  militate  against  the 
thesis. 

To  verify  these  numbers,  it  may  be  prop 
examine  the  combinations  of  A  and  B  with  j 


these   numbers  denote   tiie  relative 
their  atoms.     Now  this  is  precisely  the 
by  which  Mr.  Dalton   has  deduced  the 
weights  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitro^B| 
two  fint  from  the  known  composition  of 
and  tlie  two  last  from  Uie  proportion  of  1' 
ments  of  ammonia.     Extending  tlie  coo 
to  a  variety  of  otiier  bodies,  be  has  ol 


the  proportion,  by  weight,  of  5  of  the  former  to    scale  of  the  relative  weights  of  their  aionis. 

In  several  instances,  additional  eridciKC I 
quired  of  the  accuracy  of  the  weight,  i 
an  element,  by  our  obtaining  the  sii 
from  the  investigation  of  several 
pounds.     For  example : 


4  of  ilie  latter ;  then,  since,  according  to  tJie 
hypotliesis,  they  unite  particle  to  particle,  those 
numbers  will  express  tne  relative  weights  of  their 
atoms.  But  besides  combining  atom  to  atom 
smgly,  1  atom  of  A  may  combine  with  2  of  B, 
or  wiUi  3,  4,  &c.     Or  1  atom  of  B  may  unite 

1.  In  water,  the  hydrogen  is  to  the  oxygen  as     .     1  to  8. 

2.  In  olefianl  gas,  the  hydrogen  is  to  the  carbon  as  1  to  6. 

3.  In  carbonic  oxide,  the  oxygen  is  to  the  carbon  as  8  to  6. 


Whether,  therefore,  we  determine  the  weight 
of  the  atom  of  carbon,  from  the  profKjrtion  in 
which  it  combines  with  hydrogen,  or  with  oxy- 
gen, we  arrive  at  the  same  number  6 :  an  agree- 
ment which,  as  it  occurs  in  various  other 
iTisUnces,  can  scarcely  be  an  accidental  coinci- 
(ii  III  e.  In  a  similar  manner,  8  is  dcducible,  as 
ic-picscnting  tlie  atom  of  oxygen,  boili  from  the 
combination  of  that  base  with  hydrogen  and  with 
carbon;  and  I  u  inferred  to  be  llic  relative 
WLMght  of  the  atom  of  hydrogen  from  the  two 
{•nncipal  compounds  into  which  it  enters. 


In  selecting  the  body,  which  shf«uld 
sumed  as  unity,  Mr.  Dalton  has  ' 
fix  on  hydrogen,  because  it  is  n 
unites  with  others  in  the  smallc&t  [nu^ 
Thus,  in  water,  we  have  1  of  hydrogen  by ' 
to  8  of  oxygen ;  in  olefiant  gas,  1  of  V 
to  C  of  carbon ;  and  in  sulphurcted  hyil 
1   of  hydrogen  to  16  of  sulphur.    Ta' 
granted  that  all  these  bo<lic9  ar«  binary^ 
pounds,  we  have  the  following  scale  of  t 
expressive  of  the  rcloUve  wei^tU  of  the 
their  dements : 
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Sulphur 16 

Hlotttstoa  and  Thomson,  aiid  Professor 
^B  on  the  other  ha,nd,  hare  assumed 
^Bthc  decimal  unit  (the  first  making  it 
^ptood  l.and  the  third  100)^  chiefly  witli 
vio  Cacitiiate  the  eitimatioa  of  its  numer- 
ranpoands  with  other  bodies.  This,  it 
IS  io  me,  is  to  be  rrgreited,  eren  though 
ttngv  may  be  in  some  respects  for  the  bet- 
tetnt  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  chemi- 
ntat  Aoold  employ  an  universal  standard 
—fWfmrii  for  the  weights  of  tlie  atoms  of 
L  It  ii  easy,  however,  to  reduce  their 
en  10  Mr.  Dalton's  by  the  rule  of  propor- 
TduB  as  8  (Mr-  Dallon'a  nnmber  ior  oxy- 
anected  by  the  latest  experimenu),  is  to  1 
iiabcr  for  Dydtagoi),  so  is  10  (Dr.WoUas- 
Mobcr  foroxygen>,  to  1-35,  the  number 

E.  Dmrf  has  assumed,  with  Mr.  Dalton, 
tanof  hydroeen  as  unity:  but  that  philo- 
t,  and  Benehus  also,  have  modified  the 
f,  bjr  taking  for  granted  that  wuter  is  a 
saod  of  oo«  proportion  (atom)  of  oxygen, 
M  proportions  (atoms)  of  hydrogen.  This 
■daa  on  the  (act,  that  two  measures  of  hy- 
o  fas,  and  one  of  oxygen  gas^  are  oeces- 
to  form  water;  and  on  the  supposition, 
measures  of  difTereot  gases  contain 
of  atoms.  And  as,  in  water,  the 
to  the  oxygen  by  wei^t  as  one  to 
atoms  or  volumes  of  hydrogen  must, 
(hesisi  weigh  one,  and  one  atom  or 
eight ;  or  if  we  denote  a  single 
by  one,  we  must  express  an 
by  sixteen.  It  is  objectionable, 
to  this  modification  of  the  atomic 
it  contradicts  a  fundamental  propo- 
•f  Mr>  Dalton,  the  consistency  of  which 
al  principles  he  has  fully  shown; 
ckat  oooipound  of  any  two  ele- 
LiHfidi  ia  with  roost  difficulty  decomposed, 
■  ptcavmed,  unless  the  contrary  can  be 
^  to  be  a  btfioiy  one. 

if  mtf  to  detomine,  in  the  manner  al- 

Ckplaiiied,  the   relative   weights  of    the 

«f  two  elementary  bodies,  which  unite 

one  proportion.     But  when  one  body 

in  dinrreot  proportions,  with  another,  it 

Miy,  is  Older  to  ascertain  tlie  weight  of 

■,  tiau  we  should  know  the  smallest  pro- 

•  is  wUdi  the  former  combines  with  tlie 

TboBr  if  we  have  a  iKxIy  A,  loO  parts  of 

\ij  wcigkit,  ooinhtne  with   not  less  than 

of  Osyyen,  the  rclatire  weight  of  its 

•in  be  to  IMl  of  oxyvien  as  1(X)  to  thirty- 

ic,  mlociof  these  numbers  to  their  lowest 

as  r«a4y-fiT0  to  eight;  and  the  number 

-41 1 «  will,  iberebri',  express  the  rehjUvc 

at  ih*  alon  of  A.     Hut  if,  in  the  progress 

it  ibottid  be  found,  diat  100  paru  of 

'ecn  parts  of 

the  atom  of 

'  o  io  sixteen,  so 

.  will  »erve  to  cx- 

.,— .^.-   , —  .— .t  been   sometimes 
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made  in  the  weights  of  the  atoms  of  certain  bo- 
dies ;  changes  which,  it  may  be  observed,  always 
consist  either  in  the  multiplication  or  division  of 
the  original  weight  by  some  simple  number. 

There  are,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  a  few 
cases  in  which  one  body  combines  with  another 
in  different  proportions;  and  yet  the  greater 
proportions  are  not  multiples  of  the  less,  by  any 
entire  number.  For  example,  we  have  two 
oxides  of  iron,  the  first  of  which  consists  of  100 
iron  and  about  thirty  oxygen ;  the  second  of 
100  iron  and  about  forty-nve  oxygen.  But  the 
numbers  thirty  and  forty-five  are  to  each  other 
as  one  to  one  and  one-half.  It  will,  however, 
render  these  numbers  (one  and  one-half)  con- 
sistent with  the  law  of  simple  multiples,  if  we 
multiply  each  of  them  by  two,  which  will  change 
them  to  two  and  three ;  and  if  we  suppose  tliat 
there  is  an  oxide  of  iron,  though  it  has  not  yet 
been  obtatntid  experimentally,  consisting  of  100 
iron  and  fifteen  oxygen;  for  the  multiplication 
of  this  last  number  by  two  and  three,  will  then 
give  us  the  known  oxides  of  iron. 

In  some  cases,  the  peroxide  of  iron  for  in- 
stance, where  we  have  the  apparent  anomaly  of 
one  atom  of  one  substance,  united  with  one  and 
one-half  of  another,  it  has  been  proposed  by  Dr. 
Thomson,  Annals  of  Philosophy,  p.  87,  to  re- 
move the  dithculty,  by  multiplying  both  num- 
bers by  two;  and  by  assuming  that,  in  such 
compounds,  we  have  two  atoms  of  tlie  one  com- 
bined with  three  atoms  of  the  other.  Such  com- 
binations, it  is  true,  are  exceptions  to  a  law 
deduced  by  Berzelius;  tliat  iu  all  inorganic 
compounds,  one  of  the  constituents  is  in  the 
state  of  a  single  atom.  But  they  are  in  no  re- 
spect inconsistent  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Dalton ; 
and  are,  indeed,  expressly  admitted  by  him  lo 
be  compatible  with  nis  hypothesis,  as  well  as 
confirmed  by  experience. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  an  able  account'  of 
the  atomic  theory,  published  by  Mr.  Ewart, 
in  the  sixth  volume  of  Thompson's  Annals. 
Under  tlie  word  Equivalents  too,  in  Ure's  Dic- 
tionary of  Chemistry,  the  subject  will  be  found 
handled  in  a  masterly  manner. 

On  elective  amnity,  or  the  unequal,  and 
selecting  attraction  of  bodies,  and  on  the  causes 
which  modify  this  action,  both  in  a  simple  and 
complex  manner,  let  the  reader  consult  the  arti- 
cle CuEViSTRY,  in  tlie  present  work. 

Attbactives,  or  Attractive  remedies,  me- 
dicines which  are  to  be  externally  applied,  and 
which  by  their  activity  and  warmth  penetrate  the 
pores,  mix  with,  and  rarefy,  any  obstructed  mat- 
ter, so  as  to  render  it  fit  for  discharge,  upon  lay- 
ing open  tlic  part  by  a  caustic  or  incision. 

ATTRAHENTS,  in  medicine,  are  the  same 
with  matu rants,  digestives,  &c. 

ATTUAP*.  Fr.  aitraper,  to  catch,  seiie,  ap- 
prehend, over-reach ;  used  as  we  now  use  enlmp. 
See  Trap. 

But  Richard  hit  brolh«r  being  an  eupcrt  and  puli- 
tiqoe  man,  to  craftilyc  conuirycd,   and   so  wisely  or- 
dered  hknuelfe   in  hit  lUircoy  tcinpc«i,  thkt  be   wa» 
not  9ttrappt4  «yUier  with  net  or  tnitrc.   Gra/tun,  v.  2. 
Pur,  m\\  hi*  anDour  was  like  salvage  weed 

With  woody  moasc  b«dight,  aod  all  hi*  Meet 

With  oaken  leauos  •rtrsp',  tliat  fffnifd  fit 

For  taluage  weight.  ."^KOMrrV  Fitcnt  t^Mtmu 
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ATTRIBUTE,  -j     Lzl.  attribuojrom 

ATTRin'uTABLR,  iod  and  tribuo,  to  lay 

Attribu'tiok,  (athin(?to.    To  ap- 

ATTBtBu'Ttvi:,  n.  &  <w(;.J' portion,  to  give  a 
proper  share;  to  yield  as  due,  to  impute,  to 
tkscnbe,  assig;D,  charge. 

It  (envy)  i*  also  the  vHcit  ^ffectioQ,  and  the  moat 
deprived :  for  which  caiue  it  is  the  atlrilntte  of  the 
Devil,  who  it  called  the  envioiu  man,  that  aoweth 
Urec  atnon^t  the  wheat  by  night :  ai  it  always 
cometh  to  paas,  that  Bnvy  worketh  tublily,  and  in  the 
dark,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  good  thing*,  inch  ai  ia 
the  wheat.  Lord  Baam'i  Emayt. 

It  {Ake« 

From  oar  achievemcati,  Uio'  perform 'd  at  height. 

The  pith  and  marrow  of  ovt  attrilmte,     Shak^eart, 
If  ipeakiog  truth. 

In  this  fine  age,  were  not  thought  flattery  ; 

Buch  attriivtum  should  the  Douglas  have. 

At  not  a  soldier  of  this  acason's  stamp. 

Should  go  so  general  current  through  the  world. 

Id. 

We  suffer  him  to  persuade  us  we  are  as  gods;  and 
Qover  suspect,  these  glorious  attributiotu  may  h«  no 
more  than  flattery.  Dteag  of  PUtg. 

We  atfribule  Doihing  to  God,  that  hath  any  repng' 
nancy  or  contradiction  in  iu  Power  and  wisdom  have 
BO  repugiiancy  in  tbem.  TiButioit. 

Much  of  the  origination  of  the  Americana  seems 
to  bo  fUtributabk  to  the  migrations  of  the  Seres. 

HaU. 
Your  vain  poeis  after  did  mistake, 
Whu  ev'ry  attributt  a  god  did  make.    Drydcn. 

All  the  perfections  of  Ood  arc  called  hi*  altribule* ; 
for  be  cannot  bt  without  them.  Wat^'i  Logick, 

I  have  observed  a  campania  detcrmino,  contrary  to 
appearances,  by  the  caution  and  coodnct  of  a  general, 
which  were  mttrihuted  to  his  infirmities.  Temple. 

The  imperfectioa  of  telescopes  is  attributed  to  sphe- 
rical glasses  J  and  mathematicians  have  propounded, 
4o  figare  them  by  the  conical  scaioni. 

NevctonU  Opiicht. 

Aft  to  be  perfectly  just  is  an  aitrihuta  of  the  Divine 
Nature  ;  to  b«  so,  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities,  is  the 
glory  of  a  man.  Additott. 

Perhaps  it  may  appear  upon  examination  that  the 
most  polite  ages  arc  the  least  virttioas.  This  may  be 
attributed  to  the  folly  of  admitting  wit  and  learning 
as  merit  in  themselves,  without  considering  the  appli- 
cation of  them.  sUelt. 

Beneficence,  would  the  follower*  of  Epirurua  say, 
ii  all  founded  on  weakness ;  and  whatever  be  pre- 
tended the  Vindocss  between  men  and  men,  is  by 
every  man  directed  to  himself-  This,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  of  a  piece  with  that  hnppful  pbilowphy 
which  having  patched  man  up  out  of  the  four  ele- 
meols,  attribuUi  bis  being  to  chance.  Grone. 

Attbibute,  in  physics,  a  quality  determining 
aomethiog  to  be  after  a  certain  manner.  Thus 
undentaDdin^  is  an  attribute  of  mind,  and  exten- 
sion an  attribute  of  body.  That  attribute  which 
the  tnind  conceives  as  the  foundation  of  all  the 
re»t  is  called  its  essential  attribute ;  thus  extei^sion 
U  by  some,  and  solidity  by  others,  esteemed  the 
caUDtial  attributes  of  body  or  matter. 

ATTKiBtiru,  in  logic,  the  predicates  of  any 
subject,  or  what  may  be  afiinQed  or  denied  of 
aoy  thing 

AnaiBtriES,  in  paintini;  and  sculpture,  sym- 
bojt  added  to  several  fij^res  to  intimate  their 
ptuticular  office  and  character.    Tlius  ihc  eagle 


is  an  attribute  of  Jupiter ;  a  peacock 
a  caduceus,  of  Mercury ;  a  club,  of  lie 
a  palm,  of  Victory. 

Attributives,  in  grammar,  are  vi 
are  significant  of  attributes;  aud  tb 
adjectives,  verbs,  and  particles,  whi 
tnbutes  of  substances  ;  and  adverbs^ 
note  the  attributes  only  of  attributes.  ] 
who  has  introduced  this  distribution 
denominates  tiie  former  attributives 
order,  and  the  latter  attributives  of  tb 
ATTRITE,  )  Lat.  attero,  attril 
Attri'tion.  i  against;  ad  and  ta 
small,  to  wear  out  by  rubbing.  The 
bing  used  figuratively  by  theological  i 

Or,  by  coUiaioQ  of  two  bodiaa,  gxii 

Their  air  attrite  to  fire. 

From  theae  premises  it  follows^  tJut  i 

can  absolve   him  that  is  attrite,  he  may  | 

who  hath  affections  to  sin  still  remaining; 

who  fcais  b«ll,  but  does  not  love  God. 

Tayhr'i  PoUmtim 

AttritioH  is  a  trouble  for  sin,  merely  fbi 
punishment  of  it. 

This  vapoor,  aaccnding  incnsaaily  ( 
abyss,  and  pervading  the  strata  at  gi»< 
rest,  decays  tb«  boncs  and  vegetables  lod| 
strata ;  this  fluid,  by  its  continual  altriti 
the  said  bodies. 

The  change  of  tho  aliment  is  eflected, 
of  the  inward  stomach,  and  diiaolvent  liq< 
with  heat. 

ATTROVV,  in  botany,  a  luune  gi 
people  of  Guinea  to  a  plant  which  1 
cases  of  swellings,  boiling  the  leare: 
and  using  the  decoction  by  way  of  a  fi: 
It  is  a  species  of  kali,  and  is  called  I 
kali  Guineense  foliu  polygoni,  floribti 
in  modum  dispositis,  from  its  leaves, 
the  common  knot-giass,  and  its 
in  nindlea  round  the  stalks. 

AITltUMMAPHOC,  in  bolanf,^ 
by  the  people  of  Guinea  to  a  shrub 
boil  in  water,  and  give  the  decoct 
venereal  disease.  The  juice,  when  6t 
out,  is  snuffed  up  the  nostrils  to  ptoisol 
and  ctirc  disorders  of  the  head  and  Wf 
species  of  colulea.  Dr.  llennui 
gal  us. 

ATTUAL,  a  town  of  Arabia, 
the  province  of  Yemen.    Long. ' 

ATTUDSJE,  a  tovm  of  AraLiir 
between  Kusma  and  Sai-id.  Long.  * 
lat,  14°  40'  N. 

ATTUIE,  a  fort  of  Arabia,  in  Tdw 
on  the  coast  «f  the  Arabic  GtUf.  Loi^. 
lat.  17*  3r  N. 

ATTUNE.    To  tune,  to  set  to  a  liu 

Ain,  vernal  ain. 
Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  (fOV», 
The  trembling  leave*. 

Th'  ethereal  glow  that  stimwlataa  thy 
When  all  ih'  according  pcnren  hanooBi 
And  wake  to  energy  each  social  aim. 
Attuned  spaniancotts  to  liw  will  of  J«fB 
Be  these,  O  man,  the  triitm|iha  ol  tlqf  ( 
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ATTITRSATUS,   in  i>td  hw  Liliu,  an  at- 

ATVELEi  »  town  of  ancient  Gaul,  in  the  dis- 
tnci  of  Novrmtioputiiita  in  Aquttaniu,  on  the 
AUrot ;  ixm  called  Aire.  Lonj^.  0°  I6'  E.,  lat. 
ir  «'  jr. 

ATVUl'S,  *  rtver  of  ancient  Gaul  in  Aqui- 
QW,  DO*  Cftlled  the  Adour. 

AT^VAITJE,^ 

At»ii's,       f      In  twain,    in  two.     Gothic 

^•'•fiT,        /hoM,  two. 

'.-•0.  J 

'  ti  Ansi  pd  out  m  grvat  cry  and  dirdr.     Aod 
.nil  of  !&•  temple  ««•  to   rent  o  ftm  ffom  the 

iU  «kb  tkst  word  lie  pui  tipb  u  tore, 
likrM  Iki*  Itnul  rivir  would  ofiMliM, 
AalktU  \aa  pracn,  and  spake  tio  more. 

Ommtr,      The  Camftlaint  of  the  Black  Kniyht. 
tttitme  lutu;  j-rllow  locks  (liki*  scoldon  wire, 
^nUad  «kh  p«Brl,  ind  perliog  flowcn  attcern) 
Ik  Ukt  » |«*ld«B  Boalli'.  Iter  attire.  Spautr, 

Vldi  lkMl*)Mi  liideou*  Mnrrn  of  wind  aroM 
Vtt  hmdhi  Ihiutder,  aoJ  Hjuhtni&g  atwixf, 
hi  a  »«chiq««ke,  m  if  it  «traight  woald  1ooi«, 
1W«b14'*  faimitarinmt  ^m  its  centre  fitl. 

Id.     Faerie  ^uemr,  b.  ii. 

D  (Geor^),  \  celebrated  author  in 

Mwl    merhanical     inTesiigalion*, 

1   of  the  year  1746. 

liter  school,   where 

I  111  1 1  1  '      Six  years  afterwards 

iM  (WrlMi  to  Trinity  college,  Camhridgo, 

laidcfree  of  Hachelor  of  Arts  in  1769, 

tmik  «Jr  third  wrangler.     This  di«tinc- 

ipljr  »uffi(ient  to  give  him  a  claim  lo 

Blent  m  his  own  college,  on  the 

ha  flood  foreinoM  of  his  contempo- 

1^  m  4hie  time,  he  obtained  a  fellow- 

••>  albmrirdt  one  of  the  tutors,     lie 

IW  of  Arts  iu  1772  ;  and,  in  1776, 

a  Fellow  of  t}ie  Uoyal  Society  of 

IW  higher  branches   of  the  mathe- 

pfeviously  made  some  important 

ridge,  under  the  auspices  of 

ann^  Mr.  Atwood  UdivereJ,  for  severd 

jmx^  t  course  of  lectures  in  the  ot>- 

of  Trinity  colleire,  which  were  very 

anokdcd. '  In  17B4.  or  soon  aAerwards, 

f^  who  h.*A  Itfcomc  acquaititrKl  with  his 

^r  ttltading  hit  Iccturt^,  bestowed   on 

a  pMMI  otbot,  which  r^q^ired  but  litite  of 

ica,  in  order  to  have  a  claim  on  the 

</  his   tnathenutical   abilities    in 

dilcolMums.      He    died    universally 

ta  1807.    The  following,  we  believe, 

•  ce(t*(t  iM  of  Mr.  Atwood's  publications : — 

A  Oe«cnp(M«i  of  Experiments  lo  illustrate  a 

»necfL«:tuTrs,ftvo   1775,  or  1776.    2.  This 

li  WM  rvjinated  with  additions,   under  the 

I  cf  Aa  hmifta  of  i  Course  of  Lectures  on 

Fbadpla    of    Natural     rbilosophy,    8vo. 

17ft4.     3.    A  General   Theory    for 

of  the  Angte  subtended  by  iwo 

•f  wlikli  oev  is  ohaervod  by  Rays  aAer 

lUHr^ticiis  ^m  pbae  Surfices,  and   the 

\i^  Itrecily  to  the  Spectator's 

i  I ,  p.  39^.    4.  A  Treatise 

Ik    lIcUiliMux   Motion  and    Rotalioo  of 


Uodies,  with  a  Description  of  Original  Experi- 
m-ruis  r<fl.ttive  lo  the  Suhjcct,  8vo.  t'.-imbndge, 
1784.  5.  Investigations  founded  on  the  lliforv 
of  Motion,  for  determining  ihe  Times  of  Vibra- 
tion of  Watch  Balances.  Phil.  Trans.  1794.  p. 
119.  6.  The  Construction  and  Analysis  of 
(>eometrical  Propositions,  determining  the  posi- 
tions assumed  byhomogeneal  boilies,  which  float 
freely,  and  at  rest,  on  a  fluid  surface ;  sIm  De- 
termining the  Stability  of  Ships,  and  of  oilier 
Floating  Bodies.  Phil.  Trans.  1796,  p.  46. 
7.  A  Disquisition  on  the  Stability  of  Ships. 
Phil.  Tmns.  179R,  p.  201.  8.  A  Review  of  ihe 
Statutes  and  Ordinances  of  Assize,  which  have 
been  established  in  England  from  the  4th  year 
of  King  John.  1202,  to  the  37th  of  his  present 
Majesty,  4to.  London,  1801.  9.  A  Dissertation 
on  the  Construction  and  Properties  of  Arches 
4to.  London,  1801.  10,  A  Supplement  to  a 
Tract  entitled  a  Treatise  on  the  Construction 
and  Properties  of  Arches,  published  in  the  year 
1801 ;  and  containing  Propositions  for  Deter- 
mining the  weights  of  the  several  sections  which 
constitute  an  arch,  inferred  from  the  angles. 
Also  containing  a  Demonstration  of  the  angles  of 
the  sevenil  sections,  when  they  are  inferred  from 
the  weights  thereof.  To  which  is  added,  a 
Dt'scription  of  original  experiments  to  verify 
and  illustrate  the  principles  in  this  treatise. 
With  occasional  remarks  on  the  construction  of 
an  iron  bridge  of  one  arch,  proposed  to  be 
erected  over  the  river  Thames  at  London.  Part 
II.  By  the  autlior  of  the  first  part,  4to.  London, 
1804.  Dated  24th  Nov.  1803.  11.  A  Treatise 
on  Optics  is  mentioned  by  Nichols^  as  having 
been  partly  pnnted  by  Bowyer,  in  1776,  but 
never  cjmpleted. 

ATVClIlA,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  in- 
sects of  the  order  lepidoptera,  and  family  zygs- 
nides.  Its  generic  characters  are:  palpi  riimg 
considerably  beyond  the  clypeus,  anienorly  very 
hirsute  with  long  hair*,  wings  short;  posterior 
tibix  willi  scales  and  elongated  spurs. 

ATYPOS  :  from  a  nejr«itive,  and  rvwo^,  form; 
irregular,  a  wuni  used  by  tlieold  writers  in  medi- 
cine, for  such  diseases  as  did  not  observe  any 
regularity  in  their  periods.  Others  hare  used 
the  word  for  deformities  in  die  limbs ;  and  others 
for  defects  in  tlie  on^ans  of  speech. 

ATY  PI  S,  in  entomology,  a  (zenusof  the  class 
arachnides,  order  acera,  and  family  araneid». 
Its  generic  d^aracters  are :  eyes  on  each  side 
geminate  ;  labium  inserted  under  the  base  of  the 
maxillie,  very  small,  quadrate;  palpi  placed  at 
liie  base  of  the  external  dilatation  of  the  maxillar. 
lite  A.  sulzeri  has  been  found  iu  this  country  by 
Dr.  Leach,  and  inhabits  luHy  declivities,  where 
il  forms  a  deep  cylindrical  excavation,  seven  or 
eight  inches  long,  in  which  it  weaves  a  kind  of 
funnel  of  white  silk.  The  cocoon  in  which  the 
egg»  are  deposited,  is  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  this 
cavity  by  means  of  threads  attached  to  each  end. 

ATV  S,  the  son  of  Crasus,  king  of  Lydia,  is 
reported  to  have  been  bom  ton^e-tacked,  and 
of  consequence  to  have  been  dumb  for  many 
years ;  till  obscr>ing  one  of  Cyrus's  soldiers  goini; 
lo  kill  his  father,  his  passion  suddenly  broke  the. 
membrane  thai  held  his  tongue,  and  he  Cf  led  oul 
'  Save  ilie  king  *.' 
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Atys,  in  faUulou'S  hislory,  a  celehrated  shep- 
herd of  Phn-;;ta,  with  whom  Cyholc,  comnjomy 
called  the  molhp.r  of  ihe  goib,  fell  passionately  in 
love.  She  gave  him  the  care  of  hec  temple^  at 
the  same  time  inakinir  him  vow  he  would  always 
lire  in  celibacy,  lie  afterwards  violated  his 
promise  by  an  amour  with  the  nymph  Sangaria, 
on  which  account  the  goddess  brought  upon  him 
sqch  a  species  of  insanity  which  made  him  castrate 
himself  with  a  sharp  stone.  The  same  operation 
was  purposely  performed  by  his  sacerdotal  suc- 
cessors, in  the  service  of  Cyb*'le,  that  their  vows 
of  perpet\ial  chastity  roiirht  not  be  broken.  This 
is  the  most  generally  received  account ;  though, 
according  to  some  writers,  the  cause  of  the  fond- 
ness of  the  goddess  for  Atys,  was  his  introducing 
her  festivals  into  the  greatest  part  of  .Asia  Minor; 
ond  that  she  herself  mutilatea  him.  From  Pau- 
sanias  we  learn  that  Atys  vms  llie  son  of  a 
nymph  of  tlie  San  gar,  who  became  pregnant  by 
placing  the  branch  of  an  almond  tree  in  her 
Dosom.  According  to  the  passage  (Achaic.  c. 
17),  Jupiter  having  had  an  amorous  dream,  some 
of  the  impurity  of  the  god  dropt  ujioii  the  earth, 
from  which  a  monster  of  an  human  form  was 
produced,  with  the  parts  of  both  sexes.  This 
tnooster  was  named  AgdisUs,  and  was  by  the 
gods  deprived  of  the  characteristics  of  the  male 
sex.  Tne  mutilated  parts  having  been  thrown 
on  the  ground,  au  almond  tree  sprung  from 
them,  a  branch  of  which  one  of  the  daughters  of 
the  Sangar  took  and  put  in  her  bosom.  As  soon 
as  Atys  wm  bom,  he  was  exposed  in  a  wood, 
where  a  she-goat  nourished  and  preserved  him. 
While  in  the  wood,  he  was  observed  by  Agdistis, 
who  was  captivated  with  his  b«>auty ;  and  when 
Atys  was  about  to  celebrate  his  nuptials  witli 
the  king  of  Pessinus's  daughter,  Agdistis,  jealous 
of  a  rivdt,  infused  into  tlie  king  and  his  intended 
son-in-law  nich  a  spirit  of  madness  as  led  them 
to  attack  and  mutilate  one  another  in  the  struggle. 
We  farther  learn  from  Ovid,  that  as  Atys  was 
going  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  himself,  he 
was  changed  by  Cybele  into  a  pine-tree ;  and 
that  from  that  time  the  pine-tree  was  held  sacred 
to  the  mother  of  the  gods.  Divine  honors  were 
paid  to  Atys  after  his  death,  and  temples  erected 
to  bis  memory,  among  which  that  at  Uyms  was 
the  most  famous. 

Atys,  a  Trojan,  who  accompanied  lEnb&s  to 
Italy,  and  from  whom  it  is  supposed  the  family 
of  the  Atii  at  Rome  descended. 

AVA,  or  Akgwa,  a  city  of  the  Birman  empire, 
four  miles  west  of  L'mmarapora,  the  metropolis. 
It  is  in  lal.  21''5r  N.,  and  long.  95°  58'  E. ;  and 
was  once  the  capital,  but  is  now  in  ruin*.  Here 
are  two  large  temples,  one  of  which  contains  an 
ima^  ofGaudma,  (Gautama)  or  budd'ha,  twertty- 
fotir  feet  in  height,  and  ten  feet  across  the  breast 
There  arc  also  ^e  reliques  of  many  other  temples 
in  decay.  For  Ava.  as  an  empire,  see  BinuAN 
EKfiRc,  its  more  usual  and  modem  designation. 

AVA-AVA,  a  plant,  so  called  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Otaheite,  from  the  leaves  of  which  ihey 
express  an  intoxicating  juirv.  It  is  drank  very 
freely  by  their  chiefs,  who  vie  with  each  other  lo 
drinking  the  greatest  na*nb«r  of  draughts,  each 
draught  Vietng  about  a  pint;  but  tliey  kfitp  it 
cwuilly  from  their  woi4cn. 
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ATTACH,  or  Atacii,  the  ancient 
Avoch. 

AUAD,  a  mountainous  district  of  Anbil 
the  province  of  Yemen,  near  the  city  of  Uil 
Long.  44''  10'  E.,  lat.  14°  5'  N. 

AVACILA,  AwA-r»ciu,  a  considerable  m 
Kamschatka,  falling,  after   a  course   of 
miles  from  west  to  east,  into  a  bay  wbidi 
the  same  name.     Its  mouth  Is  rather 
but  deep  enough  to  admit  shipi  of  tlie' 
burden,  and  abounding  in  good  anchor, 
best  of  which  is  the  hariwur  of  St.  Peter 
Paul.     On  the  north  side  of  the  bay  is  r 
cano  of  Av  achat  which  constantly  smokes,  k..^-.^ 
it  has  had  no  considerable  emptioo  since  ITU, 
and  that  only  lasted  twenty-four  hours.    A  sol 
town  called  the  Avachinski  C>strog  was  begun  ii 
1 740 ;  it  is  in  a  tolerably  flourishing  state,  ui 
principaMy  supported  by   the    trade   in  b(W 
skins.     The  river  Avacha  has  a  course  of  shM 
tuneiy  miles. 

AVADOUTAS,  a  sect  of  Indian  Brali 
who  in  austerity  surpass  all  the  rest.     TIk 
sects  retain  earthen  vessels  to  hold  their 
sions,  and  a  stick  to  lean  on  :  but  none  of 
are  used  by  the  Avadoutas ;  they  only 
Iheir  nakedness  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  and 
of  tliem  even  Lay  that  aside,  and  go  stuk 
besmearing  their  bodies  with  cow-dung ! 
hungry,  some  go  into  houses,  and,  witlu>ut 
ing,   hold  out  tlieir  hand;  eating  on   the 
whatever  is  given  them.     Others   retire  t» 
sides  of  holy  rivers,  and  there  exiiect  the 
to  bring  them  provisions,  whicn  they  gi 
do  very  liberally. 
AVAIL',  V.  &,  n.  "I      Fr.  tviioir,  to  be 
Avail'able,         >  Lat  vaUo,  to  be 
Avail'ablekess.  J  be  in  health.    To  ^ 
advantageous  properties ;  to  be  of  force  of 
fication.    Tl»e  a  is  intensive. 

illl  ihlngt  lubjecl  to  action,  tha  will  does  S*  I 
cline  onto ;  u  reaaoa  judgt*  tbeai  nnt  i 
our  bliM. 

La««  human  are  amiilaUt  by  tf^iftiif 

Drako  put  one  of  bk  Den  to  dcatK,  bsvi^  mti 

thohty  nor  conuniwion  mmtiM*^ 

For  All  tbat  elie  did  come,  wrn  iwe  to  ItAsI 
Yet  would  bit  further  none,  but  for  mimil. 
I  chAT^tbe*. 
As  bf av'a  shAll  vork  ut  mc  for  tlun«  m 
To  tell  me  Uwly. 
We  differ,  from  thai  •upposilioa  of  iha  tCcac;, 
oPttiintiUmfem,  ot  •ait»bl«acM,  of  th«M  to  ib*  nd. 

Thnae  excelteat  bsmu  0«d  ham  tiBsrrniid  M| 
well  fmployed,  nanot  bat  isMk  mat  w ;  but  if  i 
wUe  i»erverted,  tbey  niiao  a&d  cokfowu)  mm. 
Bmrtm't  AnmUmff  of ," 
Truth  light  upon  this  way,  b  of  ao  mora 

lu  ihAO  rrrviuj.  

Nor  CAP  my  •trength  OM^l;  tmlm,  hf  tW 
Endu'd  with  force,  1  giin  xLe  virtiiry, 
Wltea  real  merit  k  waating;  it  atmib 
hsv«  been  cocoursfed  by  tho  girat. 

J*<7v'«  Frtftttm  to  kit 
Mean  Uma  he  royAf'i).  In  cAplunt  tKo  win 
Of  Jove,  oo  hi(h  Dodoaa't  holy  Kill  j 
WhAi  neaaa  niiht  b«M  hu  ttU  nHvnmm4,\ 
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I  ihc  lore  of  Rome  and  Greece, 
Mt.  twtaac,  entc^rpriM  ran  bring. 
wa*  naBtme,  or  pride,  tha  bosom  wring. 
Beattic. 
MiBBiACK,  in  ancient  Scot's  law, 
io  Inward-bold  ing,  by  which  the 
i  ntitlcd  to  a  certain  sum  from  his 
bis  attaining  tlie  nge  of  puberty,  or 
I  as  tlie  avail  and  rulue  of  his  tocher. 
;  B*naiLCts,  the  laiyest  of  tli^  Bah- 
ta  the  gulf  of  P^-rsia.  It  is  about 
Ji,  and  twelve  wide,  where  it 
les  the  fortified  town  of  Bah- 
mt  si&ty  poor  village.  Long. 
W»  36'  N. 

](1ES,  prtidigious  masses  of  snow 
roU  down  the  mountains  in  Savoy, 
aMMiDt  Btaoc,  to  the  extreme  danger 

\  Uom  the  loadrd  clitTs, 
},  loud  thnnd'rieg;  down  thoy  come, 
is  dire  rominouoa  »ll ; 

travellrn  and  twun*, 
I  Wfmdca  of  marcbiag  troop*, 
J  fai  ibe  dc«d  of  sight, 
I  dw  HBOlLcrtng  rain  hort'd.' 

are  150  or  200  feel  diameter; 
i  of  llie  )ce-rocks  which  break  by 
.  Avro  the  lops  of  the  precipices. 

Ar«LLoif,  the  cliief  town  of  an 

in  lite  depanment  of  the  Yonne 

'   1,  with  Its  strong  castle,  on  the 

>i]lation   4200 ;  that  of  the 

f  42,800.      It  is  twenty  leagues 

AvoLOx,  a  peninsula  of  New- 
ly or  AralojitA,  the  ancient  name  of 
•b0«  king  AJthur  was  buhed.  See 

CLtvrOXKURY. 

[Fcsdinand  Francis  d'),  marquis  of 
fan  in  the   kinsdoin  of  Naples. 
ibe  »errice  of  <.harle?  V.  and  ac- 
•nny  to  Uie  battle  of  Haveiina, 
1«  prisoner.     Durinf^  his  cap- 
elf  in  writinp  a  Di.-ilo{rue 
il  tu  his  wife.     After  his 
l%BlCfcd  Into  the  emperor's  ser- 
luuil  nt  the  tuking  of  Milan, 
1545,  aged  tbmy-six. 

d'),  marqtiis  del  Vasto,  was 

He  wa«  a  near  relation  of  the 

Itktwtv  a  u'riloui  officer  in  the 

»  V.     »'     '     '       1.^40. 

<heTu  >iurc,a  fine  for 

Se  governor  of 

^tjvcral  nations 

1  ^       nicr,  he  lakes 

1  of  punishing  all  crimes 

9t  Jt^n,  unless  it  be  the 

tTw*. 

T,  ike  IroBt  of  an  army.    See  Van. 
u  dcteedl  hj  Mr.  Chatmf rs,  a  French 
pMputjit^  before,  or  any  priority  in 
totnetimes  used  in  coin- 
er but  TOOTV  usually  con- 
fvanot,  t«nt,  or  van. 
,|ic.     S*e  Vas  Fosse. 


AvANT-TfUAiiD,  avantgarde,  French.  The  nm  ' 
the  first  body  of  an  army. — Tlie  horsemen  might 
issue  forth  without  disturbance  of  the  foot,  and 
tlie  avant-guard  without  shuffling  with  the  battaii 
or  arriere. —  Howard. 

AvANT  Mire,  an  outward  wall. 

Avast  Peach,  a  peach  early  ripe. 

AvANT  Wabd,  the  van  of  an  army. 

AVANTE,  among  ancient  medical  authors, 
a  name  given  to  a  disease,  seeming,  from  tlieir 
accounts  of  it  to  be  the  same  witli  liypochon- 
driasis. 

AVANTIO  (John  Mario),  an  Italian  lawyer 
of  great  eminence,  bom  in  t564.  He  displayed 
his  abilities  first  at  Ferrara,  and  afterwards  at 
Padua  ;  at  which  last  place  he  died  in  1622. 
Besides  several  other  pieces,  he  wrote  an  eccle- 
siastical history,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
reformation. 

AvANTio  (Charles),  a  celebrated  physician, 
WIS  a  son  of  the  above.  He  was  author  of  a 
commentary  on  lite  work  of  Bapt.  Fiera,  printed 
at  Padua,  in  1649. 

AX'ANTURINE,  in  minertdogy,  a  species  o 
common  quartz,  containing  a  number  oi  minute 
fissures,  and  sometimes  crystals  of  mica.  These 
lie  in  pai-allci,  or  nearly  parallel  planes  :  so  that 
when  the  stone  is  cut  into  a  doublu  convex  figure, 
the  imaginary  plane  of  junction  of  the  two  sphe- 
rical segments  being  parallel  to  the  planes  in 
which  the  fissures  lie,  a  play  of  light  is  produced 
on  the  surface  of  tlie  stone.  The  most  beautiful 
varieties  have  been  found  in  Spain. 

AV'AIIA,  a  river  of  Gallia  Celtica,  mentioned 
by  Ciesar,  in  the  county  of  Brituriges,  now  called 
Aruon. 

AVARES,  one  of  the  predatory  tribes  in  the 
north  of  Asia  Minor,  who  made  great  ravages  in 
the  eastern  empire.  Having  penetrated  the 
Sclavonian  and  Greek  territories,  they  first  ap- 
peared on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  A.  D.  5^. 
and  established  themselves  at  Sirmium,  and  in 
Upper  Hungary.  Their  riches,  and  their  alliance 
With  ITiassilo,  chief  of  the  Baii,  alarmed  Charle- 
magne, who,  in  A.  D.  803,  attacked  them  in  per- 
son, and  drove  them  into  Corinthia.  They  hare 
been  conjectured  to  be  the  Aorsi,  or  Adorsi,  of 
Slrabo. 

Tliere  is  still  on  the  banks  of  the  K6iJLi,  in 
Lezgistan,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount 
Caucasus,  a  tribe  called  Aor  or  Avar,  whose 
lan(:iiage  is  a  peculiar  one,  but  has  an  affinity  with 
several  others  used  in  the  neighbouring  districts. 
There  is  tdso  a  city  of  this  name  consisting  of 
about  600  hou!^C5,  the  residence  of  a  hereditary 
prince  or  chief,  lie  has  considerable  influence ; 
and,  on  a  late  occasion,  a  neighbouring  potentate 
purchased  his  sister  in  marriage  for  £26,000. 
In  his  palace,  the  only  one  with  glass  windows 
in  eastern  Caucasus,  there  is  a  large  Itall,  well 
provided  with  pronsions,  constantly  open  to  a| . 
strangers.  In  the  city  of  Avar  fine  snawU  ar 
manufactured  from  the  wool  of  Caucasian  sheep; 
one  of  which,  an  ell  and  a  half  long,  may  be 
drawn  through  a  ring.  These  people  arc  wai^ 
like  and  courageous ;  and  their  chief,  the  Avar 
KJmn,  is  much  courted  by  the  Russians.  lie 
was  raised  to  tlic  rank  of  a  lieutenant-general, 
with  a  pension  of  10,000  silver  rubles  (X2000) 
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in  1 807.     He  can  brinjj  20,000  men  into  Uie 
field,  and  his  dependunl  kliun  10,000  more, 

AVARIA,  in  the  Turkish  and  Persian  domi- 
nions, a  sum  of  money  exacted  from  ihe  Clirislians 
or  Europeans,  to  be  quit  of  some  false  accusalion 
framed  on  purpose. 

AVARICE,  ^  Lat.  ctari/id,  avarus  : 
AvARic'ious,  /  from  avare,  to  covet,  to 
AvAnic'iousLY,  \  desire  greedily.  Applied 
AvARic'iousNESsA  to  one  whose  ruling  pas- 
Av'arous.  Jsion  is  the  acquisition  of 

irealth  for  its  own  sake. 

Now  good  men  '.  God  forgive  you  your  uegp«M, 
And  ware  you  fro  the  ti&ne  of  awtriee, 
Min  holy  p*nlon  ni»y  you  all  warice ; 
So  tliAt  ye  oSrtt  oobin  or  cUrlhigM, 
Or  ellea  cilver  brocbc«,  tpoor; ,  ringrt. 

Chaucer.  Pardetterei  TUtf. 
But  father  I  hcrde  you  lay 
How  the  auonnu  bath  yet  some  way 
Whrreof  he  maic  be  glad.     For  bee 
Mate,  whan  hytn  list,  hU  tr««urc  kc. 
And  gro|ic,  and  fele  it  all  aboute. 

Gateer.    Con.  A.  book  v. 
Thit  tpeech  haa  been  coadenined  as  mmrieiout ;  and 
F.u»tBlhJu«  judge*  il  to  be  «pokr&  artfully. 

Hrooine  on  iht  Odt/ttey. 
Ltucurioot,  amtticio%u,  faltc,  drrc-itful. 

Skahtp.  Macitth, 
TbiTC  pruw» 
In  ray  xaoti  ill-cotnpot'd  afTection,  luch 
A  Rl&Dchleftt  avarice  ;  that,  were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  land«. 

Skahtpeart. 
This  aoarict  of  praise  in  times  to  coroe  ; 
Those  long  inscriptions,  crowded  on  the  tomb. 

J>rjfien. 
Xor  love  his  peace  of  mind  destroys, 
N'or  wicked  anarie^  of  wcaltli.  Id. 

Avttric*  is  insatioble  ;  and  so  he  went,  still  puthing 
on  for  more.  L' Ettrange. 

Though  tii<>  ap|irehensiotiB  of  the  aged  may  justify 
a  cautious  frufality,  they  can  by  no  means  excuse  a 
surdid  martet.  Btair. 

An  insatiable  thirst  of  riches  renders  Pygmalion 
*irrry  day  more  wretched  and  detestable*  In  his  do- 
minions it  is  a  crime  to  be  wealthy  :  anarict  makes 
hint  j«-alnus,  suspicious,  and  cruel:  he  peneculcs 
(h(  rich,  and  he  dreads  the  poor. 

Hawkeiworth't  Telemachtu. 

AvAnicF.,of  all  the  various  passions  by  which 
mankind  is  povemed,  is  the  least  to  be  accounted 
for,  as  it  precludes  its  subject  from  all  pleasure 
except  that  of  hoarding.  Tlie  ambitious  man, 
the  iramester,  or  even  the  prodigal,  have  all 
something  to  plead,  by  way  of  palliative  for  their 
inordinate  affections  to  tlieir  respective  objects 
and  punuits  ;  but  the  subject  of  avarice  gratifies 
his  pftssion  at  the  expense  of  every  conveniency, 
indulRPOce,  or  even  necessary  of  life.  And 
though  convinced  that  money  is  only  the  means 
of  enjoyment,  not  the  end,  and  that  it  is  only 
valuable  as  far  as  il  is  useful  for  attaining  that 
f  nd,  yet  such  is  his  infatuation,  that  the  images 
of  hit  hngs  and  shining  metal,  with  all  the  an- 
nexed ideas  of  property,  enjoyment,  security 
a^iitBt  want,  independence,  &<?.  prevent  him 
from  using  the  means,  and  make  him  appear 
svithoul  pronerty,  in  misery,  in  want,  and  de- 
iiandeiii.  No  passion  is  more  opposite  to  tJie 
Itope  of  a  future  life  than  ftrahce. 


AVARtCUM,  an  ancient  town  of  the  B 
in  Gallia  Celtica,  situated  on  the  Avftrm,  i| 
fertile  soil ;  now  called  Dourgea.  I^ng,  2* 
lat.  4r  5'  N. 

AVAROMO  Temo,  in  botany,  a 
tree,  which  grows  in  the  Brasils.  The 
externally  of  a  ctnentious,  and  internal 
deep  red  color,  and  is  the  only  part  of  ill 
used  for  medicinal  purposes,  though  somil 
use  the  leaves.  But  the  bark,  which  i« 
whether  reduced  to  a  powder,  or  boiled  Xi 
as  a  fomentation,  cures  inveterate  ulcers, 
is  said,  h:ta  been  found  to  ctire  even  cand 
is  also  used  as  a  corroborant,  on  accoufl 
astringent  quality,  by  way  of  bath. 

Avast,  from  bosta,  Ital.  it  is  enough  :  d 
cease.  A  word  used  among  seamen.  It 
precedes  some  orders,  or  some  convrrnti 
answers  the  same  purpose  as — harkye,  Itstf 
tiike  heed,  hold.  Like  the  Ital.  aracci, 
it  means — be  attentive,  be  on  the  waK 
awake. — ^Tooke,  ii.  362. 

A\'ATAR,  in  the  Hindoo  mythology, 
nation  of  the  Deity.  Ten  of  tltcse  are 
lions  of  \'ishnii,  the  supreme  God,  in  I 
racier  of  preserver.  Four  are  the  sub 
Puranas,  or  sacred  poems.  Nine  of  tt 
believed  to  be  past,  and  the  tenth  is  yet  U 

The  first  is  the  Matsya  Avatar,  or  d« 
the  deity  in  the  form  of  a  fish.  Of  what 
this  fish  was,  the  sages  have  not  determin 
Vishniis'  object  was  the  recovery  of  the  li«| 
from  the  ocean,  in  which  they  remarai 
one  of  the  periodical  dissolutions  of  the 

The  second  isilie  Kachyapa,or  Kiirma, 
in  which  the  same  god  appeared  in  the  fij 
tortoise,  in  order  to  sustain  and  give  suj 
the  newly  created  earth. 

The  third  is  the  V'aTfiha  Avatar,  wIm 
peared  in  the  shape  of  a  boar,  and  pl(ia| 
the  waters  which  bad  overwhelmed  the 
one  of  its  periodical  desimcuuns,  fixed  I 
in  it  and  drew  il  up. 

The  fourth  is  the  Nam-siiiglia,  or 
Avatiir.  Kasyapa,  one  of  the  deson 
Daksha,  the  first  created  man,  Itad  tw 
whose  characters,  to  judge  from  their 
were  very  diflierent,  for  one  produced  i 
and  the  oilier  the  giants.  Amoog  d 
were  txvo  Hiranyktksha  and  lliraoyakt^ 
it  seems  stole  a  march  on  Brahini,  i 
compelled  him,  by  dint  of  their  austoi 
grant  what  he  had  no  mind  to  give  ll 
mortality.  Their  stieni^th  was  aJrai 
terrific,  so  thai  to  give  it  an  ei>dleis 
was  more  tlian  the  god  thought  prudent, 
ever,  he  could  not  resist  the  claim  of  el 
practised  for  some  thousands  of  yev 
therefore,  to  release  himself  from  this  i 
he  engaged  that  no  ordinary  being  should 
them;  and  that  ihey  should  not  dia  « 
day  ur  by  night,  in  earth  or  in  hearen, 
by  water,  or  by  the  sword.  SaUtA«(|  i 
assurance,  Ihty  immediately  began  to  tl 
wfll  they  understood  ihe  value  of  Uteir 
they  cimquercd  the  whole  earth,  i 
dethroned  Indru,  king  of  heaven.  Ik 
diat«ly  earned  his  cum  plaint  to  Biih 
very  coolly  answered  that  h«  eould  I 
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upon  wtioiii  he  li:ul  be&lowed  a 
i\  Uiat  perJiaps  V  tshnu  would.  Tbis 
^^iodly  iinJcttook  to  settle  the  busi- 
Indra  to  Ins  k.ingdora.  To 
he  assumed  a  mixed  form, 
ilf  lion;  he  conce:ded  himself  in 
1  Hiranya-kas'ipu's  palace,  and,  when 
monster  struck  itie  column  in  4  fit 
tpro&Deiiess,  out  started  Merasmg'ha, 
pant  by  bu  thi;;h,  and  ripped 
on  inatant.  This  was  certainty  t!ie 
Iff  of  tire,  water,  nor  the  sword ;  it 
lly  not  done  by  any  ordinary  bein^; 
it  done  by  day  or  night,  for  it  was 
11;,  »nd  it  was  also  under  the  eaves, 
luently  between  earth  and  heaven. 
Brahma's  promise  fulfilled.  How 
'vj  Hiranyakslia,  ur  fJold-eye,  was 
told;  but  V'ishnii  consoled 
kjra.4(as'-pu's  pious  son,  by  assur- 
inther  «<  rid  ascend  to  heaven. 
or  Vantana  i.]caruation.  was  ooca- 
l^lhti  tame  family.  Pralhad'ha  had  a 
ious  son,  uanicd  Bali,  who  daringly 
Itrings  to  himself,  and  performed  the 
or  sacrifice  of  a  hors«  so  oflen, 
any  thing  could  be  refused  to  him, 
ided  the  throne  of  heaven.  VishnCi, 
Lpplied  to  for  relief  apiinst  this 
giant,  convej'cd  himself  into  the 
i,  the  wife  of  Kas'ypa,  tlie  grand- 
and  was  bom  a  dwarf — Va- 
iDtire  size  charmed  the  tyrant 
'/him,  promiic'd  tu  give  what- 
ask.  He  modestly  demanded  iis 
could  be  measured  by  three  steps  : 
oo«  foot  on  earth  and  another  on 
started  a  third  from  his  bt:lly,  for 
■nUed  a  resting-nlace;  the  king's 
I  mly  one  that  could  be  found,  and 
Brs  with  tlie  god,  whose  power 
juLible,  Bali  consented  lo  go 
k,  or  hell,  on  a  promise  of  \'isbnh'.* 
)ius  did  a  dwarf  rvpre-^;*  the  turbu- 

or  Parvii-Rama  Avatnr,  Vishna 
tld,  as  t!ie  son  of  Jamadagui,  a 
sttge  B'hrigu,  in  order  lo  chas- 
caste,  or  Kshatriyas,  whose  in- 
irtler  had  become  insuperable. 
j;,named  .\rjuna,  took  af^incy  (o 
r,  oamed  Kuina-d'lienu,  the  pro- 
Sa^i,  and  attacking  her  posstissor 
Airoy,  roati'd  and  slew  him.  llama, 
\  todiess  sage,  determined  to  avenge 
i,  (Uid  going  to  Kailiisa  (Olympus), 
Siva's  porters,  who  refused  ad- 
fUm,  presented  hin^self  lo  the  god, 
lk«d  frina  him  a  paras'u,  or  weapon  with 
lima.     These  incarnations  all 
Uya  Yuga,  or  Golden  Age  :  the 
>re  modem. 

Of  lUijna-chandra  AratAr,  was 

for  the  purpose  of  subduing 

who  reigned  in  LankA,  or 

off  Sila^  the  wife  of  Uam^, 

fax  home.     Their  contests  and 

'  of  Rama  are  the  sunject  of  the 

called  the  Rnmayana. 


Pralamha,  and  other  troublesome  ^auts,  who. 
it  appears,  were  not  confined  to  tlie  golden  age  of 
live  Hindoo  mythology,  made  an  eighth  incarna- 
tion requisite,  and  V'ishnii  again  descended  in  the 
formof  Bala-Rima.  Tliis  took  place  in  theDvva- 
par,  or  Brazen  Age,  and  brings  us  nearer  lo  the 
period  of  something  like  genuine  history. 

Budd'ha,  the  nmth,  overcame  the  giants,  his 
adversaries,  by  a  very  singular  artifice ;  he  pro- 
duced, by  his  preaching,  an  universal  scepticism, 
so  that  the  gods,  no  longer  compelled  to  grant 
prayers,  had  no  difficulty  in  ridding  the  world  of 
its  scourges,  these  all-powerful  giauts. 

The  K.alkl,  or  tenth  Avatar,  is  yet  to  come! 
He  will  be  the  son  ofaDnthman,  and  he  bom  in 
the  city  of  Samh'hala  at  the  close  of  the  Kali 
Yuga,  or  Iron  age.  He  will  appear,  say  the 
Bnihmans,  mounted,  like  a  crowned  conqueror, 
on  a  while  steed,  with  a  scymiur  blazing  like  a 
comet,  to  mow  do^vn  all  his  foes.  Plates  of  tlie 
incarnations  of  Vishnu  from  Indian  drawings, 
were  first  given  by  Athanasius  Kircber,  m  his 
China  lUustrata,  in  1067.  They  are  to  be  found 
also  in  Baldaeus  (ChurchiU's  collection),  whence 
they  were  copied  in  Mr.  Maurice's  Indian  An- 
tifjuities  :  which  see. —  Ward^t  View  of  Hindoo 
Literature,  Ac. 

AV'AUNCHERS,  among  hunters,  the  second 
branches  of  a  deer's  horns. 

A  VAUNT.  Fr.  ava/tl,  a  word  of  abhonence, 
by  which  any  one  is  driven  away. 

O,  he  is  bold.  And  bliuhea  not  at  death ; 

Avium/,  thou  hateful  villain,  get  thee  gone  I 

Shakipearr. 

AVAUX,  a  town  of  Champagne,  in  France, 
Willi  1500  inhabitants,  Wlonging  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ardennes,  arrondissement  of  Rhetel 
It  is  seated  on  the  Aisne,  not  far  from  Uheims, 
and  formerly  belonged  to  the  family  of  de  .Memes, 
from  whom  sprung  the  celebrated  diplomatist 
CMuudius  comie  d'Avaux,  ambassador  of  France 
at  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

AUB,  or  At;w,  a  baliwick  and  town  of  Fran* 
conia,  on  the  Gollach,  between  IJffenheim  and 
Ochsenfurt.  It  had,  in  1804,  about  160  houses, 
and  ll'iO  inhabitants,  and  belonged  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Rotlingen,  in  the  principality  of  Wuru- 
hurg,  but  was  united  to  Bavaria  in  1815.  Tli« 
hospital  b  well  endowed.  It  is  seventeen  milei 
south  of  Wurtzburg.  Long.  10°  10'  E.,  lat. 
49^  37'  N. 

AUBAINE,  in  the  ci-devanl  customs  of 
France,  was  a  right  vested  in  Uie  king  of  being 
heir  to  all  foreigners  that  died  within  his  do- 
minion. By  this  right  die  Frencli  king  claimed 
the  whole  inhentance  of  foreigners,  notwithstand- 
ing any  testament  the  deceased  could  make. 
But  an  ombasiSador  was  not  subjected  lo  it ;  and 
the  Swiss,  Savoyards,  Scots,  and  Portuguese, 
were  also  exempted. 

AUBF<,  a  department  of  France,  m  named 
from  the  river  bounded  on  the  north  by  that  of 
Marne;  on  the  east  by  Upper  Mame;  on  llie 
souUi  by  ihosft  of  the  Cote  d'Or  and  Yonne ; 
and  on  the  west  by  lliat  of  Seine  and  Manie. 
Its  dkief  town  v  Troyes. 

Ai;iiE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rise^i  in  the  de- 
partmi-nt  of  Upper  M^mcj  and,  running  tlituugh 
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tliat  of  Aube,  pa^es  by  Bar-stir-Aiihe  and  Arcis, 
and  ftills  into  the  Seine,  near  Nog<-nt. 

AUBENAS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Lower 
Vivarais,  in  Languedoc,  now  included  in  (he 
department  of  the  Ardeche.  arrondissemcnt  of 
I'rjvas,  It  was  for  some  lime  the  cajiital  of  an  ar- 
rondissemeiit,but  isnowonly  iheheadofacanloQ. 
llie  population  is  about  3315.  Aubc-nas  is  a  manu- 
facturing place  of  some  consequence,  containing 
silk-milU  and  extensive  cloth-works.  The  twisted 
silk,  called  organsin,  is  wrought  here  by  a  null, 
ronstructed  by  the  injjenious  Vaucansou ;  the 
average  quantity  manufactured  in  a  year  being 
550  cwt.  Here  also  are  made  handkerchiefs, 
neckcloths,  cliintzs,  and  stuffs,  partly  consumed 
in  the  country,  and  partly  exjxjrted  to  the 
Levant.  The  raw  niaturial  is  brought  chiefly 
from  Spam.  The  cloths  dyed  here  are  also  in 
great  repute.  In  tlie  nciiihbourhood  is  a  famous 
mediciiutl  spring,  and  niines  of  coal.  It  lies  on 
the  Ardeche,  five  leagues  S.  W.  of  Pnvas,  and 
135  S.  S.  K.  of  Paris. 

AUBERT  (Peter),  an  eminent  French  lawyer, 
bom  at  Lyons  in  1G4'2.  He  appeared  very  early 
in  the  world  as  an  author,  by  the  publication  of 
a  romance,  culled  Rt'tour  d  Isle  d'Amour.  He 
filled  several  important  .stations  in  the  city  of 
Lyons,  and  established  an  extensive  public  li- 
brary. In  1710  he  published  two  volumes  of 
Cases,  and,  in  1723,  a  new  edition  of  Richelet's 
Dictionary,  three  volumes,  folio. 

AUBERTIN  (Edmund),  a  French  Protestant 
divine, — was  bom  in  1595,  and  m  16.11  was 
chosen  minister  of  the  reformed  church  at  Paris. 
In  1633  he  published  a  work  on  the  Euclianst 
of  the  ancient  church,  which  was  attacked  by 
Amauld  and  other  Catholic  writers.  Ue  died  at 
Paris  in  1652. 

AUBEllY  (Anthony),  a  French  lawyer,  and 
historical  writer,  bom  in  1617.  He  was  very 
much  given  to  study,  taking  no  pleasure  m  the 
Imstle  of  public  business,  but  preferring  a  retired 
life.  The  following  are  the  principal  fruits  of 
his  labours  :  1.  The  History  of  tlie  Cardinals,  Ave 
volumes,  4to.  1642.  2.  Memoirs  of  the  Cardiiuil 
de.Richelieu,  two  volumes,  folio,  1660;  in  which 
the  churjcter  of  the  cartlinal  is  more  respected 
than  truth,  which  is  sometimes  sacrificed  to  his 

!>raisc.  3.  Tfie  History  of  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
bur  volumes,  12mo.  1751.  4.  On  the  I'rc- 
eminence  of  the  kings  of  France,  4to,  1640.  5, 
A  Treatise  on  the  I'reteniions  of  the  kintf  of 
France  to  the  Empire,  4to.  1667.  He  died  in  1695. 

Adbfrv  (John),  a  French  physician  of  the  se- 
▼enternth  century.  He  was  author  of  an  Apology 
for  Physic,  in  Latin,  Bvo.  printed  at  Paris  in 
1608,  >ujd  Mn  Antidote  to  Love,  m  French, 
12mo.  15.i9. 

AtutUT  (Loiiis  de  Maurier),  a  Fr*inch  writer. 
In  16ft*  he  published  Memoirs  for  u  Hi.<ttory  of 
Holland,  two  volumes,  I2ino.  He  <bed  in  l^^^?, 
leaving  Memoirs  of  Handuirgh,  I.uheck,  Hol- 
Btein,  Drnmurk,  and  Swedtti,  which  were  pub- 
lishi>d  at  .Ain>t»Td«iri,  in  1737. 

Al  liKSl'INi:  (Cluude  dc  I*;,  baron  of  Cha- 
leju-N.Tif,   Ht^v.-  ..  '' '   ' ')f  ;i  noblefaraily 

at  (  li:irtr-.iiii,  :ii  III   stcrttarj'  of 

iLitc  undrr  «(, \ > .  i  I  r.,nii'      Hr> 

died  in  15ti7. 


At'BESPisE  (Cbarrcs  de  I'),  marqim 
teau-Neuf.     He  was  cliancellor  of  Fi 
was  imprisoned  ten  years.    After  his  lil 
he  wras  taken  into  favor  by  Henry  I\'.     U| 
in  1653. 

AcBEspiNE  (Gabriel  de  I'),  was  of 
family  with  the  above.  He  became  bii 
C)rlean.s,  in  which  station  he  showed 
man  of  great  learning.  He  died  in  163 
fifty- two. 

Ainrsj-iNi:   (Magdalen   de   P),  a  ceV 
Frenrh  lady.    She  was  the  wife  of  de  N« 
seigneur  de  V'illeroi,  and  autJior  of  seven 
cfllenl  pif'ces  in    prose  and   verse.    Stwl 
in  1596. 

AUIilER,  or  AliBOcK,  the  Frtmch 
that    soft    whitish   substance    which  hn 
a   tree  between  the  bark    and  the  solid 
Mr.   Barkley  thinks    it   performs  the  of! 
veins.     It  may  he  considered  as  a  third  ] 
whose  fibres  are  less  compact  than  lbo9e< 
others,  and   is  properly  the  fat  of  the 
hardens  gradually,  and  becomes  impct 
|>art  of  the  woody  substance.     There 
trees  witliout  some  aubier,  which  is  more  ( 
thick  according  to  the  situation   in 
trees  are  planted,  for  the  more  they  are 
to  the   rays  of  the  sun  the  leas  aobier ' 
found  in  them.     In  the  oak  it  is  seldoal 
an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half  thick, 
a  tree  is  cut  down,  or  dies  in  the 
aubier  remains  alwa>s  of  the  same 
without  bemg  turned  into  solid 
liable  to  rot,  and  therefore  ra« 
take  care  that   as  little  aubier  it 
wood  as  possible. 

AUBIGNAN,  R  town  of  France,  in! 
naissin,  with  the  title  of  marqui.sate,  and  It 
liabitants,  nuw  included  in  the  def 
V'aucluse,  arrundissemeot  of  Orange.  It  oj 
for  its  oil.  Five  leagues  and  a  half  N. 
Avignon. 

AUBIGNE  (D'  Theodore  Agrippa), 
trious  I'rench  author,  was  born   lo   \' 
made  such  an  early  progress  in  letters, 
said  to  have  translated  PlatoS  Cnto,  fn 
Greek   into  French,   when    h«   was  onl] 
years  old.     His  father  dying  when  be 
tet'U,  he  attached  himself  to  the  cause  of] 
l\'.  under  whom  he  fouglii,  and  who 
gentleman  of  his  bedchuinbvr     He  9O0B 
a  favorite  with  Henry,  who  raised  him  to  I 
other  high  offices ;  but  hp  >•   i^n  iK  Ion 
vor,  partly  by  refusing  t"  iih 

sions,  and  partly  bv  a  dein  I  nfl 

bility.     Quitting  f-rnncc,  he  look  rrfogtj 
neva,  where  he  was  highly  honored, 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  writing 
works.    His  chief  production  t»  hts  Ht 
venelle,  from   t5.'>0  to  1601;  with  a 
count  of  the  Deatlt  <>f  Henry  IV,  time* 
folio.     The  first  \oh  lurcrl} 

when  the  parliamctir  (iilrroi 

burnt,  as  '  a  V.     '  .•■»«« 

only  wiUi  littl'  Ti  outr 

din*   ■'  ' •  ■'■•r. 

A  ■  (, 

in  ti      .  ,    ..^.,  .-_._,  oo 

in  a  fin«ptHin,  iwenty-fburauifritHKUtiMJ 
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strong  walls,  wide  ditches, 

Ti>e  castle  is  within  tiie 

iHUidjome.    Lod^.  2°  28'  E.,  lat. 

ci-derant  dukedom  in  France, 
he  duke  of  UiclimnntI    iti  Eng- 
iial  v(  tlie  duchess  of  Poilland, 
of  Charles  II.,  at  whose  so- 
her.     It  was  confirmed  to 
lond  and  registered  jn  the  Far- 
\a   1777,   but  abolished  with 

ship,  a  broken  kind  of 
uiuod  a  gallop, — accounted 

),  sometimes  called  liodiere,  a 
Bitiuted  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name, 
tt  Jersey,  three  miles  from  St.  Ilil- 
fort  is  defended  by  a  pier,  which 
iius  «ea,  ID  the  same  manner  a^  that 
town  >3  well  built,  and  much 
ts.  The  parish  church 
there  is  here  a  chapel  of 
oodays.   Latitude  49*^  7',  N. 

\,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Iria  mouogynia.  The  essential 
I  caljx  ftTe-leave<i,  corolla,  five  pt- 
!  many  celled,  echinale,  with  many 

I  all.    There  arc  three  species,  all 

|if<s  of  South  America. 


Anglicanura.  He  succeeded  to  sevenl  good  es- 
tates, but  laW'Suil9  and  other  mirifortuiies  ron- 
sumod  them  ail,  so  that  he  ^vas  reduced  to  abso- 
lute want.  In  this  extremity  he  found  a  va'uable 
benefactress  in  lady  Long,  of  Dracot,  who  gave 
him  an  apartment  in  her  house,  and  supported 
him  till  his  death,  which  happened  about  A.  1), 
1700.  He  was  a  j^food  Latin  (joet,  and  an  excel- 
lent naturalist,  but  somewhat  creduIoi]«,  and 
tinctured  with  superstition.  lie  wn)te,  1.  Mis- 
cellanies. 2.  A  Perambululion  of  tlie  county  of 
Surry,  in  five  volumes,  Bvo.  3.  The  Life  of  Mr. 
Hobbes  of  Malmsbury.  4.  Monumenta  Brilan- 
nica,  or  a  Discourse  concerning  Stonehcnge,  and 
Koll-Rich  Stones  in  Oxfordshire.  !>.  Architec- 
tonica  Sacra.  6.  The  Natural  History  of  Wilt- 
shire. 7,  Universal  Education,  and  several  olhir 
works  still  in  MS. 

AUBRIOT(Hugo},  a  Trencn  reformer,  from 
whom  the  appellation  Hugonoti.  He  was  trea- 
surer of  the  finances,  and  mayor  of  Paris;  aud 
under  his  magistracy  the  Hastile  was  built,  in 
1369.  Soon  after  he  was  accused  of  heresy,  and 
senienced  to  confinement  between  two  walls, 
from  which  the  Maillotins,  a  set  of  insurgents, 
released  him,  in  13B1.  He  however  left  them, 
and  retired  into  Burgiindy,  where  he  died  die 
foilowinp  year. 

AUBUSSON  (Peter  d'),  grand  master  of  the 
knights  of  Rhodes,  was  born  in  l>a  Marche,  in 


1423.     Having  entereil  into  the  order  of  St.  John 
,  a  district  or  bailiaf^e  of  Switzcr-    of  Jerusalem,  he  was  elected  grand   master,  in 
caaton  of  Bern,  and  territory  of    1476  ;  aud,  in    1480,  when  the  Turks  made  an 
kcnotains  several  villages,  mostly  at    attack  upon  the  island,  it  was  by  his  vigorous  con- 
Jun.  duct  they  were  repulsed.     He  obtained  a  car- 

river  of  Switzerland,  which    dinal's  hat  by  very  dishonorable  mcaris — the  de- 
re  district,  and  falls  into  the     livering  up  to  the  pope  prince  Zizim,  brother  of 
Bajazet,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Rhodes,  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  sultan.     He  died  in  1503. 

AU'BURN.  Sometimes  written  Adbon,  which 
it  is  suggested  may  be  the  piist  participle  of  to 
bren,  or  brin,  to  bum  ;  if  nasi,  browned.  Others 
contend  for  alburn,  from  whiteness,  re;prding  it 
as  a  color  inclining  to  while. 


la  mount  Jura  there  is  a  very 
»  a  natural  and  perpetual  ice- 
torn  is  he;iril  a  gruat  noise, 
Irraneun'^  river,  which  is  sup- 
the  Auboniie,  because  it  first 
sources,  about  a  hundred 
of  that  mountain. 
ItOWD  of  Switzerland,  in  the  above 
the  river,  seven  miles  noith 
'  Oeneva*  upon  an  eminence  which 
iivjly,  at  the  fool  uf  which  runs 
ipetuoui  torrent.     It  is  built 
amphitht'utre ;  on  the  upper 
a  rostle  with  a  court,  and  a 
jr  pillar*  of  a  single  stone  rach. 
^nig^«  and  thprv  is  a  most  d"?- 
,  Dot  only  of  the  town  and  neigii- 
,  but  of  the  whole  lake  of  ( leneva 
turrounds  it     Aubonne  is  si- 
miles W.  of  Lausanne.  Long.  GP 

ao'  N. 
^(Jobn),  F.  U.  S.  a  famous  En-Iish 
at  E«lon<Pien,  in  Wiltshire,  in 
■t  Trinity  college,  Oxford. 
lined  of  the  middle  Temple, 
ly  of  the  law  on  accouni  uf 
utt  in  his  private  afi'airs.     He 
hey  witli  sevcril  learned  men. 


Hi«  faire  owbenie  hJurc  bkJ  Dothtug  upon  it  Imt 
vrbiie  ribbm.  Pembmke'i  Arcadia. 

Not  waaton  irhite,  bat  «ttch  n  manly  colnui 
Next  to  ui  Attron,  tough,  and  niiuble  let ; 
Which  thowB  an  active  soul. 
lUatimoiit  and  Fteteher.      The  Tico  XaUe  Kimmtn. 

Thcae  curiou*  locks  «o  nptly  iwm'd. 
Whose  every  hair  a  soul  ilotli  hind, 
AVill  change  th«ir  auburn  hue  and  f;row 
Whitf   and  culd  a«  wiutir  itww. 

Carew,     Perimiuiom  fc  L"rii 

CloM  to  b«r  side,  in  radUivt  amis,  a  youth. 
Who  like  the  brolhrr  of  the  (ira«:c«  muvn. 
Hi»  head  tui(a»'<l,  diicovrn  oiiburn  Inrks 
I'lirt'J  thick,  not  Cowing. 

Glovtf't  Lfonidat,  hook  li 

And  not  a  year  bat  pilfrr*  n»  he  por* 
Some  yuuthfal  fr,ic<-  that  .ige  wcmlil  gladly  keep, 
A  tooth,  or  owbum  lock.  CtAcfitj'i  P.kvm. 

.  AUBUSSON,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  tlie 

iint  memliers  of  t!ie  Rnyal     department  of  Creiise,  thirty-seven  miles  north- 
tfue  history  and  .^ntuiuities  of    ca>t  of  Limoges.     Its  situation  is  very  irregular, 
Meoliar  Mody  ,    and   iontnbutei.i     on  the  river  Creuse,  in  a  bottom  surrounded  with 
Id  the  tiunous  Monasiicon     rucks  and  mountains. 
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AUCAGURELjiherapiul  of  ll»e  kiogdomof 
Adel,  in  Africa.,  sealed  un  a  mouutain.  Long. 
44°  25*  E.,  lau  9"  10'  N. 

AL'CH,  a  lown  of  France,  in  the  depanment 
of  the  Gers.  It  has  a  beautiful  cathedral,  and 
is  sixteen  leag^ues  west  of  'loulouse. 

ArcH,  or  Acu,  in  the  Gaelic,  signifies  a  field 
of  some  extent,  generally  arable  and  horizontal. 
In  comjwsition,  Auchen,  Auchin.  or,  as  it  ou^ht 
rather  to  be  spelt,  Auch-an,  signifies  the  field  of, 
the  panicle  an,  in  Gaelic,  heiiii;  always  the  sis^n 
of  llie  genitive,  when  pluc(>d  between  two  sub- 
stantives ;  although  when  prefixed  tn  one  sub- 
stantive, it  implies  only  the  delimte  article  lUc. 

AUCIiABEIl,  or  ArnADEH,  a.  hill  in  Aber- 
deenshire, in  the  parish  of  Forjpie,  un  the  south- 
east  declivity,  of  which  there  are  the  remains  of 
an  cleKant  circular  Roman  redoubt. 

AlClillSLKCK,  in  Gaelic,  a  field  of  rock; 
a  nari-sh  of  Scotland,  in  Ayrshire,  eighteen 
milca  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth  ;  memorable 
for  being  the  birth-place,  as  well  as  the  property, 
of  the  late  James  Boswell,  Esq.  The  soil,  ex- 
cept upon  the  rocks  and  banks  nf  the  rivers,  is 
poor  ;  but  tliis  is  compensated  by  its  abounding 
in  excellent  coals,  free-stone,  a  black  stone, 
which  is  fire-proof,  used  for  building  orens,  and 
other  tninerals.  It  has  also  a  lead  mine,  which 
some  think  rather  a  silver  mine,  but  it  has  nevtrr 
been  wrought;  and  two  mineral  wells.  It  has 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  cattle,  of  whose  age 
there  is  no  tradition;  and  is  ornamented  with 
an  elegant  mansion-house,  built  by  the  late  lord 
Auchinleck. 

AUCIIINLILY  LiKN  Spoot,  a  caUract  in 
the  parish  of  Fintry,  in  Stirlingshire,  over  which 
the  Carron  rushes  in  its  course  from  t!arron  bog 
So  the  carse  of  Falkirk. 

Al'CIILOSSEN.l.ix  a  of,  a  lake  in  the  parish 
of  Lumphanan,  in  Aberdeenshire,  nearly  a  mile 
in  length,  and  above  half  a  mile  broad  at  tlie 
south  end.  It  produces  eels  and  pikes ;  some 
of  the  latter  six  feet  long,  and  twenty-five  pounds 
in  weight.  It  often  overllows  its  banks  in  summer. 
AL'CHMUTY  (Sir  Samuel),  lieutenant-^e- 
tieral,  G.  C.  D.  and  colonel  of  the  78th  rejriment 
of  foot,  entered  the  army  in  1776,  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  45th  rtgiraeiil ;  and  served  with  Sir  W. 
Howe  in  North  America,  the  three  following 
campaigns.  In  1783  he  held  a  company  in  the 
75di  foot  in  the  East  Indies,  and  was  present  at 
the  first  siege  of  Seringapatam,  uader  lord  Corn- 
wall is.  In  1801  he  was  appointed  adjutant- 
general  to  the  expedition  against  Egypt.  He 
was  ordered  out  to  South  America  in  lR06,wheie 
he  assumed  the  command  of  the  troops,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general ;  and  in  February, 
1807,  carried  Monte  N  ideo  by  assault,  after  a 
most  determined  resistance  ;  for  which  services 
lie  receiviMl  the  thanks  of  parliament.  In  1809 
lie  was  ftp(>oinlcd  comrajuidet-in-chief  of  the 
L'amatic  ;  and  in  IBM  reduced  the  settlements 
!>f  Java  and  Butsvia  under  the  dominion  of 
Great  Dritain,  for  which  he  again  obtained  the 
thanks  of  both  houses.  Un  his  return  to  Europe, 
Sir  Sauuiel  Micre^Jed  Sir  D.  Haird,  as  chief  of 
the  stafl*  tn  Irvland  llis  licaih,  uc>  asiuned  by 
apoplety,  look  pbc<  \ui:ust  11,  ISiJ,  in  tlie 
sni}-«i\th  y4%ir  of  tii4  ngr,  Ilis  remains,  after 
J) tog  in  tVtxe  at  KiUuaiuliaui  hospital,  were  ui- 


terreiJ  in  the  roj'al  Vault  tnChriatCliir 
dral,  Dublin. 

AlJCHTEIl,  a  Gaelic  word,  «gni 
or  upper,  which  in  composition  inakcf 
many  ancient  names  of  places.  J 

AUCHTERMLXHTY,  a  town  of? 
in  Fifeshitt^,  which  was  constituted  a  ruyi 
by  James  IV.  confirmed  by  James  VI.  | 
enjoys  all  the  privileges,  except  tliat  of  i 
a  representative  in  parliament.  It  hi 
bailies,  fourte<'n  counsellors,  a  treasQJ 
clerk;  and  four  fair$,  viz.  on  21st  Augi 
Tuesday  of  November  and  April,  and  19 
which  last  is  one  of  the  most  coiisiderabiil 
for  horses,  cattle,  &c.  The  church  was' 
1780,  and  au  elegant  manse  in  1792.  H 
manufacture  is  white  and  brown  linens.  ' 
AI'CKIjVND,  Bishop,  a  market  low* 
county  palatine  of  Durham,  with  a  po^ 
of  near  2000.  Here  is  the  palace  of  thf 
of  Durham,  began  in  1283,  by  bishop  B| 
is  a  nnhle,  though  irregular,  structure.  I 
miles  north-west  of  London,  and  ten  mill 
half  sthulh-west  of  Durham.  f 

Au(KLANi» (William  Eden,  lord),  wasi 
son  of  Sir  Robert  Eden,  bail,  of  West  Ai 
in  the  county  of  Durham.  Educated  J 
and  Oxford,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  bm 
ciety  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1769,  aw 
panied  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  in  1778,  to  i 
terms  witli  the  revoked  colonies  of  Atoet 
was  chief  secretary  during  tlie  same  nd 
viceroyalty  in  Ireland.  In  1785  he  i 
ambassiidor  extraordinary  to  ncgociatlt 
mcrcial  ueaty  with  France ;  ana  m  II 
formed  a  similar  service  with  Spain.  I 
he  concluded,  at  the  Hague,  a  treat j 
Great  Britain,  the  emperor,  an<l  thtf 
Prussia,  in  settlement  of  tlie  aJain  ot  Um 
lands  ;  and  the  same  year  he  wascrvaS 
Auckland,  of  the  kingdom  of  Inelaod. 
he  was  advanced  to  the  English  pe<fll| 
same  tillo.  Ixird  Auckland  was  coiMI 
able  diplomatist,  and  is  the  author  of 
lowing  works :  Tlie  Principles  of  Pw 
8vo.  1771 :  Five  Letters  to  the  carl  o( 
8vo. ;  On  the  Population  of  England,  ii 
to  Dr.  price,  Bvo.;  \  icw  of  the  TraUf 
merce  with  France,  8vo. ;  Tt.  '"  <■ 
Holland,  8vo.;  Remarks  on  i  < 

and  various  speeches  in  tlic  li<ju>c  ui  i4 
died  in  1814.  < 

AlICrHlN,     \      Lat.    ew" « 

.\i  r'TlONAUi ,  ^  Ai'Iw,  ill' '  I 

Alt'llOMta.  J<i>M-;t.  •  1 

to  lhO0e  who  xvill  I 

article  offered.    A  ii 

price  constantly  advuui  i  i  livk 

Duyer  ' 

And  miifh  nor*  hAoru.  Ui  tiv  hir'4.a| 

With  iHMrlMMMfy  buDiorr  in  tKy  ksn4  -, 

Provoking,  to  give  viotc.  Mid  k.ouckM(  i| 

For  (he  old  household  atufl,  or  pKrurr**  ] 

blMMare  lui«l«<apr«.  Ku'd  upon  nm 
Tkm  advenuM,  anU  amctimttr'4  m**y, 
Ctmftr't  Pntmt.    rA#    T»a.    took  I 

Avcrios.  in  old  medical  writing  d| 
mmt  of  an  aninuU  iwdy,  wbrrcbj  tf  « 
miiu. 


in  Roman  antiquity,  was  originally 
iaTsale,  perfonued  by  the  ()ublic  crier  sub 
,iutder  a  speai  stuck  up  on  the  occa- 
Vby  a  nia^pstrate,  who  delivere<]  ilie 
'«ai  temieil  auctio.  q.  d.  increase,  be* 
Is  were  sold  to  him,  qui  plurimum 
who  bid  most  for  tliem.  Tl«e  auc- 
I  called  Auctor ;  and  the  lemi  aucto- 
tbe  right  of  property  which  the 
[in  the  purchaser.  A  spear  being  $et 
9nim  as  the  sign  of  an  auction,  the 
hasli  venire;  (literally,  to  be  sold 
«p<ar)  denoted- a  sale  by  auction. 
rnti  law,  according  to  Uulier,  I'rmlec- 
tiriu.  2.  7.  held  private  bidding?,  by  or 
riLpf  tlief  seller,  to  be  fraudulent :  and 
HUk  wan  adopted  by  the  courts  of  l.iw 
Hatrj,  m  the  days  of  Lord  Mansfield, 
BdinaiioD  to  adopt  the  maxims  of  ilic 
It  IS  well  knuwn  ;  but  latterly  the  legis- 
teetaa  to  recosjnjse  ilic  pnidice,  by  ex- 
muh  private  biddings  from  the  duty  ini> 
A  nlos  by  auction.  A  sale,  however, 
Wteil  where  the  purchaser  w:is 
r,  and  public  notice  was  not 
r's  intention  to  bid  ;  but  that 
essential  to  the  validity  of  a 
'  be  a  content  between  one  or  more 
(8c*  Sugden's  1j»w  of  Vendoraj. 
the  auclioneer  commences 
k^h  prict;,  :u)d  g^dually  reduces 
person  closes  wiUi  his  otfer. 
\TI.  in  Roman  antiquity,  persons 
lists  as  gladiators,  and  received 
themselves  to  perform   in  the 

I  MlLrrcs,  soldiers  bound  by  oath, 

I  of  wages,  to  Krve  in  war.  They 

1 19  Ui*  exauctorali,  who  were  dis- 

payment  they  received  for  tlieir 

dennmifutie<l  aucloramentum. 

Jl  S,  -v      1^1.  finiidj,  daring;  from 

ktt,     '  avdco,  1  dare.  Tliese  words 

►  rs*,  4  descnlK?   that   bold  enter- 

/  prisiiiit    incautious    spirit, 

.  dcUberation,  undertakes  to  try  lu 

dhnx  r  have  t>rrn  khar])  and  crn- 

•  ilbottt    «fiirTility,   witty  without 

widicial  iinjjiirtrncy. 

Skaki)>nirr.   Larr's  Lahimr  Loll. 

villbif  apnn  maodBiM  aad  dir>-ciioii$, 

:  off  the  yoke  uid  as»By  of  d  itubr- 

il  in  iliokn  disputing*  thry  whieh 

•p««k  iearfnlly  anil  icndvrly,  aDil 

I  it,  mtdacumtly. 

Lord  Baecn'*  Emtft, 
llik  loMC  and  datntnaf^  nothing  nrrn- 
■ttde  full  rrrkning,  that  he  bbd 
rith  a  b*it.  and  Qmhed  tlio  uvtlti- 
ie  ''niuuJI,  and  nf  ihn   im»uI- 
HoUand'i  Lirif. 
W  !»»«  frrm  a  liillork'a  hidr, 
.  .d'»  aide^ 
f^ic*, 
■i  I..II   ;..■«. rn  his  lhl|;h«. 
Drjfitn'4  Vtfgil.   ALi%.  M. 
^httnA  Jiwltc«  nu^ht   lo  br  lallcit 
B,  »o  a  niiitd  prr|>art.-il  (o 


mret  danger,  if  exriteJ  by  its  own  eagerness,  and  aut 
the  public  good,  dcicivca  Qie  name  of  audacity  rather 
than  of  fortitude.  Stede. 

AUDE,  a  department  of  France,  lx>unded  by 
that  of  Arriege  un  the  west.  Upper  Garonne  on 
the  north-west,  Tarn  on  the  north,  Herault  on 
the  north-east,  the  Me<^literrarieaii  on  the  east, 
and  the  eastern  Pyrenees  on  the  soutJi.  It  is 
named  from  the  river. 

AuDE,  a  river  in  France,  which  rises  in  the 
Cerdag;ne  among  the  Pyrenees,  and,  running 
north  by  Alet,  visits  Carcassone,  and,  directinj{ 
its  course  by  Qiiillan  and  Limousc,  falls  into 
the  .Mediterranean,  a  liltle  to  the  north-easl  of 
Narbonne.  The  Romans  dug  up  gold  from  iis 
banks  and  channel. 

AL'DEAMSM,  the  same  with  anthropomor- 
phism,    Sec  ANTiinoPOMoni'uiTE. 

AUDEBKRT,  dermain,  a  counsellor  of  Or- 
leans, on  whom  the  senate  of  Venice  conferred 
Uie  order  of  knight  of  St,  Mark,  for  a  panegyric 
in  veise,  upon  the  republic,  written  by  him  while 
at  that  city,  Henry  II.  honored  him  with  a  pa- 
tent of  nobility,  lie  died  in  1.598  ;  and  his  poems 
were  collected  and  publtslied  in  1602. 

AiJDEBERT,  John  Baptist,  a  French  natural- 
ist, and  a  celebrated  engraver  of  natural  history, 
was  born  at  Rocbefort,  in  1759.  So  much  did 
he  excel  iu  the  just  and  elegant  represetitation 
of  animals,  that  his  productions  are  accounted 
among  the  most  valuable  in  the  line.  His  lirsi 
piece  was  L'llisl.  Nal.  des  Singes  des  Makis  et 
des  (JaleopitlitquGs  ;  a  folio  volume,  published  in 
1800.  This  wotk  drew  die  attention  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  luuseuui  of  nalural  history  at  Pans, 
who  recommended  it  and  the  author  in  honor- 
able terms  to  the  minister  of  the  interior.  He 
did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labors  :  but 
died  in  IHOO,  wliile  engaged  in  other  works  of 
equal  splendor. 

AUDEl'S,  or  Audus,  the  chief  of  die  Aude- 
ans,  obtained  the  name  of  a  heretic,  and  the 
punishmenL  of  liauishrnent,  for  celebrating  ea^iter 
in  the  iitanntr  of  llie  .lews,  and  attributing  a 
human  form  Iti  the  Deity.  He  died  in  the 
country  of  the  ( iollis,  aliout  A.  I).  370. 

.Vl'DIAMSM,  the  system  of  Audius  and  his 
followers;  particularly  as  lo  the  belief  of  the 
lutiiian  figure  of  the  Deity.  Sec  A»!Titnor(*Moa- 
i'airi>. 

\y'\nm.v^,  n.icadj 

Ai 'niuLY, 
At'nu.hct, 

Au'blENT. 

But  wbcti  this  lady  conieo  waa 
To  th'rtiiprrour,  tn  his  presence. 
She  said  aluud  in  atulicnee. 

Gowtr.  Com.  A,  book  ii. 
Viaihirs  are  «wi(iHcr  carried  to  thr  srnse  than  an- 
tliblri ;  a*  a{>p«aretli   in  thunder  and  lightning,  flai>ie 
and  rrj>ortof  a  piece.  Jiaeon't  Worfu,  n^\.  i. 

Tlirr^'forp  thn  Omnipotent 
Glernai  Fatlter  (  for  where  ti  nut  ho 
Present),  thus  lo  hii  Son  audtUy  ^>\»i,c. 

JMitlan.  Paraditf.  Lot!,  h.  vii. 

Don  Quixote  did  ptoscculie   his  ducounu;,   in  aiicii 

•ort,  and  with  m  pliaiing  ti-rmn,  as  hi:   had  «lni<mt 

ladured  his  audumtt  to  rslrrmliiui  (o  tic  jI  that  liiita 

at  least  c-xeuipl  from  hiH  irrutw. 

SMton't  Tratu.  of  Dun  Quimotf. 


Lat.  audio,  I  hear ; 
that  "which  may  be 
heard.  Loud  enouiiK 
'  to  be  heard;  sounding, 
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ArniCKCi  Corai  ;  a  court  belonging  to  the 
llchbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  equal  authority 
with  the  arches  court,  tliough  inferior  both  in 
dignity  and  anticjuity.  The  original  of  this  court 
was,  because  tlie  archbishop  of  (Canterbury  heard 
several  causes  extrajudicially  at  home  in  liis  uwri 
palace ;  which  he  usually  committed  to  be  dis- 
cussed hy  men  iL-amed  in  the  civil  and  canon 
laws,  whom  he  called  his  auditors;  and  so  in 
lime  it  became  the  power  of  the  man,  who  is 
called  causarum  negotionimque  audientis  Can- 
tuaretMis  auditor,  scu  ofRcialis.     Cowel. 

AtoiENCF-  Courts  are  chiefly  concerned  in 
deciding  differences  arising  upon  elections,  con- 
socratiotis,  institutions,  marriages,  ftc. 

ArDiENCE  is  also  the  name  of  a  court  of 
justice  established  in  the  VVesl  Indies  by  the  Spa- 
niards, answering  in  effect  to  the  parliamenl 
under  the  old  government  of  Francft.  These 
courts  take  in  several  provinces,  called  abo  audi- 
ences, from  the  names  of  tlie  tribunal  to  which 
they  belong. 

At'DiiNCE  OF  Ambassadors;  a  ceremony  ob- 
served in  courts  at  the  admission  of  ambassadors 
or  public  ministers  to  a  hearing.  In  England, 
audience  is  given  to  ambassadors  in  the  presence 
cftamber:  to  envoys  and  reaident*,  in  a  gallery, 
closet,  or  in  any  place  where  the  kinj  happens  to 
be.  Upon  being  admitted,  as  is  die  custom  of  all 
courts,  iltey  make  three  bows ;  aflt^r  which  diey 
cover  and  sit  down ;  but  not  before  the  king  has 
covered  and  s;il  down,  and  l.ai  given  tiiemlhe  sign 
to  put  on  their  hats.  When  the  king  does  not 
wish  to  have  lacm  covered,  and  sit,  he  himself 
stands  uncovered ;  which  is  taken  as  a  slight.  At 
Constantinople,  minislcs  usually  have  audience 
of  the  prime  viiier. 

AUDIENDO  ET  Tep.MtxANDO,  a  writ,  or 
rather  a  commission  to  certain  persons,  when 
any  insurrection  or  great  not  is  coramitli'd  in 
any  place,  for  the  appeasing  and  punishment 
Jiereof. 

AUDIENTES,  or  Auditobes,  in  church  his- 
tory, an  order  of  catechumens,  consisting  of  those 
newly.instnicted  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  not  yet  admitted  to  baptism. 

AUDIFUET(JohnBapti5t),an eminent  French 
geographer,  bom  in  1057.  lie  was  employed  on 
embassies  to  the  courts  of  Mantua,  Parma,  and 
Modena ;  and  was  author  of  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern (>eography,  3  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1689.  He 
died  at  Nancy,  in  17.33. 

AUDIGCIEU  (\ital  d'),  a  French  nobleman, 
born  at  Menor,  near  \'ille-franche  de  Koufrgue, 
ftbout  1505.  Besides  several  other  pieces,  he 
wrote  a  treatise  on  DueN,  primed  at  Paris  in 
1617;  and  Poems  on  diD'ereut  subjects,  2  vols. 
»vo.  161-1.     He  died  in  1630. 

AC1)1T.  V.  &  n.       -\      Lat.  audio,   I   hear. 

Ati'niiDR,  (To   audit    U   to   hear 

Al;'j>nunY,  n.  &  at//,  i  whatever  may  be  s»id 

Ai''oiTKr«s.  Jon  the  suhjeit  in  hand 

urith  u  view  of  poMing  a  jud^mciii;  k«>i*  rally 
applied  to  the  vxaminittion  and  p:issing  of  ac- 
ixninlA  liy  p<-ri>oiis  ik-noiiiinatvd  aii<lilors,  but 
who  arc,   rn-rhaps,  m  C  >.  more 

properly,  inspectors.     /  to  jicr- 

vi.«i)i«  Mho  hr.ii,  Mv\  •o.niiiuvj  I.,  k  1.  jiUce  in 
'■vhich  they  nrv  asseiublcJ. 


In  vain  »haiJ    tluii  be  ei[i«cted 

ycari  ^   which    tlie    irivt    philofophvr    ex 

being  tnnet  a>idit0r$,mach  lest  judgri  nf  tra^ 

Bp.  Hair*  Jtalmi 

Yet  went  she  not ;  m,  not  with  luch  diMl 
Delighlvd  ;  or  not  c&pable  bet  ear. 
Of  what  was  Ligk  :  such  pleafore  the  ie« 
Aiiaui  relaling,  the  sole  auditreai. 

Met  in  the  church.  I  look  upon  yoa,  a* 
fit  to  b«  wailed  nn  (as  yoa  are)  by  both  ■ 

Several    nf    Uii*    auditors  were,    pcsklj 
strangcn  to  the  person  whose  death  w«  immI 

Foh!  'iwa*  a  bribe  that  left  it  ;  he  ha» 
Comiptioa !  whoto  seek*  an  audit  here 
Pru(]iuou»,  pays  hi*  thbiil«,  ^me  or  6al), 
Wild  fowl  or  ven'ton  \  aikd  bis  errand  ap 

Will  make  your  very  heart  ctringi 
With  loud  and  everlasting;  dacli^ 
And  b«at  your  autUtory  drum. 
Till  you  grow  deaf,  or  they  g;row  d 

BeaUie.   The  Waif  amd 

AUDITA  QirEKELA^a  writ  which  IM 
him  who  has  taken  a  recognizance  in  ll 
of  a  statute-staple,  or  the  like^  and  ha*i 
obtained,  execution  from  the  mayoi  %M 
or  judges,  before  whom  it  was  entered 
is  granted  by  tlie  lord  chancellor,  »pa 
tlie  exception  suggested,  to  tlie  judged 
bench,  willing  them   to  grant  summd 
sheriJl'  of  the  county  where  the   cr«di( 
his  appearance  at  a  certain  day 
But  tli«  indulgence  now  shown 
granting  a  summary  relief  upon 
of  evident  O]»pres.sion,  has  ulmiwt 
writ  useUis,  and  driven  it  quite  out 
A  late  learned  judge,  Ch.  J.  Eyie,  i. 
4128,  states  that  the  court  will  ((rant 
motion  in  all  cases  wlierc  a  patty 
been     entitled     to    relief     by    auditX, 
TTie  legal  student  will  find   this 
expounded  iu  Mr.  Serjeant  \N  il 
Saunders's  Reports,  in  the  case 
vies,  vol.  il.  p.  137,  d. 

AUDITIUNALIS  Scuolasticv*, 
of  the  middle  age,  an  advocate  who  |^ 
for  his  clients  in  audiences. 

Auditors  or  the  Keveme,  or  of  ( 
quer,  oiKcen  who  take  the  accounn 
who  collect  the  revenue  and  taxes  nufl 
liameiit,  the  accounts  of  tl;e  sberiSs,  i 
collectors,  tenants,  customers,  jkC.  T 
of  die  excliequer,  an  oftc«  enjoyed 
one  of  considerable  trust.  He  is  to 
ler's  bills,  by  which  they  cfaaife 
all  the  monies  received  ;  and  by 
the  lurd  treasurer,  or  tlte  comm 
treasury,  he  draws  ail  orders  to  h« 
him  or  them,  for  issuing  iorth  all 
virtue  of  privy  seals,  which  are 
clerk  of  the  Pells*  office,  and  eotertd 
in  the  auditor's  olhce.  H<>  aUo,  Uj 
the  loid  treasurer,  or  commissii 
sury,  makes  deln-oturcfs  to  such 
nuities  or  [tensions,  by  lett«r« 
king,  out  of  tlie  exchetper,  and  di 
for  payment  to  the  tellers.  lie  ' 
the  state  of  the  aciount  of  each  lelkr, 
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>Iio]«  to  die  lords  of  the  Ireasary. 
ftod  lodjr-clay  the  nuditor  of  tfie 
■kes  a  declaration  ;  that  is,  Ite  de- 
tract of  all  accounts  and  payments 
tfi*  preceding  half  year,  one  for  t)ie 
be  Irtsisury,  and  the  other  for  the  chan- 
ge eichequer.    The  office  is  holden 

POKES,  in  church  history,  a  branch  of 
hcan  sect,  who  were  di%'ided  into  electi 
it*%  i  cortespondinji,  according  to  some 
i  clergy  and  latty ;  and  according  to 
rile  fitithful  and  catechumens  among 
By  the  Manichean  rule,  a  differ- 
'  life  was  prescribed  to  the  elect  from 
BiLtors.  rhe  latter  might  eat  flesh, 
le,  raarr}',  traffic,  possess  estates, 
cy,  and  thf  like ;  all  which  things 
len  to  the  elect.  The  auditor*  were 
lintain  the  elect,  and  kneeled  down 
'biasing.  Beausobrc  observes,  that 
lav  ecclesiastics,  and  in  general  such 
taoCranon  of  observing;  certain  connsels, 
lie;  such  as  the  clergy  and  monks, 
called  the  perfect  by  Theodoret. 
fwioe  the  laity,  and  so  denominated 
heard  in  the  charch,  while  others 

:^ted.    See  Aiidientes. 
LIUM,  in  the  ancient  churches,  was 
rn«  tlir  audierites  stood  to  hear  and 
The  auditorium  was  the  part  now 
^  ii».    See  Nave.    In  the  priini- 
irch  was  so  strict  in  keeping 
in  that  place,  that  tlie  person 
from    theoce   in    sermon-time  was 
council  of  Cartha:;e  to  be  excom- 

■=,  the  auditory  passage 
'  also  aurium  alveare, 
cted  in  it. 
f,  in  ancient  churches.    See  Auin- 

it  also  used  for  the  bench  whereon 
or  judge,  hears  causes.     At  Rome, 
,  had  auditones,  according  to  tlitir 
bo»e  of  the    superior  officers    were 
lU ;  those  of  the  inferior,  subscllia. 
i  had  their  auditories  in  the  portico  of 
palace.     Those  of  tlie  Hebrews,  at 
[rtties.    Tlie  judpo*  appointed  by  the 
bMributed  justice  under  an  elm, 
ly   planted  before  the  roanor- 
them  for  an  auditory. 
IV IS,  the  seventh  pair,  ariiing 
an'^ata,  and  distnbuled,  the 
tr  lo  the  tonjrue,  eye,  &c. 
id ',  the  son  of  Lord  Aud- 
Rodicsier  and  Hereford,  under 
was  a  man  of  ^at  learning  and 
r.     He  Cite  £4iX)  to  Lincoln  College, 
Unot,  aiul  was   also   a  benefactor 
ft   Church,   Oxford.     Ite  died   in 

'  Audley),  one  of  the 

•   under    Edward  III. 

ill  km:!   he  w.is  made 

rtck.     In   13A3  he  reduced  a 

country  of  \'alois  m  Fiance ; 

at  the  fiamous  l«ltlc  of  Poictier* 


in  1356 :  where,  having;  obtained  leave  of  Edwird 
the  Black  Prince,  to  charge  in  front  (in  conse- 
quence of  a  vow  he  had  madc\  he  performed 
extraordinary  feats  of  fiersonal  valor:  but  being 
at  la'*t  dangerously  wounded,  was  carried  out  of 
the  field.  In  1360  he  again  attended  Edward 
III.  to  the  wars  in  France;  and  after  the  peace, 
in  1361,  was  made  constable  of  Gloucester 
Castle,  governor  of  Aquitain,  ind  scnesclial  of 
Poictou.     He  died  .\pnl  1,  13B6. 

Arni.EY  (SirThnmas\deBccnded  of  an  ancient 
family  in  Essex,  was  bom  in  1488;  and,  having 
the  advantage  of  an  university  education,  was 
tiiken  notice  of  by  Henry  VIII.  and  appointed 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1529. 
Ilsviut;  pleased  the  king  in  tins  station,  he  pro- 
moted him  fartlier  next  year;  and  in  1532,  ap- 
pointed him  Lord  keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  on 
the  resignation  of  the  famous  Sir  Thomas  More. 
In  1533  he  made  him  Lord  Chancellor,  with 
suitable  emoluments.  In  1535  Audley  sat  in 
judgment,  and  pronounced  sentence  of  death 
upon  Sir  Thomas  More,  as  guilty  of  high  treason, 
in  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  king's  supremacy 
in  the  church !  Cpon  receivjtii;  sentence,  Sir 
Thomas  More  said  '  lie  had  studied  this  subject 
for  seven  years,  but  could  find  no  authority  for  a 
layman  being  head  of  the  church  ;'  to  which 
Audley  gave  this  decisive  answer;  'Sir,  will  you 
be  reckoned  wiser,  or  of  abetter  conscience,  than 
all  the  bishops,  the  nobility,  and  the  whole  king- 
dom ?'  For  tliese  and  the  like  services,  Henry 
created  Audtey  a  baron  and  a  knight  of  the  gar- 
ter in  153a.     He  died  in  154-*. 

At'KLEY  Castle,  a  fort  of  Ireland,  built  on  a 
promonlory  in  the  county  of  Down,  which  has 
a  prospect  of  the  whole  lake  of  Strangford. 

Aiut-EY  UoAi>,  a  part  of  Strangford  Bay,  on 
the  west  side,  on  the  coast  of  Down  in  Ulster, 
where  ships  may  lie  in  safety. 

AUDRAN  (Beuoit,  or  Benedict),  the  second 
son  of  Germain  Audran,  was  bom  at  Lyons  in 
16(31,  where  he  teamed  the  first  principles  of 
desiifn  and  engraving  under  his  father.  But  soon 
after  going  to  Pan*',  his  uncle  tierard  Audran 
took  iiim  under  his  tuition  ;  and  he  profited  so 
greatly  by  his  irtstructions,  that  though  he  never 
equalled  the  sublime  style  of  his  tutor,  yet  he 
dtsen'edly  acquired  great  reputation.  Ablie 
Foiilenai  says,  '  We  admire  in  his  works  a  share 
of  those  beauties  which  we  find  in  the  en^ravincs 
of  the  illustrious  <jerard.'  lie  was  appointed 
the  king's  engraver,  received  the  Toyai  pension, 
was  made  an  academician,  and  admitted  into  the 
council,  J n  1715.  He  died  unmamed  at  Lou- 
zouer,  where  he  had  an  estate,  in  1721.  His 
manner  was  founded  upon  the  bold  clear  style  of 
his  uncle.  11  is  outUne.^  were  firm  and  deter- 
mined ;  his  drawing  correct ;  tlie  heads  of  his 
figures  are  in  general  very  expressive ;  and  the 
other  extremities  well  marked.  His  works,  com- 
pared with  those  of  his  uncle,  appear  to  want 
that  mellowness  and  harmony  so  conspicuous  in 
the  latter;  and  die  round  (lots  with  which  he 
finishes  his  flcsli  upon  the  lights  are  often  too 
predominant.  In  his  most  finished  plates  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  engraving  is  extremely 
neat,  and  managed  witli  great  taste.  l>ne  of  his 
ncaten  prints  is  that  of  Alexander  sick,  drinking 
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frotn  the  cup  which  his  physician  presents  lo 
him;  a  circular  plate,  from  Le  Sueur. 

AiiDfiAX  (Bfnoit\  the  second  en^arer  of  that 
n:iine,  the  son  of  John  Audran,  and  nepliow 
to  the  fonner  Benuit ;  was  also  established 
at  Paris.  A  little  attention  will  easily  distinguish 
his  works,  which  are  vastly  inferior  to  those  of 
his  uncle.  One  of  the  best  of  his  plates  is  the 
ucscent  from  the  cross,  from  a  picturfe  of  Poussin. 

AvDP.AN  (Carl),  an  eminent  French  engraver, 
brother,  or  cousin  to  Claude,  wm  bom  at  Pans 
in  1594.  In  his  infancy  he  discovered  much 
taste  for  the  arts ;  and  to  perfect  himself  in  en- 
granng  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  produced 
several  jmnts  that  did  him  great  honor.  At  his 
return,  he  adopted  that  species  of  engraving  which 
is  performed  witli  the  grarfcr  only.  He  settled 
at  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1674,  unmarried. 
The  ahb^  MaroUes,  who  speaks  of  him  with 
great  praise,  attributes  130  prints  to  him : 
amongst  which,  the  annunciation,  a  middlinj; 
Sliced  plate,  upright,  from  Annibale  Caracci ;  and 
llie  assumption,  in  a  circle,  from  Dominichino, 
are  the  most  esteemed.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
life  he  marked  bis  prints  with  C,  for  Carl,  till  his 
brother  Claude  published  some  plates  with  the 
same  initial,  when,  for  distinction  sake,  he  used 
the  letter  K,  or  wrote  his  n.'vrae  Karl. 

Alduan  (Claude),  a  French  enpmver,  tlie 
first  of  the  celebrated  artists  of  that  name,  was 
the  son  of  Lewis  Audran,  an  officer  helongint;  to 
the  wolf  hunters  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV'.  of 
France;  and  was  born  at  Paris  in  1502.  Al- 
though he  never  made  any  great  progress  in  the 
art,  yet  be  had  the  lionor  to  be  the  fatlier  of  three 
great  artists,  Germain,  Claude,  and  Gerard. 
The  last  of  whom  has  immorUilised  the  name  of 
the  family,     lie  died  at  Lyons,  in  1677. 

ArnRAN  (Claude),  the  second  son  to  Claude, 
was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1639,  and  went  to  Home 
lo  study  painting;  where  he  succeeded  so  well, 
that  at  his  return  he  was  employed  by  Le  Ilrun 
to  assist  him  in  the  battles  oi  Alexander,  which 
he  was  then  painting  for  Louis  XIV.  He  was 
received  into  the  Royal  Academy  in  1675,  and 
died  unmarried  at  Paris  in  1684.  His  virtues 
(»ays  ablX!  Fontenai)  were  as  praise-worthy  as  his 
talenu. 

AuiMiAN  (Gerard),  the  most  celebrated  artist 
of  his  family,  was  the  third  son  of  Claude,  and 
bom  at  Lyons  in  1640.  He  learned  from  his 
iiLtber  the  tirst  principles  of  design  and  engraving 
at  Lyons ;  and  went  to  Taris,  where  his  genius 
toon  bei^  to  manifest  itself.  Le  Bmn  em- 
ployed him  to  engrave  the  battle  of  Constaotine, 
antl  the  triumph  of  that  emperor ;  and  for  these 
works  he  ohlaitiod  apartments  at  the  Gobelins. 
At  Ilonie  he  is  iw\  to  have  studied  under  Carlo 
JVlaratti,  to  perfect  himself  in  drawing ;  and  in 
that  city  he  en>^nived  several  fine  plates.  M. 
Colbert  W.L5  $o  struck  with  the  beauty  of  Au- 
dnin's  works  wliile  he  resided  at  Home,  that  ht 
jwrsuaded  J.ouis  XIV,  to  recal  him.  t)ti  hts 
return,  he  was  .ippointed  engraver  to  the  king. 
In  1081  he  was  named  counsellor  of  the  Royiil 
Academy  ;  und  ilicd  at  Pans  in  170.).  He  had 
iH^'bn  married,  hut  left  no  male  issue.  The 
gTMUM  exc<'llcncy  of  this  artist,  alxive  tlint  of 
wy  Irtlicr  engraver,  wa^,  that  though   h<.*  drew 


ailminibly  himself,  yet  he  contracted  no 
of  his  own ;  but  tnin!>cTib«d  on  copjH.T  simply 
with  great  tnitli  and  spirit,  the  style  of  the  mu 
ters  whose  pictures  he  copied.  On  viewing  ha 
prints,  we  lose  sight  of  the  engraver,  and  nttt 
nlly  say,  it  i^  Le  Brun,  Poussin,  Mignard,  «i 
Le  Sueur,  &c.  as  we  turn  lo  the  prints  whidlj 
engraved  from  those  masters.  'This  sub 
artist,'  says  the  ahb^  Fontenai,  '  far  from 
ceiving  that  a  servile  arrangement  of  strokes,] 
the  too  frequently  cold  and  affected  cleamc 
the  gravel,  were  tlie  great  essentials  of  histfl 
entrraving,  gave  worth  to  his  works  by  a 
mixture  of  free  hatchings  and  dots,  plac«d 
ther  apfjaretitly  without  order,  but  with  an  i 
table  jit'^ree  of  taste ;  and  has  left  to  po« 
most  admirable  examples  of  the  style  in 
grand  cuni]]ositions  ought  to  be  treated, 
greatest  works,  which  have  not  a  very  Hi 
appearance  to  the  ignorant  eye,  are  t'le  ada 
tion  of  true  connois.4eurs  and  personi 
taste.  He  acquired  the  most  profound 
ledge  of  the  art,  by  the  constant  atteniia 
be:>towe<l  upon  the  science  of  desi^jn, 
frequent  use  he  made  of  painting  from 
He  knew  how  to  iienetrate  into  the  gt-uias  i 
painter  he  copieif  from ;  often  improved 
and  sometimes  even  surpassed  him.  Wid 
exception,  he  was  the  most  celebrated  et 
that  ever  existed  in  the  histoncal  line.  \\'»\ 
several  subjects  which  he  engraved  frot 
designs,  that  manifested  as  miidi 
racter  and  facility.  Hut,  in  the  battle 
ander,  he  surpassed  even  the  expectaiiona  i 
Brun  himself.  These  consist  of  three  veiyj 
prints,  len-^jth-ways,  eacli  consisting  of ' 
plates,  which  join  together,  from  Le  Br 
The  passaije  of  the  Granicns;  Tlie  battle 
bela  ;  and  I'orus  brou;j;ht  to  Alexandii-r, 
defeat.  To  this  set  are  added  two  large 
k-n^tli-ways,  on  two  plates  each,  also 
Brim,  viz.  Alexander  entering  the  tenti 
and  the  triumphal  entry  of  Alexandt 
bylon.  Tlie  former  was  engraved 
Edclink,  and  llie  latter  by  (ierard  Audnn. 
all  these  plates,  those  impressions  ire  mo 
teemed  which  have  the  name  of  Go] 
printer  marked  upon  them. 

AunRAN  (Germain),  the  eldest  soo  of  I 
was  born  in  1631  at  I.yoni,  where  his 
then  resided.     Not  content  witli  the  jii 
of  his  father,  he  went  to  I'ans,  and 
himself  under  his  uncle  Carl.     Urioo  Ki*  i 
to  Lyons,  he  published  several  prints  whic 
him  great  honor.     His  merit  was  in  widll 
mation,  that  he  was  made  a  member  of  th«j 
demy,    and    chosen   a   professor.     He   dii 
Lyons  in  1710,  and  left  Ivchind  him  four 
all  artists;  namely,  Claude,  Bcnoil,  Jc 
Lewis. 

A  I)  (IRAK    (.fohn),  the  tliird  son  of 
Audran,  was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1667  ;  and,! 
being  instructed  by  his  father,  went  to  ~ 
perfect  himself  in  tlie  art  under  his 
ratd.     At  the  age  of  twenty  he  begaa  tiB< 
his  genius  in  a  (utpriaing  manner  ; 
cess  was  such,  that  in  1707  he  ob 
of  erit^aver  to  the  king,  and  had  •  ^ 
lowed  him,  with  aportnicnis  in  tli«' 
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year  he  was  made  a  meioer 
etny.     He  was  eighty  years 

quitted  tlie  graver ;  and  near 
tiitttf  when  he  died,  at  the  apartments  assigned 
bffi  by  the  king.  lie  left  three  sons,  one  of 
vkom  WM  dbo  an  engraver.  '  The  most  nus- 
Itrifiad  best  prints  of  this  artist  (in  Mr.  Strutt's 
opiQion)  are  Iticne  which  are  not  so  pleasing  to 
IM  ty  At  first  sight.  In  these  ilie  etching  con- 
tttates  a  gicdt  part ;  and  he  has  finished  them 
H  I  botd  raogh  style.  The  scientific  hand  of 
Uf  muter  a{ipe:tr>  in  Uh-iq  ou  examination. 
The  dnwijig  of  the  human  fi|^ttre,  where  it  is 
ibwit,  u  correct.  TTie  heads  are  expressive 
ad  &&ely  finished ;  the  other  extremities  well 
miied.  He  has  not,  however,  equalled  his 
*Bde.  He  wants  that  harmony  in  tlie  effect ; 
arc  too  much  and  too  equally  covered; 
U  Dot  sufficient  difference  between  the 
whidi  he  lias  en^crarc^l  )iis  back  grounds 
^  ln»  dnperies.  This  observation  refers  to  a 
tar  print  by  him  of  Athaliah,  and  such  as  he 
H^red  in  that  style.  At  other  times  he  seems 
■taotl  to  b%vc  quitted  the  point,  and  substituted 
b*  r»Tirr.  But  here  1  tJitnk  he  has  not  so  well 
PWOBOiied.  Tlie  effect  is  cold  and  silvery  :  see 
hr  enunple,  the  Andromache  from  Svlvestre. 
[ht  d(  bis  best   finished    prints,    in  this  neat 

Ri,  wans  to  be  Cupid  and  Psyche  from  Ant. 
CMUx  (Le\m),  tlie  last  son  of  Germain 
^■ilta,waii>omat  Lyons  in  1670;  from  whence 
kwnA  U>  Pans  in  1 7 1 2,  Ijtfnre  he  had  produced 
ttf  ^ratt  oomber  of  prints.  The  most  esteemed 
IR  Ma  MTcn  acts  of  mercy,  on  seven  middling- 
Mri  blajct,  from  Sebastian  Bourdon. 

AUDREY,  or  Etuelreda,  an  Anglo^axon 
pnMoii,  wife  of  Egfrid,  king  of  Northumber- 
miL   She  turrud  abbess^  and  was  canonized 
■Attkcrdetth. 
AI^E,  I      A  corruption  of  the  Latin 

Ar'j  Ma*t.  1  .4t«  Maria,  Hail  Jlary  !  A 
FHwmttal  address  used  by  CaUiolics  to  the 
iBpu  Mary. 

Ill  kk  niad  is  beat  on  holinc-M, 

RiBsWt  Jh  Manat  on  hU  bca<l*.  Shahtpeare. 
Uajit,  In  the  Romish  church,  their 
I  iod  rosaries  are  divided  into  so  mnny 
iMuiu  and  so  many  paternosters.  It  has 
V  oAMTred  by  Bingham  and  others,  th:it 
*m  an  die  abort  prayers  used  by  the  ancienl.s 
■»  ibor  aern)oas>  there  is  not  the  least  men- 
Kf  an  ar«-mary ;  and  that  its  ori^jinal  can 
(vriad  no  higher  liian  the  l>eginiiing  of  the 
iHtfl  OMury,  when  Vlncentius  I'errerius,  who 

■  •Briebrated  preacher,  first  used  it  before 
*  ^Mannes ;  from  his  example  it  obtamed 
nmbority,  *5  r"  '  ""'-  to  be  prefixed  to  all 
*9nmoo»  of  til  [ireachers,  but  to  be 
^d  with  (b«  L  -  in  their  brerinry. 
AVElUn,  ac  town  of  Portuiral, 
'Blan,  M»ied  rr                    1  of  a  small  pilf  at 

■  •■•wk  of  tbe  'licli  forms  a  hiiven 
a  lar,  ortf  ■'                 Is  may  pass  that  do 

■  *»•  aboT«  eijjhi  oi  nine  feet  water.  The  city 
ui  a  ioo^  plaiii,  well  watered,  and  tery 

f^    Thi»  plain  is  nine  miles  broad,  from 
Kto  l»  C<liiaDTa  ;  and  is  bounded  on  (he  east 


by  a  chain  of  mountains  called  Sierra  d'AI* 
coba,  which  reach  from  the  one  town  to  the 
other.  Near  this  city  salt  is  made  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  serve  two  or  three  provinces.  It  has 
a  nunnery,  where  none  are  admitted  but  the 
daughters  of  the  nobility.  Many  English  are 
settled  here,  on  account  of  the  thriving  trade  in 
oil,  salt,  and  fish,  esnecinlly  sardels.  It  lies  thirty 
miles  S.  off  Jporto.  Long. 8"  30'  W.  lat.  40°40' N. 
AVEIllON,  a  department  of  France,  bounded 
by  that  of  Cantul  on  the  north,  by  tliosc  of  Lo- 
zere  and  Card  on  the  east,  Ilcrauit  and  Tarn  on 
the  souili,  and  Lot  on  tbe  west.  It  is  named 
from  the  river. 

AvtiRON,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises 
ne.ir  Severar,  and  flowing  by  Rhodes  and  \'il- 
Icfnxnche,  falls  into  the  Garonne  below  Mont- 
auban. 

AvEL,  avello,  Lat.  to  pull  away. 
The  beaver  ia  chase  makes  tunic  divulsion  of  par's, 
yet  are  not  tbcae  paru  aeelM  to  be  trrraed  lesticlea. 

Bnmm, 
AV'ELLA,  a  town  of  Campagni  dj  Iloma. 
AvELLA.     SeeAguttA. 
AVELLANA,  in  botany,  nux  pontica,  filbert, 
a  sort  of  nut,  anciently  so  called,  from  Avellanum, 
a  town  of  Camparii.i,  where  tln-y  abounded.    See 
AvLLLiso      II  is  the  corylus  avellana  of  Lin- 
niEus,     Plin.l.  25,  c.'23. 

Avellana  FtncATHtx,  in  tlie  materia  ine- 
dica,  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  ricinus. 

AV'EI.LANDA,  in  botany,  a  n;une  given  by 
the  Spaniards  to  the  roots  of  liie  Torsi,  or  sweet 
cyperus.  These  are  esculent,  uud  of  a  very  de- 
licious taste:  tl ley  seem  to  h:ive  h;td  the  name 
from  their  likeness  to  the  avellana,  or  hazel  nut. 
Garcias,  and  some  others,  have  thovigiit  that  the 
curcas  of  Malabar  was  the  same  willi  the  avel- 
landa  of  Europe.  But  tliis  does  not  seem  to  be 
llie  case ;  for  tlie  curcas,  though  of  the  same 
size  and  shape  witii  the  avelhuida,  has  a  hard 
coat  like  the  common  tilbert, 

A\^ELLANE,  in  heraldry',  a  cross,  the  quarters 
of  which  somewhat  resembie  a  tilberi-nut.  Syl- 
vunus  Morgan  says,  that  it  is  the  cross  which 
ensigns  the  sovereign's  globe. 

AV'ELLIN'O,  a  cilv  of  luly,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  with  a  bishop's  seis  It  was  almost 
ruined  by  an  earthquake  in  1694.  It  is,  howeter, 
at  present  a  pretty  considerable  place,  extending 
a  mile  in  kngth  down  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
witl\  ugly  streets,  but  loler^ble  houses.  The 
churches  have  nothing  to  recommend  them,  be- 
ing crowded  with  monstrous  ornaments  in  the 
barbarous  style,  wliich  tlie  Neapolitans  seem  to 
have  borrowed  from  die  Spaniards.  The  ca.- 
thedml  is  a  poor  building,  in  a  wretched  situation, 
with  little  to  attract  the  eye.  The  good  catholics 
need  not  run  to  Naples  to  sec  the  blood  of  St. 
Januarius;  for  they  have  a  statue  of  St.  Law- 
rence, with  a  phial  of  his  blood  ;  which,  for 
eight  days  in  August,  entertains  thera  here  with 
a  similar  miraculous  liquefaction.  Tbe  only 
edifice  of  note  is  a  public  granary,  of  the  Com- 
posite order,  adorned  with  antique  stitues,  and 
a  very  elegant  bronze  one  of  Charles  11.  of 
Spain,  while  a  boy,  cast  by  Cavalier  Cosimo. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  amounts  to  BtKK), 
some    say    10,000,       The   bishop's    revenue    is 
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aTwiit  6000  ducab  (£U25)  a-year.  The  ma- 
gistracy consists  of  a  sjTidic  and  foar  eletti,  all 
nniitial ;  wJiicfi  offices  are  engrossed  by  a  certain 
number  of  families  of  disiinctiun.  Aveltino  has 
a  considerable  manufacture  of  clolh  of  various 
qualities  and  colors,  but  chiefly  blue.  Many 
■wealthy  merchants  have  a  concern  in  this  busi- 
ness. Tlie  second  article  of  trade  is  maccaroni, 
an«]  p:isle  of  many  kinds,  which,  beiutj  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality,  are  in  high  repute  all  over  thi^ 
country.  Wooden  chairs  are  also  made  and 
sold  in  great  quantities.  AvelUno  aboumls  wnh 
provisinns  of  every  sort;  each  street  is  supplied 
vith  wlu»le?oine  water;  but  the  wint*  is  indil- 
fereiil.  The  soil  of  this  district,  winch  consists 
chiefly  of  volcanic  substances,  produces  little 
com,  but  fruit  in  abundance,  of  which  the  apple 
is  deservedly  held  in  ^rreat  esteem.  The  most 
profitable,  however,  of  all  its  fruit-trees  is  the 
oazel.  Niit-buahes  cover  the  face  of  the  valley, 
and  in  Eiood  years  bring  in  a  profit  of  €0,000 
dncats  (I'll, 250).  The  nuts  are  mostly  of  the 
larii-e  round  species  of  filbert,  which  we  call  Spa- 
Djsh.  These  bushe!"  were  originally  imported  into 
Italy  from  Pontus,  and  known  araonij  the  llo- 
raans  by  the  appellation  of  nux  Pontica,  which, 
in  proce«  of  time,  was  chinged  into  that  of  nux 
Avellana.from  tlie  place  where  they  had  been  pro- 
pagateil  with  the  greatest  success.  The  proprietors 
plant  them  in  rows,  and  by  dressing,  form  them 
into  large  bushes  of  many  stems.  Every  year 
they  refresh  tlie  roots  with  new  earth,  and  prune 
off  the  straggling  shoots  with  great  attention. 
Between  Avellino  and  Uenevenio  ts  the  Val  di 
Oar>;ano,  better  known  in  history  by  the  name  of 
Furcse  Condina-,  where  the  Romans  were  blocked 
up  by  the  Samnites,  and  comnelle<]  (o  |>ass  under 
the  yoke,  in  the  433d  year  of  Hume.  Avellino 
is  situated  twenty-five  mites  N.  E.  of  Naples. 
Long.  15°  20'  E.,  lal.  41°  11'  N, 

AVELTtJN.    See  Alton. 

A\'EN,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Sunda. 

AvKN,  the  Scriptural  name  of  several  an- 
cient places:  particularly,  1.  of  lielliel,  by  way 
of  metaphor,  Hos.  x.  8.  2.  of  lieliopulis,  a 
city  of  Egypt,  Ezek.  xtx.  17.  See  Mr-itoKOLts, 
S.  of  a  plain  in  Syria,  between  Lebanon  and 
Antibbanuv,  Atuos,  i.  5 ;  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  DaaUbeck,  or  llie  valley  of  Lebanon. 
See  BA.ti^B£CK. 

AVENA,  (!)»TS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  tae 
dyginia order, and  iriandria  class  of  plants;  rank- 
ing in  the  natural  method  under  the  fourth 
order,  gramma.  The  calyx  has  a  double  v;dve, 
and  the  awn  on  the  back  is  contorted.  There 
are  thirteen  species,  of  which  the  first  six  fol- 
lowing are  natives  of  Ilritaii> :  vi/.,  I.  A.  etatiur, 
ihe  tail  oat-grass.  2.  A.  ffatua,  the  l>earded  oat- 
gnua.  3.  A.  tlavescens,  tlie  yellow  oat-^rrass. 
4.  A.  nuda.  the  naked  oat.  S.  A.  pratesis,  the 
meadow  oat-gniss.  6-  A,  pubescens,  the  rough 
oat-gniM.  7.  X.  sativa,  the  common  oat  culti- 
vated in  our  fields.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
original  native  place  nf  this  plant  is  almo^  to- 
tally nnknuwn.  Anson  say.^,  that  he  observed 
it  growing  wild  or  s|)ontaneoufly  in  the  island 
of  Juan  Fernandej :  but  u  vnuue  observation 
from  a  »ingle  anliuu  Is  not  to  he  di-]K'iidrd  ou. 


For  the  culture,  see  Hvsbanpx' 
article  of  tlie  materia  medica.  t 
from  them  have  a  kind  of  soft  i 
quality;  by  whiih  they  obtund  acri 
rnors,  and  prove  useful  in  inflan 
lasei,  coughi!,  lioarsenesSj  and  exu 
the  fauces. 

AVENACEOUS,  someUiing  bel< 

partaking  of  the  nature  of  oats. 

A\' EN  ANT,  agreeable;  lieautiful 

AV'ENCHE,  an  ancient   city  of 

in  the  canton  of  Bern,  formerly  the 

Swifrerland,    but   now  j^really  deca; 

four  miles  S.  W.  of  Mural,  an.l   i 

Bern.     Long.  6°  5i2'  E.,  lat.  46"  50^ 

AVEN'GE,  V.  8t  n.'v      Fr.  vcngt 

A V  E  s  't.  r.  A  s  c  r.,  #  dlcare  I  vim 

Av£n'gemest,         Ssiusi,  torep 

Aven'cea,  i  force.    To  ( 

AvE.v'oEtiEss.  J  measure  alli 

Jewish  law — '  a  toodi  for  a  tooth,* 

nounce  vengeance,  to  retaliate  an  io. 

punishmeul  nut  sanctioned  by 

benign  spirit  of  Christianity. 

ThM  he  inii^ht  work  th'  avengemmt  IS 
Oa  llioM  two  cailivtss,  which  bail  bred  b 

All  those  g^TC'Ai  liattles  (which  thou  U 

Through  slrlfe  aad  blooiikl.r'd,  luid  atM«j 

Now  praised)  Lereafler  thoa  tholl  rrptrn 

Id,   / 

There  that  cruel  queen  ntrnQerrm 

Heap  on  her  new  waves  of  wi'ary  wr< 

Hiis  ncf  teeicil. 
Signal  tmirmgtmme*  ;  •turh 
A  RiUer. 
1  will  atmgt  me  of  mine  cs«ni 
They    abitMl     against    their    enuaiM. 
arenged  at  their  aUvcrsark*. 

I  trill  avtnge  the  blood  of  iesrecl,  lu 
of  J. >hu. 

TiH  Jove,  no  Inngvr  pati«nt,  took  I 
T'  aeemgt  with  iliaader  yvwt  audsciow 

The  jntt  itrefufvr  of  his  injured 

torious  Louii,  wax  darting  hia  ihund 

But  j'ut  disease  to  iiucaiy  i 

And  ev'ry  drath  it«  owa  auByrlw 

Too  d.iring  bard  \  whose  aasaoccMil 

TH'  immortal  Muses  in  their  art  delirn 

TU'  armi/itig  .Miun  of  the  lif;ht  of 

Depriv'd  his  eyes,  aad  snatch'd 

The  day  shall  rorae,  that  fjrmt  ( 
When  Troy's  proud  glories  in  thai 

Send  thy  aimw 
Strike,  strike  tliese  tytanls  and  «« 

Little  did  I  drvtara  that  I  ahnald 
such  disaatrr*  fallen  np«n  her  [tho 
ia  a  uaiion  of  gallant  mt-n — ia  a  aacii 
honour  and  of  ravalirrs.  I  tiioa(lrt  I 
swurdi  mtitl  have  leaped  oal  of  tbvir 
avmg*  i-vfu  a  lovk  that  thrvatentd  htfj 
Dul  the  airr  of  rhivalry  is  gnav. 

AUEMIEIM,  »  town  of 
circle  of  Suabia,  near  Olfent 

AV'ENK)  an  ancient  town 
one  of  the  most  opulent  in  Q* 
now  called  Av>^nun. 


A\v: 


IPAC£,  a  Spanish  Moot  ol  the  Iwelfth 
,  itho  wrot«  a  commenury  upon  Kuclid ; 
adopted  the  peripatetic  philosophy, 
lo  explain  the  Koran,  by  the  sys- 
tode,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned 


.▲VBICS, 


wrrNi 


in  botany.    SeeCARVoPBru.us. 

'E  (John),  was  born  in   1466,  in 

:,  in  Raviuia.     He  studied  first  at  In- 

and  afterwards  at   I'aris.     In  1503  he 

doqijtruf.e  and  poetri-  at  Vienna;  and  in 

taught  Clrfetk  at  Cracow,  in   Poland. 

iVyj  he  read  lectures  on  Cicero,  at  Ingold- 

;  anl  in  1512  was  appointed  preceptor  to 

?rioeet  Lewis  and  Emcsl,  sons  of  Albert 
k'tjc.  duke  of  Bavaria;  and  travelled  with 
After  this  he  wrote  the  Annals  of 
ainz  encourafred  by  the  dukes,  who 
nsion  on  him.  This  work,  which 
rcpiitition,  was  first  published  in 
roine  Ziegler,  professor  of  poetry  in 
ty  of  In^lstaJt;  and  afterwards  at 
580,  by  Nicolas  Cisner.  In  1529  he 
taken  out  of  his  sister's  house  at 
^  and  hurried  lo  a  jail;  the  true  cause 
■  •hid)  violence  was  never  known;  but  it 
•wtH  probably  have  been  carried  to  a  much 
fMttr  wo^,  nad  not  the  duke  of  Bavaria  in- 
lR}Mitd,  and  taken  tins  learned  man  under  his 
F<«K>n-  Mr  Bayle  remarks,  tliat  the  in- 
anUc  melancholy,  which  from  this  time  pos- 
•■d  Aventine,  was  so  far  from  determining 
!■  to  l«ai!  »  life  of  celibacy,  as  he  had  done 
*iD  h^  waj  »iMy.four,  tliat  it  induced  him  to 
toi  v;f  marrj  ing.  He  a<lvis«l,  however,  with 
«f  bis  frifnds,  and  consulted  cerinin  nas- 
of  lhf»  Bible  relative  to  marriage.  The 
that  it  was  best  for  him  to  marrj* ;  and 
kwt  too  much  lime,  considering  his  ai;e, 
tlie  first  woman  he  met  with,  who  ha|>- 
to  be  hi»  own  maid,  ill-tempered,  ugly, 
ely  poor.  He  died  in  1534,  aged 
it;  Icarini;  one  daugliter,  who  was  then 
th>  old. 
or  AvtNTlM'S,  one  of  the  seven 
h  Home  WHS  built.  It  was  also 
,  from  Murcb,  llie  (goddess  of 
!  u  little  chapel  there;  Coltis 
.  fiiiUJ  ihe  tcmi>le  of  Diana ;  and  Remo- 
^fcom  Hrmu*,  who  was  buried  tJiere.  It 
^  1^  within  the  compass  of  the  cily  by 
To  die  nu^t  it  had  the  city 
n%  rifpiiinus;  lo 
"ifth  Mons  IV 
u.\ir>  aiipj  a  quarter. 
I  ur  ancient  wntera,  sitrnify 

'.-iry  exercises  on  horacback. 

Fr.    tvntr,    uvcnir;    pnrticipleis 
•■.•»«in»;  Lkt  vatire,  lo  coin«.    Approach, 

<Mt  ftu4»  vvr*  an  op,   at  all  the  amenuet  of 
**^l  IB  Wp  all  ptopU,  froa  going  vuil 

ClarrHJim, 

^  nftitlMMm  ih»l  arr  ntiihti»hpd  at  Tbcbr«  for 

"•"T*!  >W  Ml  Mil  I  In-e  from   incumbriacrs,  inaio* 

^■^ »V  M|«c4uct*  awiJ  rrnd'ring  the  batlis  ronvc- 

"^  ill*  oltivktlim  of  Krta,  and  for  the  MTurity 

nii7»l  tTt.r«llrnt  lh»t  ran  Im-  jma- 

HnwktMrvrth  't  Trtemm-hv* . 


^**  Marcus. 

•••wti: 


•^lU  wtl>. 
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Truth  u  a  itrou^  bold,  and  dili^rnw  is  laying 
•ieg«  lo  it :  lo  lLbI  it  must  otis«rve  all  tho  iiiiinim 
and  poMe*  to  it.  Suuth. 

AvEME,  in  fortification,  an  opening  or 
inlet  into  a  fort,  >nstion,  or  the  like  place,  or  the 
passes  and  ways  to  and  from  it. 

AvEKUE,  in  tmrdeninET,  a  walk  planted  on  each 
side  with  treej,  and  leading  to  a  house,  qarden- 
gate,  wood,  $cc.  and  peneraJly  termmaied  by 
some  distant  object.  AIL  avenues  that  lead  to  a 
liotise  ought  to  be  at  least  as  wide  ?-i  the  whole 
front  of  the  house;  if  wider,  lliey  are  better 
still ;  and  avenues  to  woods  and  prospects  ought 
not  to  be  less  than  sixty  feet  wide.  The  trees 
should  not  be  planted  nearer  to  one  another 
than  thirty-five  feet,  especially  if  they  are  of  a 
spreading  kind;  and  the  same  ought  to  be  the 
distance,  if  they  are  for  a  regular  grove.  The 
trees  roost  proper  for  avenues  with  us,  are  the 
English  elm,  the  lime,  the  horse-chestnut,  the 
common  chestnut,  the  beech,  and  the  ahele.  T'le 
English  elm  will  do  in  all  grounds,  except  such 
as  are  very  wet  and  shallow ;  and  this  is  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  trees,  because  it  will  bear  cut- 
ling,  heading;,  or  lopping,  in  any  manner,  better 
tlian  many  others.  The  rough  or  smooili  Dutch 
elm  is  approved  by  some,  because  of  its  quick 
growth;  this  is  a  tree  which  will  bear  removing 
very  well ;  it  is  also  green  almost  as  soon  as  any 
plantwhatever  in  spring;,  and  continues  so  as  long 
as  any.  It  makes  an  incomparable  hedi^e,  and  is 
preferable  to  all  other  trees  for  lofty  espaliers. 
The  lime  is  valued  for  its  natural  growth  and 
fine  shade.  The  horse-chestnut  is  proper  for  all 
places  that  are  not  much  exposed  to  rouj^t 
winds.  The  common  chestnut  will  do  very  well 
in  a  good  soil ;  and  rises  to  a  considerable 
height  when  planted  somewhat  close;  thou^, 
when  it  stands  single,  it  is  ratlier  inclined  to 
spread  than  lo  \:tqv>  tall.  The  beech  is  a  beautiful 
tree,  and  naturally  grow:}  well  with  us  m  its  wild 
state ;  but  it  is  less  to  be  chosen  for  avenues, 
because  it  does  not  bear  transplanting,  and  is 
very  subject  lo  miscarry.  The  abcle  is  fit  for 
any  soil,  and  is  the  quickest  grower  of  any  forest- 
tree.  It  but  sel.lom  fails  in  transplanting;  and 
succeeds  vciy  well  in  wet  soils,  in  whiih  the 
otheri  are  apt  to  fail.  Tlie  oak  is  little  used  fur 
avenues,  l)ecause  of  its  slow  growth.  The  old 
method  of  pl.-iiitin;.;  avenues  was  vrith  regular 
rows  of  trees,  and  thts  has  been  the  practire  till 
of  late :  but  we  iiate  now  a  much  more  ma^iifi- 
cent  method,  by  setting  the  trees  in  clumps, 
making  the  openin*^  much  wider,  and  placing 
the  clutn(>s  at  abovit  3<X)  feet  distant  from  one 
another.  In  each  of  these  clumps  there  should 
be  planted  either  seven  or  nine  trees ;  but  tliis 
is  only  projKT  wliere  the  avenue  is  to  be  o. 
iH)me  considerable  length;  for  in  short  walks 
single  rows  of  tree*  look  better.  Tlie  avenues 
made  by  clumps  are  fittest  of  all  for  parks.  The 
trees  in  each  clump  should  be  planted  about 
thirty  feet  asunder;  and  a  trench  should  be 
thrown  up  round  the  whole  clump,  to  prevent 
tlie  deer  from  coming  lo  the  trees  to  bark  ihem. 

AVLNZOAU,  or  Ehn-Zoak,  Abu  Merwar 
Abdalmalec,  an  eminent  Aiabian  physician,  who 
flourished  alxnit  U»e  end  of  llie  eleventh  and  be- 
ginning of  tlic  twelfth  century,     lie  was  of  noLlc 
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descent,  and  born  at  Seville,  where  he  exercised 
his  profession  wiUi  ^n^at  reputation.  His  grand- 
father and  fatlier  were  both  phyiiciana.  The 
lanp;  estate  he  inherited^  set  him  ab<ive  prac- 
tising for  gain :  he  therefore  toolc  no  kici  from 
the  poor,  or  from  artificers,  though  he  refused 
not  the  presents  of  princes  and  lerreat  men.  His 
hberality  wt«  extenaed  even  to  hu  enemies;  for 
which  reason  he  used  to  say,  that  they  hated  him 
not  for  any  fault  of  his,  but  rather  out  of  envy. 
Dr.  Friend  writes,  that  he  lived  to  die  age  of 
iS5;  thai  he  began  to  practise  at  forty,  others 
say  twenty,  and  had  tlie  advantage  of  a  longer 
experience  tlian  almost  any  one  ever  had,  for  he 
enjoyed  perfect  health  to  his  last  hour.  Aven- 
icoar  was  contemporary  with  Averroes,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Leo  Africanus,  heard  the  lectures  of 
(he  former,  and  studied  physic  uiuler  him  ;  this 
seems  tlie  more  probable,  because  Averroes  more 
than  once  gives  Avenzoar  a  very  high  and  de- 
served encomium,  calling  him  '  admirable,  glo- 
rious, the  treasure  of  all  knowledge,  and  the 
most  supreme  in  physic,  from  the  time  of  Galen 
to  his  own.'  Avenzoar,  notwithstandinc,  is  by 
the  generality  of  writers  reckoned  an  empiric  : 
but  Dr.  Friend  observes,  that  this  character  suits 
hmi  less  than  any  of  the  Arabians.  '  He  wus 
bred,'  says  he,  *  in  a  physical  family,  his  father 
and  grandfather  being  both  practitioners.  He 
had  a  regular  education;  and  not  only  learned 
what  properly  belongs  to  a  physician,  but  every 
thing  which  relates  to  pharmacy  or  surgery,' 
Ur.  Friend  adds, '  that  he  was  averse  to  quackery, 
rejected  liie  idle  superstition  of  astrologers;  and 
tliroughout  all  his  work  professes  himself  so 
much  of  the  dogmatical  sect,  that  he  has  a  great 
deal  of  reasoning  about  tlie  causes  and  symptoms 
of  distempers ;  and  as  in  his  theory  he  chiefly 
follows  Calvn,  so  he  quotes  him  upon  all  occa- 
sions. NotwiUi!>tandini;  he  is  so  Galenical,  there 
are  several  particulars  in  him  which  seldom  or 
never  occur  in  other  authors ;  and  there  are 
some  cases  which  he  relates  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, which  are  worth  perusing.'  He  wrote  a 
lK>ok  entitled  Tayassir  h'lmad&w&t  w'altadbftr, 
i.  e.  The  method  of  preparing  medicines  and 
diet;  which  is  much  esteemed.  Tliis  work  was 
translated  into  Hebrew,  A.l).  1280,  and  thence 
into  Latin  by  Par:iviciiis,  whose  venion  has  had 
several  editions.  Tli«  author  ailded  a  supple- 
ment to  it,  under  the  title  of  Ja^l^,  or  a  colW- 
lion.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise  Fi'ladwiyat 
wii'lmiKhdiyat,  i.  e.  Of  Medicines  and  Food  ; 
wherein  he  ireatu  uf  their  qualities. 

AviKZOAR,  or  EiiN-zoAic,  the  son  of  the 
former,  fallowed  his  father's  profession ;  was  in 
vrcsa  favor  witli  Almaniur,  emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco, and  wrote  several  treatises  on  physic. 
AVF.K',  )  Fr.  aiwrr;  Lot.  vtrtor,  to 
AviLR'Mr.Mr.  S  teu-  wiili  reverence.  Com- 
pounded of  ve  pro  vaiide,  greatly,  «nd  rt*tr,  to 
thitik.    To  declare  positively,  solemnly. 


The  reaana  of  the  thing  it  rtrar  ^ 
Wimid  Jiiva  the  naked  truth  vnt. 


Ptiof, 


Tbui  «r»iijy  iLe  pkilMophFr  own. 
That  nmmm  fMm  «ar  dM<U.  and  iauinct  th*in ; 
How  can  vtiulljr  diff'ttftt  cauMa  tnunr. 
When  tha  cOecU  eadrrly  are  Uia  aata«  *  I'i. 


To  avoiJ  ihi;  oaili,  for  meermeitl  of  the 
of  Mima  estate,  which   it  cigac,  ihr  |iaftj 
pardon. 

We  may  atrr,  thoogh  the  power  of  Go«J 
the  capaiilirs  uf  matter  ar«  within  limitA. 

That  which  Bueer  and  hit  a*«ociat<4  m 
a  bunitrcd  yran  aco,  wc  ttill  tay  and  tnai 
which  WMS  the  traili  then,  hath  been  to 
and  shall  be  to  all  eternity.    Bp.  UaU't  P 

A\'KRA,  in  our  ancient  cnstoros 
work  of  a  jiloughman,  or  other  labor 
the  king's  tenants  in  his  demesne  la 
oblige<l  to  pay  the  sheriff. 

AVERAGE.  Low  Lat  avangium 
or  obtain  a  mean  proportion  by  colli 
maxima  and  minima,  or  the  highest  a 
prices. 

Average,  in  commerce  and  navi 
divided  into  three  kinds.  l.Thcsimpt 
which  consists  in  the  extraordinary  es] 
curred  for  the  ship  alone,  or  for  the 
dizes  alone;  such  as  the  loss  of  ancho 
and  rigging,  occasioned  by  the  comt 
dents  at  i.ca;  the  damages  which  h 
merchants  by  storm,  praes^  shipwrecl 
rotting;  all  which  must  be  paid  and 
the  thing  which  suffered  the  damage, 
large  and  common  average,  being  those 
incurred,  and  damages  sustained,  for 
mon  security  of  tlie  merchandizes  ant 
consequently  to  be  borne  by  the  ship  a 
and  to  be  rogulated  upon  the  whole, 
number,  are  Uie  goods  or  money  givei 
ransom  of  tlie  ship  ami  cargo,  thing* 
overboard  for  the  safety  of  the  ship 
pences  of  unloading,  for  entering  into  • 
harbour,  and  the  provisions  and  hire 
sailors,  when  the  ship  is  nut  under  an  • 
3.  The  small  averages,  which  aie  the 
for  towing  and  piloting  Ote  ship  out  ol 
harbors,  creeks,  or  rivers,  one-third 
must  be  charged  to  liie  ship,  and  two- 
the  cargo. 

AvcuacE,  in  agriculture,   a 
the  farmers  in   many  parts  of 
breaking  of  com-tields. 

AVKIIANI  (Benedict),  a  native 
who  became  Greek  professor  at  Pita,  a 
several  critical  tmcti  on  classical  auUt 
died  in  1707.  After  his  death,  hit  w< 
collected  and  pnnlcd  at  Florence,  in  S 
1717. 

Aver  AM  (Joseph),  brother  to  BcM 
bom  in  1663.  He  became  profea»or 
Pisa,  but  was  particularly  devoted  to 
of  mathematics  and  natural  })liiloM>( 
died  in  1738.  Two  Tolutncs  cif  hit  oi 
the  academy  ai  Ftorvncf ,  »nd  some  oUi 
were  printed  after  hu  death. 

AUEHBACH,  a  town  of  T' 
V'oigtlainl,  fourtetn  mdcs  sout 
silly  W.  S.  VV.  of   Dresden.     *  »■»    ..  i 
about  four  mih's  from  this  place,   is 
species  of  lop"   •■•>'•■'   Li.  ...,r..w.i 
tuid  to  excel  I 

0«'"«^.   :iMiI  111  . 


ritingVI 

thv 


nai^c^i  let  thr  ioiJ'a  granary. 


■■# 
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A^'ERDUPOrS,    Sw  Avoi»nrpois. 
AVRRDY  (Clement  Charles  de  1'),  an  cmi- 
H  Kmcfa  statesroin,  was  bom  at  I'aris  in 
S720.      Urn  was  counsellor  of  parliament,  mi- 
ggmi^t   MoA  cutnpUultcT  ^::iieral    of  tJie  fmaiices 
Louis  \V.     His  reputation  was  so  ^reat, 
:  hit  appoinlmeiit  ^re  gcTiEral  satisfaction  to 
peopK,  "        "  "    I  into  sonae  mismanajfe- 
ht  rv<,  'iisinission  in  1764-      He 

n^visKu    i'<   ins  estate,   and   occupied 
fin  anricnltural  piir^uit.i.   Thoiit;h  he  took 
part  in  ine  revolutiim,  hm  kept  [>cTfi-cdy  neu- 
ytn  be  WW  arrested  aiid  hroucht  to   the 
■  ■iMatJae  in  i7'j:j      tie  wrote,  1,  Suite  des  Rx- 
■    d  SHT  le  lileds  noirs  ou  ca- 

9*0.  *'  sur  le  Proc^^s  criminal 

nolicrt  d'Ariuta,  Cumte  de  Beaumont   pair 
FraiK*" 

•» ,   in    oiir  old  law  books,  properly 

or  borsrs  useti  for  tlie  plou^b ;    but 

»  try  Hi  f*— *  uiy  cattle.     ^N  hen  mention  is 

■H^WMtHat,  liiey  say  '  quidam  equus,  vel 

ibof;*  when  of  two  or  more  they  do  nut 

tj  tqin  or  bores,  but  averia. 

Avimu,  i-  • — -re,  a  branch  of  Uie  Spanish 

tit;  \xx  paid  for  convoys   to 

B  iii  to  America.     It  was  first 

•■•poied  «>  '  rancis   Drake   made   his 

^•oimUitin  I. 

4VEBIIS  Captis  in  WiTHriiXAM,  a  wtit  for 
aitJe   whi^n    unlawfullv  distrained  and 
'  ^,  80  lluit  they  cannot  be 

■ir  old  writers,  such  lands 

•  d  with  their  cadle,  and 
.li,  for  tlie  use  of  a  roo- 
tlte  soil. 

'       -    V'P.       S<  C  \  l>F. 

live  a,  and  0|)vic<  ^ 

,^....-.  coulJ   not  fly  over 

An  dead;  among  the  an- 

n   lakes  and  other  places 

ith  poisonous  steams  or 

"phitcs.     Avcrni  aie  said 

**    W  eonunun   in    ih)i)(^ar)',  on  nccounl   of  Us 

*^*s<it»ee  i^  rrnn«s.     'Ibe  Cirulto  del  Caui,  in 

*  une.     See  Avcrnls. 

ancient  Avemus,  a  lake  of 

,  lyutij  in  a  nartow  valley,  two 

K,j  broad.     It  IS  180  feet  deep 

■    '  .  old  walls  stinding  upon 

!  •  be  the  ruiti»  of  a  (etnple 

'IT,    and    other    an- 

:s  bottomie&s.     Mr. 

Italians  call  it  Lago 

'   next  article. 

•  r  ( 'ampania  in  Italy,  near 
e  ancients  for  its  poison- 

-.rrilxid  by  Strabo  as  lying 

. .  deet)  anid  darksome,  sur- 

iiks  that  bang  threatening 

i^ccuible  by  one  narrow  pas- 

i  groves  strttched  tlieir  boughs 

,  and  with  impenetrable 

•[  every  ray  of  wholesome 

'     J  from  the  hot 

ree  pa.s$age  to 

..^.ji...^;,  ■■u...^.i   unjng  tiie  surface 

mist ;  oad  killed  even  llie  birds  that 


¥. 


botdi 

;«li- 


atlempled  lo  fly  over  it.  These  circumstancfR 
produced  honors  fit  for  llie  gloomy  votaries  of 
the  mfenial  deities,  A  colony  of  Cioim^rians, 
as  well  suited  to  the  rites  as  tlie  place  itself,  cut 
dwellings  in  the  bosom  of  th*»  surrounding  hills, 
and  officiated  as  priests  of  Tartarus.  Supersti- 
tion, always  delighted  in  dark  ideas,  early  and 
eagerly  !»eized  upon  this  spot,  and  represented  a 
cavern  near  it  called  the  Sybil's  cave,  as  the 
mouth  of  the  infernal  regions.  Hither  she  led 
hei  trembling  votaries  to  celebrate  her  dismal 
orgies;  here  she  evoked  the  manes  of  departed 
heroes — here  she  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods  of 
hell,  and  attempted  to  clive  into  the  secrets  of 
futurity.  Poets  enlarged  upon  the  popular 
tlieme,  and  painted  its  awful  scenery  with  the 
strongest  colors  of  their  art.  Homer  brings 
L  Ij'sses  to  Avemus,  as  to  the  month  of  the  in- 
fern  »1  abodes,  and,  in  imitation  of  the  Grecian 
barJ,  \'irgil  conducts  his  hero  to  tlie  same 
ground.  Whoever  sailed  thither^  iirst  did  sacri- 
hce,  and  endeavoured  to  propitiate  tlie  infernal 
powers,  with  the  asistauce  of  some  priest,  who 
attended  upon  the  place,  and  directed  the  mystic 
performance.  Within,  a  fountain  of  pure  vJater 
broke  out  just  over  the  sta,  but  which  nobody 
tasted,  as  it  was  fancied  to  be  a  vein  of  the  river 
Styx  ;  near  this  fountain  was  the  oracle  ;  and  the 
hot  waters,  frequent  in  these  parts,  were  supposed 
to  be  branches  of  the  burning  Phlegelhon.  The 
holiness  of  these  shades  remained  unimpeached 
for  many  years.  Hannibal  tnarched  his  army  to 
offer  incense  at  this  altar ;  though  it  may  be  sus- 
pected he  was  led  to  this  act  of  devotion  rather 
by  the  hopes  of  surprising  the  garrison  of  I'uteolj, 
than  by  his  piety.  After  a  long  reign  of  un- 
disturbed gloom  and  celebrity,  a  sudden  glare  of 
light  was  let  in  upon  Avernus;  the  horrors  were 
dispelled,  and  with  them  vanished  tlie  sanctity  of 
the  lake  :  the  axe  of  Agrippa  brought  its  forest 
to  the  ground,  disturbed  its  sleepy  waters  with 
ships,  and  gave  vent  lor  all  its  malignant  cftluvia 
to  escape.  The  virulence  of  these  exhalations, 
as  described  by  ancient  authors,  has  appeared  so 
verj-  extraordinary,  that  modern  writers,  who 
know  the  place  in  a  cleared  state  only,  charge 
these  accounts  with  exaggeration  ;  but  Swinbum 
thinks  them  entitled  to  more  credit ;  for  even 
now,  he  observes,  the  air  is  feverish  and  danger- 
ous, as  the  jaundiced  faces  of  the  vine-dressers, 
who  have  succeeded  the  Sybils  and  theCiminerians 
in  the  possession  of  tlie  temple,  most  ruefully 
testify.  Boccaccio  relates,  that  during  his  lesi- 
dence  at  the  Neapolitan  court,  the  surface  of  this 
lake  was  suddenly  covered  with  dead  tish,  black 
and  singed,  as  if  killed  by  some  subaqueous 
eruption  of  fire.  The  clianges  of  fortune  in 
these  lakes,  is  singular  :  in  the  splendid  days  of 
imperial  Rome,  the  Lucrine  was  the  chosen  spot 
for  the  brilliant  parties  of  pleasure  of  a  volup 
tuous  court :  now,  a  slimy  bed  of  rushes  covers 
the  scattered  pools  of  this  once  beautiful  sheet  of 
water;  while  the  once  dusky  Avernus  is  clear 
and  serene,  offering  a  must  alluring  surface  and 
charming  scene  for  similar  amusements  Oppo- 
site to  the  temple  is  a  cave  usu-.dly  styled  the 
Sybil's  grotto;  but  apparently  tooie  likely  to 
have  been  the  mouth  of  communication  betwo«'n 
Cunia  and  Avernus,  Uian  the  abode  of  a  pro- 
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Chetess;  especially  aa  llie  Sybil  isposilively  said 
y  hi*tt()hatis  to  have  dwelt  in  a  cavern  under 
the  C'»nia?an  <  iiadcl.     Mr.    Eustace    (Classical 
Tour)  describes  the  Avemus  as  a  circular  sheet 
of  water,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference, aiid    in  tnwny   jvlares  nearly   190  feet 
deep ;  surrounded  by  eround  low  on  die  one 
side,  on  the  other  hi^h,  but  not  steep,  in  rich 
cultivation,    and     slightly     wooded.       On     the 
soutliem  bank  stands  a  brge  and  lofty  o<:la^nnal 
building,  vaulted,  and  of  brick,  with   halls  ad- 
joinin<::.     This  proliably  was  the  temple  of  Pro- 
serpine, or  of  Avernu*  itself.     It  is  surrounded 
by  vineyards.     On  the   northern  bank,  under  a 
steep,  overhung  with  shrubs   and  brambles,  is  a 
subterranffous  galler)-,  sliU  called  ilic  Grotto  della 
Sibilla.     The  first  gallery  runs  under  the  Monte 
Grille,  in  the  direction  of  Haiac.     It  opens  into 
a  second  on   tlie  right,  tending  towards   Cuinie; 
after  some  distance,  a  piece  of  water  crosses   it, 
called   tlie  Sybil's  bath.     The  ground  then  rises 
rapidly,  an<l  all  farther  progress  is  slopped  by 
the  fallen  wnlls.     Tlie  situation  and  appearance 
of  the  cavern  agree  very  closely  with  the  descrip- 
tion  of  Virgil.     It  branched   out  into    sevond 
other  galleries;  and  pro\jably  furnished  hira  with 
much  of  the  scenery  in  tlie  sixth  book.     The 
Lago  di  Tripergola,  ns  it  is  called  at  present,  has 
UMt  all  claim   to  its  fornicr  appellation,  since  in 
winter  it  abounds  m  water-fowl.     There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  lake  is  tlie  crater  of  an  ex- 
hausted volcano. 

AVER-PENNY,  q.  d.  Average  Pekky, 
money  contributed  towards  the  king's  averages  ; 
or  money  given  to  be  freeii  tliereof.     See  Ave- 

KACtl. 

AVERIIOA,  in  botany,  a  penus  of  the  decan- 
dria  order,  lielon^ing  to  the  penta;^ynia  class  of 

fdants  ;  ranking  in  the  natural  inctho<l  under  the 
ourth  order,  gruinales.  Tlie  calyx  has  five 
leaves,  the  petals  are  five,  opening  at  lop  ;  and 
the  apple  or  fruit  is  pentagonous,  and  divided 
into  five  cells.  There  are  three  species,  viz. 
1.  A.  acida  ;  2.  A.  blimbi ;  and  3.  A.  carambola, 
called  in  Uenj^l  the  camrue  or  camrunga.  This 
plant  is  remarkable  for  possessing  a  power  some- 
what similar  to  those  species  of  mimosa  which 
are  termed  sensitive  plants ;  its  leaves  on  be:n^ 
touched  moving;  very  perceptibly.  In  the  mi- 
mosa the  moving  faculty  extends  to  the  branches; 
but  from  the  hardness  of  the  wood  t^is  cannot  be 
expected  in  the  caramixjia.  The  leaves  are 
alternately  pinnated  *vith  an  odd  one  ;  and  their 
must  common  position  in  the  day -lime  »s  hori- 
zontal, or  on  ihr  same  plane  with  the  branch 
from  which  they  come  out.  On  beini?  touched 
ihey  move  themselves  downwanis,  fre«juenily  in 
90  great  a  de-.Tce  that  ihc  two  opposite  rtlmost 
tooch  one  unothfr  by  t^a-ir  under  sidr«i.  and  the 
young  ones  iKmietimcs  either  come  into  contact, 
or  even  pasj>  each  other ;  t!>e  wIidIu  of  the  leaves 
of  one  pinna  move  by  :(tr,kiug  tlic  hninch  with 
the  nail  of  the  finger,  or  other  hard  subsfince ; 
or  each  Uaf  can  be  mov'  '  *  '  )  iLin^  an 
impression   tliat  shnll    i  nd   that 

leaf.      In  thi*  w;iy  the    l.^.^ ''  •' 

pinna  may  !•*  in;>dc  to  more  one  ; 

whilst  the  opjKjsiie  one*  continue  .*-  -.  ■  ■  ,.-.^  . 

or  they  may  be  m«do  to  move  altcmmely  in  any 


order,  by  touching  properly  the  leaf  inj 

be  put  in  motion.     But   if  the  impression 

on  a  single  leaf  l»e  strong,  all  the  leaves  on 

pinna,  and  sometimes  on  the  neighbouring 

will  be  affected    by   it.     Notwithsundini;  tKit 

apparent  sensibility  of  the  leaf,  however,  Laifi 

incisions  may  be  made  in  it  with  a  pair  ofihiip 

scissars,  without  occasioning  the  smallest  mo" 

tion ;  nay,  it  may  even  be  cut  almost  entirely  otf^ 

and  the  remaining  part   still  continue  unmof 

when  by  touchiu'^  Uie  wounded   leaf  with 

finger  or  point  of  the  scissars,  motion  will 

place  as  if  no   injury  had    been   offered. 

reason  is,  that  although  the  leaf  be  the  o«t 

part  which  moves,  the  petiolus  is  the  seat 

sense  and  action :  for  although  the  leaf  may  { 

cut  in  pieces,  or  squeezed  with  great  force, 

vided  its  direction  be  not  changed  without 

motion  being  occasioned  ;  yet  if  llie  impn 

on  the  leaf  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to 

tlie  petiolu.s,  the  motion  will  take  place.     Wk 

Uierefore,  it  is  wanted  to  confine  the  motion  i 

single  leaf,  either  touch  it  so  as  only  to  affiictl 

owu  petiolus,  or  without  meddling  with  die  f 

touch  the  petiolus  with  any  small  pointed  I 

as  a  pin  or  knife.     By  conipresitng  the  mi* 

I>etiolus  near  the  place  where  a  partial  ooe  ( 

out,  Uie  leaf  moves  in  a  few  seconds  in  ikoi 

manner   as  if   the    j^tartial    petiolus   had 

touched.     NVhether  tJic  impression    be  tnadtl 

puncture,  percussion,  or  compression,  the  i 

does   not    instantly   follow ;    generally 

seconds  intervene,  and  then  it  is  not  with  ■! 

but  regular  and  gradual.     Afterwanis  whm  1 

leaves  return  to  their  former  situation,  whic' 

commonly  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  less,  tti 

so  slow  u  manner  a»  to  be  almost  impe 

On  sticking  a  pin  into  the  universal  petioli 

its  oiigiu,  the  leaf  next  it,  which  i^  alwsvy  i 

opposite  side,  next  the  second  leaf  on  the  < 

and  so  on.     But  this  regular  progression 

continues    throughout ;   for   the   leaves  oo 

outer  side  of  the  innna  spem  to  be  afl'enH 

more  quickly,  ana  with  mon  energy,  than  ! 

of  the  inner ;  su  that  the  fourth  leaf  on  the  i 

side  fieqiienily  moves  us  soon  as  the  thinl  i 

inner,  and  sometintes  a   leaf,  enpeciu 

inner  side,  docs  not  move  at  all,  w] 

above  and  below  it  are  affected  in  lh< 

time.     Sometimei  the  leaves  at  the  exi 

the  petiolus    move  sooner  than  sucfal 

which  were  nearer  the  pine*  wher.-  ilip  jwot 

put  in.     On  making  a  (■•■..'-"■    -  ^t\  » 

of  pmcers  on  the    un 

any  two    pair   of  Iravi  ^,    . 

preyed  part,  or  nearer  the  > 

oliiH,  move  sooner  than  tlic 

the  oiiu'iti ;  and   Irequ" 

tend  upwards  to  ihe  «a  »i%i 

It  perhaps  does  not  go  Jitrilier  ihttn  the 

pair.     It  tlie  leaves  happen  to  be  blowi 

Wind  against  one  aDolher,or  aTainntthel 

they  are  froquenilv  ptil  m   motion  ;hnl 

branch  is  n         ' 

the  wind,  " 


once  of  the  leaves  it  differmt  fmm  flat  < 
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asiM.  la  the  latter  a  great  uHiforoiii y 
lliv  fvi(^'tive  position  of  the  leaves 
M  ;  but  lo  the  curambola,  some  will 
1  the  tiorizoutaJ  plane,  some  raised 
d  otlien  fallen  under  it ;  and  in  an 
without  any  order  or  re;d^larity  which 
tnred,  all  of  thera  will  have  changed 
:tiTe  positions.  Cutting  the  bark  of 
down  to  the  wood,  and  even  se pa- 
Lout  the  space  of  half  an  inch  all 
as  to  stop  all  communication  by  the 
be  bark,  does  not  for  the  first  day 
aves.  either  in  their  position  or  their 
motion.  In  a  branch,  which  was 
in  such  a  manner  a5  to  leave  it  siis- 
y  hy  a  little  of  the  bark  do  diicker 
■d,  the  leaves  next  day  did  not  rise  so 
t  others ;  but  tliey  were  green  and 
being  touched,  moved,  but  in  a 
4<flCje  than  fornierly.  After  sun-set 
{o  to  sleep,  first  movini;  down  so  as  to 
aaocher  oy  their  under  sides ;  they 
ttiotm  more  extensive  motion  at  night 
tm  than  they  can  be  made  to  do  in 
IC  by  external  impressions.  With  a 
I  the  rays  of  the  sun  may  be  collected 
O  M  to  buni  a  hole  in  it,  without  oc- 
rooiion.  But  upon  trying  the  ex- 
the  petiolus  tlie  motion  is  as  quick 
percussion,  although  the  rays 
cuDcenirated  as  to  cause  pain 
|h«  sine  degree  on  the  back  of 
a  move  very  fast  from  the 
altliough  very  gentle. 

See  AvRRnoisTs. 
I  of  the  :nost  subtle  of  the 
rs,  Bourished  about  the  end 
and  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
die  son  of  tiic  high-priest 
Cordova  in  Spain  ;  and  edu- 
nity  of  Morocco,  in  which  he 
pKmMor;  and  studied  natural 
tne,  maihenutics,  law,  and  di- 
tiie  death  of  his  father  he  enjoyed 
fiwtber  promoted  by  Alman- 
I,  to  be  judge  of  Mo- 
wiih  leave  to  appoint  de- 
al Cordova.     IJut  notwith- 
«0K>lament3,  his  liberality  to 
ity,  whether  they  were 
•nemies,  made  him  always  in 
rwards  stripped  of  all  his 
into  prison  for  heres^y  ;  but 
moccedeo  hiro,  being  convicted 
]m  «M  restored  to  hU  former  em- 
tt  Morocco  in  1206.  Aver- 
corpulent,  though  be  eat  but 
spent  ■  '     .  m  tlie  study  of 

and  wiU'iJ  ;mused  liuuw.tf 

itfir  history       iiui  >va>  never  seen  to 
!,  or  to  partake  in  any  diversion. 
food  of  Anstoilc's  works,  and 
en   them,  whence  he  was 
tatur.  by  way  of  eminence. 
I .  i.e.  Universal  ;  or, 
*  I  and  many  amorous 

tte  Lmriit  when  he  trrew  old. 
am  lo*i-     An  to  rehjjion,  his 
ihdt  Chnatiiuaty  u  almird ;  Ja- 


daism,  tlie  reli<non  of  chihircn ;  and  Maltommed- 
unism,  the  religion  of  swine. 

AV'ERllOISTS,  u  sect  of  peripatetic  philoso- 
phers, who  appeared  in  Italy  some  time  before 
the  restoration  of  learninjc  and  atuicked  tlie  im- 
niorlaJity  of  the  soul.  They  took  their  denomi- 
nation from  Averroes,  the  celebrated  interpreter 
of  Aristotle,  above  mentioned.  Althouj^h  they 
held  the  soul  to  be  mortal,  according  to  reason 
or  philosophy,  yet  they  submitted  to  the  Christ- 
ian theology,  winch  declares  it  immortal.  But 
their  distinction  wus  held  suspicious  ;  and  this 
divorce  of  faith  from  reason  was  condemned  by 
the  last  council  of  Latenui,  under  Leo  X. 

AVKRIIU>"CATE, }      Lat.  avcrrunco,  I  turn 
Avebrdnca'tion.      \  or  take  away  whatever 
hurts.     To  weed,  to  avert  an  evil,  to  cut  off  wtwt 
is  superfluous. 

I  wish  tnyself  a  pMado-prophct. 

Bui  sure  some  mischief  will  come  of  ii, 

Uulcsf  by  providential  wit. 

Or  [on:«,  we  aoemuicate  it.   Buffer '«  Hudibriu, 

AVERRUNCI  Dei;  from  averruoco,  to 
avert;  gods,  whose  business  it  was,  according  to 
the  Pasjan  theology,  lo  avert  misfortunes.  Apollo 
and  llercfMes  were  of  the  number,  amoni;  the 
Cireeks  ;  Castor  and  Hollux  among  the  Romans, 
and  I  sis  among  the  Egyptians. 

AV  ERS.\,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Terra  di 
La^ro,  anciently  called  Atella.  It  is  situated 
in  a  fine  plain,  covered  with  vineyards  and 
orange  trees,  and  is  tlie  seat  of  a  biishup  (who 
holds  immediately  of  the  pope),  of  a  royal  go- 
vernor and  a  ju^ge.  There  are>  here  sixteen 
cloisters  of  diflferent  orders,  exclusive  of  nine 
parish  churches.  Population  13,800,  Eight  miles 
north  of  Naples.     Long.  14"  l*  E.,  lat.  41°  N. 

AvEasioN,  accordinj^  to  lord  Karnes,  is  op- 
posed to  affection,  and  not  to  desire,  as  it  com- 
monly is.  We  have  an  affection  to  one  person ; 
we  have  an  aversion  to  another ;  the  former  dis- 
poses us  lo  do  good  to  its  object,  the  latter  lo  do 
ill. 

AvcHsroNE  LocAaE,  Aversioke  Venire, 
to  the  civil  law,  the  selling,  or  letting  things  in 
tlie  lump,  without  fixing  particular  prices  for 
each  piece. 

AVERT',       "^ 

Aver'ter,  a,  and  verto,    verrum,  to 

Avtn'sE,  turn    away  or  from.     Averse 

Averse'ly,     (  expre.s5es   the  state  of  havin-^ 

Averse'ness,  [the  mind  turned  from  a  tliinj;. 

Atersa'tior,     It    signifies    also    unwilling, 

Aver'sion,        loath,  reluctant. 

Aver'sive.    J 

It  is  most  tme,  that  a  natural  and  secret  liAtreil. 
and  avenalion  bowBrds  society  ia  any  man,  hath  toinc- 
wh.ic  of  the  savage  beast ;  but  it  is  mast  imtruj>,  ih.v 
it  should  have  any  character  at  all  of  thv  Divine  Na- 
ture, except  it  proceed  not  out  of  a  pleasure  in  soli- 
lude,  but  oat  of  a  love  mnA  desire  ro  sequester  a 
man's  self  for  a  higher  conversatioa. 

Lord  Bacon'*  Btntjf*. 

When  people  began  to  Mpy  the  falsehood  of  oracles, 
whereupon  all  gentility  was  built;  their  heart'  were 
utterly  averted  from  it.  Hoottrr. 

Even  cut  iki-mtt>lvfs  oU  from  the  opportunities  of 
prosclytiog  others,  by  (HXTtmg  them  from  their  rom* 
puny.  (ht^nmmU  «/ fH*  Toty^it. 
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T)iM«  i«  tuch  a  ^enetal  tit>erialion  (in  hnman  tt&- 
turt'^  lo  conletnpt.  th»t  there  i*  icaicc  «ny  thing  ini>re 
r»»*i<rrttting  :  I  will  not  tleny,  but  the  escesi  of  the 
4tvri,i(ion  may  be  levelled  «BTiiii«t  pride.  Id. 

I  beteech  jfou, 
T*  aeerl  yonr  liking  a  inor<»  worthy  w»y. 
Than  on  a  »Tetch.  Shalujit^ire.   Kinp  Lear, 

Ai  this,  for  iho  Iu*t  time,  sh*  lifts  lipr  hand  ; 
AverU  h«r  eyrs,  and  hitlf  aawilliDg  drop«  the  brand. 

ttiytirn. 
AMfUn  and  purgcni  must  go  togrther,  &»  tending 
all  U>  the  Mine  ))ur|H>«n,   to  divert  thi*  rebellious  hu- 
Tiiour  and  l«m  it  another  way. 

B-tIom'i  a  nafomy  of  MehtneMy. 
Has  thy  nnccrtaiii  bosom  *v(>r  stnwe. 
With  the  fir»t  tumults  of  a  real  Invc  '*. 
H.i«t  thou  now  drendi'd,  and  now  blcas'd  his  swny, 
Hy  turn*  arene  and  joyful  lo  ob-'y  ?  Prior. 

.ArfTte  alike,  to  flatter  or  offend  ; 
Not  fre«  from  faalM,  nor  yet  too  vain  to  mend. 

Pope. 

The  rorruplion  of  tnon   i«  in   nothing  more  maiii- 

fiut,  than  in  biK  ovrrteneu  to  entertain  any  friendship 

i»r  fxmiliarity  with  God.  AtlrrbuT^. 

Hatred  ii  the  passion  of  defiance ;  and   there   it  a 

kind  oC  aoarmlim  and  bosUlity  included  in  its  essence. 

&H1IA. 

Tlie  jcaloas  man's  disease  is  of  so  malipnam  a  na* 

tur«  that  it  converu  all  it  taki?»  into  its  own  nourith- 

mcaU     A  Cool  behaviour  is  ioterprcU'd  u  an  instance 

of  oaerMMi  i  a  fond  one  raises  his  suspicions. 

AiUuim. 

AV'ERTI,  in  horsemanship,  is  applietl  lo  a 
regular  step  or  motion  enjoineil  in  the  lessons. 
In  this  sense  they  say  pits  rtverlc. 

AX'ERY,  a  place  where  oals,  or  proveuder, 
arc  kept  for  the  kiti>;'s  horses. 

AVES,  birds,  the  name  of  Linnxtis's  set^ind 
class  of  animals.     See  OaNiTuoi/xir  and  Zoo- 

lOCT. 

AvES,  or  the  Isle  of  Bjnns,  I.  One  of  the 
Currib*  viands,  451  miles  south  of  PorloRico. 
With  a  good  harbour  for  careeninj;  ships.  It  is 
so  called  ftoin  the  great  number  of  birds  tliat  fre- 
quent it ;  2.  another  lying  northward  of  this. 
Ijit.  13"  0'  N- ;  and  a  third  near  the  eustem  coast 
of  NeMrfoundland.     lat-  50°  5'  N. 

A^'ESBl'RY  (Robert),  un  English  historian, 
of  whom  little  more  is  known,  tiian  that  he  was 
keeper  of  the  registry  of  the  court  of  Canierbtiry, 
in  the  reiyn  of  Edward  III.  and  consequently 
tL-U  he  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He  wrote 
Memorabilia  gesta  magnifici  regis  An^lia'  domini, 
Edwardi  tratii  post  conquestum,  procerumque  ; 
taclis  pnmitus  iiuibusdnm  gestis  de  tempore  pn- 
tris  sui  domini  Edwardi  secundi,  qux  in  regnis 
AnsjliiT,  Scotii,  et  Eranciie.  ac  in  Aquitannia 
et  Rntannia,  oon  hum:inii  scd  Dei  polentia,  con- 
ligeninL,  j>er  Rohertiuu  Aitsbury.  This  history 
ends  witti  tlic  buttle  of  I'oictiers,  about  A.  D. 
1356,  It  continued  in  MS.  till  1720,  when  it 
was  printed  by  the  mdusltiuus  Thomas  Heanic 
Bt  Oxfonl,  from  a  MS.  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas 
Scabrighl.     It  is  now  very  scarce. 

AVESE,  or  AvA^f,  a  river  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  the  nortli-wcstcm  territory, 
which  run*  into  the  MisM^^ippi,  in  a  souUi-west 
direction.  ab««ii  »imv  nulf't  ;ilio»e  the  Ohio.  It 
15  (  "^ '     11  boats  for  upwards  of  sixty  inil«. 

.  or  AviNMi,  an  irrr;iular,  but 
wtii  iviiiii'-<  (uwu  on  iW'  llopres,  in  IlainauU, 


on  f>io  frontier  of  France,  towards  the 
limls,  anil  three  leatrues  distant  from  Ma 
It  is  die  head  of  an  armndissemenl,  in- 
partment  of  the  north ;  popuLiiion  aboti 
In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  exceUctij 
ries,  and  several  iron  foundries  and  si 
houses.  This  was  one  of  the  frontier  t«]( 
tamed  for  a  definite  period  by  the  alli^i 
ment  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1815. 
lat.  50"  r  N. 

A\  EYRON.  or  Aveirok,  a  d« 

France,  having  its  name   from  the  nvefi 

rnnnini;  from  east  to  west,  separates  it  I 

parts.     Its  boundaries  are  to  llie  north, 

partrnent  of  the  Canlal ;  north-ea.st,  the  | 

east,  the  Gar  J  ;  south-east,  Ilerault;  sou< 

Tarn,  and  west,  Lot,     It  corresponds  to  i 

cienl  province  of  Rouergue,  ano  is  diTidi 

five  arrondissements ;  vii.  those  of  Rode^ 

is  the  capital  of  the  department),  Ville  t 

Milhau,  St.  Afrique,  and  F^palion.     Ilj 

474  squatp  leagues,  equal  to  about  .3740 

miles,  and  had  at  the  last  ennmeratiun  ] 

inhabitants.     They  paid  in  direct  toxes  1 

£140,000  sterling.     It  constitutes,  withil 

partjuent   of  Lot,  the  spiritual  jurbdil 

the  bishop  of  Cahors.     This  dt>paitmeiii| 

tered  by  the  Aveyron,  the  Lot,  the  TornJ 

\'iaur,    and   is   covered   with  high  anilJ 

mountains.    Hence  it  abounds  in  gaii>e,| 

wooti,  and  is  more  adapted  for  grazing^ 

the  cultivation  of  grain.     Com  and  wij 

ever,  are  raised  in  tolerable  quantity,   j 

neral  productions   are   copper,   iron,  n 

phur,  alum,  coal,  and   vitriol.    There  I 

considerable  trade  in  cattle,  wool,  wooIn 

and  in  excellent  cheese.  Tlie  climate  is  | 

fine,  though  occasionally  severe  in  winl^ 

AVEZZANO,  a  town  of  N.  ,* 

It  is  built  on  an  almost  imnf  1.  1 

one  mile  from  the  lake  of  C'ebnu,   i»  Mt 

avenue  of  poplars   leads    from    the    H 

castle.     This  edifice  stands  at  a 

from  the  town,  is  square,  and  rtiink 

it   was  erected  by  Virgin io   Orsii 

family  this  and  many  other  icreat 

lunged,  before  they  were  wrested  from  || 

times  of  civil  war,  and  transferred  to  tMI 

nas.  ATeziano  was  founded  in  8fiO,  and'l 

2800  iuhftb'lanta,  and  two  reli :  >* 

within  its  walls,  which  are  in  > 

condition.     'l"he  houses  are  in 

there  are  some  lar^e  buddiiv.  < 

milics  of  iheclas*  of  gentlemfri,  not  jj<h 

fees  held  in  vapiie. 

AUF'.     Sometimes  wiilten  oat 
dt-tinition,  see  Etr. 

Thrsr  when  a  child  bap*  to 
Which  ntrrr  proves  an  idiot. 
When  folk  perceive  it  ibnveth 

The  fault  tb^rria  to  *m 
Smiie  silly  doftiinK  brainIrM 
That  undcrstauds  fhin^  by  ike 
S^y,  ibat  the  fairy  left  thu  mrn^f. 
And  took  away  the  other. 

Al'CA,  A  far,  or  A<>k«.  in 

the  daughlL-r  of  .M 

she  was  ravished  '  1 

a  son,  whom  she  leu  m  ».■.  I'.-M.rnd 
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^^      but  the  child  was  pre- 

^uned  Telepliuj .     When  Aleus 

«1  n1  kis  daughter's  shame,  he  de- 

Imuplius  to  he  put  to  death  ;  but 

inq  the  father's  cmel  purpose, 

jua  toTeuthraa,  king  of  Mvsia, 

children  of  his  own,  adopteil  her 

The  dominiotu  of  Teutljras  be- 

mvaded  by  an  enemy,  he  promised 

daughter  to  the  man  vrho  could  de- 

tbe  threatening  danger ;  and  Tele- 

;  been  directed  by  tlie  oracle  to  ^^o  to 

tthras,  if  he  desired  to  find  his 

offer  of  h'xs  services,  which  v/:vs 

obtained  a  victor}*,  he  wus 

elf  to  Auga,  wh?n  she  rushed 

KCAift  horror,  and  the  gorls  sent  a 

»te  them.      Au;^  implored  the 

lies,  hy   whom  hfr  son  was 

itj,  and  she  returned  witli  him 

itng  to   Pausanias,  Au^a  was 

Ser  nith  her  infant  son,  and 

'•ea,  where  they  were  preserved 

by  Minenra,  till  found  by  king 

Codex,  Codex  Augiensis,  a  Greek 
IS.  of  St-  Paul's  F.pistles  ;  supposed 
to  hare  been  written  in  tlte  nintli 
ao  called  from  Augia  major,  the 
tery  at  illieinau,  to  which  it  be- 
*Q  1718,  into  U>e  hands  of  tlie 
ntley,  who  purchased  it  for  250 
tw  oow  in  the  library  of  Trimly 
^e.  This  MS.  (noted  F.  m  iJie 
of  Hetsteao's  New  Testament),  is 
letters,  and  withiout  accents, 
IS  b  common  with  the  more 
with  intervals  between  the 
the  end  of  each.  The  Greek 
,  and  the  Latin  in  Anglo-Saxon 
it  i*  tolenbly  clear  thlt  it  must 
in  the  west  of  Europe,  where 
of  the  tuitin  letter  was  m  genenil 
the  seventh  and  twelfth  centunes. 
fective  from  the  bctrinning  to  lio- 
■nd  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
iMin  ver>K>n. 

&bitlous  history,  king  of  Elis, 
lie,  which  conlained  3000  oxen, 
fbven  cleaned  for  thirty  years.  Her- 
lifcd  to  (-lear  away  the  iiltli  in  oriH 
promised,  if  he  performed  it, 
I  tenth  part  of  the  cattle.  This  task 
^•ud  Vt  have  executed,  by  turning 
"  the  fiver  Alpheus,  or,  as  some  say, 
iigh  the  stable,  which  imroedi- 
ay  the  duug  and  filth.  Augeas 
Hand  by  his  engagement,  pre- 
had  used  artifice,  and  ex- 
or  trouble,  but  banished  his 
from  his  kingdom,  for  support- 
of  the  hero.  Upon  this  a  war 
Hercules  conquered  Elis,  otiC 
,  and  gave  his  kingdom  to  Pny- 
bcen  called  the  son  of  Sol,  be- 
(be  sun.  AfUrr  his  deatli,  the 
to  heroes,  were  ^laid  to 

Auegher ;    AniJ:  -^^'t- 


Aeg.  From  the  same  root  we  have  edge,  a  tiMl 
used  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

Atom  ( Athanaiius),  a  learned  classic^  and 
professor  of  rheloi  ic  at  Rouen,  and  vicar-general 
of  Lescar,  published  a  spleudid  edition  of  (he 
works  of  Isocraies,  from  the  press  of  Didot,  Paris, 
3  vols.  4to.  178'2;  and  the  works  of  Lysias  in 
1783,  in  2  vols.  4to.  afterwards  reprinted  together 
in  5  vols.  8vo.     He  died  at  Pania  in  1702. 

AUG  EREAU,  (Pierre  Francois  Charles),  duke 
of  Casticlione,  marshal  of  France  ;  son  of  a  fruit 
mercluinl;  horn  at  Pans,  1757;  served  as  a 
carabinier  in  the  French  army ;  went  from 
thence  into  the  Neapolitan  service,  esiablished 
himself  at  Naples,  in  1787,  as  a  fencing-master, 
and  was  baMisiie<l  thence,  in  1792,  with  the  rest 
of  his  countrymen.  He  served,  afterwards,  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  army  of  Italy,  in  which  his 
talents  and  courage  soon  gained  him  promotion. 
He  distinguif^hed  himself,  in  1794,  as  general  of 
brigade  in  the  army  of  the   Pyrenees,  and,  in 

1796,  as  general  of  division  in  the  army  of  Italy. 
He  took  the  pass  of  Miilesimo;  made  himself 
master,  April  ifi,  of  the  iiiia-nched  camp  of  the 
Piedmoiilese  at  Ceva,  afterwards  of  that  at  Casale; 
threw  himself  on  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  and  carried 
it  vith  the  enemy's  intrencbments.  June  16, 
he  passed  the  Po,  and  made  prisoners  the  papal 
troops,  together  with  the  cardinal  legate  and  the 
general's  staff.  Aug.  1,  he  came  to  the  ossisv- 
ance  of  Mass^-na;  maintained,  during  a  whole 
day,  a  most  obstinate  struggle  against  a  superior 
number  of  troops,  and  took  the  village  of  Cas- 
tiglione,  from  which  he  derived  his  ducal  title. 
Aug.  '25,  he  passed  over  the  Adige,  and  drove 
back  the  enemy  as  far  as  Roveiedo.  In  tlie 
battle  of  Arcole,  when  the  French  columns  wa- 
vered, Augereau  seized  a  standard,  rushed  upon 
the  enemy,  and  jjamed  the  victory.  The  di- 
rectory bestowed  this  standard  on  him  Jan.  27, 

1797.  Aug.  9,  he  was  named  commander  of  the 
17ib  military  division  (division  of  Paris),  in 
place  of  general  Ilatry.  He  was  the  instrument 
of  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  18th  of  Fruc- 
tidor,  and  was  saluted,  by  the  decimated  legis- 
lative body,  as  the  saviour  of  his  country.  In 
1799,  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  council  of 
five  hundred,  and,  tlierefore,  resigned  his  com- 
mand. He  then  obtained  from  the  consul,  Buon- 
aparte, the  command  of  ihe  army  in  Holland. 
He  led  the  French  and  Batavian  array  on  the 
I.ower  Rhine  to  the  support  of  Moreau,  passed 
the  river  at  Frankfort,  and  fought  with  the  im- 
perial general,  with  various  success,  until  the 
battle  of  Hoheiilinden  ended  the  campaign.  In 
October  of  1801,  being  superseded  by  general 
Victor,  he  remained  without  employment  till 
1803,  when  he  was  appointed  to  lead  the  army, 
collected  at  Bayonne,  against  Portugal.  When 
this  enterprise  failed,  he  went  back  lo  Paris,  and, 
M;iy  19,  18U4,  was  named  marihal  of  the  em- 
piie,  and  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor.  In 
Julv  of  this  year,  the  king  of  Spain  sent  him  the 
order  of  Charles  III.  At  the  end  of  180vS,  h« 
was  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  the  great  army  m 
Germany,  formed  of  troops  collected  under  hi> 
command  at  Brest.  He  contributed  to  ihe  sue- 
cosses  which  gave  birth  lo  the  peace  of  Presburg, 
and,  in  March,  1806,  had  possession  o<  W«vl« 
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and  the  country  around,  until,  in  the  autumn  of 
this  year,  a  new  war  called  him  to  Pninia.  The 
wounds  which  he  received  in  ihe  bailie  nf  E\bu 
con*  polled  him  to  retivrn  to  France.  Eurty  in 
181  J,  Napoleon  gave  him  the  command  of  a 
corjtf  in  (he  army  of  Spam,  Afterwards  he  re- 
turnei]  from  llience,  and  remained  without  any 
employmrnl  until  July,  1813,  when  he  led  (he 
army  in  Bavaria  a^ain^t  Saxony,  where  he  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  allies  into  France,  his  duty  was  to  cover 
Lyonii.  Louis  XV  111  namfd  liim  a  peer.  After 
the  fail  of  Napoleon,  Au^ereau  used  reproachful 
lantcuage  respecting  him  in  a  proclamation  to  his 
army.     Napoleon,  therefore,  on  his  landing  in 

1815,  declared  him  a  traitor.  Aucjereau,  however, 
expressed  himself  in  his  favour,  but  took  no 
active  part  in  the  new  orHer  of  thines-  After 
the  return  of  the  king,  he  took  his  place  a^ain  in 
the  cliamber  of  peers,  sat  amont;  Ney's  judges, 
was  for  a  while  unoccupied,  and  died,  June  ll» 

1816,  at  his  estate  La  Houssaye,  of  the  dropsy. 
AUGF.S,  in  astronomy,  two  points  in  a  pla- 

ivet's  orbit,  otherwise  ciUed  apsides,  the  one 
denominated  the  apogee,  the  other  perigee.  See 
Apsis. 

AUGETTE,  in  fonification,  the  wooden  pipe 
which  contains  the  powder  by  which  a  mine  is 
fired. 

ALGIIT.  Aug.-Sax.  hwit,  a  whit  or  owhiU 
See  W  AIT. 

AUGILA,  a  district  and  town  of  Africa,  be- 
tween Siwah  and  Fezzan.  It  i«  included  under 
the  dominion  of  Tripoli,  thoui;h  the  subjection  is 
but  nominal.  This  city  is  of  ureal  antiquity,  being 
known  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  It  is  about  a 
mile  in  circumference,  but  dirty  and  ill-built;  the 
apartments  are  dark,  there  being  no  a[;erlure  for 
liglii,  except  the  door.  The  buildings  are  also 
rery  mean.  Dates  of  excellent  quality  arc  pro- 
duced abundantly,  llie  iobabiiunts  are  em- 
ployed i<artly  in  agriculture,  but  stdl  more  in 
following  the  caravans  which  pass  tbrouttb  this 
territory.     Lonjf.  22"  26'  E.,  lal.  'I'f  .35'  N. 

AUOITCS,  among  ancient  n^ilurali'iis,  a  kind 
of  gem,  of  a  pale  grefn  color,  inferior  in  value  to 
the  topaz.  This  mineral  is  crystallised  in  small 
six  or  eight-Sided  prisms,  with  dihedral  summits. 
Its  colors  are  ifrcen,  brown,  and  black.  Inter- 
nal lustre  sinning  Uneven  fracture.  Translu- 
cent. Easily  broken.  It  scratches  glass.  Specific 
gravity  3*3.  Melts  into  a  black  enamel.  Its 
composition,  according  to  Klaproth,  is  forty- 
eight  silica,  twenty-four  lime,  twelve  oxide  of 
iron,  8'73  magneMa,  five  alumina,  and  one  man- 
ganese. 

A  L' G  M  ENT,  v.  &  i).n    Lat. uugmcntum,  from 

Atu.MKKtA'riOK,  l^ahgtrc,  to  increase.  To 

Au<'.MlL^'TATlVl;,  I  put  a  Knutler quantity 

AuoMr>'ri:».  J  to  a  greater,  to  enlarge, 

to  make  greater,  and  so  to  strenglJien. 

AiOMrKiiU,  a  musical  lerm,  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  perfect,  major,  minor,  and  dimi- 
niahed :  thus,  to  augmented  note  fonns  an  in- 
terral  of  three  chromatic  degrees;  as  C,  d-sharp; 
£,  6at,  f-sharp;  F,  g-sharp.  See  I^rl;.nvAL!>. 
Augmented  Intervals  become,  by  inversuto,  di- 
minished. 

AwiKtjitArraii  or  Livtuos.   The  tliamefuUy 


poor  livings  of  many  of  tlie  inferior  cleri^'  of  A| 
ciiiirch  of  England,  attracted  the  attention  of  Ike 
legislature  so  long  ago  as  the  reiLTi  o(  qt 
Anne.  The  governors  of  the  bounty  of 
Anne,  for  the  augmentation  of  Ihe  roainmaiMi 
of  the  poor  clergy,  by  virtue  of  several  acttef 
parliament  made  for  that  purpose,  are  empower* 
ed  to  auj^ment  all  livings  not  exceeding  £50  [ 
annum  ;  and  the  number  of  livings  foliuwig 
were  certified  tu  be  capable  of  augmeniatioo  ! 

M«y  be  ^io.  of  i 

augmriited.  tnvaii 
6  times  6ii 

4  MM» 

3  337  9 

twice  J09^ 


No.  of  R»ic  per 

livings.  annam. 

1071    Under  f  10 
J  467  From  £lO  to  20 

1126    20  to  30 

1049 30  to  40 

8U4    40  to  50 


884 


to  be  "J 
before  / 
ill    t%-i 


ta,6H 


5597  Total  of   augmentations    to    be" 
made   by  the  bounty 
these   5597    Uviogs  wi 
ceed  £50  a-year. 

Mr.  Chalmers  observes,  that  computing  the  elur 
amount  of  the  bounty  to  make  fifty-tivc  m^ 
mentations  yearly,  it  will  be  339  yean,  fxs 
1714  (which  was  the  first  year  in  which  stwli»» 
ings  were  augmented),  before  all  the  small Viii> 
ings  above  certified  can  exceed  £50  per  annstt; 
and  even  if  one-half  of  such  augmcniatiCM 
should  be  made,  in  conjunction  wiiii  other  base* 
factors  (which  is  not  probable)  it  will  stiU  l^ 
quire  226  years  before  all  the  alxive  livineistril 
exceed  £.^0  per  annum  1  This  is  the  moic^ 
graceful,  considering  the  immense  ioconci  •> 
joyed  by  the  superior  clervy. 

AvoMENTATioin,  in  heraldry,  a^ 
particular  mark  of  honor,  borne 
either  on  an  escutcheon,  or  a 
canton,  as  argent,  a  hand,  gules, 
borne  by  every  bamnet  not  being 
of  higher  dignity,  as  in  the  an< 
nexed  example. 

AUGSBURG,  the  second  place  in  tht  kuy- 
dom  of  Bararia,  both  in   populatioo  and  ocfi- 
brily,  was  formerly  one  of  Ihe  free  and  imptrui 
cities  of  Gerinuiiy.     It   is   situated  at  tlif  Ci» 
fliience  of  ihe  V\  eriach  and  the  Lech.     Thoosk 
less  flourishing  than  in  former  iiiue*.  it  contnai 
a  population  of  about  30,000  i 
well  fortified,  in  the  ancient 
principal  gates  and  six  smaller 
|)ariakes  largely  in  the  ra^inii 
merce  of  the  country,   und   iim,  luii^    l'.. 
linguished  for  its  engrarinss,  and  its  c^ 
able  book»elling  trade,  '  "      m   (.jmnK 

literature.     By  means  ol  ind  baniw 

Augsburg  is  the  geneial  invux^iit  of  neteai^ 
with  Mber  countries,  as  well  as  a  oeottll  '■f'^ 
for  the  Neckar,  Tyrol ese,  Greek  sad  IttM^ 
wines.  This  city  is  venerabl«  from  its  Mttaaioir 
and  inlercsting  fiom  its  connexion,  bulk  wiUi  ■>• 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  Gcnnany.  !• 
the  diet  of  the  empire,  Au.'^l'iirLj  vru  origiaailf 
culled  'Vindelicia,  as    I'  ipitai  of  IttV 

\'indclicia.     When  it  su:  uU uader t^ 

dominion  of  the  Uomaus,  and  a  o'loay  was  **^ 
tied  there  by  Drunus,  it  was  called  A«ff«Ur 
\'mdelicorum  and  RbBtorum.     It  ts 
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(Gens,  xli.)  as  a  tery  splendid  cuv  three  roember*  with  respect  lo  the  tliree  Lucerea, 
of  Kltvtia.  From  the  Romans  Rhamnenses,  and  Tatierjses;  afterwards  the 
•k<  Aleraanni,  aiid  subsequently  to  number  was  increased  to  nine,  of  whom  four  were 
id  the  Franks.  Under  these  its  im  patricians  and  five  plebeians.  They  bore  an  au- 
rned-  It  was  subsequently  in  a  gural  staff,  as  the  ensign  of  their  authority;  and 
iditioD,  but  TBTived  after  Kodolph  their  dignity  was  so  much  respected,  that  they 
peror;  several  of  Jis  former  pn-  were  never  deposed,  nor  any  substituted  in  their 
firmed  by  him,  and  new  ones  place,  though  they  should  have  been  convicted 
uri:  )»  forty  mile*  norih-wesl  of  of  the  most  enormous  crimes. 
[.  10°  53'  £.',  laL  48'  17'  N.  from        AUOUUALE,  a  place  in  a  camp  where  the 

general    took  au«picia.     This  answered    to  tlie 
a  aecalarised  bishopric   of  Ger-    Au^uratorium  in  the  city.   AuRurale  js  also  used 
lorroing  part  of  tiie  kingdom  of  Ba-    in  Seneca  for  the  ensign  or  badge  of  an  augur, 
k  lis  name  from  the  imperial  city    as  the  lituus. 

and  was  founded  so  eariy  as  the        AUGURATORIUM,   or  AtctrRACi7i-rM,   a 
llie  territory  of  which  it  was    building  on  the  Palatine  mount,  where  public 
lUioed  101-2  square  miles,  and  lay    auguries  were  taken. 

the  banks  of  the  Lech,  in  the  direc-        AUGURELLO  (John  Aurelio),   an  Italian 
yrol,  in  the  margraviale  of  Beocgaii,    poet,  born  at  Rimini,  in  1441.     He  was  profes- 
bcyood  the  Danube,  in  the  principal-    sor  of  the  belles  letters  at  Treviso,  at  which  place 
The  papulation  was  computed    he  died  in  1524.    He  wrote  several  pieces,  but 
the  total  revenue  at  500,000  dot-    his  chief  work  was  a  Latin  poem,  entitled  Chry- 
towitt  of  note  are  DilliDgen  and    sopotia,  or  the  art  of  making  gold.  He  dedicated 
Ittft  market  (owns  and  a  number   his  poem  to  Leo  X.  upon  which  the  pontiff  pre- 
Ij  situated  in  the  northern  part   sented  him  with  a  large  empty  purse,  and  said, 
,  which  IS  by  far  the  most  fruil-    *  that  as  he  coatd  make  gold  he  best  knew  how 
Imn      The  chapter  was  composed    to  fill  it.' 

aries,each  of  whom  had  a  salary        AUGURY,  ismore  fully  defined  the  art  of  fore- 

lo  1700  florins.     The  bishopric   tellmg  future  events,  by  observations  taken  from 

poaaession  of  Bavaria  in  1808.  the  chattering,  singing,  feeding,  and   flight,  of 

or    AuGiJSTAN    CoNTESSioN,     a    birds.     It  is  also  used  in  a  more  general  signifi- 

lioo  of  fdilh  drawn  up  by  Lu-    cation,  as  comprising  all  the  different  kinds  of 

on  behalf  of  ihemsel res    divination.    To  make  his  observations,  the  augur 

t  reformers,  and  presented,  in    commonly  sealed  himself  on  a  high  tower,  with 

emperor  Charles  V.  at  the  diet  of  his  face  towards  the  east,  the  north  on  his  left 

hand,  and  the  south  on  his  right.  He  divided 
the  face  of  the  heavens  into  four  parts,  witli  a 
crooked  staff,  after  which  he  sacrificed  to  the 
gods,  while  he  covered  his  head  with  his  vost- 
Ir^ous  opinions  of  the  Protestants,  ment.  The  augurs  drew  omens  from  five  different 
in  pointmg  out  the  errors  and  abuses  tliinps  :  1.  The  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  aa 
>ned  their  separation  from  the  church  thunder,  lightning,  comets,  &c.  2.  The  chirping 
A  civtl  war  followed,  that  lasted  up-  of  birds,  as  already  mentioncfi :  3-  The  eager- 
■€my  yearly  but  which  only  spread  the  gess  or  indiflTerence  of  the  sacred  chickens  id 
lita,  Bs  tliey  were  tlien  called,  instead  eating  the  bread  which  w.is  thrown  to  them,  they 
Ugl^wii-  interpreted   lucky  or  unlucky:   4.  Quadrupeda 

It  ».  It  ••"1       Auj^urmm  quasi   avige-    crossing   or    appearing  in   some   unfrequented 
rium,  to  see;    quo  m(xlo    place:  5.  From  different  casualties,  which  were 
aoa  «e  gercrcnt  in  volan-    called  dia,  such  as  spilling  salt  on  a  table,  or 
^dn,   what  direction  birds    wine  upon  clothes,  hearing  strange  noises,  slum- 
Uke    in    flying,   Vosstus.    bling  or  sneoiing.  meeting  a  wolf,  hare,  fox,  or 
Auijunes  were  also  taken    pregnant  bitch.     The  sight  of  birds  on  tlie  letl 
J  from    tiieir    singing    and    band  was  always  c-onsidered  as  a  lucky  object, 
Ucnc«  it  signifies  to  notice  the  move-    and  the  words  sinister  lanus,  though  commonly 
'  ',»nd  thereby  to  predict,  to  foretel    imagined  to  be  terms  of  ill  lurk,  were  uniformly 
We  now  apply  the  words  g«ne-    used  by  the  augurs  in  an  auspicious  sense. 

Augury  was  a  very  ancient  superstition.    We 
know  from  Uesiod,  that  husbandry  was  in  part 
regulated  by  the  coming  or  going  of  birds ;  and 
most  probably  it  had  been  in  use  long  before  his 
time,  as  astronomy  was  then  in  its  infimcy.     In 
process  of  time,  these  animals  se«med  to  have 
gained  a  greater  and  very  wonderful  authority, 
till  at  last  no  affair  of  consequence,  either  of  pri- 
vate or  public  concern,  was  undertaken  witliouJ 
consulting  them.   They  were  looked  upon  as  the 
I  fnUiri!  events,  bv  the  chattering,    interpreters  of  the  gods  ;   arid   those  who  were 
of  birds,    llieire  was  a  college    qualified  to  understand  their  oracles  were  held 
thea,  conftsttng  originally  of    among  the  chief  men  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 


to 
A" .  '  the  name  of  the  evan 

'1  -ion   contains  twenty- 

\tt-%;    ui    >->>i'i>  the  greatest  part   is 
tn  rrpresenting,  with  perspicuity  and 


>ns  of  the  future  by  means  of 
I. 

ib4  t&y  behaviour, 
igwy  d«<civa  me  not, 

tA  utrt,  wIm  bid  in  view 
Ui#   p«jt,  and  ibings  to  cotno, 

im  Roman  antiquity,  an  officer  ap- 
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States,  and  became  tlie  susessors  of  k.tn^,  and 
even  of  Jupiter  himself.  However  absurd  such 
an  institution  as  a  college  of  augurs  may  appear 
in  our  eyes,  yet,  like  all  other  extraragant  insti- 
tutions, it  bad  in  part  its  origin  from  nature. 
When  men  considered  the  wonderful  migration 
of  birds,  how  they  disappeared  at  once,  and  ap- 
peared again  at  stated  times,  and  could  give  no 
guess  where  they  went,  it  was  not  unnatural  to 
suppose,  that  they  retired  somewhere  out  of  the 
sphere  of  this  earth,  and  perhaps  approached  the 
ethereal  regions,  where  they  might  converse  with 
the  gods,  and  tltence  be  enabled  to  predict  events ; 
at  least  it  was  not  unnatural  for  a  superstitious 
people  to  believe  this  as  soon  as  some  impostor 
was  impudent  enough  to  assert  it.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  disposition  in  some  birds  to  imilala  the 
human  voice,  must  contribute  much  to  the  con- 
firmation of  such  a  doctrine.  This  institution  of 
augury  seems  to  have  been  much  more  ancient 
than  that  of  aruspicy ;  for  we  find  many  instances 
of  the  former  in  Homer,  but  not  a  single  one  of 
the  latter,  though  frequent  mention  is  made  of 
sacrifices  in  that  author.  Thus  it  is  probable  that 
natural  augury  gave  rise  to  religious  augury,  and 
this  to  aruspicy,  as  the  niinJ  of  man  makes  a 
a  very  easy  transition  from  a  (itile  truth  to  a  great 
deal  of  error.  A  passage  in  Aristophanes  gave 
tiie  hint  for  tliese  observations.  In  the  comedy 
nf  the  birds,  he  makes  one  of  them  say,  '  The 
greatest  blessings  which  can  happen  to  you, 
mortals,  are  derived  from  us;  first,  we  show  you 
the  seasons,  viz.  sprmg,  winter,  autumn.  The 
crane  points  out  the  time  for  sowing,  when  she 
flies  with  her  warning  notes  into  Egypt ;  she  bids 
the  sailor  hang  up  his  rudder  and  Uike  his  rest, 
and  every  prudent  man  provide  himself  with 
winter  garments.  Next  the  kite  appearing,  pro- 
claims another  season,  viz.  when  it  is  time  to 
shear  his  sheep.  After  that  the  iwallow  informs 
you  when  it  is  time  to  put  on  your  summer 
clothes.  W'e  are  to  you  (adds  the  chorus)  Am- 
mon,  Dodona,  Apollo:  for,  after  consulting  us, 
you  undertake  every  thing;  merchandise,  pur- 
chases, niarriagps,  &c.'  Now,  it  seems  not  im- 
probable, thai  the  same  transition  was  made  in 
tlie  speculations  of  men,  which  appears  in  the 
poet's  words  ;  and  that  they  were  easily  induced 
to  think,  that  tlie  surprising  foresight  of  birds,  as 
to  the  time  of  migration,  indicated  something  of 
a  divine  nature  in  them. 

AUGUST.  Lot  Augustus.  Said  to  be  so 
called  from  the  thing  signified  being  consecrated 
by  augury,  and  on  that  account  was  sacred  and 
venerable. 

At-GLST,  Augustus,  Lat.  The  name  of  the 
eighth  month  from  January,  inclusive.  August 
was  dedicated  to  the  honor  of  Augustus  Cssar, 
because  in  the  same  month  he  was  created  con- 
•ul ;  thrice  triumphed  in  Rome ;  subdued  Kgypt 
to  the  Koman  empire ;  and  made  an  end  of  civil 
wars  ;  being  before  called  Sextilis,  or  the  sixth 
from  March.  August  w,is,  by  our  Saxon  ances- 
tors fwho.  like  the  mod<»rn  French,  pave  tlieir 
mom!  -It  names),  called  weod-monatb, 

i.  «.  '■  I,  on  account  of  the  great  plenty 

of  weeds  ail  tiiut  >«^'iiAon,  It  answers  to  part  of 
tLe  two  last  mouths  in  the  ye<ir  in  the  new  French 
Ctkndtr ;  comptelieodtng  the  scventeeD  Ust  days 


of  Therroidor,  and   the  fourteen 
Fructidor- 

AUGUSTA,  a  considerable  am 
town  of  Georgia,  and  the  present  se 
ment  It  is  pleasantly  situated  ii 
county,  on  the  south-west  side  < 
river,  upon  a  beautiful  plain,  five  mil 
and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth.  It 
laid  out,  the  streets  intersecting  oi 
right  angles,  and  contains  about  21 
The  public  buildings  are,  a  church  ; 
a  government-house,  where  die  gov 
tary  of  state,  and  other  public  ofG 
their  business ;  a  market-bouse  ;  a 
jail :  a  spacious  building,  where  ti 
justice  are  administered,  and  the  leg 
their  sessions ;  and  three  ware-b 
enough  to  contain  10,000  hogshead: 
The  academy  is  governed  by  a  board 
who  are  a  body  corporate  in  law.  1 
this  institution  amount  to  several  thou 
sterling.  Opposite  the  centre  of 
large  wooden  bridge  has  been  erecte 
Savannah,  which  opens  a  commodio 
communication  with  South  Carolin 
feel  wide,  and  between  700  and  8( 
It  is  about  236  miles  from  the  in 
vannah  river,  including  its  toM 
N.  N.  W.  of  Savannah,  and  744 
Piiiladelphia.  Population  upwani 
Lat.  33°  19'  N.,  long.  80°  46'  VV. 

Al'gusta,  a  post  town  of  Maine, 
Kennebec,  56  miles  N.  N.  E,  of  P< 
N.  E.  of  Boston.  Population,  in  18 
1820,  2457.  It  is  a  pleasant  and 
town,  and  has,  by  an  act  of  ihe  staU 
been  constituted  the  seat  of  the  stale 
after  January  1,  1832.  Here  is 
bridge  across  the  Kennebec,  consis 
arches,  each  180  feet  long.  The  r 
gable  to  Augusta  for  ve<s«l5  of  100  i 

Ai'GtSTA,  A  county  of  \'irgioia, 
east  and  partly  west  of  the  North  M< 
of  the  Alleghuny.    It  is  fertile,  and 
wards  of  12,000  >nhabitant'^. 
has  a  remarkable  cascade,  <. 

AiTGUSTA,  in  antiquity,  u  iiuc  (, 
itoman  empresses,  and  frequently  to 
and  daughters  of  the  emperors^  wl 
empresses. 

Aucl'STa,  in  ancient  geography, 
ruriotu  ancient  cities,  niostiy  name 
gustus  or  bis  successors :  inch  a*, 

1 .  AcDusTA,  a  city  and  isUnd  in 
sea,  called  also  Ausla,  on  the  coaat 
near  Ragusa,  subject  to  Venice.  ^M 
lat  42"  35'  N.  jM 

called  Azelburg. 

3.  AvGCSTA  Anscionru,  a  tow 
nia,  originally  CJille<l   (Jlimbcmm, 
it  afterwards  resumed.    In  thf  midd 
ever,  it  took  the  name  of  the  people 
IS  now  called  Auch. 

4.  AUGDSTA  Mkaccardm,  a  dtj 
now  called  Braved. 

5.  At-'GUSTA  liiiiM,  a  town  So  I 
called  Memniiiigt'ii. 

6.  Augusta  £HEaiTA,  a  losm  < 
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capital  of  the  province ;  a  colony 
iti,  DOW  called  Merida,  in  Spanish 

CCW5TA  PmrrouiA  ;  1.  a  town  and 
Cisalpina,  the  capital  of  the  Sa- 
fooi  of  the  Alps  Graise,  on  the 
Austa.  2.  another  in  Tran- 
ied  C'ronstadt. 
tx  RALRArijROM,  a  town  of  Gnllla 
miles  east  from  Basil ;  now  called 
om  the  ruinSf  which  are  stiii  to  be 
ftaa  to  have  been   a  considerable 

Bta    Rohaxdcorum,    the   ancient 

embarg. 

ITA  SrcssoNVM,  a  town  of  Gallia 

the  Axona  ;  with  great  probability 

be  the  Noviodunum  Suessonum  of 

r  called  Soi&sons. 

IT4  Taurikobvii,  a  town  of  the 

be  foot  of  the  Alps,  where  the  Duria 

no  the  Po  ;  now  called  Turin. 

STA  TiatRii,  a  city  of  Bavaria;  now 

iboQ. 

tSTA  Treba,  a  town  of  the  i¥x)ui, 

ing»  of  il»e  river  Anio  in  Italy ;  now 

IB  Umbria. 
rniA  TnEviROfttM,  a  town  of  the 

called  Trieres  or  Treves. 
ttjk  Tricassiitm,  the  ancient  name 

ira  TnixoSAvruM,  the  name  giv^n 

M  to  Ivondon. 

ITA    VcROKANnVORUH,    R   tOWIl    of 

;  now  Su  Quintin. 
Vi3«iiEticoRi  M,  a  town  of  the  Li- 
Lacus  ;  styled  by  Tacitus  a  noble 
thaetia;    now  called  Au^bur^,   in 
I  Arcsnt'RG. 

UisTORfi,  in  literature,  tlie  history 
p  eniperors,  from  Adrian  toCarinu^  ; 
lA.  D.  157  lo2R5,  compoied  by  six 
»,  riz.  ^'Rlius  Spaitianus,  Julius  Ca- 
Lampridius,  Vulcaiius  Gallica- 
''olliOf  and  Flavius  X'opiscus. 
PRirtcrt's,  a  title  peculiar 
stn%te  who  Kovernetl  Kpypi, 
ti  like  that  of  a  proconsul   in 

PAN,  relating  to  Augustus,  or  Au- 

Ovncmox.    See  Arosnt-Ru. 
ICUM,  in  writers  of  the   middle 
of  an  ctnperor  to  the  people  or 

TEUM  MaRKOR,  in  the  natural  hiv- 
its,a  name  g\v«n  to  tlie  common 
)tte  marble,  so  frequent  m  use  with 
lie.  and  called  by  our  artificers 

I  ttt  ancient  town  in  Wallachia, 
iwttj. 

IK  <SL),   the  capital  town  of  the 

Florida,  North  America,  is  si> 

ic,  on  a  peninsula,  consissting 

I  of  land^     It  is  of  an  oblong; 

I  bf  four  streets,  which  cut  each 

It  is  reckoned  a  healthy 

vupplicd  with  fresh  water.    It 


has  a  good  port,  although  the  breakers,  at  its 
entrance,  have  formed  two  channels,  whose  ban 
have  only  eight  feet  of  water  each.  It  has  a  strong 
castle  for  its  defence;  a  good  parish  church, 
and  two  hospitals,  one  for  the  garrison  of  troops 
and  another  for  the  communit}i.  Ii  was  bunied 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1586,  and  by  captain 
Davis,  mth  the  Buccaniers,  in  1685;  but  was 
immediately  after  rebuilt.  In  1702  it  was  be- 
sie^ied  by  tl^e  Em^lish,  who,  not  being  able  to  take 
il»e  castle,  burned  and  destroyed  the  town.  In 
1714  It  was  again  unjuocessfully  attacked  by 
the  Kiiglish  under  fi^eneral  Oglethorpe.  Long. 
81°  40'  W.,  lat.  29^  58' N. 

AUGUSTINE,  a  cape  of  South  America,  in 
Brasil,  on  the  Atlantic,  300  miles  north-east  of 
All-Saints'  Bay.     Long.  35°  4'  W.,  lal.  8°  30' S. 

Afct'STisK,  or  Austin  (St  ),  the  first  archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury,  wiis  originally  a  monk  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Andrew  at  Rome,  and  educated 
under  St,  Gregory,  afterwards  Pope  Gregory  I. 
by  whom  he  was  despatched  into  Britain,  with 
forty  other  monks,  about  A.  D.  596,  to  convert 
the  Enjjiish  to  Christianity.  He  landed  in  the 
isle  of  Tlianet,  and  having  sent  some  French  in- 
teq^relers  to  king  Ethelbert,  with  an  account  of 
the  errand  on  which  he  came,  the  king  gave  him 
leave  to  convert  as  many  of  his  subjects  as  he 
could,  and  assigned  his  place  of  residence  at  Do- 
roverum,  since  called  Canterbury ;  here  the  king 
himself  was  converted ;  whose  example  had  a 
powerful  influence  in  promoting  that  of  his  sub- 
jects. Austin  now  despatched  a  priest  and  a 
monk  to  Rome,  to  acquaint  the  pope  with  the 
success  of  his  mission,  and  to  desire  his  resolu- 
tion of  certain  questions.  These  men  brought 
back  with  them  a  pall  and  several  books,  vest- 
ments, utensils,  and  ornaments  for  the  churches; 
with  directions  to  Augustine  concerning  the  set- 
tling of  episcopal  sees  in  Britain  ;  ordering  him 
not  to  puli  down  the  idol  temples,  but  to  convert 
them  into  Christian  churches ;  only  destroying 
the  idol.*,  and  sprinkling  the  place  with  holy 
water,  that  tlie  natives,  by  frequenting  ilic  lem- 

Clei  they  had  been  always  accustomed  to,  might 
e  the  less  shocked  at  their  entrance  into  Chris- 
tianity. Auirustine  resided  pnncipally  at  Can- 
terbury, which  thus  became  the  metropolitan 
church  of  England ;  and  having  established 
bishops  in  several  of  the  cities,  he  died  A.  D. 
607.  The  popish  writers  ascribe  several  miracles 
to  him.  Thenbservation  of  his  festival  was  first 
enjoined  in  a  <ynod  held  under  Culhbert,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  by  the 
pope's  bull  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

At'COSTtxr-l'St.),  a  famous  father  of  the  church, 
was  born  at  Thagaste,  in  Numidia,  A.  !>.  354. 
liis  father,  a  burgess  of  that  city,  was  called  Pa- 
tricius ;  and  his  modier,  Monica,  who  being  a 
woman  of  great  virtue,  instructed  him  in  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  In  his  early  youth  he 
was  in  the  rank  of  the  catechumens;  and  falling 
dangerously  ill,  earnestly  desired  to  be  baptized, 
but  the  violence  of  the  distemper  ceasing,  hit 
baptism  was  delayed.  His  father,  who  was  rtot 
yet  baptised,  m-nie  him  study  at  Thagasie,  Ma» 
daura,  and  afterwards  at  Carthage.  Augusuna 
having  read  Cicero's  books  of  philosophy,  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Kriptures ;  btit  mtf- 
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frred  himself  to  be  sediicsd  by  the  Manicheans. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  h«  relumed  to  Thagaste, 
taught  prammar,  and  frequented  the  bar:  he 
afterwards  taii^t  rlietoric  at  C;irthage  with  ap- 
plause. Tlie  in&olence  of  the  scliolars  at  Car- 
tilage made  him  take  a  resolution  to  go  to  Koine, 
though  against  his  mother's  will.  Here  also  he 
had  many  scholars ;  yet  he  quitted  Rome,  settled 
at  Milan,  and  wrw  chosen  professor  of  rhetoric 
in  that  city.  Here  he  had  opportunities  of 
hearing  the  sermons  of  St  Anibrose,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  study  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  and 
the  conversion  of  two  of  his  friends,  determined 
him  to  retract  his  errors,  and  quit  the  sect  of  the 
Manicheans:  tliis  waa  in  tlie  thirty-second  year 
of  his  ftjfc.  In  the  year  386  he  retired  to  the 
house  of  a  friend  of  his,  named  N'erecundus, 
where  he  seriously  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Christian  religion,  to  prepare  himself  for 
baptism,  which  he  received  at  Easter,  in  3«7. 
He  went  to  Africa  about  the  end  of  388 ;  and 
having  obtained  a  garden-plot  without  the  walls 
of  llie  city  of  Hippo,  he  associated  himself  with 
eleven  other  persons  of  eminent  sanctity,  who 
distinguished  themselves  by  wearing  leathern 
girdles,  and  lived  there  in  a  monastic  way  for 
three   years,   exercising   themselves  in  festing, 

firayer,  study,  and  meditation,  day  and  night ; 
irora  hence  sprung  up  the  Augustine  friars,  or 
eremites,  of  St.  Augustine,  the  first  order  of  men- 
dicants. About  tliis  time,  or  before  it,  Valerius, 
bishop  of  Hippo,  against  his  will,  ordained  him 

1>riest :  oeveiiheless,  he  continued  to  reside  in  his 
ittle  monaster>',  with  his  brethren,  who,  renoun- 
cing all  property,  possessed  their  goods  in  com- 
mon. \  alerius,  who  had  appointed  St.  Augus- 
tine to  preach  in  his  palace,  allowed  him  to  do  it 
in  his  presence,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
churches  in  Africa.  He  explained  the  creed,  in 
a  general  council  of  Africa,  held  in  303.  Two 
years  afier,  Valerius,  fcanng  he  might  be  prefer- 
red to  be  bishop  of  another  church,  appointed 
him  his  colleague,  and  caused  him  to  be  ordained 
bishop  of  Hippo,  by  Megalus,  bishop  of  Calame, 
then  primate  of  Numidia.  St.  Augustine  died 
the  twenty-eighth  day  of  August,  430,  aged 
seventy-six,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  see  his 
country  invaded  by  the  Vandals,  and  the  city 
where  he  was  bishop  besieged  for  seven  months. 
His  w^orks  make  ten  volumes ;  the  best  edition 
of  tliera  is  that  of  Maurin,  printed  at  Antwerp, 
in  1700. 

Alicustimk  (Anthony),  an  emioeut  prelate, 
bom  at  Saragossa,  in  Spain,  He  was  employed 
by  the  pope  on  an  emlmsy  to  England,  in  1.554 ; 
and  afterwards  assisted  at  the  council  of  Trent. 
In  157-1  he  was  preferred  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Tarragona.  So  great  was  his  charity,  that  at  bis 
death,  m  1.^86,  he  did  not  leave  what  was  Mith- 
ctent  to  defray  his  funeral  cxpences.  He  wrote 
cevetiil  trt  uti!>es  on  law,  and  on  medals,  in  the 
Spanish  bnguag«>,  which  were  printed  in  1.587. 

AvocsTiNr(l.«>nard),  or  Acosiim,  an  Indian 
■ntiauary,  was  a  native  of  Sienna,  and  tlounshed 
in  tJie  teveoloeiiih  century.  He  compiled  an 
elaborate  work  on  ancient  gems,  which  was  first 
published  in  iG57,  in  two  volumes,  4to.  and 
again  in  1707,  four  volumes,  4to.  A  L^lin 
tiuRslatiou  uf  tliis  work,  by  Cronortus,  was  pob< 


lished  at  Amsterdam  in  1685,  and  at  Fl 
1694. 

ArcrsTiifE,  Movst,  St.  a  remarka 
within  the  entrance  of  Cook's  islet, 
miles  from  its  western  shore.  It  wa 
Capt.  Cook,  who  was  doubtful  wheth 
ooi  belong  to  the  comment.  It  was  sini 
in  1794,  by  Mr.  Pugct,  who,  in  tiie 
sailed  round  the  world,  in  company  ^ 
couver.  He  states  it  to  be  about  nine 
circuit. 

AvGVSTisie,  Sf.'a  port  on  the  ooa 
brador,  opposite  St.  John's  Bay,  Newf 
About  two  miles  south-west  runs  a  chai 
islands,  called  St.  Augustine's  Cba 
long.  58^  50'  west,  and  lat.  31°  11'  no 

Auci/stine's  Square,  St.  a  numbei 
islands  in  the  Golf  of  St.  Lawrence,  i 
reaching  from  Shecatica  bay  on  the  i 
to  Outer  Island  on  the  south-west. 

AUGUSTINIANS,  divines  who  ma 
tlie  authority  of  St.  Augustine,  that  giac 
tual  from  its  nature,  absolutely  and  moi 
not  relatively  and  gradually.  They  an 
into  rigid  and  related. 

Adgustiniams,  or  Auctimxis,  an 
religious ;  so  called  from  St.  Aagustii 
rule  they  observe.  The  Augustms,  c 
friars,  were  originally  hermits,  whom  p 
ander  IV.  first  congregated  into  one  uo 
thetr  general  Lanfranc,  in  1256.  Soon 
order  was  brought  into  England,  where 
about  thirty-two  houses  at  the  tune  of 
pression.  Tlie  Augustiru  are  clothed 
and  make  one  of  the  four  order*  of  m< 
From  these  arose  others,  under  the  den 
of  bare-foot  Augustins,  Minorites,  or  ] 
nor.  There  are  also  canons  regular  « 
gustine,  who  are  clothed  in  white, 
their  cope,  which  is  black.  At  P^irii 
known  under  the  deoominatioo  of  m 
Genevieve ;  tliat  abbey  being  the  dil 
order.  There  are  also  nuns  and  canone 
observe  tlie  rules  of  St.  Augustine. 

AUGUSTINUS,  a  work  of  Janseaii 
of  Ypres,  in  three  volumes,  folio,  pnRK 
vain  in  1540;  the  fint  whereof  conta 
course  ag.un$t  Pelagianism  ;  and  tit 
treatises  on  reason  ;  the  use  of  authoiil 
logical  inalten;  Uie  state  of  innooMM 
nature  by  sin  ;  grace,  &c.  From  AM 
the  five  famous  propositions  of  ^^H 
were  collected.  ^H 

AUGUSTOBON/V,  a  city  of  the Trt 
ancient  Gaul,  from  whom  it  was  afterwa 
Tricasses,  and  Trecasss ;  and  still  £ki 
rupted  to  Thracs,  or  Treci ;  wkeooul 
name  Troyes. 

AUGUSTOBRIGA,    aa 
Spain,  now  called  Medina  Cdi, 

AUGUSTOIHJNliM.Uie.  _ 
where  there  was  a  famous  acad 
cation  of  vouth  ;  now  called  Autua. 

ArGl'STUMAGUS,  aa 
lia  Iklgica,  now  called 
France.     I^ong.  ?"  40'  E, 

AUOUSTOMMETUM,  a  tows  i 
Gaul,  now  Never*. 

AL'GUSTOUITUM.  acoovdiiiB  w 
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^tkl  of  the  Pictones.  afterwards  called 
Poicuers.  Bui  by  Aotonine's 
^  la  lo  Arganloroagxjs  (or 

ted  by  many ),  it  cau  be 
t\  fif  the  Lemovices,  now 
)jetween  V'csunua  or  Petro- 
lic, and  Argantoiuagus.    Long. 
45*  52  N. 
TALIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  festi- 
eh  games  (Aapistales  ludi)  were  cele- 
Kome,  annually,  on  the  day  of  the 
Augustus  Ca-5ar,  at   the   conclusion 
I.    It  was  instituted  ano.  V.  C.  735, 
«be  IVth  ides  (I2th)  of  October, 
the   tribunes  of  the  people 
)n  to  celebrate  the  festival  at  their 
expense. 

.KS    Soi>ALE5,    priests    institu- 
j  after  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus 
the  service  of  the  new  god. 
rfnty  of  the  noblest  Romans  were 
*t'iT  to  rbrs  office  ;  and  among  the  first 
'I us  himself,  Drusus,  Clau- 

'IJNVU,  or  ArcfsTow,  a  tow^n  in  the 
of  lx>niza,  Poland.    It  contains  2000 
and  has  a  staple  for  sail,  fifty-six 
nh-west  of  Rielsk. 

'LUS,  otherwise  called  PlaviusRo- 
Mu».  was  the  son  of  ( Jresles,  and  the 
emfieror.      Being  subdued  by  Odo- 
of  the  Ilcruli,  he  abdicated  the 
[475,  and  thus  put 
<  WHiero  empire, 
subsisted    522 
[tlie  buttle  of  Phar- 
phoce  it  rcprO- 
'  :  ued&ls,  as  lU 
ire:   inscrip- 

lO'MrLUs  AU- 

Vn.  p.  F.  AUG. 

TS,  an  appellation  conferred  upon 
1IM.  See  OcTAViAKrs,  and  Rome. 
le  of  Octavianus,  Mr.  Gibbon 
Ived  from  a  mean  family  in  Ari- 
ijncd  with  the  blood  of  the  pro- 
sd   he  was   desirous,   had   it  been 
Cfa»«  all  meuiofv  of  his  former  life. 
I  surname  of  Citsar  he  had  assumed 
•Dn  of  the  dictator ;  but  he  had 
I  either  to  hope  to  be  confounded, 
~  With  tb;U  extraordinary  man. 
in  the  senate,  to  dismify  their 
a  new  appellation;  and  after  a 
diMTunioD,  that  of  Augustus  was 
tag  »everal  others,  as  being  the  most 
lof  the  character  of  peace  and  sanctity 
[vniftmnly  affected.     Augustus  was 
lal,  Cssar  a  family,  distinction. 
lid  naturally  have  expired  with 
jtn  it  wa>  bestowed ;  and  how- 
was  diffused   by  adoption  and 
Hero  was  the  last  who  could 
Vrcditary   claim  to  tlie   honors  of 
ihotu     But  at  his  death,  the  practice 
inseparably  connected  tho^e 
the  imperial  dignity,  and  they 
red  by  a   long  succession  of 
l»  Greeks,  Franks,  and  Uer- 


mans,  from  the  fall  of  the  republic  to  the  preunt 
time.  A  distinction  was,  however,  soon  intro- 
duced. The  sacred  title  of  Augustus  was  always 
reserved  for  the  monarch ;  the  name  of  Cxsar 
was  more  freely  communicated  to  his  relations ; 
and  from  the  reign  of  Adrian,  at  least,  was  uppru- 
priated  to  ihe  second  person  in  the  state,  who 
was  considered  as  the  presumptive  heir  of  the 
empire. 

Augustus  Fort,  a  small  fortress  of  Scotland, 
in  Invemesshire,  at  the  he<id  of  Lochness,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Taarf  and  Oich.  The  nanic  of 
this  fort  in  Erse  is  Killchuimin,  or  tlie  burial 
place  of  the  Cummins.  It  lies  on  the  road  to 
the  Isle  of  Sky. 

AI-(JlJY-LAN-NEUF,orAt'cviLLANVEir. 
See  MisLETO. 

AVIA.    See  Aqdila, 

AVIARY.  Lat.  avi$,  a  bird.  A  place  where 
birds  are  kept. 

In  aoiaria  of  wire,  to  keep  bird*  of  all  sorts,  tbs 
Itatiaju  bcAtow  vaut  expencc  ;  laeludini;  prrrot  wope 
of  grottnd,  variety  of  ba<>he«,  treen  of  good  height, 
running  waters,  and  •omctioacj  k  *tovc  annexed,  to 
contemper  the  a,ir  in  the  winter.  Wotton'i  Archileeiure. 

Look  now  to  your  aciivy ;  for  now  the  birds  prow 
tick  of  their  feathers.  Eivilgn'i  Kahndat. 

Avt/iRY  is  now  used  for  any  place  in  which 
birds  are  kept,  but  more  particularly  where  the 
beauty  of  their  plumage  or  the  sweetness  of  their 
song  has  been  the  cause  of  their  confinement. 
LaniusStrabo,  an  opulent  and  luxurious  Roman, 
was  the  first  who  introduced  aviaries  upon  an 
extensive  scale,  and  erected  a  splendid  one  at  his 
villa  near  Brundusium.  Varro,  however,  out- 
shone all  in  his  ornithological  buildin'^,  and 
elegant  and  spacious  aviary,  at  bis  country  huusc 
nvar  Casinum.  With  evident  satisfaction,  he 
relaios,  that  in  his  days  there  were  two  sorts  uf 
aviaries,  one  for  containing  birds  intended  for 
the  table,  and  the  otlier  the  birds  which  were 
kept  for  their  song  or  plumage.  The  former 
sort  were  built  entirely  for  use,  but  the  latter 
were  often  beautiful  pavilions,  with  an  apartment 
or  saloon  in  the  centre,  for  the  company  to  sit  in 
and  enjoy  tlie  melody  of  the  feathered  songsters. 
Aviaries  have  never,  in  motlern  times,  equalled 
the  splendor  end  extent  of  llioseof  the  Romans; 

{et  the  avjary  at  \\  obum  Abbey,  the  seat  of  the 
)ukeof  Bedford, is  of  greatestent  and  value;  and 
Malmaison,  one  of  the  palaces  of  the  late  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  contains  an  aviary  ai  onj^  l^rge, 
elegant,  and  welt  stocked  with  birds  from  all 
quanc-rs  of  the  globe. 

AX'ICENA,  Avicekes,  or  Aviccnna,  the 
prince  of  Arabian  philosophers  and  physicians, 
W.1S  born  at  Asscna,  a  village  near  Bokhara. 
His  father  was  a  Persian,  and  had  roamed  at 
Bokhara.  The  first  years  of  Avicenna  were  de- 
voti-d  to  the  study  of  the  Koran  and  the  Belles 
Letlres.  His  progress  was  so  rapid,  that  when 
he  was  but  ten  years  old,  he  was  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  hidden  senses  of  die 
Koran.  Abu-AbdouUah  at  that  time  professed 
philosophy  at  Bokhara  with  great  renuialion. 
Avicenna  sttidied  logic  und*rr  him ;  but,  uisgusted 
with  tlie  slyw  manner  of  the  schools,  he  set  about 
studying  alone,  and  read  all  tiie  authors  that 
had  written  on  philosophy,  without  any  uthcc 
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help  than  that  of  the  commentaton.  After  read- 
iru?  tlie  first  six  propositions  of  Euclid,  he  pro- 
ceeded alone  to  the  lost,  having  mode  himself 
perfect  master  of  them,  and  in-asured  up  all  of 
them  equally  in  his  memory.  Endued  with  an 
extreme  avidity  for  all  the  science*,  hi*  did  not 
neglect  the  study  of  medicine.  Persuaded  that 
tliis  divine  art  consists  as  much  in  practice  as 
in  theory,  he  sought  all  opporninities  of  seeing 
the  sick ;  and  afterwards  confessed  that  he  had 
learned  more  from  experience  than  from  all  the 
Dooks  he  had  read.  Hi  was  now  in  his  six- 
teenth year,  and  was  already  celebrated  as  the 
light  of  his  age.  He  resolved  at  ihLs  age  to  re- 
sume his  philosophical  studies,  which  medicine 
had  made  him  neglect ;  and  he  spent  a  year  and 
a  half  without  ever  sleeping  a  whole  night 
together.  If  he  felt  himself  oppressed  by  sleep, 
or  exhausted  by  study,  a  glass  of  wine  refreshed 
his  wasted  spirits,  and  gave  him  new  vii|:or.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  conceived  the  bold  de- 
sign of  incorporating,  in  one  work,  all  the  ob- 
jects of  human  knowledge ;  and  carried  it  into 
execution  in  an  Encyclopedia  of  twenty  volumes, 
to  which  be  gave  the  title  of  the  Utility  of  Utili- 
ties ;  an  immense  lalwr  for  one  man  at  such  a 
Seriod.  Several  great  princes  had  been  taken 
angerously  ill,  and  Avicena  wiS  the  only  one 
that  knew  their  ailments  and  cured  them.  His 
rep\itation  increased  daily,  and  all  the  kings  of 
Asia  desired  to  retain  him  as  tlicir  physician. 
Mahmud,  tlie  first  sultan  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Samanides,  was  ther  the  most  powerful  prince  of 
the  east.  Imagining  that  an  implicit  ol>edience 
should  be  paid  by  all  manner  ot  persons  to  the 
injunctions  of  his  will,  he  wrote  a  haughty  letter 
to  Mamun  sultan  of  Kharazin,  ordenng  him  to 
send  Avicena  to  him,  who  was  at  his  court, 
with  several  other  learned  men.  Philosophy,  the 
friend  of  liberty  and  independence,  looks  down 
with  scorn  on  the  shackles  of  tyranny.  Avicena, 
accustomed  to  the  most  tlatlering  distinctions 
among  tlie  greut,  could  not  endure  the  imperious 
manner  of  Malimud's  inviting  him  to  his  court, 
and  refused  to  go.  But  tlie  sultan  of  Kharaim, 
who  dreaded  hl^  rpsentment,  obliged  the  philoso- 
pher to  depart,  Miih  others,  whom  that  prince  had 
demanded  to  be  ^nl  to  him.  Avicena  pretended 
to  obey;  bnt,  instead  of  repairing  to  Gazna,  he 
took  the  rout  of  Ueorgian.  Mahmucj,  who  had 
gloried  in  the  thoughts  of  keeping  him  at  his 
jialiice,  was  greatly  irniated  at  his  fliijht.  lie 
ae.spntahed  portraits,  done  in  crayons,  of  this 
philofofihcr  to  all  the  princes  of  Asia,  with 
orders  to  have  him  conducted  to  Gazna,  if  he 
appeared  in  iheir  courts.  But  Avicena  had 
fortunately  escaped  t!»«  most  diligent  search  after 
htm.  He  arrived  in  the  capital  of  Georgian, 
where,  under  a  disguised  name,  he  performed 
many  admirable  cures.  Caltous  thin  reigned  in 
fhal  country.  A  nephew  whom  he  wjia  cxtrvmely 
fond  of,  h•.lvi^g  fallen  sick,  the  most  able  phy- 
sicians were  ciilUd,  and  none  of  them  were  able 
to  know  his  ailment,  or  give  him  any  ease.  Avi- 
cena was  at  last  consulted.  So  soon  as  he  had 
felt  the  young  pruice'i  pulse,  he  was  confident 
that  his  illness  proceeded  from  a  passiun  which 
he  durst  not  avow.  Avicena  comntfinded  the 
pcMon  who  had  the  care  of  the  diflvr^i  apart- 


ments of  the  palace  to  name  them  all  in  dieit 
respective  order.     A  more  livelj  motioo  in  th« 
prince's  pulse,  at  hearing  one  of  these  apvl- 
ments  mentioned,  betrayed  a  part  of  his  aecreL 
Avicena  then  ordered  the  keeper  to  name  all  the 
female  slaves  that  inhabited  that  apartment    At 
the  name  of  one  of  these  beauties  ttie  roaag 
Cabous  could  not  contain  himself;  an  rxtnor- 
dinary  vehemence  of  his  pulse  is  said  lo  bare 
completed  the  discovery  of  what  he  in  *  jin  de- 
sired to  conceal.     Avicena,  now  fully 
that  this  slave  was  the  cause  of  the  pru 
ness,  declared  that  she  alone  had  the  [rower  it 
cure  him.     The  sultan's  consent  was  ni 
and  he  of  course  was  curious  to  convene 
his  nephew's  physician  ;  but  had  scarce  sees 
when  he  knew  in  his  features  those  of  the 
trait  sent  him  by  Mahmud  :   still   Cabovs, 
from  forcing  Avicena  to  repair  to  Gasna, 
tained  him  for  some  time,  and  heape<l 
and  presents  on  him.     The  philosopher 
afterwards  into  the  court  of  Nedjmeddevie, 
of  the  race  of  the  Bouides.    Being  an'..,ir,i«i  I 
physician  to  that  prince,  he  found 
his  confidence  to  so  great  a  degree  < 
him  to  the  post  of  grand  vizier.     This  dij 
however,  he  did  not  long  enjoy.     Too  grerti 
attachment  to  pleasure  made  him  lose  at 
his  post  and  his  master's  favor.     From  that 
Avicena  felt  all  the  rigors  of  adversity, 
he  had  thus  brought  upon  himself.     He  wj 
about  as  a  fugitive,  and  was  often  obli^^ 
shift  the  place  of  his  habiution  to  secure  h«' 
from  danger.     He  died  at  Hamadan,  a^ td  ' 
eight,  A.b.  1036,  and  in  the  year  of  the  K 
428.     No  one   com|)o»ed   with   greater 
than  Avicena.     He  is  said  to  have  wnttca 
pages  a-day  without  fatigue.     Until  the 
century   he    was  preferred  for  philosophy 
medicine  to   all   his   predecessors.     His 
were  the  only  writings  in  vogue,  even  in 
The  following  are  their  titles:  1.  Of  (he 
and  Advantage  of  Science,  20   books.     1;' 
Innocence   and    Criminality,    2  bookt.    S..j 
Health    and    Remedies,     is    book^      4. 
the  means  of  preserving  Health,  3  book*. 
Canons  of   Physic,   14   books.     6.  On 
nomical  Observations,  1   book.     7.  On   Ml 
matical  Sciences.     8,  Of  Tlicoren         -  ' 
raatical  and  Theological  Deroonstr 
L>.  On  the  Arabic  LangiiiiKe,  and  r.,.  i  .^[ 
10  books.     10.  On  the  Last  Judgment     tt, 
the  Origin  of  the  Soul,  and  the  Kesui 
Bodies.     12.  Of  Uie  end  wc  should  proj 
ourselves  in  Harangues  and  Philosophi 
mentations.      13.    Demonstration   of    Coll 
Line^  in  the  Sphere.    1 4.  Abridgment  of  Ei 
l.S.  On   linity  and  Infinity.     Id.  On   Phi 
and   Meuphysics.     17.  On  Animals  and 
tables,  k.Q.     18.  EncyclupaMi'a,  30  Tolni 

AVICENNIA,    or  AviccxiA,  eastern 
cardium,  a  g(>nus  of  the  angiosnermia  wdta, 
didynamia  class  of  plants ;  ranking  in  the 
method  under  the  fortieth  order,  peraonat*. 
calyx  15  quinquepartite  ;  the  corolla  is  bil 
the  upper  lip  ^qwarvd  ;  thf  capsule  is 
romb-Ukf,  and   mono$|>erinont.     Tbeit  an 
Kpccies,  vu.   1.  A.  niuda,  the  thinini;, 
a'lacarUium;  and^  2.  A.  tomcntnaa  tlic  di 
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seeds  are  said  to  be  the  Ma- 
jr  kept  in  the  shops,  the  ker- 
eaten  as  almonds.  Or  hers 
producing  tite  Malacca  bean 
germinans. 
H,  anc-icntty  called  Locli-luin.!, 
Hand,  in  the  pitrisli  of  Dalavirh,  in 
Mr.  Campb*?!!,  in  his  Statisucat 
it  is  '  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  of 
in^Iar  form,  about  eight  miles  in 
ti  full  of  trouts ;  having  a  ca<(tle  and 
Ik,  (lie  resort  of  jpjils,  cranes,  water 
rild  ducks.  Near  tins  lake  by  tfie 
icient  Celtic  poem,  called  Cathluinj, 
t  of  Luina:  and  in  the  lake  is  an 
of  another  poem,  called  Laoi 
ith  of  Fraoch.  Many  places,* 
ighbourhood  arc  still  d'*notr,i- 
Ts  heroes.* 
ri»er  rising  from  the  above-men- 
»Di)  ninnin;;  through  a  wood,  and 
Irish  of  DalaVicb,  to  which  it  gives 
I  lost  £ills  into  Lochow. 
r,  i  l^t.  ttvidut:  from  avco,  I 
L.T.  'i  desire  earnestly,  Covetous- 
IH,  insatiable  appetite. 

i*  BHire  aiyd|yoiM(y  to  be  desirrd,  than 
of  God. 
BmU't  Image  of  (vlh  Chtrchtt,  part  L 
hBv<e  bctn  received  with  iuch 

Paltjf'i  Evidatcet. 

f  Huftis  Fcstus,  a  Latin  poet  of  tlie 
.  He  tmnslatt-d  the  l'lka:nomcna 
description  of  the  earth  by  Diony- 
Fables,  &c.  An  edition  of  his 
(UBted  al  Paris  in  1590,  and  a^^iit 

PrAB.    See  Ltfiifs. 
fO,  a  stnall  town  of  Piedmont  in 
wp«t  of  Turin. 

eity  of  France,  in  the  deparl- 

the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 

ris.     Refore  the  revolution 

Pope ;  and  the  residence  of 

it  bad  rt-ndercd  it  considerable. 

many  of  the  natives  to  be  ene- 

emraent ;  especiaJly  after  the 

ftboliaihed  tiiv  estabiislinient  uf 

lolic  r«'lr/ion  in  France ;  .'ind  wa^ 

bloodshed.  It  is  now,  however, 

ed  to  Franco.     Near  the  Rhone 

rack,  Mrithin  the  cirCumferencf  of 

ich  tft  a  platforut,  whence  may 

rf  the  whole  city  and  its  cn- 

fercnce    ix   somewhat  more 

Its  maiuifactofies  are  silks, 

tJ  acjua-fortis.    Its  pro- 

tids,  olives,  oil,  sanron, 

and  it  contains  a  well- 

c  asvtum,  and  an  hospital  of  in^ 

hicK  lodges  1500  in-pensioners. 

h    revolution   its   popuhttion 

but  in  the  latest  census  they 

ia  the  sieat  of  a  bishop,  who:«e 

llie  departments  of  Vancluse 

•nd,  m  1803,  Hii  iiuiversity,  or 

"~  lied  here. 


Avii^fnon  was  ce<Jed  by  Philip  III.  of  France 
to  the  see  of  Rome  in  1273.  On  the  decease  of 
lienedict  XI.  the  papal  court  was  traiuferred 
herb ;  and  the  six  successive  pontiffs,  Clement 
V.  John  XXII.  Benedict  XII.  Clement  VI. 
Innocent  \'f.  and  Urban  V.  made  it  their  only 
alxidc.  The  entreaties  of  Petrarch  were  often 
addressed  to  the  four  last.  He  w;is  well  ac- 
quainted with  Avig^non,  which  had  been  the 
residence  of  his  father ;  and  the  celebrated  foun- 
tain of  Vaucluse,  but  a  short  distance  from  its 
walls,  has  been  immortilised  by  the  complaints 
of  his  unreturned  love.  Tlie  tomb  of  Laura  is 
still  shown  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers ;  and 
her  husband,  Hugh  de  Sade,  sleeps  there  by  her 
side.  He  speaks  of  it  as  the  sink  of  vice  and 
COTTDption,  as  an  object  of  universal  hatred  itnd 
contempt,  as  barUaroas,  and  as  the  mystic  Baby- 
lon. \et  for  seventy  years,  from  1309,  it  con- 
tinued to  be  the  seat  of  the  holy  see;  and  after 
tlie  death  of  Gregory  XL  who  retamed  onte 
more  to  the  \'atican,  on  the  commencement  of 
tlie  great  schism  of  the  west,  during  forty  yean 
more,  llie  two  rival  pontiffs  of  the  day  thundered 
their  respective  excommunications  against  each 
other  from  the  bankn  of  the  Rhone  and  of  the 
Tiber.  The  election  of  Martin  V,  terminated  the 
distraction,  and  Eioroe  once  again  became  the 
single  metropolis  of  tlie  papacy.  Utirinjj  its 
subjection  to  the  papal  see,  Avignon  wm  several 
times  seized  by  France:  once  in  1(562,  when  the 
French  ambassador  at  Rome  had  been  insulted 
by  the  Corsican  guards;  again  in  1688;  and 
again  in  1733,  on  account  of  the  loss  occasioned 
to  the  French  revent;c-  by  smuggling.  Another 
instance  of  seizure  happened  in  1768,  when  pope 
Clement  XI 11.  threatened  to  excommuaicale  Liie 
duke  of  Panna,  and  look  the  Jesuits  under  his 
protection  ;  it  wiis  not  given  back  till  1774,  by 
which  time  the  papal  chair  had  changed  its  oc- 
cupant. The  Count  de  Grignan,  tlie  husband  of 
Madame  de  Sevign£'*s  daughter,  held  it  as  vice- 
roy fur  two  years,  and  many  of  Madame  de 
Sevign^'s  letters  are  addressed  to  Avignon. 

AviooN'  BcRRY,  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  ly- 
ceum,  which  irrows  plentifully  near  Avignon 
and  in  other  parts  of  France.  The  berry  is  some- 
what less  than  a  pea;  its  color  is  green,  ap- 
proaching towards  a  yellow;  and  it  is  of  an 
astrin«ent  and  bitter  taste.  It  is  much  used  by 
the  dyers,  who  stain  a  yellow  color  with  it; 
and  by  the  painters,  who  also  make  a  fine  golden 
yellow  of  it. 

AVILi\,  a  city  of  Spain  in  Old  Castile,  seated 
on  an  eminence  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Adaja, 
and  in  .si^ht  of  the  mountsiins  of  Pico.  It  is 
fortified  both  by  nature  and  art,  having  had  a 
wall  9075  feet  in  circumference,  adorned  with 
lofty  towers  and  handsome  gates.  The  houses 
are  generally  good  and  stately.  It  has  an  uni- 
versity, and  a  considerable  bi.sI)opric;  besides  a 
catlicdral,  which  has  eight  dignitaries  and  forT" 
canons  and  minor  canons.  It  stands  in  the  mid. 
die  of  a  large  plain,  surrounded  with  mountains 
and  covered  with  fruit-trees  and  vineyards 
Tliere  is  likemse  a  manufacture  of  cloth. 

AviL4,  or  AviLEA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  As- 
tunas,  on  the  Bay  of  Bisc.iy,  eight  miles  south  of 
Cape  de  Pmas,  and  twenty-five  north  of  Ovie<lo 
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Atila  (Giles  Gonzales,)  a  Spanish  historian. 
lie  vieni  to  Home  for  his  education,  and  when 
he  returned  to  his  own  country  obtained  a  rich 
hcnefice,  and  was  appointed  historiographer  to  the 
king.  He  wrote  a  Treatise  on  the  Antiquities  of 
Salamanca,  also  the  Tlieatre  of  the  Churches  of 
India,  and  other  works.     He  died  in  1658. 

AVIIjV  (Louis  d'),  a  Spanish  gentleman  sent 
by  Charles  the  Fifth,  as  ambassador  to  tlie  popes 
Paul  IV.  and  Pius  V^.  and  wJis  aftervrards  a  com- 
munder  at  the  siege  of  Metz.  He  wrote  histori- 
cal memoirs  of  the  wars  of  Charles  V.  against  itie 
Protestants  of  Germany,  entitled  '  Los  Commen- 
tarios  de  la  Guerra  del  Eraparador  Carlos  V. 
contra  los  Protestantes  de  Alemania ;'  first  print- 
ed in  1546,  and  afterwards  translated  into 
French  and  Latin.  He  also  wrote  Memoirs  of 
the  War  in  Africa. 

AU.TILAH,  an  oasis,  in  the  great  Salir^,  or 
Lyhian  desert,  in  lit.  29°  i(f  N.  and  long.  22° 
3tf  E,  through  which  Mr,  Ilomemann  passed  in 
1798.  He  says,  there  are  three  towns  in  the 
territory  of  Aujilah,  the  capital  of  that  name, 
Moiabrah,  and  Meledilah ;  the  latter  arc  near 
eacn  other,  and  both  about  four  hours  distant 
from  Aujilah.  Tliat  city  is  about  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference; ill  bujit,  though  of  stone,  dirty,  and 
iw^retched.  Mojabrali,  is  smaller  but  more  popu- 
lous; its  inhabitants  are  principally  engaieJ  in 
commerce,  as  tliose  of  Meledilaii  are  in  a?ricul- 
ture.  The  women  are  skilful  weavers,  and  ex- 
port their  cloths  to  Feuiin.  The  soil  round  the 
town  is  sandy,  but  fertile  when  well  watered. 
It  is  subject  to  Tripoli,  and  the  Hey  of  Uen- 
ghazi  wus  resident  iliere  during  his  visit. 

AVILER  (AugMsline  Charles  d'),  a  French 
architect,  bom  in  1053,  He  was  taken  by  the 
Aigetines  in  his  passage  to  Home,  and  carried  to 
Tunis,  where  he  dc^i'^ed  a  ^rand  mosque, 
which  is  much  admired,  He  was  liberated 
after  two  years,  and  settled  at  Moiitptlicr,  where 
he  died,  in  1700.  He  wrote  a  Course  of  Arclii- 
icclure,  in  4  vols.  4to. 

AVIO,  a  town  of  Gormany  in  Uie  bishopric  of 
Trent,  a  little  west  of  the  Auice. 

AVIS,  a  river  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo. 

Avjs,  or  Aviz.  a  small  town  of  Portugal,  in 
Alenlejo,  seated  on  an  eminence  with  a.  castle 
near  the  river. 

Avis,  Kmghts  of,  an  order  of  kni;;ht!iood  in 
Portugal,  established  about  A.  D.  1 162.  When 
Evora  was  taken  &om  the  Moors,  in  tlie  reij^n  of 
Alphonso  I.  kinj  of  Portugal,  it  was  garrisoned 
by  several  persouj  who  assumed  the  title  of 
knights  of  bt.  Mary  of  Evora,  which  wiis  soon 
after  chan^d  for  that  of  knights  of  Avis,  which 
town  the  kin^  gave  them,  and  whitlior  they 
removed  from  Avora.  The  badpc  of  the  order  ii 
a  jTccn  cross  flory,  and  they  observe  tlie  rule  of 
Si.  neufdicl.  , 

Avis  LoiiOA,  a  iMtnMi  giv<ni  by  Niereinberg  to 
Iho  hoiilaticitl  of  the  j\jncrican«,  a  bird  rvniatk- 
able  for  th#;  »wi(\i\tr»t  of  its  niniiiriji. 

Avi«.  Nivi  *,  a  n.»irif  undi't  which  Nieri'mberg 
h:is  d(»cfjh4-d  an  Aiucrican  bird,  ol"  ihf  mjh  of  a 

Ihnish,  ' -■■■I    •  !'!■  »  '  .<k,  and  ycl- 

fow  UH'  iiumnn  voice, 

•ltd  is  ij.;....  ..;  „. . :;. 

Avis  Pusiitura*  ihc  tiaine  of  an  Ameri- 


can bird,  described  bv  Nierembetg,  and 

by  tlie  Indians  quetzal tototl.     It   is  of  xht  ti£ 
of  a  pigeon,   and  is  of  more   beautiful   rolr,r, 
than  the  peacock.    There  are,  besides  • 
cies,  three  or  four  others.     M».  flay  I, 
ever,  ranged  all  t'ce^e  under  the  nufi'-  r . 
the  account  of  which  he  is  eitlier  dn'  ■     < 
or  suspicious  of  the  tmtli  of. 

Avis  Tbopicorlm,  the  Tropic  bird,  a  hidt^ 
the  size  of  the  common  duck,  louml  only  «bM 
tlie  tropica. 

Avis  Ventx,   the   bird  of  the  wind. 
Heatototl. 

AVISANDUM.  in  Scots  law,  literally 
ing,  or  under  consideration.     A  process  il  l 
to  be  under  avisandum,  when  tlie  whole 
with  the  at^uments  on  both  tides,  are  un 
consideration  of  the  judge,  before  he  has  gif 
interlocutor  or  decision  upon  the  cause, 

AVIS'ION.     Used  fbr  Visiok. 
The  kin;e  of  ihu  tntitioH, 
Hath  gr^at  imaginaciofi. 
WliaX.  thinge  it  u^aific  ntaje. 

Goitur,  Can,  A,  book  viii.  ^t 

AVISO,  adviso,  Italian;  a  term  chi 
in  matters  of  commerce  to  denote  an 
ment,  an  advice,  or  piece  of  int( Ti_"h 

AVISON  (Charles),  an  ) 
Newcastle,  where  he  pn»cti»»--'i  e'\ 

life.     In  1752  he  published  an  Ijojs  on 
cal   Expression,  which   was  favorahly  r»<«t« 
and   reached  a  second  edition  in  1 703, 
produced  published  remarks  from  Dr.  II 
professor  of  music  at  Oxford.     .-Xvison  qa 
retorted,  and  his  reply  is  appended  to  lh«l 
edition  of  the  original  essay.     He  died 
castle  in   1770,  and   left  five   conceno 
violin,  and  other  compositions,  which  are  ( 
lit^ht  and  elegant. 

AVITES,  a  tribe  of  Samahtaoa,  who 
from  Avah,   in  Chaldea,  and  were  aetlli 
Sennacherib  in  Samaria.    They  wonUippeAj 
idols  Nibhaz  and  Tartak.  2  Kings  xvii.  24 

AVITUS,  oue  of  the  emperon  of  KoaCrj 
the  last  stage  of  its  declension.     He  sue 
Maximus,  A.  D.   455,  and   reigned   only 
year,  beiu§  cut  oS*  and  succeeded  bj  Ma 
A.  D,  456. 

AVI'ZE.    SeeAuriSB. 

No  power  be  haJ  to  stir,  aor  will  to  tis*; 
That  irhen  the  r«reful  knight  'fan  w%\\  mtn 
lie  lifhUy  left  tike  foe.  Faerm 

A«  thr^  'gsB  hi*  lifanry  lo  x*r^. 
And  antique  re^istnv  for  to  mmaf, 
WiU)  that,  the  huibuidinaa  'gaa  bin  •■ 
That  it  for  hini  «k»  fittrtt  esclriM. 

But  Lim  ttriiing,  he  tbw  dftldftlt  4f*4 
Forl>nrv.  and  rattier  cJmim,  vith  worn 
Him  to  kvrngc. 

-\UK.  in  orniihoUigj',  See  Ave*. 
AUKLAM),  Htsuops.     Sec  Avcklaits. 
AC  LA,   IS  used   for  a  court  baron,  b« 
man ;  by  some  old  ccctcMnxiical  wntciv,  (at  I 
nave  of  a  cbtirch,  and  aoiiMrtioiea  £ar  a 
yard. 

Ai'i-A  KtxiIa,  or  A  ■  t  ■  ^'^  ■-,  -  'y>«rt< 
ed  by  Wilhani  ih*l  wo  ball,i 

po»ed  of  the  kiH?  ^  j...  \>i  4al«w 

resided  in  hi*  [utlacu,  and  were  uta«Uy  i 
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ThH  court  was  regulated  by  the 
forms  llie  eleventh  chapttr  of 
t  and  established  in  Weslminster- 
tath  ever  since  continued  in  op- 

f^IFK'S  LIFT,  an  ancient  structure, 

of  {kildemock,  Dumbarionshire, 

the  churdi;  supposed  to  be  a 

Iniidism.  and  from  ill  name 

work   of  Dmides&es.      The 

inc  i»  eighteen  feel  long,  eleven 

devp. 

^,   an   ftticient  imperial  city  of  Ger- 
Citcle  of  Suabia,  thirty  miles  north 

,  oaXjinC'  in  antiquity,  a  flute- 
o#  the  Ptolemies  of  Eigypt,  bore 
of  Aoletes. 

att,  m  Oie  Sorbonne  and  foreign 

viuch   a  young  divine   mamuins 

a  doctor  in  dirinity.      It 

r  HI  hoHifiie  of  the  chancellor,  add  res- 

I  yvrna^  inant ;  after  which  he  rect'ives 

HH  pMlldea  at  the  auUc  or  disputjiiions. 

cpitbet  given  to  ce.ain  officers  of 

compo>te  a  court  which  decides, 

all  procesies  entered  in  it. 

is  a  jurisdiction  of  the  Ger- 

liahed  by  Maximilian    I.   in 

the  authority  of  the  Im- 

is  called  Aulic,  because  it 

tor's  court  aula.    The  emperor 

ocabers,  contiiiting  of  a  president, 

"    an   unlimited    number    of 

whom  at  least  must  be  Pro- 

:nts  relating  to  feudal  rights  and 

tertilones  of  Uie  emperor  in  Italy 

|«d  bf  th"         -  - !.     In  order  to  pre- 

eoUkic  ^   emperor's  will,  it 

lOOttle&u.-.v.:  ...Jk  making  a  report  to 

b«  torm.  *  fiat  voiutu    ad    Ccsarem.' 

iJic   enir>cri.r'»  totut.   it  is  someliraw 

ror's  ju»- 

iih  of  tltc 

S»  inaocirnt  geography,  a  lea-port  town 
t,  o»w  a^inst  Chalcis  of  Eubsa,  on 
nt,  wfc«e  that  strait  is  narrowest ;  and 
maooDe  I  1  by  a  mole  or  cause- 

ujd  a  village  of  the 
l:niini  i.alcis three milcs-    The 
for  tlie  rendezvous  of  1000 
-,  A^«, -„,.„,    ..,■..  i.vis  to  the  Trojan 
itroyed. 
of  a  Roman 
)  was  lolled  in 
:  of  the  Gram- 
1  (he  parish  of 
si^ltes;    one    of 
-li  to  have  oont.ikned 
oilier  tbfMc  of  Agr^ 

H,  inriwitly  a  town  and  station  for 
U^neuflk,  on  t)ie  AdriiUic;  now  called 
\  peat  lo«D  on  one  of  Uie  aioutlu  of  the 
I  fair «t  Venice. 

,ar  AVLOXA,  anciently  a  town  of  Klis, 
oo  (he  coormea  of  Me^K-nia. 


4  ft  lOBfilc  of  JEaculapius. 


AULONIAS,  an  epithet  of  jEsculapius.  See 
last  article. 

A  I' LOS,  a  Grecian  long  measure^  the  same 
with  stadium. 

ALLTGHANDE,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  the 
pansh  of  Kiltearn,  in  Kosshire,  which  takes  its 
rise  from  Loch  Glass,  and  after  running  sit  miles 
falls  into  the  sea.  its  course  for  two  of  these 
mdes  is  through  a  deep  chasm  of  an  extensive 
and  rugiijed  precipice,  called  Cnig-grande,  or 
the  ugly  rock ;  of  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robertson, 
in  his  statistical  account  of  the  parish,  gives  the 
following  description.  *  This  is  a  deep  chasm 
or  abyss,  fonnea  by  two  opposite  precipices  that 
nse  perpendicularly  to  a  great  height,  through 
which  the  Auliirrande  runs  for  the  space  of  two 
miles.  It  begins  at  the  distance  of  four  miles 
from  the  sei,  by  a  liold  projection  into  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river,  wliicli  it  diminishes  in  breadth 
by  at  least  one  half.  The  river  continues  to  run 
with  rapidity  for  about  three  quarters  of  a  mde, 
when  it  is  confined  by  a  sudden  jutting  out  of 
the  rock.  Here,  the  side  view  from  the  summit 
is  very  striking.  The  course  of  the  stream  beinvj 
tlius  impeded,  it  whirls  and  foams,  and  beats 
with  violence  ai;ainst  the  opposing  rock,  till, 
collecting  strength,  it  shoots  up  perpendicularly 
with  great  fury,  and  forcing  its  way,  d;irt3  witli 
the  swiftness  of  an  arrow  through  the  winding 
passage  on  the  other  side.  After  piissing  (hu 
obstruction,  it  becomes  in  many  places  invisible, 
owing  partly  to  the  increasing  depth  and  narrow- 
ness of  the  chasm,  and  partly  to  the  view  Iwing 
intercepted  by  the  numerous  branches  of  trees 
which  grow  on  each  side  of  the  precipice. 
Al>out  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  down,  the 
country  people  have  thrown  a  slight  hnd^e, 
composecl  of  trunks  of  trees  covered  widi  turf, 
over  the  rock,  whi-re  the  chasm  is  about  sixteen 
feet  wide.  Here  the  observer,  if  he  has  in(re]>i- 
dily  enough  to  venture  himself  on  such  n  tott^-r- 
ing  support,  and  can  look  down  the  gulph  below 
without  any  uneasy  sensations,  will  be  graiilWd 
with  a  view  equally  awful  and  astonishing.  The 
wildness  of  the  sleep  and  rugged  rocks;  the 
gloomy  horror  of  the  cliffs  and  caverns,  inac- 
cessible by  mortal  tread,  and  where  the  genial 
rays  of  the  sun  never  yet  penetrated ;  the  water- 
falls which  are  heard  pouring  down  in  ditlerenl 
parts  of  the  precipice,  with  sounds  va^ouM  in 

firoporlion  to  their  distance;  the  hoarse  and  hol- 
ow  murmuring  of  the  river,  whicli  runs  at  the 
depth  of  nearly  1  JO  feet  hclow  ihe  surface  of  the 
earth ;  fine  groves  of  pines,  which  m;ijfstic.illy 
climb  Uie  sides  of  a  beuuiiful  eminence,  that 
rises  immediately  from  the  brink  of  the  chasm; 
all  iJicse  ohjecu  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
exciting  c.notions  of  wonder  and  adnnrAiion  in 
the  inmd  of  every  beholder.  The  appearance  of 
this  singular  and  picturesque  scene,  will  ihUurally 
brmg  to  the  recollecliun  of  the  classical  spec- 
tator those  beautiful  lines  of  \  ir;jil,  in  which  h; 
describes  the  culph,  through  which  liis  Alccto 
shoots  herself  into  (he  uifernol  regions  : 

drnki*  hunr  frondlbiu  alrum 

Ur^l  atfinqu*  laiua  nemoris,  tuodiixpie  rt^ovaa 
Dtl  MDiluui  saxu  rt  lurto  vorlici-  L>rT'^ni 
III),  kppcu*  Li.>rrcn>tutn,  ■!  ikovi  ii|<ir»raU  Ditia 
Moorinniur;  rupitH|uc  loyvna  Achecimui  vungo 
Pcitiffra*  •(ichl  faucci. 
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Critics  may  labor  to  convey  the  force  and  mean* 
ing  of  the  author's  words ;  and  travellers  may,  by 
their  in^^enious  d^Kriplions,  give  us  a  still  more 
lively  idea  of  their  beauty  and  propriety;  but  he 
who  would  see  a  living  commentary  on  this  noble 
passage,  must  visit  the  rock  of  Aultgrande/ 

AULUS  Gellius.     See  Gelljus. 

AUMALE.     See  Albemarle. 

AUME,  a  Dutch  roeasxire  for  Rhenish  wine, 
containing  forty  English  gallons.  TJie  terra  is 
now  obsolete. 

AUMONE,  in  old  law  style,  alms. — Bailrtf. 

Auuome,  tenure  in,  lands  given  to  a  church  or 
luanastery. 

AUMONIER.     See  Almoner. 

AUNA,  the  ancient  name  of  Emly,  in  Ireland. 

AUNCEL  weight,  an  ancient  kind  of  balance, 
prohibited  by  several  statutes,  on  account  of  the 
many  deceits  practised  by  it.  It  consisted  of 
scales  hanging  on  hooks,  fastened  at  each  end  of 
a  beam,  which  a  man  lifted  up  on  his  hand.  In 
many  parts  of  England,  auncel  weight  signifies 
meat  sold  by  tlie  hand,  without  scales. 

AUNCESTER,  ancestor— CA«tico-. 

AUNE,  a  river  of  Devonshire,  which  runs 
into  the  sea,  east  of  Plymouth. 

AvMB,  a  long  measure  used  in  France  to  mea- 
sure cloths,  stuffs,  ribbons.  Sec.  At  Kouen,  it  is 
equal  to  one  English  ell ;  at  Calais,  to  Vh2;  at 
Lyons,  to  1061 ;  and  at  Paris,  to  0-95. 

AUNEAU,  or  AuN£AOx,atownof  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Eure  and  I.oire,  arrondis- 
aement  of  Chartres,  with  250  houses.  It  has  a 
castle,  and  some  hosiery  manufactures.  Here 
the  duke  of  Guise  defeated,  in  1587,  the  Germans 
who  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Protes- 
tants.    Fire  leagues  east  of  Chartres. 

AUNEDONACUM,  the  ancient  name  of 
Fontenay,  in  France. 

AUNGER\lLI.E(Richard,)commonlyknown 
by  the  name  of  Richard  de  Bury,  was  bom  in 
12R1  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury  in  Suffolk,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  universitj-  of  Oxford :  after  which  he 
entered  into  ttie  order  of  Benedictine  monks, 
and  became  tutor  to  Edward  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  king  Edward  III.  Upon  the  acces- 
sion of  his  royal  pupil  to  the  throne,  he  was  finl 
appointed  cofferer,  then  treasurer  of  the  ward- 
robe; archdeacon  of  Northampton,  prebendary 
of  Lincoln,  Sarum,  and  Litchfield,  keeper  of  the 
privy  sea!,  dean  of  Wells,  and  last  of  all  bishop 
of  Durham.  He  likewise  enjoyed  the  offices  of 
lord  high  chancellor  and  treasurer  of  England : 
and  discharged  two  important  embassies  at  the 
court  of  France.  Learned  himself,  aod  a  patron 
of  letters,  he  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
some  of  the  greate«t  geniuses  of  tlie  age,  particu- 
larly with  the  celebrated  Italian  poet  Petrarch. 
He  was  also  of  a  most  humane  and  benevolent 
temper,  and  performed  many  signal  acts  of  rha- 
lily.  Every  week  he  made  eight  quarters  of 
wheat  into  bread,  and  gave  it  to  the  poor.  VVhen- 
ever  he  travelled  between  Durham  and  Newcas- 
Ue,  be  diiitribnted  £8  sterling  in  alms ;  between 
Durham  and  Stockton  £5,  between  Durham  and 
Aukland  five  marks,  and  between  Durham  and 
Middleham  £5.  He  founded  a  public  library  at 
Oxford,  for  the  UK  of  the  student*,  which  he  fur- 
nished with  the  best  collvcliOD  of  books  then  ifi, 
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England;  and  appointed  fire  keepers,  to 
he  granted  yearly  salaries.  At  the  dissoluriec 
of  religious  houses  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VITI. 
Durham  college,  where  he  fixed  the  hbrwy, 
being  also  dissolved,  some  of  the  books  were 
removed  to  the  public  library,  some  to  " 
college,  and  some  into  the  hands  of  Dr.JJi 
Owen,  who  bought  the  college  of  king 
VL  Bishop  AuDgerville  died  at  his 
Aukland,  April  24,  1345,  and  was  burie 
south  part  of  the  cross  isle  of  the 
church  of  Durham,  to  which  he  had  heiaj 
benefactor.  He  wrote,  1.  Philobiblos, 
ing  directions  for  the  management  of  his  hi 
at  Oxford,  and  a  great  deafin  praise  of  le 
in  Latin.  2.  Epistols  Familiarura; 
which  are  written  to  the  famous  Petrarch. 
Orationes  ad  Principes;  mentioDed  bj 
and  P»«t3. 

AUiVlS^  or  Auoix,  the  smallest  of  the 
devant  provinces  in  France.     It  was 
on  the  north  by  Poictou,   on  the  west 
ocean,  and  on  the  east  and  south  by  Sais 
It  is  now  comprehended  in  the  departn 
Lower  Charente.     It  is  watered  by  the 
and  the  Charente.     The  coast  has  the  adv 
of  several  ports,  the  most  remarkable 
are  Rochefort,  Rochelle,  Bruuge,  St.  ~' 
Re,  Tremblade,  Tonnai,  and  Charente. 
soil  is  dry,  yet  produces  good  com  and 
of  wine.    The  marshes  feed  a  great  numt 
cattle,  and  the  salt  marshes  yield  the  best  i 
Europe. 

AUNT.    Some  ingenuity  is  neoessany  I 
rive  tliis  word  from  the  Fr.  tanie — '  Lit 
from  avUa,  and  this  from  avia  !  In  Todd's , 
son  it  is  deduced  from  the  Old  Fr.  anir, 
Celtic  root,  a  fatlier  or  mother's  sister. 

Who  tneeu  as  here  ?  my  niece  Pluita^^MMl, 
Led  in  the  hand  of  ttut  kind  mmt  of  Glo*« 

She  went  to  ]>Iatn  work,  and  to  poriinj;  1 
Old  fuluon'd  halU,  dull  avnu,  And  cttMkinf 

AVOCATORlA,  a  mandate  of  the 
of  Germany,  addressed  to  some  prince 
to  stop  proceedings  in  any  cause  app 
him. 

AVOCH,  or  AuACH,  Gael,  a  Csrd,  a 
Scotland,  Rosshire,  on  the  coast  of 
Frith,  and  extending  about  four  nules 
to  north,  and  two  and  a  half  from  eiwt  (a 

AVOID,      -N      Fr.  timfer,  or 
Avoi  d'a nLc,  §  tvito.  The  word  ndbiM,  m\ 
Avoid'akc£,  ^.or  inpnrl,  is  BU[ 
Avoii/rr,     if'tymon.     To  mi 
AvotOLESS.   J  from,  to  leave  empty,  I 
of,  to  move  away  from,  to  leave,  to 
word   tktm   is  030.11  ly  anplied  to 
avoid  to  things.     '  Avoia  the  room** 
means,  as  in  Lonl  Bacon's  ttrae,  go  oM 
room,  but '  go  not  into  the  room.' 

What   have   yo«   to  do  har«,    f*tl»w  t  fMif  \ 
avoid  the  hottS«.  AsApi 

If  any  rebel  nlMuld  be  rvquirtil  of  tK'  p 
frdcrttte,    the   prince  confedentt   shotdd 
hia  to  otwM  the  COntalUf. 
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tmmMtm  fUi  uivhkli  ihc  whole  empire  woulil 
W4.  Dnmit't  Lettgn. 

«C  «gMCtaMiiaMtli  BkecxperimenU  i»  tcwrcc 
t.  Bvyle. 

k*  m^trrti  t&inp  far  granted,  U  hardly  aooid- 
tftim,  nhot*  vuik  it  U  Co  »bew  the  f&Uebood 
nlwMiiy  «f  uj  trat^.  Locke. 

mkmt  Ckiafk  can  then  be  of  grcmter  momeac 
naaee  fee  men  to  know  or  God  lo  reveal,  thui 
•f«  of  God  and  uuriclTn,  the  statn  and  con- 
t  Mr  M«b(  the  ooty  vay  to  aroi'd  eternal 
Mi  ^ajlfj  evcrluiin;  bli»».  StiUingJittl, 

IfpmBkd  to  give  a»  ri^or  in  the  pursuit  of 
fM4«  ar  is  the  wei'rfaiKH  of  what  is  hurtful. 

FFoi/*. 

^rRDUPOIS,  avoir  du  pois,  French.  A 
weigiltt,  of  which  a  pound  contains  six- 
BCCf.  umI  is  ia  proportioo  to  a  pound 
M  terenteeo  to  fourteen.  All  the  larger 
■net  commodities  are  weighed  by  avoir- 
weigfat.  AToirdupois  ounce  is  less  than 
ly  oanc«  in  the  proportion  of  700  to  768  : 
t  kvoirdupois  pouqd  is  greater  than  the 
mnmI  in  the  proportion  of  700  to  576. 
liAtfoi^  Weight.    For  the  uble  of  its 

MiMe  AAfTUMLTIC. 

^E,  '\  Lat  ttvcca,  avocatum,  I  call ; 
CATx,  >  from  a,  and  voco.  Evoke  is  now 
u'noy.  y  used  instead  of  the  verb.  Avo- 
lae  riiOM  engagements  which  call  off  our 
d  UMatiaa  from  other  tilings. 

htH9  9nkt*a  to  your  grace  in  our  common 
Ir  e  eao&nsation  of  many  inconvenience*  and 
vUtJt  -ve  pcnua<ted  to  hi*  Holiness,  to  follow 
ktaerU  and  to  the  »ee  apoatoUck,  in  cate  hi* 

■  •bi«id  —ate  the  cauie. 

BamW'j  Rr/orm  Records,  vol.  i. 
Am  is  a  lehoUr,  luc  nne  who  retireih  his 
Ml  ammmt0lh  hm  mind,  from  other  occupations 
i^  MAataiamentit.  Barrow'*  Sermont. 

V  •■flit  not  to  be  (aSered  to  increase  by  in- 
1^  IM  maat  give  way  after  a  «tated  tiuie  to 
I^MMA  IIk  OHnmoa  amcalktu  at  life. 

Jjhimm. 

■  mmti  I  mImI  with  inrh  perfect  propriety  lu 
i«i%ljk»  tbo  lownger  Scipio,  can  so  ucefully 
b>  MtMliM*  of  boaineM  with  elegant  litera- 

Df.  St^art'i  Dedication  of  SitUutt, 

IIATION.    LaL  awlutio  {a  volo),  a  Qy- 

1f  frtML 

tity  *ut»tahim  an  made  by  the  relick*  of 
iM*H*««a.  «h«e  aeefortoii  waa  prevented  by 
iMMi  caddMio.  OtoMDittt's  SctptU. 

PM>  or  ib*  taafoOA  parcela  alxrat  candle*, 
lltf  •  fimrienm  ur,  hindering  the  acoIoiMW  of 
hwputtelca.  Broten'i  Vttlgar  Errovn. 

Hf  lW  oanifl  of  four  rivers  in  England  ; 
liiamui  LdOMtenhire,  runs  south-west 
^icl  and  Efeshain,  and  falls  into  the 
ury  :  1.  in  Monmouthshire:  3. 
^^  I  . ,  foist'i  the  ed{?e  of  the  New 
^K*iit( '  '  sli  channel  at  Christ 

^H  in   t  i  ,  and  4.  the  Lower 

^Hl  mm  Deal  Titbury  in  Glocestersh. 
^^■1  weM  to  fiath,  becomes  narigable ; 
VK  co«n*  to  Bristol,  and  feOli  into  the 
Unb^vcst  of  that  city. 

iFMtTicoka,  the  ancient  name  of  the 


AVOSETTA,  in  ornithology.    Sm  Recuevi- 

K  iSTRA. 

AX'OU'CH,  17.  &  n."^     Fr.  avotur,  to  affirm* 

Avod'cher^  ^-To  maintain,  dechre  a.>- 

Avovch'ment.         ^solutely.  to  vindicate,  to 

justify,  to  corroborate,  to  answer  for  the  tnith  of, 

to  support  a  statment  with  documents. 

They    boldly    o«OMcA«d    that  themselves   only  had 
the  truth,  which  they  would  at  all  ukcs  defend. 

Hooker. 
Wretched  though  I  seem, 
I  ran  produce  a  champion  that  will  prove 
What  it  avouched  here.     8hak*pear«,   King  Lear. 
Such  authoun  and  anoucher*  of  thinges. 

Udall.  LuJu,  c&p.  i. 
But  I  maraail  much  that  mai*ter  Moore  beyng  a 
great  learned  man.  would  not  for  the  cu-oucftemeiir  of 
hi*  credite,  and  the  truth  nf  so  great  a  matter,  allege 
Ko  much  as  the  tesiimonie  and  auctoritic  of  some  oaa 
auctbor.  for  thn  pronyng  of  his  assertion. 

Urafton,  vol.  i. 
A\  OW,  V.  &  n.' 


Avow'able, 

Avov'al, 

Avow'ed, 

Avow'edly, 

AvoMf'En, 

Avow'Ry. 


Fr.  avoutr,  Lat.  Voveo,  I 
vow  or  promise.     To  make 
''a  solemn  declaration,  to  ac- 
knowledge, to  confess. 


His  cruel  ttepdjune,  seeing  what  was  done. 
Her  wicked  days  with  wretched  knife  did  end  ; 
In  death  arourrm;  th'  innocence  of  her  ton. 

Faerie  Qtieene. 

Wiltnol  could  not  amaeil^  hare  excepted  a^inst 

the  other.  Clarendon. 

He  that  delivers  them   mentions  his  doing  it  upon 

hi*  own  particular  knowledge,  or  the  relation  of  some 

Credible  person,  avowing  it  upon  his  own  experience. 

BoifU^ 
Left  to  myself,  I  must  <mw,  I  strove 
From  pablick  shame  to  screen  my  secret  love. 

Drydtn. 
Virgil  makes  .4tacas  a  bold  aoower  of  his  own  vittues. 

id. 
Such  asscrtians  proceed  from  principles  which  can- 
not be  tmnced  by  those  who  are  for  preserving  church 
and  state.  Smift. 

This  mansgement,  when  no  avoteahU  reaAon  could 
be  given  for  it,  gave  suspicious  and  refining  persons 
oocasian  to  throw  out  a  great  deal  of  slander. 

BoUnghvke. 
Then  blaz'd  his  smother'd  Dame,  aeow'd  and  bold. 

Thumtuit- 

AU-PIS-ALLER,  a  French  phrase,  somelimes 
used  among  English  writers,  signifying  at  the 
worst 

AURA,  among  physiologists,  an  airy  exhala- 
tion or  vapor.  The  word  is  Latin,  derived 
from  the  Greek,  avpa,  gentle  wind. 

AcHA,  in  chemistry,  a  name  given  to  that 
certain  fine  and  pure  spirit,  found  in  every  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  uody ;  but  $0  subtle,  as  only  to 
l>e  perceptible  by  its  smell  and  taste,  or  other 
effects,  not  found  in  any  otlier  body.  This  aura, 
sa^s  EJoerhaave,  exhibits  the  proper  character  of 
the  body,  and  is  lodged  in  the  oil  of  tlie  body,  to 
prevent  its  being  dissipated  and  thrown  off. 

Aura,  in  ornithology,  a  species  of  vulture. 

AURACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  with  a  (jood 
castle,  in  the  south  part  of  Suabia,  in  the  duchy 
of  Wirtemberg.  It  is  the  usual  residence  of  the 
youngest  sons  of  the  house  of  Wirtcinberg;  is 


AUR 


2^6 


AUR 


SMtcti  at  tliir  fcKrt  of  a  rnrmniain  on  the  rivulet 
Ermst,  fiftifen  miles  east  of  Tubingen. 

AUil.'E,  in  mytholo'.^y,  a.  name  gJTen  by  the 
KomaiM  to  the  nymphs  of  the  air.  They  are 
mostly  to  be  found  in  the  ancjenl  paintings  of 
ceilings ;  where  they  are  repreiented  as  light 
and  airy,  generally  witli  lon^  wbes  and  flying 
veils  of  some  lively  color  or  (ither,  and  ri uttering 
about  in  the  rare  and  pleasing  element  assi'^ied 
to  them.  They  were  characterise*!  as  jportjve 
and  happy  in  themselves,  and  Mellwishen  to 
mankind. 

AV'RANCHES,  a  town  of  Lower  Normandy, 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  district  called  Avran- 
chin,  and  now  of  an  arrondisseinent  in  the  de- 
partment of  La  Manohe.  It  stands  on  a  hill 
near  the  Seei,  and  commands  an  extensive  pros- 
pect of  the  surrounding  country.  It  was  formerly 
the  see  of  abi»hop,  whose  palace  still  remains.and 
who  was  suflVa^n  to  the  archbishop  of  Rotiera. 
Tlie  cathedral  was  founded  m  1 120.  It  is  only 
half  a  league  distant  from  the  sea,  and  the  tide 
})rintrs  up  small  vessels  close  to  the  town.  The 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  traffic  in  g^rain,  flax,  hemp, 
cattle,  butter,  wheal,  sail,  and  cyder,  which  is 
here  made  of  an  excellent  quality.  Provisions 
and  fuel  are  both  cheap.  Population  about 
€000.  Avrauches  was  much  resorted  to  by  tlie 
English  after  the  peace  of  1814.  it  lies  222 
miles  due  west  of  Parii,  Long.  1**  17'  W.,  lat. 
48"  41'  N. 

AUU.\NTIA,  in  botany,  ^  natural  order, 
comprehending  the  entire  oranpe  tribe.  Jussieu 
is  the  author  of  this  order,  the  seventieth  in  his 
arrangement;  nor  are  there  any  traces  of  it 
among  the  frigmcnta  of  Linn^ru.s.  ca  l.  one  leaf, 
often  deeply  divided,  pf.t.  definite,  broad  at  the 
base,  inserted  round  a  disk  on  which  the  germen 
is  placed,  stam.  placed  on  the  same  disk. 
«'CitM.  one;  style  one;  stigma  simple,  or  rarely 
*livided.  Fruit  mostly  pulpy,  sometimes  capsu- 
lar, of  one  or  many  cells,  with  one  or  two  seeds 
m  each.  This  order  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions, accordmg  to  the  seed  contained  in  the 
fruit.  1 .  Fruit  with  only  one  st*d.  The  leaves 
are  not  marked  with  resinous  dots,  and  hence  the 
plants  of  this  section  are  termed  spurions  au- 
rantia.  2.  Fruit  many-seeded,  pulpy  These 
are  genuine  auiantia,  having  the  leaves  full  of 
pellurid  resinous  dots.  3.  Fruit  many-seeded, 
capsular.  Leaves  not  dotted.  Genera  akin  to 
aurantia  and  to  nielitr. 

AURANTIAM,  in  botany.     See  Cirat  ». 

AUIIANTH.'S  I'lscis,  in  ichthyolojjy,  a  name 
git«n  by  Nierembery  to  tlie  dorado,  or  dolphin, 
a  species  of  the  corypbcna,  distinguished  from 
the  others  by  its  forked  tail. 

AURARlA  FtKCTio,  pcnsio,  or  prastatio,  a 
tax  to  l>e  paid  in  gold. 

AURiVTA,  in  ichthyology,  the  fish  called 
gill  UttaA, 

Al.'ILW,  a  town  in  ihi-  province  of  Bretajfno, 
III  France,  a  department  of  Morbihant,  arrondis- 
Hcment  of  L'Or  ■         '     nl  of  a  canton.    It 

stands  on  Ibc  ^  i,  and  has  a  har- 

bour, Milh  ciMi>i.i.  i.iiiii  iri'ji.-  in  corn,  hmify, 
skins,  and  s*lt«d  tinh.  Tlur  cnly  nianuf.ii  turcs 
are  a  few  woollen  siuff*.  It  itatlcs  ptincipally 
With  Spahiy  and  psccivt*  in  excliange  for  the 


above-mentioned  articles,  Hiscay-i 
Population  3200.     Four  leasfues 
Long.  3"  53'  W.,  lat.  470  40'  N. 

ALUIEIA  ALtxAXnaiSA,  in  pha 
of  opiate,  or  antidote  agiiinst  the  diobc 
plexy,  compostni  of  a  great  number 
dients,  which  was  in  );reiU  fiimc  amofif 
cient  writers.  It  is  called  aurea,  fruni 
(aurum)  which  is  an  ingredient  in  tl» 
tion  :  and  Alexandria,  as  having  been 
by  a  physician  named  .Vlexander. 

AcREA  CiiEiiwstsis,  a  name  g;ivM 
cient  authors  to  Japan. 

AUREAPt JLIS,  an  ancient  town  of  1 
now  called  Ingolstadt. 

AL'REAT,     2      iM.atmm, 

Aubite'rous.  S  of  the  nature 
gold.     Poetical  epithets. 

And  sani  departs  in  frrklis  rtde  qm 

Sum  bricht  as  jiol.t  triih  aurettU  leuis  Yfii 

Dmiiflcit.    Enradot,  Prol.  to  book  «»' 

Rocks  rich  in  gruis,  tnd  moaBbim  big 
Whence  many  abumting  strewn  ami/mm 

AURELIA,  in  natural  history,  tl 
what  is  usually  called  chrysalis, 
nymph.     See  ChuysaIIS.  ^ 

AvBEtiA,  the  ancient  name  of  Orlcaa 

AURTXIAMS,  Coelius,  or,  «»  sol 
called  him,  Lucius  Cwlius  Arianus,  u 
physician,  and  the  only  one  of  the  sect  0/ 
tliodists  of  whom  we  have  any  rrauiiia 
Sicca,  a  town  of  Numidta  in  Africx  ' 
learn  from  the  elder  Pliny,  and  hb  fM 
resembles  that  of  the  Afncan  writer*,  jj 
Greek,  half  Latin,  harsh,  and  difficult ;  yt 
masculine,  full  of  eood  sense,  and  vaIi 
the  matter  it  contains 
acute  and  imart,  especially 
errors  of  other  physicians 
What  as;e  Ccelius  Aurelianustl 
be  determined ;  but  it  is  prcL — _ 
Viefore  Galen,  as  he  does  not  make 
lion  of  him.  He  was  not  only  a 
of  Soranus,  but  also  a  strennous 
him.  He  had  rc«d  over  very  dr 
cient  physicians  of  all  the  sects ; 
are  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of 
which  are  not  to  be  found  but  in  lu* 
Celeribus  et  Tardis  Passionibui.'  Th« 
tion  of  these  books  is  thai  published 
dam,  1722,  in  quarto.  He  wrote,  a* 
tells  us,  several  other  works;  but  lit 
perished, 

AvRELiAiius  (Lucius  '* 
Rome,  was  one  of  ihc  l 

quity,  and  commarnled  t!..  -  _.  .: 

(Jlandhis  II.  with  such  glory,  that,  afta 

of  that  emperor,  the  legions  acfetti  US 

on  the  throne,  A.  I).  270.     H 

Dacia,   bom   of   obtfurr    pi 

elected  emperor  in  < 

He  W9  a  man  of  .: 

and  bad  risnm  thrrx. 

tary  duty.     In   on 

nnvG  killed  forty   01    i: 

hand  ;  :tnd,  in  the  vari" 

was  engaged,  above  90<.)  >■.  .•.■.      ; 

war  from  the  east  to  the  west  wjih 


inaaimcuix;  yi 
sense,  and  vAlg 
It  ks  fr«quea|| 
iy  where  he  cxi 
5,  anM  •> '" 
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m  imier,  as  a  body  of  troops 
lAIsace  into  Flanders.  He  de- 
Sannatians,  Marcomanni,  the 
is«  ind  Vandals;  cx>Dquered 
of  the  Paltnyreiiians,  and  Tetri- 
Gauls,  both  of  whom  graced 
4.  In  a  word,  (or  valor  and 
might  be  compared  to  Julius 
equal  clemency  aod  mo- 
lireat  clemency  indeed  to 
l{h  he  destroyt'd  her  city, 
and  an  income  sufficient  to 
I  all  the  splendor  of  her  former 
tl««  trouble  of  it  But  his  gene- 
princess  was  sullied  by  his  order- 
y,  Longinus,  tlie  celebrated  critic, 
hrtb,  i«ho<ie  work  on  the  sublime 
procared  him  respect  from  aoy 
■e  remored  from  barbarism .  1 1  is 
«t  last  the  cause  of  his  destnic- 
,  his  secretary,  con3pire«i  acainst 
slain  by  one  of  his  (generals  in 

RkU  guard  from  Huraclea  m 
mtiutD,  A.  D.  '275,  after  a 
•▼e  yean.  See  Romt. 
or  Attt-tUf  a  I^ti^i  poet  of  the 
ly,  who  obtained  the  government 
Hn  Leo  X.  but  whose  tyrannical 
I  the  inhabitants  throw  him  into  a 
His  poems  ate  much  in  the 

ittttS. 

BAOyOr  AirBi;iii/AD.AD.  SeeAu- 

!EBC  the  Great  Mogul,  was  the 
ah  lehan.  He  was  bom  in  1618, 
h  fieinied  an  air  of  rcli^oua  sanc- 
I0B  Be  and  his  bruthir  Morad 
d  took  their  father  prisoner.  Not 
Bt  Morail  and  Dara,  another  bro- 
bowever,  showed  some  ten- 
(ittber,  who  died  in  1666. 
his  dominions  so  much, 
'^wcrt'ul,  tiiai  ambassadors  were 
mU  the  eastern  princes ;  and  for 
'  advantages,  many  Euro- 
came.  He  died  at  Ahmcd- 
ett![hty*ninc.  His  posses* 
divided  among  hiJs  sons, 
with  a  large  nose,  a 
complexion.  He  was 
tiimself  on  a  staff;  yet 
witboat  spectacles,  and 
4otng  business  at  a  pubUc 
i«d  Vi«ap0ur,  (jolconda, 
tlie  kingdom  of  Asen; 
dcaivd  the  mouth  of  the 
ntrates.  He  had 
ly  all  the  nuuve  princes, 
of  tiie  Hindoos;  but 
tom  by  the  rebellion  of  his  sons, 
li^  put  off  the  execHtiou  of  this 
By  his  indulgence  to- 
^^emors  his  meaner  sub- 
with  impunity.  *  Cod,"  he 
nsual  sanctimonious  manner, 
if  tlKV  did  evil.'  The  r«ai 
ihaC  DC  shared  in  the  fmils 

Wil«>AI>ii!>l  antiquity,  on- 


gnnally  signified  a  jewel,  proposed  as  a  reward  of 
victory  iu  some  public  dispute.  Hence  the  Ro- 
man schoolmen  applied  it  to  denote  the  reward 
bestowed  on  martyrs,  rirvrins,  and  doctors,  on 
account  of  their  works  of  supererogation ;  and 
painters  use  it  to  si^^mify  tlie  crown  of  glory 
with  wluch  they  adorn  the  heads  of  saints,  con- 
fessor^, &c. 

AUREOLUS,  a  Dacian  shepherd,  who  as- 
pired to  the  empire,  but  was  defeated  and  slain 
by  Claudius,  a  general  of  the  emperor  Gallicnus. 
This  usurper  is  known  by  some  medals  bearing 
on  one  side  his  head,  crowned  with  rays,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure,  inscription  1 M  P.  M.  AC  I L. 
AUREOLUS  P.  F.  AUG.  on  the  reverse  a 
goddess,  resting  on  a  pillar,  with  a  sceptre 
in  Jier  right  hand,  a  cornucopia  in  her  left,  and 
a  globe  at  her  feet,  inscription  PROVIDEKTIA 
AUG. 


AUREUS,  a  Roman  gold  coin,  equal  in  value 
to  twenty-five  denarii,  or  100  sesterces.  Accord- 
ing to  Ainsworth,  the  aureus  of  tlie  higher  em- 
pire weighed  nearly  live  pennyweights ;  and  in 
the  lower  empire  little  more  llian  half  that  weight. 
Suetonius  says,  that  it  was  customary  to  give 
aurei  to  the  victors  in  the  chariot  races. 

At'KEtjs  MoNS,  in  ancient  geography,  1.  A 
mountain  in  the  north-west  of  Corsica,  whose 
ridge  runs  out  to  the  north-east  and  south-east, 
forming  an  elbow.  2.  Another  of  Masia  Supe- 
rior, or  Servia,  soutli  of  the  Danube,  which  the 
emperor  Probus  planted  with  vines ;  and  3.  A 
town  at  the  foot  of  it,  on  the  same  river. 

AURLV  (Vincent),  a  Sicilian  writer,  bom  at 
Palermo,  1625.  Ho  was  author  of  several  works 
in  Latin  and  Italian;  tut  the  principal  ore  a 
History  of  the  most  eminent  Men  of  Sicily, 
1704  ;  and  a  History  of  the  Viceroys  of  Siciiy» 
1607,  folio.     He  died  in  1710. 

AURICHALCUM,  optixaXxov,  mountain- 
brass;  from  opcf,  a  mountain,  and  jfoXxoc, 
brass ;  the  metal  now  called  brass  being  a  mix- 
ture of  copper  and  lapis  calaminaris.  It  is  called 
aurichalcum  by  Plautus,  and  onchalcum  by 
Vir^l  and  Horace.  Plant.  Mil.  act  iii.  scene  1. 
V.  64. 

Ccdo  mihi  tie*  homines  aanch»l«)  cuutn  cum  isti» 
moribiu. 

AURICUIJ^,  in  botany.     See  Pbimul*. 

AcRicuLA.,  in  ichthyology,  the  earwig. 

Auricula  Jodje,  or  Jtw's  Ear,  a  kind  or 
fungus,  or  mushroom,  son»ewhat  resembling  in 
figure  a  human  ear.  It  grows  on  elder-trees,  the 
tree  on  which,  as  some  pretend,  .1  u<las  hanged 
himself;  and  hence,  tliey  think,  the  name  is  de- 
rived. This  funpus  stcepc-d  in  water  and  applied 
to  the  eyes,  is  said  to  free  them  of  infUmmation ; 
but  its  chief  use  is  in  the  form  of  a  gargle  in 
decoctions  against  inflammations  of  the  throat, 
or  swellings  of  the  tonsils. 
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AURORA    BOREALIS. 


AURICULAR,  I      Lnl.  auricula,  flap  of  the 
Auaic'vLABLY.  iear;  somelimes  the  ear  it- 
H«e!f.     Addressed  to  die  ear — as  much  as  to  say, 
10  (fo  no  furilier.     Private,  secret,  confidential. 


You  (hall  heu  lu  confer,  uid  by  an  aitricuUir  u- 
juraoce  hare  your  salufaction. 

Shakipeare.  King  Lear. 

Tba  alchymisu  rail  io  many  varieties  out  of  astro- 
logy, auricuUtr  traditions,  and  feigned  tcatimonie*. 

B^tctm, 

TlieM  will  aoon  confess,  and  that  not  auricularly, 
bnt  in  a  toad  and  audible  voice  Decay  of  Pitty. 


earg,  and  serrini;  also  for  other 
orders  of  thai  part. 

AURISPA  (John),  a  Siciliai 
was  appointed  secretary  to  Nid 
Mrhom  ne  obtained  two  abbeys. 
Ferrara,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
translated  llic  works  of  Arcbiined 
rlc'a  Commentary  on  the  goldea 
thagoras. 

AUHOGALLUS  (Matthew),p 

ffwages  at  Wiitemberp,  was  a  nativ 

he  assi^iied  Luther  in  bis  translatia 

into  German,  and  wrote  a  Ilebrei 

AURICULATED  Leaf,  in  botany,  is  a  leaf    fJrammar,  printed  at  Basle  in  1.1 

rhich  has  a  lobe  on  each  side  towards  the  base,     in  1543. 

AL'UIFLAMM.X,  in   tlie  French  history,  a        A'JRIUM   Amscis^ito,   cutting 
standard  belonjinff  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Dennis,    wis  a  punishment  inflicted^  by  th< 
stispended  over  the  tomb  of  tliat  saint,  which  tlie    on  those  who  robbed  churches; 
relig^ious,  on  occasion  of  any  war  in  defence  of    every  thief;  and,  at  length,  on  dr 
their  land  or  ri|jht^  took  down,  with  great  cere-    minals 
mony,  and  gave  to  their  protector  or  advocate, 
to  be  borne  at  the  head  of  their  forces.     Hence 
the  word  is  sometimes  used  to  deuote  the  chief 
flag  or  standard  of  an  army. 

AURIGA,  tlie  wa^t^oncr,  in  astronomy,  a 
constellation  of  the  nortliem  hemisphere,  consist- 
ing of  twenty-three  star^,  according  to  Tycho ; 
forty,  according  to  Hevelius;  and  sixt)--eight,  in 
the  Britannic  catalogue.      It  is  figured  as  an  old 

man  with  a  goal,  her  kids  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  the  ocean  in  a  chariot,  with  rosy  fit 
bridle  in  his  right.  Capella,  the  goat,  is  a  star  gentle  dew.  \'irgil  describes  her  i 
of  the  first  magnitude.  Its  rising  was  deemed  by  flame  colored  chariot  with  four  hof 
the  incienU  a  prognostic  of  rain.  various    lovers,    Ccpholus,    Pandl 

Al-'RIGNAC,  atownofGascony,  theheadofa  &c.  Aurora  is  also  used  for  the 
canton,  tn  the  department  of  liie  Ij>per  Garonne, 
arrondissement  of  St.  Gaudens.  Tlie  inhabitants, 
who  amount  to  alH>ut  1230,  trade  in  cattle,  and 
manufacture  woollen  goods.  It  is  seated  on  the 
river  l.ouge,  fourteen  leagues  S.  E.  of  Toulouse. 
Al'RlGNY,  a  small  island  in  the  F.nglish 
channel,  belonging  noMto  England,  twenty  miles 
north  from  Jersey,  and  seven  west  of  Cape  La 
Hogue.     l>ong.  2"  9'  E.,  lat.  49*'  43'  N. 

AURIGRAPHUS;  from  aurum,  gold,  and 
7pa^,  I  write;  in  the  middle  age,  writers,  a 
copyist,  or  calligrapher,  who  wrote  in  gold  letters. 
AURILLAC,  a  town  of  France,  on  the  Jor- 
dane,  in  ITppcr  Auvergne,  At  present  it  is  t^ie 
chief  town  in  the  department  of  tlie  Cantal. 
Here  are  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  carpets, 
stamine,  shalloon,  and  lace;  in  which,  as  well  as 
in  cattle  and  cheese,  tn  active  trade  is  carried  on. 
Population  10,332  in  1815.  Fifteen  leagues  south- 
east of  Tulle,  and  111  soutli  of  Pahs.  Long. 
2''3t'  E.,  laL44^  55' N. 

AURIOL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the   depart-    jrcnenilly  known,  that  no  d 
tneni  of  the  Bouches  dii  Rhone,  airondiasement    of  the  appearance  which  it 
of   Mar»eil1es.     Here  are  some  woolleu  manu-    country.     But  it  \%  m  the  arctic 
factures.     Population  3700,  five  leagues  nortii- 
of  " 
All  NTUM.    See  OapiMEKT. 

ArKi>,  III'  e.jr.     See  Anatomt.  Index. 
Aims  Asim,  ais-car^.  a  name  given  by  na- 
tural i«U  to  a  species  of  sea-shell,  supposed   to 
fMemblc  thi'  car  oi  an  asi. 
Avnts  Estckxa,  the  auricle. 
At'Rts  M*ii|y*,  irar-shdl, 
At'Kts  PoRLM,  hog's  ear,  in  natuml  history,  a 
v«a-shell,  a  species  of  the  murex. 
AUIC1SC:ALPL'  .M,  an  uisirumeat  to  clean  the 


AURON,  a  river  of  France,  in  I 
of  Cher,  anciently  called  .\vara. 

AURORA,  in  the  mythology,  t 
the  morning,  was  the  daughter  of 
Theia,  according  to  llesiod;  but 
Terra,  according  to  other?.  It  w 
name  that  the  ancients  deified  tl 
foreruns  the  rising  of  the  sun  ab< 
sphere.     The  poets  represent  her  a 


light,  or  that  faint  ligiit  uhich 
morning  when  the  sun  is  wiiliin  1 8* 

ArnoRA,  one  of  the  New  llebn 
the  South  Sea,  in  which  Mr.  For 
the  Peak  d'Etoil,  inentioneJ  by  Mi 
to  be  situated.  The  island  i$  i^ 
none  of  its  inhabitants  came  ofT 
Cook.  The  country  is  wotxiy, 
latiou  seemed  to  be  excessively 
about  twelve  leagues  long,  but 
miles  broad  in  any  part ;  lying  i 
south.  The  middle  lies  in  long. 
15°  6'  S. 

Al-RORA    ACSTRAUS,  SotrfBi 
Streakers,  similar  to  the  aorai 
northern  light,  only  more  clear  i 

AttRORA  BOSIFALIS. 

At  AotiA  IlontALts,  NoiiTiicB: 
Streamers ;  a  kind  of  meteor  ai 
northern  parts  of  the  hraven«, 
winter-time,  and  in  fr*)»ty  w 


appean   most   remarkubk, 
the  solstice.     In  the  ShiMl.t« 
dancers,  as  thry  are  there  < 
attendants  of  clear  evcningi^ 
apjiear  at  twilight  near  the 
approaching   to  yellow ; 
for  several  hours  w  about  any 

at'l.T   Mluri,   1r,,.t     Kr.  .,L     ^.,1    ,..,( 
I 

111-         ' 

colon  from 
russet.    Till 
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make  the  most  brilliant  appearance. 
at  these  titat»  ore  most  amazimrly 
Biid  th«y  astonish  the  srvectator  vvitlt  the 
dMBge  of  their  form.  Tney  break  out  in 
«hn>  none  were  seen  before;  darting 
ibe  heiTvns,  are  suddenly  extiai^islied, 
lea««  hefaind  an  uniform  du«ky  tract.  Tliis 
is  brilliantly  illuminated  in  the  same  man- 
'  '  9*  Mddenly  left  a  dull  blank.  Some- 
assume  the  appearance  of  vast  co- 
ne  side  of  the  deepest  yellow,  on  the 
lining  away  till  it  becomes  andistin- 
Crom  the  sky.  They  hare  trftnerally  a 
s  mooon  from  end  to  end,  which  con- 
lUI  Itie  whole  vanishes.  In  a  word,  we, 
ly  tee  tlie  extremities  of  these  northern 
bare  but  a  &int  idea  of  their  splendor 
imr  tBotiotis.  According  to  the  state  of  the 
ihey  differ  in  colors.  They  often 
m  dM  color  of  blood,  and  make  a  dreadful 
The  rustic  sages  become  prophetic, 
ttit  gazing  spectators  with  the  dread 
petiilence,  and  famine.  This  super- 
aoC  peculiar  to  the  northern  islands  ; 
_  at  appearances  of  a  recent  date.  The 
calksii  tnem  Chasmaia,  and  Trabcs,  and 
aecording  to  their  forms  or  colors.  The 
in  this  country,  appears  usually 
eolor,  inclining  to  yellow,  and  sends 
ooroscations  of  pale  light,  which 
ln'riM  fimn  the  horizon  in  a  pyramidal  un- 
ttnOt  so*^  shooimg  with  great  velocity 
liifc.  They  ap]>ear  often  in  the  form 
«l»ch  is  partly  bright,  and  partly 
Wh  ftncr^ly  transparent :  and  the  matter 
li  HOC  found  to  have  auy  effect  on  the 
vliich  pass  freely  through  them, 
obsenres,  that  he  could  plainly 
smallest  speck  in  the  Pleiades 
the  density  of  those  clouds  which 
of  Oie  aurora  boreal  is  m  1763, 
^m  least  diminution  of  its  splendor,  or 
«f  tvwkiiiM.  Sometimes  it  produces 
■•{  tmi  teoec,  M.  Godin  judges,  that  most 
ItttnaaMmtj  meteors  and  phenomena  in 
(ftie%  rdatad  as  prodigies  by  historians,  as 
1%  tad  th*  like,  may  probably  enough  be 
■kl  to  the  class  of  aurora  borcalis.  This 
IW  ■irtaof  never  appears  near  the  equator; 
I  it  tltwm,  h  frequent  enough  towards  Uie 
A  t^k*  Mie  as  towards  the  north,  having 
■  suinaJ  ifaeie  by  voyagers.  See  Philo- 
TiUBKtioQS,  No.  461,  and  vol.  liv. ; 
ifsiMB's  account  of  his  voyage  round  the 
M  mA  Captiin  Cook,  where  he  describes 
ttffmauttt,  •»  observed  for  several  nights 
mi.  Id  dHsp  frosty  weather,  which  was 
^titwamm  m  those  observed  in  the  north, 
ifiaf  4m  Atj  were  of  a  IJKhter  color, 
in  of  this  kuid  have  appeared  more  fre- 
■tf  al  some  periods  than  others ;  whence  it 
Ad  iMiD,  that  the  air,'  or  earth,  or  both,  is 
AlO  tiowi  disposed  to  produce  this  pheno- 
IW  extent  of  these  appearances  is 
great.  That  which  occurred  in 
Myiiai  visible  from  the  west  of  Ireland 
flC  EUusia,  and  the  east  of  Poland ; 
MbfttiMM  Mnrtbixtr  degrees  of  lon^tude, 
l^B  libouttka  fiftieth  oegree  in  latitude,  over 
^oi.  III. 


almost  all  the  north  of  £nrope ;  and  in  all  places, 
at  the  same  time,  it  exhibited  the  like  wondrous 
appearances.  Father  lioscovich  has  determined 
tne  height  of  an  ailrora  boreatis,  which  was  oli- 
served  by  the  marquis  of  Polini  the  16th  of 
December,  1737,  and  found  it  was  825  miles 
high ;  and  Mr.  Bergman,  from  a  mean  of  thirty 
computations,  makes  the  average  height  of  tlie 
aurora  borealis  amount  to  seventy  Swedish,  or 
469  English  miles.  But  Euler  supposes  the 
height  to  be  several  thousands  of  miles :  and 
Mairan  also  assi^'ns  to  them  a  very  elevated 
region.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  lo  de- 
termine the  cause  of  this  phenomenon.  Dr. 
Ilatley  imagines  that  the  vapors,  or  eiHuvia, 
exceedinfjly  rarefied  by  subterraneous  lire,  and 
tinged  with  sulphureous  steams,  which  many 
naturalists  have  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
earthquakes,  may  also  be  the  cause  of  this  ap- 
pearance ;  or  that  it  is  produced  by  a  kind  of 
subtile  matter,  freely  pervading  tlie  pores  q{  the 
eartli,  and  which,  entering  into  it  nearer  the 
southern  pule,  passes  out  again  with  some  force 
into  the  atlier,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  nor- 
thern. This  subtile  matter,  by  becoming  more 
dense,  or  liaving  its  velocity  increased,  may 
perhaps  be  capable  of  producing  a  small  degree 
of  ligitt,  after  the  marmer  of  effluvia  from  elec- 
tric bodies,  whichj  by  a  strong  and  quick  friction, 
emit  light  in  the  dark ;  to  which  sort  of  light 
this  soem:i  to  hare  an  athnity.  On  thij  subject 
see  Philosophical  Transaciioas  No.  347 ;  and 
also  Mr,  Cotes's  description  of  this  phenomenon, 
and  his  method  of  explaining  it,  by  streams 
emitted  from  the  heterogeneous  and  fermenting 
vapors  of  the  atmosphere,  in  Smith's  Optics, 
p.  69.  The  celebrated  M.  de  Mairao,  in  an  ex- 
press treatise  on  the  aurora  borealis,  published 
in  1731,  supposes  its  cause  to  be  the  zodiacal 
lig^ht,  which  according  lo  him,  is  no  other  than 
tlie  sun's  atmosphere  ;  this  light  happening,  on 
some  occasions,  to  meet  the  upper  part  of  our 
atmosphere  about  the  limits  where  universal 
gravity  begins  to  act  more  forcibly  towards  the 
sun,  falls  into  our  air  to  a  greater  or  less  depth, 
as  its  specific  gravity  is  greater  or  less  compared 
with  the  air  through  which  it  passes.  However, 
M.  Euler  thinks  ii\c-  cause  of  the  aurora  borealis 
not  owing  to  the  zodiacal  light,  as  M.  de  Mairan 
supposes:  but  to  particles  of  our  atmosphere, 
driven  beyond  its  limits  by  the  impulse  of  the 
solar  light.  And  on  this  supposition  he  endea- 
vours lo  account  for  llie  phenomena  observed 
concerning  this  light.  lie  supposes  the  zodiacal 
light,  and  the  tails  of  comets,  to  be  owing  to  a 
similar  cause.  Hut  ever  since  the  identity  of 
lightning  and  the  electric  matter  has  been  de- 
termined, philosophers  have  been  naturally  led 
to  seek  for  the  exphcation  of  aerial  meteors  in 
the  principles  of  electricity ;  and  there  is  now 
no  doubt  but  most  of  them,  and  especially  the 
aurora  borealis,  are  electrical  phenomena.  Be- 
sides the  more  obvious  and  known  appearances 
which  constitute  a  resemblance  between  this 
meteor  and  the  electric  m^ter  by  which  lightning 
is  produced,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  aurora 
occasions  a  very  sensible  fluctuation  in  the  mag- 
netic needle:  and  that  when  it  has  extended 
lower  than  usual  in  the  atmosphere,  the  flashes 
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have  bt«n  attended  with  various  sounds  of 
rumbliriK^  and  hissing,  especially  in  Russia  and 
tlie  other  luore  nonhem  part<i  of  Europe ;  as 
noticed  by  Sig.  Beccaria  and  M.  Messier,  Mr. 
Canton,  soon  after  he  had  obtained  electricity 
from  the  clouds,  offered  a  conjecture,  that  the 
aurora  is  otcasioned  by  the  da»hing  of  electric 
fire  positive  towards  negative  clouds  at  a  great 
distance,  through  the  upper  part  of  the  atmos- 
phere, where  the  resistance  is  least ;  and  he  sup- 
poses that  the  aurora  which  happens  at  the  time 
when  the  magnetic  needle  is  disliirl>ed  by  the 
heat  of  the  »rth,  is  the  electricity  of  the  heated 
air  above  it:  and  this  appears  chiefly  in  tlte 
northern  regions,  as  the  alteration  in  the  heat  of 
tlie  air  of  those  parts  is  the  greatest.  Nor  is  this 
hypothesis  improbable,  when  it  is  considered, 
that  electricity  is  the  cause  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning ;  that  it  has  b«'en  extracted  from  the  air  at 
the  time  of  the  auroru  borealis;  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  ihe  nortliem  countries  obscn-e  it  re- 
markably strong,  when  a  sudden  thaw  succeeds 
very  cold  severe  weather;  andlliatthc  tounnaUn 
is  known  to  emit  and  absorb  tjie  electric  fluid 
only  by  the  increase  or  diminution  of  its  heat. 
Positive  and  negative  electricity  in  the  air,  with 
a  proper  quantity  of  moisture  to  serve  as  a  con- 
ductor, will  account  for  this  and  otlier  meteors, 
sometimes  seen  in  a  serene  sky.  Mr.  Canton 
has  since  contrived  to  exhibit  this  ratfleor  by 
means  of  the  Torricellian  vacuum,  in  a  glass 
tube  about  three  feet  long,  and  sealed  her- 
metically. When  one  end  of  ilie  tube  is  held 
in  the  hand,  and  the  otlier  applied  to  tht  con- 
ductor, the  whole  tube  will  be  illuminated  from 
end  to  end,  and  will  continue  tuminou^  without 
interruption  for  a  considerable  time  after  it  has 
been  removed  from  the  conductor.  If,  after  this, 
it  be  driwn  through  the  hand  either  way,  the 
light  will  be  remarkably  intense  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  tube.  And  though  a  great 
part  of  the  eli'ctricity  be  discharged  by  this  opera- 
tion, it  will  :itill  flash  at  intervals,  when  held 
only  at  one  extremity,  and  kept  quite  still ;  but 
if,  at  tJie  same  time,  it  be  grfisped  by  the  oilier 
hand  in  a  different  place,  strong  flashes  of  light 
will  dart  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  and  these 
will  continue  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  witliout 
a  fresh  excitation.  Sig.  Baccaha  conjectures  that 
there  is  a  constant  and  regular  circuladoo  of  the 
electric  fluid  from  north  to  south  ;  and  he  thinks 
that  the  aurora  borealis  may  be  this  electric  mat- 
ter performing  Its  circulation  in  such  a  state  of 
the  atmosphere  as  renders  it  visible,  or  approacii- 
ing  nearer  t^lan  usual  to  the  earth  ;  though  pro- 
bably this  is  not  the  mode  of  its  operation,  as  the 
meteor  is  observed  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
with  the  same  appearances  as  in  die  northern. 
I)i.  Franklin  supposes,  that  the  electric  fire  dis- 
cliari.'ed  into  the  polar  regions,  from  many  leagues 
of  vaporised  air  raised  from  the  ocean  between 
the  tropics,  accounts  for  the  auroni  borealis ;  and 
that  it  appears  lirsi  where  it  is  first  in  motion; 
namely,  in  tlie  most  northern  parts ;  and  the  ap- 
pfirjnces  proceed  soulhwarn,  though  the  fire 
rtally  moves  northward.  Mr,  Kirwan,  in  the 
Triui.sictions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  anno 
1TB8,  has  alto  some  ingenious  remarks  on  the 
RDion  borealis  «od  austntu.      lie  gives  his 


reasons  for  supposing  the  rare&ction  of  fbe  a 
mosphere  in  the  polar  regions  to  proceed  fru 
tlieiii,  and  these  from  a  combustion  of  inflaami 
ble  air  caused  by  electricity.  He  obsefreSflki 
after  an  aurora  borealis  the  barometer  coomion] 
fidls,  and  high  winds  from  the' south  geoMaU 
follow.  The  only  distinct  history  of  this  phem 
nienon  is  what  we  have  from  Dr.  ilalley,  PmloK 
phical  Transactions,  No.  347.  Mr.  For$tet,  wli 
in  his  voyage  round  the  world  with  Captain  CmI 
assures  us,  that  he  observed  them  iti  the  hig 
soiuh«-m  1-.ttitudes,  though  with  pheaomena  MM 
what  diflferent  from  those  which  are  seen  hm 
On  February  17th,  177.3,  as  they  were  in  di 
fifty-eiglilh  degree  of  south  labftude,  '  A  hotnil 
phenomenon,'  s;iys  he,  '  was^penred  duriaf^ 
preceding  night,  which  apprared  again  IJmi 
several  following  nights.  It  consiste«l 
columns  of  a  clear  white  light,  shooting  u| 
the  horizon  to  tlie  eastward,  almost  to  the  ! 
and  gradually  spreadiug  on  the  whole 
part  of  the  sky.  These  columns  were  «c 
bent  iideways  at  their  up|)er  extremities;  ■ 
though  tu  most  respects  similar  to  the  imi^ 
lighLs  {aurorx  boreales)  of  our  hemisphet*,  J 
differed  from  them  in  being  always  of  a  '^" 
color,  whereas  ours  assume  various  tint 
cially  those  of  a  fiery  and  purple  hue. 
was  generally  clear  wheu  triey  appeared,  i 
air  sharp  and  cold,  the  thermometer  stuidili|i 
the  freezing  point.'  These  are  what  Mr.  Kirvi 
denominates  aurora  australis. 

M.  Libes,  in  his  Nouv.  Diet,  de  Phj 
suggested  a  new  theory,  which  is  ado| 
most  of  the  northern  philosophers.  In 
niun  electrical  light  is  not  the  cause  of  tbe^ 
boreales;  nor  has  electncity  itself  any 
influence  upon  their  existence  than  as  lA  i 
aeriform  substances  whose  combinations 
the  meteor.  This  philosopher's  theory  is  I 
upon  the  following  principles : — 1 .  If  « 
the  electric  spark  in  a  mixture  of  azotic  i 
gen  gas,  there  will  result  nitric  acid,  nitroaa  i 
or  nitrous  gas,  according  to  the  relation  ifctt  ti 
sists  between  the  gases  which  compoM)  lb*  ■< 
ture.  2.  Nitric  acid,  when  exposed  lo  tlwMl 
assumes  more  color  and  volatibty.  Sdieelttr 
observed  this  phenomenon.  Libes 
ceiver  over  a  salver  contiining  nitric 
exposed  to  the  action  of  tlie  solar  rays, 
mmutes  after,  tite  acid  appeared  colored,  aaldj 
receiver  filled  with  red  and  volatile  vapon«j  " 
were  sustained  m  it  a  lon^  while,  ana  di 
light  similar  to  that  of  tl)e  auron 
In  flasks,  which  contain  nitrous  acid,  at 
and  volatile  va|x>r  is  always  perceived 
vapor.  4.  Nitroiu  gas,  m  contact  with  i 
pheric  air,  exhales  ruddy  vapors,  wiiickij 
into  the  atmosphere.  5.  The  bydrogar 
is  disengat;ed  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  glo 
till  it  occupies,  in  the  higher  regions  of 
mosphere,  a  place  determined  by  its  i 
gravity.  6.  The  soUr  heni  has  very  UttW  i 
in  the  polar  regions. 

These  principles  rest  upon 
experiments  made  with  the  greataM 
and  most  of  them  too  %«cll  known  toi 
described  here.     Now  it  is  manifest  I 
pie  combination  of  tlicae  iKtt :  •»!< 
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irodoctioo  of  hydrogen  roust  he  almost  nothini; 
u  \i\t  polir  repons.  i.  That  the  Ikiglier  reirioos 
ofllif  l*>Ur  atmosphere  conUiin  very  Utile  if  any 
nyilio^ien.  3.  That  wheuevor  there  is  a  re-estab- 
iiibiiitnt  of  equiltliriutn  of  the  electric  fluid  in 
iIm  polv  atmo^here,  Utix  fluid  can  only  find  in 
in  pHMfe  a  nuxiure  of  azot  and' oxyi^en.  4. 
Tlacthe  electric  spark  ouclit  to  fix  and  (-om- 
hmf  (bete  iriseoui  substances.  5.  Tliat  from 
titli  combinalwo  must  result  a  production  of 
Mtnof  acid,  of  ftitric  acid,  or  of  nitrous  g:is, 
■fnlifig  to  the  relation  subsisting  between  the 
M^pBaiid  not  that  constitute  the  mixture.  6. 
Hal  ihe  pnxluctions  of  either  of  these  acids,  or 
l/  die  gu,  will  give  birth  to  red  and  volatile 
npan,  wbose  elevation  in  the  atmosphere  will 
(mn  tiie  uMeor  known  under  the  name  of  the 
■non  borealii. 

Aha  reroottngp  some  (jeneral  objections  to 
tia»  prchmiiuiry  notion?,  M,  Libes  applies  them 
to  Ikt  phenomena  below : 

Is  Fkemtmrnon. — The  aurorx  horeales  are 
Madinei  accompanied  by  slight  detonations. 

laffteptriar  regions,  the  production  of  hy- 
iafwiia  ant  to  nothing,  by  reason  of  the  little 
lOitiiy  of  the  solar  heat.  It  is  nevertheless  tnie, 
itf  la  MBUner  the  long  duration  of  the  sun 
Am  the  hohton  causes  even  there  a  heat  suf- 
ioBll/  OOQCideiable  to  produce  the  disongage- 
BMniat  aoise  small  portion  of  hydrogr-n,  which 
will  me  ap  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmos- 
fkoc;  •haic«  it  results,  that  if  the  re-establish- 
■Bl  ti  equilibrium  of  the  electric  fluid  takes 
t^Ria  the  polar  atmosphere,  when  its  superior 
■BBiMttzn  this  gaseous  substance,  the  electric 
l|Hk  aaft  e:iert  upon  it  a  part  of  its  activity, 
WMImk  slight  detonations. 

mHimmtinm. — The  major  part  of  aurora 
Waria.ippMrto  move  from  the  north  towards 
^  m6;  though  tome  are  seen  whose  motion 
■ilMBd  towards  the  east  and  west. 

IWnihic  acid,  nitrous  acid,  and  nitrous  g:i.«, 
•iafc  p*9  birtJi  to  aurorx  boreales,  have  tlieir 
■^  lowafils  ilie  poles.  These  substance-s 
■Wi  nMy  vapors,  which,  as  they  rise  in  the 
<toa^lve«  mnst  direct  their  motion  towards 
•  DBt9  wbere  they  meet  with  least  resistance ; 
*^  u,  of  course,  towards  the  south,  whece 
■•W,  riways  less  dense  than  about  the  north, 
•o  ihm  a  more  free  and  easy  passoge.  It 
*y  aia>  happeo  that  at  the  same  time  tliese 
*^  nfon  are  ibnned,  a  northerly  wind  may 
■»  m  the  unper  retrion  of  the  atmosphere, 
^laai  fire  them  a  strong  impulsion,  which, 
••iBted  with  the  preceding  general  tendency 
•^■wJ,  may  cause  a  resulting  motion  to  be 
^XMa  Muthward,  at  others  eajtward,  or 

•4  fhrmamemtm. — The  aurorx  boreales  some- 
J**  cdiiliU  themselves  under  the  form  of 
"■■oaicolamiu  having  different  figures  and  dif- 
*M  dmotioDS.  Some  are  cylindrical,  others 
fVKiaialt  othcry  are  curved  in  the  shape  of  an 
•^^J«nlh«y  are  impelled  with  much  activity, 
'I'T  pooNd  to  the  zenith  of  the  spectator. 
**w  »faoa»  motion  is  still  more  rapid,  go  on 
tP*^  ^  lEBiib,  sometimes  even  till  they  reach 
**]*•'*«•  boriioa.  They  do  not  always  rise 
^^"h  ^n*  tlM  eenlre  of  the  cloudy  part  to- 


wards the  zenith  ;  but  sometimes  take  a  lateral 
direction,  especially  when  the  cloud  from  whence 
they  spring  is  found  suspended  between  the  north 
and  the  east  or  west. 

When  the  re-establishment  of  equilibrium  of 
the  electric  fluid  fixes  and  combines  a  great 
quantity  of  azote  and  oxygen,  tlie  ruddy  vapors 
resulting  fi-om  this  cornbiiiation  must  occupy  a 
targe  space  in  the  aimo^phere.  These  vapors 
being  of  such  considenible  extent,  and  impelled 
from  norlli  to  south,  must  sometimes  separate 
from  one  another,  the  different  portions  receiv- 
ing various  directions ;  tlius  they  will  be  carried 
sometimes  perpendicularly,  at  others  parallci  to 
the  horizon;  at  others  parallel  to  tfie  earth's 
axis ;  whence  it  follows  tfiat  the  aurora  borealis 
must  sometimes  appear  to  the  observer  in  the 
form  of  columns,  whose  number,  figure,  and 
direction,  are  determined  by  circum3tance.><.  It 
may  also  aomftimcs  happen  that  these  luminous 
columns  remain  for  a  time  immovable  with  respect 
to  the  horizon.  This  oufflit  to  be  the  cue  wjien- 
ever  a  wind  impels  the  luminiTiis  cloud  towards 
any  part  whatever  from  the  south,  with  the  siime 
force  ns  the  exhalations  are  impelled  towards  it 
by  a  contrary  wind. 

4t!i  Phenomenon — The  aurorm  boreales  do  not 
all  shine  with  an  equally  vivid  lustre;  some 
have  a  mild  and  tranquil  light,  others  shine  with 
a  very  resplendent  brilliancy. 

TJie  vapors  which  are  disengaged  from  nitric 
acid  exposed  to  the  solar  rays,  diffuse  a  mild 
light  of  a  clear  red,  verging  towards  yellow; 
those  which  are  perceived  above  them  from 
nitrous  acid,  arc  of  a  deep  red  ;  those  exhaled 
from  the  nitrous  gas,  in  contact  with  the  atmos- 
pheric air,  are  at  first  of  a  pretty  deep  red,  which 
afterwards  become  more  and  more  clear  and 
light,  as  tlicse  vapors  extend  themselves  more 
in  liie  atmosphere.  The  luminous  coluintLs, 
therefore,  presenidl  by  the  aurora  borealis,  have 
dilTerenl  colors,  according  as  (he  ruddy  vapors 
take  llieir  rise  from  the  formation  of  the  nitric 
acid,  of  the  nitrous  acid,  or  of  the  nitrous  gas. 
Retrospect  of  Philosophic,  &c.  Discoveries,  No. 
8.  Our  countryman,  Mr.  Didton,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  aurora  borealis  is  a  magnetic  phenome- 
non, the  beams  being  governed  by  the  earth's 
ma;{netism.  See  his  Meteorological  Essays, 
and  Gregory's  j\stronomical  and  Philosophical 
Lessons.    See  our  article  Electbicity. 

Ai'AORA  SirnccNS,  in  alchemy,  a  phrase  used 
to  express  the  multiplicative  virtue  of  the  phUo- 
sophers'  stone. 

AURUM,  Latin,  gold.  Sec  Gold,  Chemis- 
xnv,  and  ftlF.TALt.i'RCY.  This  metal  was  in- 
troduced into  medicine  by  the  Arabians,  who 
esteemed  it  one  of  the  greatest  cordials  and  com- 
forters of  the  nerves.  From  tliem  Europe  received 
it  without  any  diminution  of  its  character  ;  in 
foreign  phurmacopoias  it  is  still  retained,  and 
even  mixed  with  llie  ingredients  from  which 
simple  waters  are  to  be  distilled.  But  no  one, 
it  is  presumed,  at  this  time  expects  any  singular 
virtues  from  it,  since  it  certainly  is  not  iilt«^rable 
in  the  human  l)ody.  Former  chemists  endeavour- 
ed, by  many  elaborate  processes,  to  extract  what 
they  call  a  sulphur  noima,  or  spirit  of  gold  ;  but 
no  metliod  is  as  yet  known  of  separating  tlie  com- 
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ponent  parts  of  this  metal :  all  the  tinctures  of  it, 
and  auruni  potabile,  which  have  bitlierto  ap- 
{>eared,  art;  real  solutions  of  it  in  aqua  regia, 
diluted  with  spirit  of  wine  or  otiier  lii^uors,  and 
prove  injurious  to  the  body  rather  than  benefi- 
cial. A  place,  however,  is  now  ^ven  in  some  of 
the  foreig;n  phartnacopccias  to  the  aurum  fulnii- 
nans;  and  it  has  been  recommended  as  a  remi'dy 
in  convulsire  diseases,  p&rtictiUrly  in  the  chorea 
sancti  viti. 

Ac  RUM  FuLUiNAKS  is  a  dangerous  preparation, 
and  should  be  used  with  great  caution.  A  scru- 
ple of  this  powder  acts  more  forcibly  than  half  a 
poiind  of  gunpowder :  a  single  gniin  laid  on  the 
point  of  a  knile,  and  lighted  at  a  candle,  goes  ofT 
wiih  a  greater  noise  tlian  a  musket.  Dr.  Black 
attributes  the  increase  of  weight,  and  the  explo- 
sive property  of  this  powder,  to  adhering  fixuble 
air.     See  Chemistry,  Index. 

Aurum  Mosaicvm,  Aubum  Mcsivi'.\r,  a 
preparation  so  called  from  its  golden  color,  made 
of  mercury,  tin,  sal  ammoniac,  and  flowers  of 
sulphur.  It  is  recommended  iu  most  chronical 
and  nervous  cases;  and  particularly  convulsions 
of  children.  Its  dose  is  from  four  grains  to  a 
scruple.  It  is  also  used  as  a  pigment,  and  for 
mixing  with  glasis,  to  imitate  the  spjingles  of  the 
lapis  lazuli.  Mosaic  gold  is  composed  of  100  tin 
-f  56-25  sulphur,  by  Dr.  John  Davy;  and  of  ItX) 
tin  +  52*3  sulnbur,  by  Professor  Benelius  ;  the 
mean  of  which,  or  100 +  54*2  is  probably  cor- 
rect. It  will  then  consist  of  1  pnme  of  tm  = 
T-375  -I-  2  sulphur  =  40. 

AuRt  M  Potabile,  or  tincture  of  gold  ;  a  me- 
dicine formerly  in  great  request,  but  at  present 
rarely  used.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing  essential 
oil  of  rosemary  with  a  .solution  of  gold  in  aqua 
regia ;  and  after  shaking  the  vessel,  the  gold  is 
retained  in  the  oil,  swimming  on  tlie  top.  The 
very  name  imposes  on  many  people,  and  gives 
an  opportunity  to  empirics  to  cheat  them ;  for 
they  draw  tinctures  from  ingredieats  whose  colors 
conie  near  to  that  of  gold,  and  sell  them  at  an 
exorbitant  rate  under  this  title.  Tins  sort  of 
deceit  generally  succeeds  best ;  for  patients  are 
prepossessed  in  favor  of  such  medicines  as  cost 
much,  carry  great  names,  and  have  a  specious 
appearance.  It  often  happens  that  these  tinctures 
produce  some  good  effects,  because  they  can 
make  them  with  such  spirituous  meostnia,  as 
comfort  the  patient,  and  expel  humors  by  per- 
spiration ;  then  the  effect  is  extolled  for  a  miracle, 
and  attributed  to  the  imaginary  gold, 

Ai'RUM  Regin*.     See  Quees-Gold. 

AuRPM  SopuisTicvM,  mimic  gold,  a  chemical 
preparation  ma<le  as  follows :  tsie  fine  distilled 
veroigiis,  eight  ounces  ;  crude  Alexandrian  tutty, 
four  ounces ;  borax,  twelve  ounces  ;  salt-petre, 
ono  ounce  and  a  half;  pulverise  and  mix  them 
all  together,  tempering  them  with  oil  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  plaster  ;  then  put  a  German  crucible 
into  a  wind  furnace,  he.'it  it  red  hot,  and  putting 
your  mass  into  it^  let  it  be  covered,  .ind  Vie  fur- 
nace filled  with  coals  over  the  crucible.  >Vhcn 
the  muss  is  melted,  let  it  cool  of  itself,  thin 
break  the  crucible,  and  you  will  find  at  the  bot- 
lomafine  regulus,  like  gold,  weii^lung  about  four 
ounces,  which  being  nudleable  may  be  wrouglit 
into  any  form. 


ArnvM  VfC ET4B I Lt,  Saffron. 

AURUNCI,  in  ancient  geography^  aii 
Latium,  towards  Campania;  the  same 
Ausones,  at  least  so  intermixed  as  ii 
distinguishable,  tliough  Pliny  makes  a  di 

ALRUNGABAD,  (so  called  from  a 
Emperor Aureng-iebe),  aprovince  of  thi 
Hindosian,  principally  divided  betti 
Mahratias  tind  the  Niian;  the  former  p 
about  three-fourths  of  its  area,  and  Ml 
eluding  the  islands  of  Salsette  and  Bo^ 
longing  to  the  British.  It  is  bounded 
north  by  Gujerat,  Candesh,  and  Beraf 
east  by  Berar  and  Hyderabad ;  south 

[)oor  and  Boeder ;  and  west  by  the  ot 
ength  being  about  300  miles,  and  iti 
breadth  160  miles.  Although  this  pri 
hilly  throughout,  it  gives  rise  to  do  | 
consequence.  The  Beemah  and  Q 
which  have  their  sources  in  the  same  tit 
hood  (about  thirty  miles  east  of  Poonall| 
principal  streams.  On  the  banks  of<ti| 
arc  reared  the  strongest  Mahratta  honi 
the  Beemarheddy  breed,  and  the  wbole] 
is  fertile,  particularly  in  rice.  Its  nal|| 
nesses  h.ive  been  in  numerous  places  Cm 
art ;  and  under  the  warlike  domjniai 
Mahrattas  have  been  rendered  at  odcI 
curity  and  curse  of  the  country.  Theacj 
are  principnlly  occupied  by  independdj 
tains,  whu  pay  a  sort  of  feudal  nomqi 
Paishwa,  but  are  in  reality  the  lords  of 
The  population  is  about  six  millions,  ^ 
mainly  of  Brahminical  Hindoos.  Ahroa 
Aurunsabad,  Basscen,  Damaura,  Doi 
and  Jahiapoor,are  the  chief  towns.  In^ 
AuMEpNL'ocAH  it  Will  be  seen  that  an  ind| 
sovereignty  of  that  n:ime,  which  ioci|| 
greater  part  of  this  province,' was  establii 
at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  j 
afterwards  (1601  to  1630),  we  find  thel 
called  by  the  name  of  another  princid 
Dowletabad,  the  seal  of  the  Nitam  SlS 
nasty,  which  being  taken  in  1634  by  tl]«i 
the  government  was  transferred  to  (.M 
former  name  of  the  city  of  AuruDga^ "" 
linsl  India  Company's  forces  at  Boi 
mand  the  whole  of  the  coast,  which 
native  pirates.  See  Auuldmccar 
At'Rt'NOAPAD,  the  capital  of  th 
tricl,  was,  under  its  onginul  name  of 
chief  town  of  the  viccroyalty  of  the 
the  residence  of  the  emperor  Aureug-cel 
viceroy :  n  circumstance  to  which  ii  o 
the  province,  its  present  name.  It  ooi 
be  the  capital  of  a  Moiful  soubah. 
Nizams  withdrew  their  allegiance  from 
of  Delhi ;  it  was  then  for  some  yean 
of  the  Nizam's  dominions.  At  present, 
tal  having  been  transferred  to  Hy 
rungabad  is  on  thie  decline;  but  t 
baiaar  here  for  shawls  and  sdks, 
once  the  palace  of  Aureng-iebe,  The 
tomb  is  also  admired,  li  is  di»untfnnn 
186  miles,  and  294  from  Bomhi^, 
N.,  long.  76'  3'  K. 

AL'SA,  a  town  of  Tarraconeosis,  in  lii 
ai;e  called  Ausona,  now  V'icli  de 
of  CalAbuiu  in  Spain. 
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See  Aden, 
m  people  of  Gaul,  the  ancient  inJiabi- 

:.     See  Aigi/sta. 

.TATOIl,  in  ancient  customs,  a  per- 
in  monastenes  to  hear  liie  luouks 
and  to  instruct  them  how  to  per- 

tliey  were  admitted  to  read  or  chant 
church. 

EN,  a  towTi  in  the  circle  of  Suabin, 

tlie  house  of  Austna.   Long.  27°  16' 

»y  N. 

Ac«e!(S£s,  an  ancient  and  very 
pie  of  Libya.  Herodotus  tells  us  that 
u>iacquainte<|  with  marriage,  and  had 
inten  id  common.  The  children  were 
>  by  their  mothers  till  they  were -able 
Act  which  they  were  introduced  to  an 
it  the  men,  who  met  every  three 
nd  the  man  to  whom  any  child  first 
laowledged  himself  it*  father.     They 

rnually  a  feast  in  honor  of  Minerva, 
girls  dirided  into  two  pDtnpanies, 
hrith  sticks  and  stones ;  those  who 
\  wounds  were  concluded  not  to  have 

IJkf,  or  At-xtMUM,an  ancient  Roman 
Piccnum ;  now  Osimo  or  Osmo,  in 

AiMTX,  or  .^iT.c,  a  tribe  of  an- 

suppoted  by  Bochart  to  hare  in- 

id  of  Uz  mtnlioned  in  Job.     See 

LV,  1.  a  district  in  the  island  of 
ig  o£  fo\ir  holms;  2.  a  small 
ini;  to  the  parish,  and  three 
Jid  of  Stronsay  ;  and  •J"  which 

ruins  of  an  old  cha(>el,  and  of  a 

le  Monker,  or  Monk's  hou^e. 

in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 

of  t'l  vsses  and  Calypso,  frora 

are  descended. 

I,  Of  Acvjmt,  a   people  who  an- 

ied  all  the  l^wer  Italy,  fi'om  the 

Siicicum^  down   to  the  straits  of 

bftAerwardA  reduced  to  a  much 

»ix.  between  the   Montes 

ici :  nor  did  they  occupy  the 

,  Iwt  other  people  were  intermixed. 

^f  tb«r  ancient  name  of  ^taly,  fit)m 

ULaiiLi  die  Ausones. 

I'M  Maiic,  in  ancient  gcogniphy,  a 

looiao  sea,  extending  southwards 

itory  Japygium,  to  Sicily,  which 

the  cast,  as  it  does  the  Brulii  and 

on  the  south  and   ea.st.     It  is 

die  Tuscan  sea  by  the  straits  of 

JS  (Dedus,  or  Decimus  Magnus), 

,  poets  of  the  fourth  century,  was 

emioent  physician,  and  born  at 

~        can  VI3A  taken  of  his  edu- 

his  genius  was  very  pro- 

•cbeme  of  his  nativity,  which 

his  grandfather,  made  tliem 

lid  rise  to  great  honor.     He 

progress  in  classical  Icam- 

tit  thirty  M  was  chosc-n  to  teach 

Bourdeauz;  aod  afterwards  pro- 


rooted  to  be  professor  of  rhetoric ;  '.i  which  odioe 
lie  acquired  so  great  a  reputation  that  he  was 
sent  for  to  be  preceptor  to  Gratian,  the  emperor 
Valentiuiaii^s  son.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
consul,  by  his  pupil  Gratian,  then  en.peror,  A. D. 
379;  and  besides  the  dignity  of  questor,  lo 
which  he  had  been  nominated  by  \alentiiiian, 
he  was  made  prefect  of  the  Pra'torium  in  Italy 
and  Gaul,  after  that  prince's  death.  His  speech, 
returning  thanks  to  Gratian  on  his  promotion  to 
tlie  consulship,  is  highly  commcndt'd.  He  lived 
to  a  great  age.  The  emperor  Tlieodosius  had  a 
Sreai  esteem  for  him,  and  pressed  lum  to  publish 
bis  poems.  There  is  a  great  inequality  in  his 
works,  and  in  lus  style  lliere  is  a  harshness  which 
was  perhaps  rather  tlie  defect  of  the  limL's  he 
lircd  in,  than  of  his  genius.  Aceordin:;to  Lcm- 
priere,  he  did  not  lake  proper  time  to  correct  hi? 
poems,  but  hurried  them  lo  publication,  whuli 
may  be  tlie  cause  of  many  f.iults.     One  valuable 

rerifonnance,  tlie  Consular  Fasti,  is  now  lost, 
le  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  Chris- 
tian. The  best  edition  of  his  poems  is  tliat  of 
Amsterdam,  in  1G71.  They  were  printed  at 
I'aris,  with  a  French  translation,  in  1709. 

Al'sff.x,  a  name  originally  given  to  those  who 
were  afterwards  denominated  augurs.  It  is 
formed  from  avis,  a  bird,  and  inspicere,  to  in- 
spect ;  auspices,  q.  d.  avispices.  Some  will  have 
auspices  only  to  denote  those,  who  foretold  future 
events  from  the  flight  of  birds. 

AUS'l'ICATE,  0.  &.  adj.~\    Lai.  un/sp/^j, from 
Acs'eicE,  /  avif,  a  bird,  the  ob- 

AusVicv,  J.solete    spictrt,    lo- 

Acs'picioi'S,  I  look  ;    to  take  fa- 

Aus'piciOL'SLY.  y  vorable  omens  from 

birds ;  but  in  a  less  formal  and  official  manner 
than  by  augury.  To  foretel  good  fortune,  pros- 
perity, 8cc.  Auspicious  is  synonymous  witn  fa- 
vorjble,  prospenius. 

Know  thus  far  fnrth ; 
By  arcident  ino«t  strangr,  boantiful  fortana 
(IS'ow  my  dear  lady)  hath  miac  cncmiec 
Brought  to  this  thore  ,  and  by  mj  pre*cieace 
I  find  my  i^nith  tloth  depend  upon 
A  niott  atufncuna  stAr  ;  whcMC  inflncnc« 
If  now  I  court  net,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop,  Shakspeare.    Tempe$f. 

None  of  their  kindred  met ;  the  knot  ihcy  ty 
Silent ;  content  with  Brutus  aiufiicy, 

Mag'*  Lvcan,  book  ii. 
ThuK  were  their  loves  auipidmidg  begun. 
And  thu»  with -ftccret  car*  were  carried  on. 

DrydtH't  FabteM^ 
Skilled  m  the  wing'd  inhabitants  of  bir. 
What  atapice*  ihcir  notes  and  flight  declare 
O  '.  M) — for  all  religious  rites  portend 
A  h»ppy  voyage  and  a  prosp'rous  end.         Thjfdfn. 

But  so  may  he  live  long,  that  town  to  «way, 
Which  by  hi*  atapice  they  will  nobler  make. 
As  he  will  hatch  their  uhcs  by  hi*  stay.  Id. 

At'spicif  M,  AiNPti  Y,  the  same  with  Ai^r.i'RT. 
Servius,  indeed,  distinguishes  between  auspicy 
and  augury ;  making  auspicy  comprehend  tlie 
consideration  of  all  things  ;  augury  only  of  cer- 
tain things. 

AVSIMTZ,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle 
of  Brunn,  belonging  to  tlie  prince  of  Lichten 
>teiu     Here  are  held  large  cattle  tnarkets  whick 
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are  attended  by  a  number  of  graiiers  from  Hun- 
gary. Populatiou  2215.  Forty-two  miles S.S.VV. 
of  Olmuti. 

AUSTERjOne  of  the  four  cardinal  winds,  as 
Servius  calls  tliem,  blowing  frora  the  south. 
AUSTE'RE,  ■\  Lat.  amtcria;  from  avu, 
AusTc'ftCLY,  f  I  dry;  because  harsh  ta.<ite.i 
Austere'nem,  idry  the  palate.  Harsh,  dis- 
Aiister'itt.  J  agreeable  to  the  raoral  taste, 
rigorous,  severe. 

Mv  uaioil'd  niunp,  th'  aiutermeu  ot  mj  life, 
May  vouch  agaiiitt  you  ;  and  my  place  i'  th'«tate 
Will  lo  your  acrtuutwn  ovprwetgh.  ShaJupeare. 

Now,  Mareui  Cato,  our  new  consul's  spy, 
What  U  ynor  sour  atuttriry  sent  t'  explore  ! 

Ben  Jotutm. 
What  wn.%  that  anaky-headcd  Gordon  shield 
That  wiic  Minerva  »ore,  nnconquer'd  virgin, 
Wbcrcwilh  she  frecz'd  her  foe*  to  cuogeal'd  stone. 
But  rigid  lookaof  chaste  atut-eritjf. 
And  noble  grace,  iKat  doub'd  brute  violence 
With  fiuddcn  adoration  and  blank  awe  7        Miltim. 

Th'  aurtere  and  pond'rous  juices  they  sublime 
Make  them  ascend  the  porous  soil,  and  climb 
The  onuifc  tree,  the  citron,  and  ibe  lime, 

BlackiMre. 
Compos'd  in  gait, 
Amtmfy  gnve  and  thoughtful,  on  his  shii^ld 
Tlie  democratic  mujesty  be  bore 
Of  Alheni.  Glover's  Leomdai,  book  vii. 

AfSTEHE  implies  also  rough  or  astringent. 
Thus  an  austere  taste  is  iuch  a  one  as  constringes 
the  mouth  or  ton^e ;  as  that  of  unripe  fruits, 
harsh  ■wines,  vitriol,  alum,  &c.  Austere  sub- 
stances, says  Mr.  Chalmers,  differ  from  acerb 
ont^,  in  that  they  constnnge  the  mouth  and 
tonicue  less,  nad  are  void  of  acidity. 

AtSTKRLITZ,  or  Slawkow,  a  small  town 
of  Moravia,  in  ilie  circle  of  Bninn,  twelve  roile)» 
cast  of  Bruiin,  belonging  lo  the  prince  uf  Kauniu 
Rielberg.  Population  about  1620.  This  town 
will  be  long*  memorable  in  history  for  the  gT'eat 
battle  fought  near  it  on  the  2d  of  December, 
180i,  the  anniversary  of  Buonaparte's  coronation, 
bctwetn  the  French  under  him,  and  the  united 
forces  of  Austria  and  Russia,  under  their  respec- 
tive emperors.  The  armies  it  appears  were 
nearly  equal,  being  about  70,000  men  each. 
Buonaparte,  by  feiening  a  retreat,  drew  the  allies 
to  a  spot  which  he  nad  selected  for  giving  battle ; 
and  be  bivouacked  oa  the  field,  after  having 
spent  most  of  the  night  in  giving  orders.  The 
buttle  commenced  with  the  downing  light.  After 
a  cannonade  of  several  hours  the  allied  right  and 
oeoire  were  routed ;  and  their  left,  which  had 
been  more  successful  in  the  outset,  was  compel- 
led to  give  way.  The  defeat  was  signal ;  but 
the  approach  of  night  prevented  pursuit ;  the  state 
of  the  roads  compelled  the  allies  to  abandon 
most  of  their  artiller)',  and  forty  standards;  all 
the  baggage  and  ammunition  of  the  allies,  and 
130  pieces  of  cannon,  remained  in  the  h:inds  of 
the  French.  The  Irencii  are  suppoiwl  to  have 
lost  13,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded;  and 
the  Austro-Russiaiis  three  times  the  number. 
It  is  certain  that  so  many  wounded  were  l«ft  on 
the  field  by  the  allies,  tliat  they  coutd  not  all  be 
dressed  until  two  days  after  the  battle.  Near 
this  place  aniDtcrviewlramedjutelv  took  place  be- 
\wMn  Uie  emp«roc  of  Austria  and  Buonaparte,  in 


a  mijl,  and  the  preliminaries  of  an  hamiliatiqi 
peace  were  agreed  to.  But  the  emptror  Alo 
onder  refused  to  become  a  party  to  it,  atid  sm 
ceeded,  though  under  every  aifliculty ,  in  ef 
his  retreat  homeward, 

AUSTIN  (William),  an  English  author, 
barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  wrote  a  bo 
tilled  HwcUomo,  or  the  Excellency  of  N\« 
l2mo. ;  in  which  he  seems  to  have  borrowed 
very  freefy  frora  Agrippa's  Dc  Nobilitaie  alPm> 
cellcntia  Fotminei  Sexus.  He  wrote  alio  "* 
tations  on  the  principal  Fasts  and  Feasts  i 
Church,  which  were  published  in  folio, 
after  his  death, 

At'STiN  (St.)    See  ArcpsTixr.,  St. 

A1'STRAI.ASIA,  or  Australia,  is  a 
and  fifth  great  division  of  the  globe,  orig 
sugdested  by  a  learned  foreigner,  M.  le  Vr 
de  Brosses  of  Paris  ;  but  whose  principal 
have  been  explored  by  Englishmen,  and  yiiii 
has  been  colonised  solely  from  this  country.  It 
comprehends  a  tract  of  ocean,  bounded  on  ^ 
north  by  the  equator,  east  by  a  line  drawn  at 
the  186th  degree  of  cast  longitude,  to  the55ck 
degree  of  south  latitude,  south  by  the  iA^ 
parallel,  and  west  by  a  line  drawn  fron 
north-west  Cape  of  llapau,  on  the  <nst 
islands  of  Mysol,  Tiraorlaut  and  Cerwn.  I 
65lh  degree  of  east  longitude  oa  (he 
parallel ;  making  an  irregular  four-atded 
extending  upwards  of  5000  miles  in 
breadth  from  east  to  west,  aad  about  3200 1 
frsm  north  to  south. 

Australasia  is,  therefore,  a  maritime  dir 
the  globe,  in  distinction  from  tlie  older 
divisions  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
it  is  altogetlier,  a  classification  of  islands,  I 
no  one  continent  of  this  name,  includit 
ouier  divisions  of  the  world,   various 
Circumscribed  by    one   shore;    v 
anomaly  in  geo^^raphical  classification, 
this  immense  extent  of  regions,  wliic 
form  the  object  of  researches  about  to ' 
tailed,'  says  M.  de  Brosses  (Histoire  d«i 
gat  ions  aux  Terres  Australes),  *  how 
are  tlie  difi'erent  countries,  climates,m3 
races  of  mankind  1     The  sight  would  be  i 
and  confounded  if  care  were  not  takca 
lieve  it,  and  fix  its  attention,  by  divisioin 
from  distance  to  distance.'     On  these  gif 
he  proposed,  together  with  a  classiticatioo  i 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  under  the  name  of 
nesia,  to  include  New  Holland,  New  U( 
New  Zealand,  and  the  islands  in  tJieir 
bourhood,   under  the  collective  name  of) 
tralasia,  an  arrangement  that  has  been 
adopted   by    most    respectable   writers, 
have  preferred  the  term  Australia,  as  IM 
sonant  to  the  primitive  appellation,  TcRt  i 
tralis,  or  Southern  Land. 

The  progress  of  the  discovery  of  thia  i 
region  may  be  correctly  uint-  ■>  «*"''  rhei 
features  of  its  various  piirts 

article.     The   history   of  j-     

will  be  found  under   Bota;<t    Uav,  Ncifj 
i.A>-n,  NoRroi.K  Islasd,  Van  DrufajtS  ', 
(kc.  in  their  alphabetical  positions  in  our  j 
We   fircscnt   uie   rtiad«?r   with   a  Chrofl 
Tabic  of  the  discovery  of  the  wlandaofi 
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WHEV 
DISCOlrBKXD. 


8T  WHOM. 


IHHABITARTS. 


1.  Fl^NBi   or   New 

GtUMft. 


t  New  HoOaiid,     •« 


3.  Soloinoo'i  Ishnds. 
Of  which  the  prin- 
dpalare — 

Florida, 
Gtlen, 
Gndalcaiiar, 
SntaVsabel, 
Sn  Christonil, 
Sn  CstiJiUy 
SniA  AsSy 

i  New  Hebrides 
Aeeoviiog  to  Cook, 
TieR«  da  Eipiritn 


1526. 

Sappo9ed  to 
benncertain — 
Maiked  in  a 
MapintbeBri- 
tiriiMtueuinin 
1542 ;  first  au- 
thentic account 
of  its  being 
Tinted,  dated 
1606. 


The  Portuguese, 
D.  Jorge  de  Meneses. 


The  Dutch,  in  the  Duy- 
xen  yacht.  About  the 
same  time  the  Spani- 
ards Tisited  it  under 
Torres,  and  F.  de  Qui- 


1567. 


The  Spaniatds,  under 
Alonso  de  Mandana. 
Not  again  yisited  until 
by  Carteret,  in  1767 


oL  BMnmemew, 


lie  of  Lepers, 

Awoea, 

WUtsuntide, 

ABtiyin, 

Apee, 

Ibiee  Hills, 

Ssadwidi, 

Moiitagn, 

Ifidbinbtook, 

Skepliefd's  Isles, 

Enomai^po, 

Tana, 

Isner, 


Enooan, 


S.  Kcw  Britain,  New 
Ireland,  &c. ; 
gioup  not  fully 
Mcertained.  To  the 
N.W.  are  the  Ad- 
anl^  Isles. 


<•  VaDiemen'sLand. 


'•  Hew  Zealand,  hav- 
■gtothecastCbat- 


1606. 


under! Black  Negroes;  much  resem- 
bling those  of  Guinea. 


Ditto;  a  remarkably  barba- 
rous race; — 'all  ot  them  of 
the  most  unpleasant  look, 
and  the  worst  features  of 
any  people  I  ever  saw^ 
though  I  have  seen  a  great 
variety  of  savages,'  says 
Dampier. 


Inhabitants,  cannibals.  — 
Many  of  the  islands  veiT 
fertile^  Extend  from  S. 
laL5°to  11°,  E.  long.  155» 

to  162*  ac. 


The  Spaniards,  under  F, 
de  Quiros,  and  L.  V. 
de  Torres.— Explored 
by  Captain  Cuok  in 
1774,  who  gave  them 
their  present  name 


\ 


1616. 


1642— 
as  an  island 
in  1798. 


The  Spaniards,  under  Lt> 
Maue  and  Schouten. 


i  1642. 
<  Chatham 
/island  in 
1.1791. 


The  Dutch,  under  Abel 
Jansen  Tasman  .->The 
British,  Capt.  Flinders 
and  Mr.  Bass. 


The  Dutch,  under  Abel 
J.     Tasman.— By    Mr 

Broughton  when  with 

Vancouver. 


Inhabitants,  more  civilised,  at 
Tanna  the  negro  character 
disappears.  Tlie  country 
very  fruitiul  and  agreeable; 
and,  in  some  of  ^em  laid 
out  in  well  fenced  plantar 
Uons.  Tlie  Terra  del  £s- 
piritu  Santo,  the  principal  of 
the  group,  Ues  in  S.  lat,  14'* 
30',  E.  long.  167®  30*. 


Inhabitants  of  New  Britain 
and  Ireland  black  negroes 
Inhabitants  of  the  Admiralty 
Isles  of  a  lighter  color,  and 
approaching  the  Malay  char- 
racter.  All  the  islands  fer- 
tile and  well  watered  :  lyiog 
in  a  crescent,  whose  centre 
lies  in  S.  lat.  50°,  E.  long. 
150". 

A  similar  race.  Called  after 
the  Dutch  governor  of  the 
East  Indies,  Anthony  Van 
piemen. 

Inhabitants  remarkably  strong, 
active,  and  barbarous.  Uave 
at  the  same  time  singular 
traces  of  civilisation  amongst 
them. 
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St.  Paul 
sterdam  . 


and  Am- 


9.  Kerguelen's  Land, 
or  Islaqd  of  Desola- 
lion  ........... 


to.  New  Caledonia. 


WHF-S 
DISCOVERED. 


BY    WHOM. 


I.VtiABITAli] 


1696. 


1772. 


1774. 


The  Dutch,  under  Vla- 
Ening. 


Tlie  French  under  M.  de 
Kfrguelen. 


The  Dritish,  under Capt 
CcMsk. 


Uninhubiled.  Anu 
volcanic  produetii 
the  crater  of  im 
volcano,  scarceM 
abounding  wtlfll 
springs.  Seals  an 
the  shore  in  large 

Uninhabited  and 

lahabitanu,  aflkbl 
of   light   compti 
country  comparalii 
occasionally  laid  o 
talions. 


We  have  thus  exhibited  the  leadinij  features 
of  this  extensive  division  of  the  globe,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  became  known  to  Europe ; 
but  must  not  omit  to  notice  tlie  coral  reefs  and 
islets  with  which  the  Australasian  seas  abound. 
These  are  seen  in  every  league  of  sea,  and  ac- 
cording to  Dalr)Tnple,  in  'all  stages'  of  their 
formation.  Capt.  Flinders,  who  was  wrecked  on 
one  of  them,  conjectures,  '  that  when  the  ani- 
malcule, which  form  the  coral  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  cease  to  live,  their  structures  adhere 
to  each  other,  by  virtue  either  of  the  glutinous 
remains  within,  or  uf  i^ome  property  in  salt 
water  ;  and  the  interstices  being  gradually  filled 
up  with  sand  and  broken  pieces  of  coral  washed 
by  the  sea,  which  also  adhere,  a  nia^s  uf  rock  is 
at  length  formed.  Future  races  of  these  ani- 
inulculse  erect  their  habitations  upon  the  rising 
L;mk,  and  die  in  tlieir  turn,  to  increase,  but 
principally  to  elevate,  this  monument  of  their 
wonderful  labors.'  It  is  pretty  well  authenti- 
cated that  these  submarine  laborers  uniformly 
build  the  outer  part  of  their  erection  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  very  bottom  of  (he  deepest 
seas.  As  it  rise!s  to  the  surface,  and  out  uf  the 
water,  salt  plaiitii,  vegetable  matter  of  various 
descriptions,  floating  wreck  and  other  accumula- 
tions attacii  tiiemselves  to  it ;  '  we  had  wheat- 
sheafs,  mushrooms,  stag's  boms,  cabbage-leaves, 
and  a  Tariety  of  other  forms,  glowing  under 
water,'  soys  Capt.  Flinders,  '  with  vivid  tints  of 
every  sliade  betwixt  preen,  purple,  brown,  and 
white.'  The  dung  of  birds  and  tlie  rarious  seeds 
and  other  food  they  occasionally  scatter,  are 
fruitful  sources  of  the  growth  of  these  extraordi- 
nary productions  of  the  deep;  some  are  seen 
considerably  below  the  water,  others  just  a|>- 
pearing  above  its  surface ;  »ome  as  barreo  rocks 
witli  no  indications  of  soil ;  others  with  a  thin 
layer  of  earth,  or  a  few  weeds  on  the  highest 
part ;  and  oiliers,  uuiin,  well  cloined  with  soil 
and  even  with  timber.  Tlie  recent  navigator  of 
tliese  seas,  whom  we  have  quoted,  describes 
himself  as  having  tu  scirk  fourteen  days,  and 
sail  upwards  of  500  tniles  iituongst  that  range  of 
thesf  reefs  and  isleu  which  environs  the  ea.sipm 
coast  of  New  llolluud,  l>c('ore  he  could  find  a 
pawHigtf  through  tlintt  to  thv  ii|icn  sc.-i. 


In  no  part  of  the  (^lobe  can  greal 
of  barrenness  and  fertility  occur 
various  islands  comprehended  in 
On  the  shores  of  Xew  Holland,  it 
minent  feature,  we  rtnd  fruitful  pi 
with  verdure  eastward,  and  on  tJK 
south-weittem  coast  notliing  but  ni 
of  sand  ;  '  so  uniform,'  says  M.  D'Ei 
'  that  the  most  fruitful  iinaginatica 
notliing  to  say  of  it.'  This  island 
such  it  is  to  be  called,  almost  eqii 
the  whole  of  continental  Europe, 
itself  an  unequalled  and  almost  uoe 
for  geological  enquiry ;  the  outline  ol 
coast  is  not  iilled  up :  and  some  raC 
into  the  interior,  from  our  colony^ 
shore,  have  disclosed  an  extensl^l 
promising  lands,  watered  by  some 
within  140  miles  of  Sidney,  as  are  i 
part  of  the  world.     S<?e  ^EW  lloi.t 

The  natives  of  Australasia  are  1 
part,  of  a  decisively  African  or  negi 
and  nowhere  is  human  nature  foun 
degraded  state.  An  enormous  hefti 
tenance,  and  long,  slender  extren 
their  physical  conformation,  togetl 
acuteness  of  sight  and  hearing ;  oO\ 
starved,  their  strength  is  generallj  I 
of  llie  inhabitants  of  otlier  cliintffl 
of  these  sfas  is  tlie  population  gifl 
than  20,000  inhabitAnu  have  bSl 
all  the  coasts  of  tbc*e  islands  taki 
Of  natural  affections,  little,  of  ciMlf 
arid  of  religion,  ahsululely  nOt)ua| 
have  scarcely  tlie  rc$rard  of  the  fe| 
for  tlicirot!'>i[jrinc(,  They  will  coi^| 
atrartioo  by  vtoloiil  means ;  and  hmB 
the  horrible  expedient  of  burying  til 
alive,  to  bf  fretj^l  of  Oie  trouble 
inhabitant  of  New  Holland  ki 
woman  of  his  choice  with 
sence  of  her  friends,  and 
woodi,  while  in  a  kkiie  uf - 
tltr  alliance  is  preserved  as  Ic 
t'lnvenient :  he  then  deserts  her 
who  is  similarly  olitain<-d. 

No  quailiuinHis  larger   tlian  tt 
fuund  here,  ami  none  wiiaiewr 


animal  was  first  described  by 
who  found  it  while  with  a  shootint; 
oast  of  Nefw  South  Wales  in  1770. 
to  ttiu  part  of  the  world,  but  }ias 
litHiad  to  breed  well  in  England.  There  is 
m  small  uiimal  peculiar  to  Aaslralasia, 
IW  woB^t,  of  the  bear  tribe,  but  rc- 
IjlUM.  The  most  extraordinary  animal, 
,  of  this,  or  perhaps  of  any  other  n-gion, 
(the  omillioryneus  paradoxus,  or  duck-bill ;  a 
ped  witb  the  beak  of  a  duck.  Dr.  Shaw 
■o  aHeoalied  at  this  apparent  mixture  of  bird 
quadruped  in  its  formation,  that  when  the 
iceiiBen  was  exhibited  to  him  at  the  Bri- 
nHHiia,  be  suspected  it  to  be  an  attempt 
naposiUoo.  *  Nor  is  it  without  a  minute  ex- 
says  this  distinguished  naturalist, 
we  eao  penuade  ourselves  of  its  bein^  the 
SDont  of  a  qujdniped.  The  body  is  de- 
Mcd,  and  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  an 
let  to  nimature ;  it  is  covered  witli  a  very 
iek  tart  of  bearer,  like  fur,  and  is  of  a  mo- 
mtkj  datk  brown  color  above,  and  of  a  sub- 
ngiooai  trliiie  beneath,  with  some  variety  as 
iHtmmMf  of  color  in  different  animals.  The 
fei  is  flrash,  and  rather  small  thun  lari^e ;  the 
1  ll^  fotty,  like  the  body,  rather  short  and  ol>- 
■t, widi  an  almoct  biAd  termination  ;  it  n  bruad 
tiw baae» and  nadually  lessens  to  lite  tip.  The 
■tnj  Iciigth  of  the  animal,  from  tlie  lip  of  the 
hk  to  the  end  of  the  tiil,  seems  to  be  frorn 
VMcn  or  fourteen,  to  eighteen  inches.  The  legs 
w  rtrj  sfaort.  terminating  in  a  broad  Web,  and 
hwj  vhich  on  the  fore  feet  are  five  in  number, 
nt|b^  itioog,  and  pointed ;  but  on  the  hind 

■  n  lk«  male,  are  six  claws,  the  sixth  or  in- 
liar  OK  being  seated  much  higher  up  than  the 
K»ttid  laembhng  a  long  sharp  spur.'  Dr.  Shaw 

■  dttciifaed  this  animal  in  his  Naturalist's 
^■dlaajr,  osder  the  title  of  Platypus  animus. 
naauiMM  tnbes  of  beautiful  birds  are  seen 
Nfc  Tkt  bod  of  Paiadijte,  so  long  spoken  of 
\  £«fop4r  aa  wanting  teet;  paratjuets,  cocka- 
■»  a  ainguiar  species  of  cassowary,  and 
Hack  fwin.     Immense  whales,  seals,  and  dol- 

pna,  crowd  upon  t)ie  shores,  where  a  large 
prieMi  is  •omctimes  seen,  having  the  ap- 
pnaceef  a  cask  unon  the  water,  and  stretching 
I  ■»  tPotccola  to  tlie  len^'th  of  seven  or  eight 
^  The  tnbe  of  mollu«tcas  is  also  singularly 
m,  On«  species  of  marine  fucus  has  been 
lo  lOMii  front  the  bottom  of  tlie  sea  to  the 
^MtalaBfrom  250  to  3'X)feet  in  length. 
"  of  this  region  is  as  curious  and 
blher  of  its  features.     Mr.  Drown, 


who  accompanied  Captiin  FJiiiders,  and  who 
had  the  magnificent  botanical  collertions  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  under  his  charge,  has  arranged  a 
Flora  Terra;  Austi'a.lis,  containing  4,200  species 
referable  to  120  natural  orders,  eleven  of  those 
orders  containing  about  half  the  species.  In 
\'au  Dieman's  X^nd,  the  gum-tree  fot  which  100 
different  species  are  tbund)  not  uafrefjuentiy  at- 
tains the  height  of  150  feet,  with  a  ^^irtli  near  tlie 
base  of  from  twenty-five  to  forty  feet.  The  gum 
of  tliis  tree  is  medicinal,  and  that  of  one  spe- 
cies makes  very  good  pitch.  It  also  furnishes, 
together  with  the  sasuanna^  excellent  timber  for 
ship-building,  agricultural  implements,  or  do- 
mestic furniture. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  supposed 
existence  of  au  immense  continent  i>n  the  Sou- 
thern Ocean  first  invited  the  navigators  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  to  explore 
these  important  islands  ;  nor  was  the  idea  of  its 
existence  wholly  abandoned  until  the  discoveries 
of  Captain  Cook.  The  name  of  Terra  Au»- 
tralii  Incognita  was  given  to  this  feature  of 
science;  and  upon  no  point  were  geojfrapheTs 
more  ajif reed  than  respecting  its  existence,  ;il though 
its  Unfits  were  variously  defined.  Even  iu  thp 
year  1770,  '  the  great  southern  contiiisui'  was 
declared  by  Mr.  Dalrymple,  in  his  Ui&toric^il 
Collections,  to  be  no  lunger  a  matter  *  for  dis- 
covery ;'  tl»at  '  it  extended  frcjm  30^  south,  to 
the  pole  ;  and  that  the  number  of  its  inliabitirits 
Was  probably  more  th.iti  50,000,000  ;*  while  '  the 
countries  intermediate'  between  the  eait  and 
west  points,  '  equal  in  extent  all  the  civilised 
pan  of  Asia,  from  Turkey  lo  China  inclusive.' 
Thus  the  supposed  extension  of  the  Kast  Indies 
round  lo  the  west,  allured  Columbus  lo  the  ar- 
duous enlerprine  that  resulted  in  llie  discovery 
of  the  western  world  ;  and  thus  some  harmless 
errors,  pursued  with  hunulity,  are  kindly  allowed 
by  providence  to  lead  us  to  truth. 

AUSTKALISCOUO.NA.     ScC  CoKO.N A  AUSTRALIS. 

Ai'stuamh  1' I  sees,  the  Southern  Fish,  is  a 
constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  not 
visible  in  our  latitude :  whose  stars,  in  Ptolemy's 
catalogue,  are  eighteen,  and  in  the  Britannic 
catalogue,  twenty-four.  , 

AUSTIIALIZE.  From  aiar«T,  the  south.  To 
[K)int  towards  tlie  south. 

Slecl  and  good  iron  disrnver  a  vcrticity,  or  polar 
faculty  ;  vhcrchy  they  do  •cptratri»t«  at  one  cxlrcoK'. 
oad  unttraliae  at  another.         /Iruiro'f  Vulgar  Emmn, 

AUSTILVSIA,  the  ancient  name  of,  1.  Lor- 
raine, in  France;  and,  2.  of  Westrick,  in  Ger- 
many. 


AUSTRIA. 


tUSTBIA,  to  geograpliy,  a  country  of  Ger- 
U,  the  Upper  Pamionia  of  the  ancients,  de- 
_  ila  mcwfrn  nante  from  the  French  and 
I—)  prooonc ia t^on  of  (Jilstenclt;  in  High  (>er- 
^  fflaftffietch ;  a  name  which  sit^fies  tlie 
khUpdow,  alluding  to  the  gcogmphical 
of  Qt*  prorinoe  with  rc^ivpect  to  tiie  more 
|aito  of  Germany,  and  which  was 
\y  s|i|ib«d  to  the  circle  of  Au.<itria,  the 
f«».B»r>Moii  .jf  ilic  first  grand  duk^J. 


The  CiacLE  or  ArsTBU  is  tlie  largest  of  the 
ten  circles  or  divisions  of  the  German  empire, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Hungary,  soutli  by 
Italy  and  Croatia,  west  by  Switzerhmd,  and 
nortli  by  Suabia,  Rohemiu,  and  Moravia,  it 
comprehends  Austria  Proper,  Styria,  Carintliia, 
and  CamioUi  dulchies,  llie  country  of  Tyrol,  the 
principalities  of  Brivinand  Trent,  part  ol  Friuli 
and  Uic  Littoiale,  \  oralberiir,  certiun  districts  in 
Suabia,*'and  several  duiiiains  bciuu^uig  to  the 
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Teutonic  order ;  together  with  Sallz^urg  and  part 
of  Passau,  which  have  been  added  since  1802. 
Of  this  extensive  circle,  Uie  four  general  divi- 
sions of  Upper  Lower,  Anterior,  and  Itilerior 
Austritt  liave  been  formed,  corresponditiK  with 
their  administration  by  the  chancery  at  Vienna; 
tlie  whole  includini:  an  sirea  of  •29,940  square 
mile<),  and  a  population  of  nearly  5,0€O,OO0. 
TheAacuDrcHY  of  Austria,  otherwise  called 
Austria  Proper,  or  the  Hereditary  States  of  tJie 
liouse  of  Austria,  forms  tlit>  upper  and  lower  di- 
visions of  this  circle,  into  which  it  is  divided  by 
the  flowing;  of  llie  river  Ens.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  nortli  by  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  on  tlie  exst 
by  HunKary,  on  the  south  by  Slyria,  and  on 
the  west  by  Saltzbun;  and  Bavaria,  compre- 
hending an  area  of  1.5^92  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  nearly  two  millions  of  inliabituits. 
Of  the  two  divisions  of  this  archduchy,  Lower 
Austria  is  the  most  imporlunt,  contaiitincr,  on  a 
surface  of  778B  square  miles,  ihirty-ei^ht  cities, 
241  towns,  4327  Tillages;  and  by  the  last  census, 
1,100,000  inliabitants.  It  is  made  to  consist  of 
four  subordinate  divisions,  lying  upon  llie  two 
opposite  banks  of  the  Danube.  On  the  south 
bunk  tiie  quarter  '  above  the  forest  of  Vienna,' 
and  '  tlie  quarter  below  tlie  forest  of  Vienna.' 
On  the  north  bank  the  quarter  'above  the 
Mannhartsbere,'  and  '  the  quarter  below  Mann- 
hartsbcrg.'.  Upper  Austria,  containing  an  area  of 
5104  square  miles,  and  including  fourteen  cities, 
ninety-two  towns,  6411  villages;  and,  according 
to  tlie  late  census,  629,945  population ;  is  also  di- 
vided into  four  subordinate  territories,  those  of 


theTraun,  Hansruck,and  Inn, on  Jiesouthl 
of  the  Danube,  and  that  of  Muhl  on  tlio 
Tlie  archdukes  of  Austria  were  originalif  ( 
empt  from  tlie  jurisdiction  uf  t}ie  high  coudil 
tlie  empire,  took  precedency  of  princes  of  tb^i 
blood,  and  had  the  power  of  creating  toiati, 
barons,  and  other  nooility.  According  to  die 
Pra^^atic  sanction  of  1713,  the  sooctmi 
to  this  archduchy  is  liereditary,  females  twta- 
cloded.  The  revenue  is  al)out  24,OOO,0(|_ 
florins,  20,000,000  of  which  are  conlhbutd| 
the  country  below  the  Ens,  The  statcv, 
ever,  assemble  but  seldom,  and  have  but  %  \ 
contracted  influence  in  the  manas:ement  of  i 
tional  concerns. 

Tlie  Empihe  of  Avstbia,  besides  the 
vinces  of  the  same  name,  including  the 
duchy  and  other  territories*  described 
comprehends  many  Itncient  kin^oras  lod  i 
whicti  were  originally  independent.  It  is  sio 
in  the  middle  of  eastern  Lurojie,  and  isl 
by  Piedmont,  Switzerland,-  and  Bavaria,  oo  I 
west ;  Bavaria,  Silesia,  and  Poland  on  thi^  i 
Russia,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia,  on  the  ( 
Turkey,  the  Adriatic,  and  Middle  luly  oui 
south.  The  northern  part  of  tlie  empire  stri 
into  Bohemia,  and  iKe  southern  into  the 
ritory  of  Cattaro,  in  the  region  of  '. 
has  received  several  augmentations  of  1 
ditferent  periods,  and  includes  a  numb 
tions,  uU  dilfering  in  their  lineage,  cu 
lanv^uages,  and  habits,  but  fonning  one 
and  compact  politin.'U  body,  aud  subsit 
present  under  one  general  name. 


The  following  table  presents  a  view  of  its  great  component  parts,  as  settled  by  the 
last  peace,  or  in  1816  : — 


COUNTRIES. 


Sqnare  VLilet. 


InhabiunU. 


Compnvd 
UagM« 


Circle  of  Austria  ....*.... 
Saltzburg,  Bercbtolsgade,  and  Passau   .     .     . 

Bohemia 

Momvia 

Austrian  Sileaa 

Galicia,  with  the  Bukowine 

Hungary,  including  Transylvania,  Sclavonia,  1 

and  Austrian  Croatia 3 

Venetian  territories,  including  Istria  .  ,  • 
Dalmatia,  witli  Cattaro,  Hagusa,  and  the  islands 
Lombardy,  viz.  the  territones  of  Milan  and  ^ 

Mantua .S 

Lordshi}i8  of  V'alleline,  Bormio,ai)d  Chiaveanc. 

Total  lu  round  numbers 


45,760 
4,378 

20,900 

10,296 
1,826 

53,400 

130,920 

15,136 
8,052 

4,400 

1,320 


4,222,700 
255,000 

3,112,000 

1,364,000 
286.000 

4,934,000 

9,400,000 

3,894,000 

1,350,000 
108,700 


300,000  28,000,000 


X4,OO0,00QI| 
140,0 
2,OO0/>00] 
7C 
U 

i»e 

1,800,1 
1,SOO,000] 

30J 


12,000,C 


In  1318,  Mr.  Lichtenstcm  states  the  extent  of  the 
empire,  exclusively  of  the  dependent  states,  at 
350,000  square  English  miles;  and  the  population 
at  28,207,882. 

'llie  natural  features  of  Austria  are  very 
magnificent ;  the  southern  parts  highly  romantic : 
tlie  scenes  and  landscapes  ofCoriuthia,  Camiola, 
and  Dalmaua,  have  long  been  celebrated  as 
some  of  the  moM  pesiect  in  the  Alpine  regiuos ; 


whilst  detached  hills  and  chains  of 
bulge  m  irrcfpilar  figures  all  overthe  i 
tricts,  uniting  themselves  with  the  greati 
chain,    the  natural  boundary  of  H\a  _ 
Transylvania.     But  the  Tyrol  stands  pH-t 
nent  for  its  rich  variety  of  pitiurv4qu»  irta 
Bold  mountains  and  defilrs,  lakes  and  glaa 
cataracts  and  cascadc'%  rivers,  woods,  aod 
ley»,  sliaded  with  great  beauty,  bcMowel  I 
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grooiMl)   of    Uie   picture,    irregularly 
I  sod  brDught,  unite  in  the  same  sweep  of 
and  OTerwhflm  tlie  mind  of  the  spec- 
-  tMe  eniolioos. 
jDtaias  belong  to  the  central 
\i\^  f-nij/ire;  namely,  to  Styria,  Carin- 
Ckraiola,  where  they  frequenily  reach 
tit  of  4000  feet     The  snowy  mountain, 
ercditarj'  stales,  is  of  vast  attitude,  and 
!ieeD  from  the  ramparts  of  \'ienna  every 
day.     The    elevated    ramifications   of  the 
juii  Carpathian  mountains,  witii  the  cir- 
ier  of    Bohetiiia   and    other   rani^res, 
Itfiemselves  over  very  extensive  regions  of 
empire,  and  under  various  names 
stretch  from  the  borders  of  Swiizer- 
FlDthe  confines  of  Russia. 
tke  mlerior  of  Austria    is  intersected  by 
nrers.      The  Danube  is  altogether,  per- 
tb«     most    rapid     and    majestic.       This 
ading  its  course  from  tlie  nurth-west  to 
llb-«mst,  dindes  the  whole  empire  into 
parts.     It  receives  into  its  bosom  tip- 
forty  tributary  streams  liefore  it  enters 
I  dominions^  and  afterwards  an  acces- 
I  htmdred  more  before  it  enters  the  £ux 
TTie  rirers  that  empty  themselves  into 
1  empwrium  of  waters  are  many  of  them 
:>le  magnitude,  and  cbi«:fly  take  tliuir 
I  the  mountains  already  enum«ratcd.    The 
lOtiginates  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Car- 
tm^,  and  is  at  fir^t  a  fine,  clear,  and 
t  Mmn.     It  Hows  four  degrees  east  loogi- 
dira  taming  south,  crosses  Hungary, 
;  the  Blaros,  Koros,  and  oihei  iriliutary 
uid  enters  the  Danube  near  the  city 
fBdjpade.    The  river  Save  is  formed  by  nu- 
IdHmntam   torrents  descending   from  the 
of  Tyrol,     it  flows  along  the  southern 
fof  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  enters 
«   little   below   the  Thesis.    The 
fjDcigla^tes  in  the  streams  and  cataracts  of 
ttDuntUDs  of  Carintliia,  and   receives  the 
rat  Lrgrad,  which  conveys  the  waters  from 
iiummits  of  Styria.     Crossing  these 
fal  pmrinces,  and  forming  the  sepa- 
'iiy  brtwGcn  Croatia  and  Hungary, 
into   lue  Danube  below  Lsseck.     The 
cisiDg   to    the   elevated    regions   of    the 
AIm,    and  descending  to  the  north-east 
'    we   kingdom  of    Uavaria,   forms    the 
ibooadary  of  tW  empire,  and  enters  the 
Passau.    The    Kaab  and   Leydia 
restem  parts  of  Hungary,  and  fall 

Sar* ;   the  fonner  near    Kotiior.*,   and 

thUm  at  Presburg.  ITie  Morava,  or  March, 
which  iloravia  derives  its  name,  de- 
tb«  nortli»?ru  extremity  of  ttial  pro- 
pWCtwling  south,  falls  into  tht  Da- 
ci  Preaburg.  The  Mulda  ri»cs  in 
legions  of  Uohemia,  and  taking  a 
diracijon,  flows  into  the  £Jbe.  'Ihe 
pciU  of  Austria  are  watered  by  nu- 
Mi  ianMNtaot  streams  and  rivers,  which 
JMt  in  the  chain  of  mountains  tiiat  encir- 
A«  tOttk  of  It^y>  are  cherished  by  the 
rihoaelakesthat  lie  upon  its  bosom, 
p—uaJ  over  the  summits  of  that  lof\y 
falliag  totvtnts  and  beautiful  cascades. 


The  Adige  and  the  Po  will  be  described  in  our 
view  of  Italy,  The  Piave  rises  in  the  over- 
flowings of  tlie  sub-alpine  lakes,  and  descends 
througrv  the  territory  of  Brixen  and  the  province 
of  Trevjso,  into  the  Uulf  of  Venice.  The  Tesino 
rises  in  St.  Cothard  mountain,  and  forms  the 
south-western  boundary  of  the  Austrian  ter- 
ritory, flowing  through  the  country  of  (fris- 
sons, the  lake  of  Maggiore,  and  the  Milanese 
territory;  it  washes  tlie  walls  of  Pavia,  and  falls 
into  thu  Po.  Tlie  Adda  rises  in  Mount  Hraidis 
in  the  country  of  (he  Grissons,  and  after  flowing 
through  the  valley  of  \'alteline,  falls  into  tlie 
lake  of  Como,  and  re-issuing  from  the  south- 
east arm  of  that  basin,  enters  the  Po  near  Cre- 
mona. The  Oglio  rises  in  the  Val  Camo- 
nica,  and  bending  to  the  south,  flows  through 
Venice  and  lake  Isero  to  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
and  then  winding  south-east,  crosses  the  duchy 
of  Mantua,  and  falls  into  the  Po  a  few  miles 
east  of  the  Adda.  The  greater  part  of  the  Aus- 
trian rivers  are  too  rapid,  and  too  much  impeded 
by  rocks  and  waterfalls,  to  admit  of  any  exten- 
sive navigation ;  much,  however,  has  been  ef- 
fected by  canals,  and  plans  of  the  must  gigantic 
kind  have  been  formed  for  connecting  the  great 
rivers  with  each  other,  and  thus  openiug  a  com- 
munication between  the  interior  of  Austria  and 
all  the  maritime  kingdoms  of  Kurope. 

Tlie  lakes  of  Austria  are  numerous,  but  are 
inferior  to  those  of  Russia  and  Switzerland. 
They  chiefly  lie  upon  the  tops  of  mountains, 
or  pcm  up  williiii  the  valleys  and  intersections 
formed  by  the  bold  ridges  which  characterise  the 
scenery.  Those  on  the  south  side  of  the  great 
Alpine  range  are  considered  among  the  grandest 
speciinensof  picturesquelieiUity  found  m  Europe, 
lliey  form  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  land- 
scape, and  furnish  t^t  delighifuli  charm  which  so 
bewilders  and  astonishes  the  traveller.  The  chief 
are  Maggiore,  or  I.ucamo,  Lugano,  Como. 
Lccca,  Iseo,  andGarda.  Maggiore  is,  from  its 
situation  and  figure,  regarded  as  the  most 
beautifiil.  It  lies  embosomed  in  hills,  adorned 
with  orchards,  nurseries,  and  vineyards,  and  has 
its  summit  shaded  with  dark  thick  forfsts  of 
chestnut-trees.  The  banks  are  s[«>lled  with  co- 
vered avenues  in  trellis-work,  and  are  laid  with 
numerous  small  sheets  of  water,  while  tlie  lake 
itself  j>rescols  a  clear  greenish  surface,  broken 
by  beautiful  islands  of  diflerent  figures  and  di- 
mensions, embellished  with  numerous  temples 
and  gardens.  I^e  Como  is  almost  equally 
delightful.  It  lies  among  mountain  scenery 
perfectly  romantic,  and  is  celebrated  for  an  iu- 
terniittmg  spring  near  Tamo  and  the  ancient 
Caves  of  V'erena.  The  lake  Lago  di  Garda  is 
diversified  with  small  islands,  capes,  promon- 
tories, and  peninsulas,  and  lies  sunk  in  hills 
rithly  adorned  with  vines,  lemon,  oraiigC| 
olive,  and  other  fruit-trees.  On  a  peninsula  of 
that  lake  lies  the  ancient  ruins  of  Sirmis,  so 
highly  celebrated  by  Catullus,  The  small,  but 
beautiful  Iseo,  is  less  than  the  other  lakes,  but 
lies  amid  the  same  alpine  summits,  and  partici- 
pates of  (he  same  delightful  scenery. 

The  climate  of  Austria  is  various,  and  in  ge- 
neral salubrious,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  plains  and  marshes  where  the  miosraa  often 
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proves  fatal.  In  the  southern  regions  it  is  warm, 
and  produces  the  wines  and  fruits  commonty 
found  in  tlio  upper  regions  of  Italy;  but  in  t^e 
nortliero  parL%  comprising  GalUcia,  part  of 
Hunpiry,  Itohemia,  nnd  Moravia,  with  the  whole 
of  Austrian  Silesia,  tlie  cold  is  often  severe. 

The  soil  of  Austna  is  also  various,  including 
almost  every  species  from  the  most  banea  to 
the  most  fertile,  Sandy  plains  are  frequently 
found^  in  which  nolliing  can  grow ;  whilst  t]*e 
bank.9  of  the  Po  and  Danube  are,  in  point  of 
luxuriance,  scarcely  to  be  equalled.  Of  die  land 
of  Austria  not  less  than  24,000,000  joch,  each 
about  an  English  acre  and  a  half,  is  occupied  by 
forc-sts.  These  are  in  general  of  the  fitiest  limber 
and  of  tlie  greatest  importance  to  the  empire. 
Tliat  of  Belevar  in  llungurj',  situated  on  the 
Drave,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  difl'erent 
species  of  oak  trees,  thousands  of  which,  at  a 
considerablie  distance  above  the  root,  arc  seven 
feet  in  diameter,  and  continue  nearly  the  same 
size  to  the  height  of  thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty 
feet,  without  throwing  out  a  single  branch.  But 
though  Austria  is  wholly,  from  its  situation,  an 
agricultural  empire,  that  science  is  imperfectly 
understood  i  and  tlie  late  improvements  are 
scarcely  known.  Even  endeavours  for  the  more 
extensive  promotiou  of  agriculture  have  been  un- 
successful, owing  to  the  want  of  a  better  mode 
of  tenure  and  a  better  understanding  between 
the  cultivators  and  the  proprietors.  Tlie  pro- 
ductions of  some  parts  of  tlie  empire  are  never- 
theless numerous  and  excellent,  embracing  all 
that  can  administer  to  the  necessaries  and  even 
luxuries  of  life.  Austria  Proper  yields  com, 
wine,  and  fruits.  Bohemia  pulse,  grain,  hops, 
ice.  Hungary  produeet  millet,  maize,  and  rice. 
Tlie  valleys  ot  Camiola  produce  oil  and  excellent 
wine,  with  fruiu,  millet,  and  flax;  whde  the 
flub-alpine  regions  yield  all  the  productions  of 
southern  cliuics,  abounding  in  oranges,  lemon?, 
vines,  peaches,  figs,  and  tobacco.  Irom  a  re- 
cent calculation  by  M.  Blumenbach,  it  appears 
that  the  present  quantity  of  arable  land  in 
Austria  is  about  43,582,000  acres ;  of  which, 
allowing  one- third  for  fallow,  tliere  remains 
29,0>4,700  productive  acres  i  and  of  grain  alcme 
the  annual  produce  has  been  calculated  at 
300,000,000  Wincliester  bushels,  or  about  12'4 
for  every  acre.  The  land  in  Austria  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  wine  is  about  2,324,660 
acres,  and  the  produce  about  493,109,565  gal- 
lons, being  about  212  gallonn  per  acre;  besides 
which,  the  vineyards  of  Sniyrmiam  alone  yield 
70,000  timers  of  spirit,  distilled  from  the  grapes, 
after  the  wine  has  been  drawn  from  them,  each 
cimer  etjuai  to  fifteen  English  gallons;  and  tlie 
same  spirit  is  produced  in  tlie  other  provinces  in 
equal  proportion.  The  whole  value  of  the  vege- 
table production  of  his  imperial  majesty's  domi- 
hious  lias  been  estimated  at  the  annual  sum  of 
X0B,5UO,OOO  sterling,  and  the  waste  lands  have 
been  calculated  »t  25,271  Englisli  square 
niles. 

The  domestic  animals  are  chiefly  horses, 
cmltle,  bnffalM-s,  sheep,  swine,  kc.  Eflbrt*  have 
been  raadi^  to  improve  ll>e  breed  of  horses,  by  the 
tniiMluciion  of  Uic  Arabian  bikI  odier  species 
fiuoogst  Uirm,  Hhtdi  Iwtc  been  tomiuonly  auc- 


cessful.  The  emperor  established  a 
stud  at  Mezohegyes  in  Hungary,  abutrt  tbei 
1783.  It  occupies  four  commoiuti  oooluuir 
03,000  English  acres,  employs  500  men,  ad 
furnishes  ttie  army  alone  wiili  1000  honem^ 
nually.  Attention  has  likewiye  been  paidlotbt 
improvement  of  sheep,  and  of  the  wool  iofnitii 
to  England,  as  Saxon,  a  great  part  is  the 
of  llie  Hungarian  flocks.  The  cattle  are  i 
of  a  bluish  slate-color ;  tliey  feed  chiefly  tl 
forests,  where  they  are  protected  from  tbej 
of  the  sun,  and  are  a  considerable 
wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  The  chief  wild  I 
mals  of  Austria  are  those  common  ou  the 
pean  continent,  consisting  chiefly  of 
boars,  lynxes,  &c.  The  chamois  and  the  i 
are  common. 

Of  the  feathered   tribes  may  be  enun 
bustards  and  [lelicans,  and  some  species  of  ] 
falcon.     A  few  birds  are  also  found  upoo] 
mountains  of  Uarniola,  which  are  peculiar. 

The  mineral  riches  of  Austria  are  considc 
and  are  more  varied  and  important  than  I 
of  most  otlier  states  in  Europe.     Near  Kn 
in  Hungary,  arc  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
mines  are  also  found  in  Chemnitz,  aliout  in 
miles  south  of  the  latter.     Schmelnitz  ami  1 
rengund  contain  valuable  mines  of  copper, 
timony,  coal,  salt,  and  alum  are  also  foul 
different  parts  of  the  empire.-   The  opal  i»i 
neral  peculiar  to  Hungary, and  as  a  gem  ill 
high  estimation  throughout  the  east.    It  is 
in  the  mines  of  K/erweriza,  aast  of  KremniO 
all  states  and  qualities,  from  tl^e  senii-opal  1 
finest  and  most  valuable.     Gold  ore  >s  obc 
of  several  kinds.     Tlie  gray  gold  ore  is  fbu 
tlie  Nijiag,  nortli-easl  of  Deva,  and  is  jw 
rich.     The  white  ^old  ore  is  found  a  few  le 
north  of  Karlsburg.    To  the  west  of  the 
town  are  mines  of  the  same  metal,  m  tfie  vie 
of  Zalantba.    To  the  north  of  the  prow 
those   of  Kapnich,  and   in   the   soutbecn 
fresh  gold  mines  are  also  said  to  have 
cently  discovered.      Bohemia  contains  an 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead,  m 
are  found  perluqKi  die  hncst  ^^amets  in  the  ' 
Slyria  produces  the  finest  steel ;  and  mef 
said  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  ( 
Tlie  Austrian  mines  altogether  employ  mort] 
35,000  persons,  and  the  annual  produce  has  I 
calculated   at  2100    marks  of  gold,  93,0 '^ 
silver,  62,000  centvers  of  copper,  44,000  of  | 
and  23,000  of  lead.     Excellent  marble, 
mineral  springs,  are  coramoa  in  many 
Austria. 

Vienna,  the  capital,  and  centre  of  its  i 
lies  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mndol 
wards  the   eastern  confines  of  Germany, 
plain  where  the  \"ien  falls  into  the  LKmobe. 
whole  city  approaches  to  the  fi  un   (if 
which  dio  apf  X  is  formeil  bv  ^ 
and  the  cirvumfcrence  by  tli  ;  ilir  i 

nal  lines  of  the  fortilicalion.     The  churdii 
Sle|>hcn  is  the  chief  uiii4i(ieii(  «)f  tlie  citr  : 
a  beautiful  spire  covered  with   ii 
roof  die^titiguished   by   ihr   fim-^? 
This  edifice  IS  closely  ^  ^v  ah  llm 

of  Austna ;  and  ilicu  », 

sages,  &lecp  witluu  iLj  \>.iii  .     me  chiinbb< 
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ftatA  (he  imperial  palaces,  attract  con- 
att^ntion. 
B(;  i«  the  second  city  in  Austria^  and  the 
^  Bohemia,  containing  80.000  inhabitants. 
iU  name  from  a  bridye  which  crosses 
la,  laoo  feel  lon^;  and  thirty-five  broad ; 
liattlanenta  of  wliji.h  ar«  thirty-lvro  sla- 
soints,  and  at  each  end  a  hi^h  Lrothic 
rsquuite  architecture.  Its  buildings 
]i>ns  are  fine  and  numerous,  altbou{jl)  tlie 
art  are  manv  of  them  in  ruins.  Its  univer- 
rbich  was  founded  by  Charles  IV.  in  1347, 
{coficidered  as  the  ^eatdepository  of  (>cr- 
and  attended  by  40,000  students, 
cut  scarcely  boast  the  attendance  of 
ngj^ed  boys.  The  other  chief  towns  of 
<rt»  are  Presburgh,  the  capital  of  Hungary; 
aherg,  the  capital  of  Galicia  or  Austrian 
rjratx,  the  capital  of  Styria;  Venice,  the 
fttf  the  Venetian  temtoncs;  Olmutz,  the 
•  capital  of  Mor:\via;  Milan,  the  capi- 
[iba  late  kingdom  of  Italy;  Mantua, 
of  the  Mantuan  territories;  Trent, 
Pavia,  Padoa,  Verona,  Trieste,  Lintz, 
Troppau,  Clausenburgii,  Carlstadt, 
It,  Toepliti,  and  Q'denburg,  Schem- 
Kremniti,  in  the  mining  districts; 
I,  the  modem  capital  of  Moraria  and  De- 
i;  Pcsh,  the  Transacincum  of  tlte  Romans; 
,  fioda,  loinetimcs  called  Oifen-Duda,  the  kutt 
inoticaous  to  each  other,  and  only  separated 
~  at*.  They  are  often  regarded  as  one 
considered  by  many  geographers  as  the 
[of  Hungary.  There  are  several  other 
towns,  though  of  inferior  impor- 

kwf  raanufaclures  of  Austria  are  cotton, 
if  lace,  silks,  stuffs,  stocking,  spiritu- 
IMWS,  iron,  and  steel ;  app-icullural 
intenalSf  glass,  porcelain,  and  canben- 
The  manufacture   of  some  of  these  is 
to  particular  districts ;  cotton  is  nianu- 
d>M<ly   in  Austria  Proper,  where  the 
Buehincry  and  improvements  have  been 
1,  and  no  fewer  than  360,000  persons 
I  anMantly  employed.  Linen  is  manufactured 
'  ~  '  I  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  although  some  of 
quaUttes  are  obtained  from  Auftrian 
■  upwards  of  80,000  pieces  are  pro- 
lly.    The  iron  forges  of  Austria  are 
),  and  are  chiedy  in  Bohemia,   in  the 
the  Knns,  and  in  Styria.     The  last 
eootaius  200  of  them,  and  produces 
of  wrought  iron  and  steel  annually. 
we  of  Carlsbadt  is  in  high  repute  m 
of  Europe.     Glass  and  porcelain 
are  eairied  to  a  considerable  ex- 
Hi  aevvral  parts  of  the  empire  ;  of  the  former 
BO  fewrr  than  170  works;  nearly  one 
r«f  vhkli  are  in  Bohemia,  where  magnificent 
bcanliful  highly  finished  lustres  are 
ti  gbis  IS  earned  to  great  perfection 
Leather,    gunpowder,     tobacco, 
amon,  receive  considerable  utten- 
ai  Mfcral  districts;  and  the  jewellers  of 
■i«ch  renowned  for  polishing  pre- 

t  a  J^OQTjr  of  foreign  manu&ctures  there  is 
Ffnat  (ar  hclci  in  the  Austrian  states,  eicept  at 


Botien,"on  the  Italian  frontier;  but  several  mar- 
kets have  been  instituted  for  the  interchange 
of  domestic  commodiiies.  The  rivers  of  Austria 
in  some  parts,  greatly  facilitite  and  improve  the 
inland  trade,  whilst  the  great  commercial  roads 
aiTord  the  means  of  supplying  even  the  secluded 
inhabitants  of  the  Alps  with  all  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life.  The  chief  imports  of 
Austria  consist  of  the  raw  materials,  as  wool, 
cotton,  raw  silk,  drugs,  oil,  rice,  and  spices, 
received  chiefly  from  ihe  l^evant,  lliey  export 
their  own  manufactures.  Austrian  consuls  have 
been  placed  about  ihe  Levant  and  other  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  under  the  protection  of  Tri- 
este and  ("onstanlinople,  for  the  advantage  of 
commerce;  and  the  Greek  merchants,  who  trtdc 
with  them,  arc  obliged,  as  a  security  to  tJie  state, 
to  have  a  certain  proportion  of  visible  property 
in  the  empire. 

Tlie  established  religion  of  Austria  is  the 
catliolir,  but  since  the  time  of  Joseph  11.  full 
toleration  has  been  granted  to  all  religious  pro- 
fessions; and  in  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and 
Sclavonia,  members  of  the  Protestant  and  Greek 
churches  are  numerous,  and  ore  settled  in  the 
enjoyment  of  considerable  privileges.  The  ec- 
clesiastical establishment  has  nine  arclvbisliops, 
viz.  tliose  of  Vienna,  Gran,  Kolocza,  Prague, 
Lemberg,  or  Leopold,  Olmutz,  Lay  back,  Udina, 
and  Milan.  Under  these  there  are  above  thirty 
Catholic  bishops,  and  six  of  the  united  Greek 
church.  TJie  archbishop  of  the  pure  tireek 
church  has  his  seat  at  Carlowitz,  in  the  eastern 

Cart  of  Sclavonia,  and  has  nine  suflragans  under 
im.  The  archbishop  of  Gran  is  the  metro- 
politan of  Hungary,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  is 
lord  iieutenant,  primnte,  and  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom.  He  has  power  to  create  nobility  witliin 
his  own  archi-episcopal  dominions,  and  pos- 
sesses an  annuaj  revenue  of  £36,000  sterling. 
The  emperor  is  considered  as  the  head  of  the 
church,  and  in  Hungary  is  considered  as  pope.  He 
appoints  bishops,  regulates  their  incomes,  esta- 
blishes or  suppresses  monasteries  at  his  pleasure, 
and  frequently  applies  their  revenues  to  other 
purposes. 

In  point  of  literature  Austria  is,  at  present, 
greatly  behind  the  other  provincpfi  of  Germany, 
owing  to  the  unpoliithed  state  of  the  languages ; 
their  want  of  connexion  with  the  more  rehned 
and  classical  tongues  of  Europe,  together  with  tlie 
restrictions  of  government.  The  influence  of 
biin'Otty.  too,  has  often  blasted  the  bud  of  genius, 
and  neutralized  every  effort  to  promote  its  deve- 
lopment and  perfection.  There  Jire,  however,  a 
few  names  of  eminence  in  various  departraetrts  of 
knowledge ;  and  the  arts  and  stiencci  are  now 
said  to  btf  upon  the  advance  in  Austria,  but  in  the 
fine  arts,  it  would  be  difficult  to  txml  an  eminent 
sculptor  or  a  good  painter.  Architecture  is  so 
little  cultivated,  that  tiieir  best  public  bui!dJnL3 
are  generally  planned  by  forei^ers.  In  the 
mechanical  arts  they  have  evincwl  considerable 
native  genius;  but  like  thai  of  the  Germans,  gene- 
rally, its  efforts  have  seldom  beea  directed  to  any 
useful  puryjose.  One  mechanic  has  constracted 
a  machine  that  performs  all  the  functions  of 
an  expert  chess  player;  another  has  made  a  head 
capable  of  imitating  all  the  raried  sounds  of  tba 
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iiuraan  voice;  andathii-d  has  inventol  aii  instni- 
tnenl  that  emits,  simultaneously,  all  lh«>  sounds 
of  music.  In  the  latter  science  they  have  been 
thoucht  to  excel,  and  the  names  of  Iladyn  and 
Mozart,  whose  powers  and  taste  were  formed  at 
\  lenna,  have  sufficiently  established  their  na- 
tional fame.  In  mathematics,  astronomy,  and 
botany,  they  have  also  succeedeil  to  a  certain 
extent;  and  atnongst  t^ie  nutnerous  professors  of 
these  sciences,  Burke,  and  the  Abbe  Treisnccker, 
liave  eminently  distinguished  themfielves.  Rut 
education,  and  consequently  general  knowledge, 
in  Austria  has  been  much  neglected.  The  em- 
press Maria  Theresa,  who  patronised  learning, 
established  schools  in  every  part  of  the  empire ; 
which,  witli  others  that  have  since  been  aude<l, 
have  in  a  measure  relieved  the  intellectual  gloom 
which  for  so  lont;  a  period  shrouded  the  south  of 
(Germany.  Universities,  lye eums,  district  acade- 
mies, gymnasiums,  Latin  schools,  schools  for 
teaching  their  native  tongue,  schools  for  diffus- 
ing the  elements  of  religion,  ue  now  universal; 
and  are  supported  at  the  expense  of  government. 
The  young  men  are  compelled  to  attend  the  line 
of  study  marked  out  for  them,  under  pain  of 
forfeiting  all  civil  offices  and  employments. 

In  Vienna,  alone,  are  sixty  schools  for  instruct- 
ing the  poor  in  readmit,  writing,  and  arithmetic ; 
one  normal  sdiool,  preparatory  to  the  gymnasium ; 
three  gymnasia,  in  which  the  studies  prescribed 
by  government  are,  mathematics,  geography,  his- 
tory, natural  history,  arithmetic,  composition, 
classics,  and  religion;  the  Tlieresian academy,  for 
the  sons  of  tlte  Catholic  nobility  and  foreigners 
of  distinction,  under  the  care  of  a  director, 
twenty-one  professors,  ten  masters  of  modem 
languages,  and  several  additional  tutors ;  and  an 
university,  provided  with  forty-five  professors, 
extra  teachers,  &c.  The  school  of  surgery  at 
Vienna,  is  considerable;  there  are  also  imperial 
medical  academies,  imperial  military  academies, 
imperial  polytechnic  schools,  for  teaching  the 
scientific  principles  of  all  trades  and  manufac- 
tures, and  an  imperial  academy  of  oriental  lan- 
Pjages.  Tlieir  universities,  besides  Vienna,  are 
rague,  Pesh,  Erlau,  Ix-mberg,  Milan,  Mantua, 
Padua,  and  Pavia-  To  many  of  these  public 
institutions  are  attached  extensive  libraries. 
That  connected  wiili  the  univeriity  of  \'ienna 
contains  90,000  volumes,  and  the  Imperial 
library  upwards  of  200,000.  The  doors  of  the 
latter  are  regularly  open  several  hours  in  tl>e  day 
for  the  use  of  the  citizens,  who  are  permitted  to 
read  any  of  the  volumes  in  apartments  provided 
for  that  purpose. 

The  languages  of  Austria  are  several,  of  which 
the  Gothic  or  Uerraan  is  most  prevalent.  The 
Sclavonic  is  common  in  part  of  Hungary,  Ca- 
licia,  Bohemia,  and  Moravu.  The  proper  llun- 
g«rian  is  a  dialect  of  the  Scythian.  LaUn  is  also 
spoken  in  Hungary;  ind  on  the  borders  of  Tur- 
key t}ke  Walachian  language,  which  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  tlie  Latin,  is  prevalent.  Tlie  Italian  is 
the  common  language  of  the  southern  provinces, 
and  French  is  spoken  by  the  higher  classes. 

The  Austrians  are,  generally  speaking,  hand- 
some hnd  athletic,  of  German  on^in,  mixed  in- 
sensibly with  the  native  hiluibitants  of  Italy. 
liinigEi;,  and  boheaxia.    The  grand  German 


outline  is  still  visible,  accompanied  willi  tl« 
darker  complexion,  Iwlder  fixtures,  blacker  aoi^ 
and  more  animated  expression,  which  disbsgriub 
the  countenance  of  the  Austrian  from  thosr  of  ki 
northern  neighbours.  They  are  a  sensual  pcofic, 
but  sensuality  never  enervam  them.  Tlrft 
sess  an  instinctive  indifference  to  what 
excite  all  the  passions  of  an  Englishtnan,] 
would  rush  from  the  ball  to  the  battle,  fit 
comic  theatre  to  the  field  of  blood,  witiiaM 
indifference ;  owing  not  to  phlegmatic  ooh 
but  to  a  peculiar  felicity  of  tem(>erameiit,< 
nature  has  conferred  upon  the  constitutioo  I 
Austrian,  by  which  he  possesses  an 
power  of  forbearance  and  self-coc 
persons,  manners,  and  accomplishr 
Austrian  femak:*  base  considerably 
attention  of  modern  travellers,  aniid  have 
forth  »ome  very  lively  and  pertinent 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Lemaistre.  'The, 
ladies,'  says  he,  *  are  the  handsomest 
have  seen  on  the  continent ;  their  co 
arc  expressive,  and  their  complexions 
monly  fair.  In  beauty  they  are  exceeded  I 
females  in  Europe ;  excepting  only  our  '■ 
country-women,  whose  unrivalled  super 
believe  is  universally  acknowledged,  la 
ner  they  are  elegant,  and  in  conversatioo 
and  well  informed.  Much  greater  at 
seems  to  have  been  paid  to  tlieir  educatic 
is  usual  in  other  parts  of  the  contineitt : 
them  speak  French  with  as  much  flue 
German,  and  some  are  proficients  in 
The  best  works  m  these  languages  are  i' 
them.  They  are  completely  free  from] 
and  I  have  had  frequent  reason  to 
taste  and  knowledge  displayed  in  their 
But  as  Austria  is  composed  of  separate  kin 
and  states,  whose  manners  and  habits  are 
of  them  peculiar,  we  defer  further  paniottli 
serrations  on  this  till  we  come  to  treat  of  I 
states  separately. 

If  we  except  Bohemia,  Moravia,  the 
parts    of  Austria,  and  a  part  of  Hi 
kingdom  formed  an  integral  part  of  tb« 
emnire,  and  abounds  in  antiquities  and  car 
botn  natural  and  artificial.     Ca«»l"*    '  t'«n 
and  monasteries  are  common  cv, 
the   southern   parts,  bein^   nea; 
Roman  power,  are  proportiunably  nch  m  ; 
remains.     The  arophithentre  of  Pola,  ab«)ii 
miles  south  of  Trieste,  stands  near  the  rxt 
of  a  fcraall  peninsula,  on  the  eastern  shore  i 
Adriatic.     This  ancient  edifice  is  elliptiral  | 
figure,  having  lliree  tioors  and  rustic  Hr^iwlc 
tike  outer  wall  of  the  am|'!    '  .it  \t 

Its  length  is  416  feet,  an>l 
feet.    This  is  the  only  one  u<  uir  aacieol  i 
elliptical  precincts  that  now  rtnudlM 
of  Rome  and  \'erona  being  mticfa 
dilapidated.     Some  imagine  it  to  hav« 
theatre,  and  not  an  amphitheatre, 
seats  only  occupy  one  side,  and  are  fo 
the  declivity  of  a  hill.    The  ampbithcatie  i 
rona  is  another  building  of  tlie  «amf  d« 
though  not  to  large,  as  the  Coliu-um  aft 
only  a  small  (tart  of  the  wall  is  standing,! 
rest  of  the  buildmg  scarcely  rises  abovt  i " 
mits  of  the  surrounding   Iioumk. 
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ooastnicted  of  stooe,  were  renewed  in  the 
ill  century,  and  now  fortn  the  surface  of  a 
Itollow  inverted  cone,  capable  of  accommo- 
upwards  of  2'2,(K>0  person*.  A  part  of 
•nts  are  enclosed  in  a  small  wooden  iliealre, 
vtlich  plflTi  »re  performed  during  l)*e  summer. 
he  Uructure  erhibits  a  fine  specimen  of  Itoman 
duitctitre,  composed  of  squared  masses  of 
Mbk  ftoia  S*tit.  Ambrosio,  about  nine  miles 
Tlie  soffit  stones  of  the  arcados  are 
M  fcet  long.  Some  parU  of  the  building  are 
oied  of  lar^  flat  brick$,  which  have  witli- 
Ihe  action  of  the  sun  and  weather  for  1 700 
pftl,  and  iret  remain  uninjured  by  time.  The 
Itanci  ^   '        n'^ient  amphitheatre  is  522  feet 

fce'  i>y  three  tiers  of  rusticated  ai- 

_     ,  r  ot  high,  and  before  the  falling 

lh»  f  of  rectangular  window?,  nre- 

Mld  a  ^.i...  .!i(l  plea^mg  appearance.  The 
Ipotttton  of  the  seaw,  and  of  the  stairs  leading 
tbem,  is  better  S4?en  in  this  amphitiieatre  than 
lOT  other  Roman  antiquities  of  the  same  kind ; 
i  IM  remaini  generally  are  in  a  better  slate  of 
Mmtioo.  See  Amphitbeatre. 
Hm  Hfeosal  curiosities  of  Austria  are  nume- 
n  and  interesting;.  The  various  Alpine 
;  s;Urien,  chasms,  caves,  curious  depo- 
hmti atones,  &£.  have  in  ail  ages  commanded 
ralnmboa  of  the  traveller,  and  the  attention 
i*  Mirtquarian.  Austria  Proper  contains  a 
MMIsblage  of  rocks,  near  Trautenau  in 
ty  ia  the  ahape  of  flowers,  reaching  from 
piB  100  feet  in  perpendicular  altitude,  and  of 
M;  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
the  intermediate  parts  of  which  have 
iore«l.  Near  Szadello,  about  thirty 
hi  M(tb-west  of  Ka«chau  in  Huni:;ary,  is  a 
'  atod  cav«m,  which  runs  under  the  moun- 
to  the  distance  of  several  miles,  t-in<i  has 
l>Mn  completely  explored.  It  includes  a 
ihiplictly  of  distiort  caves  and  winding  pas- 
pj^arpuateid  by  numerous  impending;  slalac- 
;  iba  wiioie  forming  to  intricate  a  labyrinth, 
Dr.Townaon,  who  visited  this  country  a  few 
»afO,M]r»,  **  '°B<>  °°^^  'o't  ^"  i^  though  he 
I W^  and  food  to  last  him  a  month,  would 
!  ht  4bte  to  find  his  way  out.'  A  party  of 
I  tat«Uer«,  it  is  said,  once  remained  in  it 
ea  days  wiUiout  being  able  to  explore  its 
iMM|Or  raach  the  opening.  Near  Szalitre, 
ClIVMhian  rai^,  is  another  remarkable 
Wb,  viuun  which  is  a  small  glacier ;  and  at 
I  ia  a  carious  cave,  which  contains  the 
■  «f  aVMrOua  wild  animals.  Various  other 
■MM  domes  and  caverns  have  also  been 
ka  all  parts  of  the  calcareous  mountains, 
b  ihc  towering  summits  of  the  Alpine 
k  Hit  bke  of  Curknitz,  in  tl>e  lUyrian 
Eat  caalwaid  of  Tneste,  is  one  of  the  most 
V  Babinl  curiosities  of  the  Austrian  ter~ 
L  li  ii  about  iour  English  miles  in  length, 
I  aaariy  tfiai  measure  in  breadth,  surrounded 
NaifM  on  all  sides,  and  of  the  dcptli  of 
I  «r  ant  fecC  Although  there  is  nu  visible 
vfev  At  djadiarge  of  .them,  in  June  or  July 
t  safaside,  and  at  length  are  seen  to 
a  ■Qsnbcr  of  caverns  at  (he  bottom  of 
fake;  dbc  berbafe  of  the  bed  then  be^ns  to 
W  apdy,  and  produces  coasiderablc  crops. 


which  are  cut  and  preserved ;  after  which  the 
pround  is  grazed  by  cattle.  In  November,  when 
tlie  rains  fell  upon  the  adjacent  hills,  the  waters 
issue  again  from  their  caverns,  swell  by  reason 
of  still  gathering  accessions,  and  spread  into  a 
perfect  lake  as  before.  The  lake  of  Jessero,  in 
the  isle  of  Cherao,  is  classed  among  the  nalurJ 
curiosities  of  Austria,  and  said  to  discharge  its 
waters  but  once  in  four  or  five  years.  In  the 
same  island  are  several  curious  caverns,  in  which 
have  been  found  numerous  fossil  bones  of  oxen, 
horses,  sheep,  and  other  animals ;  amongst  which 
none  have  been  recognised  as  human.  The  salt- 
mines of  VVieliczka,  on  the  confines  of  I'oland, 
exceed  description ;  and  those  near  Saliburg^  on 
the  western  border  of  Austria,  present  an  ap- 
pearance so  magnificent  and  sublime,  as  to  be 
rated  among  the  most  stupendous  and  astonish- 
ing phenomena  of  Europe. 

The  islands  belonging  to  Austria  are  few  and 
unimportant,  lying  along  the  nortli-easl  shore  of 
the  Adriatic,  from  the  Gulf  of  Juamero  to  the 
southern  point  of  Dalmatia.  The  principal  are, 
Veglia,  Usero,  Grotsa,  Cheno,  Lesiua,  Melida, 
and  BnuLza. 

Of  the  provinces  which  make  up  the  grand 
imperial  dominions  of  Austria,  miny  of  them 
have  constitutions  different  from  each  other. 
Hungary,  as  an  hereditary  and  limited  monarchy, 
has  been  in  the  house  of  Austria  ever  since  tlie 
year  1437,  when  tlie  archduke,  having  married  the 
only  daughter  of  king  Sigismund.succeederl  to  the 
crown.  The  nation,  however,  shares  tlie  legisla- 
tive and  executive  power  with  the  emperor,  who 
exercises  his  audiority  only  tiirough  the  niediuin 
of  the  Stales,  a  kind  of  parliament  assemlding  at 
fixed  periods  for  the  transaction  of  public  busi- 
ness. The  Hungarian  nobility  also  possess  great 
power ;  and  th<:y  alone,  in  istate  language,  are  in- 
clurled  under  the  appellation  of  the  Hungarian 
people,  the  rest  being  regarded  as  an  inferior 
race  of  beings.  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  the 
Tyrolese,  also  have  an  influence  in  the  general 
government,  and  jiossess,  to  a  certain  degree,  tlie 
privileges  of  Hungary.  Bui  in  most  of  the  pro- 
vincial diets,  t)ie  authority  of  the  crown  is  <k> 
great,  that  the  representatives  can  determine  little 
else  Uian  the  mode  of  raising  taxes,  so  that  the 
emperor  is  in  a  considerable  degree  unlimited  in 
his  sovereignty.     In  tlie  ancient  diet  of  the  cm- 

!)ire,  Austria,  independent  of  her  electoral  vote 
or  iloheraia,  had  seven  votes  in  the  college  of 
princes  for  the  seven  states  of  Austria  Pioper, 
Carintlii;*,  Slyria,  Brixen,  Trent,  Tyrol,  and 
Cnrniola.  In  the  new  diet,  or  "confederation  of 
the  sovereigns  and  free  towns  of  (Jermany,' 
formed  in  1815,  Austria,  without  having  any  su- 
periority over  the  other  states  in  point  of  rank, 
was  declared  by  t>je  Congress  of  Vienna  (act 
hfty-seventh),  to  have  the  presideocy  with  a  vote. 
In  the  general  at<sembly  Austria  has  now  four 
votes.  The  executive  government  consists  of 
four  great  departments,  eslabliihed  at  \'ienna, 
nrganiied  originally  by  the  counsels  of  Maria 
Theresa.  <.)ne  of  these  regulates  the  internal 
concerns  of  the  empire,  another  its  foreign  afl'airs, 
a  tliird  its  military  conduct,  and  the  fourth  the 
government  of  Hungary.  These  different  parts 
of  the  adroiaisiratioD  are  identified  m  numerous 
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boards,  c1iancerie9,councth,  ministries,  Jcc.  The 
Idws  an'l  jurisprudence  of  liisi  imperial  and  royal 
apostolic  Majesty's  dominions,  are  in  the  general 
very  ^a^ue  and  complicated.  Boliemia  and  .Mo- 
ravia aredivi<led  into  circles,  each  under  asepa- 
ntle  court  of  judicature  from  which  lies  a  ri^ht  of 
appeal  lo  the  supreme  tribunal  in  the  provincial 
capital.  Ever>'  county  in  Hungary  has  its  ruling 
assembly  and  court  of  justice,  subject  to  an  ap- 
peal to  llie  district  judicature,  thence  to  the  royal 
tribunal  at  Buda,  and  thence  to  the  king  in  per- 
son. A  new  code  of  mild  and  salutary  laws  has 
however  been  recently  drawn  up  at  the  instance 
of  llie  govemmeDt,  and  promulf,'ated;  thecriroinal 
jiart,  in  1804,  and  the  civil  in  1812  ;  which  are 
made  the  universal  code  of  jurisprudence  for  the 
the  Austrian  empire. 

The  entire  revenue  of  Au.ttria  has  been  calcu- 
lated at  twent)'-two  millions,  arising  cluefly  from 
taxej  on  tlie  land,  and  articles  of  internal  con- 
sumption. Joseph  II.  proposed  a  new  land  and 
poll  tax,  which  has  since  been  lucrative.  The 
imperial  domains,  monopoly  of  tobacco,  duties 
on  stamps,  hair-powder,  glass,  china,  starch, 
wine,  beer,  brandy,  carriages,  legacy  duties,  fees 
on  titles  of  nobility,  toleration  tax  on  the  Jews  ; 
together  with  the  duties  arising  from  the  crown 
liiiids,  mines,  coining,  salt,  tolls,  lines,  penalties, 
pa$$ing  the  frontiers,  incomes  upon  vacant  bi- 
shoprics, salaries,  pensions,  tec.  of  Hungary, 
constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the  above  sura. 
Paper  money  has  been  frequently  employed  by 
Austria  in  her  distress;  and  bank  notes  to 
the  amount  of  £100,000,000  were  in  circulation 
as  recently  as  1810.  The  national  debt,  before 
the  French  revolution,  amounted  to  £20,000,000, 
in  180.),  it  had  increased  to  £30,000,000,  and  is 
at  present  £160,000,000.  Of  this  two-thirds  was 
created  by  the  issue  of  paper  money,  which, 
however,  is  not  deemed  re-payable  at  its  nominal 
amount. 

The  military  establishment  of  Austria  under 
Joseph  II-  rose  m to  considerable  importance; 
and  in  1784,  though  a  season  of  peace,  the  Aus- 
irians  were  able  to  muster  more  than  200,000 
men ;  and  after  the  French  revolution,  nt  tJie 
peace  of  1797,  they  kept  in  pay  .in  anny  of 
nearly  300,000.  There  were  lately  in  the  Aus- 
trian army  no  fewer  than  nine  fielrl-marshals, 
rwenty-one  generals  of  artillery,  thirteen  generals 
of  cavalry  136  Ueut.-generals,  258  major-generals. 
Since  1805,  however,  the  troops  of  Auatna  wer« 
greatly  reduced,  till  she  reached  her  ebb  in  1809, 
having  lost  about  one-eiglith  part  of  her  popula- 
tion, and  one-tenth  of  her  resources.  Afterwards 
ber  army  amounted  to  470,000  men ;  and  in  the 
campaign  of  1813  and  1814,  when  she  took  the 
field  afresh  agninit  the  common  enemy,  her 
troops  were  more  numerous  than  at  any  former 
p«  riod,  Austria  at  prv.sent,  as  one  of  the  united 
kin^-loms,  supplies  94,822  men  to  the  miliury 
I'lluUli^thnients  of  the  German  Confederacy, 
whuh  1%  one  in  every  hundred  of  her  population  m 
(iennany,  and,  ailowinK  the  same  proportion  for 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  empire,  the  standing 
army  of  Austria  will  amount  to  280,000  men. 
llie  Ilohemiiui  army  is,  however,  stated  at  .'iO,000 
men,  whiih  is  about  one  m  every  sixty-four  of 
the  population.     The  Hungarian  army  is  calcu- 


lated at  twelve  re<riments  of  infiintry,  and 
huisars,  the  former  consisting  each  of  3837) 
and  the  Utter  of  1608.  forming  an 
63,000 ;  which,   compared  with  se*'en 
and  a  half,  the   present  population  of  Htiai^iiy^ 
yields  about  the  proportion  of  one  lo  every  hn^ 
dred  and  twenty.     The  Hungarian  anay  oott> 
sists  of  tliree  separate  classes  of  indiridoalf— dkc 
nobles,  who  are  called  together  at  the  pleanif 
of  the  sovereign  ;  the  standing  army,  kept  op  bj 
recruiting  and  conscription ;  and  those  of  iheai* 
lilary  frontiers,  where  every  man  holds  his  joh 
sessions  on  condition  of  being  ready  to  taU  a^ 
anus  when  called  upon.     Austria  has  ootlinf 
that  deserves  the  uame  of  a  maritime  Core*,  Int 
provides  a  few  frigates  and  armed  vessels  for  da 
protection  of  trade.  The  vessels  called  nrhiiltf^ 
manned  vrith  about   1000  seamen  and  soidiMh 
arc  placed  on  tlie  Danube   towards  the  TurkiA 
frontiers  at  the  expense  of  government,  'i 
in  the  Austrian  states  the  following  or' 
ing  the  emperor  or  empress  at  their  K 
(iolden   Fleece,    Mana  Theresa,    St. 
Elizabeth,  and  the  Star  and  Cross. 

Of  the  political  and  historical  memoirs  of  Ai» 
tria,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  but  t  msj 
imperfect  idea.  To  write  the  history  of  a  kiafr 
dora  composed  of  kini;doms,  with  sepanOeti  ' 
ries  of  their  own  ;  kingdoms  too,  which  havel 
connected  with  other  kingdoms,  and  tho*  f 
dotru,  which  have  made  a  figure  upon  the  i 
have  balanced  for  ages  the  crisis  of 

f>owerand  politics,  have  given  rise  to  gover 
aws,  manners,  and  Language,  and  to  sur 
nations,  whose  histories  have  also  been  c 
upon  the  stream  of  tir.oe,  and  intermingUdj 
the  politics  of  other  states,  is  a  work  of  no  I 
difficulty.     The  Austrian  history,  if  nolj 
is  at  least  ^icrplexed.     The  revolutioi 
eidcnt  to  all  human  governments,  the     ^^ 
of  empire,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  terri|ory» 
been  so  frequent  and  considerable,  dial  th«| 
and  low  water  mark  of  boundary  at  diH 
periods  of  history,   during  the  spring  and] 
tirles  of  national  mflufiiice  and  power,) 
be   sought   successfully   in   lareef 
treatises,  and  would  reipiirc  a  distinct 
relation  beyond  what  Uie  limits  of  VI 
pa-dia  can  possibly  allow. 

The  original  popuhition  of  AuStlia  % 
cipally  (iotliic   and  Sclavonic,  and   the 
danU  of  the  former  still  constitute  th« 
part  of  tlie  inhabitants.     Muravia  and 
were  stocked  by  the  Utter,  whilst  ibt 
territories  were  inhabited  by  the  d( 
the  cisalpine  Gauls,  and  the   Roman 
which  had  been  pUnted  there.     Only 
part  of  the  present  imperial  donunion*  ^ 
oriKioally  to  the  house  of  Austria.    Tl|t 
tudes  to  which  it  has  been  subject  from  \ 
of  Its  origination,  are  what  have  chiefly  i 
buted   to  raise  tiie  empire  to  its  pr 
among    Kuropean  Bovereigntiw,  nd 
those   vicissitudes  down  Uie  TaiiabU 
of  their   political  story,   afionb 
topic  in  geognipliical  specalttidn. 

The    princes   of  the«ie   houAM  •Mtj 
from  the  ancient  dukes  of  Alsace, 
title  of  rotmu  of  Hapsboig,  from 
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in  the  Aar  on  Switzerland,  tlieir  po- 
riirirnrr,  before  their  accession  to  the 
lliroae  of  Germany.  In  1273  count 
elected  kin^  of  the  Romans,  and 
Ma*(d  lite  ducby  on  his  son  Albert,  with 
hia,  th.>?»'f<Mv-  the  liouse  of  Austria  cono- 
Wfts-  !iy  was  formed  of  the  ancient 

iTKiat  'iial   part  of  Bavaria  situated 

on  the  nver  buns  ;  and  pajised  to  the  house  of 
as  a  fitrf  of  liie  empire,  on  the  extinc- 
thc  old  ducal  family.  The  counts  of 
at  that  time  possessed  a  great  part  of 
in  Switzerland,  and  a  considerable 
Saabu,  to  which,  in  1284,  were  added 
Carinthia,  and  Camiola.  But  All>ert, 
IS  dected  king  of  the  Roroaiu  in  1298, 
_  tbc  rerplutionary  troubles  of  Switzerland, 
idi  bappened  about  nine  years  after  his  ac- 
Mat  all  his  hereditary  posaessions  in 
t  cOBQtiy.  The  acquisition  of  Tyrol  in 
14  OHtle  »otne  addition,  and  Albert  II-  the 
pi  dnir  of  Auitria,  was  invested,  in  1438,  with 
■  UD|ic!nal  purple,  which  has,  ever  since  that 
ftodtbno  retained  by  his  descendants  in  almost 
aptad  >ucce$$ion.  The  emperor  Max- 
fnuidfittb«r  to  Charles  V.  acquired  the 
Uorjr  of  the  low  countries  by  marriage,  and 
\jkt  ■    '  li   son  Philip,  espousing   the 

ash  crown,  obtained  llie  pos- 
oi  uiii  KingiJom,  with  tlte  dominion  of 
I  Aamicui  colonics.  At  his  decea^ie  the 
li  kiafioau  of  Austria,  Spain,  and  Spanish 
IJCi,  MKendcd  to  his  successor  Charles  V. 
(■hart  the  year  1527,  added  tliose  of  llun- 
I  IMMibmij,  Moraria^  Silesia,  and  Lusatia, 
I  AuMfia  appeared  in  the  zenith  of  her 
f.  ta  MiC  Charles  V.  made  over  the 
nh  dGmmions,  and  the  Netherlands,  to  his 
PV.  ler  whom  they  suffered   con- 

Bkti  im;    the    seven   united  pro- 

of um  N eititerlands  entirely  throwing  off 
r  itttfiance.  In  ItHS,  at  the  conclusion  of 
Ikuw  ««ar«  war,  Austria  was  obliged  to 
^nn  the  two  prorinces  of  Lu&alia  and  Al- 
^Oldti^(  Ibe  fenoer  to  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
Ihi  hn«r  (o  the  king  of  France  ;  but  shortly 
V Ak  tnperor  Leopold,  son  of  Ferdinand  III. 
M  dbe  whole  of  Transylvania,  and  con- 
•■lar^'ini  tli8  boundaries  of  Hungary, 
■•^db  (e^  I  IS  occurred  ^  n  the  empire 

4>ic%B  '  VI.  when  the  peace  of 

■ds  ia  t7l<i,  and  die  Bamer  Treaty,  two 
li  iAenrarb,  added  Belgium,  the  duchy  of 
biy  the  kinfidoro  of  Naples,  and  the  island  of 
>iiait,  whidi  tait  was  six  years  afterwards 
baftd  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  for  the  isle 
■Cfly.  By  the  peact  of  I'assarowiti,  in  1718, 
VI,  aoquinxl  the  Baiinat  of  Terneswar, 
part  of  S«i>ia,  Bosnia,  and  Walachia; 
however,  except  the  Bannat,  were 
t  Porte  in  1739.  In  l73.'i,  after 
opposition  to  France,  the  king* 
lapleSf  and  the  islan<l  of  Sicily,  wt^re 
ruythc  Emprrur  lo  the  infant  Don 
•f  Spain,  io  exchange  for  the  duchies  of 
Hid  l*laomtia.  .\t  last,  after  various 
well  Ir  .   as  in  the  inward 

of  tfa«  tmpj.  VI.  died,  ia  1740, 

•L.   HI. 


and  with  him  ended  the  male  succession  of  the 
llap^burg  house  of  .Austria. 

hiaria  Theresa,  eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of 
the  deceased  emperor,  was  married,  in  1736,  Jo 
Francis  duke  of  Lorraine,  aAerwards  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany  ;  and  immediately  on  her  advance  to 
the  sovereignty  had  to  carry  on  a  long  and  ex- 
tensive war  against  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria, 
and  Spain ;  all  of  whom  made  pretensions  to 
some  part  or  parts  of  her  dominions.  AAer  a 
powerful  but  unsuccessful  struggle  for  empire, 
Prussia,  in  the  year  1742,  obtained  the  greater 
part  of  Silesia,  and  the  country  of  Glatz  ;  and 
Spain,  about  six  years  afterwards,  took  possession 
of  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Ouas- 
talla.  Tlie  war  of  1756  producing  no  remarkable 
change  of  territories,  tne  Austrian  boundaries 
continued  the  same,  with  little  variation,  till  the 
pnrtial  dismemberment  of  Poland,  in  1773,  when 
she  acquired  Galicia  and  l.adomaria;  and  was  still 
further  augmented,  in  1777,  by  the  addition  of 
tlie  Bukowine;  and  m  1778,  by  the  accession  of 
tlie  Innviertel  on  the  side  of  Bavana. 

The  first  emperor  of  the  Lorraine  branch  was 
Joseph  II.  who,  after  sharing  the  government 
with  his  mother  Maria  Theresa  for  several  years 
anterior  to  her  decea.sp,  was  fully  vested  with 
the  sovereignty  in  1780.  ills  reforms  in  the 
executive  branches  of  govemment,  abolition  of 
smecures,  suppression  of  convents,  modification 
of  the  depenaence  of  the  clergy  upon  Rome, 
and  the  perfect  toleration  of  all  dissenters,  though 
tliey  have  been  censured  as  the  extreme  of  im- 
prudence, were  decidedly  promoted  for  the  con- 
solidation of  his  immense  territories,  the  manu- 
mission of  his  subjects  from  the  civil  disabilities 
under  which  many  of  them  labored,  and  tlie 
establishment  of  a  more  worthy  system  of  re- 
gular administration.  To  whatever  extent  such 
measures  miRht  have  been  ncutndized  by  an  ob- 
vious precipitancy,  and  rashness  in  the  mode 
of  execution,  they  show  a  great  monarch,  in- 
fluenced by  the  best  of  principles,  laboring  in 
die  common  cause  of  humanity,  justice,  and  pa- 
triotism ;  directing  all  his  etforts  towards  die 
happiness  of  his  people,  and  the  welfare  of  tiis 
dominions.  It  is  said  that  a  visit  which  he  re- 
ceived from  pope  Pius  VI.  two  years  after  his 
accession,  Liiected  no  alteration  in  his  deiiigns. 
After  an  active  but  variable  reign,  rendered  re- 
markable towards  tlie  close,  by  a  new  war  with 
tlie  Turks,  he  died  on  tlie  20th  of  February, 
in  the  year  1790,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  I/Copold  II.  who  died  at  the  commence- 
ment of  tl^o  revolutionary  war,  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1792.  The  crown  of  Austria  then  de- 
scended to  his  eldest  son,  Francis  II.  the  present 
emperor,  and  the  sovereignly  of  the  grana  duchy 
of  Tuscajiy  to  his  second  son  Ferdinand.  From 
this  time  llie  empire  of  Austria  began  to  de- 
cline. 

At  this  period  the  population  of  tl/e  empire  was 
estimatiHl  at  25,000,000.  and  was  increased,  in 
1 706,  by  the  accession  of  a  great  part  of  Poland, 
which  was  then  finally  dismembered  and  divided 
between  Austria,  Russia, and  Prussia;  but  it  was 
reduced  to  little  more  than  its  former  amount  the 
following  year  by  ceding  to  France,  Lombardy,  the 
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Netherlands,  and  all  the  Austrian  districts  on  tlie 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  ThcNvarof  1799  gave  early 
hopes  of  success,  but  the  withdniwment  of  Russia 
fVom  the  coalition,  and  tlie  fatal  days  of  Marengo 
and  Hohenlinden,  obliged  Austria  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  France  in  1801 ;  in  which,  although 
she  obtained  Saltzburg  and  Berchtologadcn,  she 
was  deprived  of  nearly  all  her  Venetian  states. 
Tlie  third  war,  in  1805,  praved  still  shorter  and 
more  disastrous:  and  alter  tlie  ovi^rtlirow  at 
Ulm  and  Austerlitz,  the  remainder  of  the  Vene- 
tian states,  Tyrol  and  Suabian  print-ipalities,  con- 
taining a  population  of  3,000,000,  jyere  gi?en  as 
the  price  of  |)eace;  a  period  was  likewise  put  to 
the  Germanic  constitution,  and  ih^  title  of  Em- 
peror of  Austria  substituted  for  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  King  of  the  Romans.  Iti  iB09  the 
resistjince  of  Spain  to  Eluonaparte  prompted  Aus- 
tria to  enter  u])on  a  new  wur  with  France.  Her 
army  w:is  numerous  and  well  disciplined,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  French  was  employed  iu  the 
peninsula;  but  the  decided  neutrality  of  Prussia, 
and  tlie  circumstance  of  Russia  and  Bavaria,  with 
the  states  composing  the  confedenition  of  the 
Rhine,  taking  part  against  Austria,  enabled  Bona- 
parte to  acquire  a  decided  victory,  and  once  more 
to  enter  Vienna.     This  led  to  fiirther  losses,  but 


left  tlie  emperor  no  alternative  but  a  tli 
terms  were  the  union  of  the  emperor's] 
Willi  Napoleon  in  marriage,  and  the  tat 
considerable  territory  and  population | 
the  provinces  of  Camiola,  Trieste,  VU 
greater  part  of  Croatia,  and  Afrni 
(^alicia,  tlie  circle  of  Zamosc,  a  circlfe 
Galicia,  the  greater  half  of  liansruckvj 
Innviertel,  Berclitols^den,  and  Saltd 
whole  including  4.5,000  square  miles  all 
three  millioiu  and  a  half  of  inhabitants, 
remained  overawed  by  France  until! 
atruction  of  tlie  French  armies  in  Rui^ 
she  again  asserted  her  independen 
the  subsequent  success  of  the  allies  i 
her  in  more  than  her  former  splend 
ninety-third  act  of  llic  Congress  a 
restored  nearly  all  that  had  been  lost,' 
succeeding  one  annexed  several  olliel 
side  of  Italy,  which  more  than  compel 
the  remaining  deficiency.  The  domiou 
Austrian  empire,  as  fixed  by  tliis  con^tr 
according  to  Blumenbach,  been  dif 
twenty-one  provinces,  or  goveromenn 
the  four  dependent  states.  To  these  I 
tlie  following  extent  and  populati 
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Ger.  tq.  milc«. 


lay 
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The  kingdom  of  Bohemia      .     .     .     , 

The  roarj^viate  of  Moravia 

The  dukedom  of  Silesia 

Austria  below  the  Eniu 

CcT.  iq.  milM.     Inhabilanu. 

{Austria  above  the  Entis     .    *     .     151-86  417,025^ 

Circle  of  tha  Inn  and  Uansi^ck         5992  197,537  C 

Saluburgh 132'54  141,6993 

The  ducky  of  Styria 

The  duchy  of  Carinthia     .     .     ♦ 

jTllyria 19061  358,831  i 

€  Part  of  Croatia 6034  108,205  5 

The  coast  district  

Tyrol  and  Voralberg      .     .  

The  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  ...  .     . 

The  goTemment  ofDalmatia       ,...,. 

The  kingdom  of  Galicia 

Civil  Hungary,  Croatia  and  SclaroDia      .     .  ... 

Civil  TransylvaHia ^ 

Transyli-anian  military  frontiers > 

Bannat  frontiers        ...,,. 

Sclavonian  frontiers ... 

Waiasdiner  military  government      ....... 

Carlstadter  mihtary  government 

Bannat  regiments 


II. — Df.pehdent  States. 

Grand  dukedom  of  Tuscany , 

Dukedom  of  Modena        

Dukedom  of  Massa  and  Carrara^  with  Garfagnana 
Dukedom  of  Parma 


956-80 

41764 

86  85 

363-65 


344-32 

398-98 
190-90 

250-95 

176  18 
520-44 
867-50 
274-94 
LW612 
4097-06 

1118-70 

186-00 
139-40 

67  40 
160  40 

54-20 


12,204-43 


43100 
92-31 
•2300 

101-62 


647-93 


I.I 


1. 


AtSTnu,  San   Felippi  de,  a  city  of  South     10**  31'  N.    Then'  •- '  -r  «m>n  p| 

America,  in  the  province  and  government  of  same  name,  four  I                  th-wotd 

Cumana,  forty-eight   miles  from  Cumana,  and         Ai"STatACVs,ni „,..  v   i 

conUiDiD?  250  famiUes.    Long,  es'*  41'  W.,  Ui.  named  by  Uthun  the  Austnaa 


At'STRO  Armicrs  ihe  S.  S.  W.  wind. 

AUSTROMANCV.  Acvtromasti*.  properly 

AnotEi  iOOtlMByin^>  or  %  vain  method  of  pre* 

teiiaf  Aitorily,  from  obserTatioiu  of  the  winds. 

AlSmiCJl'S,  or  OsTUBcrs,  in  ornitholofcy, 

Ifodawk ;  from  whence  we  usually  call  a  f^- 

tUUtt,  wHo  keeps  Ihat  kind  of   liawiu,  an  os- 

trnfCT-    In  .ircieot  deeds,   there  has  been  re- 

irr  t  to  the  lord,  unum  austurcuin. 

■  I,  in  lloman  antiquity,  a  military 
ohlct,  siiiuUi  to  that  of  bossan  among  the  mo- 

OBHL 

AUTETflCUA,  the  name  given  by  the  nalires 
to  a  nptm  of  southern  Africa,  on  the  east  of  the 
CtptM  Good  Uope;  and  signifying,  in  tlteir 
knninf  tfie  land  of  honey.  It  now  forms  part 
of  MOtftrict  of  Zwelieqdam,  and  is  represcntc<i 
tf  Viflhat  ts  a  delightful  region,  havin(r  a  great 
iMMNof  aiffiuK  and  scepery,  great  fertility,  and 
rfil im I  of  honey.  It  was  partially  inha- 
htd  hf  Otildk  oolonist»,  wlulst  in  possession  of 
i*  Mtjoo;  but  it  has  been  much  improTed 
MS  it  eune  under  the  authority  of  the  English. 
Hlblads  with  all  the  wild  animals  common  to 
nariMnAfrii-a.  See  Zwcllemdam. 

AITENOW,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govem- 
■Mit  of  K.10*,  eighteen  mdes  W.  S.  W.  of 
Idtaevkier. 

■AUTER  Dboit,  in  law,  is  where  persons  sue, 
mmtaai,  in  another's  right;  as  executors,  ad- 

i^MKUOtS,  &C. 

Arm  Vie  ;  in  law,  a  person  who  holds  an 
■Mi  kf  ibe  life  of  anoUier  is  usually  called 
Mart  per  auter  Tie. 


AITMLKTICATE,^ 

Ami»'iir4UiT, 

Unu' lie  AtJ(  CSS, 

ARinm'cmr, 

AmuncK, 

Ario'ticklt, 

AftnsTicK'stuA 


Gr.  av9ivTiKvst  LaL 
cum  aucloritate,  with 
authority.  Cerlo  auc- 
tore,  the  author  being 
well  known;  to  make 
known  the  author,  to 
give  up  Uie  aullior,  or 
authonty ;   to  refer  to  ; 


Umtltn  lafbrmalion ;  to  touch  for  tlie  truth  of 
•  MMMBt.    Authentic  seems  to  have  been  the 

BipilhMlbr  a  physician  regularly  bred  or 
L  Tht  diploma  of  a  licentiate  runs, '  Au- 
^■te  licentiatut.' 

ItMy,  b  nffttttA  by  T»f«*t«n  and  tecordn 
■AMy  tmi  ariMlMlfy  made,  yet  prrwracd  for 
Hill  |-  >«|  !>■— e.  tf«/I.  Henry  VIII. 

Bb  ftitt  m  dnbioua,  aad  not  ytt  mUkmticoBjf 
Bmm't  y^i^mr  Btnmnt 


bttfon  lioac  of  memory,  we  have 
neorit,  bw  ooly  truucripu.         HaU. 

lt««  an  wont  bw  ^nu  aulJttiUieA  will 
kMipHMrlhroagh  hlfhtst  hcayea  to  bring. 

Miliaiu 

Mktjgfi  tk'  amkmaiak  new  to  hear. 
Of  wkM  Am  K«aM'd  hafon  with  Je«loua  fear. 

or  forbida  any  thing 

ilwni  ia  aoMM  Uw  of  Cod  which 

•r  fafMda  it  ilm.  8mtk, 

Wt  enMBrr'a  \u  ba  wdaiftood 
TW  ai<A«ia«iiii  narit  of  tlM  «1m1, 
I  flMIt  *am^  lfeBSv*a  actt  oo  all  that's  great  and 


Nothing  ran  be  more  pleasant  thm  to  te«  virtuoaoc 
about  a  cabinet  of  mcdaU,  descanting  apnn  the  raluc, 
rarity,  and  anthenlieainem  of  the  severa]  pieees. 

AJSMm. 

The  nations  that,  aiccofdlog  to  the  best  authemUcatfd 

history,  appear  to  have  been  first  civilised,  were  those 

that  dwelt  aroand  the  coast  of  the  Medilerrancaa  sea. 

Smilk'i  Wealth  of  Nationt. 

ALTHENTICS,  AuTHEffric*,  in  the  civil 
law,  is  a  name  given  to  the  Novels  of  Justinian. 
The  reason  of  the  denomination  is  not  well  known. 
Alciat  will  have  it  to  have  been  first  given  diem 
by  Accursius.  These  novels  were  originally  com- 
posed in  Greek,  and  afterwards  translated  into 
Latin  by  tlie  patrician  Julian,  who  reduced  lliem 
into  less  compass.  And  in  the  time  of  Bulgaris, 
there  was  a  second  version  made,  more  exact  and 
literal,  though  not  quite  so  elegant  as  the  former. 
This  translation  being  preferred  by  Accursius,  he 
called  it  autlientica,  by  way  of  preference  to  that 
of  Julian,  as  being  more  conformable  to  the  ori- 
ginal. They  are  hereby  distinguished  from  some 
other  publications  of  later  imperial  constitutions, 
which  are  not  regarded  as  of  much  autliority. 

AL'TMI  E,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  in  the 
department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  (alls  into 
tlie  ica  between  the  Socrune  and  the  Cancbe. 

AUTHON  (John  d').  a  French  historian  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  abbot  of  Angle  in  Poitou.  He 
wrote  the  history  of  France  from  1490  to  1508, 
which  has  never  been  all  printed.  Ue  died  in 
1523. 

AUTUOR,  V.  8c  B.*^  Some  contend  for  ilie 
Au'thorcss,  I  Latin  mtctor,  from  ciu- 

Avtuor'itativc,  I  geo,  outturn,  to  increase, 
Author'itativelt,  ]  i.  e.  lo  cany  on  an  un- 
Aotmor'itt,  >dertaking.     It  seems  to 

Acthoriza'tioN',  I  relate  more  to  tlie  ground 
Aii'TUORizt,  than  lo  the  form  of  iLc 

Ai''iuoBLESS,  work.     Others  refer  its 

Ad'thorshiv.  J  origin  lo  avOivTtxu^,  or 

the  root  which  it  represents.  W'liether  this  ety- 
mology be  admitted  or  not,  tlie  verb  and  its  cor- 
rehuives  convey  the  ideas  of  beginning,  creation^ 
foundation,  invention,  countenance,  support,  and 
power. 

They  coiuider  the  main  consent  of  all  the  chorehoa 
in  the  whole  world,  witnessing  the  sacred  omlhDTitjf  of 
Scripture,  evvr  sithence  the  first  publication  thereof, 
even  till  this  present  day  and  hoar  Hooker. 

ISAB.    fl  bat  man,  prond  mao, 
Drest  in  a  litUe  brief  authority. 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  moat  SMiifcd, 
His  glauy  essence  like  an  aagry  upt. 
Plays  such  fasLaatick  iricka  before  high  heav'n. 
As  makes  the  angels  weep. 

Stakfptare.  Mtnmr*  for  Maamrt, 
Idle  old  man. 
That  stilt  would  manage  ihoae  atitkoritia 
That  be  bath  giv'n  away  *.  Id.  Kimg  Lear, 

That  which  is  the  strength  of  their  amity,  shall 
prove  the  immediate  author  of  their  variaaoe. 


I  know,  my  lord. 
If  law,  oMthorily,  and  pow'r  deny  not. 
It  will  gjD  hard  with  poor  Antonio.  U, 

Bnt  I  lafler  imH  a  woman  io'  teach,  nor  to  tiauqi 
autfWm'ly  over  the  man,  but  to  be  in  silence. 

War  mends  but  few,  bat  ipoils  moltiiudet^  it  Ugi> 
timatea  rapine,  and  amtkoritei  murther. 

Jeremy  Tofflor. 

Xa 


AUT 
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Altbonfh  thrit  inteatioa  be  •inc«*r«,  yet  dolh  il  no- 
torioiuly  iUcagthpu  vulgar  errour,  and  authuricf  opi- 
nion* injurious  unto  iruLli.       Br<ntn'i  Vidpar  Errourt, 

Now  wbiic  tbe  tortur'ti  tavagr,  lums  arOuod, 
And  fling*  abnut  hii  toasa,  impatient  of  the  wound  ; 
The  wound's  great  author  doM  at  hand  provoke* 
Hia  rage.  Dtyden't  Fablu, 

Younelf  fint  made  that  title  which  I  claim, 

Pint  bid  me  love,  and  oNiAoniv'd  my  fl%m». 

Drydtn. 

The  oMigation  of  taws  ariiea  not  from  their  matter, 
but  fmm  th«ir  aJtnisiion  and  reccpiioD,  and  aMhori- 
tatinn  in  this  kingdom.  Halt. 

Power  ariiing  from  ftrcagth,  \%  alwayt  in  tho«c 
that  nre  govcrnrj,  who  arc  many  :  but  authority  aris- 
iug  from  opinion,  ii  in  those  that  govern,  who  are 
few.  Temple. 

The  woods  ue  fitter  lo  give  rule*  than  diics, 
when;  those  that  call  themselves  civil  and  rational, 
go  out  of  their  way,  by  the  authority  of  example. 

Loche. 

The  faith  or  penuasion  of  a  ffiv'uio  rcrcUtiou  is  a 

Divine  faith,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  object  of 

it.  but  likewise  in  respect  lo  the  author  of  it,  which  is 

the  Divine  spirit.  TUlobtOH. 

From  hk  loins 

Vew  atitkort  of  dt«>ension  spring ;  from  him 

Two  branchea,  that  in  hosting  long  contend 

For  sov'rcign  sway.  Philipi, 

A  man;  decisive  proof  cannot  be  given  of  the  full 
conviction  of  the  British  nation,  that  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution  did  not  authoriMe  them  to  elect 
kings  at  pleasure,  than  their  contiuuini;  to  adopt  a 
plan  of  hcreditaxY  protestant  succession  in  the  old  line. 

Burhc. 

AUTOCABDALI,  in  sntiquity,  an  order  of 
musicians,  who  wore  an  ivy  crown  or  garland. 
Scalij^er  seems  to  rank  tliem  in  the  number  of 
naimi. 

AUTOCEPHALUS ;  from  orroc,  ipse,  and 
cc^oXj;,  head ;  a  person  who  has  no  one  over 
him.  This  denomination  was  given,  by  the 
Greeks,  lo  certain  archbishops  who  were  ex- 
empted from  ihe  jurisdiction  of  patriarchs.  There 
were  several  other  bishops  in  ihe  east,  who  were 
autocephali ;  and  in  ihe  west  those  of  Karenna 
preiend  to  tlie  same  right. 

AUTOCHTHONES,  an  anpellaUon  assumed 
by  some  nations,  importing  tnat  they  sprung,  or 
were  produced,  from  the  same  soil  wnich  they 
still  inhabited.  In  this  sense  autocdiones  atnoant< 
to  the  same  with  aborigines.  Tlie  Athenians  va- 
lued themselves  on  dieir  being  autochtiiones, 
self-born,  or  ynyiviti,  earth-bom  ;  see  Attica, 
it  being  the  prevailing  opinion  among  the 
ancients  that,  in  the  beginning,  the  e«rth,  by 
some  pmiific  power,  produced  men,  as  it  still 
does  plants. 

All  r<  )V  IIAT,      -x      G  r.  owroc  himself,  and 

•AnToti'RASY,  I  Kparoi,  fM!)Wor;  the  pos- 

AtrrocRAT'jcAi.,      ^sessor   of  uncontrollable 

Al'tocratob'kai..  J  power.  The  emperor  of 
r  •  !i'<l  the  •  autiMTut  of  a\\  iJie  Russias.' 

will  is  al"i»olut<;';  it  is  its  own  rrnoa  : 
It  u  :  ..  ..  |>rn<li>ccr  and  the  ground  of  ail  its  arts, 
1<  Djove4  not  tiy  the  external  impvLse  or  inclinuion 
of  ub'-cts,  bui  diriermute*  ilAelf  by  an  )»b«otute  »ut»- 
eriify.  Smtth'i  Sfrmoiu,  x. 

Tb*  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  in  r««pect  uf 
the  same  divintty,  have  tho  s>uue  airfwratsrieiii 
power,  dominion,  and  authotily. 


AUTOCR.\TOR;  from  avroc,  himself, 
Koaroc,  power ;  a  person  vesti-d  with  an  a! 
imlependent  power,  by  which  he  is  rendered  t» 
accountable  to  any  other  for  his  actions      ~ 
power  of  the  Athenian  generals,  or  comm; 
was  usually  limited  :  so  that  at  the  ex 
their  office,  ihcy  were  liable  to  render 
of  their  administration.  But,  on  eitrao 
casions,  they  were  exempted  from  Uiis 
and  sent  with  uncontrollable  authority:  in  « 
case  they  were  styled  Avrorparopfc-     Tlic  < 
people  also  applied  the  name  to  some  of 
ambassadors,  wno  were  vested  with  a  full  p 
of  delerminiuv;  matters  according   to  tiietr 
discretion.     These  were  denominated   H^k 
AvrocparoptCi    suid  resembled   our   pleatpo 
tiaries. 

AUTO  DA  FE,  or  act  of  faith.     See  Art 

AUTODIDACTUS  ;  from  avro^  and  W« 
to  learn ;  a  person  self-taught,  or  who  has 
no  master  or  assistant  of  his  studies. 

AUTOGENIAL;  from  avnc  xndyvfinf^ 
beget,  self-begotten. 

AllTOGLYPHUS  Lapis,  a  stone  mentrt 
by  Plutarch,  as  havin?  nuturiilly  impressed  a 
the  figure  of  Cybele.  It  is  said  to  have  been  fo 
in  Sagari*  a  river  of  I^ersia.  Doubtless  rf 
such  stone  ever  existed,  tlie  priests  had  it  n 
to  deceive  the  people. 

AUrOGKAPH,  avroc,  myself,  and  ypa 
I  write.     An  orii;inal  manuscript. 

He  did  accurately  describe  ana  turn  iBIO 
frooi  the  originiLi  auloffraphe  ia  Ckmbridge  piil 
brtiry.  Wood'4  Atkiemt  0am 

AUTOLITHOTOMUS,  one  who  cuts 
self  for  the  stone.    Of  this  we  have  a  T<?ry 
ordinary   instance  given  by   lleuclius,  ia 
Ephemerides  of  the  Academy  NataraCunO( 
dec.  1,  an.  3,  obs.  192. 

AUTOLOGIST  :  from  ovroc,  self,  and 
speech  ;  one  who  speaks  much  of  himself. 

AUTOLO(;Y,  speaking  of  or  to  one'i  i 

AUTOLOL/E,  an  ancient  people  otJdMm 
nia,  descended  from  the  CJ«tuli.    They  c 
all  their  nei;;h)Kinr3  in  running. 

AUTOLYCUS,  in  fabulous  history,  a 
Mercury  by  Chione,  a  daughter  of  Dxdaiioo. 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts,   famous  for  his 
iiing  as  a  thief     After  stealing  the  flocki  of 
neiglibours,  he  altered  their  marks,  ai 
them   with  his   own.      But    Sisyph 
.tolus,  discovered  his  craft;  and  when 
stole  his  flocks,  he  picked  out  his  own  by  » 
which  he  had  made  under  their  feet.     ITie 
fice  of  Sisyphus  pleased  Autolycus  so  mticb, 
he  directly  formed  an   ititini:icy  wttli  hiia, 
even  allowed  him  frvoly  to  enjoy  the 
of  his  daughter  Anticlea,  who  bccania  pi 
of  Ulysses,    and  was   soon  after  espoi 
Laertes. 

At'TOLTcr^,  a  Greek  mathematician 
ironoinpr  of  Pituii',  in  ,T-'nlia,  who  fl< 
about  -  ' 

tor  in  'all 

discipli-  ui    I  '•  Mii.i'f-s^or  n/ 

lutle.     IIJN  .  a  Trcktbe 

Movable  ^ipli... ,   ^ ,.i^^;   by  Ihuypodv 

Greek  and   latin,  Hvo.  at  Strasburg,  ta  ll 
ud  in  a  Latin  translation  in  the  Synopaiti 
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VOBMba  of  Menenntts,  published  in  4to.  at 
iuii^ni  1644 ;  and  -dlno  a  Treatise  on  the  Rising 
tA  Sethn^  of  th«  Stars,  edited,  with  the  fomifcr 
I  '.  ■  Mas^podjus.  Diop.  Laert,  Vit.  Arcesii. 
\  <  inrc.  tntn.  ii.  p.  8»>.  Montuda,  Uisl. 

-    I'>2. 

.  called  also  Hiera,  one  of  the 

^;v.»w.  ...  .^.^itd  on  the  north  of  Crete,  said 

[  to  kkvt  oaei^ed  out  of  tlie  sea,  between  (he 

■buds  Then  andThenma,  in  the  fifUi  year  of  tlie 

cnpcror  Claudius  ;  in  extent  thirty  stadia. 

AlTOM'AT<^N,  J      Gr.  Awo/iaroc-   Ex.  fta- 
ActoWatods,       J-  riji',  frusira,  vel  uaofimi,  ex- 
LtrTOKA'Tic.        J  citor.       Someihtafr    self- 
dehTing  iU  motion  from  intenml  raa- 

QMbi  tr  mittmMttm  oigan*,  whereby  we  di«tin' 
t»  have  so  mcQtioxi  in  nacii-nt  writer*, 

Urotcn't  Vulgar  ErrouTt, 

tgrraUr  to  undrntand  the  ul  wketrby  the 
>bv«*n«  the  motiona  of  the  gremt  trntomtttom, 
m  Icanird  the  inihgu««  of  policy. 

GlanviUe't  Seepiu. 

rcimiiiutanr«>s  fnr  wkich  the  automata 
tVkiimt  wtmt  emiocDt,  may  be  reduced  to  foar. 

WiUniu. 

»»r»To*  fnay  he  briber  defined,  a  ma- 
i  by  means  of  weights, 
If,  &c.  OS  to  move  for  a 
jer4M«'  tinir,  IS  II  cndu*:^  with  aiiirnai  life. 
AmdiBi  lo  ttiis  definition,  clocks,  watches, 
■llllBracV--  •  -'at  Vind  may  be  ninked  as 
*^ftm  «  but  the  word   is  most 

■^■■Jy  j^i  I .-udi  machine*  a^  are  made 

*4»f3nn  of  men  Mid  other  animals,  at  the 
•^  BB»e  t1.,i«  tl.  ir  intenial  macluntry  is  so 
"■■UnJ,  ■  em  %oluntarily  to  aft  like 

^UuaU  sent.     It  has  fallen  in  the 

^  rf  Ik*  wmrr  ol  thii  paper  to  have  been 
■wia  frwtoH^f-itons  on  this  subject  for  some 
?*Spu(,  '^>ii>g  that  the  whole  direc- 

*••<)(  8.1  .  i»iu«  to  Uit'se  inventions 

■•  U  pv  T  in  amusing,  rather 

^  Bj  I  .1   machmes,  he  has 

'*■>  8ilcru.)i>{-u  i. mist  It  with  considering  the 
P^tnof  man  as  a  mere  animal  machine,  in  coii- 
*M«iUi  (*-■-  ■■■•■•■•ions;  the  highest  and  best 
•'•Uh.j  oiions. 

^MitPd  .,_!._ IS  have  frequently  amused 

*^Mi««t  and  the  public  wnh  the  nicely-ba- 

*^  powtrs  of  man   as   a   propai^ting  and 

^'m  BumAl,   and   philosophers   and   divines 

■'fttttnTe  DS  that   h^  is,  in  other  and  higher 

'      '       '  'tie  of  a  superior  descrip- 

rrence  lo  Uie  latter  grave 

•  •re,  take  it  for  granted  in 

i«  a  machine,  and  shall  not 

!'>r  him  any  higher  preten- 

Jun;;  of  bis  impulses  as  an 

"     r  influences  to  which 

t-'ing,  if  such  he  be  ; 

.  >..  uce  to  our  readers  a 

lor  the  honor  of  having 

of  imitating^  portions  of  his 

I  exercise — and  isolated  ac- 

\   -■   nd,     Vihat  wonder,  if,  in 

^  i/np*m  ^  liMM  efforts,  our  arusts  should 


occasionally    have   struck   off  a  complete   and 
clever  duck,  a  learned  fly,  or  a  royal  eagle! 

Automata  have  been  favorite  objects  of  me- 
chanical contrivance  from  a  very  early  p«rio<I. 
If  tlie  term,  indeed,  may  be  allowed  to  include 
what  some  writers  have  considered  under  it, 
their  history  would  quickly  swell  into  a  volume. 
The  cek'bniied  Glanville,  for  instnnce,  speiiks  of 
'  the  art  whereby  tlie  Almighty  governs  the  mo- 
tions of  the  great  automaton'  of  the  universe  ! 
Bishop  W'ilkins  ranks  the  sphere  of  Archimed<*» 
amongst  the  avroftara  orara,  *  or  such  as 
move  only  according  to  the  contrivance  of  their 
several  parts,  and  not  according  to  their  whole 
frame.'  It  was,  in  feet,  an  early  orrery,  accord- 
ing to  Claudiau : 

Jijfiil>T  in  pan-o  cura  cemerel  xthcra  vitro, 
Ri«it,  rt  aJ  m\wxoi  talta  dicta  d«dit ; 

BucciDt;  niartali»  |irogrrsKn  poU-ntia  cune? 
Jam  meiM  in  fmi^ili  ludilur  orbc  labor,  &c 

TIlis  learned  prehile  has  even  extended  tlie 
application  of  the  term  to  machines  moved,  in 
consequence  of  their  peculiar  construction,  by 
external  forces  or  elements,  as  mills,  ships,  itc. 
Its  modem  acceptation,  however,  and  that  U> 
which  we  shiiU  restrict  ourselves,  will  not  in- 
clude all  machines  ttiut  are  self,  or  internally 
moved.  It  is  confined  to  the  mechanical  imita- 
tions of  the  functions  and  actions  of  living  ani- 
mals, and  particularly  those  of  man. 

The  celebrated  story  of  the  stitue  of  Memnon, 
one  of  the  wonders  of  Ancient  Egypt,  has  some 
pretensions  to  lead  the  way  in  this  historical 
sketch.  We  have  positive  testimony  (Strabo, 
lib.  xvii.)  to  the  circuinsUiiice  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful sounds  being  emitted  from  this  statue,  at 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  ;  and  from  the 
pedestiil,  after  tlie  statue  w-i*  overthrown.  What 
waii  the  contrivance  in  this  case,  it  may  be  vain 
to  conjecture;  but  automata  are,  by  profession, 
a  puzzling  race.  If  a  certain  disposition  of 
strings,  exposed  to  the  rare6tction  of  the  air,  or 
to  the  morning  and  evening  breezes,  after  the 
manner  of  our  ^Kolian  harps,  produced  these 
sounds;  or  if  any  method  of  arranging  the  in- 
ternal apertures  so  as  to  receive  them  from  a 
short  distance,  were  the  artifice,  a  considerable 
.icquainlance  with  the  science  of  music,  and 
with  accouslics  generally,  vrill  be  argued.  Wil- 
kins  quotes  a  musical  invention  of  Cornelius 
Drebel,  of  similar  pretensions,  which  '  being  set 
in  the  sunshine,  would,  of  itself,  render  a  aofk 
and  ple:i.sant  harmony,  but  being  removed  into 
the  shade  would  presently  become  silent.' 

The  statues  and  the  tlight  of  Danlalus  are 
equally  famous,  and,  perhaps,  fabulous.  Ari.s- 
totle,  however,  speaks  of  the  former  in  his 
treatise  De  Anima,  lib.  i.  c.  3.  as  successfiil 
imitations  of  the  human  figure  and  human  func- 
tions in  walking,  running,  6tc.  and  attempts  to 
account  for  their  motions  by  the  concealment  o 
quicksilver. 

Aichytas'  flying  dove,  originally  mentioned  in 
Favonnus,  is  another  of  the  ancient  automata 
The  inventor  is  »:iid  to  have  flourished  about 
B.  C.  400,  and  was  a  Tylhiigorean  philosopher 
at  Tarentum.  It  was  made  of  wood,  and  the 
principal  clrcuioslatice  of  its  histoi)-,  which  F«- 
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vorinus  mentions,  that  is  lilce  some  other  birds 
of  too  much  wing,  when  it  alighted  on  the  ground, 
it  could  not  raise  itself  up  again.  Aulus  Gel- 
lius,  in  his  Noctes  Atticx,  attempts  to  account 
for  its  flight,  by  obserrinp,  *  Ita  cmt  scilicet  li- 
bramenlis  stispcnsuni,  et  aura  »piritus  inclusa 
atqiic  occultfi  consituin,'  Sec.  that  it  was  '  sus- 
pended by  bnlanciiis:,  and  moved  by  a  secretly 
enclosed  aura  or  spirit.' 

Friar  Bacon,  we  all  know,  made  a  brazen  head 
that  could  speak,  and  that  seems  to  have  assisted, 
in  no  small  degree,  in  proclaiming  him  a  magician. 
Albertus  Magnus  is  also  said  to  have  devoted 
thirty  years  of  his  life  to  the  construction  of  an 
automaton,  which  the  celebmted Thomas  Aquinas 
broke  purposely  to  pieces.  Men,  treated  as 
these  were  by  tlie  age  in  which  they  lived,  had 
no  encouragement  to  hope  that  any  details  of 
their  labors  would  reach  posterity. 

Amongst  tlie  curiosities  of  his  day,  Walchius 
mentions  an  iron  spider  of  great  ingenuity.  In 
size  it  did  not  exceed  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of 
our  houses,  and  could  creep  or  climb  with  any 
of  them,  wanting  none  of  their  powers,  except,  of 
which  nothing  is  said,  the  formation  of  its  web. 
Various  writers  of  credit,  particularly  Kircher, 
Porta,  and  bishop  Wilkins,  relate  tliat  the  celt?- 
brated  Flegiomonlanus  l^John  MuUer)  of  Nu- 
remberg, ventured  a  loftier  flight  of  art.  He  is 
said  to  have  constructed  a  self-moved  wooden 
eagle,  which  descended  toward  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  as  he  approached  the  gates  of  Nu- 
remberg, saluted  him,  and  hovered  over  his 
person  as  he  entered  the  town.  This  philosopher, 
according  lo  the  same  authonties,  also  produced 
an  iron  fly,  which  would  jtart  from  his  hand  at 
table,  and  after  tiying  round  to  each  of  the 
guests,  returned,  as  if  weaned,  to  the  protection 
of  his  master. 

An  hydraulic  clock,  presented  to  the  emperor 
Charlemagne,  by  the  caliph  Ilaroun  al  Rascliid, 
merits  record  in  the  history  of  these  inventions. 
It  excited  the  admiration  of  all  Europe  at  the 
period  of  its  arrival.  Twelve  small  doors  di- 
vided the  dial  into  the  twelve  hours,  and  opened 
successively  as  each  hour  arrived,  when  a  ball 
fell  from  the  aperture  on  a  brazen  bell  and 
struck  the  time,  the  door  remaining  open.  At 
the  conclusion  of  every  twelve  hours,  twelve 
mountctl  knights,  haudTOmely  caparisoned,  came 
out  simultaneously  from  the  dial,  rode  round  the 

Elate,  and  closed  the  doors.  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his 
ist  volume  of  Travels  (part  iii.  Scandinavia, 
sec.  1.  4to.  1819),  mentions  a  similar  contri- 
vance in  a  clock  at  Lubeck,  of  tlte  high  antiquity 
of  1405.  Over  the  face  is  an  image  of  Jesus 
Christ,  on  cither  side  of  which  are  folding- 
doorSf  which  fly  open  every  day  as  the  clock 
ithkes  twelve.  A  set  of  figures,  representing 
*he  twelve  a|>ostles,  then  march  forth  on  the  left 
hand,  and,  bowing  to  our  Saviour's  image  as 
tliey  pa%s  in  succession,  enter  tlic  door  on  the 
right.  On  the  termination  of  the  procession  the 
doors  close.  This  dock  is  also  remarkably  com- 
plete, for  the  age,  in  its  astronomical  apparatus ; 
repreii-ntuii;  the  pluce  of  the  sun  and  moon  in 
the  ecliptic,  the  moon's  age,  icv.  Similar  ap- 
pendages to  i'loi'ks  and  time- nieces  became  too 
common,  at  the  b<»ginning  of  llie  last  century,  to 


deserve  particular  notice.  We  should  itot, ' 
ever,  omit  some  of  the  productions  of  tbe" 
Droz  family,  of  Neufchatel.  About  the  mid(fl 
of  last  century,  tlie  elder  Le  Droz  presented  i 
dock  to  the  king  of  Spain,  witli  a  sheep  aiM 
dog  attached  to  it.  The  bleating  of  the  foma 
was  admirably  correct,  as  an  imitation  ;  and  di 
dog  vras  placed  in  custody  of  a  basket  of  luoH 
fruit.  If  any  one  removes!  the  fruit,  he  wouU 
growl,  snarl,  gnash  his  teeth,  and  endeavour  ip 
bite,  until  it  was  restored. 

'llie  son  of  this  artist  was  the  original  mveiitw 
of  the  musical  boxes,  whach  have  of  late  bm 
imported  iuto  this  country.  Mr.  €ollinsiio,  * 
correspondent  of  Dr.  Hutton's,  thus  dearly  d»- 
scribes  this  fascinating  toy  in  a  letter  to  ifca 
doctor,  inserted  in  h«  Mathematical  and  Philo- 
sophicat  Dictionary: — *  When  at  Gerievi,  1 
called  upon  Droz,  son  of  the  original  Droz,  of  1* 
Chaux  de  Fond,  where  I  also  went.  lie  ihowed 
me  an  oval  gold  snufl'-box,  about,  if  I 
right,  four  inches  and  a-half  long,  by  three  i 
broad,  and  about  an  inch  and  a-half  thick, 
double,  having  an  horizonul  partition ; 
may  be  considered  as  one  box  placed  on  i 
with  a  lid,  of  cour^,  to  each  box.  Oi 
tained  snufT;  in  the  other,  as  soon  as 
was  opened,  tliere  rose  up  a  very  cma 
green  enamelled  gold,  sitting  upon  a  i 
Immediately  tins  minute  curiosity 
tail,  shook  its  wings,  opened  its  bill 
enamelled  gold,  and  poured  forth,  minute  I 
was  (being  only  three-quarters  of  an  inch  T 
the  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail)  such 
and  melodious  son;  as  would  have  filled 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  square  witli  its  bar 

In  Ozanam's  Mathematical    Uecreati 
have  an  account,  by  the  inventor,  M.  Canu 
an  elegant  amusement  of  Louis  XI V .  when  a  | 
It  repr»eated  a  lady  proceeding  to  court,  ' 
small  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  attend 
her  coachman,  footman,  and  page.  \\'heot" 
chine  was  placed  at  the  end  of  a  table  of 
size,  the  coachman  smacked  his  whip,  thcl 
started  off  with  all  tiie  natural  rootioB 
whole  equipage  drove  on  to  the  fiuther  ( 
of  the  tible ;  it  would  now  turn  at 
in  a  regular  way,   and   proceed   to 
the  table  opposite  to  whkh  tlte  prime  i 
the  caniagv  siupp«Kl,  the  page  alighted 
the  door,  and  ilie  bdy  came  out  with  a  | 
which  she  presented  with  a  courtay  to  i 
ing  young  monarch.     ITie  return  was  ••jn 
order.     After  appearing  to  await  the  plca^ 
the  prince  for  a  short  time,  the  lady  courtB**| 
again,    and   re-entered   the   i'hari(.>t,   th^ 
mounted  behind,  the  coachman  flourt 
whip,  and  the  footmao^  after  ruaiungaf 
resumed  hin  place. 

About   tl)c   same   period,    M.  Van 
member  of  tlie  Academy  Hoyal  of  Fr 
the  way  to   tlie  unquestionable    tut 
modem  times,  in  these  contrivancea, 
stnict'ion  of  his  autoiouton  duck. 
it  is  said,  so  exactly  re 
that  not  a  bone  of  the  1 
of  the  wint^,  seems  to  havr  < 
and  direction.     The  radius,  i 
humerus  had  each  titrir  «x»ct  wfii^;^^.  IW  { 
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tMltfi  st»,  dnnk,  asd  qu3cke<i  in   perfecl  har- 

aoQj  with  tature.     It  gobbled  food  brou^lit 

bdbm  it,  with  aridity,  drank,  a>id  even  muddled 

U)c  mtCT  after  the  niAnner  of  Oie  linng  bird, 

and  apficarcd  to  evacuate  its  food  ultimately  tn 

«  «)if«9ted  state.     Ingeoious  contemporaries  of 

tiw  ui«cator,  who  solved  all  the  rest  vf  bis  con- 

ainBcef)  could   never  wholly  comprehend  the 

^ilnai«iTi  of  tlii»  duck.     A  cltcmical  solution 

!  d*  iiNxl  was  contrived  to  imitate  the  etfect  of 

I  goitleiiian  is  also  celebrated  for  having 
ciLilaiad  at  I*ans,  in  1738,  an  androides  (from 
mtif,  •  nun,  attd  iiZoc,  a  form ;  a  term  under 
niaai  sane  scientific  works  have  classed  all  tlie 
annMlllhat  have  been  made  to  imitate  the 
tmn  penam),  a  flute-player,  whose  powers 
tUMdeq  all  his  ancestry;  ;ind  for  tlte  liberality 
lial  gpod  sense  with  which  ite  coinmuuicuted  to 
tiie  academy,  La  the  same  year,  an  exact  account 
Tib  coottruction.  The  (i^re  was  nearly  six 
iii  Wa^t,  and  usually  placed  on  a  square 
(bur  feet  and  a-h-jJi'  bigli,  and  about 
1 6tl  and  a-half  broad .  The  air  entered  tlic 
kA%  hy  three  separate  pilK**,  '»to  which  it  was 
!,:  \.,l  Iv  nine  pairs  of  bellows,  which  were 
ijy.'irliil  nA  coulr.(Cted  at  pleasure,  by  means 
aiis  formed  of  metallic  suhaiUinces,  and 

j^ was  tumtnl   by  the  aid   of  clock-work. 

TWt?  was  not  even  llie  slightest  noise  heard 
^BiiB^  llitf  opemlious  of  the  bellows :  which 
■i^  otherwise  have  discovered  the  process  by 
*ndt  die  air  was  couveyi'd  ad  libitum  into  the 
Vilf  of  tlie  macbme.  Tlte  Uirce  lubes,  into 
•bch  Ik*  air  was  sent  by  means  of  the  bellows, 
fH^d  apin  into  lliree  small  reservoirs  concealed 
■  lh(  lio<Jy  of  the  automaton.  After  havinir 
md  in  till*  1.1  .tee,  and  ascended  towards  the 
d  tlie  cavity  of  tlie  mouth. 
I*  two  small  lips,  adapted  to 
(oittiiiaace  of  tlieir  respective  functions. 
I  naU  movable  ton^e  was  enclosed  witiiin 
lovtly,  whidk  admitted  or  intercepted  Uie 
W^f  of  Itw*  air  into  tlie  flute,  according  to  tlic 
•■IIIjv  iitcd,  or  the  quantity  of  witid 

•■tj  -.jr  the  performance,     A  par- 

^■hr  HH.rii'j  <»f  steel  cylinder,  which  was 
'■Oil  fajr  means  of  dock- work,  afforded  die 
pptTawvemcntsto  the  fingers,  lips,  and  tongue, 
"•  cjlthdi-r  was  divided  into  fifteen  equal 
W%  vliirh  caus4.'d  the  a:>cousion  of  die  other 
<itiiBitia,  by  ih»f  aid  of  [>egs,  whidi  pressed 
jpiihe  ends  of  fifteen  different  lever?.  Tlie 
''inof  lh«  automaton  were  diiecled  in  their 
■OowimtJ  by  it'von  of  these  lerers,  which  had 
il  to  their  ascending  ex- 
.ed  to  the  lingers,  caused 
■•»  «Kiitt*uu  it)  due  profxtrtion  to  the  declen- 
**  W  lite  utlicr  extremity,  by  the  motion  of  the 
*7W«r;  and  thus,  ou  the  contrary,  the  ascent, 
*  ^Menu,  of  oo«  end  of  tlie  lever,  produced  a  si- 
ll, or  descent,  in  the  fingers  tital  cor- 
to  the  othen;  by  which  one  of  the 
VM  opened  or  stopped  agreeably  to  the 
koa  of  the  luusic.  The  eiil  ranee  of  the  wind 
by  three  of  the  olJier  levers,  which 
or]guuxcd  as  to  be  capable  of  0|»euing  or 
by  TBPani  of  the  three  rvservom.  By 
nxchaoical  pfuce»v  tlie  hps  were  under 


tJie  direction  of  four  levers ;  one  of  which  opened 
them  in  order  to  g:ive  the  utr  a  freer  passage; 
llie  other  contracted  tliem  ;  the  third  drew  them 
bnck ;  and  the  fourth  pushed  them  in  a  forward 
direction.  The  lips  were  placed  on  that  part 
of  the  flute  which  receives  the  air ;  and,  by  the 
diflercnt  motions  which  have  been  a!re;idy  enu- 
merated, regulated  the  tune  in  the  requisite 
manner  for  execution.  The  direction  of  the 
tongue  furnished  employment  for  the  remaining 
lever,  vfhich  it  moved  in  order  that  it  mi^hl  be 
enabled  to  shut  or  open  the  mouth  of  llie  flute. 
The  extremity  of  tlie  axis  of  the  cylinder  was 
terminated  on  the  right  side  by  an  endless  screw, 
consisting  of  twelve  threads,  each  of  which  was 
placed  at  the  distance  of  a  line  and  a  half  from 
the  otlier.  A  piece  of  copper  was  fixed  above 
this  screw ;  and  witJiin  it  was  a  steel  pivot, 
which  was  iasertod  between  the  threads  of  tlie 
screw,  and  obliged  the  cylinder  above-mentioned, 
to  pursue  the  threads-  Thus,  instead  of  moving 
in  a  direct  turn,  it  was  perpetually  pushed  to 
one  side;  the  successive  elevation  of  die  levers 
displaying  all  the  diflercnt  movements  of  a  pro 
fcssed  musician. 

M.  \'uiicanson  constructed  another  celebrated 
androides,  which  played  on  tlie  Provencal  shep- 
herd's pipe,  and  beat,  at  the  same  time,  on  an 
instrument  called  the  tambour  de  basque.  Tliis 
was  also  a  machine  of  the  first  order  for  inge- 
nious and  difficult  contrivance.  The  shepbenl 
bore  tiie  flat^eolet  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  the 
right  a  slick,  with  which  he  beat  the  tabor,  or 
tainbouriue,  in  accompaniment.  He  was  cs 
pable  of  playing  about  twenty  difTHrent  airsj 
consisting  of  minuets,  rigadoons,  ami  country- 
dances.  The  pipe,  or  flageolet,  which  he  was 
made  to  play,  is  a  wind-instrument  of  great  va- 
riety, rapidity,  and  power  of  execution,  wlien 
the  notes  lire  well  filled  and  properly  articulated 
by  tlie  tongue;  but  it  consists  only  of  three 
holes;  and  the  execution,  therefore,  mainly  de» 
pends  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  are  co- 
vered, and  the  due  variation  of  the  force  of  the 
wind  that  reaches  ihcm.     To  give  tlie  androides 

!)ower  to  sound  llie  highest  note,  M.  V'aucanson 
bund  it  necessary  to  load  the  bellows,  wliiclt 
supplied  tlie  air  to  this  tone,  with  tifiy-six 
pounds  weight,  while  tlint  of  one  ounce  supplied 
the  lowest  tone.  Nor  was  the  s;ime  note  always 
to  be  executed  by  exactly  the  same  force  of  air; 
it  was  necessary  to  pay  tlie  most  accurate  atten- 
tion to  iis  place  on  the  sciile,  and  to  so  many 
difficult  circumstances  of  combination  and  ex- 

Kression,  that  the  inventor  declares  himself  to 
ave  been  frtquenlly  on  the  point  of  relin- 
quishing his  attempt  in  its  progress.  In  the 
tambourine  accompaniment,  too,  tliere  were  nu- 
merous obstacles  to  overcome ;  the  variation  of 
the  strokes,  and  particularly  the  continued  roll 
of  this  instrument,  w;is  found  to  require  no  small 
ingenuity  of  construction. 

AH  other  exhiliiiions  of  mechanical  skill,  in 
imitation  of  the  powers  of  human  nature,  were 
destined,  however,  to  give  way,  in  1769,  to  llie 
pretensions  of  the  chess-player  of  M,  Wolflgang 
dc  Kcrnpelin,  a  Hungarian  gentleman,  and  aulic 
counsellor  of  the  royal  chamber  of  ihe  domains 
uf  the  emperor  in  Hungary.    Called  ia  that  yeat 
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1o  Vicnoa,  by  the  duties  of  liia  station,  this  gen- 
tleman wa.s  present  at  some  expenmentfl  in 
magnetism,  made  before  the  empress  Maria 
Tlieresa,  when  he  ventured  to  hint  that  he  could 
tonstruct  for  her  majesty  a  piece  of  mechanism 
iir  superior  to  any  of  those  which  had  l)een 
exhibited.  Mis  manner  of  remarking  this,  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  the  empress,  who  encouraged 
Mm  to  make  the  eflTurt,  the  automaton  chess- 
player, which  has  since  been  exhibited  in  all  tlie 
capitals  of  Kurope,  was,  within  six  months  after 
tliis  period,  presented  at  the  imperial  court.  It 
is  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  pretensions  of 
this  contrivance  to  be  a  master-piece  of  mere 
m*.'chaQism,  t]iat  the  original  artist,  after  having 
gratified  his  exalted  patroness  and  her  court  witli 
the  exhibition  of  it,  appeared  for  many  years  in- 
diiferent  to  its  fame.  He  engaged  himself  in 
other  mechanical  pursuits  with  equal  ardor, 
and  is  said  to  have  so  far  neglected  this,  as  tu 
nave  taken  it  partly  to  pieces,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  other  ex^venrntints,  Hut  the  visit  of  the 
Russian  grand  duke  Paul  to  the  court  of  Joseph 
II.  again  called  our  automaton  to  life.  It  was 
repaired  and  put  in  order  in  a  few  weeks ;  and, 
from  this  pt  riod  (ITflr)),  has  been  exhibited  at 
intervals,  through  Germany,  at  Paris,  and  in 
London,  first  by  M.  de  Kempelin,  and  latterly  by 
a  purchaser  of  the  property  from  his  »on ;  De 
Kempelin  having  died  m  1R03. 

Our  chess-playing  readers  will  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate (he  bold  pretensions  of  this  automaton. 
The  entire  number  of  combinations  which  it  is 

tossible  to  form  with  the  pieres  of  a  chess-hoard 
as  never,  we  believe,  been  ascertained.  To 
push  forward  a  plan  of  our  own  steadily,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  anticipate  the  designs  of  an 
nntigoiiist,  requires  a  constant  '^nd  acute  discri- 
mination, which  long  experience,  and  some  con- 
siderable stren^j'th  of  memory,  have  been  required 
to  make  availing  in  all  other  cas*^.  Rut  this 
cunninj  inlidel  (for  he  assumes  the  figure  of  a 
Turk)  drives  kings,  and  castles,  and  knights 
before  him  with  more  than  mortal  sagacity,  and 
with  his  inferior  liand  :  he  never,  we  believe,  has 
been  beaten;  and  except  in  a  very  few  instances 
of  drawn  games,  has  beat  tiie  most  skilful  chess- 
players in  Kuro{>e.  Dr.  liutton,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  its  being  altogether  a  mechanical  con- 
trivance, calls  it  '  iJie  greatest  master-piece  of 
mechanics  that  ever  ap]>eared  iu  the  world.' 
We  shall  recount  his  nretensions  in  the  words  of 
an  Oxford  graduate,  who  published  Observations 
on  them,  during  his  lust  visit  in  lAindon,  and 
subjoin  a  statement  of  the  best  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  account  for  his  apparent 
skill. 

'  The  room  where  tlie  automaton  chcss-p1i»yf>r 
IS  at  present  exhibited,  l>a$  an  inner  ap;irtn»ent, 
within  which  appears  the  figure  of  ii  Turk  as 
large  as  life,  dressed  afler  the  Turkish  fasliiou. 
Sitting  bctiiiid  a  rhi-st  of  tliree  feet  nnd  a  half  in 
length,  two  feel  in  ba>adth,  ami  twn  lV»-i  und  a 
half  in  htiight,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  the 
wi>f>den   seal    on   which    it   sits,     The  che*t  is 

iil.iccd  uj^ion  four  ca^turw,  and,  loiretlier  with  tlie 
igure,  may  be  easily  moveil  to  any  part  of  the 
loom.  On  the  plain  surface  fonncd  by  the  top 
uf  Uie  I'heai,  in  tlie  cenin-,  ii  it  r<ti$cd  iintiio\atile 
chos-boardof  haitdKimc  dimcnr'snSjUpou  which 


the  figure  has  its  eyes  fixed  ;  its  right  ana 
hand  being  extended  on  the  chest,  and  its  lf|1 
arm  somewhat  raised,  as  if  in  the  attitude  of  bold' 
ing  a  Turkish  pipe,  which  originally  was  pland 
in  its  hand.    The  exhibiter  begins  by  wheejii 
the  chest  to  the  entrance  of  the  apartment  «iil 
which  it  stands,  and  in  face  of  tlie  9[ 
He  then  opens  certain  doors  contrived  in 
chest,  two  in  front  and  two  at  the  back  ;  U  i 
s.ime  Lime  pulling  out  a  long   sh.illow  dni 
at  the  bottom  of  the  chest,  made  to  contain  < 
chess-men,  a  cushion  for  the  arm  of  the  fis;un:j 
rest  upon,  and  some  counters.  Two  lesa«j 
and  a  green  cloth  screen,  contrived  in 
of  the  figure  and  its  lower  parts,  are 
opened,  and  the  Turkish  robe  which  coven  I 
is  raised;    so  that  the  construction,  both  of t 
figure  and  chest,  internally,  is  displayed.  In 
state  the  automaton  is  moved  round  for  the  i 
minution  of  the  spectators :  and,  to  banish 
suspicion  from  the  most  sceptical  mind,  thii  i 
living  subject  is  concealed  within  any  part  of| 
the  exhibitor  introduces  a  lighted  candle  into  C 
body  of  the  chest  and  figure,  bj  which  the  i 
rior  uf  the  chest  is.  in  a  great  measure,  remit 
transparent,  and  the  most  secret  comer  is  *h 
Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  same 
tion  to  remove  suspicion  is  used,  if  requested,! 
tlie  close,  as  at  the  commencement,  uf  a  gamej 
chess  with  the  automaton.    The  chest  is  diritj 
by  a  partition,  into  two  unequal  chambers, 
to  tlie  right  of  the  figure  is  the  narruwc 
occupies   scarcely  one-third  of  the  " 
chest.     It  is  filled  with  little  wheels,  lev 
liriders,  and  other  machinery  used  in  cl 
That  to  the   lef\   contains  a   few  wheel%1 
small  barrels  with  springs,  and  two  quartcrf  1 
circle  placed  horizontally.    Tlie  body  and  lo« 
parts  of  the  figure  cont:un  certain  tubes, 
seem  to  be  conductors  to  the  machiaeiy. 
a  sufficient  time,  during  which  each  speet 
mny  satisfy  his   scruples  .ind  his  curiosity, 
exhibiter  recloses  the   doors  of  the  chest 
figure,  and  the  drawer  at  the  bottom ; 
some  arrangements  in  tlie  body  of  the  6f. 
winds  up  the  works  with  a  key  inserted  into! 
small  opening  on  the  side  of  the  chfst,  pla»»«j 
cushion  under  the  left  arm  of  the  figurv.  »(« 
now  rests  upon  it,  and  invites  any  indimU 
present  to  play  a  game  of  chess.     At  the 
mcncement  oi  a  game,  tlie  automaton  movn  I 
head  :is  if  taking  a  view  of  the  board ;  th«  i 
motion  occurs  at  the  close  of  a  game.     In 
ing  a  move,  it  slowly  raises  its  left  arm  from  i 
cushion  placed  under  it,  and  dicocts  it  toi 
the  square  of  the  piece  to  be  moved.     lui 
and  finL,'ers  open  on  touching  the  piece. 
Likes  up,  and  conveys  to  any  pro|>oi»cd 
The  arm  then  returns  with   a  tiaturU 

the  cushion  ut)on  which  it  usually  resfe     

ing  a  piece,  toe  automaton  makes  (h«  am*1 
tions  of  the  arm  and  hand  t(»  by  hold  of  the  pii 
which  it  conveys  from  the  boani,  and  thru  : 
Lii'^'  to  Its  own  piicct',  It  lakes  it  up.and  pbon  il  i 
tlie  vacant  square.   Observutunu,  <Snr.  ^v  on  Or|i 
Graduate,  ^vo,  \610.    ^llin  motions  luveaDaJrl 
great  dignity  and  composure.  On  giving  chcckf 
the  king,  he  moves  his  head  as  a  signal.  Whtsl 
fiilM  mow  is  made,  as  if  to  puulc  htm,  fe«  I 
with  hu  right  hand  un  the  chext,  repUcca 
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fy  mof«d,  and  proceeds  to  take  the 
ofroortng  a  pieceof  his  own.  At 
will  tap  on  tne  chest  for  his  ad- 
irtf ;  and   at  the  close  of  the  game 
fully  ruund  to  the  company.     It  is 
e,  and  somewhat  suspicious  circutn- 
DcHher  the  present  proprietor  of  this 
Ml  (in  a  paniphik't  circulated  by  him  on 
idX  nor  the  Oxford  graduate,  from  whose 
we  have  abridged  the  above  account 
sees,  takes  any  notice  of  the  at- 
ition  of  them  by  Mr.  CoUinson,  a 
It  of  Dr.  Huttoo,  to  whom  we  have 
In  the  same  letter  in  which  this 
rribes  the  automaton  inventions  of 

I  &tnily,  he  speaks  of  a  pamphlet  pre- 

II  hun  &t  Dresden,  which   affirms  the 
hCBonena  to  be  produced   by  human 

k conjecture  which  is  confirmed  by  a 
f  Edinburgh  F.ncyclopxdia.  A  well- 
»  said  to  be  partly  concealed  in  ilie 
itfoj  of  our  automaton's  lower  limbs, 
tf  in  the  commode  on  wliich  the  chess- 
plaMd.  He  cannot  be  seeu  when  the 
I  opened,  we  are  told,  <  because  his  legs 
tts  are  then  concealed  in  two  Imllow  cy- 
isiuch  appear  designed  to  support  tlie 
lercn,  the  rest  of  the  body  being  at 
out  of  the  commode,  and  hiil  in  tlie 
lic  automaton.  When  the  doors  of 
Ic  are  shut,  the  clacks  which  are 
turning  of  a  rounce,  permit  the 
hu  place,  and  re-enter  the  cora- 
bein^;  lieard;  and  while  Uie  mu- 
'loUed  about  to  did~crent  parts  of  the 
that  it  is  perfectly  detached,  the 
opportunity  of  shuttin^r  the  trap 
ch  he  lias  passed.  The  drapery  of 
is  then  lifted  up,  and  tise  interior 
if  is  iliown,  to  convince  tlie  spcc- 
ts  fiur,  and  the  whule  terminates  to 
liahment,  and  m  the  illusion  that 

producer!    by   simple   machinery, 

a  only  Arise  from  a  welUorilered  head.' 
ter  pMCceds  to  conjecture,  that  the  chess- 
»  Maii4nti9{»rvnt,  vj  as  at  once  to  con- 
withm,  and  afTord  him  sufHcient 
ci^e  the  roove^  of  his  antagonist, 
an  interior  lever,  governiog  the 
ou  the  priadptes  of  the 

I'aeeottDts  of  the  chess-player  very 
mind,  and  an  extract  of  the  sup- 
I  of  concealing  the  dwarf  or  boy,  in 
writer  of  this  paper  went  with 
I  time  ago,  to  visit, and,  if  |H>ssi- 
with  the  automaton.     His 
"      "  rre  far  loo  numerous 
jDor  on  this  occasion. 
...x.  ^^ken  place  in  tlie  man- 
automaton  (ruinpared  with 
fufonj     rnduale);  having, 
,  that  his  otijeci 
'  dge  of  his  pro- 
bf  as  il  cuiiUl   hu  dune  with  pro- 
wni«r  took    memoranda    uf    what 

ta  a  cannus  screen  the  autoroa- 
wheeted   out   at   Uiu 


time  appointed,  and  the  figure  was  made  to  face 
the  company.  Then  the  inferior  chamber  of  the 
commode  (occupying  about  one-third  of  its  di- 
mensions), was  opened  before  and  behind,  when 
a  taper  was  held  by  the  proprietor  in  such  a  si- 
tuation, as  to  throw  a  full  lia;ht  through  the  ma- 
chinery that  occupied  this  part  of  it.  He  now 
closed  and  locked  the  doort  of  this  chamber, 
opened  the  drawer,  nnd  took  out  the  men  and 
cushion,  as  described  by  the  Oxford  graduate ; 
after  which  he  opened  the  larger  chamber  of  the 
commode  in  front,  aud  put  lite  taper  through  the 
fmnt  door  within  it.  Perhaps  one-sixth,  or  one- 
eighth  uf  this  chamber  was  occupied  by  machi- 
nery; the  rest  was  a  perfect  cavity,  lined  with 
green  baiie.  He  now  shut  and  locked  these 
doors ;  then  wheeled  the  commode  round, 
opened  and  took  up  the  drapery  of  the  fi)jrure, 
and  exhibited  the  body,  partly  occupied  by  ma- 
chinery, and  partly  left  with  imperfect  imita« 
tions  of  the  prominent  parts,  to  the  shoulders, 
The  drapiery  was  then  careftiUy  puUeddown,  and 
the  Jligure  wheeled  round,  so  as  again  to  front  the 
spectators,  before  whom  it  played  a  masterly  and 
succeisful  game.  The  conviction  of  the  writer 
and  his  friends  (with  the  figure  before  them)wa^, 
that  the  coucealmeut  of  a  small  thin  boy  or  dwarf 
was  barely  possible.  The  larger  chamber  would 
contiiin  him,  and  that  chamber  never  was  opene<l 
from  behind,  nor  at  die  same  time  that  the  back 
of  the  figure  was  exposed ;  while  it  is  observable 
that  tlie  inferior  chamber  had  the  light  of  a  taper 
thrown  through  it.  So  Uiat  it  appeared  a  practi- 
cable contrivance  that  a  boy  shonld  be  concealed 
in  the  dr-ipery  while  the  eomniode  was  opened, 
and  in  the  commode  while  the  figure  was  ex- 
posed. 

Under  these  impressions,  tlie  writer  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  proprietor,  in  which  he  stated,  that 
having  with  liis  friends,  been  highly  gratified  by 
the  wonderful  powers  of  the  automaton  chess- 
player, and  intendinii  to  communicate  the  result 
of  his  investigation  to  the  public,  which  must,  if 
satisfactory,  prove  extremely  creditable  to  the 
invention, — he  requested  leave  to  visit  the  exhi- 
bition (accompanied  by  two  or  three  scientific 
friends,  and  probably  in  the  presence  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Iloyal  family),  in  order  to  see  a  game 
played  by  the  figure,  with  the  doors  of  the  com* 
mode  open;  his  object  being  merely  to  ascertain 
the  iuipossibiliiy  of  any  human  intervention,  and 
not  in  any  degree  to  insi>ect  ilie  machhiery ;  but 
to  tliis  application  a  polite  negative  was  returned, 
declining  any  oUiei  than  the  ordiaary  public  ex- 
posure of  the  machine. 

Since  writing  the  aliove,  we  have  aczn  'An  At- 
tempt to  analyse  the  Automaton  Chess-player  of 
M.  Do  Kempelin,'  Lon.  1821.  Tlie  anonymous 
auUior  is  sanguine  enough  to  add,  '  With  an  easy 
method  of  imitating  the  movements  of  that  cele- 
brated Figure.'  Tlie  solution  of  these  movements 
here  offered  tu  Uie  public,  is  so  f^t  similar  to  our 
own,  iis  that  the  writer  coutidently  ascribes  them  to 
the  concealed  presence  of  a  living  agent.  Five 
liUiographic  plates  illustrates  his  supposed  modeoi 
operation.  But  this  tract  suggests,  that  the  ope- 
rator is  introduced  into  the  body  of  tlie  automu- 
ton;  thritheseea  the  chessboard,  while  playing 
*  thruuj^li  the  waistcoat,  as  easily  as  through  « 
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veil ; '  and  thai  his  )eA  tvaBil  actually  fills  the 
slecTC  of  the  fig«ire,  moving  the  tingcrs  'willi  a 
strina;.'  (Surely,  to  make  ihis  sort  of  agency  com- 
plcic,  the  chess-player  might  have  been  furnished 
with  gloves !) 

Tlie  author  ingeniously  finds  a  space  at  the 
back  of  the  drawer,  not  heretofore  noticed,  which 
would  rt't  eive  the  legs  of  a  concealed  person.  lie 
also  makes  some  pertinent  remarks  on  the  illu- 
sion which  is  probably  practised  on  the  spectator 
in  the  winding  up  of  the  machinery,  the  ticking 
of  clock-work  that  is  heard,  &.c.  We  still  ima- 
gine, however,  that  tho  dimensions  of  the  chest 
would  aflbrd  no  room  for  the  cuncealmetit  of  a  fi- 
gu."©  that  could  thus  direct  the  arm,  and  are  certain 
no  such  fipure  could  rise  out  of  ii  into  that  part  of 
the  body  supposed,  as  we  saw  it  displayed  in 
I^ndon.  A  youth  coiled  up  in  the  commode 
wt)uld  much  more  '  easily '  play  the  game.  The 
whole  chest  is  but  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  three 
feet  long,  and  two  feet  in  breadth.  •  )n  the  whole, 
we  must  leave  the  question  of  human  agency  still 
undecided,  and  pass  on  to  the  mentitm  of  anotJier 
of  M.  de  Kempelin's  ingenious  inventions. 

*  Ou  what  do  you  Uiink  M.  de  Kempelin  is  at 
yjreseul  employed  V  says  M.  de  Wendisch,  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend  on  the  pursuits  of  that  gentle- 
man, in  1783 — '  on  a  machine  that  tilks  1 '  Ac- 
knowleclge  that  he  must  be  gifted  with  a  creative 
genius  bold  and  invincible,  to  undertake  a  pro- 
ject of  this  kind  ;  and  will  it  be  believed  that  he 
as  every  reason  to  hope  for  complete  success  ? 
lie  has  already  succeeded  so  far  as  to  prove  the 
possibility  of  such  a  machine,  and  to  deserve  on 
the  part  of  the  learned.  Unit  they  should  dedicate 
tlieir  attention  to  tikis  new  and  hitherto  unknown 
inventioti.  Uis  machine  answers,  clearly  and 
distinctly  enough,  several  questions.  The  voice 
is  sweet  and  agreeable  ;  there  is  but  the  letter  K 
which  it  pronounces  lisptngly,  and  with  a  certain 
harshness.  When  its  answer  is  not  understood, 
it  repeats  it  slower ;  and  if  required  to  speak  a 
third  time,  it  repeats  it  again,  but  in  a  tunc  of  im- 
patience and  vexation.  I  have  heard  it  pronounce 
in  different  laiisniagcs,  very  well  and  very  dis- 
tinctly, llie  following  words  and  phrases : — 
*Paf»a,'  '  Maniii,"  'My  wife,'    *  My    husband,' 

*  A-propos,'  *  Miiriiinne.'  '  Home,'  '  Madam,' 
•The queen,'  •  The  king,'  '  At  Paris,'  '  Come,' 

*  Mama  loves  me,*  •  My  wife  is  my  friend,' ' 
This  writer  then  speaks  of  the  machine  bemg  at 
that  lime  notbiug  more  than  a  square  box,  to 
which  was  athxed  a  pair  of  orc-iu-bellows;  and 
tliat,  at  each  answer  of  this  nun-descript  >ipeaker^ 
the  inventor  put  his  hand  mulcr  a  c uruin  that 
covered  it,  to  touch,  ajiparently,  the  springs  that 
nroduced  the  articulaUuu.  It  iippears  to  have 
l)een  M.  Kemp<'hn*»  di'sii;n  lo  give  to  this  aut*>- 
initlon  the  form  of  a  child  of  live  or  six  years  of 
age,  as  tli'.-  voice  which  he  produced  wjis  iliat  of 
this  period  of  life.  He,  however,  exhibited  it  in 
•in  unHnishtd  ^tale ;  and  \sc  have  not  Wen  able 
lo  learn  to  wIihI  figure  it  >^as  finally  adapted. 
The  narrative  of  his  proceeilmgs  in  accomplish- 
ing whal  lie  did  edifct,  and  which  we  abridge 
fruin  a  curious  treatise  of  hn,  '  On  llic  Mecha- 
nism of  Speech,'  appears  lo  us  U>  l»e  umongsi 
the  uiOrt*.  iuterc!slii»({  and  useful  uf  ail  ihcauiouia- 


tical  details.  Our  modem  remoren  of 
mentsin  speech  may  work  wonders,  per 
looking  into  his  artificial  jaws! 

Tlie  first  object  of  M.  Kempelin,  thotighl 
what  ground  he  reasoned  we  cannot  imagin 
the  production  of  llie  vowel  sounds,  rathe 
tliose  of  any  of  llie  consonant,  which  he 
ex[>ected  to  be  able  to  combine  widi  tlit!in.J 
investigated   the   ailinity  between  the 
various  instruments  and  the  liuman  voice] 
between  the  use  of  the  artificial   reed-» 
voce  humana  (which  has  sometimes  been ; 
to  die  natural  organs),  and  the  general  f« 
of  the  glottis.    To  the  honor  of  oar 
countrymen,  after  exhausting   his   paticne 
qualifyiug  and  combining  bassoon,  with  cL 
reeds,  those  of  hautboys,  &c.  he  found  tfaej 
of  the  Highland  bagpif^to  furnish  the  best] 
tical  basis  of  his  attempts,  and  <^'       ' 
mating   tlie  nearest   lo   the   hnr. 
human  speech  1  He  now  conceivt. i  i.ui  i 
damcntal  powers  of  the  voice  were  ia 
sound  of  which  vowel  he  easily  pnxiuc 
cx>mljining  the  reed  with  a  tube  and  a 
organ- bellows  ;  but   beyond   this  he 
proceed,  until  it  occurred  to  bun  that  tb« 
of  developing  the  sounds  desired,  demftutJ 
principal  attention.     He  divided,   the 
deep  elliotical  box  into  two  parts,  whickj 
upon  earn  otiier  widi  a  hinge,  in  the 
the  human  jaws,  couuecting  his  lube 
back  of  it,  and  carefully  varying  their 
and  manner  of  action,  until  he  could  cob 
the  sounds  of  O  OU,  and  E-     Year  afl 
was  devoted  to  tliis  instrumeut,  we  are  told; 
J,  or  the  German  U,  refused  to  obej 
K,  L,  M,  and  I',  however,  rewarded 
when  he  attempted  to  form  the  letters  1 
taincd,  into   syllabic   combinations  and 
Here  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty  oc< 
the  sounds  of  tlie  letters  w  ould  not  llow  inb 
other  without  a  clatter  or  pause.     If  too  ) 
enunciated,  tlicy  would  seem  like  a  child  i 
ing  his  alphabet,  and  have  no  resemblaiux  I 
word  intendtMl ;  and  if  the  tube  was  loo 
supplied,  it  would   produce  a  catching  | 
air  in  the  muutli,  which  iult  '   ■^tiyl 

with  the  sound  of  K.     An  .i 
lowing  that  of  the   cons<m.iiM>,   n^i  jho\ 
troublesome  lo  overcome.     In  the  l»rgti 
the  third  year  of  his  labor,  he  could 
nretty  accurately  lite  vionU  Tapa,  M«ni»,( 
Lama,  Mulo.     The  tountls  of  must  of  lhe< 
consonants  were  uliimulely  obUimxl.    P,  I 
T,  required  the  greatest  qiiaiituy  uf  mc, 
told  ;  and  die  whole  uiax'hiae  about  six  Ua 
(|uanuiy  of  Uic  huuia]i  lun^p.     liul  die  in 
ter  iHsnAunants,  wiili  1>  and  0,  were  aiwf 
perfectly  arlicublcd.  Sonic  of  his  bc«t 
were,  Uomanorum  Ini[n.Tiitor  9em|ivr  \u 
Leo[poldut.  Sccuudus.     Voua  6le«  mou 
vous  aiinc  de  lout  roon  ca-ur,     M.  de 
finally  perfected,  I.  Nostnb,  which  be 
great  im|.iorlaiiix'  in  Hrh-^-'  ■•■■••    ,nd 
sisted  of  two  tin  tubc5,  aing  at 

with  the  ntoudi.     2.  T,.    .  ...il.- «if( 

gum,  and  of  a  bell  form,  <■ 
Kiuuds  uf  the  reed  issued  i 
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witfi  the  »r-chest  by  a  tin  tube, 
it  slwajs  full  of  air.  3.  Tiie  air- 
was  of  an  oblong:  sbnpe,  and 
M  ooe  end  the  voice-pipe  containin)^ 
and  at  the  otlier  the  bellows-pipe,  both 
leather.  In  this  chest  were 
ir  ones,  each  having  a  valve 
I  by  a  fprin;;,  and  a  round  aper- 
to  receive  through  tlie  side  of  the 
»  tin  ftiuocl,  and  a  round  wooden 
ch  pto<luCfd  the  hissing  sounds  of  C  H, 
The  voice-pipe  entered  the  larger 
">e  two  smaller  ones.  4.  The  bel- 
the  purpose  of  lungs,  and  which 
iiiiary  manner  of  those  belonging 
5.  Ttie  re«i,  which  was  in  imi- 
tli^pipe  drone,  the  hollow  portion 
I  and  the  lon^e  of  it  formed  of  thin 
bontontaliy,  to  produoe  the 
Tlie  square  end  was  inserted, 
1,  in  the  air-chest.  Along  the 
toDgue  was  a  movable  spring, 
bent  it  inward ;  and  the  part  on 
covf^red  with  leather,  to  modu- 
The  sounds  were  more  acute 
toward  tiie  outer  extremity  of 
was  then  more  rapid  in  iis 
i  witlidrawQ  from  this  part,  tlie 
r,  and  the  sounds  more  grave. 
M.  Maillardet,  a  Swiss  artist,  of 
linty,  IS  the  only  one  that  ment^  as- 
thAt  of  De  Kempelin.  lie  has 
or  three  celeLiralea  figure?.  One 
lady  nt  her  piano-forte.  She  exe- 
■M  tunes  by  Uie  actual  pressure  of 
while  all  the  nalu- 
,  her  feet  play  the 
of  pedals.  The  in- 
may  be  correctly  raited  an 
jly  moved  by  bellows ;  to  bring 
action  is  tlie  one  important 
littery.  The  wliole  is  impelled 
'  ipfings,  acting  on  twenty-five  coin- 
ren,  and  regulated  and  t>quali.sed 
The  interior  of  the  instrument  is, 
complicated  and  minute  in  it^ 
requirei  to  be  wound  up  once 
commencing  a  tune,  the  lady 
to  the  auditors ;  she  i.s  apparent- 
jrf  with  an  anxiety  and  diffidence,  not 
""  "  fcal  life ;  her  eyes  then  seem  intent 
her  hosom  heaves,  and  at  a  dis- 
}le  Lq  discover  any  semblance 

has  ioraetimes  accompanied 

jr,  is  also  a  conttJdenible  triumph 

ikitt.     He  sits  at  the  bottom  oi  a 

|liiftS  wand  in  his  right  band,  and  a 

U6-    Quf'stions  inscribed  on  thin 

ia  Dambcr,  are  put  into 

win  is  desired  to  enclose 

in  a  drawer,  which  shuts 

^A  medallion,  for  instance,  has 

is  the  moit  universal  p>as- 

;  pttl  into  the  drawer,  llie  fi^ire 

fail,  bow)  his  head.  dr.iws  a 

'  with  bu  wand,  consults  his  book, 

bis  fiice,  ts  if  in  meililalion. 

vriiii  hu  wutid  un  the  wall  alwve 


his  h.-md,  when  two  folding-doors  open,  and  di>i 
cover  the  ia?cription  Love,  as  the  reply.  The 
counters  are  remarkably  thin,  and  similar  in  all 
other  respects  but  thetr  inscriptions,  which  soma 
of  them  bear  on  both  sides :  certainly  the  mecltan- 
ism  that  can  discriminate  the  one  from  the  other, 
must  be  exquisite;  and  mechanism  alone,  we 
have  the  hignest  authority  for  believing  it  is, 

M.  Maillardel's  VVriliog-boy  is  hardly  less 
meritorious.  He  is  exhibited  knaeling  on  one 
kn(>e,  .tnd  an  attendant  having  dipped  hit  pencil 
and  laid  the  paper  before  him,  he  executes  draw- 
ings, and  I'rench  and  Knglish  sentences,  in  wri- 
tin^^,  of  a  very  sujierior  description.  Every 
natural  motion  of  tli«;  fingers,  elboWfCyes,  fitc.  is 
correctly  imitated.  Tlie  first  of  these  tiguresthe 
artist  stated  to  have  cost  him  the  sum  of  £1500 
in  its  construction. 

The  last  machine  of  tliis  kind  which  we  shall  ikk 
lice  is  the  engine  invented  by  Mr.  Babbage,  capa- 
ble of  computing  any  table  by  the  methoi^  at 
differences,  whether  they  are  positive  or  nega- 
tive, or  of  both  kinds.  The  greater  the  number 
of  differences,  the  more  will  this  engine  outstrip 
the  most  rapid  calculator ;  and  by  the  appbcation 
of  certain  parts  of  no  great  complexity,  the  roots 
of  equation.4,  and  consequently  the  roots  of  num- 
bers may  be  extracted. 

One  machine  of  this  kind  this  gentleman  has 
executed.  Drawings  and  plans  of  a  second  have 
been  made  by  him  to  multiply  any  number  of 
figures  by  any  other  number;  of  a  third,  to  make 
tables  of  p/imc  numbers  from  U  to  ten  millions; 
and  of  a  fourth,  to  construct  tables  which  have! 
no  order  of  differences  constant.  This  last  engine 
will  calculate  tables  governed  by  laws  which 
have  not  been  hitlierto  shown  to  be  explicitly 
determinable ;  and  will  solve  equations,  for 
which  analytical  methods  of  solution  have  not 
yet  been  contrived.  Thus  one  of  the  greatest 
d:fficulties  with  which  calculators  are  beset,  ari- 
sing from  the  errors  of  copyists,  and  of  tlie  press, 
is  obviated.  In  Mr.  liabbage's  eugine,  tlie  ma- 
chine Itself  takes  from  scvenil  boxes,  containing 
types,  the  numbera  which  it  calculates :  tlius 
becoming  at  the  same  lime  computer  and  com- 
positor ;  and  preventing  all  error  bolli  in  copy- 
ing and  in  printing.  It  is  worked  by  the  hand, 
and  it  would  be  very  easy,  if  any  advantnce 
were  to  be  gained  by  such  a  method,  to  apply 
to  it  a  self-moving  power. 

We  have  now  placed  before  the  reader  as  com- 
plete an  account  of  the  roost  cclebratml  automata 
as  the  Umits  of  our  publication  will  admit.  Wo 
Iwlievc  no  remarkable  contrivance  of  this  kind 
has  escaped  our  notice  ;  and  is  it  too  much  to  ask 
him  for  one  serious  reflection,  at  the  close,  upon 
the  wisdom  of  that  Almighty  Architect,  by  whom 
we  are  so  fearfully,  so  woDrlerfuliy,  so  inimitably 
made .'  Without  any  speculation  on  the  possible 
powers  of  man,  or  the  tendency  of  his  habits  and 
impulses  on  a  large  and  hypothetical  scale,  let 
the  entire  mu«cular  action  of  a  single  y-juthful 
ann,  in  striking  a  shuttlecock,  be  perfectly  imi- 
tated by  him,  and  we  could  consent  to  reiign  to 
the  artut  the  government  of  our  share  m  the 
world  1 

AUTOMENES,  one  of  the  Heraclidir,  ki^ot 
Corintli     At  his  death,  A.  A.  C.  779  auuiul  tn*- 
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eistrates  were  rhosea  at  Corinth,  who  were  cal- 
IhI  I'rylanes  ;  and  by  them  the  CoriDthians  were 
covernol  for  ninety  years,  till  Cypselus  and  his 
ton  Periander  assumed  absolute  power. 

AUTOMEDON,  in  entomology,  a  spfciea  of 
papilio. 

AUTOMOLl,  a  nation  of  Ethiopia,  mentioned 
by  Herodotus. 

AUTOMOLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  substance 
which,  from  its  crystalline  form,  wa^  considered 
to  Ive  a  variety  of  spinelle,  containing  a  portion 
of  oxide  of  zinc.  But  a  later  and  more  accurate 
analysis  has  shown  it  to  be  an  aluminatc  of  zinc. 
It  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  Sweden,  in 
small  octahedral  crj'sials,  imbedded  in  talc. 

AUT(.)NINE  (Bernard),  a  French  law)'er,was 
advocate  to  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux.  He 
was  autlior  of,  1.  A  Comparison  of  the  French 
and  Roman  Law;  2.  A  Commentary  on  the 
Provincial  Law  of  Bourdeaux;  3.  Censura  Gal- 
lica  in  Jus  Civile  Romanum. 

AUTONUR,  in  fabulous  history,  a  daughter 
of  Cadmus,  who  married  Arisleus,  by  whom  she 
had  Action,  frequently  called  Autnncins  lleros. 
Actseun  became  a  famous  huntsman,  but  happen- 
ing to  look  at  Diana  and  her  attendants  bathing 
near  Garg^aphia,  he  was  chanired  into  a  stajr.  and 
devoured  by  dogs  ;  which  was  so  afflicting  to 
Autonue,  that  she  retired  from  Btfotia  to  Me- 
gara,  and  soon  ufter  died. 

AUTON()Ml,\:  from  avrof,  and  vo/toc,  law; 
a  power  i)f  beiTjg  governed  by  our  own  laws  and 
magistrates.  The  liberty  of  tlie  cities  which  lived 
under  the  faith  and  protection  of  the  Romans, 
consisted  in  their  autonomia,  i.  e.  they  were  al- 
lowed to  make  tlieir  own  laws,  and  elect  their 
own  magistrates ;  by  whom  justice  was  to  be 
adminustered,  and  not  by  Roman  presidents  or 
judges,  as  was  done  in  other  places,  which  were 
□ot  indulged  with  the  autonomia. 

AUTUrilOROS;  from  avroc  and  ^fp«,  to 
bear,  i.  e.  self-bearing ;  an  epithet  applied  to  a 
thief  taken  m  the  act  with  the  stolen  goods  upon 
him. 

AUTOPHOSPIIORUS  is,  by  some,  used  to 
denote  phosphorus,  on  account  of  its  kindling  of 
itself. 

AUTOPRACTI;  from  avroc,  and  irparrw>  I 
exact ;  in  the  civil  law,  persons  indulgtHl  with 
this  privilege,  that  they  should  not  be  compelled 
to  pay  taxes,  but  should  be  left  to  their  own  free 
will.  Of  this  number  were  men  of  distinguished 
dignity,  and  those  eminent  for  their  probity  and 
honor. 

AUTOPSY.  From  avroc  am<l  o^,  a  man's 
own  sight,  as  distinct  from  that  of  others.  Nut 
in  use. 

In  thoM  that  hmvc  forked  l«it>,  antopiy  convinccdi 
US,  dial  it  hiiUi  this  aie.  Ra^  on  the  Crtatwrn. 

AUTOPYRITKS,  AnorvRos;  from  avTot, 
and  jrvpof,  wheal;  in  the  ancient  diet  a  species 
of  bread,  wherein  the  whole  substance  of  tlie 
wheat  was  retained,  without  retrenching  any  part 
of  the  bran.  Galen  describes  it  otherwise,  viz. 
as  bread  where  only  the  coarser  bran  was  taken 
out.  And  thus  it  was  n  medium  between  the 
finest  broad,  called  similagineus,  and  llic  coarsest 
called  furfuruccu».  Tins  was  also  called  the 
•yncomutus. 


AUTOTIIEISM,  the  doctrine  of 
existence. 

AUTOUR,  in  natural  history,  •  i 
which  resembles  cinnamon,  but  « 
thicker ;  it  ii  the  color  of  a  broken 
full  of  spangles.  It  comes  from  the 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  carmine  dr 
ornithology,  the  name  under  which 
scribes  the  goshawk,  or  faico  p«I 
Liniupus. 

AUTREiVU  (James  d'),  a  Fntu 
painter,  who  died  in  great  poverty,  i 
tal  of  incurables  in  Paris,  in  1745. 
tic  works  were  published  in  4  toIs. 
lie  had  little  merit  as  a  painter. 

AUTRICL'M,  in  ancient  geogn 
capital  of  the  Camulie,  in  Gallia  Ce 
wards  called  Carnotena,  Carnotenas, 
Camotenuni ;  now  Chartres ;  and, 
cient  name  of  Auxerre. 

AUTU.MN,  ^     Perhaps  from 

Actum'wai.,    S  tuiTt,  from  the  augl 

Atrruji'NiTY.  *of  nature. 
For  I  will  board  her  tiiotigh  «h«;  chii 

As  diufider,  when  the  doads  ia  OKftoM 

Thy  grruidtire't  trordi  Mvonr'd  ot  tbz 

Or  mauly  g&rlick« ;  Lut  thy  iuiumc*  t*cl 

Hoto  sU-juni  of  nine  ;  anii  can  aloirf*  da 

The  drunken  drsugLu  of  twcete  iiiihwd 

Bp.  Haii'i  &I 

Thou  chslt  not  laa 

Rule  in  the  cloads  ;  like  au  mulmm 

Or  lightning,  tbuu  niitXl  fall. 

No  sprmg  or  •ummer'*  beaulj  hatb  n 

As  I  have  »ccfi  in  one  atttummal  faca. 

Dind  DOW  up  your  aiiii0Niw(l  flovcn 
sudden  gusU,  wfaicli  will  prostrate  all. 

Not  the  fau  (mit  that  on  yon  braOcW 

With  tliat  ripo  rpd  tli'  autitimai  ma  b«Sll 

When  men  once  reach  their  rmlBW,  i 

FMt  off  apace,  aa  yellow  leave*  frtiin  Irei 

Till  )e{t  ({uite  naked  of  their  bappineM, 

lu  the  chill  blasts  of  winter  liivy  fxpittu 

Autumn,  tinddiag  o'er  the  yBtlati 

Comes  jovial  on. 

I  would  not  be  over-confident,  iill  b^ 

a  spring  or  okImwm.  Wmv* 

The  itxrvlnf  bnot 

Void  of  safTicient  tostenance,  will  ji 

A  alettder  owfiMiM. 

The  evening  is  an  etnblcin  of  imhaam, 

til  dcclitiiag  life. 

Auti;mm  begins  when  the  sun  ei 
\V  hen  It  ends,  winter  l»egin».  Se»l 
have  computed  their  yean  by  autiimi 
glo-Saxons  by  winters.  Tacitus  telU 
mans  wtre  acquainted  with  lUl  th«  o 
of  the  year,  but  had  no  notion  of  an 
ancient  Jews  began  their  civil  yev 
reckoning  that  all  the  fruits  of  the  H 
perfection  ai  the  creation.  The  Ffei 
regarding  the  principle,  adopted  th4 
their  late  revolutionary  calf-i."'  "♦ 
first  month,  \  endenuare, 
equinox.  Thus  faith  and  r 
one  instance,  prtMlut-i  i!  ■;  .       i 

has  been repuie<l  .in  un  i .  unji  ^-'^um 
calls  It  *  tctitaUT  valctudinum  ;* j 
speaks  of  it  in  the  tuiuic  light : 
*  Autuuutiu  Libitia*  i|« 
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represented  by  pointers 
of  a Temale  crowned  with  vine 
,  *od  bunches  of  grapes  ;  naked  in  tliat 
ch  lespecti  summer,  and  clothed  in  that 
Drretpoods  to  winter.  Its  garmt^nt  is 
•rith  flowers,  like  that  of  Bacchus. 
«»,  in  alchemy,  l)ie  season  when  the 
1  of  the  philosopher's  stone  is  brought 
tjon. 

KNAi.  EQT7tNox,  the  time  when  the  sun 
t  witunin%l  point. 

icn4t  Poi.NT  is  that  part  of  the  equinox 
ich  the  fun  begins  to  descend  towards 
I  [lole. 

NXAL  Sicxs,  in  astronomy,  are  the  signs 
oorpio,  and  Sagittarius,  through  which 
NMKS  daring  the  autumn. 
dfNALLV,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  that 
uttumn. 

UMNALIS,  in  omithologj',  a  species  of 

,  called  also  psittacus  Americanus,  and 

ht  bleoe,  by  Buffon.      It  is  the  lesser 

not  of  Edwards,  and  autumnal  parrot  of 

It  is  distin^uhed  by  being  of  a  green 

lb  the  front  and  spot  on  the  quill-fca- 

rld;  crown  and  primary  quill -feathers, 

fthii  kmd  there  are  two  v^neties.   Also 

I  of  anas,  or  duck,  that  inhabits  South 

And  a  species  of  fringiila,  called  by 

nnal  finch. 

in  entomology,  the  name  given 
i:ui  lo  the  moth,  or  phalxna,  called  by 
*.  r  AC  AM  a:  which  see. 
IN*  *n  ancient  city  of  France,  in  the  de> 
of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  formerly  the 
*  Ac  Antunois  district,  and  now  of  an 
■MDt«  witti  nine  cantons,  and  67,000 
O-  Before  the  revolution  the  intend- 
Ifondy  resided  tieie,  and  it  was  the  see 
Mfi^  raffivgan  of  Lyoiu.    The  Arroux 

■  ivtlb,  whoae  ruins  are  so  finn,  and  the 
dasehr  onited,  that  they  seem  almost  to 
t  of  the  solid  rock.  Among  the  anti- 
fMl  etty  are  the  ruins  of  three  ancient 
«K  of  which  was  dedicated  to  Janus, 
kcr  Id  Diana;  two  antique  gates  of  con- 
Wnuty,  with  a  theatre  and  a  pynunid  ; 
I  it  probably  a  tomb.     In  the  church  of 

■  a  the  tomb  of  die  sanguinary  Bninc- 
« it  nid  to  have  {Kusoned  her  son  Chil- 
ad  to  have  procured  the  death  of  ten 
■d  wfio  met  ner  death  by  being  tied  to 
f  a  wild  mare,  by  order  of  her  grandson, 

TiMpnMnt  bishop  ranks  under  the 

lof  WMS^Oo,  and  exercises  junsdic- 

lents  of  the  Saonc  and  Loire, 

Aotun  consists  of  the  upper 

md  the  lower  town.    It  is  to- 

,«Otitained  before  the  revolu- 

s,  fivt.'  abbeys,  with  five 

,and  about  8000 iuhabi- 

mannfacture  delft  wares, 

^blankets,  and  tapestry.    The 

of  three  great  mountains, 

St  of  Dijon,  and  forty- 

a  ci-drvant  district  of  France, 
compr^iended  in  the  departs 
«ad  Leifv.    S««  Avtvk. 


AUTURA,  or  Atn)URA,  a  river  of  GalUa  Cd- 
tica,  now  called  Eure.     It  falls  into  the  Seine,  on 

the  south  side. 

AUVAIL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  VVestphalta. 

AU V'ERGNE,  a  ci-devant  province  of  France, 
about  loo  miles  in  length,  and  seventy-five  in 
breadth;  the  capital  of  which  was  Clermont. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bourbon- 
nois ;  on  the  east  by  Forez  and  Velay ;  on  the 
west  hy  Limosin,  Quercy  and  La  Marche ;  and 
on  the  south  by  Rovergue  and  the  Cevennes : 
and  was  divided  into  upper  and  lower;  the 
latter,  otherwise  called  Limagne,  being  one  of 
the  finest  countries  in  the  world.  The  moun- 
tains of  Upper  Auvergne  though  not  fruitfiil, 
aflbrd  good  pasture,  which  feeds  great  numbers 
of  cattle,  the  chief  riches  of  that  country.  It 
now  forms  tlie  two  departments  of  Cantal  and 
Puy-de-Dome,  except  some  small  districts  an- 
nexed to  those  of  Creuse  Allier,  and  the  Upper 
Loire.  Auvergne  is  conspicuous  in  the  various 
revolutions  experienced  by  France,  and  anciently 
maintained  a  pre-eminence  among  the  indepen- 
dent states  or  Gaut.  Its  inhabitants  boasted  a 
similar  trophy  in  the  sword  of  Casar,  which  he 
lost  before  the  walls  of  Geigovia.  But  they 
maintained  a  faithful  alliance  with  the  Romans 
after  they  became  subject  to  them. 

AUVERGNIE,  a  town  of  S>vitierland,  in 
the  canton  of  Neufchatel,  three  miles  south  o! 
that  place. 

AUVERS,  a  town  of  France,  on  the  righ 
bank  of  the  Oise,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine 
and  Uise,  arrondissement  of  Pontoise.  Also  a 
town  in  the  west  of  France,  in  the  arrondissement 
of  Le  Mans,  and  department  of  the  Sarthe. 

AUVILLARS,  or  Auviliard,  a  town  of 
France,  in  Lower  Armagnac,  Gascony,  in  the 
department  of  the  Tarn  and  Garonne.  It  is  the 
head  of  a  canton,  and  contains  manufactures  of 
woollen  stockings,  and  upwards  of  2000  inha- 
bitants. It  stands  on  the  Garonne,  which  here 
forms  a  small  harbour.  Five  leagues  south  of 
Agen. 

AUVERNAS,  a  very  deep-colored  heady 
wine,  made  of  black  misins,  so  called  at  Orleans; 
but  it  is  not  fit  lo  drink  before  it  is  above  a  year 
old ;  but  if  kept  two  or  three  yean,  it  becomes 
excellent. 

AUVIGNY  (N.  Castressd'),  a  French  historian 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  both  a  writer 
and  a  soldier,  and  lost  his  life  at  die  battle  of 
Dcttingen,  in  1743,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one. 
His  writings  are,  1.  Memoirs  of  Madam  Bar- 
neveldt,  2  vols.  12mo.  2.  Histories  of  Rome 
and  France  abridged  for  young  persons.  3.  Ili»- 
tory  of  Paris,  4  vols.  l2mo.  4.  Lives  of  illua- 
trious  Freiichinen,  8  vols.  12mo. 

AVULS'ED,  i      Avello,  avulsum,   I   tear  or 

AvuL&'toN.  5  pull  away.  Torn  or  pulled 
away. 

Sparc  not  the  little  off«pring«,  if  thpy  ^raw 

Reduaduki  j  but  the  thruuging  cJwiei*  thin 

By  kind  atmliiom.  PhUipi. 

The  prvMorc  of  aaj  ambieQl  flaid  cui  be  nu  intcU 
ligiblc  <4iuj«  of  the  cohe«ion  of  matter ;  though  aucit 
B  pTe«snro  inaj  hiadrr  the  aeuiixni  of  two  poliihed 
tup«r6ciea  oac  fium  kautber,  iu  %  line  perpend  iculiu 
to  them.  Loclit. 
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Yo  toncnng  mindt !  ye  <uliHcnated  souU  ' 
Who  scalier  weallh,  u  ihnuph  the  radiant  crop 
Glittpr'd  on  every  bough  ;  and  every  bwugh^ 
Like  that  the  Trojan  galber'd,  oace  avuU'd 
Were  Vy  a  iplendid  lucccsaor  applied 
Instant,  tponUncous !  listen  f>  my  laya. 

Shcnftvfu^i  Economy^ 

AUX,  in  aslrooomy,  see  Acots,  Some  use 
aux  to  denote  the  arch  of  tJie  ecliptic,  intercep- 
ted b«tween  the  first  pcint  of  Aries,  and  the 
point  wherein  the  sun,  or  a  planet,  is  at  its 
greatest  distancs  from  the  earth. 

AUXENTIUS,  bishop  of  Milan,  in  the  fourth 
century,  lie  was  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  and 
of  Arian  principles.  Constanlius  gave  hint  the 
bishopric  of  Milan;  and  though excomniunicated 
by  a  council  held  at  Home,  in  368,  be  held  his 
see  to  his  death,  in  374. 

AuxE»Tius,  another  of  the  Arian  party,  who 
challenged  St.  Ambrose  to  a  public  disputation, 
which  was  wisely  declined  V>y  that  great  prelate. 

AUXERIIE,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  the 
capital  of  tlie  department  of  Yonne,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Auxerrois,  in  Burgundy.  The 
palace  of  the  ci-devant  bisliop  is  one  of  tlie  finest 
in  France,  and  tlie  churches  are  very  beautiful. 
It  is  advantageously  situated  for  tratie  with 
Paris,  an  a  hill  on  tlie  banks  of  the  river  Yonne, 
deren  leagues  S.  S.  E.  of  Sens,  and  tliirty-seven 
south-enst  of  Paris.  lis  principal  trade  is  in 
wood,  and  the  excellent  wares  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Here  is  also  a  manufacture  of  woollen 
stuffs.     Population  about  12,000. 

AUXERROIS,  a  ci-devant  territory  of  France, 
in  Burgundy,  of  which  Auxerre  was  the  capital. 
It  now  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  arrondisse- 
roent  of  Auxerre,  in  the  department  of  the 
Yonne. 

AUXF^IS,  in  mythology,  a  goddess  worship- 

Eed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Egina,  and  mentioned 
y  Herodotus  and  Pausanias. 
AUXlLl'All,  ~\       LaL         ausilium, 

Auxiti'ARY,  n.  &(i4;- >9trengUi ;     one     who 
Auxjm'atory.  j  gives  or  lends  usaddi- 

tional  strength.     An  aider,  :i5sisler,  or  supporter. 
The  giant  brood. 
That  fought  at  Thrbes  and  Ilium  on  each  iiid<>, 
Mix'd  vith  aun/ior  god*.        MiUvn't  Paradiie  Loti. 
Their  tractates  are    little  auriliaty  unto  oun,  nor 
afford  «u  any  light  U>  dcicuebralu  lhi«  truth. 

Brown'i  Vulyar  Krrouri. 
There  ia  not  the  sniallett  capillary  vein  but  it  is 
present  with,  and  aartliartf  in  it,  according  to  ita  use. 
Hal«'i  Origin  of  HankinA, 
Nor  from  hij  patrimonial  heaven  alont. 
Is  Jovo  coalout  tu  pour  his  vengeance  down, 
Aid  from  his  brotlii-r  of  the  tcaa  he  cravea 
To  help  him  with  atuilUtry  wave*.     Dryden,  OtU. 
They  had  both  kept  good  cumpaxiy.  rallied  in  cha- 
riots, (flittered  in  pUy-liousc^,    and  dnnccd  at  coiut, 
and  were  both  expert  in  the  gamea  that  were  in  their 
limes  called  in  as  auxUiariei  sgu&it  tbc  intrusion  of 
titoughu  BanMer. 

AuxiLTABT  Verb.  A  verb  that  helps  to  con- 
jugate other  verbs.  In  almost  all  languages, 
some  of  the  commonest  nouns  and  verbs  have 
many  irregularities ;  such  are  tlie  common  aux- 
iary  verbs,  to  be,  and  to  tune,  to  dOf  and  to  be 
done,  Kc, 


At^xiiiAHY  Vebb^  in  grammar,  are 
to  iillier  verbs,  lo  form  tlieir  moods  ai| 
In  tlic  English  language,  tiic  auxiliary! 
supplies  Uie  want  of  passive  verbs.  J 
mooem  languages  make  use  of  auxili^ 
because  their  verbs  do  not  change  their 
tious  as  those  of  the  Latin  atvd  Greek,  | 
the  different  tenses  or  times  of  beini 
or  suffering;  nor  the  different  moods 
ners  of  tlieir  signifying :  so  that,  to  so] 
defect,  recourse  is  had  to  diffecenl  I 
verbs.    See  Gkammar. 

AUXILIUM,  in  law.    See  Aid.     j 

AHZILIDM,  AD  FtLICM  MlUTCM  FaA 

vel  filiam  maritandam,  was  a  writ  direct 
sheriff  of  every  county,  where  the  kin| 
lord  had  any  tenants,  to  levy  them  n 
aid,  towards  the  knighting  of  his  eldest 
the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughler. 

AoxitivM  CuauE, signifies  an  order^ 
fur  llie  summoning  of  one  party  at  tfa 
another.  j 

AUXO,  in  mythologr,  the  name  ofot 
(wo  graces  worshipped  by  the  Atheoi^ 
Uecemons.  j 

AUXOIS,  a  small  ci-^exant  terd 
France,  in  Burgundy,  of  which  Semorj 
capital.  It  is  now  in  the  deparUnenti 
d'Or.  ^ 

AUXON,  a  town  of  France,  in  ChJ 
department  of  the  Aube,  with  2340  iol 
5i  leagues  S.  S.  W.  of  Troye*.  Also  i 
Upper  Auvorgne,  department  of  lh( 
Loire,  near  the  AUier,  with  1500  iohl 
and  the  title  of  barony.  It  carries  oat 
in  com,  wine,  and  cloth.  12|  leara 
west  of  Le  Puy.  I 

AUXONNE,  the  capital  of  a  coua^ 
same  name  in  France,  in  the  province! 
gundy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saone.  J 
gularly  fortified,  and  contains  nanuB 
ser>;e  and  other  cloths.  j 

AUXY,  the  F'rench  name  of  a  a 
wool,  spun  in  the  neighbourhood  of  i 
by  workmen,  called  houpieni.  It  is  ' 
and  beautifiil,  and  used  to  make  the  fiq 
ings. 

AW,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Arigytiabi 
a  town  of  Germany  in  the  electorate  ol 

Aw,  or  Locii-AW,  a  beautiful  and 
lake  in  Argyllsliire,  in  the  parish  of  G 
The  whimsical  tradition  respecting  tbo 
this  lake  is  recorded  by  Ossi;tn.  The  I 
of  it  is,  that  '  to  Bera  the  aged,  was  « 
the  charge  of  that  awfiil  spring,  whidl 
pointed  by  fate  to  destroy  the  inhcnl 
race  of  her  fathers.  This  event,  sh«  <• 
vent,  or  at  least  to  protract,  by  ooi 
spring  before  sun-set,  with  a  stoDC,  i 
the  sacred  and  mysterious  characters 
graved.  One  night  tliis  was  forcoL  TH 
waters  of  the  mountain  burst  forth,  attl 
all  before  tlicm,  covered  that  lar;;re  esp 
known  by  tlic  name  of  llie  I  jiki'  of  i 
Stewart,  minister  of  Stadiur,  explams 
by  the  etymology  of  Bera ;  Bcir,  in  I 
sii^nifyink;  a  Uiunderboll.  This  laJui 
tinjiy  miles  long,  but  not  abov«  Oin 
broiul  upon  an  avcragn,  lhou|^  la  aa| 
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i  two  mites.  It  abounds  with  salmon, 
LC.  Tbe  name  ia  often  spcU  aud 
inc«d  Loch-ow. 
of  I'ersia,  in  the  province  of 
soulb  of  Casbin. 
tof  Japan,  and  capital  of  a  pro- 
f  nnih  coast  of  tLe  island  of  Xicoco. 
ot  Jipan,  and  capital  of  a  province 
cooot  of  the  ialiud  of  Niphon, 
KNith  of  Jeddo.  Long.  140° 
l"  24'  N. — A  town  of  Japan,  in  the 
sixtv-ltto  miles  north  of  Nan- 

L/Alil,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
IM,  fiftw-n  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Ala- 

.^  Dutch,  warkai;  A«c.- 
JSax.  Wa-cce.an,  1o  w:iki"  nr 
J  watch.  To  be  watchful, 
b  k«ep  upon  tlie  look  out;  to  be  in 
[in  espectauutt. 

vnrifh  condtinnM  to  lose  his  lif^> 
^ng  of  the  munkxiiig  knife.      Fatrfax 
muhmp  the  nwist  bliss  att«r  mny : 
prrila  lie  in  clo*c  awiiii, 
]y,  to  «ork  oor  decay.  Spen*fr. 

r,  th«y  Hand,  a  horrid  front 
t  aad  dmhng  anas,  in  ^i*e 
.  ordcr'd  spear  and  shield, 
:  Admrnaad  their  mighty  chief 

MUlcit.  ParadMe  Lou.  book  i. 
iv'd,  Aulrnor't  valiant  heir, 
ekillra,  and  aii»iit<  iLc  war.         Pope, 
nee  vhat  ills  await ! 
srjr,  the  neks  of  pain, 
.  Mtmw'a  weeping  train, 
•d  refuge  Crom  the  storm  of  fate. 

CoUint. 

1  flC  heraldry,  the  poirp  of  power, 
:  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  ^ve, 
tha  tncTitabto  boor, 
|«l^iny,  lead  but  to  the  grave.        Grajf. 

V.  it  adj.  •\  See  Awa  it.  To  rouse 
f  from  inaction  of  any 
I  kind;  from  sleep;  to 
J  make  olive. 

bid  farfot  myself:  am  I  not  king T 
u^lesty,  ihoa  sk<-pesi  \ 
>  ibtty  ihousftlkd  names  ? 
Skaktpmn.  King  Ridkartt  II. 
I  Ink*  watiptiag  froa  early  bed, 
I  uhllse  MmAci  iha  dmwsy  li^ht, 
•ad  ttp  to  hoaven  is  Bed, 
Vakes's  praises  oot  of  sight. 

Fletcher. 
:Beili«r  dock  nor  bell  IommAoi 
I  mtka  them  mileas. 

HoU'm  Ctmlemflatiom. 
\  iha  etaaoa  wham  thr  happy  take 
oaly  wcetchM  are  awake  ; 
1  Khoets  begin  thsir  rounds, 

I  Had  unwholesome  grounds. 
Otieaj). 
And  see  t 
m '.  the  second  birth 
ilMwisy  natttie  hean 
Bg  worid,  and  starts  to  life, 

ferm,  from  paia  and  death 


Sec  Troth,  Love,  and  Mercy,  in  triumph  descending, 
And  nature  all  glowing  in  Gdon's  first  bloom '. 
On   the  cold    check  of  Death  smiles  and  roses  are 

blending. 
And  Beauty  inunortal  awahet  from  the  tomb. 

Benttic't  Hermit. 

AWAR'D,  i;.  &  n.  I      According    to    Tooke 
AwAB'oEn.  \  from  the  French  i  gantc 

to  keep ;  witli  a  verb  preceding,  understood  a.* 
to  determine  who  is  [to  keep; J  to  adjudge. 

A  pound  of  that  same  mcrchant*»  flesh  is  tijne ; 
The  court  award*  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it 

ShaJupeare. 

It  advances  that  grand  btisineM,  and  according  to 
which  their  eternity  hereafter  will  he  awarded. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

A  church  which  allows  salvalioo  lo  none  wtthout 
il^  aud  ateardt  damnation  lo  almost  any  within  it. 

South. 

Satisfaction  for  every  affront  cannot  b«  aararded  by 
slated  laws.  Collier  im  Duelling. 

Now  hear  th'  award,  and  happy  may  it  prove 

To  her,  and  him  who  best  deaervca  her  love. 

Drydem. 

Affection  bribes  the  jadgment,  and  we  cannot  ex> 
pect  an  equiublo  award,  where  the  judge  is  made  a 
party.  OlaimUe. 

To  urge  the  foe. 

Prompted  by  blind  revenge  and  wild  despair. 

Wore  to  refuse  lb*  oirardi  of  Providence. 

Additon'i  Cato. 
Th'  unwise  award  to  lodge  it  in  the  tow'rs. 

An  off 'ring  sacred.  Pope.  Odyuey. 

AwARt>,  in  law,  ia  the  arbitrator's  final  ad- 
judication, of  matters  referred  to  him,  Re- 
ferences are  sometime  made  spontaneously 
by  the  parties  themselves,  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pense and  delay  of  legal  proceedings;  and 
sometimes  by  order  of  the  court  before  which  a 
cause  is  pending.  In  the  former  case,  the  par- 
ties cuter  into  bonds  to  abide  by  the  decision ; 
in  tlte  latter  an  order  or  rule  of  the  court  is 
made,  itiat  the  matter  in  issue  shall  be  deter- 
mmetl  by  tlie  award.  Law  as  well  as  facts 
are  within  the  province  of  the  arbitration.  But 
if  in  the  award  (which  is  in  writing  and  under  seal) 
llie  arbitrator  states  the  legal  g;rounds  on  which 
he  has  decided,  and  those  [pounds  appear  to  tlie 
court  to  be  wrong,  the  award  may  be  set  aside. 
If  be  merely  makes  his  order  without  assi!^)iHt; 
his  reasons,  the  award  must  be  abided  by,  thou^li 
he  may  have  boen  mistaken  in  point  of  law.  And 
tbe  courts  will  set  aside  an  award,  if  the  arbi- 
trator can  be  shown  to  have  made  it  from  corrupt 
motives. 

AWA'RE,  t>.  &  n,  J      Sax.    waerd.      Germ. 

Awar'h.  S  gewurht,  from  vfokren,  lo 

see.    To  be  on  the  look  out,  to  be  cautious,  to 
take  care,  to  be  provident. 

So  wam'd  he  them  aware  themselves ;  and 

Instant,  without  disturb,  tbcy  took  alarm. 

Paradite  Loit, 

Ere  I  was  otsors,  I  had  left  myself  nothing  but  the 
name  of  a  king.  SiJmey. 

Ere  sorrow  was  aware,  they  made  his  tlitnights 
bear  away  something  eUe  besides  his  own  sof  tow. 

Id.   Arcadia. 

Temptations  of  prosperity  insinuate  theouelvei^  s<< 
that  we  are  but  little  aware  of  them,  and  less  Ma 
to  withstand  them.  Atleriury. 

The  first  steps  in  the  breach  of  a  man's  integrity 
are  more  important  than  men  arc  aware  of. 
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AWASI,  or  AwADsi,an  island  of  Jnpan,  near 
the  south  coast  of  Ni|ilion,  about  sixty  miles  m 
circumference.  Lonp.  133°  44'  E.,  lal.  34°  30' 
N.  Also,  a  town  of  Japan,  and  capital  of  an 
island  of  the  same  name.  Long.  1330  43'  E., 
lat.  34°  30'  N. 

AWASIMA,  a  small  island  of  Japan,  sevea 
miles  east  of  Sado. 

AWATCllA,  in  ornithology,  a  species  of  mo- 
tanlla  that  inliabits  KanitschatLa.  It  is  of  a 
lifown  color  ;  the  chin  and  breast  white,  spotted 
with  black  ;  middle  of  the  belly  and  lores  white ; 
primary  quill-feathers  bordered  with  white ;  tail- 
feathers  orange  at  the  base.  Art.  Zool. — 
Gmelin. 

AWATSKA  Bay,  a  harbour  of  Kamlsclialka ; 
which  is  said  to  be  llkc  safest  and  most  extensive 
yet  discovered  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  and  the 
only  one  that  can  admit  vessels  of  lar^e  burden. 
The  entrance  to  it  is  in  long.  158^  48'  £.,  and  lat. 
52°  51'  N. 

AWAY',        >      Ang.-Sax.  wa^ean,  to  wag 

Away'ward.  i  or  move;  Ang.-Sax.  weg,  or 
waep;  Eng.  way.  Away  is  ibe  imperative 
tnood,  or  past  participle. 

A  Rtftu'i  life  is  Dot  to  bo  trifled  «it)ay  ;  it  ii  to  bo 
ofTereil  up  aad  cacrificvd  to  lionoursble  services, 
public  mcrita,  good  cniuca,  and  noble  adventures. 

Baetm't  S$»ajf$. 
I  had  my  feather  »hot  theer  nteay. 

Btamm,  tf  Flitch.  Knuikl  of  the  bfuming  PatU. 
They  could  make 
Lnvo  to  yotir  dreu,  althouglr  your  face  were  awaj/. 

lien  Johmum't  Catilint, 

It  ii  ioipoMible  to  know  properties  that  are  so  on- 
nci.fd  to  it,  that  any  of  them  bcinj  iwny,  that  essence 
is  not  there.  Locke. 

So  if  by  chance  the  eagle's  noble  offspring, 
TnVn  in  the  uest,  bccoms's  some  peasant's  prire, 
ComjMill'd  awhile  tu  bear  hii  cage  and  rhains 
And  like  a  pris'ncr  with  the  clown  remains 
But  when  his  plumes  shoot  forth  and  pinions  swell 
Hu  <|niu  the  rustic  and  his  homely  cell ; 
Breaks  from  his  bonds,  and  in  the  face  of  day 
Full  ia  the  sun's  bright  beams  be  soan  awajf : 
Delights  thro'  beav'a's  wide  pathless  ways  to  go. 
Plays  with  Jovo's  shafts  and  grasps  Lis  dreadful  bow. 
Rowe'i  Rvj/al  Cimcert,  art  iv. 

Bat  ab  !  thoa  knows't  not  in  what  youthful  play 
Onr  nights  be^uil'd  with  pleasure  swam  otDoy  ; 
Gay  songs  and  cheerful  tales  deceived  the  time, 
And  circling  goblets  made  a  tuneful  cbime  ; 
Sweet  wa<  the  draught,  and  sweet  the  blooming  maid. 
Who  toucL'd  her  lyre  beneath  the  fragrant  shade. 

Sir  W.  Jonu. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill. 

But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  sUrlight  dew*. 

All  silently  their  tears  of  love  inidl, 

Weeping  tbemsolvck  avrag,  till  thry  infuse 

Deep  into  Nature's  breast  iho  spint  of  her  hues. 

Lord  Byrim't  ChiUe  HantUe. 

Awe",  w.  &  n. 

Awe'hl, 

Awt'HTLLY, 

Awe'fuiness, 
Awe*  LESS, 

AwE'n'L-tYED, 

Awe-cokmanoing, 

AWE-^TRl'CK. 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly, 
Aad  that  same  eye,  whose  bead  does  aum  the  world. 
Did  loM  iu  lustn.  8haki§mn. 


Goth,  agyan,  to  fear, 
or  dread.  To  cause 
fear,  terror, 
rence. 


or    reve- 


Know,  then,  tlist  iome  of  as  are  gentle 
Such  as  the  fury  of  umcovcm'd  youth 
Thrust  from  the  company  of  awfid  men. 

So  amftii,  that  with  honour  thou  may'vt 
Thy  mate^  who  sees,  when  thou  art  seen  I 

JTiZtois 
I  approach  thee  thus,  and  gaaa 
Insatiate  ;  I  thus  single  ;  nor  hive  feu' 
Thy  awful  brow,  more  awful  thus  retir'd 
Fairest  resemblance  uf  tiiy  Maker  fair. 

A  parish  priest  was  of  the  pilgrim  tra 
An  aujul,  reverend,  and  religions  man. 
His  eye*  diffused  a  venerable  grace. 
And  charity  itself  was  in  his  face. 
Hail !  rev'rend  pnest  '     To  I'btcbus*  oavj 
A  suppliant  I,  from  great  Atrides  come, 
Unnuuom'd  here  receive  the  spotlcM  fair. 
Accept  the  hecatomb  the  Greeks  prepare. 
In  those  deep  solitudes,  and  awfitl  cell 
Where  heav'nly-p«:nsivc  contcinplation  i 
And  cvcr-mu&ing  mclaiichoty  reigns. 

rd.  Rtaiaa 
In  winter,  atcfnl  thou '-  with  clouds  aad 
Around  thee  thrown,  temf>e«t  o'er  trrapest 
Majestic  darkness  1  on  the  whirlwind's  win 
Rilling  sublime,  tbon  bidit  the  world  adon 
And  humblest  nature  with  thy  iivrthem  hb 

Serene,  though  anfut,  on  her  brow  the  Ij 
Of  heavenly  wisdom  shnae  ;  nor  rovM 

Save  to  the  shadowy  cliff's  majestic  hei^ 
Or  the  blue  concave  of  Lb'  iavolviof  i 

It  were  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  pan 
in  the  sacred  and  profane  writers,  which  M 
general  sentiment  uf  mankind  conoernii^  I 
rable  union  uf  a  sacred  and  reverential  ^p 
ideas  of  thir  divinity. 

A-WEIGII,  the  slate  of  an  inc 
drawn  out  of  the  ground  in  a 
direction. 

AWEIU,  or  OvEBO,  a  kingdom  of  ^ 
pendent  on  Benro,  with  a  town  of  tlte  B 
on  tlie  river  Formosa. 

AWE'AflV.    Unweaty.    See  Wut 

SaF.  Go  thy  waies,  I  begin  Id  be  \mn'm\ 
and  I  tell  thee  so  before  ;  t>ec4iuse  I  ynvM  i 

with  thee. 

AVVHA'PED.  From  Ang.-Sax.  M 
be  amazed,  or  astonished,  temfiMl,  can 

Ah  !  my  dear  gnssip.  aaswrr'd  then  ihaJ 
Deeply  do  your  sad  words  my  vrils 
Both  for  because  your  ;t^ef  doth  great  ( 
And  eko  because  myself  am  UtucJiMi 

AWIIEELS.     On  Wbeelr. 
And  will  they  oot  cry  then  the  wofld  i 
Ben  Jonsm'* 

AWHILE'.    A  time;    An^. 
hwiol,  a  turn),  walk  a  while,  take 

WuiLE. 

Stay,  aUy,  I  aay : 
And  if  you  love  me,  as  you  say  joa  d^ 
Let  oie  persuade  yo«  to  (<»hMr  mMla, 

I 

Into  this  wild  aby«s  tlie  wcfjr  flr«4 

Stood  on  the  brisk  of  helV,  a&d  lo(4'4 

Poad'ring  his  voyage.        Mtktm't  fim 

Here,  lonely  wandering,  o*rr  the  vjlvwi 

I  come  to  pas*  the  meditative  boar  i 

To  bid  avhil*  the  strife  of  pawlm  MM*, 

And  woo  the  calms  of  aeUtada  1*4  ' 
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Bui  titan,  with  cptrit  fnil  and  light, 
VtJ(  thuM  amitUe  and  pass  away, 

JU  glov-wonns  cparkle  through  the  night, 
Bnt  dM«  Bot  gtaod  the  tott  of  day. 

Lord  Byrtm. 

k-WHIT.    A  whit,  or  o  whit,  Ang.-Sax.  hwit 

Tlkcac  Cam  exeeede  tb«  haggarde  hauko 

nu  noppeth  tu  no  ftale  : 
Vm  fmrth  on  th«  lore  avhU, 

Btt  fcgmli  with  eu'ry  gale  ? 

TurberriUe.  Epitapfif$,kct 

^      Perhaps  awfc   is  a  cor- 
Awr'ly,  /  niption  of  aTerricht.      Tlie 

Avk'w4ED,  vtemiinatioo,  ward,  is  from 

Awx'w&jtDLT,     i  ke«red,  put   participle  of 
A«ji'wMinwi3&.  J  keeren,  Aog.-Sax.  cj-rran, 
<H»a.    Deviating  from  the  right  patk  or  line, 
iBfaeet,  clumsy^  inelegant. 
Proud  Italy, 
Vhaw  aMimcfs  ttill  our  tardy  apiih  nation 
hmf»  9£btr  ax  base  wrtwrd  imitation. 

ShoMipeare. 
1W  •«■  laagaa^  ia  vonhy  th«ir  cai« ;  and  they 
f^jniftl  $1  ky  their  haa^aome  or  attkward  way  of 
■^pNMiag  ikiaavlTca  in  it.  Luehe, 

A>  fliritMftrf  abama,  or  fear  of  til  usage,  haa  a  khare 
k  ikii  Nttiwc.  Stcift. 

Hv*  la  tnolve,  bat  in  performaaca  quick ; 
Is  Ina,  thai  he  vat  awkaeard  at  a  trick.      Dryd«a. 
■•  tuJmm  A  thing  for  a  man  to  print  in  de- 
lta •wawnek  againit  a  chimnra:  you  know 
«r  «^t  ycm  fight  agaioat.  Pope* 

▼hat'i  •  &■«  p«r«oa,  vt  a  beantcont  face. 
Mm  4ape»tment  gives  them  decent  grace  ! 
Vw'd  with  all  other  requiiites  to  please, 
!«■  wioi  the  itiiking  ekgmnce  of  ease  ; 
IhMlleM  ajc  ihcir  awJbeard  movement  tirea^ 
IkiymB  lik]o  p«pp»ti  Ud  about  by  wire*. 

ChmMl. 

AWK,  in  ornithology.    S«e  Alca. 
AWL'.    Ger.  ahl.   A  tlarp  pointed  tool.    In 
il  iknoiden  used  for  a  weapon  of  war. 
Mto«ale  and  tingell  in  a  thong, 
■i  M  1>UM  «■  his  broad  belt  hong, 
■a  binth  of  coyntrie  blew. 

Drt^Um. 
Tbos  an  a  eobler,  art  thou  f 
Thtf,  Ht,  an  that  I  live  by  is  the  awU, 

Slkaktp*are.  Juinu  Ctt*ar,  CoL  109. 

A«u,  aaotig  thoemakers,  ore  usually  a  little 
I*  tai  banded  in  the  blade,  and  the  point 
i^ai  lo  as  acate  angle. 

AWLA^,  a  siDall  imperial  town  of  Germany, 
(I^okIc  tt  Suabia,  seated  on  the  river  Ko- 
<i^t  fiteaa  miiea  west  of  Ueting  and  twelve 
^Mii  4  ll«dcnii«rim, 

AWMB^or  AiMc,  a  Dutch  measure  of  ca< 
^flB^  fcr  l«|Qidi,  containmg  eight  steckans,  or 
^Wf  ««(|CB  Of  Venecia ;  answering  to  witat  m 
'  ia  nlled  a  iteree,  or  one-uKtli  of  a  ton 
«C  oov-MTenth  of  an  English  ton. 

AWH,  ift  kottay.    SeeAaisfA. 
iUniaf  wine,  360  potinds. 
AWinUG.     A  trover  »pread  over  a  boat  or 
■klf  IB  kavp  o9  the  weatlter. — ^Awnings  are 

[«l  caaraa-     '^'  *■  ' •'•  of  the  maio-dt'ck 

Mr  from  the  centre  of 

to  ti-  — u..  ^1  the  main-mast;  the 
VoLtU 


width  corresponds  to  llie  breadtlu  of  the  ship, 
taken  at  the  tnaiii-imast,  fore-mast,  and  at  the 
mid-way  between.  The  Ienj:iH  of  the  quarter- 
deck awning  is  from  the  centre  of  the  main-mast 
lo  the  centre  of  the  miien-mast ;  and  the  width 
answers  to  the  breadths  of  the  ship,  at  the  main- 
mast, mizen-mast,  and  at  the  nnid-way  between. 
The  length  of  the  poop,  or  after-awning,  is  from 
the  centre  of  the  miien-mast  to  the  ensign-stafT, 
about  seven  feet  above  the  deck  ;  and  the  width 
is  formed  i^reeably  to  llie  breadths  of  the  ship, 
taken  at  the  mizen-mast,  the  lafifaxel,  and  at  the 
mid-way  between.  The  canvas  is  cut  to  the 
given  breadths  of  tlie  awning,  allowing  about 
nine  inches  to  hang  down  on  each  side,  which  is 
sometimes  scolloped  and  bound  witli  green 
baize,  and  is  sewed  together  with  an  inch-seam, 
and  tabled  all  round  with  a  two  or  three  incli 
tabling.  Half  the  diameter  of  the  masts  is  cut 
out  in  the  middle  at  each  end,  and  lacing-holes 
are  made  across  the  ends  to  connect  one  awning 
to  another.  On  the  upper  part,  along  the 
middle  and  sides,  is  sewed  a  oue-inch  and  half 
or  two-inch  rope,  to  which  the  trucks  are  sewed 
at  about  three-quarters  of  a  yird  asunder.  A 
thimble  is  spliced  in  each  end  of  the  rope. 
Sometimes  curtains  are  made  to  hang  to  the 
sides  of  tlie  awnings,  of  the  same  length  as  the 
awnings.  Their  depth  is  taken  from  the  sides 
of  the  awning  to  the  gun-wale,  supposing  the 
awning  to  be  in  its  place.  The  seams  and  tab- 
lings  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  awnings,  and 
lacing-holes  are  made  along  the  upper  tabling  of 
the  curtain,  and  the  side  tabling  of  the  awning. 
Gierke's  Elem.  and  Practice  of  Rigging,  vol.  i. 
p.  140.  230.  In  the  long-boat  they  make  aa 
awning,  by  bringing  the  sail  over  the  vard  and 
stay,  and  booming  it  out  witJt  tlte  boat-hook. 
AWOR-K,    j     i^^^,^     See  Wore. 

AWORS  INC.  J 

Long  they  thus  trauail'd,  yet  neuer  met 
Adventure,  which  might  them  avuf^ng  set. 

fipeiwr.  Mother  Uubberd't  TaJt 

He  first  suborns  a  villain,  that  embrac'd 
The  nobler  name  of  March-born  Mortimer, 
MThich,  in  the  dde  of  the  house  of  York, 
Might  set  the  monstrous  multitude  aicorh, 

Dragton.  Mmriet  of  Queen  Matyarel.- 

Who  shoulde  bee  the  makers  of  anye  tnaner  cloth, 

if  there  tacked  men  of  tubstaunce  to  set  sudry  sortea 

a  voorke.  Sir  Thomai  More't  Workm, 

AWRE'KE.  Ang.-SaJt.  awr^can,  to  wreak. 
See  Wh£as. 

Than  dame  Prudence,  whan  that  she  saw  how  that 
hire  busbandc  shope  him  (or  to  mereike  him  on  Itis 
foo«,  and  to  begiuno  werre,  she  in  ful  bumble  wise, 
whan  she  saw  hire  time,  sayde  him  these  wordes. 

Chaiteer.  Tht  Tale  of  Mriibau. 

AVVRISH,  a  river  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
which  runs  into  the  Tee*  at  Eggleton. 

AWKY'.     Past   participle  awrvthed^   of  the 
verb  wrythan,   to   writhe.     Writhed,   crooked, 
bended,  distorted,  askance. 
When  1  look  back,  and  tu  myself  behold 

The  wand'ring  ways,  that  youth  could  not  descry  : 
And  see  the  fearful  course  that  youth  did  hold. 

And  mete  in  miitd  each  step  I  strayed  otevy. 

Paradim  «f  Vmrnfm  £Mmo<«,  16001 

Y 
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Prcventinjr  fate  dirccU  the  lancp  awfff, 
Wbicli  glancing  ooly  mark'd  Achates'  thiglu 

Dryden. 
AX',       )      Ask,  Asking.    See  Ask.    These 
Ax'yno.  \  wortb,  which  are   now  considered 
Tulgarisins,  are  the  original  S:ixoo  forms. 
But  Rubin  m&y  not  wcte  of  thii,  thy  knave. 
No  ckc  thy  tnaiiJrn  Gille  I  may  DOt  Mve  ; 
A't  not  why  ;  (or  though  thoa  axe  me, 
I  wol  Qot  tellen  goddes  priretec. 

Chmte«r.  The  MiUeret  Tale,  v.  i.  p.  140. 

A-x,  a  town  of  France,  the  head  of  a  canton, 
in  the  department  of  the  Arriege,  arrondisseraent 
•)f  Foix.  Here  are  warm  baths  which  are  much 
frt'<^uented.  It  lies  on  the  river  Arriege.  Five 
leases  north-west  of  Tarascon.  Population 
1500. 

Alt,  or  AsE,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises  in 
the  county  of  Dorset,  and  entering  Devonshire, 
passes  by  Axminster,  and  afterwards  falls  into 
the  sea  a  little  below  Axraouth. 

Ax,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises  in  Wokey- 
Ilole,  near  VVelU,  in  the  county  of  Somtrsei, 
and  after  pacing  l^bridge,  falls  into  the  Bristol 
channel,  ti^ut  eight  miles  lower  down 

AX,  Battle.     See  Axe. 

AXAM,  a  district  and  town  of  Tyrol,  in  the 
lower  valley  of  llie  Inn,  to  the  south-west  of  In- 
spruck.     Here  a  great  deal  of  flux  is  cultivated. 

AXAMENTA,  in  antiquity,  the  verses  or 
songs  of  tlie  salii,  which  tiiey  sung  in  honor  of 
all  men.  The  word  is  formed,  according  to 
some,  from  axare,  to  nominate.  Others  will 
liave  the  carmina  saliaria  to  have  been  denomi- 
nated axamenta,  on  account  of  their  having  been 
written  in  axibus,  or  on  wooden  tables.  The 
axamenta  were  not  composed  by  the  salii.  The 
author  of  them  was  Numa  Pompilius;  and,  as 
the  style  might  not  be  altered,  tliey  grew  in 
time  so  obscure,  timt  the  s-ilii  themselves  did 


Knit  hose  is  the  only  manufactory, 
of  England  formerly  had  a  iiuntiog  chil 
Market  on  Satur<ljy.  It  is  tweniy-thd 
nortli-west  of  Somerton,  and  131  westofl 
AXE'.  Gr.  Ay«,  ojw.  An  adze  or 
See  Addice. 

My  muiflcd  body  ihowi,    \ 

My  blood,  ray  want  of  (trcngth,  my  lick  he^ 

That  I  muit  yield  my  body  to  the  earth,      t 

And  by  my  fall  the  conqaeat  to  my  foe  j 

Thu*  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axf'$  edge,         > 

WhoM  amu  give  shelter  to  the  princely  eaglj 

Shalupeare.    Third  Part  of  Henry  Vt.  a(3| 

liond  sounds  the  art,  redoubling  strokes  at 

Od  all  iiides  ronnd  the  forest  burls  her  oaka' 

Headlong.     Deep  echoing  groan  the  ihirke(| 

Then  rustling,  CTackling,  crasbiog,  thunder  H 

Pape'i  Homer' t  Iliad,  4 

Like  crowded  foreat  tree*  we  aUadt 

And  some  are  mark'd  to  fall ;        > 

The  axe  will  smile  at  (iod'a  canuaadi 

And  toon  will  level  alL  | 

Axe,   a  river   in  Somersetshire,  «l| 

into  the  Severn  below  Uphill. 

Axe,  or  Ai,  differs  from  the  hatdiet,! 
is  made  larger  and  heavier,  to  hew  lar 
and  its  edge  tapering  into  the  mtdd 
blade.  It  is  fiimisbed  with  a  long  bond 
to  be  used  with  both  hands. 

AXEL,  or  Axil,  a  small  fortified 
Dutch  Flanders,  in  the  kingdom  of 
lands.      It  is  seated  among 
miles  north  of  f  ihent. 

AXELODUNl'M,  the  ancient 
ham,  iu  Norlhvimberlatid. 

AX  EN  US,  the  ancient  name  of 
Sea,  the  signification  of  which  is,  inha 
and  is  perfectly  answerable  to  the  di 
and  manneri  of  the  ancient  inlmbttta 
east.  j 

AXE-STONE,  in  mineralogy, a xA^ 


not   understand   them.     Varro   says  they  were    jade,  but  not  of  so  light  a  green,  and  ^ 


of  a  ilaty  texture,  llie  natives  of  Nei^ 
work  it  into  hatchets,  it  is  found  19 
Switzejiand,  Saxony,  and  on  the  baa] 
river  Amazons,  whence  it  has  been  ca] 
zonian  stone.  Its  consutuents  aie  sj 
magnesia  31,  alumina  10,  oxide  of 
water  2*75,  oxide  of  chromium 

AXEY,  the  principal  town  iik^ 
Axholm.     It  is  thinly  inhabited. 

AXUOLM,  a  river  island  in  the 
part  of  Lincolnshire.     It  is  formed  \)ff 


700  years  old. 

AxAMENTA,  or  AssAMBNTA,  ill  ancicnt  music, 
hymns  performed  wholly  with  human  voices. 

AXAuA,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Na- 
toUa,  situated  in  a  fertile  dif^trict  <of  the  same 
name,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  Cuiel-Hissar. 

AXATi,  a  town  of  ancient  Bnctica,  in  the 
Bvtis ;  now  called  Lorn,  a  small  city  of  Anda- 
lusia, in  Spain,  seated  on  the  Guadnhiuiver. 

AXAYACATL,  a  species  of  fly,  common  about 
the  lakes  of  Mexico ;  the  eggs  of  which,  being 

deposited  in  immense  quantities  upon  the  rushes  Trent,  Idel,  and  Dun ;  and  is 
Mid  corn-flags,  form  large  masses,  which  are  long,  five  broad,  and  twenty  io 
taken  up  by  fishermen,  and  carried  to  market, 
lliis  caviare,  called  ahuauhtli,  which  has  much 
the  same  taste  with  the  caviare  of  fiih,  used  to  be 
eaten  by  Uie  Mexicans,  and  is  now  a  common  dish 
among  the  Spaniards.  The  Mexicans  cat  not 
only  the  eggs,  but  the  flies  themselves,  made  up 
together  into  a  mass,  and  prepared  with  saltpetre. 

AXBUHKJE,  a  market  town  of  Somerset- 
shire, anciently  a  borough,  by  prescription,  send- 
ing members  to  parli.-imeDt  during  the  reigns  of  mor.uA,  winch,  from  t 
the  first  three  Edwards,  after  which  it  was,  at  its  was  conjectured  to  hav 
own  desire,  excused.  Tlie  corporation  consiiits 
of  a  mayor,  recorder,  town-clerk,  ten  aldcrmeti, 
and  twenty -two  burgesses,  out  of  whom  a  shenfl*, 
■trjcaotrat-mace,  auxd    oonatables    are    chosen. 


three  villages,  Crowle,   Epworth, 
besides  Axey^  the  chief  town.     The 
is  marshy,  but  produces  an  ode 
called   ij^all ;   the   middle   is   rich 
yielding  flax  in  great  abuodaace.    It  { 
duces  an  alabaster,  which  is  med 
lime.     In  the  eigbteentli  cent\.ry  lb*  j 
woman,  quite  eniirv^,  and  in  a  b^t 
head  und   f^-et  almost  i't  '.'<-•.  1 


of  Ixlward  1.  when  there  wcfc ' 
here. 

AXIACF^  -an  ancient  town 
ropea ;  tiow  Ucxacuw. 
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AXrL    Sfi«  Ax  St.. 

AXILLA,  ta  anatomy,  or  Ai.a,  the  canty 
•kr  the  Qpper-pan  of  the  arm ;  commonly 
tdM  ifae  MiD-piL  It  is  a  diminutive  of  axis, 
\  d.  bule  axis.  Abscesses  in  the  axilla  are 
vmOj  ikmewoa  oo  accxjunt  of  the  many  blood- 
<aKli,ljmphatics,  oenres,  Sec.  thereabout^  which 
Ira  smnl  lax^  plexases.  By  the  andcnt 
km,  tnmimls  were  to  be  hanged  by  Uie  axilla 
iflfat;  wLte  under  the  age  of  puberty. 

Aiiui.  in  botany,  is  Uie  sjace  coropreliendal 
b««MB  UM  stems  of  plants  and  their  leaves. 
Htttt  lit  say,  those  flowers  grow  in  the  axilite 
tf  dw  leaves ;  i.  e.  at  tlie  base  of  the  leaves,  or 
JM  Within  the  angles  of  their  pedicles. 

AXILLARY  A&TcaT  is  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ebma  bnuch  of  the  asceodinj;  trunk  of  the  aorta, 
•iuch  iMsa  under  the  arm-pits. 


hill.  Between  the  town  and  lite  .<)ea  runs  an 
even  and  spacious  shore  of  beautiful  white  sand. 
All  the  houses  are  separated  by  groves  of  cocoa, 
and  other  fruit-trees,  planted  in  parallel  lines, 
each  of  an  equal  width,  and  forming  an  elegant 
visia.  The  ooast  is  defended  by  a  number  of 
small  pointed  rocks,  which  project  from  the 
shore,  and  render  all  acce.ss  to  it  aangerous. 

AXINAE'Ef  AxiNii,  in  natural  history,  a 
genus  of  the  Mollusca  tribe  (Testacea,)  establisli- 
ed  by  Poli,  in  bis  history  of  the  shells  of  the  two 
Sicilies.  The  chtiructer  is  taken  frooi  the  form 
of  the  animal;  the  shell  belongs  t6  the  Area 
genus  of  the  Linnican  arrangement. 

AXINITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  crystallised  sub- 
stance, found  principally  in  Dauphiny,  in  Franco, 
and  latterly  in  ilie  neighbourhood  of  St.  Just. 
Cornwall.     The  colors  are  a  light  violet  brown. 


ixiiX4aT   (jlaxds  are  situated   under   the~Tlie  crystals  resemble  an  axe  in  the  form  and 


enveloped  in  (at,  and  lie  close  by  the 
■ikiy  vessels. 

AiiLitar  Nerve,  called  also  the  auricular 
imt,  uius  from  the  last  two  cervical  pairs ;  runs 
iao  it  hoUow  of  die  axilla,  behind  the  head  of 


shar])ness  of  their  edges ;  being  flat  rhomboidal 
parallelopipcds,  with  two  of  the  opposite  edges 
wanting,  and  a  small  face  instead  of^each.  They 
become  electric  by  heat.  Lustre  splendent. 
Hard,  but  yields  to  the  file,  and  easily  broken. 


*iai;  wUdi,  passing  under  the  arm-pits,  divides 
mV  iaio  Mveral  branches ;  superior,  inferior, 
(ttttd,  istereal,  &c.  which  are  spread  over  the 


ilsilNUMjri,  between  the  musculus  teres  major    Specific  gravity  3-23.   It  froths  like  zeolite  before 

■daioorf  4te.  the  blow-pipe,  melting  into  a  black  enamel,  or  a 

Ahuast  Veim,   is  one  of  tlie   subclavian    dark   green   glass.      According  to  Vauquclin's 

analysis,  it  contains  forty-four  silica,  eighteen 

alumina,  nineteen  lime,  fourteen  oxide  of  iron, 

and  four  oxide  of  manganese. 

■■.  AXINUjVLtNCY,  AxisoKANTiA ;  from  oCii'i), 

AttUAKT  Vektcbra,  the  second  vertebra  of   an  axe,  and  fuivTHa,  divination ;  an  ancient  spe- 

■t^Kk,  to  called  because  it  is  nearest  to  the    cies  of  divination,  or  a  method  of  foretelling 

Wfiti.  future  events  by  means  of  an  axe  or  hatchet. 

AtlM,  a  district  of  Africa,  pan  of  the  fertile    This  art  was  in  considerable  repute  among  the 

sfAkanta,  on  the  Gold  Coast.     It  is    ancients;  and  was  performed,  according  to  some, 

tm  ti  ApoUonia,  from  which  it  is  sepa-    by   laying  an  agate  stone  on  a  red  hot  hatchet, 

At  river  Ancobra.    The  Dutch  have  a    and  also  by  fixing  a  hatchet  on  a  round  stake  so 

called  Fort  Anthony,  situated  on  the    as  to  be  exactly  poised;  then  the  names  of  those 

promontory  of  Ca|>e  Three  Points,    that  were  suspected  were  repeated,  and  he  at 

t,  wdl  situated  for  landing,  and  in    whose  name  tne  liatchet  moved  was  pronounced 


position.      Ten  leagues  east  of 

I  dfaHtft  n  so  excessively  moist,  that  it  is 
iMlBy  nsd  to  rain  eleven   months  and 
fmma  dajs  of  the  year,     This  excessive 
m  nadtss  it  very  unhealthy ;  but  it  pro- 
|SMl   i]iuntities   of   rice,    water-melons, 
^piiaf,  StC.      Here   arc  also  produced 
■■■btrs   of   black   cattle,   goats,    sheep, 
IbC     The  whole  country  is  filled  with 
Mtd  popolous  villages,  and  the  inter- 
lads  ■!«  well  cuUivuiod.     The  natives 
fs  mM«  bol  aiv  vcr)'  healthy;  and  there 
CBMttM   trafBc  carru'd   on  with   them    by 
btHftma*  for  tlicir  goUl.     Tltis  canton  is  a 
lefimiJMiCt  the  gov  eminent  being  divided 
B  no  Caboccroes  or  chief  men,  and  Ma- 
«ir  yo«uif  nea.      But  in  their  courts, 
'  nmktt  the  most  valuable  present  to  the 
to  aBin  his  cause.    The  Portu- 
fauMkd  ibf  nrrt  *fttleroent  here,  but  were 
it  li>  s  in  1642. 

Asiti,  a  rivn  caaion,  which  runs 

h»  town  or  Axnii. 

or  Ati«hM>bone,  the  capital  of  Axim, 

rftr  Ifce  eanimn  nf  the  Dutch  fort  St. 

U  is  secured  buliitvil  by  a  thick  wood 

IS  Ac  wiM>lfl  declivity  of  a  netghbouring 


guilty. 
AX'IOM, 


Gr.   Alut/tOj    from  alto**, 
think    worthy.      A  self- 


Axiomat'ical.  J  to 
evident  proposition. 

Tbc  imiversAl  tiriom  in  which  all  coraplaitanc*  is 
incliidcd,  u,  thai  no  man  should  give  any  preference 
to  hiouclf.  Jakiuon, 

That  a  coajectnral  crilkk  thoald  often  be  minakcD, 
canuot  be  wonderful,  cilher  to  other*  oi  himjelf,  if  it 
be  contidercd  that  ia  hii  art  there  u  uo  iyttetn,  no 
principal  and  axiomaticttl  truth  that  regulate*  aobor- 
dmate  positions. 

Jottnton't  Pre/act  to  BMupttn, 

Axiom,  in  rhetoric,  is  used  by  Herraogenes 
to  denote  grandetu-,  dignity,  and  sublimity  of 
style. 

Axioms,  in  logic.  That  the  whole  is  greater 
than  a  part;  that  a  thing  cannot  be,  and  not  be 
at  the  same  time;  and  tliat  from  nothing,  nothing 
can  arise;  are  axioms  indisputable.  Fjtablished 
principles  in  arts  and  sciences  are  also  slilea 
axioms.  Thus  it  is  an  axiom  in  physics,  that 
nature  docs  notliing  in  vain ;  that  effects  are 
proportional  to  their  causes,  &c.  It  is  an  nxiom 
in  geometry,  that  Uiings  equal  to  the  same  thing, 
are  also  equ:il  to  one  another ;  that  if  to  equal 
things  you  add  equals,  the  sums  will  be  equal, 
&c.     It  is  an  axiom  in  optics,  that  the  angle  of 

Ya 
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incidence  is  equal  to  the  &ngle  of  reflection,  &c. 

AXION,  thebroUK-rof  Alphcsiba'a,  vrhoTDur- 
opred  Alcmson,  his  sister's  husband,  because  he 
w<shcd  to  take  back  a  golden  necklace  he  had 
given  her. 

AXIOPOLI,  a  town  in  Bul^ia.  Long.  34° 
<f  E.,  lat.  45°  40'  N.     [t  was  formerly  called 

AXKJl'OLIS;  a  town  of  tlje  Triballi,  in 
Mxsia  Interior, 

AXIUS,  a  form  of  acclanintlon,  anciently  used 
by  die  people  in  the  election  of  bishops.  V\  lien 
they  were  all  unanimous,  they  cried  out  aXma! 
he  is  worthy!  or  ava^ioir.'  uinvortliyl 

AXIOSIS,  a£io<T(c,  in  rhetoric,  denotes  tlie 
third  part  of  an  exordium;  sometimes  called 
oxo^offtj;,  and  containing  some  new  proposition 
more  nearly  relating  to  the  subject,  tlian  the 
wporatrtQ.  Thus  in  Cicero'i  oration,  pro  Mi  lone, 
the  proiasJ<?  is,  Non  possira  non  limere,  judicea, 
»isa  hac  nova  judicii  forma:  the  kata-scuc,  Nee 
enim  ea  cornna  confesjus  vester  cinctus  t3t  qua 
solebat:  the  axiosis,  Sed  me  recreat  Pompei  con- 
silium, cujus  tapientis  non  fuent,  quern  SL^nten- 
tiis  Judicium  tradidit,  telis  militum  dedere:  tlie 
basis,  Quamobremadesteaniiiiis  judices,  et  tnio- 
rem,  si  quam  babetis,  dcponitc. 

AXIOTEA,  or  AxioTHEA,  a  female  philoso- 
pher of  (jreece,  who  lived  in  the  time  ot  Plato, 
and  attended  his  toctures,  dressed  in  the  habit  of 
a  man. 

AX'IS,  "J    Ldt.  axit,  Gr.  aluVf  from  ayuv, 

AxL£,  f  to  go  round.     Axis  is  a   line 

Axled,         /drawn    through   iJiP  centre   of 

Ax  LE-TREE.  Jany  body  round  which  it  re- 
volves. 

Tbe  line,  that  wc  dcuisc  from  ihone  to  iholhcr  to. 
As  anU  i«  \  upon  which  the  heaven'*  about  do  eo. 

Wjtatt. 
But  mark  me  aUo,  these  mouingv*  of  thric  Keaea, 
Be  nnt  aboue  the  axtdiree  of  the  &nt  mouing  hcauen. 

Id. 
Inferior  miaistcn,  for  Man  repair 
Hia  broken  axU-trett,  and  blunted  war. 

Dry-linu  Vitgil't  jSneid.  vtii. 
And  bade  her  spirits  bear  him  far. 
In  Merlin 'a  a.f:;nle-axUd  car. 
To  her  green  inle'i  enamelled  steep. 
Pax  in  the  navel  of  the  deep. 

r.  Warion.  The  Grace  of  Kmg  Arthur. 

Axis,  in  anatomy,  the  second  vertebra  of  the 
xieck,  thus  called  because  the  first  vertebra  with 
the  head,  moves  thereon,  as  on  an  axis. 

Axis,  in  astronomy,  is  an  imaginary  right  line 
supposed  to  pa^s  llirougli  the  centre  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  ubout  which  they  perform  their 
diurnal  revolulious. 

Axis,  in  botany,  a  taper  column  placed  in  the 
centre  of  some  6owers  or  catkins,  about  which 
the  other  piirts  are  disposed. 

Axis,  in  conic  sections,  a  right  line  dividing 
the  section  into  two  equal  parts,  and  cutting  all 
its  oriiiiiates  at  right  angleci. 

Axis,  in  geometry,  the  straight  line  in  a  plain 
Egure,  about  which  it  revolves,  to  produce  or 
generate  a  solid.  Thus  if  a  semicircle  be  ritoved 
found  its  diameter  at  rest,  it  will  generate  a 
sphere,  the  axis  of  which  ii  that  diameter. 

Axis,  in  mechanics.  Ttie  axis  of  a  balance  is 
that  Uiu  which  it  movesi  or  ratlier  turns  about. 


Axis,  in  optics,  is  that  particular  t 
coming  from  any  object  which  fiails  p 
larly  on  the  eye. 

Axis,  common  or  mean,  in  optics,  \ 
drawn  from  the  point  of  concourse  fn 
optic  nerves,  through  the  middle  of  tb 
which  joins  tlieir  extremity.  ! 

Axr«,  in  peritrochio,  oneof  thecicl 
powers,  consisting  of  a  peritrochhsa 
concentric  with  the  base  of  a  cylinder, 
able  together  with  it  about  its  axis. 

Axis,  in  zoology,  a  very  remarka) 
of  tiie  deer  kind  m  all  respects,  e 
neither  the  male  nor  female  have  hori 
is  constderably  long,  and  the  whole 
make  are  extremely  like  those  of  the  i 
The  female  is  smaller  than  the  maJe^ 
are  of  a  n.-ddish  tawny  color,  vv^ 
spots  of  white;  the  belly  is  white.  T 
much  more  loud  and  shrill  than  that  i 
It  is  plam  th.tt  this  creature  is  neithel 
nor  fallow  deer  kind,  whence  Bellonio 
it  at  Cairo  in  l-g^'pi,  was  induced  to 
Axis. 

Axis,  determinate,  in  a  hypcfbo) 
line  which  divides  it  into  two  equal  Ol 
right  angles,  an  infinite  number  of  li 
parallel  to  each  other  within  tfie  byp« 

Axis,  MACKtriCAt,  or  Axis  or  4 
a  line  passing  through  the  middle  of 
lengthways,  in  such  manner,  as  that  h 
mapiet  be  divided,  provided  the  i 
made  according  to  a  plane  wherein  1 
found,  the  load-stone  will  be  mad4 
load-stones.  The  extremities  of  suci 
called  the  poles  of  the  stone. 

Axis  OF  A  Pi.AStT,  is  a  line  drai 
the  centre,  about  which  the  planet  rett 
sun,  moon,  and  all  the  planets,  exce| 
and  Saturn,  are  known,  ny  obserTano] 
about  their  several  axes ;  and 
easily  inferred  from  those  two. 

Axis  of  a  Sphere,  or  Ciact 
as  diameter. 

Axis  OF  A  Vessel,  is  an  imaginai] 
passing  tlirough  the  middle  of  it  porp( 
to  its  base,  and  equally  distant  from  ij 

Axis  of  Incidence  in  dioptrics,  i 
drawn  tlirough  the  point  of  incideoc^ 
cular  to  the  refracting  surface. 

Axis  ot  Oscillation,  is  a  rieht  U 
to  the  horixon,  passing  through  liba  d 
which  u  pendulum  vibrates. 

Axis  OF  Uffraction.  is  '"         "  < 
by  the  ray  of  incidence  di 
th«  inside  of  the  second  mcniura  wj 
refraction.  . 

Axis  or  the  CruKDCft,  is  propc^ 
escent  right  line,  about  which  tbe  paj 
turns,  bj  whose  revolution  the  .  vlinil.« 
Though,  both  in  right  and  - 
right  line  joining  tlie   tvtii: 
bases,  is  also  called  tlie  axis  of  tbe  c]r| 

Axis  of   tue   Eaatu,  Is 
which  tlie  earth  performs  its  diut 
west  to  east. 

Axis  OF  THE  Ionic  C*rnAt-,  i 
perpendicularly  through  the  middle ' 
tbe  volute. 
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Atn or  mt  Zodiac,  a  line  supposed  to  pass 
\biousti  th«  mrth  and  terrainate  m  ihe  poles. 

Axis,  Spiral,  is  the  axis  of  a  twisted  columo 
4nini  spinlly,  in  order  to  trace  the  circumvolu- 
wm  without. 

A.\MI  NSTER,  a  town  of  Devonshire,  situated 
on  thr  river  Ax,  in  the  great  road  between  Lun- 
isaud  Exeier,  being  twenty-five  miles  east  of 
M  UtMr  place.  It  was  a  place  of  some  note  in 
tkrtine  en  the  Saxons,  and  now  contains  al>out 
iSOO  inhabitants.  It  bai  a  manufact^iry  uf  broad 
lal  Danow  cloths,  and  an  extensive  cue  of 
Vf0Mf  muMifiw:tured  after  the  Turkish  manner : 
tt  ewpcts  ore  often  preferred  to  those  from 
TiiAry.  The  petty  sessions  are  holdea  here. 
KiB|;  .UteUtan  fbandt-d  a  minster  here,  for  seven 
priots,  to  pny  for  the  souls  of  those  who  were 
il«a  ia  a  battle  which  he  fought  with  tlie  Dnties 
MBlMinlilimii  It  has  four  fairs:  on  tlte  34lli 
«f  Ftktwy,  25th  of  April,  24tli  of  June,  and 
WtiMidBjr  after  Michaelmas,  with  a  market  on 
Sttuitlf.  It  is  147  miles  west  of  London. 
L«<,  3*  8*  W.,  lal.  50°  45'  N. 

AXOLQTI,  in  icthyology,  a  singular  fish 
ted  to  the  lakes  of  Mexico.  It  has  four  feet 
like  the  luard,  no  scales,  a  matrix  like  a  woman, 
nd  dw  messtnul  dux.  It  has  the  taste  of  an 
td. 

AXOKCS;  oCttfwc;  public  laws  of  the  an- 
OM  Cftcks,  particularly  of  die  Athenians,  so 
ami  from  ii»eir  mode  of  publication. 

ASTEL  (Daniel),  a  regicide,  and  colonel  in 
in  evier  ttf  tht*  long  parliament,  was  of  a  goo<l 
iaiiy.aed  IumI  a  tolerable  education.  As  he 
*■«  4  wnuus  disposition,  and  had  been  very 
Mj  tacBinni  with  puritanical  principles,  he 
a  ienrent  follower  of  such  ministers  as 
themselves  by  their  zealous  preach- 
^  ffii  S>***  atlachment  to  these  people,  and 
WMmlwnnh  of  his  temper,  were  tlie  cause 
^  \k  ftteg  into  the  army,  in  which  he  behaved 
*ilM  BQch  seal,  courage,  and  conduct,  that  he 
*V  ly  itfKta  to  the  several  commands  of  cap- 
^  HtfOTf  and  lieutenant-colonel,  in  a  regi- 
tel  of  mC  It  was  in  this  last  capacity  that 
■aned  widi  great  vehemence  a<^nst  all  endca- 
^nfar  a  reconciliation  with  the  king.  When 
•»  lag  wK  brtmgfit  before  the  high  court  of 
^■m,  coloBcl  Stubberd  and  Axtd  had  the  com- 
Mri  W  A*  toldien  below  stairs.  The  king  de- 
teiri  flf  Hf||;eaat  Bradshaw,  the  president,  by 
*■»  ■rtMiiity  tb«y  brought  him  there  ?  and  the 
'  flaling  to  tfaue  charge,  which  was  in 

.-  die  Commons  of  Kngland,  lady 
Ivkt  vd  Mi*.  Nelson  are  said  to  have  cried 
**>'  It  is  fclae;  not  a  half,  not  a  quarter  of  the 
Upon  this  colonel   .■VxIpI   cried  out, 

widi  ilie  w ;  snoot  theml'    After 

(be  king  was  carried  through  King- 

,m  a  ««dan,  bv  two  porters,  who,  out  of  re- 

.  bare-o^aded,  till  the  soldu^rs  under 

i  eoonnaod  beat  them,  and  forced  them  to 

>  oa  llMtr  bati.     After  the  king's  death,  when 

KBt  into  Ireland,  the  regiment  in 

iAxbd  aefTed  was  drawn  out  by  lot  for 

\nftdibmt,  which  occasioned  hi«  going  over 

bafrioB,  where  be  made  a  considerable 

mt  muKh  crtcrmed,  and  raised  by  C'lom- 

ID  iktt  oosoaand  of  «  rcgimeut,  and  the  go- 
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vemroent  of  Kilkenny  After  the  Protector's 
death  Axtel  endeavoured  to  conceal  himself,  sus- 
pecting that  he  might  be  called  to  an  account 
for  the  share  he  had  taken  in  the  trial  of  the 
king ;  but  before  the  ch^se  of  the  month  he  was 
discovered  and  cornmitted  to  prison.  On  the 
10th  of  October  the  grand  jury  for  Middlesex 
found  hills  against  twenty-eight  persons,  for 
their  concern  in  tli*i  king's  death,  of  whom  Axlel 
was  the  last.  I  lis  trial,  by  the  elaborate  defence 
he  made,  lasted  upwards  of  tliree  hours  :  but  the 
jury,  without  gomg  from  the  bar,  found  him 
guilty ;  and  he  was  executed,  on  the  19th^  at 
Tyburn. 

AXUM,  AxoMA»  AxoMis,  or  AKsvM,in  Abys- 
sinia, tlie  capital  of  a  powerful  state  in  l!ie  time 
of  the  I'toleinieS  and  perhaps  of  all  Aliyssinia; 
still  retaining  mOnumenls  ot^its  fornjer  splendor. 
An  ancient  throne  of  granite,  and  two  rows 
of  obelisks,  struck  Mr.  Salt  ns  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  ancient  relics  lie  had  ever  seen.  But  per- 
haps the  most  curious  of  all  is  a  long  Greek  in- 
scription, which  records  the  victories  ofoneof  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  extent  ol  their  empire.  Fni- 
mentius,  the  apostle  of  Etiiiopia,  was  the  first 
bishop  of  Axiim,  and  many  churches  had  been 
p.xcavated  from  die  surrounding  mountains  be- 
fore the  close  of  tlie  fifth  century .  Ii  cnrned 
on  a  considerable  trado  with  India  and  Arabia, 
throujjh  the  port  of  Adulis.  It  is  the  place 
where  the  kinj^s  of  Abvsfima  are  crowned.  Mr. 
Salt  found  it  to  be  in  lat.  14°  6'  3G"  N.  Its 
present  population  is  about  3000.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  rude  and  inhospitable.  Tlvey  wear  coarse 
woollen  clothes.  The  monks  prepare  the  best 
parchment  in  all  Abyssinia.  The  church  ut 
Axum  appears  to  have  been  built  in  I  GUT,  and 
is  considered  by  Mr.  Salt,  excepting  that  of 
Chelicut,  as  the  finest  in  the  province  of  Tigre. 
llie  town  stands  agreeably  sheltered  by  hills,  at 
the  comer  of  an  extensive  valley,  ii  u  de- 
scribed by  Bruce  as  containing  600  houses. 

AXUNGIA,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes  old 
lard,  or  the  driest  and  hardest  of  siny  fat  in  ihe 
bodies  of  animals  ;  but  more  properly  it  signifies 
only  hog's  Jard. 

Axt;s.NYiA  Lt'NJE,  an  affected  name  given  by 
the  German  chemists  to  the  terra  goltbergensis, 
from  their  imagining  ih.it  it  contains  some  par- 
ticlc3  of  sUvcr,  and  owes  to  them  its  virtues  in 
medicine. 

AxuNGiA  SoLis  is  used  for  the  terra  silesiaca, 
and  said  to  be  good  against  tlie  plague,  pestilen- 
tial fevers,  &c. 

AxuNCiA  ViTRi,  Sandiver,  or  salt  of  glass, 
a  kind  of  salt  which  separates  from  the  i^luss 
while  it  is  in  fusion.  It  is  of  an  acrimonious 
and  biting  taste.  The  farriers  use  it  for  clearustng 
tlie  eyes  of  horses.  It  is  also  made  use  of  for 
cleansing  tlie  teeth ;  and  it  is  sometimes  upptied 
to  running  ulcers,  the  herpes,  or  the  itch,  by 
way  of  dcsiccative. 

AXYLUS,  an  ancient  hero  of  Arisba,  eel ' 
bratpd  by  Homer  for  bis  hospitality,  which 
gained  hira  the  appellation  of  the  rriend  of  M>i<  - 
kind.  / 

AXYRIS,  a  genus  of  the  trinndria  order,  and 
mona>ci»  cla^s  of  plaub^,  ranking  m  tlte  n^tuml 
method  under  the  twelflli  order  Iwloraccw.     Tlic 
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calyx  of  t1i«  male  is  tripartite ;  it  has  no  corolla 
The  calyx  of  the  female  consist  of  two  leaves; 
it  has  two  styli  and  one  seed. 

AY.     S.IX.  Kver.     For  ever. 

Ay,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Marne,  near  ilie  river  Marne,  remarkable  for  its 
f  xcelient  wine*.  Il  lies  twelve  miles  south  of 
Jlbeifus,  and  one  mile  and  a  half  norlli-easl  of 
Epernay.     Inhabitants  2600. 

AYACUCHO,  BiTTLE  of.  This  engagement 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Soulh  America,  having  been  decisive  of  the  in- 
dej>cndence  of  Upper  and  Lower  Peru.  For 
several  months  before  this  event,  the  Colombian 
auxiliary  army,  under  general  Sucre,  and  the 
royalist  army,  under  the  viceroy  La  Sema,  had 
been  moving  in  face  of  each  other  with  various 
success,  but,  on  the  whole,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  Colombians.  Sucre  and  his  men  were 
anxious  for  battle;  and  at  length  La  Sema  deter- 
mined to  engage  them  on  the  plain  of  Ayacucho, 
Dec.  9,  1825.  The  royalist  force  consisted  of 
9,310  men,  that  of  the  patriots  of  5,780  men. 
Generals  Sucre  (the  commander  in  chief),  La 
War,  Cordova,  and  Miller  distinguished  ihem- 
setves  on  this  occasion,  and  the  battle  terminated 
in  the  total  defeat  of  La  Serna,  who  was  taken 
prisoner,  with  the  loss  of  1800  men  in  killed 
and  wounded,  and  in  the  capitulation  of  Can- 
terac,  the  second  in  command.  Uf  the  patriots, 
only  370  were  killed.  Tins  splendid  victory 
effectually  accomplished  the  delivery  of  Teru 
from  the  Spaniards. 

AYAG,  or  KAYACHt',  one  of  the  Andrea- 
nofskie  islands,  in  the  eastern  or  Pacific  Ocean, 
about  150  vcrsis  in  circumference,  and  consistirii; 
of  several  high  and  rocky  mountains,  the  intervals 
of  which  are  bare  heath  and  moor  ground  ;  but 
in  the  whole  island  there  is  not  one  forcst-iree. 

AYAMONTE,  a  sea-port  town  of  Andalusia 
in  Spain,  with  a  strong  castle  built  on  a  rock ; 
seated  on  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana,  eighty- 
five  miles  north-west  of  Cadiz.  1 1  has  a  con»- 
modious  harbour,  a  productive  sardel  fishery, 
fruitful  vineyards,  and  excellent  wine.  Popula- 
tion about  5000. 

AYAS,  a  town  and  castle  of  Caramania,  in 
the  government  of  Adana^  on  the  bay  of  Ayaa, 
near  the  Jypoo,  and  on  tlie  west  side  of  tlie 
Gulf  of  Scandcroon,  or  Iskcnderoon,  the  ancient 
Sinus  lasicus.  It  is  fortified  all  round;  and  here 
are  the  remain.s  of  a  fort  and  artificial  pier.  A 
little  to  the  westward  is  a  round  tower  with  an 
Arabic  inscription.  Myriads  of  fish,  numerous 
fine  turtle,  and  aquatic  birds,  abound  ou  the 
shore.  TTiis  place  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
jEgac.     Long.  3.'>^  48'.  L.,  lat.  36""  46'  N. 

AYASIi,  a  village  on  the  same  coast,  sur- 
rounded by  tlie  ruins  of  a  town  that  has  occupied 
a  considerable  space  of  ground,  and  rontuining 
tiie  remains  of  u  theatre  and  many  gther  editices. 
The  most  cotupicuous  of  the  whole  is  a  temple, 
situated  on  a  projecting  eminence.  Its  cohimns 
are  of  the  composite  order,  Anted,  .ind  about 
four  feet  m  diameter.  This  is  conjectured  to 
hare  been  the  ancient  Sehasta. 

AYAVIRI,  a  town  of  Lima,  in  Peru,  remark- 
able for  many  stalely  tombs  of  lliu  Peiuviaii  no- 
bility. 


AYDAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Naran 
ArniiJ:on,  famous  for  a  battle  fought  hi 
year  1451,  belwen  John  king  of  CasiilA 
son  Don  Cailos,  in  which  the  latter  wa«l 
and  taken  prisoner.  Three  miles  soutfl 
guesa.  ' 

AYDON  Bridge,  or  Heyoosj  BJ 
town  io  Northumberland,  five  miles  viem 
ham,  so  named  from  its  bridge  over  ^ 
It  has  a  market  on  Tuesday,  and  a  £u| 
21st,  22d,  23d,  and  24th.  | 

AYE.  Ayei.  The  imperative  of  tl| 
verb  avotTy  to  have ;  signiiyiDg  have  H 
it,  enjoy  it-  The  expression  is  a 
Swedish,  German,  and  Dutch, 

Rctaru  you  thitlierf  ' 

Ay,  madam,  with  the  aviftest  wiog  of  qp 

I 
What  uy'st  thou  ?  vrilt  thou  be  of  our  ca 
Say  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  as  all.  | 

Sometimes  in  i&utoal  dy  dugma^p 
Ltt  ay«  UMm  mm,  and  not  wem  mjft 
A^et  be  in  conrts  denial*  meant. 
And  no*  in  bisliO(rt  give  ronsecu. 
Thus  aye  proposed,  and,  fw  reply. 
No  for  the  fint  time  answer'd  ^y«. 
They  parted  with  a  ihoutaad  Vtiiiei, 
And  fight  e'er  oiacc  for  pay  like  S»| 
Oajt's  FabUt.  Ai 

AYEK  Jf.mam,  a  species  of  coradi 
valued  by  the  Arabians. 

AY  EL,  Fr.  in  law,  a  writ  which  lies! 
grandfather  was  seizeil  in  his  demem 
day  he  died,  a  stranger  tutirs  the  saoM 
dispossesses  the  heir. 

aJw!^^^^'*'^ 

AYENIA,  in  botany,  a  getitt^  of  H 
dria  order  and  gynandria  class  of  plant 
in  the  natunil  method  under  the  thiil 
order,  columnifene.  The  calyx  has  m 
the  petals  are  in  the  form  of  a  star,, 
ungues ;  and  the  capsule  has  five  cell 
are  tliree  species  all  natives  of  the  W«fl 

AYEUUE,  or  AYtiivt,  tlie  capital 
roDv,  in  the  district  of  Huesca,  Am 
ated  at  tlie  foot  of  the  i*yreiiees,  Uiirlyi 
north  of  Saragossa. 

AYLRSTUWN,  a  town  of  the  L'nj( 
in  New  Jersey,  tltirleeo  miles  souli»* 
Burlinifton. 

AYESHA,  the  wife  of  Mahomet,* 
ter  of  Abubeker.  The  impostor  httd 
regard  for  her  than  for  any  of  I 
though  she  had  no  children;  and  hi| 
highly  respected  her.  Shn  opposed  i 
cession  and  raised  an  army  againat 
af^er  a  severe  contest  ^vas  made  pil>a| 
concjueror,  however,  dismissed  her  wi| 
Thij.  turbuleiU  woman  died  in  6r7,  ^ 
seven. 

AYGULA,  in  zoology,  a 
ape. 

AYGITLUS,  io  entomology,  %\ 
rabxus  that  inhabits  India. 

AYLF.SHL1RY  (Sir  Thomas), 
in  .1  work  of  this  kinil,  not  on 
rnan  himself,  but  af  the  patrvrn 
He  was  burn  in  London  in  Iii76t~ 
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al  \Testaunster,  and  studied  at  Oxfordt  where  lie 
took  his  de^^ree  of  A.M.  in  IGO.'i.  lie  became 
■tnUrv  ti3  Charles  earl  of  Nottia^bam,  lord 
jf^  acunind,  and  gave  so  many  pruofs  of  his 
lUIl  is  mliiematics,  that  he  retained  his  secre- 
Wrphif  otMler  the  duke  of  Buckingham  upon 
lui  ncoeeding  tbe  earl.  By  the  duke's  influence 
Ik  n*  appointed  master  of  requests,  and  master 
•f  ite  nuirt,  and  created  a  b8ut>net.  The  profits 
of  that  luciative  offices  he  applied  to  the  most 
bcHToknt  purposes.  He  not  only  made  alt 
M  of  idcnce  welcome  to  his  table  and  afforded 
(bm  ha  best  counteniince,  but  alrto  guve  rey^lar 
pOMM  to  such  of  thctn  as  were  in  narrow  cir- 
tmtttaeta.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  man  of 
n  bacfdcnt  a  cliaracler  should  himself  have 
lIlBwtnis  expeheoced  adversity.  In  conse- 
^|«K«  of  his  steady  adherence  to  the  king,  he 
VM,  ui  1642,  stripped  of  his  places  and  estate, 
bat  be  bore  up  cheerfully  under  his  misfortunes, 
■d  in  1649  retired  with  his  family  to  Brussels. 
Ut  dwd  at  Breda  in  1  &57,  aged  eighty-one. 

Atlcskcry  (^V  ilUam),  the  son  of  toe  baronet, 

ilk  hi*  degree  of  A.  M.  at  Christ  Church,  in 

'illntttntb  year  of  his  a^,  and  like  his  father, 

va  %  safllenT  by  hi»  adherence  to  lite  cause  of 

■fitar.    King  Charles  I.  early  appointed  him 

tmrac  preceptor  to  George  V'illiers  duke  of 

^'Syilli.    and    his    brother.    Lord  Francis. 

DoBKliiMr  travels  in  Italy  he  was  nearly  killed 

^naaaauin.     He  returned  to  Ent^kod  during 

(■(tnl  war,  but  after  the  king's  death  retired  to 

Avsnn.    In  t(i>60  he  again  returned  to  Eng- 

tnl,  «iWre  he   erpericnced   great  difficulties, 

^QB(  tkften  in  want  of  doily  necessaries.     At 

^nt(S7f  the  protector  having  fitted  out  a 

Im  far  thi<  We»t  Indies,  be  was  engaged  as 

wj««j I  to  the  gnvernor  of  Jamaica,  the  climate 

<f ikith  lOQo  cut  him  off. 

AtiaaokT.    See  Ailesbcrt. 

ATLESrORD.    See  Ailesford. 

AVLETS,  or  Sea  Sw.ii.lows.     In  heraldry, 

5»T  trt  ..fi^ti  r-«ii'"i  ('of-iiiv?i   ohoughs,  and  are 

1  j,niles. 

:i    ,i  L         ,,   .'■  i  I  „  .^h  author  of  the 

*^*namiik  century,  lie  was  educated  at  Trinity 

Bin,  Cuobrtdge,  where  he  took  tlie  degree  of 

LLD.  in  1914,  aud  af^rwords  became  master 

fc  Chancery.    He  wrote  Susanna,  or  tlie  Arraign- 

■W  of  the  Two  Elders,  a  [X)em,  ICli,  Bvo. 

^■Im  MT«r^    other   ptxtjcal    pieces,     lie  is 

^ifk  tiy  some  to  Imvc  In-cn  the  author  of  the 

Wfliiiiiu  Antiqna  Illustrata,  whidt  is  generally 

■f^hAol  to  his  me^ibew,  Aylett  Sdiiime^. 

AYUN  (John),  an  Italian  writer  of  the  four- 

'*■"■  -••'••■"'      His  chief  work  is  a  History  of 

ij  ^luratori's  Antiquitates  Italioc 

I-  1740. 

'^  ,  bikhop  of  London  in  tlie 

^-  x^bomin  1521,  at  Aylraer- 

Nctrfolk.     V\  hile  a  boy  he  was 

-  his  quick  parts,  by  the  marquis 

duke  of  Suffolk;  who  sent 

i4de  him  his  chapbin,  and 

.X'.fl.     One  of  these  was  the  un- 

Jane  Cray,  who  soon  became 

i;v  .>rrjii.«knti^l  widi  the  Latin  and  Greek. 

pr*fcfm«ut  was  to  the  archdeaconry  of 

ydt  !>.*«  luiu  a  seat  in  tlko  convocation 


held  in  the  first  year  of  queen  Mary,  where  he 
resolutely  opposed  the  return  to  popery,  to 
which  the  g'cnerality  of  the  clergry  were  inclined. 
He  wiis  soon  after  obliged  to  take  shelter  among 
the  Protestants. in  Switzerland.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth  he  returned  to  England.  In 
1562  he  obtained  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln  ; 
and  was  a  member  of  the  &mous  synod  of  that 
year,  which  reformed  and  settled  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England.  In 
1576  he  w;is  coniccrated  bishop  of  London.  He 
died  in  1594, aged  seventy-three;  and  wns buried 
in  Si.  Paul's.  He  published  An  Harbrowe  for 
faithful  and  Irewe  Subjects  against  the  late  blo\Tne 
Hlaste  concerning  the  Government  of  Women, 
&c.  In  answer  to  Knox,  who  published  a  book  at 
Geneva  under  this  title,  The  first  Blast  against 
the  monstrous  Regimen  and  Empire  of  \Voraen. 
Strype  gives  the  following  instance  of  his  courtly 
courage: — Queen  Eliiabeth  being  once  tormented 
with  the  tooth-ache,  and  yet  afraid  of  having  the 
tooin  drawn,  bishop  Aylmer  being  by,  to  encour- 
age her  majesty,  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and  calling 
to  tlie  operator,  *  Come,'  said  he,  *  though  I  am 
an  old  man,  and  have  but  few  teeth  to  spare, 
draw  me  this ;'  which  was  done;  and  the  queen 
st^eing  him  make  so  slight  a  matter  of  it,  sat  down 
and  had  hers  drawn  also. 

AYLOFFE  (Sir  Joseph), of  Framfield  in  Sus- 
st'X,  was  descended  from  a  Saxoti  family  anciently 
seated  at  Bocton  Aylof,  in  Kent,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third.  He  was  born  about  1708; 
received  the  early  part  of  his  education  at 
Westminster  school ;  admitted  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
1724  ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  entered  a  gen- 
tleman commoner  at  Oxford,  which  he  quitted 
about  1728;  was  elected  F.A.S.  Feb.  10,  1731; 
one  of  the  first  council,  under  their  charter,  in 
1751  ;  vice-president  and  F.R.S-  June  3,  1731. 
He  prevailed  on  Mr.  Kirby,  painter  of  Ipswich, 
to  make  drawings  of  a  great  number  of  monu- 
ments and  buildings  in  Suffolk,  of  which  twelve 
were  engraved,  with  a  description,  1748  ;  and 
others  remain  unpublished.  On  the  building  of 
Westminster-bridge  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  commissioners,  1736-7;  and  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Paper-Office  on  the  respectable 
footing  it  is  at  present,  by  the  removal  of  the 
Slate  Papers  from  the  old  gate  at  Whitehall  to 
new  apartments  at  the  treasury,  he  was  nomi- 
nated the  first  in  the  commission  for  tbe  care 
and  preservation  of  them.  In  1757  he  circulated 
proposals  for  printing  by  sulwcrintion,  Encyclo- 
pxma ;  or,  a  rational  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
and  Trade.  In  1772  he  published  in  4to.  Ca- 
lendars of  tlie  Ancient  Charters,  &c.  and  of  the 
Welsh  aud  Scottish  Kolls  now  remaining  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  &c.  and  in  the  iotroduction 
gives  a  judicious  and  exact  account  of  our  Pub- 
lic Records.  He  drew  up  the  account  of  the 
chapel  of  London-bndgo,  of  whicli  an  engraving 
was  published  by  \'ertue  in  1748,  and  again  by 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  1777.  His  histories, 
description  of  the  interview  between  Henry  V'lII 
and  Irancis  I.  on  tbe  Chiimp  dc  Drap  d'O' 
from  an  original  painting  at  Windsor,  and  hii 
account  of  tlie  paintin;<s  of  the  same  age  at  Cow- 
dray,  were  inserted  in  the  tliird  volume  of  the 
Arcbcologia,  aud  pnnted  separately  to  accotn- 
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pany  engravings  of  two  of  these  pictures  by  tfie 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  1775.  His  account  of 
Uie  body  of  Edward  L  u  it  appeared  on  opening 
his  tomb,  1774,  was  printed  in  the  same  volume 
p.  376.  His  intiinale  acquaintance  with  every 
part  of  Westminster  Abbey  displayed  itself  in 
ois  accurate  description  of  nve  monuments  in  the 
choir,  engraved  in  1779  by  the  same  society. 
He  superintended  the  new  edition  of  Leland's 
Collectanea,  in  nine  vols.  8vo. ;  and  sdso  of  the 
Liber  Niger  Scaccarii,  in  two  vols.  8vu. ;  to  each 
of  which  he  added  a  raiaable  appendix.  He 
also  revised  an  edition  of  Heame's  Curious  Dis- 
courses, 1771,  twt)  vols.  8vo.;  and  the  Regis- 
trum  Roffense,  published  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  in 
1769,  folio.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
volume  of  Somen's  Tracts  is  advertised  A  Col- 
lection of  Debates  in  Parliament  before  tlie 
Restoration,  from  MSS.  by  Sir  Joseph  Ayloffe, 
bart.  which  is  supposed  never  to  have  appeared. 
Sir  Joseph  died  at  his  house  at  Kennington-laue, 
Lambeth,  April  10,  1781,  aged  seventy-two. 

AYMAR  (James),  a  celebrated  impostor,  bom 
at  Veran,  in  Dauphine.  He  became  famous,  and 
acquired  considerable  wealth  about  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  by  giving  out  that  he 
was  in  possession  of  a  divining  rod  for  bringing 
to  light  hidden  treasure.  The  cheat  was  detect- 
ed, and  he  was  suffered  to  fall  back  into  his 
former  obscurity ;  but  the  noise  he  bad  raised 
gave  occasion  to  De  Vallemont's  learned  book  on 
the  powers  of  the  divining  rod,  which  see. 

AYMARES,  a  district  of  Peru,  forty  leagues 
south-west  of  tliat  city,  abounding  in  sugar,  cat- 
tle, com,  and  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 

AYMON  (John),  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of 
Piedmont,  who  took  part  with  the  Protestant 
cause,  and  ailerwards  returned  to  the  Catholic 
faith.  Cardinal  de  Naoilles  gave  him  a  pension, 
and  he  wrote  several  books  in  opposition  to  the 
Reformers.  He  likewise  publisned  the  letters 
of  Cyril  Lucar,  Les  Synodes  nationaux  des 
Eglises  reform^  de  France,  1710,  3  vols.  4to.; 
and  Tableau  de  la  Cour  de  Rome,  1710,  12mo. 

AYOQUAJJTOTOTL,  or  Avis  Ayoquakto- 
TOTi.,  in  ornithology,  the  name  under  which  the 
oriolus  xanthomus  of  Gmelin  is  described  by 
some  old  writers. 

AYOR.fV,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia.  Long. 
16"  40'  R.,  lat.  39°  5'  N. 

AYR,  or  AiB,  in  Scotland.     See  Am. 

Ayr,  or  a  I  a,  a  river  of  France,  in  tlie  duchy 
of  Bar,  which  abounds  in  lish,  and  (alls  into  the 
Aisne,  near  Graadpr^,  in  the  department  of  tlie 
Ardennes. 

AYREIS,  an  English  penman  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  was  employed  in  the  service 
of  Sir  William  Ashhurst,  in  1694,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  a  treatise,  entitled  Arithmetic  made 
Easy.  In  1695  he  published  his  Tutor  to  Pen- 
manship, engraved  by  John  Strut.  He  lodged 
at  the  Hand-and-Pen,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard, 
where  he  probably  kept  a  school. 

AYRMIN,  or  At^rmin  (William),  a  bishop 
of  Norwich  in  the  reigns  of  EUlward  H.  and  III. 
was  descended  of  an  ancient  family  at  Osgodby 
in  Lincolnshire.  He  was  a  canon  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  York,  and  afterwards  in  th»t  of  Wells; 
lod  was  for  some  time  keeper  of  the  leai,  Bad 


vice-chancellor  to  king  Edward  II.  undl 
bishop  of  Norwich.     About  A.  D.  1311 
having  broke  out  between  England  and  9 
Ayrmin  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle  I 
the  Scotch  and  Yorkists.     Recovering  hi^ 
he  was  made  chancellor  under  Edward 
afterwards  treasurer.      Bein?  sent    ami 
to  the  court  of  Rome,  he  neglected  the  I 
of  his  embassy,  and  employed  his  time 
terest  in  obtaining   the  bishopric  of  H 
which  was  tli^n  vacant;  in  which  app 
meeting  with  success,  he  returned  to  ia| 
session  of  that  see :  which  the  king  heatjl 
being  disgusted  at  his  proceedings,  sent  ^ 
to  Norwich  to  apprehend  him  ;  but  AjA 
hid  in  ttie  cathedral  church,  till  by  the  j 
sition  of  friends  the  king  was  reconciled  | 
and  consented  to  his  consecration.     He  i 
1337. 

AYR-MOSS,  a  place  in  the  parish  of  i 
leek  in  Ayrshire,  memorable  for  a  defin 
party  of  those  friends  of  religion  and  | 
called  Covenanters,  during  the  turbulent  ^ 
pressive  reign  of  Charles  II. 
AYRON,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  Cardigi 
AYR-SHIRE.     See  Air.  i 

AYRTON    (Edmund),  was  bom   at  j 
YorLihire,   in    the    year   1734,     and    dj 
1808.    At  the   ai,'e   of  thir^  he    becad( 
of  tlie   gentlemen    of  the    Chap«l    Roi 
James's,  and  subsequently  a  vicar  cbora 
Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey.     Id   1] 
took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  music  in  the ' 
sity  of  Cambridge,  on  which  occasion  M 
posed  a  grand  anthem  for  a  full  orche<tit 
wards  performed  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
day  appointed  for  the  general  tfaankigh 
peace  in  1784.     Dr.  Ayrton  took  a  ieadi 
in  the  commemoration  of  Handel  in  Wol 
Abbey. 

AYRY,  or  Eyery.     Ey,  Teutonic,  « 
eyfi  *&8S  i  J^e  every,  or  eggery,  where  w 
are  deposited.     Used  of  hawks,  or  other  ■ 

YoD  •OD-brpd  oyry,  whose  immortal  b'mh 
B«&r*  ytm  aloft  bcyoad  the  tight  of  eutb. 
The  heaTetm.oiicb'd  feaibrn  of  vhosevpr^U 
Siirta  (from  above)  th«  pal»c««  of  kiap. 

The  ufle  ud  the  •! 

On  clifls  and  e«dar  top*  tb«ir  *grm  b«ll| 

MU:>m.  ParmJim  Lml,  | 

I  shoald  dUcoune  on  the  bnnchcr,  lb*  I 

and  then  treat  of  their  Mveral  mjumi. 

WdumY 

AYSCOUGU  (George  Edward),  ool; 
Dr.  Ayscough,  dean  of  Bristol,  was  a  Imb 
in  the  guards.  He  wiote  Semiiamis,  m  Q 
and  Letters  from  an  officer  in  the  goardi 
friend  in  England ;  containing  some  accc 
France  and  luly,  Bvo.  1778.  ile  died  C 
1779. 

AYSCUE  (Sir  George),  a  (talbui  End 
miral,  descended  from  a  good  f  U 

shire.     He  was  knighted  by  (.  .  < 

however  did  not  withhold  hun  from  a 
the  parliament  in  the  civil  war :  h«  wae  I 
constituted  admiral  of  the  Irish  aeaa, 
did  great  service  to  ihe  pmtestant  ioicii 
Gontnbuted  much  to  the  roduciMQ  of  I ' 
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\n    t€Si  kc  redncMl  Bartiodoes  luid  Virp[inia, 

ism  Md  for  the  kine,  lo  the  obedience  of  the 

^ortiirocnt ;  and  soon  after  the  Restoration  be- 

■  fi  with  great  honor   in   ti)e   war  with  the 

Ml.    (n  tlte  bmous  <^nga<.'eroent  in  the  be- 

-  -''  '  '     i''>,  when  Sir  Georp:e  was  ad- 

idron,  hi:»  ship,  the  Royal 

J -lloper    sand  ;  where,  being 

enemies,  his  men  obliged  hiro 

Aent  no  more  to  sea  after  this, 

e  rest  ofhif  days  in  retirement. 

•  l.X,  a  castle  and  niarquisate  of  the 

}i««^riiiads,  in  liaioault^  on  the  Deader. 

AYSKRIUS,  or  Assebius.    See  Aaser. 

AYTON  lA,  in  botaoY,  a  genus  of  the  mona- 

iA^k  order,  and  the  pentand  ria  clas%  of  plants ; 

ibxtwicters  of  which  are  :  the  calyx  is  quni^ 

MpMiM;  the  corolla  consuls  of  four  petals  ; 

wWljr  it  <lfy,  quadrangular,  unilocular,  and 

■Of  seeded.    There  is  but  one  species,  viz. 

LCtonm,  z  natire  of  the  Cape. 

AYUTLA,  a  river  of  South  America,  in  the 
pnmM*  of  Guatimala,  which  flows  into  the 
F»ct*t Oecaa.     Lat   t4°  55'  N. 

AZAH,  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia,  in 
hi  tS*  N.,  where  Bruce  says  *he  found  the  re- 
iMBio^a  Tcnr  ancient  aqueduct.'  lie  supposes 
ItoU  db*  SadMB  of  Stnitx>;  and  the  country  of 
itUait^ftinous  for  their  mynh  and  frankin- 
a*H.  •  Thooe  cums,'  he  adds,  •  are  still  pro- 
4ac«i  in  the  nei^hlxiiirhood.'  Behind  are  pits 
«f  *xi  als,  whence  the  pieces  u»eil  as  coin  by 
i»  A^iuiau*  arc  extracted.  See  Bruce,  vol.  i. 
ArriB.  vn.    DM.  iii. 

Aui»  k)  die  Turkish  armies,  a  distinct  body 
t^MUiiiy  who  are  great  rivals  of  the  Janisisaries. 
I>  At  winMal  languages  the  word  sit^nifies  an 
■■HiM  nenon ;  Uie  ori^nal  rule  being — that 
^«"W  looald  lie  coinpospd  of  sinjjle  men. 

AZABF.  KABtBi,  from  kalier,  sepulchre,  and 
^riumuiM,  denotes  a  temporary  punishment, 
vwi,  M  ift*  Mahonmedans  say,  the  wicked 
■AnArdler  death.  Their  crimes  are  hereby 
ClpitoivHd  Ithbomet  opens  the  gate  of  Paradise 
^dlvliDMieire  in  him. 
AZALOOS,  in  old  law  I^tin,  a  sorry  horse. 
AZAL£A,  AytRiCAN  t'PhiCHT  11on£v- 
(*mi«  a  amus  of  the  monogyniu  order,  und 
icUm  of  plants ;  ranking,  in  the  natural 
vndrr  lb#  eighteenth  order,  bicornes. 
[eonCa  is  bclUsbaped ;  the  stamina  are  in- 
>  lh«  rrceptacle ;  and  the  capsule  has 
There  are  m  species,  of  which  the 
are  the  foUowinK :  1 .  A.  nudi' 
I  AiDerican  upright  borteysuckle, 
dMn  the  riscoiia,  and  in  its  nuii\-e 
erfll  aoaictimea  arrive  at  the  height  of 
fal,  but  in  Britain  never  rises  to  above 
M  M|^.  It  Ims  several  stems  with  ol>- 
MMIi  KBfU.  2.  A.  rubnflors,  a  S|H;ri«>s 
^1^^  led  fiowen,  was  found  by  Mi.  Lght- 
liM  tops  of  many  tnountaini  in  the 
trf*  Seotlaod.  3.  A.  viscosa,  with  a 
KT,  »  n  knr  ahrub,  arising  with  several 
»  At  h«bkil  of  two  or  three  feet.  The 
MM  out  m  elnsten  without  any  order  at 
ai  the  shoots,  and  thj^ir  edges  arc  set 
wj  thurt  treth  which  are  rough,  lite 
o«l  in  clusters  between  tlie  leaves, 


have  much  the  appearance  of  hoaeysuclde,  and 
are  as  well  scented. 

AZAMOR,  a  small  sea-port  town  of  the  king- 
dom of  Morocco  in  Africa.  It  is  situated  on  the  river 
Morl)eya,  in  tho  province  of  Duquella,  at  some 
considerable  distance  from  its  mouth.  This  town, 
though  formtrly  very  considerable,  is  obstructed 
in  its  ma^ritime  commerce  by  the  dangerous  en- 
trance of  the  river.  It  was  tmsuccessfully  be- 
sieged by  the  Portuguese  in  1308;  it  was  taken 
however,  in  1513,  by  the  duke  of  Braganza,  but 
abandoned  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Mr.  Jackson  calculates  its  population  at 
1000.     It  is  eichly  miles  north  of  Slorocco. 

AZARADEO,  a  sea-port  town  of  Biasil,  in 
the  bay  of  Spiritu  Santo.  Long.  60"  IC  W, 
lat.  20*  18'  S. 

AZARAKITES,a8ect  of  Mahommedan  Arabs 

AZaRECAII,  a  sect  of  heretical  Mussulmans 
who  acknowledge  no  punishment,  temporal  or 
spiritual. 

AZARIAH;  from  "^ly,  and  n\  i.  e.  the  help 
of  the  Lord;  kin^  of  Jiidah.  See  UrziAH-  Also 
the  name  of  various  high  priests  and  princes  ol 
the  JewH. 

AZARIAS,  a  Jewish  rabbi  and  historian  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  1574  he  nublished  at 
Mantua,  in  Hebrew,  a  book  entitled  The  Light 
of  tlie  Eyes.  Many  historical  and  miscellaneous 
subjects  are  treated  of  in  this  work ;  and  it  con- 
tains a  Hebrew  version  of  the  letter  of  Aristeas 
on  the  Septuagint. 

AZARIST,  a  city  of  Khieva,  on  the  river  Aroo 
which  was  visited  by  the  English  factors  in  1741 

AZAROLA,  the  service  tree. 

AZ.MtUM,  a  small,  dry,  blackish,  stringy, 
medicinal  root,  much  used  in  France  ns  a  specific 
for  the  farcy  in  horses.  The  azarum,  called  also 
nardus  sylvestris,  grows  in  the  Levant,  (Janada, 
and  about  Lyons  in  France.  The  first  is  reputed 
the  best.  It  is  given  in  powder,  firom  the 
quantity  of  one  onnce  U>  two. 

AZAY,  or  As*Air.-LE-RiorAi',  a  town  of 
France,  in  ihe  department  of  the  Indre  and 
Loire,  situated  on  the  ludre,  the  head  of  a  can- 
too,  with  a  castle,  and  1700  inhabitants.  It  was 
in  former  times  a  place  of  strength,  and  the  seat 
of  a  royal  governor.  Five  let^es  atouth-west  of 
Tours. 

Azay-81'r-Cher,  a  town  in  France,  situated 
on  the  river  Cher,  and  bclonspr^g  to  the  arron- 
disscment  of  Tours,  in  tjie  department  of  Oie 
Indre  and  Loire.  Number  of  houses  above  230. 
Two  leagues  and  a  half  E.  S.  E.  of  Toun.  Many 
other  villages  and  hamlets  in  Frunce  bear  this 
name. 

AZAZEL,  a  word  relating  to  the  institution 
of  the  scape-goal,  in  the  Jewish  religion,  respect- 
ing which  there  are  various  opinions.  St.  Jerome 
and  Theodoret  call  the  goat  itself  by  tliis  name. 
Dr.  Spencer  says  the  scape-goat  was  to  be  sent 
lo  Azazel,  by  which  is  meant  the  devil.  M.  le 
Clerc  translates  it  prtM»pitium,  making  it  lo  be 
that  steep  and  inaccessible  place  to  which  the 
goat  was  sent,  and  where  u  was  supposed  to 
perish. 

AZED,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  name  given 
by  the  Arabian  writers  to  a  kind  of  camphor, 
which  they  make  the  third  in  value,  placing  il 
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after  the  alcansuri  and  abriagi.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  finest  of  all  the  kinds  of  camphor,  and 
was  collected  tolerably  pure  from  the  tree,  as  it 
(frcw  in  Cansur,  the  place  whence  it  was  named. 
'Hie  second  was  the  same  camphor,  rendered  yet 
more  pure  by  sublimation  ;  this  was  a  discovery 
of  one  of  the  kings  of  that  country,  and  the  cam- 
phor was  named  from  him.  The  third  kin<I,  or 
aied,  was  the  same  with  what  we  now  receive 
from  the  Indies,  under  the  name  of  crude  or 
rough  eamphor.  The  word  aied  signifies  only 
large^  and  was  used  to  express  the  camphor 
formed  into  X^rf^  cakes.  Avicenna  says  this 
camphor  was  ^ross,  of  a  dusky  color,  and  much 
less  brifiiht  and  pellucid  than  the  otlier  kinds. 

AZEDARACll,  or  Azebadacu,  in  botany, 
the  beail-tree. 

AZEEMADAD,  the  Mahommedaa  name  of 
Pats  A,  which  see. 

AZEITAO,  a  town  in  Portuguese  Estrema- 
dura,  south  of  tl>e  Tagu.s,  with  a  manufacture  of 
chintz,  and  various  dye-houses.  Population  2350. 
Five  miles  N.N.W.  of  Setuval. 

AZEKAH,  in  ancient  geography,  a  city  of  the 
Amohtes,  in  the  lot  of  Judah ;  situated  between 
Eleutheropolis  and  Aelia ;  where  the  five  kings  of 
the  Amorites  and  iheirarmy  wcredestroyed  by  hail. 

AZELBURG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  formerly 
called  Augusta  Acilia. 

AZELFOGE,  in  astronomy,  a  fixed  star  of  t!ie 
second  mz^^itude,  in  the  swain's  tail. 

AZEM,  Ascvf,  Assam,  or  Acii.iM,  a  country 
of  Asia,  north  of  Ava.     See  jVssam. 

AZEMAFOR,  in  alchemy,  red  lead. 

AZEM  ECU,  the  Arabian  name  for  the  star, 
(called  the  virgin's  spike. 

AZENAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  Poitou,  de- 
partment of  the  Vendee,  arroudtsseinent  of 
Sables  d'Olonne.  Population  3000.  Five 
leagues  north  of  Sables  d'Olonne. 

AZERBIJAN,  or  ADEBaF.iT7.AK,  a  province 
of  Persia,  part  of  the  ancient  Media,  bounded 
by  Ghilan  and  the  Caspian  sea  on  the  e:uL,  and 
on  the  west  by  Kurdistan  and  Armenia.  It  is 
."n'pamted  from  the  latter  by  ilie  Arises,  and£rom 
the  province  of  Irak  on  the  south,  by  Kizilozein, 
iir  the  (jolden  stream.  The  climate,  which  is 
ordinarily  temperate,  is  cold  in  wmter,  and  se- 
verely felt  by  the  poorer  inhahitmis,  from  the 
scarcity  of  fuel.  The  province  is  watered  by  the 
two  rivers  already  named,  and  by  the  Jungntly, 
which  is  larger  than  either,  and  abounds  in  fish; 
I  lie  Yeidian,  Agi,  and  other  lesser  streams.  On 
ihe  frontier  also  is  the  take  Ururaca,  which  is 
Salter  than  the  sea.  Its  minerals  are  lead,  cop- 
{ter,  saltpetre,  and  sulphur ;  here  is  also  a  kind  of 
iM^utiful  transparent  marble,  or  jasper,  which 
lake*  the  highest  polish,  and  is  used  in  tl^ie  build- 
ings of  Tabriz,  Shinu,  and  Ispahan,  under  the 
name  of  Tabriz  marble.  The  cultivation  of  the 
land,  which  consists  of  fine  undulating  einineuces 
and  rich  valleys,  is  here  carried  on  chiefly  by  ir- 
rigation ;  Uie  oxen  are  used  for  the  plough,  and 
the  b«st  soil  yields  from  fifty  to  sixty  fold.  Most 
of  the  villages  are  surrounded  wiOt  orchards  and 
gardens,  which  produce  fruit  of  almost  every 
dSKription.  A  considerable  quantity  of  wine 
amauie;  and  provisions  ore  dicap  and  ubuodaut. 


The  name  of  this  province  is  said  to  si^nifj  the 
country  of  fire,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  number  of  fire  temples  of  ih* 
Guebres.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  diaiiictt, 
in  which  are  several  cities  and  towns  of  iift- 
portance,  as  Tabriz,  or  Tauns,  the  capila)«  ooo- 
taining  30,000  inhabitants,  Urumea,  Shebuster, 
and  Maragah. 

AZEKGUE,  Bahr-el,  or  the  Btvs  Rirui, 
tlie  principal  stream  of  Abyssinia,  which^  nsmf 
in  the  kingdom  of  Gojam,  passes  tbrougfatb* 
lake  of  Dembea,  and,  afler  a  winding  coorse 
through  Abyssinia  and  Sennaar,   falls  into  ibt 
Nile  above  Gerri.    Traveller*  described  it  as  li* 
principal   branch   of    the    Nile,    till    D'AsviiJr 
showed    that   tliis   distinction    belonged  tp  (k 
Bahr-el-Abiad. 

AZEVEDO  (Ignatius),  a  Portuguese  jcM, 
bom  in  1537.  lie  was  heir  to  a  handsome  («• 
tune,  but  turned  his  back  upon  it  for  a  retiimot 
life,  and  went  as  a  missionary  to  India,  la 
1570  be  was  going  out  a  second  time,  wbnds 
ship  was  taken  by  pirates,  who  killed  all  ibt 
missionaries,  about  forty  in  number. 

AZIMEN,  in  astrology,  certain  degrees  in  tlx 
zodiac,  which,  when  they  axe  ascendant,  penoM 
born  under  them  are  said  to  be  afHicied  vifb 
lameness,  or  some  other  imperfection. 

AZIMUTH,  in  astronomy,  an  arch  <rf  4« 
horizon,  intercepted  between  the  meridian  of  tte 
place  and  the  azimuth,  or  vertical  circle  pufiSf 
througit  the  centre  of  the  object,  which  u  equii 
to  the  angle  of  the  zenith,  formed  by  tlie  oientiaB 
and  vertical  circle.  It  is  found  by  this  propoi^ 
tion :  As  the  radius  to  the  tangent  of  the  lalitnl* 
of  the  place,  so  is  the  tangent  of  the  tnn'i  m 
star's  altitude,  for  instance,  to  the  cosine  of  iit 
azimuth  from  the  south,  at  the  time  of  ib 
equinox. 

AziHiTTH  Circles  are  reprsented  by  (kr 
rhumbs  on  common  sea  charts,  and  on  the  i^Wr 
they  are  represented  by  the  quadrant  of  altitiukr 
when  screwed  in  the  zenith.  On  these  anondifr 
IS  reckoned  the  height  of  the  stan  lad  of  tbeM»- 
when  not  in  the  meridian. 

Azimuth  Compass,  an  iostrament  for  fiadiiC 
either  the  magnetical  azimuth  or  ampbindss» 
an  heavenly  object.  Tl^c  learned  Dr.  Kw^^ 
invented  some  time  ago  a  very  accunie  ■# 
useful  sea-compass,  which  is  at  present  Mi^ 
ill  the  navy,  and  will  be  found  d»crtbad  cal^ 
the  article  Compass.  Thii  instrument,  wth  A* 
following  contrivance  added  by  the  ingenious  Mr 
Smeutun,  answers  the  purposes  of  an  uunniib  aft 
amplitude  compass.  The  rover  of  ttic  woaitV 
box  bfcin^  taken  off,  the  I  '  i  a 

to  be  made  use  of  in  the  I  co  the  « 

ther  is  moderate :  but  if  the  m.-u  runs  hifh,aB 
inner  box  is  hung  very  free  upon  its  etVO*, 
better  to  answer  its  other  purposes,  it  will  he 
cessary  to  slacken  the  niillc-d  nut,  placed  U] 
of  the  axes  that  supf>ort  the  rin(,  aad  to 
the  nut  on  the  outside  that  correspODdiW 
this  means,  the  inner  box  and  ring  wfll  li 
up  from  the   ed^es  upon  which  thcf  Itri 
free,  and  tiie  fnclion  will  tt«  increased,  ■ 
to  any  degree  iieccsswry  to  pr«v«al  dht  IM 
vibrations  wdudi  otLerwiae  woutd  Ik 
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the  motioD  of  the  ship.  To  make  the  com- 
uk6i1  in  taking  tlie  magnetic  azimuth  or  ain- 
of  dM  tun  and  itan,  as  also  the  bearings 
ahiiis,  atid  other  objects  at  a  dis- 
bfus  Mge,  designed  at  Arst  to  support 
md  throw  the  weight  thereof  as  near 
as  possible,  is  itselfdivided  into 
•ad  halves,  which  may  be  easily  estimated 
puts  if  necessary.  The  divisions  are 
by  neans  of  a  catgut  line,  stretched 
Uriy  with  the  box,  as^ncar  the  brass 
may  be»  that  the  parallax,  arising  from  a 
A  poaition  of  the  oDserrcr,  may  be  as  little 
■Ma.  Underneath  the  canl  are  two  small 
■Ij^iwg  CO  two  wires,  placed  at  right  an- 
ldb<ltMr;  which  being  moved  nearer  to, 
firoiii,  the  centre,  counterbalance  the 
of  the  card  in  different  lalitudes,  or  re- 
cqailibrium  of  it  where  it  happens  by 
neans  to  be  too  much  out  of  level 
also  added  an  index  at  the  top  of  the  in- 
which  may  be  put  on  and  taken  off  at 
;  and  serve  for  all  altitudes  of  the  object. 
of  a  bar,  equal  in  length  to  the  diame- 
krcf  the  inner  box,  each  end  being  furnished 
vidka  |imien<licular  stile,  with  a  slit  parallel  to 
liiCRde*  Uterrof:  one  of  tlic  slits  is  narrow,  to 
iIk  eye  IS  applied  ;  and  itie  other  is  wider, 
■ntl  catgut  stretched  up  the  middle  of  it, 
thence  to  the  top  of  the  otlter.  There  is 
liae  drawn  along  the  upper  surface  of  the 
ibor,.  TtL.  the  narrow  slit,  the  borizon- 
ibread,  the  perpendicular  one,  and  the 
w  Ok-  bar.  are  in  tlie  same  plane  which  dis- 
pttx  •  ndicular  to  the  horizon,  when 

tte  i;  <  ai  rest  and  hangs  free.    This  in- 

da^MSAiH  HMve  round,  but  is  always  |)Iaced 
•i  10  M  to  answer  the  same  side  of  ilie  box. 
^'teiM  Mo'sasimuth  is  desired,  and  his  rays 
IN  «IBM  fliMWgh  to  cast  a  shadow,  turn  about 
^  vooaco  box  till  tlie  shadow  of  tlie  horizontal 
l^mi,  or,  tf  die  sun  be  too  low,  till  that  of  the 
MMidieolar  threa<l,  in  one  stile,  or  the  light 
■ni^lbr  slit  on  tlie  other,  falls  upun  the  hne 
^  '  Ua  lor,  or  vibrates  to  an  equal  distance 
akk  of  it,  gently  touching  the  box  if  it 
loo  iar  :  observe,  at  the  same  time,  the 
^tptt  liMkc<)  upon  the  brass  edge  by  the  catgut 
faa.  laoa«ntiiig  the  degree  for  the  azimutii,  or 
■>)  sdKf  lAglc  that  is  reckoned  from  tlie  meri- 
4n^Mfte  vae  of  llie  outward  circle  of  figures 
*}<■  ike  bnM  edge;  and  the  situation  of  the  index 
v,citfa  npud  to  the  card  and  needle,  will  al- 
*iyi  diMct  upon  what  quarter  of  tlie  compass  the 
'qcet  9  placed.  Ihit  if  the  sun  does  not  shine 
aMMfieir:   '  i:  the  eye  behind  die 

4inwi|it  ^  and  turn  the  wooden 

tvikoM,  iMi  the  horizontal  or  per- 

fttiliialH  ikrt.  to  intersect  the  centre 

cfdaiOii,  or  vit  <juai  distance  on  each 

*ii<f  il,  mnm  ^•^^  next  the  eye  if  the 

Mi'i  K|^  tt  tCH)  ^     I  (1  tint  method  anotlier 

^kwer  will  he  geuemlly  necFssarv,  to  note  the 
^^avcat  b]r  Uie  nonius,  at  tlie  same  time  that 
tti  im  gtvra  notice  tliat  the  tliread  appears  to 
ipil  dK  obfed.  The  other  ohsert-ations  will  be 
M)r  peifcc»ied :  only,  in  case  of  the  sun's  am- 
lilMi^  Uk«  cafe  to  number  the  degree  by  tlie 
■f^of  Aa  iBocr  drda  of  figurea  on  tlie  card. 


which  are  the  complement  of  the  outer  to  90* 
and,  consequently,  show  the  distance  &om  east 
to  west.  The  azimuth  of  the  stars  may  also  be 
observed  by  night ;  a  proper  light  serving  equally 
for  one  observer  to  see  iJie  itiiead,  and  the  other 
the  degree  upon  the  card.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  remark  farther,  that  in  case  the  inner  dox 
should  lose  its  equilibrium,  and  consequenily  the 
index  be  out  of  the  plan«  of  a  vertical  circle,  an 
accurate  observation  may  still  be  made,  provided 
llie  sun's  shadow  is  distinct ;  for,  by  observing 
first  with  one  end  of  the  index  towards  the  sun, 
and  llien  tlic  oilier,  a  mean  of  the  two  obser- 
vations will  be  the  truth. 

Azimuth  Dial,  a  dial  whose  gnomon  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

Azimuth,  M.iCM.TiCAL,  an  arch  of  the  ho- 
rizon intercepted  between  the  azimuth,  or  ver- 
tical circle,  passing  through  the  centre  of  any 
heavenly  body,  and  the  magnetical  meridian. 
This  is  found  by  observing  the  object  with  an  azi- 
muth compass. 

AZlNC()URT,orAoiNCOi;aT.SeeAoiKcocaT. 

AZLEEL,  the  name  of  an  angel  mentioned 
in  the  book  ascribed  to  Enoch. 

AZMUT,  or  Asmus,  an  ancient  and  large 
town  of  Natolia,  eighty-four  miles  south-east  ol 
Scutari.     It  is  inhabited  by  Greek  christians. 

AZO,  a  town  of  Asia  in  the  Ea^l  Indies,  seated 
on  tlie  frontiers  of  Azcm,  on  the  river  Laqiiia. 

Azo  1.  and  II.  earls  of  Este  m  Italy,  in  the 
tenili  century.  They  claimefJ  their  descent  from 
tlie  Accii,  a  patrician  family  of  ancient  Itome 
Tlieir  posterity  settling;  afterwards  in  Germany, 
gave  nse  to  the  illustrious  house  of  Brunswick ; 
from  which  that  of  Hanover  and  the  present  royal 
family  of  Great  Britain  are  lineally  descended. 

AZtJK,  or  Azov,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Rus- 
sia, in  tlie  government  of  Yekatorinoslavi,  at  tlie 
mouth  of  tlie  Don;  lat.  46"  53'  N.,  long.  39"  14 
E.  \Vheu  Ur.  Clarke  saw  it  in  1800,  it  did  not 
contain  more  than  fifty  houses;  the  garrison  con* 
sisted  of  a  few  worn-out  invalids,  and  tlie  works 
were  abandoned  to  decay.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
swamp ;  and  the  interior  of  the  country  is  a  barren 
desert.  It  was  anciently  a  considerable  port; 
but  tlie  waters  of  the  buy  have  been  diminishing 
for  many  years.  TanaVs  is  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
as  a  settlement  of  the  Bosporani,  but  Dr.  Clarke 
could  find  no  trace  of  the  ancient  town  near  the 
site  of  Azov,  and  supposes  it  must  have  been  at 
the  embouchere  of  tli.e  Danaetz  or  northern  arm 
of  the  Dun.  Its  ancient  history  is  very  obscure ; 
but  It  passed  from  the  i'olovues  lo  Uie  Geno- 
ese, who  called  it  la  Tana;  was  wrestetl  from 
them  by  Tamerlane  in  13(J2 ;  and  possessed, 
alter  his  decease,  by  the  khfins  of  the  Knm  till 
1-(71,  when  it  fell  into  the  bauds  of  the  Turks. 
I'eter  the  Great  took  it  by  assault,  and  laid  out 
lary^e  sums  u])on  improving  its  fortifications,  but 
was  obliged  to  give  it  up  at  the  peace  of  1711 
The  furtihcations  were  demolished,  in  coinplianoa 
with  tlie  terms  made  at  the  peace  of  Belgrade  ia 
I73C>;  but  it  was  filially  ceded  to  Uussia  ir 
1774. 

The  sea  of  Azof,  named  from  the  above  town, 
was  the  Palus  Mvotis  of  the  aiicienls,  and  tlic 
Mar  de  Zabacchi  of  the  middle  iiges.  It  is  21U 
uiilcj  long,  and   about  fifty  broad  ;  tliuui;h  pik>- 
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Tierly  only  a  bay  of  the  Black  sea,  with  which 
it  IS  unite<l   by  the  straits  of  Cafla  (Keffeh).    lu 

{}riGcii>al  port  is  TaRranrok.  Its  fish  are  small, 
mt  plentiful  -  so  that  60,000  are  often  taken  at 
one  drauglkl.  This  sea  seems  to  be  gradually 
filling  up  with  the  allurial  earth  brought  do«m 
by  the  Don  ;  and,  during  violent  east  winds,  the 
waters  are  driven  so  far  back,  where  it  is  from 
thirteen  to  fourteen  miles  broad,  as  to  allow  a 
passage  over  the  sand  from  Jagan  Rock  to  the 
opposite  coast.  But  when  the  wind  changes  the 
water  flows  back  with  luch  rapidity,  that  many  of 
those  who  have  attempted  to  cross  this  Itmpo- 
rary  route  are  overwhelmed  by  the  returning 
tide.  Tbe  deepest  soundings  are  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  feet  The  whole  surface,  except  a 
portion  towards  the  centre,  freezes  during  about 
a  inonlh  in  winter.  A  new  island,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  was  thrown  up  on  tbe  5lh 
of  September,  1799,  with  phenomena  evidently 
volcanic. 

AZOGA  Ships,  are  those  Spanish  ships  com- 
monly called  the  quicksilver  ships,  from  their 
carrying  quicksilver  to  the  Spanisn  West  Indites, 
to  extract  the  silver  out  of  the  mines  of  Mexico 
and  Peru.  These  ships  are  prohibited  to  carry 
any  goods  except  for  the  king  of  Spain. 

AZOGUKS,  a  town  of  Quito,  South  America, 
ten  miles  north-east  of  Cuenza. 

AZOLO.    See  Acelum. 

AZONI ;  from  a  privative,  and  Jov^,  country; 
m  mythology,  a  terra  anciently  applied  to  such 
of  the  gods  as  were  not  the  private  divinities  of 
any  particular  country,  but  were  acknowledged 
in  every  country,  and  worshipped  by  every  nation. 
They  were  superior  to  the  gods  called  zooxi, 
who  were  supposed  to  inhabit  particular  parts  of 
the  world,  ana  never  to  stir  out  of  the  district  or 
zone  that  was  assigned  them.  Such  ia  Rgypt 
were  Serapis,  Osiris,  and  Bacchus;  and  in 
Greece,  the  Sun,  Mars,  the  Moon  and  Pluto. 
They  were  called  by  the  Romans  dii  communes. 

AZOOPllAGUS  ;  from  a,  ^wov,  autmal,  and 
^^w,  to  eat;  in  natural  history,  a  term  use<l  by 
authors  to  express  such  insects  or  animals  as  feed 
on  herbs,  never  eatiag  tbe  flesh  of  any  living 
creature. 

AZORES,  or  Western  Islands,  a  group  of 
islands  in  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean,  situated  between 
the  thirty-seventh  and  fortieth  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  about  800  miles  from  the  western  shore  of 
Portugal.  The  name  is  said  to  have  been  given 
to  tliem  on  their  first  discovery  by  the  Portu- 
guese, from  Acor,  a  fiilcon,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  goshawks  which  they  found  there. 
They  have  also  sometimes  been  called  Terceras, 
from  the  principal  island.  The  Azores  still  l>e- 
loiig  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and  are  considered 
as  forniin^j!  three  sepotate  clusters.  St.  Mury 
and  St.  Michael  lie  at  the  eastern  extremity  ;  tlie 
five  islands  of  Terccra,  Graciosa,  St.  George, 
Pico,  and  Fayal,  form  a  central  group ;  while 
Corvo  and  Florcs  are  more  detached,  and  lie 
farllier  north-west.  The  geogTanhen  of  Arabia, 
in  tlie  middle  a|2;es,  appear  to  nave  had  some 
knowledge  of  tlicie  ixlands;  but  they  were  not 
known  to  t^uropeanstill  towards  the  middle  of  the 
fiftet-iiih  cctitdry,  when  Vander  Berg,  a  Flemish 
merchaut,  Inriii^  driven  by^  contrary  winds  on 


those  shores,  and  intelligence  of  the  event  read 
ing  the  court  of  LUhon,  an  expedition  was  ficii 
out  to  take  possession  of  them.  The  Flemni 
took  pos<)C!ision  of  I'ayul,  where  traces  of  Ae 
are  still  visible.  When  Portugal  became  tabje 
to  the  Spanish  yoke  in  1580,  these  istandt  k 
under  Spanish  control  till  the  duke  of  Bnguq 
was  raised  to  the  throne  in  1640,  They  w«i 
now  for  a  long  period  much  neglected  by  the  lun 
government  ;  hut  their  situation  being  wm 
salubrious,  and  highly  favorable  to  comnwwo 
tliey  encreased  and  prospered  sponlsiieoM^ 
Towns  and  cities  were  founded,  and  the  popall 
tion  rose  to  het^veen  200,000  and  300,000. 

The  first  ['ortuguese  minister  wbo«e  wiidoi 
was  directed  to  the  fostering  of  these  isIaiKlsiii 
Pombal ;  '  he  tauglit  the  Azoreans  that  tliey  mi^ 
become  a  people,  and  Portugal  tliat  she  oi^ 
cease  to  be  a  despot.  During  his  mission,  dh 
islands  were  improved  by  his  authority,  adoraa 
by  his  munificence,  and  extolled  by  his  praw. 
But  the  liberal  adminusiration  of  Pombal  mt 
succeeded  by  a  sullen  and  bigoted  minisuy, 
posed  of  tht!  most  furious  churchmen.  A  i 
so  formed,  soon  destroyed  the  foundations  i 
rising  prospenty  which  had  been  laid  dn 
former  administration.  The  islands 
dated  with  bigoted  ecclesiastics;  a  cir 
which  was  attended  by  the  destruction  of  I 
raerce,  tlie  extinction  of  arts  and  scieooo, 
the  consequent  introduction  of  indigence  oi 
barbarity.  *All  the  islands,*  say*  a  Ute  k* 
torian,  who  had  resided  in  the  countij, '  m 
under  the  religious  dominion  of  a  Mtdid  \ 
lu^iuriout  priesthood,  and  subject  to  thei^ 
control  of  a  licentious  military  power  ;i 
government  which  condemns  the  countryj 
perpetual  state  of  ignorance  and  sloth,  and  t 
confines  the  whole  of  its  intercoutw 
civilised  world  to  tiie  banks  of  the  Ta 
port  of  IJsbon.  For  the  last  huadi 
years,  the  peaceable  islanders  have 
draw  their  eyes  from  the  rest  of  the 
every  general  public  care,  and  fix  ih 
and  perpetually  on  the  court  of  I'orttl 
is,  and  such  has  long  been  the 
miserable  state  of  political  degradatv 
the  Azores  are  sunk.  The  spirit  of  die: 
has  been  palsied  by  the  arbitrary  measuMt^ 
government;  yet  they  are  de*cnbed  by 
who  have  been  resident  among  tliein« 
honest  race,  who  prefer  peace  to  conqu 
who  seek  distinctioa  in  industry  rather 
arms ;  as  *  an  innocent  people,  who  art 
nent  in  the  humble  vale  of  ilomesiir  lif#, 
hero  in  the  stormy  regions  of  blood  and 
Their  whole  happinesis,  however,  consicts  il 
domestic  aud  personal  comforu,  for  co« 
have  none.  They  hare  no  common  pp 
union  ;  no  common  bond  of  action  ; 
community  not  insensible  to  tlie  tiff  I 
but  uncemented  by  nauooal  feeling  ;1 
blank  in  (hcmselven,  and  comparatirdlf  1 
to  tlic  paji.nt  state.'  Sea  History  of  tfaa  , 
London,  18i;«. 

Jn  1591  these  islands  weM»,  for  twelvai 
sive  days,  shaken   by  viol  ■ 
the  Villa  Franca  entirely  K 

occurrx-nce    took    place   in    i.*,' 
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[«fti  b«  liude  doubt  of  their  volcanic  origin, 

Attn    n^MeiraoeaD    connexion  with   very 

t  volcanoes.    New  islands  have  frequently 

nurd  from  the  boltoro  of  the  sea,  by  the 

(er  of  Tolcanic  'action.  In  1720  one  of 
I  phenomena  took  place,  on  approachin;; 
h,dw  nevt  dny,  an  English  captain  observes, 
}  nadc  an  island  of  fire  and  smoke ;  the 
I  IfO  on  our  deck  like  hail  and  snow,  the 
nd  «m(Ae  roared  like  thunder  Or  great 
fnfis.*  Another  instance  of  this  kind  happened  in 
IBU.iiear  the  western  extremity  of  Si.  Michad, 
wim  flunes  were  seen  issumg  from  tlie  sea, 
vmaponied  by  volumes  of  smoke  and  showers 
rf  Kona  and  ashes.  The  rocks  remained  just 
bdow  the  suffiice,  with  the  waves  dashing  vio- 
My  over  them,  and  soundings  of  80.  fathoms, 
am (mikI  almost  close  to  the  new  island.  The 
WUUMje  of  subierraoeous  fire  is  also  indicated 
Of  itteflifict  CO  onmerous  springs  throughout  the 
ttah.  Some  of  these  are  so  hot,  ihat  they 
bom  tl«  haad.  These  hate  of  late  been  con- 
lidaiMy  resorted  to  as  warm  baths,  which  they 
iMver  the  mor«  conveniently,  as  a  cold  spring 
ii  liway*  at  Iiand.  In  other  places,  boiling 
(nBoiexi  rue  10  a  considerable  height^  and  dis' 
tohv  tn  fipor. 

Tt»  Asores  are  discovered  from  a  great  dis- 
tB>^  bjr  a  high  mountain  called  tlie  Pico,  or 
peik,  lyanti];  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  peak  of 
ToMTitft,  and  naing  about  70OO  feet  al>uve  the 
hxl  of  the  ocean.  Their  whole  appearance  is 
MMnisoM,  but  many  delightful  and  fertile 
*llm  icparvte  the  rounded  and  conical  hills,  of 
tfeUektbe  greater  part  of  their  surface  is  coin- 
P>"4.  TV  islands  are  subject  to  violent  winds, 
lal  fte  feij  of  the  waves  is  sometimes  injurious 
*  4e  tow  grounds  near  the  sea.  Wheat,  bax- 
bf,  lodan  com,  and  valuable  woods  are  pro- 
wad;  but  their  chief  produce  is  wine  and 
B«%  hodi  of  which  are  exported  in  large 
The  wine  has  some  resemblance  to 
but  is  inferior  in  quality.  The  oranges 
■tMck  erteamed. 

IW  bert  vines  are  raised  on  the  lof\y  sides  of 
■(  Aao.  from  which  ^  loc  is  made,  and  exported 
■Dq^  rarjral,  by  which  name  it  is  known.  It 
b  diadadly  iaCmor  to  Madeira,  but  being  50 
ptroal  cnetper,  obtains  a  considerable  sale. 

»fco  exports  a  fine  species  of  wood,  little  an- 
•*  la-  mahogany.  The  trade  was  formerly 
**Mpld,by  besng  carried  on  through  the  medium 
■  PdTtuiraJ:  but,  since  the  emigration  of  the 
*^"  'itants  have  begun  to  traffic  di- 

*^-  .md  and  America ;  a  circumstance 

«■  W  modi  invigorated  tliis  commerce. 

Aupa,  tlie  cfaief^iown  of  Terceras,  i.s  die  seat 
*p*tnimrot :  but  Pent&  del  Gada,  or  the  city 
■ScMjduiel,  is  tha  largest  town  of  the  islands, 
^^At  seat  of  the  bishop  and  principal  eccle- 
*Micll  aatbofities. 

^ham  ia  alao  the  name  of  a  small  group  of 

"^l*  of  fbe  Atlantic,  north  of  St.  Domingo. 

ijOMOMy  in  old  law  Latin,  azure. 

'AlQTEi  from  a,  privative,  and  Za^,  I  live; 

^^^^  fi**n  by  the  r  rench  chemists  to  a  species 

■lirvbeh  ia  destructive  of  animal  life;  not 

■>i  for  franirition,  it  is  also  incapable  of  sup- 

eeuaatioQ.    It  is  said  to  form  about 


four-fifths  of  our  atmosphere ;  but  being  there 
mixed  with  tlie  remaining  fifth  of  another  air, 
having  properties  the  reverse  of  its  own,  it  be- 
comes suited   to  our  existence.    See  Gas  Ni- 

TBOOEN. 

AZOTII,  in  ancient  chemistry*  the  first  matter 
of  metals,  or  the  mercurj-  of  a  metal ;  more  par- 
ticularly that  which  alchemists  call  the  mercury 
ofphtiosophers  which  they  pretended  todraw  from 
all  sorts  of  metallic  bodies. 

AzoTH  is  also  a  name  p^ven  to  the  philosopher's 
stone.  When  the  Arabs  began  to  study  che- 
mistry, their  metaphorical  and  hieroglyphical 
manner  of  writing  seems  to  have  ^nven  rise  to  a 
practice  of  calling  tlie  means  made  use  of  for 
brini^ing  metals  to  perfection,  by  the  name  of 
medicines,  and  imperfect  metals  by  the  name  of 
sick  men,  and  gold  by  that  of  a  sound  and  lively 
persou.  Hence  it  was  supposed,  that  these  were 
to  be  understood  literally,  especially  upon  find- 
ing the  impurities  of  the  baser  mcLals  called 
by  the  name  of  leprosies;  and  hence  rose  the 
opinion,  that  the  imperfect  metals  might  be 
turned  into  gold,  and  the  bodies  of  such  men 
into  sound  ones,  by  the  same  preparation  ! 

A20TH,  AzoTt'9,  or  AsHDOD,  one  of  tlie  fi«-e 
cities  of  the  Philistines,  and  a  celebrated  sea-port 
on  the  Mediterranean,  situated  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  miles  south  of  £kron,  between  diut  and 
Ascalon.  It  was  in  this  city  that  the  idol  Dagon 
fell  down  before  the  ark;  and  so  strong  a  place 
was  it,  if  we  may  believe  Herodotus,  that  it  .iu<^ 
tained  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years  by  Psammiti- 
cus  kini?  of  Egypt.  It  was,  nowever,  taken  by 
the  Maccabees  in  a  much  shorter  time ;  who 
burnt  both  city  and  temple,  ami  with  them  about 
flOOO  men.  The  town  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs 
Ha&aneyun.  It  is  but  thinly  inliabited,  thou|i;h 
the  situation  is'  very  pleasant.  W  ith  regard  to  the 
houses,  those  that  were  built  in  the  time  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  which  are  now  inhabited  by  Muhora- 
medana,  still  preserve  some  claim  to  admiration  ; 
but  the  modem  buildings,  though  generally  of 
stone,  have  nothing  in  them  which  can  attnct  the 
notice  of  a  traveller.  The  streets  are  pretty  broad, 
the  inhabitants  mostly  Mahommedans,  with  a  few 
christians  of  the  Greek  communion,  who  have  a 
church  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of 
Gaza.  The  town  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circumference  ;  and  has  in  it  a  mosque,  a  public 
bath,  a  market-place,  and  two  inns.  The  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  is  between  2000  and  3000. 
The  most  remarkable  things  in  tliis  place  are  an 
old  structure  with  fine  marble  pillars,  which  the 
inhabitants  say  was  the  house  that  Sampson 
pulled  down ;  and  to  the  south-east,  just  out  of 
tlie  town,  the  water  in  which  the  EUiiopian  eu- 
nuch was  baptized  by  tlie  evangelist  Philip. 
There  are  several  ancient  buildings  with  capitaii 
and  pillars  standing. 

AZPEYTIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Biscay-,  canton  of  Guipuscoa,  on  the 
river  Urola.  To  this  place  belongs  tlie  village  of 
Loyola,  once  the  property  of  the  celebrated 
fatbor  Ignatius  Loyola,  founder  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits. 

AZPILCUETA  (Martin),  sumamed  Navarre, 
was  born  at  V'erasoa,  near  Pampeluna,  in  Spain, 
in  1494.    He  wis  professor  of  law  in  several  uni* 
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^ersilies,  and  died  at  llotne  in  1586.     His  works 
were  printed  at  Lyons,  in  (5  vols,  folio,  lAU?. 

AZllAll-liKN^AIUiN,  a  town  of  the  Arabian 
Irak,  situated  on  the  rirer  Tigns,  fifteen  miles 
N.NAV.  ofKoma. 

AZUA,  a  small  town  on  the  soutli  side  of  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  seated  on  a  de*^p  bay. 

AZUBAH,  tlie  daughter  of  Shilhi  and  mother 
of  kini;  Jehoshaphat. 

AZUELA,  a  large  river  of  South  America,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Quito,  which  eaters  tbe-Ama- 
eons. 

AZUL,  a  river  of  Mexico,  in  the  country  of 
the  ApiKiches,  which  enters  the  Gila. 

AziiL,  Hio,  or  the  Biue  River,  a  river  of 
North  America,  in  California. 

AZUM,  a  port  of  Abys-sinia  on  the  Red  Sea. 

AZ'URE,  ^      Fr.  aiur ;  Ital,  atwrt) ;  from  the 

Az'uRED,  >  Arabic  ftusiU,  the  name  of  a  stone 

Az-'uHN.  y  brilliantly  blue,  but  not  transpa- 
rent; sky-colored  blue. 

And  OQ  hif  chicld  eouolopcd  Muenfold, 
He  bore  »  crowned  little  ormilin, 
Tlial  dcckt  the  ammv  field  with  her  {aire  poaldred  skin. 
Spenier't  Famim  Quetme.  book  hi.  c.  2. 
By  whose  aid 

(Weak  master*  though  ye  be)  I  luive  bcdioun'd 
The  nonn-tidc  >ua,  cfcll'd  forth  the  mutinoiu  wiuds^ 
And  'twixt  the  green  >e«  and  the  OMurcd  vault 
Set  roving  war.  SOuJuptan.  Tampttt, 

Hi*  BpCBT 

tie  w&lkt  with,  to  tupport  uneame  step* 
Over  the  burning  niarle,  not  like  those  steps 
On  heaven's  mfure,  MilUm-  Paradite  Lott, 

By  the  nuhy  fringed  back. 
Where  grows  the  willow,  and  the  osier  dank. 

My  sliclinir  chariot  stAys, 
Thick  set  with  agate,  and  the  tXMwn  sheen 
Of  lurkis  blue,  and  emerald  green. 

That  in  the  clianAel  strayn.  Id.   Gamut. 

As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lanip  of  night. 
O'er  heaven's  clear  ovure  spreads  her  sacred  light ; 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  aerene, 
And  not  a  cloud  o'crcasts  tbc  soletnn  scene : 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing  pale. 

Pope.  Homer'i  Iliad, 
How  many  bright 
And  splendid  lamps  ahine  in  heaven's  temple  high. 
Day  halh  bis  golden  tun,  ber  moon  the  night. 
Her  fixM  and  wand'ring  star*  the  tuure  sky. 

Fairfax't  Trami.  Tomhi'm  Jenu.  Delh. 

Azure  Stoke.  Azur«,  among  painters,  which 
at  present  signifies  a  fine  blue  color  resembling 
that  of  tl>e  sky,  was  forinetly  appropriated  to  lapis 
lazuli;  which  is  thus  defined  :  Lustre  glistening : 
finegrained,  uneven  fracture.  It  scralclie» glass, 
but  scarcely  strikes  fire  with  $teel.  Opaque,  or 
trauslucent  on  the  very  edges.  Easily  broken. 
Specific  gravity  2B5.  In  a  very  strong  heat  it 
iatuniesces,  and  melu  into  a  yellowish  black 
mass.  After  calcination  it  forms  a  jelly  with 
acids.  By  a  late  and  most  interesting  research 
of  MM.  Clement  and  Desormes,  it  appears  to  be 
composed  of  tliirty-foor  silica,  llkirty-threc  alu- 
mina, threti  sulphur,  aod  twenty-two  soda.  (Ann. 
de  Ciiimie,  torn.  57.)  in  this  analysis,  however, 
a  loss  of  eight  per  cent,  was  expenenced.  These 
chemists  consider  tlie  above  ingredients  essential, 
and  tlic  2-4  of  lime,  and  1-5  of  iron,  which  they 
have  occasionally  met  with,  as  accidental.    The 


best  specimens  are  from  China,  Penia, 
<  irt-at  liucharia.  Tliey  are  made  red-hot  ia{ 
fire,  and  thrown  into  water  to  render  them 
verisahle.  They  are  then  reduced  to  a  fin* 
der,  and  intimately  combined  with  a  variiiiTi, 
formed  of  resin,  wax,  and  boiled  lin^ieed  oiL 
Tliis  pasty  mixture  is  put  into  a  Imen  cloth,  and 
repeatedly  kneaded  with  hot  water :  the  fir«  wa- 
ter, which  is  usually  dirty,  is  thrown  away  ;  tjw< 
second  gives  a  blue  of  the  first  quality  ;  and  the 
third  yields  one  of  less  value.  The  process  u 
founded  on  the  property  which  the  trtjlonng 
matter  of  azure-stone  has  of  adhering  less  ^rmJy 
to  tlie  resinous  cement,  than  the  foreign  matter 
with  which  it  is  ajisociated.  When  azure^siooe 
has  its  color  altered  by  a  moderate  heat,  it  a 
reckoned  bad.  MM.  Clement  and 
consider  Che  extraction  of  ultramarine  as  a 
cies  of  saponification. 

Azimc,  in  heraldry,  the   blue   color  in 
arms  uf  any  person  below  the  rank   of  a 
Id  the  escutcheon  of  a  nobleman,  it  is  called 
phire ;  and  in  that  of  a  sovereign  prince*  Ji 
ter.     In   engraving,  this  color   is  expi 
lines  or  strokes  drawn  horizontally.     M.  U] 
and  his  followets  rank  this  color  bel 
This  color  may  signify  justice,  pei3e?ei 
vigilance  ;  but  according  to  (.>.  Leigh, 
is  compounded  with 

'■Cheerfulness. 
V'igilance. 
K&idiness. 
Enterprise. 
Goodness. 
Moumfiolness. 
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AZUREA,  in  entomolo^',  a  species  of  i 
ganea,  with  black  wings,  violet  behind. 
The  lower  wings  are  obliquely  violet.     It  is 
bits  the  north  of  Europe.     Also,  in  rooloQ^] 
species  of  lacerta  that  inhabits  .^Vfrica. 

AZUREUS,  in  entomology,  a  species  of 
bus,  of  an  azure  color,  with  red  legs  and 
Ds.  It  inhabits  Leipsic.  Fabricius.  3.  A) 
cies  of  cimex,  of  a  middle  size ;  dull  green  ooli 
and  yellowish  mouth  and  legs.  Inhabiting  (tuu 
The  abdomen  is  yellowish,  with  black  d>ots  tal 
middle. 

AZURIN,  in  ornithology,  a  name  asstgnrff 
Buffbn,  Hist.  Ois.  to  tlie  species  of  turdus«M 
called  S|)ecificallv  cyanunis  by  Gradin. 

AZUUITE'!,  m  mineralogy,  a  blue  sub 
which  occurs  principally  in  ^tyria,  Iti 
line  form,  as  well  as  some  other  of  its  olltd  < 
raciers,  distinguish  it  from  brulite,  or,  u  tfi 
more  commonly  termed,  lapis  lazuli,  ofwhick< 
its  first  discovery,  i*  was  regarded  as  a  vanrtj. 

AZVGOS,  in  anaiomv,  a  vein  rising  withiod^ 
thorax,  on  tlie  right  side,  having  no  fclk>«4 
the  leA;  whence  it  is  called  alvjof,  or  vctiii 
pari.    Sm  Amatomt. 

AZYMA,  or  Azyuks;  from  a 
Zvftfi,  ferment ;  the  feast  of  unleaTened 
among  the  Jews. 

AZ Y  M  E.  Gr.  oCvuoc.  without  fenncot ;  sji 
privative,  and  Hu^tii,  iertnent. 

They  had  (they  said,  i.  >  -  il*l«M  i| 

James's  Biblel.ou  the  oii>  i-d  lib* 

losily  of  the  piuitaue*,  wLu  .w..   i,.^  mid 


1  ID  otber,  u  whn  thry  put 
■nd  caa«t«g«iioti  for  church  ; 
had  $bunni>d  the  oliacuritie 
Itkatr  iMitii,  tnnikc,  rational,  hi>lo- 
I  paache,  mad  a  niunbcr  of  such  lik«, 
Ike  tAOtlation  WM  full,  ftud  that  of 
Ibb  tht  tros«,  that  since  tbej  most 
M  B(bU,  yet  by  the  laagitagfl  thereof 
IfaNS  betag  iindefMood. 
'  Prtfaoe  to  King  Jamei'i  BMe. 

(AxTMDS,  a  terra  much  used  in 
fei  between  the  Greek  and  Roman 
kfter  of  whom  contend^  that  the 
iss  ought  to  be  azymus,  unleaveii- 
I  of  the  paschal  bread  of  the  Jews, 
Iviotir,  who  instituted  the  sacra- 
fj  of  the  paasover.  In  tlie  council 
ms  decreed,  that  the  point  lay  M 
)of  d»e  church  ;  and  that  either 
kleatened  bread  might  be  u»ed. 
biiifch  uses  unleaTened  bread  to 
i  respectable  modem  comnienta- 
'lajr  r«spect  should  be  paid  to  the 
^tion,  in  the  celebration  of  this 
tee,  then  unleavened,  unyeasted, 
be  turd.     In  every  sign  or  type, 

rng  or  pointing  out  that  which 
•hould  either  have  certain  pro- 
nptuiied  with  certain  circum* 
tve  as  possible,  of  the  thing 
ia^y  considered  in  itself, 
•Dt  enough  of  tlie  body  of 
which  was  giren  for  us  ;  hut  the 
\  was  erideDlly  that  it  should  not 
I  this,  but  also  the  disposition  re- 
I  who  should  celebrate  both  the 
lie  type  ;  and  this  the  apostle  ex- 
Bcerity  and  truth  (I  Cor.  t.G — 8), 
Bihce  and  wickedness.    The  very 


taste  of  the  bread  was  instructive ;  it  pointed  oat 
to  every  cotrnnunicant,  that  lie  who  came  to  the 
table  of  God  with  malice  or  ill-will  against  any 
soul  of  man,  or  with  wickedness,  a  protiigate  or 
sinful  life,  might  expert  to  eat  and  driok  judg- 
ment to  himself,  as  not  discerning  that  the  Lord's 
body  was  sacrificed  for  this  very  purpose,  that 
all  sin  might  be  destroyed,  and  Uiat  sincerity, 
fiXiKpiviuz,  such  purity  as  the  clearest  light  can 
discern  no  stain  in,  might  be  diffused  through 
the  whole  soul ;  and  that  truth,  th6  law  of 
righteousness  and  true  holiness,  might  regulate 
and  guide  all  the  actions  of  life'. — Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  un  the  New  Testament, 

AZYMITES,  in  church  history,  christians 
who  administer  the  eucharist  with  unleavened 
bread.  Tliis  appellation  is  given  to  the  Latin 
church  by  the  Greek,  because  the  members  of 
the  former  use  fermented  bread  in  tlie  celebra- 
tion of  ilie  eucharist.  They  also  call  the  Arrai- 
nians  and  Maronites  by  the  same  name,  and  for 
the  same  reason. 

AZVMOUS,  something  unfermented,  or  made 
without  leaven,  as  unleavenetl  bread.  Sea  bis- 
cuit is  of  this  kind  ;  and  therefore,  according  to 
Galen,  less  wholesome  than  bread  that  has  been 
fermented. 

AZZiVLl'M,  in  the  ancient  physiology,  a  spe- 
cies of  iron,  reputed  the  roost  excellent  of  all^ 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  India, 
whence  it  was  called  Indicum;  but.  In  reality^ 
according  to  some,- brought  from  China* 

AZZO  (Portiui),  an  Italian  lawyer,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Bologna,  where  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  jurisprudence  in  1190  He  wrot^!  a  work 
held  in  great  estimation,  entitled,  A  Summary  of 
the  Code  and  tb«  Institutes,  lie  died  about 
1230. 


B. 


d  tettar  of  the  English  and  most 
k  It  U  the  iir&t  conmnant,  and 
its  pronunciation  is  sup|K>sed  to 
eotjng  of  a  sheep. 
lof  Ukosc  letters  which  the  eastern 
lU  faMs/,  because  the  principal 
^  is  its  prontinciation  are  the  lips. 
id  by  pressing  the  whole,  lengtli 
br,  am  forcing  them  open  with 
It  has  a  near  affinity  with  the 
*  and  V,  and  is  often  used  for  P, 
(neiiians  and  other  Orientals,  as 
^trw,  vptens  for  ahseru,  &c. ;  and 
I  ibr  V,  a*  aJTbi^tf  for  amavit,  Iterna 

if  D  was  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
HU  2;  but  among  the  Homani 
r^  a  dash  over  it  (thus  b  )  for 

«i  aMRCrltlioo,  though   rarely 


In  music  B  stands  for  the  lone  above  A;  aa 
B'',  or  Hi,  docs  for  H  fl^i,  or  the  semitoiie  major 
al>ove.  A  B  also  stands  for  bass ;  and  B  C  for 
bono  eonttnuo,  or  thorough  b:(ss. 

BA,  a  small  sea-port  town  of  Africa  ou  tlic  Slave 
coast,  where  the  Dutch  have  u  factory. 

Ba,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Argyleshire. 

B^\A-BA,  v.  n.  i      Lat.   bah,   to  cry   like  a 

Baa.s.  )  sheep.     The  bleating  of  a 

sheep. 

Therefore  thoa  ut  a  ibocp  ; 

Such  another  proof  would  make  me  cry  hoc 

Shakipean. 

Baadstep,  or  Batsted,  a  sea-port  town  in  the 
province  of  Schonen,  Sweden,  situated  in  a  bay 
of  the  Cattegal,  ten  miles  north  of  Engelholm, 
sixteen  south  of  Helmsiadt.  Long.  12°  45'  E.» 
lat.  r^O"  28'  N. 

BAAGOE,  two  small  islands  in  the  Baltic  be- 
longing to  the  crown  of  Denmark .  the  one  lyini* 
between  the  islands  of  Zealand,  Moeii,  and  Fal- 
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ster.  Long.  12"  3'  E.,  ht.  54"  5&  N.  And  ili»» 
other  in  the  Little  Belt,  Iod.  9°  49'  E.,  lai.  55" 
10',  N. 

BAAL,  ["rpa.  Lord,  Syr.]  Bec,  or  Beli's  ; 
an  idol  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  Phrxnicians,  or 
Canaanites.  The  former  worsliip[)«d  Mars  un- 
der this  name,  according  to  Joscphus :  who, 
speakini?  of  Thums,  the  successor  of  Ninus,says, 
*To  this  Mars,  the  Assyrians  erected  the  first 
statue,  and  worshipped  him  as  aj^od,  calling  liim 
Baal.'  It  is  probable  from  what  is  recorded, 
2  Kings  xxiii,  5,  11,  that  the  Phcrnicians  wor- 
shipped t)ie  sun  under  the  name  of  liaal.  The 
temples  consecrated  to  this  god  are  called  in 
scripture  Charoanim,  which  si^ifies  places  en- 
closed with  walls,  in  which  was  kept  a  perpetual 
fire.  Maundrel,  in  his  journey  from  Aleppo  to 
Jerusalem,  observed  some  tracts  of  tlicse  enclo- 
sures in  Syria.  As  llie  word  baal,  in  the  Punic 
language,  signifies  lord  or  master,  it  doubtless 
meant  the  supreme  Deity,  the  Lord  and  Master 
of  the  universe.  It  is  often  joined  with  the  name 
of  some  false  god,  as  Baal-berilli,  BuaUpeor, 
fiaal-zephon,  &c.  This  deity  passed  from  the 
Phctaicians  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  a 
colony  of  Phrenicians ;  as  appear<>  from  the  Car- 
thaginian names,  Hannibid,  A'idrubal,  &c.  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  east,  where  kings  and 
great  men  added  to  tlieir  own  names  those  of 
their  gods.  This  deity  is  also  frequently  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  in  tlie  plural  number,  Baa- 
lim :  which  may  signify,  either  that  the  name 
Baal  was  given  to  several  different  gods ;  or  tiiat 
there  were  many  statues  bearmg  di^erent  appel- 
lations, consecrated  to  this  idol.  Amobiu»  tells 
us,  that  Baal  was  of  an  uncertain  sex  ;  and  that 
his  rotaries,  when  they  called  upon  him,  invoked 
him  thus  ;  *  Hear  us,  whether  thou  art  u  god  or  a 
guddess/  Some  learned  men  tlimk  that  the  Baal 
of  the  Phsnicians  is  the  Saturn  of  the  Creeks; 
which  is  probable  from  tlie'confoimiity  tliere  is 
between  the  human  sacrifices  offered  to  Saturn, 
and  those  which  tk.e  scripture  tells  us  were  offer- 
ed to  Baal.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  Baal 
wa«  tlie  PhcEniciaD,  or  Tyrian  Uercules ;  a  god 
of  great  antiquity  in  Phcenicia. 

Baai..     See  Baa  lath-beer. 

BAALAll.  1 .  A  city  transferred  from  the  tribe 
of  Judah  to  tlie  Simeouiies.  2.  The  original 
name  of  Kirjath-jeiirim,  in  Judah. 

BAALATH,  a  city  in  the  tril*  of  Dan. 

BAALATll-BEER,  or  Baal,  a  city  of  the 
Simconites,  or.  tite  south-west  border. 

BAALr-BECK,  or  the  Valley  of  Baal,  a  fer- 
tile country  of  A.sia,  between  Lebanon  and 
Antilibanus,  about  tliirty  miles  from  Damascus ; 
where  there  vtoa  formerly  a  magnificent  temple 
of  the  sun,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible. 
Some  geographers  make  it  a  pari,  and  others  the 
whole  of  Ca^lo  Syria ;  but  all  agree  that  it  was 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  spots  on  the  eartli.  The 
niins  of  the  temple  are  still  admired.  See  Ba  leec. 

BAAL-BERITH,  the  god  of  the  Shechemites. 
Bochart  conjectures  that  Berith  is  the  same  as 
Beroe,  the  daughter  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  who 
was  given  in  roarria^fe  to  Bacchus  ;  and  that  she 
gave  her  name  to  the  city  of  Berith,  in  Phanicia, 
and  became  afterwards  the  goddess  of  it.  Baal- 
beritb  signifies  Lord  of  the  covenant,  and  may  be 


taken  for  the  god  who  presides  over  alliaBci 
and  oaths,  in  like  manner  as  the  Greeks  had  thai 
Xfwtopiuoct  and  the  Romans  their  Dens  Fidiift: 
or  Jupiter  Pistius.  The  idolatrous  Irmcliti 
made  uaal-herith  their  god.     Judges  vtii. . 

BAAL-GAD,  Bagad,  or  Begad,  in 
mythology,  an  idol  of  the  Syrians,  wbote  l 
was  composed  of  baal,  lord,  and  gad,  cha 
fortune  ;  the  god  of  chance  or  fortune, 
the  god  of  thunder,  the  god  of  chance  mi  am 
of  the  first  worshipped  by  mankind. 

BAAL-JIAMUN,  a  place  where  Solomon  U 
a  vineyard,  and  where  probably  he  sacrificntto 
Baal,  in  his  dotage,  to  please  his  idolatrous  wm. 

BiVAL.HANAN,  die  son  of  Achbor,  and  Ibe 
seventh  king  of  the  Edomites.  From  hu  nunt 
it  appears  probable  that  the  worship  of  Bui  bd 
at  that  early  period  taken  place  among  tbt  ih 
scendants  of  Esau. 

BAAI^FLVZOR,  a  city  near  Ephraim,  iLoot 
eight   miles  north-east  of  JerusaienL,  betaWi 
Bethel  and  Jericho.     In  this  city  Absaton  j 
his  treacherous  festival  for  murdering  las  \ 
Amnon. 

BA^U^HERMON,  a  part  of  Mount  H« 

BAALIM,  in  antiquity,  inferior  deiliea  i 
the  PhcEnicians.     See  Baal. 

BAAIJS,  a  king  of  the  Ammonit 
Ishmael,  the  son  of  Nethaniab,  to 
brave  Gedaliah,  the  viceroy  ippointell  ^ 
chadnezzar  over  the  remnant  of  the  Jew3»< 
he  had  left  in  Jerusalem.    (Jer.  xi,  17.)  Ffl 
he  was  jiwtly  punished  by  Nebucb 
soon  after  invaded  his  countiy,  and 
to  a  desert. 

6AAL-ME0N,  Beon,  or  Betbbaal-Xi 
city  of  Canaan,  which  was  taken  iirom  the  t 
ites  and  given  to  the  Reubenitn.  (Num. ' 
38.)  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  the 
and  at  last  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeuu. 
been  rebuilt,  however,  for  it  was  inhabited  i 
time  of  ilic  Maccabees. 

BAAL-PEOR,  Baal-fhcoor,  or  Bit 
coa,  an  idol  of  the  Moabites  and  Mi 
We  are  told,  that  Israel  joined  hiuuelf  tol 
peor,  and  that  Solomon  erected  ui  alt»t 
idol  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives.     Baal- 
been  supposed  a  Pnapus,  and  that  the 
of  him  consisted  in  the  most  obsc«ne 
Others  have  tiiought  that  as  Baal  is 
name  signifying  Lord,  Peor  may  be  the  i 
some  great  prince  deified  after  his  de*tlL 
supposes,  t)iat  Peor  being  the  name  oC  a  i 
tain  in  tl»e  country  of  Moab,  on  which 
pie  of  Baal  was  built,  Baal-pv<>r  may  W 
another  name  of  that  deity,  taken  from  the  i 
ation  of  his  temple;  a.<i  Jupiter  is  stykd'^ 
pus,  from  his  temple  built  on  Mount 
Selden,  who  is  of  this  opinion,  conjectvr^ 
wise,  that   Baal-peor  is  the  same  with 
which    he   grounds  upon   tliese    words  tt\ 
Psalmist,   Psal.  cvi.   'They  jouitnl   Cbl 
unto  Baal-peot,and  eat  the  oflmng»of  th«d 
thougli  by  the  oSerings  of  the  deM,  ia  '  * 
sage,  may  be  only  meant  ncnficas  loaile  10 1 
who  are  very  properly  calle*1  the  deaii,  io  i 
distinction  to  the  true,  who  is  jiutly  m 
phatically  styled  the  living,  God. 

BAAL-PERAZIM,  •  pUcc  in  tb*^ 
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diree  milts  south-west  of  Jeru- 
arid  ronted  ihe  Philistines. 
V,  and  Dial's  River,  a  buy  and 
Inenland,  situated  between  Bear's 

El's  Point,  opposite  Hudson's 
SILA,  a  place  belonging;  (o  8a- 
k  D^arGilgal,  the  birth  place  of  a 
I  itune  is  not  recorded,  who,  in  a 
1^  miracutouily  fed  100  men  with 
mves.  See  2  Kinppt  iv.  42,  44. 
[AR,  a  place  near  Gibeah,  where 
njamin  wa.<i  almost  extirpated  by 
I  Inhes.  See  Judg.  xx.  33. 
I  go<ldess  among  the  Phnonicians. 
that  she  was  the  same  with  the 
(rwks. 

H-'Il,  Beel-zebcb,  or  Belzebub, 
|he  Ion)  of  flies,]  the  idol,  or  god 
li  In  Scripture  he  is  called  the 
k.  His  name,  tiie  Grxl-fly,  some 
ick  appellation  bestowed  on  him 
But  this  seems  not  very  probable, 
K^Ahoziali,  called  him  by  this 
PHozebab  was  cliancterbied  like 
iwno  was  worshipped  at  Cyrtne, 
ir  from  flies.  He  had  a  famous 
ide  at  Ekron.  Ahaziuh,  king  of 
loserously  hurt,  sent  to  this  deity 
b«  should  be  cured.  The  Jews 
sour  of  driving  out  devils  in  the 
bub,  their  priuce.  Scali);er  derives 
jSits  deity  from  Baalim-zehaliim, 
the  lord  of  sacrifices. 
HON  IS  mentioned  in  Exodus 
k«tte  to  Pihahirolb,  during  tlie 
>f  the  Israelites  in  tlie  wilderness; 
1  was  a  fortified  place,  built  to 
irr  of  Es?y^)t,  pt  the  north  point  of 
t  an  iilol  ervcKnJ  in  tliat  station, 
Mie  Dot  agreed.  Perhaps  both 
right.  An  idol  of  Uaal  might  be 
Rt,wUtch  would  naturally  take  its 
ddlv. 

p  d  ),  a  Dutch  pottniit  painter, 
and  died  in  17U'2.  He  resided 
utider  the  patronaee  of 
JaiDei,  who  die<l  in  1700, 
vcn,  was  little  inferior  to 
painting,  aad  superior  to 
bf.Jtifhes. 
K  I  iwers  of  one  Baanes, 

iiunated  the  Manichean 
mil  fiut  of  the  Diiiih  :emury. 
■iHti  io  the  duchy  of  Wirtem- 
m  »  fort  of  that  long  range  called 
Nwha. 

lait&BAS,  or  Bachahas,  an  ex- 
td  of  root,  nid  to  grow  in  tiie 
tt,  near  Mount  Lebanon,  w^hence 
llB  account  wliich  Josenhus  gives, 
a  Mil  of  vegetable  phosphorus; 
li  il.  M  of  a  Same  color,  emitting 
Aw  vifjtn,  and  disappearing  by  day . 
oU  records,  a  transport  slup. 
'Mar),  a  Duuh  poet  ot  tlie 
Ivy,  mlhor  of  'Ceorgics,'  descri- 
and  occuptaiuDi  of  bis 


countrymen,  and  of  a  poem  entitled  the  '  Triton 
of  Friesland.' 

BAASllA  WffJ}2,  Heb. i.e. pressing  together, 
tlie  son  of  Ahijah,  and  the  third  king  of  Israel, 
after  its  separation  from  Judith  ;  one  of  the  many 
nionarchs  who  have  waded  through  blood  to  a 
throne.  I  Kings  xv,  and  xvi.  He  died  A.  M. 
3013,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  reign. 

BiVAT,  in  the  language  of  the  Siamese,  answer- 
ing to  tical  in  that  of  tlie  Chinese,  denotes  a 
weight  and  coin  current  in  those  kingdoms,  and 
weighs  about  half  an  ounce. 

BABA,  a  town,  district,  and  river  of  South 
America,  in  the  province  of  Guayaquil,  and 
kingdom  of  Quito.  The  district  is  twenty-two 
leagues  in  extent;  it  abounds  in  cacoa;  and  its 
population  amounts  to  -lOOO  souls. 

Baba,  an  impostor,  who  appeared  among  the 
Turks  in  J2-10.  He  maintained  tliat  there  is  but 
one  God,  and  that  he  was  his  messenger.  He 
drew  considerable  attention,  and  with  a  number 
of  followers  overran  Nalolia.  J  lis  success,  how- 
ever, was  short-lived,  for  he  uas  defeated,  and 
his  sect  sunk  into  obscurity. 

BAR.\-DA(i [,  or Baoa-tagu,  see  Babataob. 

BABAHOYO,  a  town,  district,  and  river  of 
SouUi  America,  in  the  province  of  Guayaquil, 
and  kingdom  of  Quito,  in  lat.  1"  47'  S.  There 
is  a  custom-house  and  royal  arsenal  in  the  town, 
which  is  a  great  mart  for  trade.  The  district  is 
extremely  level  and,  fertile,  and  abounds  in  cat- 
tle. Cotton,  rice,  soap,  tobacco,  cocoa,  and 
fruits  are  the  principal  exports. 

BABANON,  or  Balbanon,  a  town  of  the 
kingdom  of  Cambodia,  on  the  river  Cambodia. 
Long.  105"  IC  E.  lat.,  12°  17'  N. 

BABA-TAGH,  a  large  town  in  the  district  of 
Silistria,  in  European  Turkey,  situated  between 
two  mountains.  It  has  a  college,  five  mos({ues, 
and  10,000  inhabitants.  Here  have  generally 
been  the  head  quarters  of  the  Grand  Viziers 
anny  in  the  wars  between  Turkey  and  Russia. 
Diiyazid  I.  peopled  it  with  a  Tartarian  colony, 
and  its  name  (Saint's  Hill)  u  derived  from  the 
tomb  of  Sari  Saltic  iiey,  a  celebrated  Tartarian 
saint,  buried  on  one  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. Tliis  mountain-pass  waa  the  Diirh  (the 
neck)  of  the  Greeks.    Ptolemy  places  it  in  lat. 

BAB-BAHA,  one  of  the  richest  districts  of 
Abyssinia,  according  to  Mr.  Bruce,  about  twelve 
mdes  from  the  river  Balia,  and  near  the  lake 
Tiana.  This  on  the  south,  and  Woggora  on  the 
north,  are  the  two  granaries  that  supply  the  reft 
of  the  kingdom.  It  contains  a  number  of  small 
villages  :  in  which  the  queen  and  many  of  her 
relations  have  their  houses  and  possessions. 
These  are  all  surrounded  with  kolquall  trees,  as 
large  in  the  trunk  as  those  of  the  province  of 
Tigr6,  but  less  beautiful. 

BA  B'BLE,  P.  fit  n.  s,  •\      Germ,  babbelen ;  Fr . 

lUb'LEa,  n.«.  {babUUr.     Probably  re- 

Bab'bling,  a.  &  n.    ^ceires   its  origin   from 

Bab'blement.  n.  J.    ithe    tower    of   Babel, 

when  the  confusion  of  tongues  took  place,  and 

marks  a  superfluous  and  improper  use  of  speech. 

To  talk  without  reflection  and  without  meaning 

uuisy  repetition ;  to  betray  secrets ;  to  talk  mocV 
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with  unintelligible  rapidity.  Babbling,  amoni; 
hunters,  is  when  the  hounds  are  too  busy  after. 
Ihey  have  found  a  good  scent.  It  is  used  fi;jura- 
tively  to  indicate  mere  sensuless  souuds. 

B«  lold  me  inenly,  yt  logicJte  he  reckoned  but  bob- 
tinge  mnsickc  to  eerue  for  sincere. 

Sir  Thoma*  More't  Witrkt. 

John  bad  conned  over  a  caulogue  of  harJ  worcl« ; 

these  be  used  tu  bttbbU  inditTrrently  ia  all  coinpanirc. 

Arbulhnol, 

The  apotde  bad  no  sooner  proposed  it  to  the  mu- 

ten  at  Athens,  bat  Lc  himself  was   ridiculed   as  a 

babbier.  Rcgert. 

This  '\M  mere  moral  btU>bU.  Milton, 

Deluded    ftll   this  while  with   ragged   noiiunt  and 

habftlemaUt,  while  the  expected  worthy  and  delightful 

knowledge.  Id. 

With  volleys  of  eternal  hahtU 

And  clamour  more  unaniwcrabte.      HuObrat. 

To  stand  np  and  babbit  to  a  crowd  in  on  alehouse 

till  silence  is  commanded  by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer, 

is  as  low  an  ambition  as  can  taint  the  human  mind. 

HawktMPortk. 
Utterera  of  secreta  be  from  thence  debarred 
Babbler*  of  folly.  Faerie  QueenoK 

We  hold  uur  lime  too  pracious,  to  be  spent 
With  tucb  a  bahbier.  ,     ShaAtpcare. 

Tbe  hibUing  echo  mockt  the  hounds.  Id. 

The  babbiing  echo  bad  dcfcried  hi*  fare. 

Addittn. 
There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech. 
That  wreathes  ita  old  fautatiic  root  &u  bigh^ 
Bis  lijtleas  length  at  noontide  would  be  stretch. 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbie*  by.         Gtaj/. 

BA'BE,  n. ».  -N      Welsh  bahan ;  Dutch  baf»- 
Ba'bt,  n. s.      f  fcofrti;  UaI.  bambino;  an  in- 
Ba'bish,  ad.     (  font ;  a  child  of  eitlier  sex   in 
Ba'seky.  n.  *.  '  its   earliest  staije  of    being. 
Childish,  belonging  to  infancy,  applied  to  dolls 
and  images  and  playthings,  the  playthings  of 
children,  and  the  nnery  that  plea.ses  them. 
Who  all  that  piteotu  storie  which  befell 
About  the  woefull  couple  which  were  staine. 
And  theire  yoting  bloodio  babt  to  him  gan  tell 
With  whom  wUileft  be  did  in  the  wood  rt- maino 
Hia  horse  parley ned  wa»  by  subtil  le  traiae. 

Ftterie  Queene, 
ThoM  that  do  teach  your  babet 
Do  it  with  i^enile  means,  and  easy  tasks. 

SAoAipeare. 
Come,  poor  babe : 
1  have  heard,  (but  not  believed,)  the  spirits  of  the 

dead, 
May  walk  a^ain  :  if  such  thing  be,  thy  mother 
Apipear'd  to  me  last  night-,  fur  ne'er  was  dream 
So  tike  awakinii;. 

Command  my  best  dbedience  to  tho  qucen^ 
If  she  dares  truu  mo  with  ber  litUe  babe, 
I'll  show't  tlie  king. 

The  hab^  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart 
Goes  all  decorum.  td. 

Sweet  babe*!  who  like  the  liule  playful  fawns. 
Were  wont  to  trip  aluuj;  these  verdant  lawns. 

LjfUlftm. 

The  archduke  saw  that  Prrkiu  wnulJ  prove  a  mo- 

na^ale;    and  it  was  the  part  of  childrrn  to    fall  init 

about  baUe*.  harati, 

U  he  be  bashful  and  wOt  soon  blush  -, 
They  call  him  a  babith  and  ill  bruu|;ht  up  tiling. 

Atchtmt, 
So  have  I  fl«ea  trim  books 
With  golden  leaves  and  painted  babiry. 
Of  silly  boys,  pl«Mtt  HAMiiuaiated  sight.  Sidme^f, 


Id, 
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BADEL,  a  city  and  tower  twdcrtalcen  to  hk 
built  by  the  whole  human   race  soon  after  lh( 
flood,  and  remarkable  for  the  miraculotts  k^ 
tracion    of    the    attempt  by   the  confuskn 
languages.    See  lJ.*nvi.0N. 

Babel,  a  town  of  Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  I 
nosed  by  D'Anville  to  be  the  ancient  Bjl 
It  is  forty  miles  north  of  Cairo. 

BABti  CSt,),  a  small  town  of  France,  inj 
vergne,  department  of  the  Fuy  de  l>ume,< 
inilcj   north-east    of    Issoire,   durtet-o  taij 
Brioude. 

n.\n-EI.-MANDEB,  or  Babelmaj 
terally  tlie  gale  of  affliction,  a  promonwol 
strait  at  the  southcru  extremity  of  the  Unl 
about  seven  leagues  broad ;  tlte  strait  forms 
communication  between  that  sea  and  the  la 
Ocean.    There  is  a  laountaia  or  island 
middle  of  the  strait,  sometimes  called  El '. 
as  well  as  Perim  or   Mehiin,  which  dtvidttl 
strait  into    two    parts,  of   which   the 
though  narrowest,  is  most  frequented,  u|l 
deep  water,  and  is  free  from  shoals.    '1(1 
most   three  geographical  miles  in  width,*! 
Bruce, '  and  has  twenty  or  thirty  fathoms  < 
lord  V'alentia  and  Niebuhr  make  the  br 
the  strait  between  Perim  and  the  Asiatic  i 
llie  same  as  Bruce;  between   it  and  the  i 
there  are  from   fifteen   to  twenty  En'jbtli  i 
His   lordship    observes,  that  '  Perira   shy 
kept  close  on  the  larboard  side,  in  order  toi 
a  deep  bay  to  the  eastward  of  the  cape,  ^ 
has   been   sometimes   mistaken    for  the  I 
The    wider  or   western   channel    is   nMklj 
structed  by  rocks  and  small  islands.    IWJ 
bian  cape  is  in  lat.  12'  4u'  N.,  long.  43*1 
Niebuhr's  Reiscbesehrfiibung,  i.  449 
Travels,  i.  301.     Lord  V^alentiu's  Tmreli,  s.1 
\'iiicent's  Periplus,  i.  Ill-     The  island  isi 
be  about  five  miles  in  circumfervnce, 
scarcely  inhabited. 

BABEN,  an  island  iu  tlie  Indiao 
eighteen   miles   long,   by   six  in  bre 
rounded  by  some  smaller  ones.     Long,  t] 
E.  lat.  T'^l'  S. 

BABENHAUSEN,  a  market  towa 
circle  of  the  Iller,  Bavaria,  with  two  < 
Latin  school,  and  1(X)0  inhabitanu.    bill 
teen  miles  S.  E.  of  Ulm,  twenty-six  W.S^I 
Augsburg. 

BABOAUM,  a  town  of  Hindoetan^^ 
latabad,  twenty-two  miles  north  of  Pfl  ' 

BAB  I,  a  small  island  near  the  wesi 
Ceram,  in  Uie  Eastern  Seas.     Long.  1S8*] 
lat.  3°  5'  S. 

BABIC,  or  BaiiABCo,  »  town  of 
tuated  in  a  fertile,  unculiiv:ited  plain, 
north-west  of  the  province  of  Kt 
formerly  been  a  fine  city,  but  is  now 
decay.      Here  are,  however,   four  gatdb 
each  of  which  long  strv*  ts  lead  to  Ibe  i 
pUce   in   the  centre,    and  the  doai« 
market-place,  wh;  '  :   tbt 

Persia,  is  in  con 

ifig  al  an  equal  .  cities  d  ' 

man,  Shinu,  an!  loriMtV^ 

great  mart  of  coj:.  .  •->  ~ifl# 

mercbaadise  which  was  ,  ^{ 

brooD,  on  the  Persian 
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rentor  resides  here,  under  the 

!»c*  sfovcming  Kerman.    Tlie 

arc  planted  with  '"ruit-trees, 

arc  said  still  to  surpass  diose  of 
uras  and  Ispahan  ia  beauty  and  t^ste. 
tvcrykiud  is  in  such  profusion  as  to  hare 
ccasivn  to  the  sayinir,  that  *  if  all  Persia, 
ihiv  -imnc-t,  were  a  desert^  Shubre  Babic 

\*ith  fruit.' 
Ill     -- ,   an    astrologer   in  the   time  of 

fcadmed  the  emperor  to  put  all  tlie 
I  of  Rome  to  death,  that  he  roiplit 
i^dinger  which  seemed  to  hang  over  his 
Irom  tbe  appearance  of  a  haiiy  comet. 
ikdy  fbUowed  d\is  advice. 
"  "  1,  a  river  of  South  America,  in  the 
(irmada,  which  falls  into  the  Ma- 

lYf     a  villain  in  the  county  of 

i  D0rth-«a5t  from  Castle  Rising, 

ble  as  being  the  place  in  which 

church  ID    East  Aiiglia  was 

hills  in  the  vicinity  are  said  to 

iristian  hills  from  this  event. 

)N  (Ger^-ase),  bishop  of  Wor- 
ma  born  in  Nottingl\amshire ;  and  sent 
ity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was 
lUow;  and  in  1578  was  incorporated 
II  Oaford.  .He,  however,  made  Cam- 
ii  phcr  of  his  lesidctice,  where  he  be- 
IMMMOt  preacher ;  and  being  now  D.  I). 
fc  doCDCkttc  chaplain  to  Henry,  earl  of 
ilt.  In  1S88  he  was  installed  prebend 
IM,  and  in  1591  bishop  of  LandafT.  In 
nit  Samlalcd  to  die  see  of  F.xeter,  and 
vWorOHttt  in  1597.  About  this  time 
I'Mide  quetfu's  counsel  for  the  marches  of 
Ht  was  a  considerable  benefactor  to  the 
«f  the  cathedral  of  Worcester,  where  he 
tiai  in  May  IG10.  Historians  agree  that 
ft  iMfBCd  and  pious  man,  but  his  wri- 
llff  teac  of  most  of  his  contemporaries, 
ikA  pons  md  quaint  expressions.  His 
MW  printed  both  in  folio  and  quarto  in 

|ppTo#  f  Aothony),  one  of  the  sufferers  in 
■•  fif  toe  unfortunate  Mary,  queen  of 
I.  Ut  was  bom  of  a  good  family  in 
Um;  and  inherited  a  plentiful  fortune, 
dattnguished  himself  by  his  learning 
iM,  be  wu  recommended  by  the  arch- 
OC  Olaagow  to  the  queen ;  and  being  na- 
•f  m  ardent  temper,  he  resolved  to 
IliBacIf  to  ber  service.  Accordingly,  he 
r  aataved  into  the  9chL>me  of  an  enthu- 
'■riaM  named  Ballard,  for  dethroning 
a,  but  wbrn  one  Savage  undertook  to 
INK  lb*  Eaglish  queen,  he  agreed  in  tlie 
nd  cnfaged  five  (ilher  gentlemen  as  ac- 
■a.  But,  af^r  their  desi^^n  was  ripe  for 
ho^  PoOy,  one  of  the  associates,  disco- 
Is  wfioie  to  VValsingham,  secretary  of 
lad  ibcy  were  arrested,  condemned,  and 
L  in  I7,m. 

KF.I  s  Noel),  an  active  man  in 

bcL  n.     From  a  footman  he  had 

a  Uwjr«rf  4  clerk,  and  afterwards  became 
,     When  the  revoiutiou  commenced,  he 


assumed  tlie  nam^  of  Gracchus,  ind  engnged  in 
conducting  an  incendiary  journal,  entitled  TIm 
Tribune  of  the  People;  but  his  concern  in  a 
conspimcy  being  discovered,  he  %vas  condemned 
to  be  gnillotineJ,  and  the  execution  was  only 
prevented  by  his  killing  himself  in  prison,  in 
1797. 

BABOLISA,  called  also  Babolitzna  Cu' 
RETUNA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  or  rather  of  Scla- 
vonia,  seated  near  the  river  Drave. 

BABOLSCA,  or  Babolza,  a  market  town  of 
Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Shumeg  and  circle  of 
Canischa.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  from 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  end  of  the  se- 
venteenth c<>ntury,  alternately  in  the  possession 
of  the  Turks  and  Imperialists.  It  is  now  inha- 
bited by  Croats,  and  is  twenty-two  mdes  S.S.E, 
of  Canikcha. 

BABOON,  in  zoolog)',  the  name  of  that  tribe 
of  apes  (simia,  Linateu&)  which  hare  short  tails, 
comprehending  the  species  apedia,  sphinx,  mor- 
mon, maimon,  and  uorcaria.  Tlipy  have  very 
muscular  bodies.  lu  the  English  language 
baboon  has  the  same  application  as  babouia  in 
the  French,  of  which  many  accounts  have  lieen 
given  by  Buffon,  Sonniih,  and  others.  Virey 
observes,  that  they  are  a  ferocious  and  ve^y  laiir 
civious  kind  of  ape,  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
old  world,  and  espe«ialty  in  Africa.  Tneir  muzzle. 
He  remarks,  is  a  little  leogiheneJ  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  a  di>g,  and  on  that  account 
they  have  sometimes  been  called  synges  cyanoce- 
phales,  and  also  maggots.  They  Uve  on  fruits, 
seeds,  roots,  leaves,  insects,  &c.  In  a  state  of 
captivity  they  ive  altogether  untameable,  are 
fond  of  wine  and  spirituous  liquors;  and  the  fe- 
males, it  is  asserted,  have  an  antipathy  to  the 
fair  sex,  as  tlie  males  have  against  men.     See 

SiHIA. 

BABOUIN  «.  Mi'scAV  de  Cuikn,  of  Sonoini 

(edit.  Buflbn),  in  zooloijy,  the  simia  hymadryas, 
Linnsiis ;  and  dog-faced  ape.  Pennant. 

B.\BOUH  (Sultan),  the  founder  of  the  Mogul 
dynasty  in  Hindostan,  was  descended  from  the 
great  Timor,  or  Tamerlane,  and  was  sovereign  of 
Cabul.  While  engaged  in  an  expedition  against 
Samarcand,  he  was  deprived  of  his  hereditary 
dominions,  and  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity 
by  the  Usbecks.  But  on  recovenng  his  fortunes, 
h«  invaded  Hindostan,  and  in  1525  overthrew 
and  killed  sultan  Ibrahim,  tlic  last  Hindoo  em- 
peror of  the  Patau  or  Afc;han  race,  and  firmly 
established  himself  on  the  throne.  He  died  in 
1530.  Ferishta,  a  Persian  historian  of  Hin- 
dostan, informs  us,  that  this  prince  wrote  an 
elegant  history  of  his  own  life,  and  is  noted  as 
the  fint  Indian  sovereign  who  had  the  roads 
he  tnivcUed  measured  af^er  him, 

BABIIAllAM,  formerly  BADBtTRUAU,  asmall 
place  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  four  milrs 
nortlt-west  of  Linton.  The  manor  nf  this  place 
was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Horatio 
Pallavicini,  collector  of  the  Pope's  dues  in  tlie 
reign  of  queen  Mary;  and  who,  on  Elizalieth'a 
accession,  detained  the  money  he  had  gathered. 
Lord  Orford,  in  bis  Anecdote«  of  Painting,  cites 
the  following  epitaph  on  biro,  from  Sir  John 
Crew  :— 

Z  i 
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I1er<^  lir*  IWatio  PaUvuenc, 

Who  rnhlkcd  ibc  Pope  to  lend  tlie  (luecac. 

He  wiis  a  Ihjrfe — a  thirfe  j  ihoa  lyr»l : 

For  wliat '  hp  roSlicd  but  Aattchrisi, 

Hytn  Death  with  brMim  Aw<-pt  from  Bab'RAM 

Into  thf!  b34otn  of  olii  Ahrahain; 

Itut  thfn  cami!  Urrrulfs  with  his  rlub 

And  strark  him  down  to  Brlzrliuh. 

Sir  IloralJo  was  ono  of  tlie  commanded  against 
the  Spanish  Armada,  and  his  portrait  is  pre- 
jerved  in  tJie  tapestry  of  the  llousc  of  Lords. 
The  register  of  this  parish  records  the  marriage 
of  his  widow  with  Sir  Oliver  Ciomwell,  the 
Protector'*  uncle. 

BABREA,  a  niotintainOus  district  in  tJie 
Dfovince  of  Gujrat,  situated  on  the  peninsula 
l>etween  the  Gulfs  of  Carnbay  and  Culch.  It 
tontains  many  strong  holds  and  various  small 
rivers,  which  flow  into  the  Uulf  of  Cambay. 
Here  is  tlie  famous  fortress  of  Chitpour  and  the 
temple  of  Diu.     It  is  subject  to  tlio  MahrattiS. 

DABU,  a  small  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam, 
near  Cambodia.    Long.  103°  48'  E.,  lat.  9*  42'  N, 


BA6UAN.  a  small  island,  said  to  be 
twenty-five  miles  in  circumf«<rence,  which  ij  i 
most  northerly  of  thePhUippines.    Long.  IM*  1 
kt.  19°43'N, 

BABUYANES  It-tis,  a  number  of  i«!anrls  o^ 
the  north  coast  of  Luzon,  Uie  princtful  PhUtp-J 
pine,  between  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  de> 
^rees  of  north  latitude.  The  laree$t  ait  lilMd 
Babuan,  Calayay,  Dalupiri,  Camiguen,  aad 
Fuga,  and  are  from  twenty  to  tltirty  miles  taA 
in  circumference.  Besides  these,  ihett  vw 
many  small  rocky  islets.  Although  so  tixDOdb, 
the  Babuyanes  isles  are  much  infested  bj  ifat 
piratical  cruisers  of  Magindarao.  Their  vm- 
ductions  are  wax,  ebony,  bananas, 
plantain?. 

BABU'I^ALWAB.     See  Derbesp. 

BA'BU'I^BAWA'DI  ((iatcs  of  the 
or  Mahrah,  a   prorince   ou   the  south 
Axubia,  so  named  from   its  being  the 
entrance   to    the   great    centnU   deserti 
which  it  communicates 
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BABYLON,  Heb.  B.\fli.i.,  in  ancient  geogra- 
phy, llie  capital  of  Babylonia  or  Chaldea,  su[>- 
posud  to  have  been  situated  in  N.  lat.  33°,  E.  long. 
A'i°  46'  30"  ;  or,  according  to  llie  observations  of 
M,  Bcauchamp  (Mem.  Ac.  Sc.  Paris,  1787), 
N.  lat.  320  34',  and  E.  long.  44°  12'  30"  upon 
the  river  Euphrates,  and  considered  for  many 
ag«s  the  wonder  of  the  world.  The  few  vesligex 
that  yet  remain  of  its  ancient  ruins  are  placed  by 
mast  geographical  writers,  at  a  town  called  Hilla 
or  Elugo,  ai>out  fifteen  leagues  south-west  ol 
Bagdad.  It  was  on  or  near  the  site  of  this  city, 
that  the  descendants  of  Noah,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  text,  101  years  after  the  flood  ;  or  531, 
aocordmjT  to  the  Septuagint,  began  to  build  a 
City  and  tower,  the  top  of  which  •>l)ould  reach  to 
Iteaven ;  an  impious  attempt,  which  ended  iu  the 
cuiifusion  of  Uieir  language,  and  tlieir  dispersion 
over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  See  Genesis, 
xi.  1 — 9.  That  before  this  period  all  maukind 
■poke  one  language  cannot  be  thought  incredible, 
or  even  improbable;  for  since  the  fumily  of 
Noah,  die  only  one  in  the  world,  are  known  to 
have  dwelt  together,  we  cannot  suppose  that  any 
material  change  could  have  betn  effected  in  their 
lan^niage  during  a  single  century,  or  even  the 
period  assigned  |by  the  Sepluagint  calculation. 
Besides  which,  numerous  histories  and  traditions 
still  current  in  Asia,  tliough  d^islied  with  $uf»er- 
stition  and  fable,  allude  to  the  siime  events:  all 
tending  to  confirm,  in  the  roost  unequivocal 
manner,  the  main  strokes  and  outlines  of  the 
Mosaic  narrative.  Josephus  ascribes  the  build- 
ing of  the  tower  to  Nimrod  (See  IJochart's  Pha- 
leg.  i.  10.),  wbus«  name  is  also  afHxcd  to  some 
of  the  remains  of  Babylon.  Abydeuus  (as  quoted 
by  Lusebius,  Prapar.  Evangel,  ix.  14.),  observeti, 
itul  the  first  men,  con;  'le  power  and 

authority  of  the  gods,  on  ihtir  own 

extraorduiary  strcni;th.  lium  d  luuv  lower,  which 
nearly  reiit'li"«l  the  sky,  in  the  place  where  lialiel 
thou  stood.     But  the  wiadi  coming  to  the  assist- 


ance of  tlie  gods,  overturned  the  whole 
upon  the  heads  of  its  builder;,  and  ^rom  t$i 
Babylon  was  afterwards  built.     The  gods  i ' 
the  same  lime  caused  mankind,  who  had 
all  spoken  the  same  language,  to  speak 
ward   in  different  tongues,     i'lato  also.  (( 
p.  272.  ed  Steph.),  relates  a  similar 
wherein  he  says,  that  m    tiie   goldan  i 
common  language  was  spoken  both  bjr 
beasts,  but  that  Jupiter  confounded  their  I 
as  a  punishiucnt  for  their  insolence  io  ct 
eteinal  youth  and  immutability.   After  thei 
sion  of  languages,  the  people  *  left  off  to  I 
city',  says  Moses ;  but  they  must  afterwaadtj 
resumed   it,  for  in  die  next  vcr^  he  add^j 
the  nime  of  it  was  called  Bal)el,  which 
confu!>ion,  alluding  to  the  confusion   in 
gitnges  of  Its  buddi^rs.   It  is  aft€r%v:uti3  i 
as  tlie  chief  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Niar 
son  of  Cush,   from  whicli  |>eriod   no  fur 
count  is  given  of  it  in  the  sacred  ^' 
captivity  of  Israel  under   Nebucl 
years  before  the  commencement  of  liic  L; 
era,  when  it  was  so  hei^htene«l  and  imf 
to  be  called  'great  Babylon,'  *  the  glory  o^l 
doms,*  '  the  beauty  of  the  Llialdecs'  o 
'  the  golden  city,'    *  the  lady  of  k  i 
tlie  prophets  Isaiali,  .leremiah,  ^:' 
Greeks  have  nc'venhde.«,   ■'"■■■ 
years  interval  of  sdenct?,  3  at4 

plele  history  of  the  jV^synan 
pires,  togetner  witli  a  magni  ii  vti 

renowned  meiro[H>lis  in  t^'  ••  itt| 

under  Semiraniis,  Nebuchaduv^aat,  unl  i 
The  learned  Bochart  connects  the 
profane  histories  tO(;etber,  by  supposing 
of  Babylon,  and  the  tower  nf  llv-lus,   ie 
by  the  Greek  historians,  to  be  the  same  i 
related  by  Moses. 

Babylon,  according  toUic  eoimirrent  I 
of  the  ancients,  was  seated  on  a  jilaiu  (the] 
ot  Shioaf    in   Scriptiue),  aud 
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^fiUees  about  Babylon,  as  AbyHenus 
,  Inrai    Megaslhenes,  (i'.ustfb    I'ntp. 
[.c.  "11.  p.  41.  p.  4J7.)t  are  said  from 
to  have  been  overwhelmed  Mrith 
bewfore  called  the  sea ;  according 
of  Isaiah,  \Ki.  1.  '  the  burdeo  of 
lh«  sea.'    Jeremiah  calls  the  city 
iii.  '25,  oo  account  of  the  li^reat 
lowers,  palaces,  and  temples, 
Berosiis.  as  quoted  by  Jo«c- 
i\  resembled   mountains.    The 
lis  metropolis  is  attribut<»d  by  vorae 
"emiramis,  by  others  to  Belus,  who 
otaoy  to  have  been  tlie  same  with 
)uded  to,  but  was  indebted  for 
tits  to  Nebucliadnczzar,  his 
and    his   widow   Nitocris. 
[paired,  enlarged,  and  eml>eU 
■'0,  that  he  may  be  said  to 
'.o  liis  own  vain-glorious 
^1- .     .-,     .\or  ts  this  asserted  only 
but  likewise  by  heathen  authors, 
Uerosus,   and  Ahydenus.      (See 
i»q.  1.  X.  c.  1 1.  sect.  i.  t.  i.  p.  -^36. 
^£usebiiis,  (Pnep-  Evangel.  1.  ix.  c. 
Vgeri.)    The  chief  works  of  Ba- 
by biftorians,  were  the  prodi- 
l  city,  the  temple  of  Belus,  Ne- 
ic«,  the  hanging  gardens,  the 
iarulicial  lake,  and  the  canals. 
>uoded  with  ^^'alls,  in  thick- 
ly feet,   in    height  3J0,  and   in 
'>ngs,  or   sixty  of  our  miles  ; 
>ui5,  who  was  himself  at  Ba- 
iters give  us  tlie  samedimen- 
>Sirulu8,  however,  diminishe:> 
of  ihese  walls  very  consi-lera- 
rhal  from  the  height  of  them  ; 
arid  to  their  breadtli,by  say- 
might  drive  abreast  thereon ; 
writes,  tliat  one  chariot  only 
Ui«ra;  but  then  he  places  build- 
le  of  tlif  top  of  these  walls,  which, 
^ni,  were  bui  one  stor>'  hi<^h ;  which 
;iijcilt'  them  tot-cther.  Tlio«e, 
of  llieie  walls  bnl  at  fifty 
only  as  they  were  aAer  the 
Hyitupii,  who  had  caused  tliein 
*    rn  to  tli.it  level.     The  ground 
;  fonne^l  an  exact  squart-,  encli 
^l*iO  furloiii^,  or  fifteen  miles, 
were  all    built  of  large 
itber  with  bitumen,  which  in 
harder  tlian  tiie   brick   and 
It*.     NViiliuul  the  walls,  the 
nth  a  v;ifti  dacli,  AIIikI 
1  witn  bricks  on  both  sitlrs ; 
M  wu  dug  out  of  it  served  to 
may  judite  uf  the  depih  :tnd 
■  fr  ■■■  •'  '    ' 

Int 


)f«t. 

four  moti'  at 
.aodtlucc  b 


!)t  uiid  tlrick- 
piLSs  of  tlie 
<  'v-five  on 
I  (ctween 
•  1,  were 
■  ioers  of 
i  of  these 


U  gale  oil  «iUicr  »idc  ;  and 
mm  ten  feel  luijher  iIkiu  the 
pons  where  iow«r«  were  oeedful 


for  defence.  For  some  parts  nf  the  walls,  being 
upon  a  munxss,  and  inaccessible  by  an  enemy, 
they  stood  in  no  need  of  towers.  Thus  tlie  whole 
number  of  these  towers  amounted  to  more  than 
250.  From  the  twenty-five  gates  in  each  .side  of 
this  square,  there  was  a  straight  street,  extending 
to  the  corresponding  gate  in  the  opposite  wall  ; 
whence  tlie  whole  number  of  the  streets  nui.st 
have  been  but  fifty  ;  but  they  were  each  about 
fifteen  miles  long,  twenty-five  of  them  crossing 
the  other  twenty-five  exactly  at  right  angles. 
Besides  tliese  whole  streets,  we  must  reckon  four 
half  streets,  which  were  but  rows  of  houses  facing 
the  four  inner  sides  of  the  walls.  These  four 
half  streets  were  properly  the  four  sides  of  the 
city  within  the  walls,  and  were  each  of  them 
^00  feet  broad,  the  whole  streets  being  about 
150  of  the  same.  By  this  intersection  of  tlie 
fifty  Alrcets,  Uie  city  was  divided  into  (376  squares, 
each  of  four  furlongs  and  an  half  on  each 
side,  or  two  miles  and  a  quarter  in  compass. 
Hound  these  squares  on  every  side  towards  the 
slrt'tts  stood  the  houses,  all  three  or  four  stories 
in  hejcrht,  beautified  with  all  manner  of  orna- 
ments: and  the  space  within  eadi  of  these 
squares  was  void,  or  taken  up  by  gardens,  &c, 
A  branch  of  the  Euphrates  divided  the  city  into 
two.  running  through  the  midst  of  it,  from  north 
to  south,  over  which,  iu  tlie  middle  of  the  city, 
was  a  bridge,  a  furlong  in  length,  or,  as  some  say, 
no  less  ilian  five  furlongs,  though  but  thirty  feel 
broad.  At  each  end  of  this  bridge  wore  two 
palaces  i  the  old  palace  on  the  east  side,  the 
new  one  on  the  west  side  of  the  river;  the 
former  of  which  took  up  four  of  tlie  squares, 
and  ilip  latter  nine.  The  temple  of  Btlus,  which 
slooil  next  to  the  old  palace,  took  up  another  ot 
tlie  squares.  That  part  or  half  of  the  city  on 
Uie  east  side  of  the  river  was  tlie  old  town,  and 
the  oilier  on  the  west  was  added  by  Ncbuchad- 
neziar ;  both  l>eing  included  within  the  vast 
square  bounded  by  the  walls.  It  is  supposed, 
thji  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  had  destroyed  ine  old 
seal  of  the  -Assyrian  empire,  Nineveh,  proposed 
that  tJiis  new  one  should  rather  exceed  it ;  and 
tlial  it  was  in  order  to  fill  it  with  inhabitants 
that  he  transported  such  numbers  of  the  captives 
from  other  countries  hither.  But  notwithstanding 
his  great  conquests  it  was  never  wholly  inha- 
biti-d ;  for,  Cyru3  removing  the  seal  of  the 
empire  soon  after  to  Shuslian,  Babylon  fell  by 
degrees  to  decay.  So  ht  was  it  from  being 
finished  according  to  its  original  design,  that, 
when  Alexander  came  to  Babylon,  Q  Curtius 
tells  us,  *  110  more  than  ninety  furlongs  of  it 
were  then  built ;'  which  can  only  be  understood 
of  so  much  in  lenjrth  ;  and,  if  we  allow  the 
breadth  to  be  as  much,  no  more  Uiun  8100  square 
fijrlung«  were  tlien  built  upon ;  but  the  whole 
space  within  ihe  walls  contained  14,-tOO  sqn;ire 
furlongs ;  and  therefore  there  must  have  lioen 
6300  square  furlonijs  remaining  unbuilt,  which, 
Curtius  tells  us,  were  ploiighwl  ami  sown.  Ik- 
si'lcs  this,  the  houses  were  not  contiguous,  but 
built  with  a  void  s^tace  on  each  xide. 

The  next  great  work  of  Nebuchadnezi;ir  was 
die  temple  of  Bclus.  Tlie  wonderful  lower, 
however,  tliat  stood  iu  tlie  middle  of  it,  was  not 
his  work,  but  was  built  many  a^^es  before,  beinic 
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vMii.    lfti»  »  wM  i»  feBi*  bam  coapowd  or 

Mii  ffHHiM  VMS  mimi  »bcw  one  another, 
aaka  mtat b;  GhnAoMB  to  kare  been  a  fur- 
kk :  ka/l  as  ihcfle  «  aa  mrabigtiity  in 
ft  las  bacB  daputcd  whether 
■Sk  ^av  a  fbrioog  in  length,  or 
rti  rf  AiM  laiiB  tfurthrr  Even  on  the 
HMMiiMW  ii  It  have  exceeded  the 
i«tvh»  EfjpdiB  pyraniids  by  179  feet, 
1  ft  Ml  Aon  «f  its  breadth  at  the  basis  by 
Thr  wiy  to  go  ap  was  by  stairs  on 
MiiltiaHadiit;  whence  it  seems  most  hkely 
t0  ■myala  ooent  was,  by  the  benching  in, 
)  by  a  ilopfttg  ixne  bom  the  bottom  to  the  top 
tMMS  rouad  it ;  and  that  this  made  the  ap- 
Ha  tt  aifht  towen,  one  above  the  otlier. 
aa  dMbaot  compartments  or  stories  were 
rooms,  witti  arched  roofs,  supported 
,  forming  parts  of  the  temple  when  the 
loafar  vas  tt>Dsecnited,  those  of  the  uppermost 
ttorj  being  thout;ht  most  sacred.  Over  the 
tolire  top  was  an  observatory.  Diod.  Sic.  1.  ii. ; 
and  r»hsthenes,  the  philosopher  who  accom- 
paitird  Alexander  in  the  conquest  of  Babylon, 
RNUMi  astronomical  observations  which  carried  u  p 
^  aocount  as  high  a.«  the  116th  year  after  the 
flood,  or  B.  C.  ?334,  and  fifteen  years  from  the 
VuiMing  of  tlie  tower  of  Babel.  Till  the  times 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  is  thought  that  this  tower 
constituted  the  whole  of  U>e  temple  of  Belus; 
but  he  made  great  additions,  by  vast  edifices 
round  it,  in  a  square  of  two  furlongs  on  every 
fide,  and  a  mile  in  circumference;  thus  exceeding 
the  square  of  tlie  temple  of  Jerusalem  by  1800 
,  feet.  On  t]\e  outside  of  theiH!  buildings  was  a 
wall,  which  enclosed  the  w^hoie ;  and,  from  the 
regularity  widi  which  the  city  was  marked  out, 
it  is  suppose<l,  that  this  wall  was  equal  to  tlie 
square  wherein  it  stood,  and  so  is  concluded  to 
have  betn  two  miles  and  an  half  in  circum- 
ference. In  this  wall  were  several  gates  leading 
into  the  temple,  all  of  solid  brass.  In  the  temple 
were  several  images  of  massy  gold,  one  of  them 
forty  feet  in  height.  The  whole  weight  of  its 
statues  and  decorations,  according  to  Diodorus  Si- 
culus,  amounted  to  above  5000  talents  in  gold, 
above  tweaty-onc  millions  of  our  money :  an 
equal  sum  m  treasure,  utensils,  and  ornaments, 
not  mentioned,  is  allowed  for. 

Next  to  this  temple,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  stood  tlje  old  palace  of  the  kings  of  Baby- 
lon, which  was  four  miles  in  circumference,  and 
exactly  opposite  to  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  was  llie  new  one  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
eight  miles  m  circumference.  The  tower  or 
tftnple  nlood  till  the  timt'  of  Xerxes.     But  that 

Srince,  on  his  return  from  the  Grecian  expe- 
ilion,  havmg  first  plundered  it  of  its  immense 
'wi>allh,  demolished   the  whole,  and  laid  it  in 
I  ruins.     Alexander,   on   his   return  to    Babylon 
from  his  Indian  expedition,  proposed  to  rebuild 
it,  and  make   it   the  scat   of  nis   empire,  and 
aven  employed  10,000  men  to  clear  away  the 
rubbish.     But  his  death  happening  soon  after,  a 
I  atop  was   put  to  all  further  proceedings   in  tliat 
design. 

Nothim;  wa>  more  wonderful  at  Babvlon  than 
tiM  hamrinc  nTttr>n«    which    NcbucluulDmar 


made  in  compUraent  lo  his  wife  Amyitis 
being  a  Mede,  and  ret^ning  a  strong  tndi 
for  the  mountains  and  forests  of  her  own 
was  desirous  of  having  something  like 
Babylon.  I'hey  are  said  to  have  cooi 
square  of  four  plethra,  or  400  feet,  on  cadt  akj 
and  to  have  consisted  of  terraces  one  ihni 
another,  carried  up  to  the  height  of  the 
the  city,  the  ascent  from  terrace  to  temce 
by  steps  ten  feet  wide.  The  whole 
sisted  of  substantial  arches  upon  arches, 
strengthened  by  a  wall  surrounding  it  OB 
side,  twenty-two  feet  thick.  The  Aoon 
of  them  were  laid  in  liiis  order  :  first, 
tops  of  the  arches  was  a  pavement  of 
sixteen  feet  ton;;,  and  four  feet  broad ; 
a  layer  of  reeds,  mixed  with  a  great  qi 
bitumen;  over  tliLs  were  two  course* of 
closely  cemented  together  with  plaster 
over  all  these  thick  sheets  of  lead,  ami 
the  eartli  or  mould  of  the  garden, 
the  uppermost  of  these  terraces  was  a 
supplied  with  water  from  the  river, 
works  attributed  to  Nebuchadnezzar  by 
and  Abydenus,  were  tlie  banks  of  the  ti' 
artificial  cmals,  and  the  great  artificial 
to  have  been  sunk  by  Semiramis.  Tbc 
were  cut  out  on  the  east  side  of  the  E 
to  convey  its  waters,  when  it  overflowaill 
banks,  into  the  Tigris,  before  they  reached  Bklj 
Ion,  The  lake  was  on  the  west  side  of  BabjM 
and,  according  to  the  lowest  computatioa,  tt 
miles  square,  160  in  compass,  and  m  d«p<b  iM 
five  feet,  as  Herodotus,  or  seventy-five,  as  Ihg 
thenes  wjU  have  it;  the  former,  perha|M|  Ml 
surcxi  from  the  surface  of  the  sides,  askd  ika  M 
from  the  tops  of  the  hanks  tliat  were  caK  I 
iipot)  diem.  This  lake  was  dug  to  recci>v< 
waters  of  the  river,  while  the  banks  wnv  boll 
on  each  side  of  it.  But  both  the  lake,  aalt 
canal  which  led  to  it,  were  preserved  afterl 
work  was  completed,  being  found  of  graaill 
not  only  to  prevent  all  o rerflowings,  bot  tall 
water  all  the  year,  as  a  common  reservotf,  H 
let  out,  on  proper  occasions,  by  sluices,  ftrl 
improvement  of  the  land.  Tlie  banks  wm  ll 
of  brick  and  bitumen,  on  both  sides  of  tiwoM 
to  keep  it  within  its  channel ;  atid  cxImM^ 
each  side  diroughout  tlkC  whole  length  of  tfftdl 
and  even  flulher,  according  lo  some  wiii 
Within  the  city  they  were  built  from  ibe 
of  the  river,  and  of  the  same  ihickoi 
walls  of  the  city  iiself.  Opposite  lo 
on  either  side  of  the  river,  was  u  brasea 
the  wall,  with  stairs  leading  down  fr»no 
river :  these  gates  were  open  by  da' 
by  night.  Berosus,  Mev'usthenesi,  aac 
attribute  all  the-'^e  works  lo  N 
but  Herodotus  tells  us,  the  bridge,  lbs 
and  the  lake,  were  the  work  of  m 
cris  already  alluded  to,  who  maj  ba«» 
what  Nebuchadnenar  left  imp«rfKC 
the  description  ancient  historians  |irc 
city  ;  which,  if  the  accounts  are  not 
must  have  exceeded  evety  fpHaOM 
grandeur  that  has  yet  appeaiad 
moderns,  however,  are  of  opinion 
criptioos  are  exaggerated  ;  altboi 
that  few  other  arguments  can  ba 
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[  of  them,  tlvin  tiiat  we  do  nut  now  see 
executed, 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrm,  as  prophe- 
iptuTes,  forms  one  of  the  most 

Eortant  evenU  in   tlie  variable 
istory.     War  had  co  nunc  need 
M«i]e»  and   Pemans,  )ind  Babylo- 
of  Neriglissar,  and  had  been 
fyery  bed  success  on  the  side  of 
ople.     Cyrus,  who  commanded 
m'd  Persian  army,  having  subdued 
,  nations  inhabiting  tlie  great  continent 
in  sea  lo  the  Euphrates,  bent   his 
krds  Babylon.     Nal>onadius,  hearing 
iiely  adranced  against  him.     In  the 
;  which  ensued,  ihe  Babylonians  were 
And  the  king,  retreating^  to  his  metro- 
as  blocked  up  an<i  closely  besieged  by 
Alt  the  reduction  of  the  city  wasnocom- 
B^e.     Iti  walls  and  towers  were  well 
ffai  ihe  place  stored  witli  all  provisions 
years.      Cynis,  despairing  of  l)eing 
it  by  ftorm,  caused  a  line  of  circum- 
f  be  drawn  quite  round  it,  with  a  large 
litch;  reckoning,  that  if  all  communi- 
I  the  country  were  cut  off,  the  benieged 
Dbiiged   to  surrender  through  famine. 
)ps  uitght  not  be  too  much  fatigued. 
Phi*  army  into  twelve  bodies,  appoint- 
Jy  Its  month  to  s^uard  the  trenches ; 
1,  looking  upon  themselves  to  be 
uiaultbd  him  from  the  ramparts, 
1  all  his  efforts.     Cyrus  having  spent 
irs  before  Babylon,  without  making 
in  the  siege,  at  last  thought  of  the 
igem,  which  put  him  in  possession 
was  informed  that  a  great   annual 
to  be  held  at  Babylon;  and  that 
sis  on  that  occasion  were  accustomed 
jfclt  ybole  night  in  revelry.     On  this 
"""^    ^  fly  sent  a  strong  detacliment  to 
I  canal  leading  to  tlie  i;reat  lake, 
Liin  time,  to  break  down  the 
['between  the  lake  and  the  canal, 
thole  current  into  the  lake.     At 
appointed  one  body  of  troops 
the  nver  entered  the  city,  and 
it    came   out;    ordering   them 
bv  the  bed  of  the  river  as  soon  as 
tflod  It  fordable.    Towards  the  even- 
the  head  of  the  trenches  on  both 
river  above  the  city,  that  die  water 
\jUt\(  into  iiiem ;  by  which  means, 
~^dowD  of  the  great  dam,  the  river 
.  Then  the  two  bodies  of  troops 
t\;  the  one  commanded   by 
^•other  by  Gadales :  and  finding 
they  penetnited    into   the 
Hhout  oppciilion.     Those  who 

IS  rushed 

ifti  •  ,  >  bpIMtltf* 

them.     Cyrus   took   ;■•  -  .   -mi,   .f 

name  of  his  uncle  (  vj  .jns  li. 

r  Darius  tlie  Mwle:  A.  M.  3468. 

which  this  city  wai  taken  is 

its  coincideiKe  with  the  nro- 

«vem  III  Ui.  ilv,  I,  2.       '  The 

litenliy  o|i«Md  bofore 


liiro,  and  the  gates  were  '  not  to  be  shut,'  Ace.  Oo 
these  prophecies,  see  bishop  Newton,  bishop 
Lowth  on  Isaiah,  Sec. 

With  Babylon  fell  the  empire  of  Babylonia, 
accordfing  to  the  striking  language  written  on  the 
wall  of  the  palace  the  same  night  in  which  the 
city  was  taken,  and  interpreted  by  the  prophet 
Daniel;  '  Menn,  (jod  hath  numbered  thy  king- 
dom and  finished  it.'     See  Dan.  ch.  v. 

Hm  history  of  the  rums  of  this  great  city  is  all 
which  we  have  now  to  present  lo  the  reader.  An 
insurrection,    under     Darius    llystaspes,    B.C. 
500,  provoked  tliat  prince  to  overthrow  the  walls 
and  gates  which  had  been  left  by  Cyrus.     We 
also  leiim  from  a  fragment  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
produced  by  V'alesius,  and  from  hira  quoted  by 
Viiringa,  Comment,  m  Jesaiam,  ch.  xiii.  vol.  1, 
p.  421,  that  one  of  the  kings   of  Paithia  sent 
many  of  the  Babylonians,  under  the  most  trivial 
pretences,  into  slavery ;  burnt  the  forum,  together 
with  some  of  tlie  temples;  and  demolished  the 
best  parts  of  the  city,  B.  C.  130  years.     Diodo- 
rus   Siculus,  I.  ii.  asserts,  that  in  his  time,  B.C. 
44,  only  a  small  part  of  it  w»s  inhabited,  and 
that   the   greater   part  of  the  space  within  the 
ancirnt  walls  was  tilled.      Stralio,  who  wrote 
fourteen  years  aflcr  him,  in  his  1.  xvi.  p.  1073, 
applies  to  Babylon  what  a  comic  poet,  said  of 
Megalpolis  in  Arcadia:  '  The  great  city  is  now 
become  a  great  desert,*     Pliny,  H.  N.  1.  6.  ch, 
XXX.,  published  A.  1).  66,  affirms   that   it    was 
reduced   to  solitude   by  the  neighbourhood   of 
Seleucia.      Pausanias,  A.D.  l.'J;!,  says,  Arcad. 
ch.  xxxiii.  p.  668.  ed.  Kuhuii,  'tliat  of  Babylon, 
the  greatest  city  the  sun  ever  saw,  nothing  re- 
mained but  the  walls.'     Maximus  Tyriu.s,  Diss. 
6 ,  and    Lucian,    Eiriov,    sive    Contemplantes, 
mention  it  as  a  neglected  place;  the  latter  inti- 
mating that  in  a  little  time  it  would  be  sought 
for  and  not  l>e  found,  like  Nineveh.      Eusebius 
has  preserved  an  oration  of  Constantine  the  great, 
in  wliich  that  emperor  slates,  that'  he  himse^  was 
upon  the  spot,   and   beheld   the   desolate  and 
miserable  condition  of  tlie  city.     St.  .lerome  in- 
forms us,  that  about  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tur)',  it  was  converted  in>o  a  chase  to  keep  wild 
beasts  in,  for  the  diversion  of  the  Peniiian  kings, 
that  all  was  in  the  utmost  state  of  desolation, 
excent  the  brick  walls,  which  were  occasionally 
repaired  to  pievent  the  animals  from  escaping; 
a  circumstance  which  (iterally  fulfilled  the  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah  siii.  21.     ilieron,  Comment,  on 
Isa.  ch.  xiii.  ch.  xiv.  vol.  3.  p.  lit.  115.  ed. 
Benedict.     Benjamin  of  Teudela,  who  lived  in 
the  twelfth  century,  affirms,  Itin,  p.  66,  tlial  some 
ruins  were  stdl  to  be  seen  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
palace,  into  which  travellers  were  afraid  to  enter 
on  account  of  the  serpents  and  scorpions  that 
inhabited  the  interior.    Fexeira,  a  Portuguese,  is 
cited  by  Bochart,  and  Prideaux,  as  giving  a  .s:mi 
lar  account  of  this  place;  various  other  travellers 
have  further  coiitinned  them.     Tavernicr  sAys, 
that  at  the  division  of  the  Tigris,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Bagdad,  is  the  foundation  of  a  city 
which,  from   its   appearance .  may  have   been  ft 
league  in  compass;  of  which  some  of  the  walb 
yet  standingoccupy  sufficient  breadth  to  allow  gjx 
coaclies  to  p\st  upon  them  abreut,  and  arc  com- 
posed of  buritt  bricks  ten  feel  square  and  tliice 
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feet  thick.  Tliis  place  is  represeTited  hy  the 
chronicles  of  the  coantry  as  the  seat  of  ancient 
Babylon.  Hanway  says,  Trav.  vol.  4.  pt.  3.  cli. 
XX.  p.  78,  that  the  ruins  of  Babylon  lie  fifteen 
leagues  south  of  Bagdad,  and  are  now  so  much 
effaced  by  time,  that  scarcely  any  vesli^ts  of 
them  remain  to  point  out  the  original  situation 
of  (he  city.  Niebuhr,  who  lived  in  the  eighteenth 
centur)',  gave  a  description  which  has  dirown  a 
Jight  upon  the  question  respecting  the  original 
site  of  Babylon.  But  tlie  most  complete  and 
satisfactory  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Kich,  who 
resided  for  some  time  at  tlie  court  of  the  Pasha 
of  Bagdad,  on  the  part  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  possessed  greater  advantages  for  such 
an  inquiry  tlian  any  of  his  predecessors.  He 
expected,  he  says,  tu  have  found  on  the  site  nf 
Babylon  both  more  and  less  than  he  actually  met 
wiili;  more,  becauae  he  supposed  he  should  have 
been  able  to  hnve  identitied  some  of  the  ancient 
buildings,  which  was  quite  impossible ;  "  less 
because  he  could  form  no  conception  of  the  pro- 
digious extent  of  the  whole  mass  of  ruins,  tneir 
size,  solidity,  and  the  perfect  state  of  some  of 
Iheir  parts.' 

The  traces  of  the  city  begin  to  show  themselves 
near  Mohaeril,  a  khan  or  inu,  nme  roi'es  from 
Hillah,  and  nearly  thirteen  leagues  south  of  Bag- 
dad ;  the  whole  country  round  exhibiting  here 
and  there,  detached  masses  of  bncks  and  bitu- 
men. Tliree  mounds  attract  particular  attention 
by  reason  of  their  extniorainary  maguitude. 
liillah,  in  tat.  32°  28'  N.,  sUnds  east  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  on  that  side  also,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  small  elevations,  and  one  very  con- 
siderable ruin,  are  all  the  remains  of  any  anti- 
quity. Two  miles  above  Hillah  cumroecces  a 
mound  or  enclosure  of  circular  appearance, 
thought  to  have  been  the  ancient  boundary  wall, 
it  includes  an  area  of  two  miles  and  a  half  one 
way,  and  one  mile  and  one  thinl  the  other.  On 
the  east  side  two  straight  dykes  or  vrAls  of  earth 
run  from  north  to  south,  parallel  wiih  the 
F'tir>hrales,  and  forming,  together  with  the  river 
anff  the  ends  of  the  enclosure  above-mentioned, 
anoblon^area,  containing  three  principal  mounds 
of  rubbish,  which  rise  more  than  100  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river.  The  lan;esl  mass  of  these 
ruins,  called  by  the  Arabs  Mukallebah,  pro- 
nounced by  the  natives  Majellibeh,  in  English 
tuinvrttJ,  IS  what  Keiinell  and  I'elro  della  V  allc 
thought  to  be  tlu>  tower  of  Uelus.      The  figure 


is  oblong,  and  the  sides  which  face  the  cudifll 
points  measure  as  follows:  tlie  northern  side  IQQ 
yards,  the  southern  219,  the  western  136,  aodM 
eastern  192;  the  highest  elevation  is  141  feeti 
On  the  south-east  angle  appeared  somelbiog  lik4 
a  turret,  and  in  the  rubbish  were  found  wboll 
bricks,  having  on  tiiem  inscriptions  in  Ciri£AtiC 
c'UAAACTtRS,  for  which  see. 

The  next  important  rum  is  called  by  the  Anhi 
El  Kair,  the  castle,  a  mile  to  the  south  of  ttw  Cor- 
nier;  consisting  of  v^ls  and  piers,  eight  Gb((  n 
thickness,  facing,  like  die  former,  t]ie  cardinal 
points.     It  is  adorned  with  buttresses, 
and  niches  of  tine  burnt  brick,  laid  in 
tar   of    extraordinary    tenacity.      Be 
building  are  subterranean  caverns  and 
which  are  still  unexplored.     In  tlie  i 
hood  is  an  aiheleh,  tamarij  arluuUito,  • 
by  the  natives  to  have  been  coeval  wp: 
Mr.  Rich  also  found  another  curious 
of  the  river,  and  about  six  miles  sou' 
Hillah,  which  he  coincides  with  Niehu 
ii.  289,  in  considering  as  the  celebrate  : 
Belus ;  especially  as  the  Arabs  call  it  1  > 
riid,  the  tower  of  Nirarod.     (The  ^> 
which  embarrassed  Mr.  Rich,  beiug  m 
than   the  Persian  word  bon,  as  Ge- 
justly  expressed  it.)     This  celeb     ' 
which  the  Jews  denominate  the  ]■ 
chadnezzar,  forms  a  mound  of  fijiv  l-. 
with  iiiscriptious  on  them;  it  is  of  obU< 
7ii'i  yards  in  circumference,  and  on  tlj« 
about  sixty  feet  in  heiu:ht;  but  rises  ot 
in  a  conical  form  to  the  height  of  198 
base  occupying  a  breadth  of  26. 

No  works  of  art  yet  discovered  in  ibeM  rai*< 
have   been   thought  beautifiil ;    but  bndu  ud': 
gems,  with  inscriptions  and  sculptures  nmilw  ■ 
those  brought  from  I'enepolis,  evmcc  tin'  ailj 
connexion  between  the  Babylonian  an>i  rmui 
empires.    The  inscriptions  ou  tl>e  lower  wk  d 
tlie  bricks  were  buried  in  a  substratum  of  BiaM%., 
and  not  designed  to  be  seen  or  read;  iriieaaB  ' 
has  been  inferred,  that  tliey  are  charms  orM' 
gical  formulae  to  protect  the  building  fruo  ii  ' 
attack  of  demons  and  evtl  spints.     For  a  Atftet 
illustration  of  tliis  subject  wc  refer  the  rcKltr**, 
Gesenius,  in  Erich's  Encyclo.;  I  '^' 

ou  the  Uuins  of  Ilabyloii,  I8lft;    >■  •  "- 

servations  ou  ditto,   lOtci;  iUhd  iita  uiiiB«ra0,{ 
utlicr  works  already  quoted. 
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BABYLONIA,  ot  CnALnr.A,  a  renowned 
kingdom  of  Asia,  said  to  have  been  the  roost 
ancient  m  the  world,  lyintf  beiweeti  thirty  and 
thirty-five  degrees  of  north  latitude,  und  bounded, 
acronhng  to  Ptolemy,  ou  tlie  oarlti  by  Mcaopo- 
lamia,  on  the  east  by  the  Tigris,  on  tltti  west  by 
Arabia  Deserta,  and  on  tlie  south  by  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  part  of  Arabia  Felix,  ituliylonia  was 
founded  by  Nimrod,  the  grandson  of  Hum,  who 
19  also  said  to  have  built  Nineveh,  die  ancient 
capital  of  AMvria.  \  arious  have  bwtx  llie  con- 
jectures of  the  learned  mpcctiag  these  two  kuig- 


donu ;  some  supposing  them  to  liavc  beco  A* 
Sam*,  others  imui^'inini;  tliat  Babylonia  •tk  * 
early  pruvince  oi  As«yri»,  lUlhuugti  it  ii  J^ 
from  the  l>e»t  j<uihontic«,  that  thfv  rravs^ 
iierfectly  diitmct  uU  tiie  time  of  Nniis;  **• 
liuving  coiiquen-d  the  fiinner,  nduoed  it  *B* 
Uibiitiiry  (lepeiidAiire  U|Xin  th«  Ulti-r;  m  •4iA 
slate  it  continutnl  till  the  effemiiuia  ra^  ^ 
Sardanupalut ;  as  did  alto  Mvdia,  IVnia,  ^Qfk 
und  iither  kuigdums  At  length  Arinutiy  W^., 
wot  of  Media,  tiikim;^  advantage  of  tliat  moMldl'b 
iniloleiicr,  Uirew  oil  Ui>  aUegtano*  br  IIh^ 
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t  dJiem,  «  Chakican  priesl ;  the  Babylonians 
hnovid  dte  example,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
h*  FcisiHM,  aod  other  allies  to  whom  tlie 
l^nBijr  of  tbeit  Assyrian  lordi  was  equally 
•Hacked  the  empire  on  all  sides,  And 
lAer  »  (l«?tcrtnin«l  and  obslinaie  perseverance, 
|*B(Lt  rian  army,  besie^d  Sardana- 

pdu  i:  I  ,  and  made  themselves  mas- 

BoTlhBCBipu*;,  A.  A.C.  821. 
Ikt  wfaalc  territory  was  theu  divided  into 
^kagdooif,  vu.  the  Assyrian,  Median,  and 
Arbaces  retammg  the  supreme 
s  imperial  residence  at  Ecba- 
ominated  Belesis  to  die  go- 
mmwni  01  iia!>ylon,  and  Phul  to  that  of  As- 
nti;  at  th«  same  time  conferring  upon  them 
V  Uk  of  kiogl,  Pbul,  who  reigned  during  the 
t«f  llttanan,  kin^  of  Judah,  rt'-e^tablished 
padlij eoiMtged  the  Assyrian  empire;  and 
llH^att  beqaeatbed  the  kingdoms  of  Assyria 
ll  BUbykata  to  bis  two  sons,  tlie  former  to 
^(blb>rilaer,  the  latter  to  Nabonosser,  in  the 
irB.C.  747. 

fioa  itui  period  to  the  year  625,  B.  C.  when 
Atftimttt  bono  his  reign,  nothing  remark- 
Mi  ceeon  in  me  history  of  Babylon,  except 
AinHinos^  or  Ksarhaddon,  brother  and 
■or  of  Seoachenh,  king  of  Assyria,  took 
aodo  of  that  kingdom,  B.  C.  oHO ;  and 
^lOB  his  death,  B.  C.  608,  the  kmi^doms 
agani  separated.  The  Scripture  mentions 
llf Jw  Amynan  kings,  viz.  I'ul.  I'lglath-Pile- 
*"  '  :r,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon. 

B  At  tweotietli  year  of  Nabopolasser,  B.  C. 
*  bte  itrtgn  of  C'hynuUdan*  the  Sardanapa- 
■  if  At  Greeks,  Nineveh  was  taken  and  de- 
by  the  united  armies  of  the  Medes  and 
under  C'yaxares  and  Nabopolasser, 
tt  v(  the  empire  was  transferred  to 
This  Nabopolasser,  called  also  Nebu- 
tlie  father  of  the  celebrated 
•hose  history  is  so  famous  in 
Mad  WTiDDgs,  and  who  commenced  his 
<M  iptan  B.C.  two  years  after  the  con- 
ti  hiaavth.  Tbb  prince  raised  the  ero- 
Rtf  Bibvloo  io  its  highest  pitch  of  glory,  and 
'  kiaaoainions  ova  a  wide  extent  of  ter- 
Umiifcing  from  Media  ou  the  north-east, 
1  Efjfit  on  ihe  suuih-west,  and  compre- 
Ctfiearvvr'  of  Assyria,  Persia, 

llHrhBaicMiCu  X   rth  Arabia,  Idumea, 

ii  Gfyp(>  AAet  NflKicliadneizar,  little  is 
Ha  fli  nbrloii,  except  the  names  of  his  suc- 
i^  E«ll*lfcn>dtich  and  bis  queen  Nitocris, 
Ma-la«  Ncfigli«Mr,  l^alxirosuarchod,  tlie 
*«f  At  laaar,  and  N  s  die  son  of 

ii-M«radacb  by  Nit'  icus  of  llero- 

^^  aad  Bdthaaar  <»  .^< njiure,  in  whose 
^  ihe  Otjr  of  Babylon  was  broken  up,  and 
*iap«sa  eatinyttiAed  by  Tyrus  Oie  Persian, 
^jmm  B.  C.  S«e  Anc,  I'n.  Hi»t.  vol.  iii. 
IW— 4S7,  BoUm's  Anc.  lint.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 — 
L 

isiaMrijr  a(M  at  the  world,  Bubylonia  was 
by  iba  aamaa  of  "  "  liivaar,  whioh 

IMS  «  aaciaa  to  ):  1  in  the  time 

mJ.    lBllMda\^  .m,  a  kinf(  of 

b  waabomdcaU'  >cl,  who  under 


war  upon  the  Canaanites.  The  name  of  Baby. 
Ion  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
tower  of  Babel,  and  that  of  Chatdxa  finra  Chal- 
dvans  or  Cbasdim.  Joseph  Ant.  I.  i.  c.  7. 
These  names  were  not  synonpiious ;  Babylonia, 
properly  intending;  the  country  more  immediately 
in  the  neiphboiirhood  of  Babylon,  and  Chaldsa, 
the  territory  lyin^  south  of  the  former,  and  reach- 
ing downward  as  far  as  the  Persian  gulf.  Both 
nevertheless  are  commonly  employed  as  general 
names  of  the  whole  empire,  and  in  that  sense 
are  taken  inditferenlly  for  each  odier,  Chaldsra 
being  the  name  used  in  Scripture,  and  Babylonia 
die  most  common  in  profane  authors.  Diodor. 
Sic.  1.  ii.  c.  1 1,  12.  Strabo,  I.  xvi.  sub.  ivit. 

Tlie  chief  cities  of  Babylonia  were  Bal<y|jc, 
Vologsia  or  N'ologesocerta,  built  by  Vologesis, 
king  of  the  Parthians,  on  the  Euphrates,  about  the 
time  of  Vespasian ;  Barsita,  thought  to  be  the 
Borsippa  of  Stralio,  sacred  to  Diana  and  Apollo, 
and  called  Bohsippeni,  from  its  bein<r  die  habi- 
tation of  a  certain  sect  of  the  Chaldsans  ;  Idic- 
cara,  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  borders  of  Arabia 
Deserta;  Coche,  in  tiie  isbndof  Mesene,  formed 
by  the  Tii^ris,  Saura,  and  Porobediiha,  of  which 
the  situation  is  very  uncertain. 

Tlie  air  of  this  country  was  for  the  roost  part 
salubrious'  and  temperate,  though  oceasionally 
subject  to  hot  pesiil^^nti.-d  winds.  The  rains 
accordiuff  to  Herodotus,  were  seldom,  tlie  defi- 
ciency of  which  tlie  inhabitants  supplied,  by 
inventing  wheels  and  engines  for  watering  the 
land,  and  also  by  euttin<:;  numerous  canals  by 
which  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
were  carried  in  different  directions,  and  diffused 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  empire.  The 
souUiern  parts  of  Babylonia  between  the  rivers, 
have  been  compared  to  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  in 
consequence  of  their  natural  and  artificial  islands, 
and  from  their  lying  under  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude.  The  rcigion  of  Chaldsa  between  the 
mountains  of  Babylon  and  the  Euphrates,  is  also 
well  watered  by  lakes,  rivers,  and  cnnals,  which 
greatly  refresh  every  part  of  the  surface,  and  its 

Eroduce,  according  to  Herodotus,  1.  1.  c.  103,  is 
y  this  means  rendered  equal  to  a  tliird  part  of  Asia. 
In  short,  it  was  one  of  the  finest  countries  for 
com  in  the  world ;  and  so  luxuriant,  that  it 
commonly  yielded  a  hundred  utnes  more  than 
what  was  sowu ;  and,  in  good  years,  it  yielded 
three  hundred  times  more  than  it  received.  The 
leaves  of  its  wheat  and  barley  were  four  inches 
broad.  *  Though  I  know,'  says  Herodotus,  '  that 
die  millet  and  tlie  sesame  of  that  country  grow 
to  the  size  uf  Ireei,  I  will  not  describe  them  par- 
ticularly, lest  those  who  have  not  been  at  Baby- 
lonia should  ttiink  my  account  fabulous.'  They 
had  no  oil  but  whut  ihey  made  from  Indian  com. 
For  prwlucinvr  fij;-trees,  vines,  and  olives,  it  was 
not  famous,  hut  the  country  abounded  with  palm- 
trees,  which  grew  spontaneously ;  and  most  of 
them  bore  fruit,  of  which  tlie  uiliabitants  mode 
bread,  wine,  and  honey.  Some  of  them»  as  of 
oUier  trees,  the  Greeks  called  male  ones.  They 
tied  die  fruit  of  die  male  to  the  trees  which  Imre 
dates ;  Uiat  the  mosquito,  leaving  the  male, 
might  cause  die  date  to  ripen,  by  jjcnetratini,'  it ; 
for  widiout  that  assistance  it  came  nut  to  maturity. 

tliCwtU 


t,  king  of  LUuif  01    i'cnia,  made    Mu>(|uiloei  breed  iu  Uiu  uiule  {xdius  as  in 
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fig-trees.  The  ^at  fertility  of  tlie  soil  was  owing, 
in  a.  great  measure,  to  the  inundations  of  the 
EMphrates  and  Tigris,  in  the  months  of  Jnne, 
July,  and  August,  caused  by  the  melting  of  tlie 
snow  upon  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  From 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  low,  flat,  and  well 
watered,  this  countr)-  abounded  with  willows, 
and  was  hence  called  the  'Valley  of  Willows,'  as 
Prideaux  (Con.  pt.  i.  b.  i.  p.  105,)  after  Bochart 
corrects  the  text,  Is.  x.  .■>,  7.  Israel,  Ps.  cxxxvii. 
1,  2,  sat  down  in  their  captivity  by  the  rivers  of 
Babylon,  and  hung  their  liarps  upon  tlie  wiU 
lows. 

To  facilitate  the  purposes  of  commerce  the 
Babylonians  n3"igale<!  the  Euphrates,  by  means 
of  smaJl  boat.^,  nearly  round,  constructed  like 
wicker  baskets,  which  were  covered  with  hides, 
and  guided  by  two  oars,  or  paddles.  These 
boats  had  neither  head  nor  stem ;  but,  being  of 
I  different  sizes,  were  very  useful  for  carrying  their 
goods  to  Babyhm;  whence  Uiey  returned  by 
land,  tlie  strengih  of  the  current  not  allowing 
them  to  return  by  water 

The  inhabitants  of  tliis  country  were  divided, 
not  only  into  two  great  tribes,  Babylonians  und 
Chaldeans,  properly  so  called,  but  into  nume- 
rous inferior  sects  and  divisions,  three  of  which 
are  said  to  have  fed  upon  nothing  but  Ash,  dried 
in  the  sun,  formed  into  paste,  and  afierwards 
baked  in  rolls  as  a  substitute  for  bread. 

Physicians  are  said  to  have  been  unknbwn  in 
Babylonia,  to  supply  the  want  of  which  ihey  car- 
ried their  sick  into  the  public  forum,  to  consult 
those  who  passed  by  on  tlie  nature  and  cure  of 
[their  diseases.  Every  one  who  saw  a  sick  per- 
son was  obliged  to  go  to  him  to  inquire  into  his 
distemper,  and  tell  him  if  he  ever  had  the  same 
himsell,  or  if  he  knew  any  one  that  had,  and  how 
he  was  cured ;  together  witli  such  other  inquiries 
as  the  sick  person  might  be  induced  to  propose. 
Tliey  embalmed  tlieir  dead  with  honey  ;  and  in 
their  mourning  imitated  the  Eg)'c)iians. 

The  laws  of  marriai^  among  ine  Babylonians 
were  peculiar,  and  were  celebrated  by  the  an- 
cient writers  for  their  wisdom  and  utility.  On 
wlmt  ground  the  reader  will  determine.  When 
the  girls  were  marriageable,  they  were  ordered 
lu  meet  in  a  certain  place,  where  the  young  men 
likewise  assembled.  They  were  Uien  sold  by  the 
public  crier ;  but  he  first  sold  the  most  beautiful 
one ;  and  then  put  up  others  to  sole,  according 
to  their  degrees  of  beauty.  The  rich  Babylonians 
were  emulous  to  carrj-  off  tlie  finest  women,  who 
were  sold  to  the  lii|<hest  bidders.  But  as  the 
voung  men  who  were  poor  could  not  aspire  to 
have  fine  women,  they  were  content  to  lake  the 
more  homely,  witli  tl»e  money  which  was  given 
with  them,  from  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  the 
finest  women  I  A  falhpr  could  not  give  hj!* 
daughter  in  marriage  as  he  pleased ;  nor  was  he 
who  bought  her  allowed  to  take  her  home,  witli- 
out  giving  security  that  he  wmild  marry  her 
Biit,  aftiT  the  sale,  if  tlie  parlies  were  not  agree- 
able to  each  odier,  the  law  enjoined  that  the 
money  should  be  restored.  The  inhnbitauts  of 
any  of  their  towns  were  permitted  to  marry  wives 
at  these  auctions.  Such  were  the  early  customs  of 
the  Baliykmians.  Bui  they  aftcrwanls  made  a 
bw,  which  prota^ted  ibe  uihabitanti  of  diffetrnt 


towns  to  intermarry,  and  bv  which  bv 
punished  for  treating  their  wives  ill. 

The  Babylonians  were  not  without  conudi 
able  taste  fur  the  arts.  Of  their  music  and  ixw 
we  have  certain  records.  They  also  exceiM 
architecture  and  sculpture;  also  in  the  VM 
designing  and  casting  metals.  Their  nnafi 
tones  of  rich  embroideries,  sumptuous  reatim 
magnificent  carpets,  and  fine  linen,  wereftflMM 
and  their  purple  constituted  a  considerable  uti 
of  eastern  commerce.  They  were  naiunlh 
commercial  nation,  for  which  their  melropd 
afforded  peculiar  advantages;  seated,  as  it  •) 
in  tlie  midst  of  the  world,  and  having,  by  ma 
of  its  two  chief  rivers,  an  easy  access 
northern  and  western  parts ;  and,  by 
the  Persian  Gulf,  to  tlie  western. 

At  first,  it  is  said,  the  Babylonians  worshipp 
only  the  sun  and  moon  ;  but   lliey  soon  oa 

Elied  their  divinities.  They  deified  Baal,  ^B 
el  us,  one  of  their  kings,  and  MerodacIvS 
dan.  They  also  worstiipped  Venus  under  ll 
name  of  Myletta  She  and  Belus  were  thcpti 
cipal  deities  of  tlie  Babylonians.  The  prttli 
of^ sacrificing  human  victims  n  said  to  lw*v  U> 
first  introduced  into  the  worid  by  the  Babykii 
ans  in  the  worship  of  these  deities.  They  POUdU 
their  day  from  sun-rise  to  suD-risv.  T^ 
solemnised  five  days  in  the  year  with  great  m 
niticetice,  and  almost  the  same  ceremooia  m 
which  the  Romans  celebrated  their  Satumll 
and  the  Babylonians,  generally  speaking,  «! 
very  much  addicted  to  judicial  astrology.  Th 
priests,  who  openly  professed  that  art, 
obliged  to  commit  to  writing  all  the 
the  lives  of  their  illustrious  mea ;  andj 
fancied  connexion  between  those  events 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
of  their  art  were  founded.  They 
some  of  their  books,  in  which 
transactions  and  revolutionswere  accur 
pared  with  the  courses  of  the  start, 
thousands  of  years  old.  And  although 
dispute  dits  assertion  of  their  a>tTologrr»jj 
uevertlielesi,  true  Uiat  they  had 
system  of  observations;  and  tltat 
were  extant  in  the  days  of  Aristotle, 
older  than  the  Babylonish  empire.  Se«  . 
NOMY,  Index. 

The  government  of  Babylon  wai  de 
the  succession  hereditary.     Their  potent 
sumed  divjne  titles,  and  receivetl  diviM 
which  shows  the  spint  and  force  of  tbt< 
comparison  between  Babylon  and 
Tlie  officers  by  whom  the  affairs 
were  administered,  were  lx)th  civil  tkoA' 
and  were  divided   into  three  diisses. 
had  the  charge  of  virgms,  and  of 
in  marriaice.     Tlicy  wer&olso  to  jt 
of  adultery,  und  all  matters  con 
rights  and  institutes  of  matnmouy.    Thci 
liiok  cognizance  of  thefu;  and  ilie  lh«r4 
other  cnniirs.     The  chief  officers  of  the 
liousehold  vietv  the  captains  of  the 
ext:cute<i  the  commanas  of  ih«  \ 
prince  of  the  eunuchs,  who  had  the 
youth  of  the  palace ;  tho  prime  mini) 
hliiig  \\\v  Turkish   viiicr,  wIim  tax  la  ; 
gate   to  hear  complaints   vid  p«M 
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fgH  «  muter  of  ihe  magicians,  whose  proviace  it 
«*  to  taUsfV  the  king  on  all  subjects  that  re- 
lated \o  futunty. 

Of  the  criminal  laws  of  Babylon  little  is 
known,  except  that  tlieir  punishments  were  cruel 
ukI  ct^noous — 4S  beheading,  cutting  to  pieces, 
taaiof  the  bouse  of  the  criminal  into  a  dung- 
bill,  lumiaf;,  8cc.    Such   is  the  account  com- 
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monly  given  by  historians  of  tliis  renowned  uod 
ancient  monarchy,  one  of  the  four  great  empires 
of  the  earth,  so  frequently  employed  in  the  hand 
of  Providence  as  a  scour}^  to  execute  the  divine 
threateniniTS  upon  surToutidinv;  nationd.  This, 
howerer,  is  but  a  general  view,  and  for  a  more 
di'tailed  description,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Uie 
authorities  already  quoted. 


IUm  uin  is  a  term  employed  in  the  Scriptures, 
pirtieularly  in  the  first  epistle  of  Sl  Peter,  and 
ibc  book  i.tf  Hi^Tclation,  to  deiignatc  a  great  ene- 
my  irt  ilie  t^hnslian  faith  ;  and  is  generally  ap- 
plied, by  Protestants,  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
citurdi;  which,  from  her  pride,  oppressive  and 
tcn>nmng  tpmt,  but  chiefly  from  her  idolatry, 
MnfWt  resemblance  to  Babylon.  Whoever 
Mdl  ibe  sixth  chapter  of  Baruch,  and  com- 
pBif  it.  with  the  history  of  the  papal  apustacy, 
till  see  the  justice  and  force  of  the  application. 
8m  liio  Whtby't  Paraphrase,   vol.  ii.  p.  €61, 

BiKTLONii  Cur  A,  in  astrology,  the  art  of 
owisf  mtivities. 

,,.„...  ^^,'[^jj^  Babtlosius,  is  used,  in 
ti'  for  an  astrologer,  or  any  thing 

ttUtiB^'  to  a^irulofcy. 

BikBYLONICA.    See  BABTLosrcs. 

BufiomcA  Texta,  a  nch  sort  of  wearings, 
•iMigs,  deoominaied  from  the  city  of  Baby- 
hii«MR  their  practice  of  interweaving  divers 
tthn  in  the  hani;in^  first  obtained.  Hence 
tin  Bibylouic  garments,  Babylonic  skins,  Baby^ 
knc  carpets,  housiugs,  8cc. 

BABVlONICS,  Babylovica,  in  literary 
^Htet,  t  (ragroent  of  tlie  ancient  history  of  tlte 
*IM,  coding  at  2S7  years  before  Christ;  and 
iiBA«t»l  to  Berosus,  a  priest  of  Babylon,  about 
^  IDM  of  Alexander.  The  Babylonics  are 
MMnni  cited  in  ancient  writers  by'the  uile  of 
CUIml     They  are  generally  consonant  with 

WpBic,  T^'- '■  •'■''  author  is  usuiilly  supposed 

ttanvc  '  Jewish  wriiers.      Berosus 

ifiiiof  .^.  ^..,.^.^1  delude, an  ark,  IScc.  He 
*Mih«  Ira  fcoenbons  between  the  first  roun 
*itlk#4dae«;  and  marks  the  duration  of  the 
fttA  fcnerattoos  by  saroi,  or  periods  of  223 
fanv  aoothi ;  which,  reduced  to  years,  diifer 
Manck  from  the  chronology  of  Most's.  Only 
*  fc*  iBprWect  extracts  are  now  remaining  of 
^  wwi ;  preserved  chiefly  by  .Tosephus  and 
^7<Nfllas.  Anntus  of  Vilerbo.  to  supply  the 
^fefed  *  complete  Bero»\is ! 

BAfiYJvfJN'H  NrMiRi,  Babylonican  num- 
**^«rt^  ■  'ion  of  astrologers. 

BABVI  11  zoology,  a  synonyme  of  a 

IpKiciof  ...  ji  .>  the  homed  hog  of  Grew; 
|>M«|  iiMiicus  babyroussa  dictus  of  Kay ;  and 
lllf  muita  f.f  Mnil'iii  In  ilif<  arran-^nienl  of 
^Fiaa>!  i.s  to  the  genua 

ttdomai.  ■,.    SeeSi-s. 

BAC,  or  Back,   in  bri^wmg  or  distilling,   a 
l^pt  Am  tub,  or  vessel,  wlierein  the  wort  is  put 
~  tad  cool.     There  is  a  branch  of  trade 
fctl  miking,  for  furniiihing  theM  vessels. 
kn  nttigation,  is  used  for  a  praam,  or 
See  Back. 
,  an  WKtcnt  ralley  iu  Palestine.   Some 


commentatois  suppose  it  (o  be  the  same  with  the 
valley  of  ilephaim,  where  the  Jews,  in  joumey- 
tng  to  dieir  solemn  festivals,  stopped  for  refreslt- 
raent,  as  it  abounded  witlj  springs,  and  was  well 
shaded  with  mulberry  trees,  which  the  name 
Baca  signifies.    See  Psalm  l^txxiv.  6. 

Baca,  or  Uaza,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Granada, 
situated  in  a  valley  called  Hoya  de  Baza.  It  is 
encompassed  wiih  old  walls,  has  a  ruined  castle, 
and  a  church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  land  about  it  is  well  cultivated,  and  is  fer- 
tile in  wheat,  wine,  honoy,  hemp,  and  flax,  beint; 
watered  by  the  Guadaleulin.  It  is  thirty-five  miles 
north-west  of  Almeira. 

BACACUM,  a  town  of  the  Nervii  in  Gallia 
Belgica  ;  now  Bavay,  in  Hainault. 

BACAIM,  or  Bazaim,  a  sea-port  town  of 
tlic  Dcccan  of  Hindosian,  on  the  Malabar 
coast. 

BACALAL,  a  lake  of  Mexico,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Yucatan,  forty  miles  long,  and  sixteen 
broad.  It  is  thirty-six  miles  south-west  of  V'ai- 
ladolid. 

BACANO,  a  lake  of  Italy,  in  the  pope's  terri- 
tories, from  which  issues  the  river  \'arca. 

B.\CANOKA,  a  town  of  North  America,  in 
New  Mexico,  seated  on  the  Hiagra. 

BACANTIBI,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  wan- 
dering clerks,  who  strolled  from  church  lo  church. 
The  word  seems  formed  by  corruption  from  va- 
cantivi. 

BACASERAY,  a  considerable  town  in  the 
peninsula  of  Crim  Tartary.  It  was  taken  from 
the  Turks  by  the  Russians,  iu  173C.  It  is  seventy 
miles  south  of  I'recop, 

B.\CBAKIKI,  iu  ornithology,  the  name  by 
which  le  Merle  !t  plastron  noir  de  Ccylan  of 
Buffon,  is  known  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
because  its  note  very  clearly  expresses  the  syl- 
lables bac-ba-ki-ri.  It  is  the  green-pye  from 
Ceylon  of  Edwards ;  Ceylon  thrush  of  Latham ; 
and  turdu<i  Zeylonus  of  Linnsus. 

BACCA,Uei(ry,  in  botany,  is  used  (o  signily 
such  fruits  as  consist  of  pericarpium  full  of  juice 
and  seeds,  without  any  valves. 

BACC.'E  Beruudikasls,  in  the  materia  me- 
dica,  tlie  berries  of  the  sapjadus,  or  soap-berry 
tree. 

BACCALAfllA,  in  middle  age  writers,  a 
kind  of  country  farms,  cousbting  of  several 
manses. 

BaCCAIjIRIA  DoMIMtCARtA,  Baccalaria  Iv- 
Doxrxic ATA,  were  mote  particularly  used  for  a 
farm  belonging  to  tlie  lord,  and  kept  in  his  own 
hands. 

BACCALAUHEATR,  BAccALAtJUEATUs,  a 
bachelor's  degree ;  Uie  first  degree  in  arts  and 
sciences  in  an  university.     See  next  article. 

BACCALAUKEtS;  LoUn,  fiK*ui  baocaho- 
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rea,  a  bay  berry ;  n  bachelor  in  an  university,  go 
called  because  anciently  their  head*,  at  gradua- 
tion, were  adorned  wjifi  a  garland  of  bay  hemes. 

BACCAltACIl,  a  towni  of  Gennany,  in  the 
lower  Palatinate  ;  formerly  imperial  and  free,  but 
now  subject  to  Prussia.  It  is  famous  for  excel- 
lent wine ;  and  is  situated  on  the  east  shore  of 
the  Khioe,  thirty-eishi  mdes  south  of  Coblenta, 
and  forty-eight  north  of  Deux  Fonts.  This  place 
is  nienticincd  by  historians  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  the  customs  formerly  collected  on  the 
Rhine  here  were  so  productive,  that  it  received  the 
name  of  the  golden  toll.  A  sprinij,  of  au  oily 
consistence,  rising  in  the  middle  of  the  rivor  near 
it,  aflecta  both  the  smell  and  color  of  the  water 
to  a  considerable  distance.  The  island  of  IJeil- 
csen,  just  below  it,  contains  a  monurneut,  to  be 
seen  at  low  water,  adorned  with  sculptures  and 
inscriptions.  Jt  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient 
altar  of  Bacchus;  is  still  termed  liacchi  am,  and 
is  said  to  gi\e  tlie  town  its  name.  There  are 
large  slate  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  town  contains  manufactures  of  powder  and 
starch.  Population  about  1200.  The  town  suf- 
fered much  in  the  thirty  years  war.  The  count 
palatine  formerly  resided  in  the  castle  of  Sta- 
iecke,  near  this  town. 

DACCARUM,  in  entomology,  a  species  of 
acarus,  found  on  gooseberries,  curninLs,and  other 
fruit-trees.  Also  a  species  of  ciraes,  of  a  fulvous 
color.     Inhabits  Europe. 

B.\CCASKRY.     See  Bacaserat. 

BA'CCATED,  arfj.  Lat.  tacca/uj,  beset  with 
pearls ;  having:  many  berries. 

Joktmm  from  Diet. 

BACCATUS,  in  botany,  berried,  or  soft,  like 
a  berry  ;  an  epithet  for  a  capsule,  a  drupe,  a  si- 
lique,  and  an  aril,  as  Baccata  capsula,  a  capsule 
with  a  fleshy  coat.  Baccata  drupa,  a  drupe  with 
ii  succulent  coat,  &c. 

BACCII/F.,  m  antiquity,  1 .  the  priestesses  of 
Bacchus,  who  celebrated  tlie  mysteries  of  that 
god ;  2.  the  ivy  crowns  or  garlands  worn  by  tlte 
j>ri«su  of  BhccIuis,  in  offering  racnfices  to  him. 

BACCHANAL,  n.  *.  ^     FromLat.6«c- 

Bac'chakaj-Ias.  ud.  li  n.t.S  chanulia.  The 
^east5  and  revels  of  Bacchus,  the  ^od  of  wine  ;  a 
worshipper  of  Bacchus,  or,  in  modem  usage,  a 
drunkard  or  riotous  person. 

Ha,  mj  bnvfj  cmprror!  diall  we  d&ncc  now  the 
EgyfKiaa  ImedmmaU,  aad  celebrate  our  dhnk  T 

What  wild  fniy  wM  there,  in  the  hrathca  hae- 
cAoJMif,  whtcli  wo  Lave  oot  iccn  oquftlledT 

Decay  of  Pkty. 

Both  extmnes  were  baniah'd  from  their  walls ; 
Carthutian  fasts,  aad  falMme  haecHamaU.  Pope. 

And  now  Chiide  Rarolde  wac  tore  cick  at  tkPmrt, 
And  from  hi«  fellow  hitcch($iiai$  would  flee.  Byrtm. 
BACCHANALIA,  B.iccnAKAL5,  reliicious 
feasts  m  honor  of  Bacchus,  were  celebrated  wiili 
much  solemnity  among  the  ancients,  particu- 
larly the  AthunianSf  who  even  computed  their 
yrtrs  by  Ihein,  till  the  comuicucemfnt  of  tlie 
Olympiads.  Tlipy  are  sonuiimcs  also  calle<l 
oqava,  from  the  Greek  opyi|,  fury;  on  account 
of  the  loadnen  and  entntisiasni'wht'n-with  the 
people  appeati'ii  to  U*  possessed  at  the  uroc  of 
tht'ir  celebration.  Tlay  were  held  in  autumn, 
•od  took  tliviT  rue  from  I'^'^pt ;  whence,  accord- 


ing to  Diodoros,  they  were  brougYit  into 
by  Melampus.     The  form  of  the  solemnit 
pended  at  Athens,  on  tlie  archon,  and ' 
first,   exceedingly  simple ;    bat,  by   d< 
became  encumbered  with  a  number  of  ridic 
ceremonies,  and  attended  with  much  dis 
ness  and  debauchery ;  insomuch,  tliat  the  : 
grew  ashamed  of  them,  and  suppressed  thentj 
a  decree  of  the  senate  throughout  all  Italy 
women  had  a  ^eat  share  in  these  sok 
which  were  said  to  have  been  instituted  on  I 
account ;  for  a  great  number  of  them, 
to  the  tradition,  attended   Bacchus  to  the 
quest  of  the  Indiei,  carrying  in  their  hamli 
th)'rsus  (i.  e.  a  little  lance,  covered  wit 
vine  leaves),  and   smpog  tus  victories^ 
uinphs.     The  ceremony  was  kept  t»{ 
chus's  deitication,  under  the  title  off 
and  the  women  were  installed  priesMMMl 
under  that  of  Bacchs,  or  Bacchaal 
priestesses,  at  the  time  of  the  feayt, 
the  streets,  and  over  the  tnountains^  i 
tiger's  skins,  tlieir  hair  dishevelled,  th 
in  one  hand,  and  torches  in  the  other, 
and    shrieking,    Eucu    vajioif     Evct    Batx**' 
lac^f .'  or  Iw  BoKx'  ■      ^'^f  tl^^  men,  some 
stalled  Pan,  others  Silenus,  others  satyrs, 
and  women  met  promiscuously  at  the  (a 
naked,  except  only  that  the  vine  leaveif^ 
ters  of  grapes,  bound  their  heads  and  I 
tliey  danced  and  jumped  tuinultuously,  anil,1 
strange  gesticulations,  sung  hymru  to 
till,  L^iui^  weary  and  giddy,  they  fell.      Lif 
left  us   a  particular  account  (xxiix.  &, 
the  enormities  practised  at  these  f(estira)a,i 
which  led  to  their  suppression.    There  wtiei 
principal  Bacchanalia  neld  annually,  rii. 

BACcnANALiA    DiONYSiA,  or   Majoka, 
greater  Bacchanalia,  so  called  from  one  of 
chus's  names  (see  Baccm  is),  celebrated  in  Un 
about  spring  time;  and 

Bacchanalia  Llk^ka,  or  Mimora,  tlie 
festival,  celebr^ed  in  the  open  fields 
autumn. 

Baccuanaua  signify  also  pictureSt 
relievos,  whereon  the  feast  is  rcpr 
sisting  chieAy  of  dancing,  nudities, 
Therv  are  antique  Bacchanals,  still  seisQOai 
ral  ancient  friezes.     Those  painted  bj 
are  excellent. 

BACC1L\NT£S,  priestesses  to 

BACCIIARACII  Wisr,  an  excellent^ 
wine,  by  many  misuken  for  Rhenish ;  but  l 
which  Porums  observes  it  differs  in  color,  i 
flavor  and  strength.     Sev  BACCAHAru. 

BACCIURlS.inlxitany.  \" '•   - 

nard:  a  genus  of  'he  {lolyik;.: 

and  S]mg»s«»ia  class  of  I'l 

natural  method  under  i : 

positK  discoiiles.     TIk 

receptacle,  and  hairy  y 

intbricated  calyx,  and  ii 

tlie  hermaphrodites.     TL<.'tb  ar«  s«v«b  t 

natives   «n    wqrTU   climates;  of  whietl' 

folloVii::  '      '' 

or  Vi: 

and  oin»(    [^Kjrt,    oi  i'»'jri(i   Ami-ncA.. 

aViout  scvrn  or  eight  feet  hij^,  with 

shrubbery  stem ;  and  tlowcn  la  i" 


BACCHUS. 
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AIncaq  tree  gnmndjielf  a  native  of 
Good  Hope,  as  well  as  of  Peru  and 
I  parts  of  Amt'rica. 

pharmacy,  a  sweet  ointment 

ientSf  so  called  |>erhaps  from 

being  a  pnoupal  iuijredicnt 

in  £ibalotis  history,  a  kind  of  ma- 
(fonn  of  goats,  said  to  have  been  used 
k his  wmrs  against  the  giantsi.  Rudheck 
kinds  of  Bacchi,  one  made  like  the 

^1,  wlierewiih  Jupiter  demolished  the 
ficulkons ;  the  other  contrived  to  cast 
the  Greeks  are  conjectured  to 
idea  of  the  chimera, 
fioinething  relating;  to  the  ceremo- 
Tbe  celebrated  iutagtio,  called 
>'s  ring,  is  a  representation  of  a 

^SoMO  is  sometimes  used  for  a  chanson 
f  r'.-.nir.niiii,in  to  inspirc  jollity.  But 
r'  ,  it  IS  restrained  to  a  dithy- 

ICA,  in  botany,  Uedera,  or  ivy. 
INI  (Benedict),  a  learned  monk  of 
ktk  oeiituiy»  wa5  a  native  of  Parma, 
M  Cbe  age  of  sixteen  into  the  Rene- 
tattty  of  Mount  Cassinn.  He  afler- 
Ikd  as  ffecretaiy  to  Uie  abbot  of  Fer- 
ength  he  settled  at  Parmu,  and  esta- 
'  cal  jouniid,  which  he  conducted 

til  learning  and  succesj  :  hut 
enemies,  who  procured  his 

retreated  to  Modena,  and  re' 

I  under  the  patronage  of  the 
He  was  alM>  historiographer 
duke.     He  subsequently  be- 

lienedtciine  monastery,  and  was 
t  of  ecclesiastical  history  at 
died  m  1721,  aged  seventy. 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
literary  journal  extends  to  nine  vols, 
which,  he  published  De  Sistrorum 
Diififrvntia,  Bononix,    1691,    4to. ; 
Hiemrchia!  On^nihus,   Mo- 
fcc.  kc. 

K, or  B*it'S,  king  of  Corinth,  suc- 

"er  Prumnides,  and  reis;Tied   wjlli 

0  and  et^uity,  that  to  commemo- 

MBNMon  were  culled  Bacchidx. 

•ftcrtrardt  becoming  numerous, 

u  president,  wtth  regal  authority. 

in»f  however,   oreituraed   by 

kinueif  absolute. 

II  follower  of  Aristnxenus,  sui> 
tts  to  have  been  tutor  to  tlie 
Aatunuiu$,  and  consef^uently  to 

JL).  140,     He  wrote  in  Creek 

lo  music  in  dialogue,  which 

led  with  a  Latin  translation. 

t  po»Mry,  a  fool  composed 

and  two  long  ones  -,  as  <~^i>$ias. 

from  the  god  Bacchus,  because 

into  the  hymns  composed  in 

MM  called  It  likewise  xno- 

aad  nltans ;  and  the  Greeks 

.  and  Bimtrs,  two  renowned  gladi»- 
ige  and  ttrcngth ;  whenre  t^  pT«>- 


▼erb,  expressive  of  equality,  Dithos  contra  Bac- 
chium. 

BACCHUS,  in  heathen  mythology,  the  god 
of  wine.  He  is  seldom  named  in  modern  times, 
but  as  a  sensual  encnurager  of  feast  and  jollity  : 
he  was  regarded  in  a  more  respectable  light  by 
the  ancients,  who  worshipped  him  in  different 
countries  under  the  appellations,  in  Egypt,  of 
Osiris;  in  Mvsia,  Fanaces;  in  India, Dionysius; 
i.iber,  throughout  the  Uoman  dominions  ;  Ado- 
neus,  in  Arabia;  and  Pentlieus,  in  Lucania. 
Mylhologists  furnish  reasons  for  all  these  diffe- 
rent names.  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  ascribed 
to  the  Bacchus  whom  tiiey  worshipped,  the 
several  actions  and  attributes  of  the  many  divi- 
nities known  by  that  name,  and  by  other  equiva- 
lent denominations  in  different  countries.  How- 
ever, antiquity  chiefly  distinguished  two  gods 
under  the  title  of  Bacchus ;  the  one  of  Egypt, 
the  other  of  Thebes  in  Bwotia. 

The  Bacchus  of  Egypt  w,is  the  sonof  Ammon, 
and  considered  as  the  same  with  Osiris.  He 
was  brought  up  at  Nysa,  a  city  of  Arabia  Felix, 
whence  he  acquired  the  name  of  Dionysius,  or 
the  god  of  Nysa ;  and  was  the  conqueror  of  India. 
This  Bacchus  was  one  of  the  elder  gods  of  Egypt, 
although,  according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  he 
flourished  but  one  generation  before  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition.  Bacchus,  says  IIefmip;ius, 
was  potent  at  tea,  conquered  eastward  as  ^  as 
India,  returned  in  triumph,  brought  his  army 
over  the  HellesponI,  conquered  Thrace,  and  left 
music,  poetry,  and  dancing  there. 

Bacchi-s  of  Thebes  w;is  the  son  of  Jupiter  by 
Semele,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  and  ranked  as 
the  youngest  of  the  Grecian  deities.  Ihodorus 
Siculus  tells  us,  that  Oruheus  first  deified  tlie 
son  of  Semele  by  the  name  of  Bacchus,  and  ap- 
pointed his  ceremonies  in  Greece,  to  render  Ino 
family  of  Cadmus,  the  grandfather  of  the  Grecian 
Bacchus,  illustrious.  According  to  this  autlior, 
it  was  ttie  son  of  Semele  who  invented  farces 
and  tlieatres,  and  who  first  established  a  music.il 
school,  excepting  from  all  military  functions  such 
musicians  as  discovered  great  abilities  in  their 
art :  on  which  account,  says  the  same  author, 
musicians  formed  into  companies  have  since  fre- 
quently enjoyed  great  privileges.  Pausanias,  in 
his  Attics,  speaks  of  a  place  at  Athens  conse- 
crated to  Bacchus  the  singer  :  whence  it  should 
seem  that  Bacchus  was  regarded  by  the  Athenian^ 
not  only  as  the  god  of  wine,  but  of  song  ;  and  it 
must  be  owned,  that  his  followers,  in  their  cups, 
have  not  been  uninclined  to  pay  him  service  in 
tliis  way.  Indeed  it  is  clear,  that  in  none  of  the 
ongies,  processions,  and  festirJs,  instituted  by 
the  ancients  to  the  honor  of  tliis  prince  of  bons- 
vivans,  music  was  forgotten.  We  find  not  onlj 
that  musicians,  male  and  female,  regaled  him 
with  the  lyre,  the  flute  and  the  song ;  but  that 
he  was  accompanied  by  fawns  and  satyrs,  play- 
ing upon  timbre ISjCymbaLs,  bag-pipes,  and  honu; 
these  Suidas  calls  his  minstrels,  and  Strabo  gives 
them  the  appellation  of  Bacchi,  Sileni,  Satyri, 
Bacch^,  Lenap,  lliya,  &c.  These  representa- 
tions have  furnished  subjects  for  the  finest 
remains  of  ancient  sculpture ;  and  the  most 
voluptuous  passages  of  ancient  noctry  are  de- 
scriplious  of  the  orgies  and  festivals  of  Bacchus. 
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Bacchus,  is  represented  on  medals  in  the  rorm  where  he  stands  under  the  shadow  of  n 
of  a  boy  or  youth,  an  old  man,  or  a  female,  va  in  branch,  near  an  altar,  at  which  tlie  ei 
figs.  1^  2,  3 ;  he  is  mostly  naked,  as  in  fi|;.  4,    Commodus  is  offering  him  dirine  hooora. 


Fi(t.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Pig.  3. 


Fig. '4. 


Baccht7S,  iu  entomolojjy,  a  Urge  species  of 
BCarabieus,  that  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
1.  A  species  of  curcuUo.  3.  A  species  of 
monocuius. 

Bacchus,  in  ichlhyoloey,  a  name  piven  by 
some  to  the  myxon,  a  fish  nf  the  mullet  kind, 
rtmarkablv  for  the  red  color  of  it3  lips,  and 
iJie  extremity  of  the  covering  of  the  gills,     Se« 

MUGIL. 

BACCHUS-BOLE.    See  Bot*nt. 

BACCHYLIDES,  a  famous  Greek  poet,  the 
nephew  of  Simonides,  and  the  contemporary  and 
rival  of  Pindar.  Both  sung  the  victories  of 
Hiero  at  the  public  games.  Besides  Odes  to 
athletic  victors,  he  was  the  author  of  love  verses, 
prosodies,  dithyrambics,  hymns,  pzans,  par- 
thenia,  or  songs  to  be  sung  by  a  chorus  of 
virgins  at  festivals,  ice.  The  clironologiy  of 
Eujebius  places  the  birth  of  Bacchylides  in  the 
eighty-second  Olympiad,  about  A.  A.  C.  450. 

BACCIFEROUS.     See  Botany. 

BACCINA,  or  Baccim'm,  a  basin  to  hold 
water  to  wash  the  hands,  The  holding  the 
basin,  or  waitmg  at  the  basin,  on  the  day  of  tlie 
king's  coronation,  was  an  ancient  tenure  in  $er> 
jeantry, 

BACCIO  (Francisco  Bartolomeo,  or  Barte- 
lerai  di  S.  Marco),  a  celebrated  history  and  por- 
trait painter,  was  born  atSavigoano  near  Florence, 
in  1460,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Koselli ;  but  his 
principal  knowledge  in  liie  art  was  derived  from 
Da  Vmci.  He  understood  the  true  principles  of 
design  better  than  most  masters  of  his  time,  and 
wa*  also  a  considerable  painter  of  perspective. 
Kaphael,  after  he  had  quitted  the  school  of  Pe- 
rugino,  studied  the  art  of  uniting  colors  under 
biro,  as  well  as  the  rules  of  perspective.  Some 
years  after  the  departure  of  liaphacl,  Baccio 
visited  Rome  ;  and  by  the  observations  he  made 
>n  the  antiquities  and  the  works  of  Raphael, 
which,  by  that  time,  were  universally  admired, 
he  improved  much,  and  manifested  his  abilities 
by  a  picture  of  St  Sebastian,  which  he  finishe<l 
at  his  return  to  Florence.  This  was  so  well  de- 
signed, so  naturally  colored,  and  had  so  strong 
an  expression  of  agony,  that  it  was  removed 
from  the  convent  where  u  was  exhibited,  as  it  had 
made  too  Ktrang  an  impression  on  the  imagina- 
tions of  many  women.  He  is  accounted  the 
first  inventor  of  the  machine  called  a  layman  by 
the  artists,  and  which  is  still  in  general  use. 
Upon  that  he  placed  his  draperies,  to  observe. 
With  great  exactness,  their  natural  and  their  roost 
elegant  folds.  A  capital  picture  of  the  ascen- 
sion by  Ikccio,  is  in  the  Flor«titiue  collection. 
He  died  in  1317. 


Baccio,  or  Bacciits  (Andrew),  a 
physician  of  the  sixteenth  century,  bora 
Elpideo.     He  practised  physic  at   Room 
great  reputation,  and  was  first  phvsjcian  to  \ 
Sixtus  \'.     The  most  scarce  aad  most  nil 
of  his  works  are,  1,  De  Thermis.     2.  D«i 
rali  Vinorum  Historia.     3.  De  V'enenis  et  Af 
tidotis.     4.  De  Oemmis  ac  Ij^iidibos 

BACCl'VOROUS,  adj.   From  ' 
and  voro,  to  devour,  Lat.     Devoiinnjf  1 

BACCOFOE,    in   boUnjr,   a   fruit  Iftf 
banana,  very  common  in   Guinea,   but 
thicker  and  shorter.     The  taste  and  sartttl 
agreeable ;  and  some  pretend  tlint  on  cut 
through  transversely,  there  is  the  figure  of  aj 
cifix  on  each  side  of  it.    Phil.  Trans.   No.  if 

BACCULI.    See  Baciili. 

BACH,  a  town  of  Lower  Hungary, 
county  of  Tola,  seated  on  tlie  Danube. 

Bacb  (.lohn  Sebastian),  a  celebrated  i 
bom  at  Eisnach  in  Germany  in  1685.      II« 
patronised  by  the  duke  of  Saxe  Weimer, 
appointed  him  his  musician   in   1708; 
Dresden   he    gained   a  victory  over   a 
French  organist,  whose  vanity  led  him  io 
lenge  all  the  German  musicians.    As  an  i 
he  was  thought  equal  to  Handel,  and  the 
lence  of  bi<i  compositions  testify  him  to  [ 
among  the  foremost  in  the  science,     lie 
1754. 

Bach  (Charles  and  John),  sons  of  tbc : 
were   bodi    very    eminent    as    perfortBers 
composers  of  music.     Charles  lived    at   T 
burgn  in  1773,  and  John  was  in  England  ta 

BACHA,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
joins  the  Jenesei  on  the  right. 

Bacua,   in   omitliology,  a  species  of 
figured  in  the  fifteenth  plate  of  Le  VaiUanl'tt 
on  the  birds  of  Africa.     It  is  about  the 
the  common  buzzard,  and  naturally  bei 
that  tribe  of  rapacious  birds. 

BACHAUMONT  (Francois  k  Coig 
a  French  poet.     He  was  counsrilor  Ut  tWj 
liament,  but  his  love  of  ease  Md  pit 
him  give  up  his  post  and  renounce  hia 
sion.     Contracting  an  intmiary  with 
he  was  joined  with  him  in  wriiifkg  A  J« 
MoRtpelier,  in  which  there  is  rauch  fii 
played ;    besides  which  he  wro4e  ttft 
works,  in  a  humorous  style.     H*  dird  al  I 
in  1702,  aged  seventy-eight. 

BACHAmoNT  (Louis- Petit),  a  Ftcndi ' 
bom  at  Paris,  was  author  of  SecfV(  Bl« 
towards  a  History  of  the  Republic  of 
France,   thirty-six    volume*,    12nio.    and 
works.    U*  died  ia  1771. 
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JRR  (?i»«i>olas),  an  eminent  Frencli 
tect.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Mi- 
omamented  the  churches  of 
?e  city.  He  died  about  1554. 
11,  n.  f .  >  Thii  is  a  word  of 
tBip,  n.  s.  S  very  uncertain  etymo- 
bcing  well  known  what  w;(5  its  ori- 
Jonius  derives  it  from  /SokijXoc,  % 
future  but  of  elTeminate  and  imma- 
enjt>:e,  from  bos  chevalier,  a  knight 
Spelman,  from  bactdiu,  a 
ImcuUa,  an  allowance  of  pro- 
probable  derivation  seems  to 
MI,  the  berry  of  a  laurel  or 
ing  young,  are  of  good  hopes, 
e  b^rry.  Dr.  Lawrence  oIj- 
y's  etymology  is  much  con- 
practice  in  our  universities  of  caH- 
or.  Sir.  In  Latin,  bcucalaureiu. 
of  these  wonls  describes  the  person  ; 
condition.  The  more  common  ac- 
I  a  man  unmarried.  Its  secondary 
'ho  takes  his  first  degree  at  the 
I  any  profession ;  and  its  last  and 
sense,  is  a  knight  of  the  lowest 

•M  •  baehelor  of  tbre««cor«  af;ftiQ  ? 

S/wJuptare. 

ftui    I   voald   die  a  barhehr,  I    did   not 

Id  U'*«  till  I  trere  married.  Id. 

lotliar,  tiviag  yet,  caa  tMtify, 

tb«  fii«t  fruit  of  my  bachniurjhip.         Id, 

the  luter.  ihM  it  la  My.  Mr.  Sp«ct&tor, 

irtWitw  that  liteir  liru*  and  action*  had 

in  iJUt  ho  knew  not  bj  what  name  to 

Spectati/T, 

By,  aew  UuAeler  of  aria,  I  chanced  to 

the  po|M!.  Aicham. 

fate  yoar  honour,  in  behalf  of  Maruniu 

■Upt  of  pbyiic.  Mart.  ScribUnu. 

if  in  ancient  times,  was  a  denomina- 
I  those  who  had  attained  to  knight- 
d  not  a  number  of  vassals  sufficient 
burner  earned  before  them  in  the 
lie ;  or  if  they  were  of  the  order  of 
pen  net  of  age  to  display  their  own 
i  otaligad  to  march  to  battle  under 
It  was  also  a  title  given  to 
who,  baring  made  their  first 
the  military  girdle  accord' 
ed  to  denominate  him  that 
io  a  toaroament  the  first 

is  companies  of  merchants 

given  oefore  the  Revolu- 

and  stich  as,  having  served 

right  to  be  called  by  the  m&s> 

u.,  T^rpsent  with  thctn,  and 

Fill  -y  companies  of  Lon- 

wbo  are  not  yet  admitted  to  the 

ootnptmes  generally  consist  of  a 

wardens,  the  livery,  and  the  bache- 

:yct  but  in  exc»ectation  of  dignity  in 

f,  cod  have  their  functions  only  in 

IJki  master  and  wardens.     Iney 

tb*  univcTjity  sense,  are  per- 
to  the  baccalaureats^  or 


first  degree  in  arts,  divinity,  l^w,  or  physic. 
This  degree  in  some  universities  has  no  exist- 
ence. It  was  first  introduced  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  pope  (»retjory  IX.  The  foKowing 
repulations  are  observed  respecting  it  in  Oxford 
:uid  Cambridge :  In  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, a  bachelor  of  arts  must  reside  the  ^eater 
part  of  twelve  stiveral  terms,  the  first  and  la.st 
excepted.  The  statutable  exercises  before  ad- 
mission, ad  respondendum  quiestioni  (a  form  in 
which  the  father  of  the  college  asks  each  student 
a  question  before  bis  (rraduation),  arc  two  acts  and 
two  opponencies.  A  bachelor  of  divinity  must 
be  a  master  of  arts  of  seven  years  standing :  his 
exercises  are,  one  act,  after  the  fourth  year,  two 
opponencies,  a  concio  ad  clerum,  and  an  Eng- 
lish sermon.  The  ten-year  men,  who  are  candi- 
dates for  this  degree,  are  tolerated  by  a  statute 
12  Eliz.  They  are  persons  who,  being  twenty- 
four  years  of  age  and  upwards,  are  admitted  at 
any  college  to  take  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  di- 
vinity after  ten  yean.  During  the  lust  two  years 
they  roust  reside  the  greater  part  of  three  several 
terms.  Their  exercises  are  the  same  as  in  the 
regular  course.  A  bachelor  of  laws  must  be  of 
six  years  standing  complete,  and  must  keep  the 
greater  part  of  nine  several  terms.  The  exercise 
is  one  act.  A  bachelor  of  physic  must  keep  the 
greater  part  of  nine  sevei-ai  tenns,  and  may  be 
admitted  any  time  in  his  sixth  year :  the  extrrcisc 
is  one  act  and  one  opporiency.  A  bachelor  of 
musi«  must  enter  his  name  at  some  college,  and 
perform  a  solemn  piece  of  music  as  an  exercise 
prior  to  his  degree. 

In  the  university  of  Oxford,  a  bachelor  of  arts 
must  keep  sixteen  terms,  and  appear  once  as  a 
respondent  in  the  schools  A  bachelor  of  divi- 
nity must  be  master  of  arts  of  seven  years  stand- 
ing :  his  exercises  are  one  act,  two  opponencies, 
and  a  concio  ad  clerum  after  the  fifth  year.  A 
bachelor  of  laws  must  be  a  master  of  arts  of 
three  years  standing  :  his  exercises  are  one  act 
and  two  opponencies.  A  bachelor  of  medicine 
must  be  a  master  of  arts  of  one  year  standing 
his  exercises  are  one  act  and  one  opponency.  A 
bachelor  of  music  must  produce  a  competent 
testimonial  tiiat  he  has  applied  himself  to  that 
science  during  seven  years,  and  must  perform  a 
piece  of  music  of  five  parts  publicly  in  the 
music  school. 

Bacheloils,  KNtcHTS,  the  raoat  ancient,  bat 
the  lowest  order  of  knights  in  England;  known 
by  the  name  of  knights  only.  They  ace  styled 
knights  bachelors,  either  (according  to  some)  as 
denoting  tlieir  degree,  quasi  bas  chevaliers ;  or, 
according  to  others,  because  this  title,  like  the 
fortune  of  an  unmarried  man,  does  not  descend 
to  their  posterity.  The  ctistom  of  the  ancient 
Germans  was  to  give  tlieir  young  men  a  shield 
and  a  lance  in  the  great  council ;  this  was  equi- 
valent to  the  toga  virilis  of  the  Romans.  Before 
this  they  were  not  permitted  to  bear  arms,  but 
were  accounted  as  part  of  the  father's  household  , 
after  it,  as  part  of  the  public.  Hence  some  de- 
rive tlie  usage  of  knigliting,  which  has  prevailed 
all  over  the  western  world  sinc«  its  reduction  oy 
c>:>lonies,  from  those  northern  heroes.  Knights 
are  called  in  the  Latin  cquites  aurati;  aurali| 
from  tlie  gilt  spurs  they  wore,  and  cquites,  be- 
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cause  they  always  scrv«l  ou  horsebark  ;  for  ii 
is  observable  Uiat  almost  ill  nations  call  tlitir 
V nights  by  some  ayipellalion  deriTcd  from  a 
liorse.  They  are  also  called  in  our  law  milites, 
liocause  they  formed  a  part,  or  indeed  the  whole  of 
the  royal  arroy.  in  virtue  of  their  feudal  tenures : 
one  condition  of  which  was,  that  every  one  who 
held  a  knight's  fee  (whicli  in  Henry  Il.'slime 
amounted  to  twenty  pounds  per  annum)  was 
obliged  to  be  knighted,  and  attend  the  kins;  in 
his  wars,  or  p:iy  a  fine  for  his  non-compliance. 
The  exertion  of  this  prerogative,  as  an  expedient 
to  raise  money  in  the  reiijn  of  Charles  i.  pave 
grent  offence,  though  warranted  by  law  and  the 
"ecent  example  of  queen  Elizabeth.  At  the  res- 
toration it  was,  together  with  all  other  military 
brunches  of  tlic  feudal  law,  abolished,  and  it  now 
only  exists  in  an  honorary  title,  conferred  by  the 
kinj^'s  li[;hlly  touching  the  person,  who  is  then 
kneeling,  on  the  right  shoulder  with  a  dniwa 
sword,  and  saying,  '  rise,  sir.*    See  Kmgjit  and 

IS'OOILITY. 

Oo  bachelors,  or  unmarried  men,  the  Roman 
censors  frequently  imposed  fines.  Dion  Hali- 
carnasseus  mentions  an  old  law  by  which  all 
persons  of  full  ag:e  were  obliged  to  marry.  But 
the  most  celebrated  law  of  the  kind  was  that 
made  under  Augustus,  called  the  lex  .lulia  de 
niaritundis  ordinibus ;  by  which  bachelors  were 
made  incapable  of  legacies  or  inheritances  by 
will,  unless  from  their  near  relations.  Tliis 
brought  many  to  marry,  according  to  IMutarch's 
observation,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  raining 
heirs  to  their  own  estate.*,  xs  to  make  themselves 
cajmble  of  inheriting  those  of  others.  The  ral>- 
bins  maintain,  that,  by  the  laws  of  Mobes,  every 
boily,eiceplafew  particular  persons,  is  obliged  in 
con<cience  to  marry  at  twenty  years  of  age ;  and 
that  this  makes  one  of  their  613  precepts.  Hence 
those  maxims,  so  frequent  among  their  casuists, 
that  he  who  does  not  take  the  necessary  mea- 
sures to  !eave  heirs  behind  him,  is  not  a  man,  hut 
oui;!ii  to  be  reputed  a  homicide.  Lycurgus  was 
not  more  favorable  to  tliis  state  of  life.  By  his 
laws,  h:ichelors  are  branded  with  inC»my,  ex- 
cluded fmm  all  oflices  civil  and  military,  and 
even  from  Uie  shows  and  public  sports.  At 
certain  feiists  they  were  forced  lo  appear,  to  be 
exposed  to  the  public  derision,  and  led  round 
the  market-place.  On  one  occasion,  the  women 
led  them  in  tliis  condition  to  tlie  alUr*,  where 
they  were  obliged  to  make  amende  honorable 
to  nature,  accompanied  witli  a  number  of  blows 
and  lashes  with  a  rod.  To  complete  the  affront, 
they  forced  tliem  to  sing  certain  songs  com- 
}Mised  in  their  own  derision.  The  Cliris- 
tian  religion  has  been  supposed  lo  be  more 
indulgent  to  the  bachelor  state;  because  the 
apostle  TruI  has  recommended  it  us  prefer- 
able (;u  it  certainly  was)  during  the  early  .igcs 
of  C'hri«itianity,  when  a  man  was  in  danger  of  suf- 
fering, not  only  in  his  own  person  or  property, 
but  in  those  of  his  nearest  and  dearest  con- 
nexions, for  tiie  (iake  of  religion  ;  which  rendered 
such  persecutions  more  dreadful  and  severe  upon 
the  married  than  the  uninamed.  The  ancient 
church,  overlooking  lhi«  tirinciple,  ujMin  which 
the  apostle's  advice  is  evidently  founded,  recom- 
■Miidtd  the  bachelor  slate,  as  well  as  that  of 


perpetual  virginity  in  the  other  sex,  as  aO(  * 
more  perfect  thsui  the  married  stale,  but  eren  I 
highly  meritorious  :  and  tlius  gave  birtli  to  & 
absurd  system  of  monasteries,  nunneries,  and  U: 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  ;  which  for  so  many  i 
burdened  Europe,  witli  thousands  of  idle  i 
of  both  sexes.  In  the  canon  law,  we  fir 
junctions  on  bachelors,  when  arrived  at 
either  to  marry  or  to  turn  monks 
chastity  in  earnest.  In  E-iigland  tli 
tax  on  bachelors,  after  twenty-five  y« 
£f2.  10s.  for  a  duke;  and  a  common  penon  u 
by  7  Wil.  III.  1(395.  They  were  also  taied  bf 
M  r.  Pitt  ID  an  extra-duty  on  titeir  s«rTanls. 

Bachelors  of  tiii;  Cuc<nco,  baccalahi  eodi^ 
sia%  an  inferior  class  of  ecclesiastics,  meoli|j 
in  some  old  records,  which  speak  of  the 
with  his  canons  and  baiL-cilani. 

nACUF.i.0R's  Pear,  in  Iratany,  a  namei 
times  given  to  tbe  soliuiura  mammosum. 

BACllER,  a  lofty  ridge  of  mount 
Styria,  circle  of  Cilly,  near  the  Drave, 
sixty-five  miles  in  circuit. 

BACHIAN,  or  Batchiak,   one  of 
lucca  islands  in  the  eastern  ocean, 
a  narrow  channel  only,  from  tlie  island 
It  is  about  fifty  miles  long,  and  twenty  in  af 
breadtii,  but  much  narrower  in  the  middt«| 
towards  each  end.  The  lutive  pnoce  of  tliij  i 
early  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Spucii 
Portuguese,  who  were  expelled  by  tbe  DuU 
1610.     It  is  fertile  in  sago,  and  other  In 
tlie  climate  ;   and  was  formerly  cot 
producing  better  cloves  than  any  other  i 
these  seas.     On  tliLt  island  the  Dutch 
principal  settlement,  before  Amboynt 
its  present  pre-eminence.  Bachian,  cai 
forests,  contains  a  burning  mount 
coral  adorn  its  shores,  and  gold  has 
among  its  products.    It  is  under  the 
of  a  sultan,  the  sovereign  of  t)by,  Cer 
and  another  contiguous  islet.    The 
are  Malay  Mahommedaus,  who  are 
as  the  most  eastern  disciples  of  the  An 
phet.     The   chief  town   is  Saboogo. 
about  0°  48' S.;  and  long.  128^  0'  E. 

BACHILERIA,  in  old  bw  Utin,  the 
monality,  as  distinguished  from  ibe  uwbility 

BACHILLI.     See  Bacillj. 

BACIIMUTH,  or  BAanitovn,  the< 
of  a  circle  in  the  government  of  Ekati 
in  Eviropean  Russia,  situated  on  h  nrtt 
n;ime,  which  falls  into  the  l)onet2. 
fortified,  and  has  a  citadel  for  the  pr 
its  Kult-works.  It  hiu  belonged  succ< 
governments  of  \'uroneti  and  New 
was  erecte<l  into  its  present  goverament  i 
The  circle  of  liacliuiutii  borders  on  th« 
nieiit  of  \'oroneti,  and   the  country  ot 
(Jussacs,  iind  is  nnp  of  the  most  it-rtiU 
Little  Russia.  ^^  '  f  wiuer  < 

in  the  summer,  i  '<mi{^  I 

Donetz.     104  uims  .\.■^i^.  m  .  ot  Aiopfa,) 
east  of  F.katerinthilar, 

BACHNEI',  or  IjoNr.iiir,  a  oaukci 
TtTinsvlvania,  in  the  county  of  KokcU>uq(,<A  iki 
river  Lule  Kokel. 

BACIir.    Sep  Baeo. 

BAtlLLAUlAf  io  cnlootdogy^  a 


B   A    C    K. 
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I  cIms  renas,  and  order  infusiora :    its  lioily 

of  cjlindrical,   straw-like  filarriRnls. 

I  Odiy  ^cies  is  d>e  U.  patadoxa,  seu  vibrio 

BACH. I  I,  or  B*ci;|t,  in  medicine  (from 
\hi.  I  a'  a  staff, ''i  s'.ich  compositions  ns  arc 
-re,  like  a  Rlick. 

_  ,(  I  ,  dim.  uf  baculum, 

Inch*:  M  U,t  lorra  oi'  a  stick. 

BiCiLLt:  M,  in  chemistry,  iron  iostrumeiits  in 
tit  skapr  of  »  tkurulum,  or  stiff. 

nA(  K,  It.  t.  V.  a.  &  «u/t<.  )      Sax.  bnc,   b»c; 

D*CK.ti>,  (ttij.  S  Germ.   tacA.    The 

fcouii  »iiinifi*'  tJie  liinder  part  of  tlie  body ;  the 
•ut«  n»rt  of  <•>'  I  '"1  opposed  to  tlic  palm;  tJie 
tkick  port  «'  jiposed  to  the  edge.  Tl)c 

KKarb  d«i<>>  ttiation  of  being,  and    l.e 

lucGtiaD  of  fotng.  Tite  adjective  points  out  the 
krim  the  adjunct  of  being;  the  simple  dr- 
nuciDoe  of  having  a  back ;  and  tlie  verb  is 
Ml  ia  Tvious  senses,  intimately  connected  and 
■ri^  taced  to  one  common  source,  the  original 
I^MW,  oajnely,  to  mount  on  tlie  back  of  a  horse ; 
bbRkk  a  hone;  to  piac«  u[>on  the  back;  to 
10  Btrengthen,  to  support,  to  defend,  to 
^nfft  ud  to  second. 

ttk  l««A,  or  rmthrr  tMOthen,  tbow**! 
At  ii  it  itoopfrd  with  its  otm  load.         ffudJbnu, 

Did  thtj  oot  I  we  AT,  in  expreM  words, 
T«  p*«p  *nd  Ltek  the  houir  of  lordc  ? 
AaAifttv  ittrn'd  out  the  whole  houtcful.         li. 
fm  MUtviog  cnt«r  ;  pArt  rrmuxi  without, 
Aal  — MH  oa  Mhen  tacJb,  in  hopes  to  than. 

Dtyddn. 

1I>  9fkdtm  being  written  from  ladies  fonakra  bj 

^  !■■■■,  nuny  thoughts  cams  6aci  upon  u>  la 

Facti4>«a,  and  faT'rinf  lhi«  or  t'other  cide. 
Oar  w«ffr»  l>aek  th<-ir  withri.  td. 

liAa^Vt  )<r>e  iiilyiDjr  m<<,  whrn  he  mw  thia, 
1*1  ■»  jn«r  kanda,  ihi*  bcrki  and  paluu  to  kiu. 

Doime. 

nstvhio,  by  their  anerston,  have  been  set  fre« 
^fcaftfant  drudgery  (o  Uieir  txjc/u  and  their 
aSi^  ikuaJd  beaiow  •umc  lime  on  llictr  head*. 

B*  aiiM  eMKlnde,  that  Walur  would  be  upon 
^  Migfa  iaal^  aa  hi*  majraty  waa  upoti  hi*. 

Clarendon, 

^^««iea  fMtli  TOQod,  aa  wall  toward*  the  bttch 
■IHnaia  tka  iraMof  him  th«t  fpcaketh.  lo  docs  the 

Rt-  i»  !■*  ^I't*  ntany  back  echoes  to  the  place 
tf^  itas4«  Bacon, 

Aad  all  '  .11  pf  wyndingsi* 

Ami  hMi  tca/r*  an  houaJ  by  smell 

Chafcdk^  -^    ........  iiil**  {ooui(!|i8  of  his 

M«  tmmi  can  Ur>»  nitama  that  once  are  goae  amis. 
^fiMlKrr.   Fatrit  QuocM. 
Al  Am  hoar  «(  drath,  all  friKnitthips  of  the  world 
tf  kte  a4t*«,  and  th«  whole  crrotiou  turns  its  buck 
p»  him.  Sovlh. 

M  pmt  maUtm,  ia«M  with  »  (real  bt«ri-«t.  can 
Ml  aa  advaatacw  with  a  nian,  but  fmui  his  eaprc- 
■B  af  i«a>««Liiijc  wiUiKut  hiuiMlf.  Id. 

Mtak  yaa  akall  o«t  to  tlic  huase,  unleaa 
Yaa  aailrwak*  ikat  with  oie.  fiUbptarw. 

That  naa  thalt  he  my  throne, 
Wall.  I  «fll  kmtk  him  atrait.     O  'K«|irrance  ' 
Ki4  Jtadw  lead  Imn  fbrib  into  ihn  ixmI,        td. 


itc  haih  B  garden  circummur'd  with  brick, 
Whose  wc«t«m  side  is  with  a  vineynrd  hachf^.     Id. 
Ai  I  filrpl.  inptliuu;;hl 
Great  Jupiter,  upon  his  eagle  back'd, 
Appear'd  to  mi«.  Id. 

Belike  he  means 
liack'd  by  tlie  pow'r  of  Warwick,  that  fnhr  peer, 
T'  aspirt:  unto  llic  crown.  14, 

Yoy  are  strait  cnongli  in  the  thotildrr^,  ynn  rarr 
nnt  who  sees  your  back  ;  call  you  that  hai-kimj  of  your 
friend*?  a  pla|j;uc  upon  such  banking!  give  me  ihrtn 
that  will  face  mv.  Id. 

He  sent  many  lo  seek  the  ship  Ar^,  threati-nin; 
that    if  they  brought  not    boek  Medea,  tliey  rhoula 
mxSnt  in  her  stead.        HuUujH'i  Hutury  of  th«  WirtH 
"RTicro  they  are,  and  wny  they  came  not  hack. 
Is  now  the  labour  of  my  thoughts.  lUiltim 

Barb  to  thy  native  island  migbt'st  thou  sail 
And  leave  half-heard  the  meiaacholy  tale.      P0J14 

80  rag'd  Tydidos  boondleta  in  hxs  ire. 
Drove  armies  bach  and  made  alt  Troy  retire.       la 

This  Cwsar  found,  and  that  angrateful  age. 
With  losing  him  went  b<tek  to  blood  and  rage. 

WuUer 
I've  been  surpris'd  in  an  unguarded  hoar, 
Uut  must  noi  now  go  bach  ;   the  love,  that  lay 
Half  sronthirr'd  in  my  breast,  hat  broke  throufch  all 
Its  weak  restraints.  ^iidije« 

Huw  shall  we  treat  this  bold  aspiring  man? 
Success  still  follows  him,  and  hadu  his  crimes. 

Id 
To  thee,  Almighty  God  to  thee. 
Our  chiUhuod  wo  resign  ; 
Twill  pleaao  us  to  look  back  and  see. 
That  all  our  lives  were  thine.  tFaUi. 

First  Fear  hit  hand  its  skill  to  try. 
Amid  the  chords  bewildered  laid. 
And  back  recoil 'd  he  knew  not  why, 
E'en  at  the  sounds  himself  had  made. 

CvUiu* 
Direct  us  how  to  back  the  winged  horse  ', 
Favour  liis  flight  and  moderate  his  course . 

ILMoomwum. 

These  were  seconded  by  certain   dcmilaunces,  und 

both  bucked  with  men  at  arms.  Sir  J.  Haf/waTil. 

The  patrons  of  the  ternary  number  of  principles, 

and  tliosc  that   would  have  five  elements,  endearoar 

to  batk  their  experiments  with  a  specious  reason. 

BojfU. 

We  have  I  know  not  how  many  adages  to  back  th« 

reason  of  this  moral.  L'Eitrange. 

B.«cK,  in  the  menage,  and  among  farriets 
A  horse's  back  should  be  straight,  not  hollow, 
wiiich  is  called  saddle-backed :  horses  of  this 
kind  are  generally  light,  and  carry  tlieir  head^ 
high,  but  want  in  streiigth  and  service.  A  horse 
with  R  weak  back  is  apt  to  stumble.  In  the 
French  riding-schools,  to  raount  a  horse  n  «/•«,  is 
to  mount  him  bare-backed,  williout  a  saddle. 

To  Back  an  anchor,  in  maritime  aH'airs,  empcn- 
nrllrrunc  tmert,  Fr.  to  carry  out  n  small  ant-nor, 
as  the  stream  or  kedge,  ahead  of  tlie  large  one, 
by  which  the  ship  usually  ri«les,  in  onler  lo  sup- 

Kort  It,  and  prevent  it  bom  loosening,  or  cominj' 
oroe  in  bad  ground.  In  t^iis  situation  the  Intlci 
is  confined  by  dte  formrr.  in  the  same  manner 
tliat  the  >.hip  it  restrained  by  the  latter. 

'Vo  Hack  astern  in  rowmg,  u'ycr  i  cuUr,  Fr. 
is  to  manage  the  oars  in  a  direction  contrary  ta 
the  usual  inetliOti,  so  as  t}iut  the  boat  or  vism'I 
impressed  by  thrir  f«)rce,  shall  retreat  or  move 
with  her  stem  foreinott. 
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Back  llif»  starboanJ  onrs  !  scie  trihord  f  avcc  Us 
«i>ir<»»*,  Fr.  fho  command  to  confine  the  above 
inanageracDt  to  the  oars  on  the  n?ht  liand  side  of 
the  boat  only,  in  order  to  turn  her  round  more 
speedily  to  that  direction. 

To  Back  and  fill,  coiffcrctfmrttemr  Us  voiles, 
Fr.  is  an  operation  tjenerally  perfornjed  in  nar- 
row rivers,  when  a  sliip  lias  the  tide  in  her  favor, 
and  the  wind  is  against  her. — Exam.  '  We  were 
oblij^d  to  back  and  fill  occasionally  to  gel  up 
the  Thames.' 

To  Back  the  sails,  mettre  A  tcicr,  Fr.  is  to  ar- 
range them  in  a  situation  that  will  occasion  the 
ship  to  retreat  or  move  astern,  in  consequence  of 
the  tide  or  current  in  her  favor,  and  the  wind 
contrary,  but  light.  This  operation  is  particu- 
larly necessary  in  narrow  channels,  when  a  sliip 
is  carried  along  sideways  by  tlie  strength  of  that 
tide  or  current,  and  it  becomes  requisite  to  avoid 
any  object  that  may  intelrcept  her  course,  ai 
shoals,  or  vessels  under  sail,  or  at  anchor :  it  is 
»lso  necessary,  in  a  naval  engagement,  to  bring  a 
ship  back,  so  as  to  lie  oppposite  to  her  adversary, 
vhen  she  is  too  far  advanced  in  the  line;  and 
also  in  fleets  under  convoy,  where  ships  are  too 
much  crowde<l,  by  the  above  operation  they  may 
be  preserved  from  falling  aboard  each  other.  See 
the  article  Aback. 

Back  the  main-topsail  I  braue  U  grand  hunier 
tur  U  mdt !  Fr.  the  comraund  to  brace  that  siail 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  wind  may  exert  its 
force  against  the  fore-part  of  the  sail,  and  ,by 
thus  laying  it  aback  materially  retard  ihe  ship's 
course. 

Back,  or  Dutchman's  Cap,  an  islet  of  the 
Hebrides.     Long.  0°  27*  W.,  lat.  56°  59'  N. 

HACKAR,  or  Behxur,  a  district  and  town  of 
Ilindostan,  in  the  province  of  Moulian.  The 
town  is  situnted  on  an  island  formed  by  the  In- 
dus, near  its  junction  with  the  Dommoody  ;  for- 
nierly  it  was  called  Munsoonih,  and  had  a  strong 
fort.     Long.  70°  2'  E.,  lat.  28°  31'  N. 

BACK  BAR,  the  bar  m  a  chimney,  for  stu- 
pending  vessels  over  the  fire. 

BACK-BI\AR,  BACK-BERENn,  Backderokd, 
in  old  law,  a  criminal  caught  carrying  oif  some- 
thing on  his  back.     See  Backcarby. 

BACK'BITE,  p.        "J     From  back  and  bite. 

BACK'BjTf.B,  n.  t.        >  A  furailiar  term  for  the 

Back'sftinglv,  arfi.'.*  calumny  and  cnlum- 
niators  which  shun  the  presence  of  their  victims. 
To  censure  the  abseat ;  tlie  coward  who  defames 
in  the  dark. 

Tie  hi*  men  well  Dfcvy,  for  they  »re  arrant  knavn 
and  will  backbtu.  ShaMtpeare. 

Nobody  is  Imund  to  look  upon  his  haekbtter,  ot  his 
undemuner,  hi*  betrayer,  or  hi*  oppressor,  a*  bis 
friend.  South. 

BACK-BOARD,  in  maritime  affairs,  is  of  a 
semi-circular  figure,  placed  transversely  in  the 
after-part  of  a  boat,  like  the  back  of  a  chair,  to 
recline  against  while  sitting  in  tlie  st(?m  nheets. 

BACK-BOND,  in  Scots  law,  a  bond  gruued 
by  him  who  receives  a  deed  to  declare  the  pur- 
pose of  it,  and  to  bind  the  gr&nter  to  peHorm 
accordingly. 

"BACK'BON'F.,  m.  t,  from  back  oud  bone. 
Tbe  booe  of  the  back. 


Tho  haehbene  tlioutd  lx<  divided  iotoi 
for  commodious  beading,  and  nnt  to 
rigid  bone.  ' 

BAC K'C ARRY.    Ilaring  on  the  bad 

Manhood  in  his  forest  law*,  onteth  it  i 
tbe  four  rirciunManccs  or  cas«<,  wheieia  q 
may  arrest  an  offimder  ag^iinst  vert  or  ventif 
forest,  viz.  *tablt-«iand.  dog-dra«r,  fciottm 
bloody  hand. 

BACK'DOOR,  n.  I.  From  back  aa 
The  door  behind  the  hou.se ;  privy  pass^ 

The  procession  durst  not  return  by  (he  way 
but,  after  the  devotion  of  tbe  moukt,  paaaed 
haekdoor  of  the  convent. 

Popery,  which  is  so  far  shut  out  as  tMit  tS 
openly,  is  stealing  in  by  the  badutoor  of  slfcal 

A 

BACKER,  or  Bakker  (Jacob),  a  M 
portraits  and  history,  was  bom  at  Hwitl 
1609,  but  spent  the  greatest  part  of  hi) 
Amsterdam.  He  was  remarkable  for  an  > 
mon  readiness  of  hand  and  freedom  o| 
His  incredible  expedition  appeared  in  a  < 
of  a  lady  from  Ilaerlem,  whom  he  paintc4 
length,  and  began  and  finished  in  oil 
though  he  adorned  the  figure  with  rich  i 
and  several  ornamental  jewels.  He  also, 
historical  subjects  with  success ;  and  b( 
fine  picture  of  Cimon  and  Iphigenia. 
signing  academy  figures,  his  expression 
just,  and  his  outline  so  correct,  tltat  he  oi 
the  prite  from  all  his  competitors;  aitd  hi 
are  bought  up  at  very  high  prices  in  tl 
Countries.  "The  Carmelites  church  at  A 
has  a  capital  picture  of  his  of  the  Last  Jn^ 
He  died  in  1651. 

Backer,  or  Bakker  (Jacques, 
a  painter  of  history,  was  bom 
1 530,  and  learned  the  principles  of  \ 
his  fatlier,  who  was  very  knowing  is 
sion,  though  his  works  were  in  nc» 
lioru  Af^er  his  death  he  lived  with 
a  dealer  in  pictures,  who  avariciou 
to  keep  him  incessantly  employed, 
paintings  to  Paris  to  be  disposed  of, 
were  exceedingly  admired.  Tht  jndacioi 
eager  to  purchase  them ;  and  though 
actor  sold  the  m  at  a  great  price,  yet  thej 
not  proportionably  rewanJed,  but 
iu  the  some  depressed  condition, 
indeed  was  universally  allowed, 
and  the  narrowness  ol  his  circue 
universally  unknoi«n.  He  had  a 
manner  of  penciling,  and  a  tint  of  color  I 
extremely  agreeabl*?.     Hp  ''•■^'  "■  '  '•'•' 

B.\CKEHEEL,or   U 
a  painter  of  history,  bom 
ciple  of  Rubens,  at  the  same  time ' 
V\  hen  each  of  them  quitted  that 
commenced  painters,  Buckerwl  wu 
rior  to  V'andyck,  which  may  be  swn  ia  I 
of  the  former,  in  Uie  church  of 
monks  at  Antwerp.     He  had  likr^ 
poetry;  but  exercising  t'l 
writing  satires  against  ihr 
him  to  lly   from  .\ntwcrp.     .^aimr 
that  in  his  time  thf^re  wrre  sevco  or  t 
painters  of  thi^  name  in  Italy  aod 
tries. 

BACK£RGUNG£,  a  dtitiict 


i,or  Jatf 
at  AaH 
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knigal,  a  oonsiderabic  portion  of 
Bokia,  sitnated  near  lite  sea-side, 
^  overwhelmed  by  the  sen^  and 
tncovered  from  the  inundation: 
.»re,  however,  Tery  prnductive,  but 
b  inundations,  arc  very  unliealthy. 
t    settled   here  a  number  of  the 

I  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  the  year 
ritcd  by  the  nuwab,  Shaisti  Khan, 
Ija  of  Arracan,  and  enter  into  his 
ra  town  io  the  province  of  Bengal, 
pthct  120  miles  east  of  Calcutta  ; 
bee  of  the  English  magistrate,  and 
jry  considerable  trade  in  rice,  salt, 
kits.     Long.  89°  20'  E^   lat.  32° 

ulEWiiEFL,  for  laying  cordage, 
pd  ratline,  to  a  two-inch  rope,  is 
Ire  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  hung 
iMpn^hts^  fixed    by  tenons,  on  a 

fitted  by  a  knee  of  wood.  <  >Ter 
circular  frame,  called  the  head, 
whirls  (that  run  on  the  brasses), 
Hies,  secured  by  a  hasp  and  pin. 
ibi  by  means  of  a  leather  band  en- 
jbirU  and  wheel.  Three  of  the 
jlifd  when  hardening  the  strands, 
jrben  closing  the  rope,  the  strands 
■ether  on  it.  The  truck,  on  which 
[wheel  is  fixed,  runs  on  four  wheels, 
P  three-inch  oak  plank,  about  nine 
|lthirteen  inches  nroad  at  one  end, 
lies  brood  at  the  oilier. 

KND,  n.  i.  From  back  and  friend, 
•ards ;  that  is,  an  enemy  in  secret, 

■M  iiDportunitie*  of  t&lcbcuYn  and 
lat  fair  wordi  uid  profcMiont 

L'Kttrange, 
■Nk  tma  racroarhing  upon  the  civil 

I I  wko  an  htckfriemU  to  boUi  would 
nate.  SoHih. 

rMON,  n,  f.  From  tiach  gammcm, 
lattle ;  a  play  or  game  at  tables, 
het. 

kw  jrear  old  foe  the  hangman, 

»  hutk  ym  mt  hackgamm<m.  Hudibra*. 

M  arc  50U  with  the  vicar  of  the  pa- 

Fij  m\tk  him  at  baehgammonf     Svip. 
tf   ft    game    played    with    dice 
ht  l»-iimed  only  by  obseryation 
1  to  liave  been  invented 
.ireceding  tlie  Conquest. 
I  .  d  i>oc.  Taufiburdd,  cited 

1  .    i.  Rvo. 

k  plavi-d  with  dice,  u[>on  a  (able, 
p^  Th^.  labjp  i<  divided  into  two 
»•'     '  iwi'Tiiy-four   black 

'  A.     F.ach  adversary 

I  lite,  to  distinguish 

of  in  the  follywinu 

.  ...  I  ,.  ..I..  .  .  ,,,,f, 

t'le 

I"" 

• ,   thn^  u|>on 

''\t  tabic,  and 

'    rigiil-liund   l:ibl««, 

■  :ic  is  for  each  player 


to  bring  the  men  round  into  his  right  hand  tablt; 
by  throwing  with  a  pair  of  dice  thosf  throws 
that  contribute  towards  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  the  adversary  doing  the  like.  The  first 
best  tlvrow  upon  the  dice  is  esteemed  aces,  be^ 
cause  it  slops  the  six  point  in  the  outer  table,  and 
secures  the  cinque  in  the  tlirower's  table ;  whereby 
the  adversary's  two  men  upon  the  thrower's  ace 
point  cannot  gel  out  with  either  quatre,  cinque, 
or  six.  This  throw  is  an  advantage  often  given 
to  the  antagonist  by  the  superior  player.  When 
he  carries  his  men  home  in  order  to  lose  no 
point,  he  is  to  carry  the  most  distant  man  to  his 
adversary's  bar  point,  that  being  the  first  stage 
he  is  to  place  it  on ;  the  next  stage  is  six  points 
farther,  viz.  in  the  place  where  the  adversary's 
five  men  are  first  placed  out  of  his  tables.  He 
must  go  on  in  this  method  till  all  his  men  are 
brought  home,  except  two,  when  by  losing  a 
point,  he  may  often  save  the  gammon,  by  throwing 
two  fours  or  two  fives.  When  a  hit  is  only 
played  for,  he  should  endeavour  to  gain  either  his 
own  or  adversary's  cinque  point :  and  if  that 
fails  by  his  being  hit  by  the  adversary,  and  he 
finds  him  forwarder  than  himself,  in  that  case  he 
must  Uirow  more  men  into  Ihe  adveraaiy's  tables; 
which  is  done  in  this  manner :  he  must  put  a 
man  upon  his  cinque  or  bar  point ;  and  if  the 
adversary  fails  to  hit  it,  he  may  then  gain  a  for> 
ward  game  instead  of  a  back  game ;  but  if  the 
adversary  hits  him,  he  should  play  for  a  back 
game :  and  then  the  greater  number  of  men 
which  are  taken  up  makes  his  game  the  better, 
because  by  tliese  means  he  will  preserve  his 
game  at  home :  and  then  he  should  endeavour  to 
gain  botii  his  ailversary's  ace  and  trois  points,  or 
his  ace  and  deuce  points,  and  take  care  to  keep 
three  men  upon  the  adversary's  ace  point,  that  in 
case  he  hits  him  from  thence,  thai  point  fuay 
remain  still  secure  to  himself.  A  back  game 
should  not  be  played  for  at  the  beginning  of  a, 
set,  because  it  would  be  a  great  disadvantage, 
tlie  player  running  the  risk  of  a  gammon  to  win 
a  single  hit. 

A  variety  of  instructions  with  regard  to 
this  curious  game,  are  given  by  Mr.  lioyle, 
who  calculates  tlie  odds  of  the  game  witli 
great  accuracy.  The  following  particulars, 
however,  may  be  of  use  to  the  generality  of 
players.  If  a  player  has  tidcen  up  two  of  the 
adversary's  men,  and  liappens  to  have  two,  three, 
or  more  points  made  in  tiis  own  tables,  he  should 
spreaa  nis  men,  that  he  may  either  lake  a  new  point 
in  his  tables,  or  lie  ready  to  hit  the  man  wliidi  the 
adversary  may  hap[«n  to  enter.  If  he  finds,  upon 
the  adversary's  entering,  that  the  game  is  upon  a 
par,  or  tliut  the  advantage  is  on  his  own  side,  he 
should  lake  the  adversary's  man  up  wbeticver  he 
can,  it  beiny;  twenty-five  to  eleven  that  he  is  not 
Int :  e.xcept  when  he  is  playing  for  a  single  hil 
only  ;  then  if  playing  the  throw  otherwise  gives 
him  a.  better  cliance  for  it,  he  ought  to  do  il. 
As  It  is  five  to  one  flK",un5t  his  being  hit  wiili 
double  dice,  he  should  ne^er  be  deterred  from 
t.ikin'„'  up  any  one  man  of  the  adversary's.  If 
lit-  liiLs  t;iV.ci>  up  one  of  the  adversary's  men,  and 
sltuuld  happen  tu  huve  five  points  in  his  own 
tallies,  and  forced  to  leave  ablolout  ofhisubliu. 
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be  should  endeavour  to  leave  it  upon  doublets 
proferabh;  to  any  other  clianre ;  because  the  odds 
re  ihirty-five  ti:>  ouc,  lliat  lie  is  not  hit;  whereas 
t  is  only  seventeen  to  one  but  he  is   hit  upon 
[any  other  chance.     When  ihe  adversary  is  very 
[■lbrward,a  player  should  never  move  a  njuu  from 
Ibis  own  quatre,    trois,  or  deuce  points,  thinking 
to  bear  tliat  man  from  the  point  where  he  put  it, 
as  nothing  but  high  doublets  can  give  hitn  any 
chance  for  the  hit.     Instead  of  playing  an  ace 
or  a  deuce  from  any  of  those  points,  he  should 
*play  tlieiu  from   his  own  size  or  highest  points, 
[•o  that  throwing  two  fives,  or  two  fours,  his  size 
[and  cinque  poiuts  being  cased,  would  be  a  con- 
able  advantage  to  him  ;  whereas,  had  they 
loaded,  he  must  have  been  obliged  to  play 
Setwise.     It  IS  the  interest  of  the  adversary  to 
'  take  up  the  player  as  soon  as  he  enters.     The 
'  blot  should  be  left  upon  the  adversary's  lowest 
point ;    that  is  to   say,  upon  his  deuce   point 
,  Tallier  than  upon  his  trois  point ;  or  upon  his  trois 
P point  rather  tnan  upon  his  quatrc  point ;  or  upon 
Jits  quatre  point  preftirable  to  his  cinque  point, 
for  a  reason  before  zneotioned  :  all  the  men  the 
adversary   plays  upon   his  trois,   or  his  deuce 
points,  are  deemed  lost,  being  greatly  out  of 
play ;  so  that  those  men  not  having  it  in  their 
power  to  make  his  cinque  point,  and  his  game 
being  crowded  in  one  place  and  open  in  anotlier, 
'llie  adversary  must  be  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
player.     If  the  player  has  two  of  the  adversary's 
men  in  his  tables,  he  has  a  better  chance  for  a  hit 
than  if  he  had  more,  provided  his  game  is  for- 
warder titan  that  of  his  antagonist ;  for  if  he  had 
three  or  more  of  the   adversary's  men    in   his 
^'tables,  he  would  stand  a  worse  chance  to  be  hit. 
^Vhen  a  player  is  running  to  save  the  gammon, 
if  he  should  have  two  men  upon  his  icn  point, 
and  several  men  abroad,  although  he  should  lose 
one  point  or  two  in   putting  his  men  into  his 
tables,  it  is  his  interest  to  leave  a  man  upon  the 
adversary's  ace  point,  because  it  will  prevent  his 
adversary  from  bearing  his  men  to  tiic  greatest 
advantage,  and  at  the  same  time  the  player  will 
have  a  chance  of  the  adversary's  making  a  blot, 
which  he  may  chance  to  hit.     However,  if  a 
player  finds,  upon  a  throw,  that  he  has  a  proba- 
liilily  of  saving  his  gammon,  he  should  never 
wait  for  a  blot,  as  tlie  odds  are  greatly  against 
his  hitting  it,  but  should  embrace  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  following  are  directions  for  calculating  the 
odds  of  saving  or  winning  the  gammon.  Sup- 
pose tlie  adversary  has  so  many  men  abroad  as 
requires  three  Uirows  to  put  them  into  his  tables, 
And  at  tlie  same  lime  that  tlie  player's  tables  are 
made  up,  and  thai  he  has  Uiken  up  one  of  the 
adversary's  men  ;  in  this  case  ii  is  about  an 
equal  wager  tli;it  the  adversary  i^  garomooed. 
For,  in  all  probability,  the  j)layer  has  borue  two 
men  before  he  opens  Itis  tables,  and  when  he 
bears  tlie  third  man,  he  will  be  obli<jed  to  open 
his  size  or  cinque  point.  It  is  then  probable 
that  the  adversary  is  obliged  to  throw  twiw:  before 
lie  enters  Ins  men  in  tlie  player's  tables,  t\tici: 
more  before  he  puts  th.'it  man  into  his  own 
ixhics,  and  three  throws  more  to  put  tl'ic  men 
which  are  abroad  into  his  own  tables,  in  all 
•••ven  tlitows.     Now  iln>  player  having  twelve 


men  to  bear,  he  may  be  forced  to  make 
or  a  deuce  twice  before  he  can  bear  ail 
and  consequently  will  require  seven 
bearing  them  ;  so   that,  upon  the  wholeJ 
about  equal  whether  the  adversary  is  gami 
or  not.     Suppose  a  player  has  three  meni 
his  adversary's  ace  point,  and  five  points  in  1 
own  Uibles,  and  that  the  adversary  Ims  ti\_ 
men  in  his  tables,  three  upon  each 
highest  points.     Has  the  player  a  pr 
gammoniog  lus  adveisary  or  not  t 

For  bearing  three  men  from  his  6th  point  i 

From  his  5ih  point ,     ,    1 

From  his  4th  point  . 
From  his  3rd  point  . 
From  his  2ad  point 

In  I 

Bringing  his  three  men  from  the  adver- 
sary's ace  point  to  his  size  point  in 
his  own  tables,  being  eighteen  points 
each,  and  making  together 

There  must  remain 
It  is  plain  from  this  calculation,  that  tl 
has  much  the  best  of  the  probability  of 
mon,  exclusive  of  one  or  more  bh 
adversary  is  liable  to  make  ia  bi 
supposing   at  the  same  time  tne 
upon  an  equality.     Suppose  two  blou 
citherof  which  cannot  l>e  hit  but  by 
one  must  be  lut  by  throwing  eigtit 
by  throwing   nine  ;  so  that  the  adi 
only  one  die  to  hit  either  of  them.     W 
the  odds  of  hitting  either  of  them  ?    The  < 
of  two  dice  being  in  all 

The  chance  to  bit  6,  are  6  and  2  tmo 
5  and  3  twice        ....... 

2  Deuces 

2  Fours 

The  chances  to  bit  9  ate  6  and  3  twice 
5  and  4  twice        ....... 

2  Trois        ..... 

For  hitting  in  all       

Chances  for  not  hitting,  remain    .     . 

So  that  the  odds    are  twenty-liv*  to 
against  hitting  either  of  these  biotr 

This  metliod  may  be  taken  to  find 
odds  of  hitting  three,  four,  or  five  blol 
double  dice ;  or  blots  made  u|M>n  doni 
single  dice  at  the  same  time.     After  1 
how  many  chances  there  are  to  hit  inj  • 
blots,  they  must  be  added  altogetlierp  i 
subtracted  from  the  number  thirtY-«ia«  % 
the  chances  of  the  two  dices,  aadTthe  tfa 
solved. 

The  laws  of  Backgammon  arp,  t.  If 
is  taken  from  auy  point,  it  miu<t  b* 
two  men  arc  taken  from  it,  they 
played.     2.  A  man  is  not  supposed  I 
till  It  >s  placed  uiM»n  a  fvomt  and  < 
a  playL-r  has  unly  fuurtren  mrn  in  pt*7^ 
no    penally    intlicled,   brrau«e   by   bis 
wiUi  A  li'jkS  nunilHT  than   be  is  eat  ' 
ploys  to  t  diMd^iAiaKe,  for  want  of  ibe] 
man  to  make  up  his  toblak     4v  If 
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he"  hu  enterfcd  a  man 

[sf  coarse  he  was  oblig^ed 

niifrso  borne  must  be  entered 
\  ui%ersary's  tables  as  well  as  die 
p.  5.  irhe  lias  raisuken  hi:>  throw 
I,  and  b«  adversary  has  thrown,  it 
k  choice  of  either  of  tlie  players  to 
H  they  boUi  agree  so  to  do. 
ble  method  of  proLon;png  a  hit  at 
I,  &6brd»  a  case  of  instruction,  as 
teity ;  for  there  is  a  probability  of 
hit  last  by  one  of  the  players  for 
f  although  they  shall  both  play  as 
Suppose  B  to  have  borne  thirteen 
Mt  A  ttu  his  iif^n  men  in  B's 
ihrve  men  upon  his  size  point,  as 
bis  cinque,  quatre^  and  trois  points, 
lis  deuce  point,  and  one  unon  his 
%  ID  this  situation  can  prolong  it 
liis  fifieen  men  home,  always  se- 
tte  points  till  B  has  entered  his  two 

»t  them  upon  any  certain  point ; 
fained  that  point,  A  will  open 
Ir  trois  point,  or  all  of  them; 
its  one  of  them,  and  A,  taking 
two  or  thrae  men  in  D's  tables,  is 
Eian  ;  and  also  he  being  certain 
the  other  man,  has  it  in  his  power 
almost  to  any  length,  provided 
to  open  such  points  as  two 
or  two  irxes,  but  always  to 
deuce,  or  trois  points,  for  B  to  hit 

foUowiDg  tKD  critical  caies  for  & 
1.  Suppose  the  fore  game  to  be 
I,  4nd  that  all  his  men  are  placed  as 
pi  fourteen  of  hii  men  placed  upon 
ft  ace  |)oint,  and  one  man  upon  his 
ieuce  point,  and  B  is  to  throw; 
!  best  of  the  hit  f  Answer:  A  has 
t  gold  to  silrer :  because,  if  B  does 
I  ace  to  take  his  adversary's  deuce 
I i»  iwenty-five  to  eleven  against  him, 
I  up  B's  men  in  his  tables,  either 
naie  points  ;  and  then  if  B  secures 
or  trois  point,  A  will  put  as 
possible,  in  order  to  hit,  and 
game.  It  is  evident  that  the 
powerful ;  consequently,  who- 
becoroe  a  greater  proficient 
.  dim  he  could  by  any  other  means. 
lA  to  Imve  five  men  placed  upon  his 
V  nuny  upon  his  quatre  pointy  and 
iber  opon  his  deuce  point,  all  in  his 
At  tlie  same  time  let  us  suppose  B 
rata  placed  upon  A'a  ace  point,  as 
S'tUOM  point,  and  tho  same  number 
potat,  in  his  own  tables,  and 
as  usual  out  of  his  tables; 
'  the  hit  ?  Answer :  The  game 
J  piaincd  his  rinnue  and  quatre 
i  t^lrs ;  wliicli,  If  he  can  elfect, 
nen  froiu  A's  cmoue  iioiiii, 
advecBuy  to  blot  by  tlirow- 
,  Aoold  B  hit,  he  will  have  the 

LVEJl,  a  machine  long  used  in 

particularly  in  ILunp- 

SiUKX,  for  winDowiog  euro. 


All  imprjvfcilcotislruLUoii  uf  this  machine  wnspr(<. 
posed  by  Dr.  Hales  in  1747,  which  not  only  ren- 
derwd  it  fit  for  winnowing  corn  sooner  and  belter 
than  by  any  other  means  previously  used,  but  also 
for  clearing  it  of  the  very  small  com,  seedf ,  sniui- 
balls,  8cc.     It  has  however  been  since  improved. 

B.\CK11UUSE,  71.  «.  From  back  and  house. 
The  buildings  behind  the  chief  part  of  the  house. 

Thrir  bachhoutet,  of  more  npceuary  than  cleanly 
service,  u  kitchens,  stables,  an  climbed  up  unto  by 
ttept.  t'arew. 

BACKHUYSEN  (Ludolph).  ati  eminent 
painter,  bora  at  Embden,  in  1C31,  who  received 
his  earliest  instruction  from  Albert  \'an  Evcr- 
ding*?!! ;  but  acquiretl  his  principal  knowledgre 
by  frequenting  the  painting  rooms  of  different 
m:isiers.  One  of  these  w;is  Henry  Dubhcls, 
whose  skill  in  his  art  was  j;reat ;  and  he  was 
equally  communicative  of  his  knowledge  to 
others.  From  hmi  Backhuysen  obtuned  mote 
benefit  than  from  all  the  painters  of  his  tune. 
His  subjects  were  sea-pieces,  ships,  and  sea-poris. 
He  had  not  practised  long  when  he  became  the 
object  of  general  admimtion ;  so  that  his  draw- 
ings were  sought  after,  and  several  of  them  were 
bought  up  at  100  florins.  He  studied  nature  at- 
tentively in  all  her  forms ;  in  gales,  calms,  stonns, 
clouds,  rocks,  skies,  lights,  and  shaduws  ;  and 
expressed  every  subject  with  so  sweet  a  pencil, 
und  such  transparence  and  lustre,  as  placed  hini 
above  all  the  artists  of  his  time,  except  the 
younger  V'andervelde,  It  was  a  frequent  custom 
with  Backhuysen,  whenever  he  could  procure 
resolute  mariners,  to  go  to  ^ea  in  a  storm,  to 
store  his  mind  with  images  directly  copied  from 
nature ;  and  the  moment  he  landed,  impatiently 
to  run  to  his  palletteto  delineate  t)iose  incidents  of 
which  the  traces  raiglit,  by  delay,  be  obliterated. 
He  perfectly  understood  the  manage  mont  of  the 
Chiaro-scuro,  and,  by  his  skill  in  that  part  of  his 
art,  gave  uncommon  force  and  beauty  to  his  ob- 
jects. His  works  may  easily  be  distinguished  by 
the  freedom  and  neatness  of  his  touch,  the  clear- 
ness and  natural  agitation  or  quitscence  of  the 
water,  a  peculiar  tint  in  his  clouds  and  skies, 
and  tlie  exact  proportions  of  his  ships.  lie 
painted,  for  the  Burgomasters  of  Amsterdam, 
a  large  view  of  the  city,  for  which  ihey'ijave  him 
1300  guilders,  and  oAcrwaids  presented  it  to  the 
king  of  France.  No  pamier  was  ever  w.ire 
honored  by  the  visits  of  kings  and  princes  than 
Backliuysen  ;  the  king  of  Prussia  was  one  of  the 
number;  and  Peter  the  Great  oflen  endeavoured 
to  draw  after  vessels  which  he  had  dcsigneil. 
He  died  in  1709. 

BACKING.  See  lionsEMAjisuiF. 
Bacsixt.  Wabbants,  in  law,  denotes  tiie 
signing  of  such  as  have  been  isisued  by  a  justice 
of  the  peace  in  one  county,  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  another,  which  is  ncces«uy  before  ihoy 
can  be  executed  tliere.  Tliis  practice  is  autliotiscd 
by  statutes  23  Geo.  II.  c.  '26.  and  24  Geo.  II. 
c.  55. 

BACKNANG,  a  town  in  the  kJn-dora  of  Wir- 
lembcrx,  circle  of  Ueilbronn,  and  district  of  the 
LowtT  Neckar.  It  lies  on  tlie  Mnrr,  und  con- 
tains 302U  inhabitants,  nuny  uf  whom  ani 
MtKillcii-wcavcrt  und  taimcts.  Fi^ht  tuiU-t  east 
of  MafLali,  and  twelve  nortli-tosl  of  Stuigard. 
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B,\CK-PAINT1NG,  the  method  of  painting 
mezzotiiito  prints,  pasted  on  trliws,  wiiJi  oil-colors. 
.See  Mkzzotimto.  It  consists  cliit-fly  in  laying 
the  print  upon  a  piece  of  crown-glxss,  of  such  a 
size  as  (its  It.  To  do  this,  tlie  print  should  be 
laid  in  clean  water  for  two  days  and  nights,  if 
the  print  be  on  very  strong,  close,  and  hard 
gummed  puper;  but  if  upon  an  open,  soft, 
sputiuy  paper,  two  hours,  or  more,  will  soine- 
timM  suffice.  T\\e  paper  or  picture  having  been 
Bufficienlly  soaked,  take  it  out  and  lay  it  upon 
two  sheets  of  paper,  and  cover  it  with  two  more ; 
and  let  it  lie  there  a  little  to  draw  out  the  mois- 
ture. In  the  mean  time,  take  the  gldss  the  pic- 
lure  is  to  be  nut  upon,  and  set  it  near  the  fire  to 
warm  ;  tike  Strasburg  turpentine,  warm  it  over 
the  fire  till  it  is  grown  fluid,  then,  with  a  hog's- 
liair  brusli,  spread  the  turnenline  very  smoothly 
and  evenly  oa  the  glass.  Fhen  take  tlie  mezzo- 
liuto  print  from  between  the  papers,  and  lay  it 
upon  the  ghtss ;  begmning  first  ut  one  end,  rub> 
bins  it  down  gently  till  it  lie  cloje,  and  there  be 
no  wind  bUtddors  between.  After  this  rub  or 
roll  off  the  pap<!r  from  tlve  back  of  the  print,  till 
it  looks  black,  i.  e.  till  nothing  appears  but  the 
print,  like  a  thin  film  let\  upon  the  glass,  and  set 
it  aside  to  dry.  Then  varnish  it  over  with  some 
white  transpurent  varnish,  that  the  print  may  be 
seen  through  it ;  and  it  is  then  tit  for  painting. 
The  utmost  care  is  necfrssary  in  rubbing  or  rolling 
the  paper  off  the  print  so  as  not  to  tear  it,  es- 
pecially in  tlie  light  parts.  Or  the  prints,  instead 
of  being  soaked,  may  be  rolled  up  and  boiled  for 
about  two  hours,  more  or  less,  accorrling  to  the 
quality  of  the  paper ;  and  that  will  render  it  as 
fit  for  rxibbing,  rolling  or  peeling,  as  the  other 
method.  This  being  done,  and  the  oil-colors 
prepared,  ground  very  fine,  and  tempered  up 
very  stiff,  lay  on  the  back  of  the  transparent 
prints  such  colors  as  each  part  requires ;  letting 
the  ma<(ter-lines  of  the  print  still  guide  the  pen- 
cil ;  and  thus  each  particutar  color  will  lie  fair  to 
t}>e  eye  on  the  other  side  of  the  glass,  and  almost 
as  well  as  a  painted  piece,  if  it  be  done  neatly. 
The  shadows  of  the  print  are  generally  sufficient 
for  the  shadow  of  every  color ;  but  if  it  is  wished 
to  give  a  shadow  by  the  pencil,  let  the  shadows 
be  laid  nn  first,  and  the  other  colors  afterwards. 
in  this  kind  of  back-pViniing  it  is  not  necessary 
to  lay  on  the  colors  very  smooth.  A»  the  chief 
aim  is  to  have  the  colors  appear  well  on  the  fore- 
side  of  the  print,  all  thai  is  necessary  is  to  lay 
the  colors  on  tliick  enough,  that  its  body  may 
strike  the  color  of  it  plainly  through  the  glass. 

BACK'PIECE,  j».  I.  From  back  and  piece. 
The  piece  of  armour  which  covers  the  back. 

The  mor«ing  OxU  he  wM  to  jotu  battle,  hi*  mx- 
nourer  pat  on  Lis  backpitet  before,  and  hi*  breast- 
plAie  Uhincl  Camdeit. 

BACK-QUADRANT,  the  same  with  Bac»- 
trtAtv.    Sue  QtJAiift4NT. 

BACK  arV'EK,  a  river  of  Maryland,  which 
runt  into  the  Chesapeake. 

BAt^k'UOOM,  n.  »,  From  back  aad  roonu 
A  room  behind ;  not  in  the  front. 

If  y.m  b**!-  »   fnir  praaprct  h*rVwardt  of  gsrtleiu, 
il  uitiy  bn  cvuviinirol  ta  nakc  biukroomt  the  lai^psr. 
Mvj.  Utvk.  Kmaan. 


BACK'SLIDE,w.n.  ^  From  bat 
Back'slider,  n.«.  >To  retroan 
BArit'<;LioiNO.  Jgion,      Ei 


BACKS,  among  dealers  in  U 
thickest  and  best  tanned  hides,  txsed 
soles  of  shoes. 

BACK'SIDE,  H.  t.     From   back 
The  hinder  part  of  auy  thing ;  the  hi 
an  animal ;  the  yard  or  ground  bchin 

If  the  quicksilver  were  rubbed  irota  ihi 
the  speculum,  the  giM*  would  c»um  tb« 
of  colours,  but  mote  faint  j  the  phcnnmi 
not  upon  the  quicksilver,  noleaa  ao  f ar  ■> 
the  reflection  of  the  bttcktitU  of  the  glaM. , 

A  poor  ant  carries  a  grain  of  com,  cU| 
wall  with  her  head  dowawarda  aod  her  J 
wards. 

The  wash  of  pastures,  iif^lds,  rnronl 
streets,  or  bachtidet,  are  of  |^at  advmi 
eorts  of  land. 

BACK-SINEWS  op  a  Honst,  th 
tendons  of  the  foot,  placed  liehind  th 
and  very  frequently  injured  by  ovc 
The  inflammation  hereby  produced 
moved  in  the  first  instance  by  em< 
astringent  cataplasms. 

BACK'SLIDE,w.n.  )_From  back 
rctrosrrai 
gion.  Exc 
scriptural  and  theological  terra, 
signification,  as  employed  by  divines,  I 
tacy  as  slated  by  Dr.  .Fohnson,  but  i 
to  it.  It  supposes  a  religious  prof 
vauced  to  a  state  of  spirituality  and  o 
and  a  receding  from  that  state  in  a 
less  degree  in  principle  or  pructioe :  I 
not  amount  to  a  total  abajadonment  tH 

The  ImduUder  in  hia  heart  ihail  bt  fill 
own  ways. 

"Hky  bacluliding  thall  reprove  thee. 

Remember  thy    Ixictuliding*  from  me  ; 
them ;  confess  them  before  me ;  and  loi 
enable  thee  to  take  thy  steps  with  mart  fi 
to  offer  up  thy  praypra  with  mote  ipiritM 

BACK'STAFF,  n.  «.  From  back 
because  in  taking  an  observation,  Uh 
back  is  turned  toward  the  sun.  An, 
useful  in  taking  the  sun's  altitude  | 
was  sometimes  calUd  Davis's  quadra 
inventor,  captain  .lohn  Davis,  a  W«l< 
a  celebrated  navigator,  who  prodooi 
llieyear  1590. 

This  instrument  consista  of  two 
arches  of  box-wood,  and  three  vanrs  : 
the  longer  radius  is  of  30*^,  and  ib^ 
making  between  them  90  \  or  a  qtix 
the  vane  at  the  centre  is  called  the  ha 
that  on  the  arch  of  GO''  ili4>  shade-VHi 
on  the  other  arch  the  sight-vane.  Il  i 
sary  to  give  a  more  minute  descrip 
more  complete  and  accurate  iiisliul 
entirely  superseded  the  use  of  thii. 

BACK-STAIRS,  n.  s.  From  bask 
The  private  stairs  in  the  bouse. 

1  luademu  the  practi*^  which  hath  Uu 
the  coun  at  the  hadutairt,  thai  aann 
aherifis  gnt  out  of  (he  bill. 

BACK'STAVS.  n  *.  From  bwdk 
Ropes  or  stays  which  keep  the  oaau 
from  pitching  forward  or  o^erboaml. 

Tht  Backstays  Fr.  go/Aim t—a 
ropes  extending  from  the  top-mm 
the  stirlwanl  nnd  lathoard  siaes  o4 
whertt  tliey  are  fuUior  cxtiradcd  to! 
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con  J   the    efforts   of    ihc 
the  niost-s  when  stmined 

innjiu  01  >  '"     '1  Mrin<l. 

Tllljr  IR   w>ii  uished  into  breast- 

tod  iiiv,-..,iv«,uy»;  ihe  intent  of 
haa^  to  sustain  the  mast  when  the  ship 
■poo  •  wind ;  or,  in  other  terms,  when  the 
triad  acb  upon  Ae  ship  sideways ;  the  second  is 
lo  fwble  lier  to  carry  sail  when  the  wind  is 
finhn  ail ;  afid  the  third  kind  take  their  name 
tn  being  bhiiled  or  changed  from  one  side  to 
ikolbtr,  u  occasion  requires.  There  are  also 
titibtsyt  for  the  top-^lant-niasts,  in  large 
dhr{M,«hid)  are  fixed  in  the  same  manner  with 
tMt  of  th«  top-masts. 

A  pif  of  backstays  is  usually  formed  of  one 
np»iriiidi  is  doobled  in  the  middle,  and  fis- 
indlka*  «o  as  to  form  an  eye,  which  passes 
019  tttt  masi-liead,  from  whence  the  two  ends 
Ittf  down,  ■aid  are  stretched  to  tlte  channels, 
tf  dwi  tyes  and  lanyards.  See  tli«  article 
uuv-nu,  he. 

BiCUTftV  Stool,  a  short  piece  of  plank, 
ivd  foe  ihe  security  of  the  dead-eyes,  and 
fUm  far  (he  backstays,  ihoug^h  sometimes  the 
dMndi  vt  l«ft  lon^  enough  at  the  after  end,  for 
*(  bdslays  to  be  fitted  dtereto. 

A&rKSWORD,  n.  s.  From  back  and  sword. 
Amerd  with  one  sharp  edge. 

laO  dmaled  not  old  Lcwii  at  baektuwrd. 

Arbulhmot. 

^  %ka  Ties,  in  Scots  law,  a  lease  granted  by 
■|Bppceror  heritable  creditor,  who,  instead  of 
^^^Bia(  the  mortgagv  lands,  grants  a  rent 
^^B|lft  tb*  rcverMr  or  heriuble  debtor,  for 
^^^Ppt  ti  M.  etftain  sum  in  name  of  tack  duty. 

^^nO&'WAED,  n.i,9dv,tL  adj.-x  From  back, 
BacCw  4AB«,  I  and  peapz*, 

Btfx'wAantT,  adv.  1  Sax.  that  is, 

Htfa'w A  aox  rm,  m.  t.  3  towards  the 

Wk;  eaaciwy  to  forward.  Backward,  as  an 
"iivAv  ifaftom*  nmply  the  manner  of  going ; 
ad  it  A^Mgnishrd  from  back,  thus :  a  person 
^■islack  vfco  does  not  wish  to  be  in  the  way ; 
^  BMi  btekwanl  when  be  does  not  wish  to  turn 
Iki  Mdk  Ml  aa  object.  As  an  adjective,  its  mean- 
Be  i*  uamlling,  or  averse.  And  hence  it  is 
*n  aHd  ia  llie  Miue  of  hesitating,  dilatory. 
Saw  a  i|ynlMiMiou»  and  in  growth.  The  sub- 
*>n«H  luc  llMir  liienl  and  nguraiive  meaning 
foa  ^  adverb  and  the  adjectire. 
tky««ai  iiiJMird.  tad  ilwir  ht**  mnt  haeh- 

All  Atap  an  rca^lji  H  our  mi«c!«  be  so  -. 
INfllA  A*  aaa  whoM  atiail  it  harkwartt  now. 

SKtJitpfatc. 

It  iAmM  tsm  dbn,  Uut  Oobbtn'*  tail  grow*  httch- 

mi.  ItL 

Vlut  MaM  ihov  cIm 
ia*»AMfelM*>wddrB)tyMiartiai«T  U. 

Tl«  HioimniM  kight 
mnA  sites  wU  banes  IfAwrrfj  but  ^  wane 
It^i  tkoa  kikiad.  MiUv^ 

Thia  Aafttikg  ftf«  frooi  b«r  Bialign«nl  eyca, 
fW  CMt  kite  liirtMwtd  u  Lc  •txmre  to  rue. 

Dryitn. 
yitr  am  Maapd*  imtmmti  tp  lay  bold  of  thb  udv. 


The  thing  Ky  w)>icli  wo  aro  apt  \ty  racQSC  our  i 
warHncM  to  pooil   works,  is  tlii<   ill-snccrss  Ihac  tinth 
beea  observed  to  nttend  well-tjccig^nin;  cbaiilicv    14, 
Citiei  laid  wivuo,  they  storm 'd  the  dciu  and  cavra 
For  wiiicr  brutes  mr«  hat^lanard  to  be  sjatm.  Pope. 

Our  Diulability  makes  the  friends  of  our  nation 
haelopard  lo  engai^c  with  us  in  alliances.  Additon. 

It  often  fall*  out  that  the  tMcAword  learacr  make* 
amrnds  anolhrr  way.  Soi4h, 

To  in-ove  tlie  pocsibility  of   a  thinjK.  there  is  no  «• 

gnmeot  to  that  which  1ook«  iocAu-onif ;  for  what  Las 

been  done  or  noffercd  may  certainly  be  doao  or  solTcr- 

ed  again.  U, 

Like  Nomid  lions  by  the  bunten  cbas'd, 

Thmigh  they  do  Oy,  yet  hmokwar^p  do  go 

With  proud  aspect,  disdaining  greater  haste. 

The  mind  it  Itackyford  to  undergo  the  (atigae  of 
weighing  ever}-  argument.  WattM, 

BACK-WORM.    SeeFiL*N0Etis. 

BACO,  a  town  of  Mindoro,  one  of  the  Philip, 
pines,  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  residence  of 
a  Spanish  judge.  The  environs  are  well  watered 
by  springs  from  the  mountains,  which  are  covered 
by  sarsaparilla.     Long,  lai*  b'  E.,  lat.  13°  18'  N, 

Baco,  in  old  Latin,  a  fat  hog. 

BACOBA,  in  botany,  a  name  by  wnich  some 
authors  call  the  banana  tree,  or  musa  fructu 
breviori. 

BACON  (Anthony),  tlie  son  of  Sir  Nicola.1,  and 
elder  brother  to  the  celebrated  lord  chancellor, 
was  bom  in  1558,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 
He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  travelling,  and  thus 
became  personally  acquainted  with  most  of  die 
literati  ot  his  age.  In  1579,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  resided  for  some 
time ;  and  thence  to  Bourges  and  Geneva,  where 
he  lodged  at  tlie  house  of  tlie  celebrated  Theodore 
Beza.  From  Geneva  he  successively  removed 
to  Montpelier,  Marseilles,  Bourdeaux.and  Monl- 
auban,  sometimes  communicating  intelligence  of 
importance  to  England,  In  1585  he  visited 
Jlcnry,  kin^j  of  Navarre,  afterwards  the  great 
Henry  IV.  of  Ftance,  who  was  then  at  Beam ; 
and  became  acquainted  with  the  learned  Lam- 
bert Dansus,  who,  .as  a  mark  of  esteem,  dedicated 
several  of  his  works  to  him.  His  health  (ailing, 
he  returned  to  England  iu  February,  1591-2 ; 
and  in  1595  took  up  his  residence  at  Eiisex  house, 
where  he  carried  on  a  most  eitensive  corre»- 
pundence  with  the  foreign  literati,  and  amooc 
others  with  king  Henry  IV.  The  time  aoa 
place  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

Bacon  (Francis),  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England,  under  king  James  1.  was  son  of  Sit 
Nicholas  Biicon,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  An. 
thony  Cook,  eminent  for  her  skill  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  He  was  bom  in  1650;  and  showed  stich 
marks  of  genius  that  he  was  taken  notice  of  by 
Queen  Elitabeth  when  very  young.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge;  and 
made  such  progress  in  his  studies,  that,  before 
he  was  sixteen,  he  hud  not  only  ttaversod  the 
whole  circle  of  the  liberal  arts  as  then  taught, 
but  began  ic  perceive  those  impi-rfections  iu  tlie 
reigning  philosophy  which  he  afterwards  so  ef- 
fectually exposed.  On  his  leaving  the  univer- 
sity his  father  sent  him  to  France ;  where,  before 
he  //as  ninrtceii  year^  of  a^e,  he  wrote  a  gt neral 
view  of  the  suie  of  Europe  :  but  Str  Nicholas 
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dyingf  h^  ^'^  obliged  suddenly  to  return  to 
England,  when  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  common  law,  at  Gray's-Inn.  At  this 
period  the  famous  Earl  of  Essex,  who  could  dis- 
tinguish merit,  entered  into  intimate  friendship 
with  him ;  zealously  attempted,  though  without 
success,  to  procure  him  the  office  of  queen's 
solicitor ;  and,  in  order  to  comfort  his  friend  under 
tlie  disappointment,  conferred  on  him  a  present 
of  land  to  the  value  of  £l800.  Bacon,  notwith- 
standing the  E^l's  friendship,  and  even  the  early 
prepossession  of  her  majesty  in  his  favor,  met 
with  many  obstacles  to  his  preferment  during  her 
reign.  His  enemies  represented  him  as  a  specu- 
lative man,  whose  head  was  filled  with  philo- 
sophical notions,  and  therefore  more  likely  to 
perplex  than  forward  public  business.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  lord  treasurer  Burleigh 
obtained  for  him  the  reversion  of  register  to  the 
star  chamber,  worth  about  £1600  a-year,  which 
only  fell  to  him  about  twenty  years  after.  He 
did  not  obtain  any  other  preferments  from 
queen  Elizabeth;  though,  ir  obedience  to  a 
sovereign  in  the  most  disagreeable  of  all  offices, 
viz.  the  casting  reflections  on  a  deceased  friend, 
entitled  him,  he  might  have  claimed  it.  The 
people  were  so  clamorous,  even  against  the  queen 
nerself,  on  the  death  of  Essex,  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  adminis- 
tration; and  to  Bacon  was  assigned  this  disgrace- 
ful task.  Upon  the  accession  of  James  he  was 
soon  raised  to  considerable  honon ;  and  wrote  in 
&vor  of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Scot- 
land and  England.  In  1C16  he  was  sworn  of 
the  privy  council.  He  then  applied  himself  to 
the  reducing  and  recomposing  the  laws  of  England. 
When  attorney-general,  he  distinguished  hims4?lf 
by  his  endeavours  to  restrain  duelling,  then  very 
frequent.  In  1617  he  was  appointed  lord  keeper 
of  the  great  seal;  and,  in  1618,  lord  chanceUor 
of  England,  and  created  Lord  Verulara.  In  the 
midst  of  these  honors,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
bnsuicss,  he  forgot  not  his  philosophy,  but  in 
1620  published  his  great  work  Novum  Organum. 
In  1621  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
Viscount  St.  Albans,  and  appeared  with  great 
splendor  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment ;  out  soon  after  met  with  a  severe  reverse  of 
fortune .  For  about  tlie  twelfth  of  March,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  commons  being  appointed 
to  inspect  the  abuses  of  courts  of  justice,  the 
chancellor  was  openly  accused  of  corruption,  and 
the  king  is  said  to  have  positively  enjoined  him 
to  submit  t)  his  peers,  promising  to  reward  him 
afterwards!  The  chancellor,  though  he  fore- 
saw his  apprtntching  ruin  if  he  did  not  plead  for 
himself,  resolved  to  obey ;  and  the  house  of  peers, 
on  the  3d  of  May,  1621,  gave  judgment  against 
him,  '  that  he  should  be  fined  1'40,000,  and  re- 
main prisoner  in  the  tower  during  the  king's 
pleasure;  should  for  ever  be  incapable  of  any 
office,  place,  or  employment  in  tlie  state,  and 
that  he  should  never  sit  in  parliament,  or  come 
within  the  verge  of  the  court.'  Tiie  fault  which, 
next  to  his  ingratitude  to  Essex,  thus  tarnished 
the  glory  of  this  illustrious  man,  is  said  to  have 
principally  proceeded  from  his  indulgence  to  his 
servants,  who  made  a  corrupt  use  of  it.  One  «lay, 
duiiog  his  trial,  passing  tlirough  a  rooi\)  where 


several  of  his  domestics  were  sittiiw,  upon  their 
rising  up  to  salute  him,  he  said, '  Sit  down,  my 
masters ;  your  rise  hath  been  mv  &11.'  And  we 
are  told  by  Rushworth,  in  his  hbtorical  collec- 
tions, '  that  he  treasured  up  iiothiiu[  for  himself 
or  family,  but  was  over-indmgent  to  nia  servants, 
and  connived  at  their  takings :  they  were  nrofiue 
and  expensive,  and  had  at  their  command  what- 
ever he  was  master  of.  The  gifts  taken  were  for 
the  most  part  for  interlocutory  orders.  His  de- 
crees being  generally  made  with  so  much  equity, 
that  though  gifb  rendered  him  suspected  ot  iiw 
justice,  yet  never  any  decree  made  by  him  was 
reversed  as  unjust.'  It  was  peculiar  to  this  great 
man  (say  the  authors  of  the  Biog.  Brit.)  to  have 
nothing  narrow  and  selfish  in  his  coropositioa: 
he  gave  away  without  concern  whatever  he  \m- 
sessed ;  and  believing  other  men  of  the  same 
mould,  he  received  with  as  little  consideration. 
He  retired,  after  a  short  imprisonment,  from  tie 
engagements  of  an  active  life,  to  the  shade  of  a 
contemplative  one,  which  he  had  alwajrs  lovei 
The  king  remitted  his  fine,  and  he  was  sum- 
moned to  parliament  in  the  first  year  of  Kiif 
Charles  I.  In  his  recess  he  composed  the  greatex 
part  of  his  English  and  Latin  works,  and  it  if- 
pears  from  them  that  his  thoughts  were  still  btt, 
vigorous,  and  noble.  The  last  tliree  years  of  kit 
life  he  devoted  wholly  to  his  studies.  lie  died 
in  1626;  and  was  buried  in  St  Michael's  chvrdk 
at  St.  Albans,  where  a  monument  of  white  mar- 
ble was  erected  to  him  by  Sir  Thomas  Meautn', 
formerly  his  secretary.  A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  was  published  at  London  in  1740. 
Addison  has  said  of  him,  that  he  had  the  sooai, 
distinct,  comprehensive,  knowledge  of  Aristnile, 
with  all  the  beautiful  light  graces  and  emUjhi^ 
ments  of  Cicero.  Mr.  Walpole  calls  him  the 
prophet  of  arts,  which  Newton  was  afterwsuds 
to  reveal;  and  adds,  that  his  Junius  and  hu 
works  will  be  universally  admired  as  Iodj  ai 
science  exists.  We  must  add,  frum  anotlKr 
writer,  with  regret,  '  as  lung  as  ingratitude  ami 
adulation  are  despicable,  so  long  shall  we  ia0M3« 
the  depravi^  of  this  great  man's  heart.  Alat! 
that  he,  who  could  command  immortal  bmc^ 
should  have  stoo])ed  to  the  little  aiuLition  tt 
power.' 

If  parts  allure  theo,  think  how  Bacon  thin'd  ; 
The  wiaett,  brightest,  meanest  of  maakiad.     P»pi> 

Bacon  (Robert),  a  divine  of  the  thiitefBtk 
c«.atury,  was  bom  about  1168.  He  studied  tf 
Oxford,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  (be 
quickness  of  his  parts.  Thence,  acconlint;  to  the 
custom  of  that  age,  he  removed  to  Paris,  whi.i» 
he  perfectetl  himself  in  all  the  branches  «if  learn- 
ing. After  his  return  he  settled  at  Oxford.  uJ 
read  divinity  lectures.  In  12.33  he  was  inaJr 
treasurer  of  the  cathedral  church  of  S;ilisburf; 
and  distinguished  himself  by  a  sermon  btk« 
king  Henry  111.  at  Oxford.  In  124U  he  \oA  hit 
great  patron  and  intimate  friend,  (klrannd,  anV 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  possibly  this  cmniiB- 
stance,  joined  to  his  love  of  a  retin-d  life,  mi,-!* 
induce  Bacon,  though  very  old,  to  enter  .iito  Ute 
order  of  I'rutrs  Preachers.  In  gratitude  to  Um 
archbi&hop,    Bacon  wrote  bis  life,  which  mu 
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eened.  He  wrote  also  many  other 
ecei,  and  died  in  12-18. 
Roger),  a  FnuiciM&n  friar  of  surpriung 
leaning ;  born  near  I  Ichester  in  Somer- 
1 1314.  He  studied  first  at  Oxford,  and 
at  Pan,  which,  in  those  tiroes,  was 
Jie  centre  of  literature.  Here  he  made 
progress  in  the  sciences,  that  he  was 
he  ginry  of  that  university,  and  much 
ly  several  of  his  countrymen,  particu- 


and  pallet  hung  up,  and  a  half  length  of  his 
mother  by  him. 

Bacon  (Sir  Nicholas),  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
seal  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  bom  at 
Chislehuist  in  Kent,  1510,  and  educated  at  Cam> 
bridge;  after  which  he  travelled  into  France, 
and  visited  Paris.  On  his  return,  he  settled  in 
Gray's  Inn,  and  quickly  distinguished  himself  so 
much,  that  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery 
of  St  Edmund's  Bury,  in  Suffolk,  he  had  a  grant 
ert  Grouthead,  afterwuds  bishop  of  from  king  Henry  VIII.  of  several  manors.  Two 
lis  friend  and  patron.  About  1240  years  after  he  was  made  attorney  in  the  court 
d  to  Oxford,  and,  assuming  the  Fran-  of  Wards,  a  place  both  of  honor  and  profit.  In 
»t,  prosecuted  experimental  philoso-  this  office  he  was  continued  by  Edward  VI.  and 
unremitting  ardor.  In  this  pursuit,  in  1552  he  was  elected  treasurer  of  Gray's  Inn. 
lents,  instruments,  and  in  scarce  books.  His  great  moderation  and  consummate  prudence 
,  he  spent,  in  the  space  of  twenty  years,  preserved  him  through  the  dangerous  reign  of 
tan  £2000,  which  was  given  him  by  queen  Mary.  In  the  very  dawn  of  that  of  Eliza- 
ie  hods  of  the  university.     But  such    betli  he  was  knighted ;  and  in  1558,  the  great 

seal  of  England  being  taken  from  archbishop 
Heath,  was  delivered  to  him  with  the  title  of 
lord  keeper,  and  he  was  made  one  of  the  queen's 
privy  council.  He  had  a  considenble  share  in 
the  settling  of  religion :  as  a  statesman  he  was 
remarkable  for  a  clear  head  and  deep  counsels : 
but  his  great  parts  and  high  preferment  were  &r 
ith  the  devil.  Under  this  pretence,  he  from  raising  him  in  his  own  opinion,  as  appears 
ined  from  reading  lectures ;  his  writings  from  the  modest  answer  he  gave  queen  Elizabeth, 
anetl  to  his  convent;  and,  in  1278,  he  when  she  told  him  his  house  at  Red-grave  was 
u  imprisoned  in  his  cell.  At  this  time  too  little  for  him :  <  Not  so,  madam,'  returned  he, 
ixty-foui  years  of  age.  Nevertiieiess,  'your  majesty  has  made  me  too  great  for  my 
mitted  the  use  of  his  books,  he  went  on  house.'  After  having  lield  the  great  seal  more 
ional  pursuit  of  knowledge,  conected  than  twenty  years,  this  able  statesman  and  faith- 
!r  labors,  and  wrote  several  curious  ful  counsellor  met  with  bis  death  by  falling 
A' ben  he  had  been  ten  years  in  con-    asleep  in  his  room  with  a  window  open,  and  tlic 


ary  talents^  and  his  astonishing  progress 
s,  which,  in  that  ignorant  s^,  were 
known  to  tlie  rest  of  mankind,  whilst 
1  the  admiration  of  the  more  intelligent 
d  not  fail  to  excite  the  envy  and 
his  illiterate  fraternity  ;  who  found  no 
in  propagating  the  notion  of  Bacon's 


Jerorocf  de  Ascoli  being  elected  pope, 
licited  his  holiness  to  be  released  ;  and 
.he  end  of  that  pope's  reign,  obtained 
f*.  He  spent  Ovt  remainder  of  his  life 
illcgf  of  his  order,  where  he  died  in 
tlie  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
I  the  Franciscan  church.  Such  are  tlie 
ciilars,  which  the  most  diligent  re- 
havc  been  able  to  discover  concerning 

LTc:it  man ;  who,  like  a  single  bright 
d.irk  hemisphere,  shone  forth  in  an  age 
ncc  and  superstition,  tlie  light  and  glory 
intry.  His  works  are:  1 .  F.pistola  fra- 
ri  liiiroiiis,  de  Secretis  O^ieribus  Artis  et 
itdeNulliute  Magix.  Paris,  1542,  4to. 
03,  8vo.  2.  Onus  Majus.  l.ond.  1733, 
shed  by  Dr.  Jelib.  3.  Tliesaurus  Che- 
rancf.  1603,  lOJO.  This  was  probably 
r's  title ;  but  it  contains  sovcml  of  our 

troatittr*  oil  this  sulijt^ct.  There  arc 
■iiiaiii  HI  diilerent  libraries  several  ma- 
;  of  hi:t  not  yel  puljlislied. 
I  'S^r  Nathaniel),  K.  li. and  an  excellent 
was  a  youngt-r  son  of  Sir  Nicliolas,  and 
:  "T  to  th(;  ^n-at  Fr.in<  i^  liacon.  lie 
I  aintinz  in   Italy ;  l>iit  his  iikuukt  and 

ap;.roai:hos  iieanrr  to  tlic  "jtylc  of  thu 

M.hi>ol.  Mr.  \V:il;ioK;  ohiicrxt's,  that 
inl,    where     he   liv*  d,    an;    preserved 

his  works;    ami  at  ( iurhatiiljury,    his 

'-■It.  is  a  lanre  picture  by  him  in  oil, 

ik-ma.d   with  a   dead   fowl,  ndiiiirahly 

In  ihp  «imc  hou^e  is  a  whole  leiv.:th 

\>y  himself,  drawn  on  paper,  his  sword 


current  of  fresh  air  blowing  in  upon  him.  He 
awoke  very  ill,  and  was  immediately  removed 
into  his  bed-chamber,  where  he  died  in  a  few 
days,  i.  e.  on  tlie  26th  of  February,  1578-9.  Ho 
was  buried  in  St.  Paul's,  where  a  monument  was 
erected  to  him,  which  was  destroyed  by  tlie  fire 
in  1666.  Sir  Nicholas  was  the  first  lord  keeper 
that  ranked  as  lord  chancellor.  He  was  twice 
married ;  by  his  first  wife  he  had  three  sons  and 
three  daughters ;  and  by  his  second,  two  sons, 
Anthony  and  Francis.  Sir  Nicholas  left  several 
manuscripts,  which  have  never  been  printed. 

Bacon  (John),  an  ingenious  sculptor,  bom  in 
Southwark  in  1740.  He  very  early  manifested 
an  inclination  for  drawing,  which  was  encou- 
raged by  binding  him  as  an  apprentice  to  a 
manufacturer  of  china,  at  Lambeth,  when  al)oiit 
fifteen  years  of  age.  Here  a  considerable  ])art  of 
his  employment  was  to  paint  on  ]>orcclain,  in 
which  he  improved  himself  so  much,  in  forming 
small  ornamental  pieces,  that  within  two  years 
all  the  models  of  the  manufactory  wen:  t  oiiiiiiilted 
to  him.  This  situation  alro  alForded  him  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  various  models  executed 
by  olhor  artists,  which  were  sent  to  a  nri'.;hhinir- 
ing  pottery  to  be  burnt.  In  17.'i»  he  obiaiiurd  a 
premium  from  the  sociity  for  tlie  c-iicoiira.-cnR-nt 
of  tliu  arts,  for  a  small  figure  of  I'eaLc,  after  tiiv 
manner  of  the  antique;  and  eii;!it  diliereiit  pre- 
miums afterwards  lor  other  figures.  Before  his 
appienticcship  was  out,  he  formed  a  design  of 
making  staturs  in  artificial  stone,  which  he 
aftLTwards  pcrfcctetl,  anrl  wliich  is  still  carried 
on  in  a  manufactory  in  the  New  Kuad,  wuli  suo> 
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ces9.  He  firat  began  to  work  in  marble  about 
1763»  and  soon  invented  an  instrument  for 
transferring  llie  form  of  the  model  to  the  marble 
(getting  out  tlie  points  a^  artists  call  it),  which 
other  sculptors  have  since  adopted.  In  1769  he 
received  trie  first  gold  medal  bestowed  by  the 
Royal  Society,  and  next  year  was  chosen  an 
msMciate.  The  exhibition  of  his  statue  of  Mars 
greatly  increased  liis  reputation ;  and  Dr.  Marlt- 
liam,  since  archbishop  of  York,  employed  him  to 
make  a  bust  of  the  kmg,  to  he  placed  in  the  hall 
of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  While  he 
was  modeUing  this  bust,  his  majesty  asked  him 
'  if  he  had  ever  been  out  of  the  kingdom;'  and 
receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative,  said,  *  I  am 
glad  of  it,  you  will  be  the  greater  honor  to  it.' 
By  the  execution  of  this  work  he  obtained  the 
royal  patronage,  and  was  employed  to  form 
another  for  the  University  of  Gollingen.  In  1777 
he  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  model  of  a  monu- 
ment, to  he  erected  in  Guy's  hospital  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  founder,  which  be  executed  in  such 
a  manner,  as  recommended  him  to  that  of  Lord 
Chatham,  at  Cuildhatl.  In  1778  he  became  a 
royal  academician,  and  finished  a  handsome  mo- 
nument to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Draper,  which  is 
in  Bristol  cathedral.  From  this  period,  his  works 
are  so  numerous,  that  we  can  only  mention  a 
few  of  the  principal : — Two  groups  for  the  top 
of  Somerset-house ;  a  statue  of  Judge  Blackstoue, 
for  Ail  Soul's  College,  Oxford  ;  another  of  Henry 
VI.  for  Eton  College ;  Lord  Chatham's  monu- 
ment in  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  Dr.  Johnson's 
and  Mr.  Howard's  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  He 
died  of  an  ioHammationin  his  bowels,  in  1799,  and 
left  a  widow  and  eight  children.  He  was  a  man 
of  most  excellent  character,  and  of  his  religious 
principles^  let  the  inscription  which  he  oraer^ 
to  be  placed  over  hit  grave  testify :  '  What  I  was 
as  an  artist,  seemed  to  me  of  some  importance 
while  I  lived;  but  what  I  really  was,  as  a  be- 
liever in  Christ  Jesus  is  the  only  thing  of  import- 
ance to  me  now.'  Mr.  Bacou  also  possessed 
respectable  literary  talents. 

Ba  cos,  n.  t.  probably  from  bakeo,  lliat  is, 
dried  flesh.  The  flesh  of  a  hog  salted  and 
dried. 

No  wine  ne  drtook  the,  ncyther  white  ne  red, 
B!r«  bord  «u  trrved  mo«t  witli  white  and  bUck 
Milk,  Mod  brown  bred,  in  which  ihc  fond  no  lack, 
Scindo  bacon,  and  ton-ieUme  aa  ey  or  twty  ; 
For  ihe  was  a*  it  wem  a  tnauner  dej!  Chavcfff, 

When  it  had  tUbbed  or  broke  m  head. 
It  WDold  icrape  trenchers  or  chip  bread  } 
Toast  cheese  or  hacom,  tho'  it  were 
To  bait  «  nM)ttM>*tr«p  it  would  not  cue, 

Budihrat. 

High  o'er  the  hearth  a  chine  of  baetm  hung, 

Good  old  Philemon  seized  it  with  a  prong. 

Then  cut  a  flice.  Jhyden. 

Bacon,   the  flesh  of  swine,  salted,    dried, 

tnd  cenenilly,  in  this  country,  smoked.    It  is  a 

coosiaerable  article  of  commerce :   we  shall  de- 

icribe  tho  most  approved  methods  of  preserving 

it;  Tiz.  that  adopted  in  Somerseuhire.     The  last 

three  months  of  the  year  are  selected  as  best 

adapted  for  curing  bacon  here.     When  a  hog  is 

killed    for    b.icon,    the  sides  are    laid    iit    |itr>je 

wpo<len  Irou^'hs,  and  sprint Itvl  all  over  with  b.iy 

■all;  tiiuB  they  aic  Iclt  fur  twcnty-luur  huiit».  to 


drain  away  the  blood  and  the  saperfluoni  jaioB, 
vVfter  Uiis  first  preparation^  they  should  h(  tlkei 
out,  wiped  very  (iry,  and  the  drainingi  imm 
away.  Next  some  fresh  bay-salt,  well  hauei  n. 
a  large  iron  frying-pan,  is  to  be  robbed  om  tb« 
meat,  until  it  has  absorbed  a  sufficient  <paot!tT, 
and  this  friction  repealed  four  succeMi»t  din, 
while  the  meat  is  turned  only  every  odor  dn. 
If  large  hogs  are  killed,  the  flitches  ahonilkf 
kept  in  brine  for  three  weeks,  and,  during  Ihs 
period,  turned  ten  limes,  then  taken  out,  nd 
thoroughly  dried  in  the  usual  manner;  for.unlat 
tliey  be  thus  managed^  it  is  impossible  lo  pit- 
serve  them  in  a  sweet  stale,  nor  will  then  fl»rof 
be  equal  to  those  properly  cured. 

As  the  nrtiservation  of  the  salt  used  m  Ibb 
process,  when  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  nay 
be  an  object  of  economy,  the  followine  mdki) 
may  be  adopted  for  recovering  the  saline  ttalttt 
contained  in  tliesc  drainings,  or  in  ao;  oilier 
brine;  it  was  communicated  by  a  person wiw 
had  seen  it  practised  on  the  cootinent,  whtn 
culinary  salt  is  sold  at  a  considerable  pna.  Ik 
first  added  such  a  quantity  of  boiling-wittt,  • 
the  brine  or  drainings,  as  was  sufficient  to  d»> 
solve  all  the  particles  of  the  salt.  This  NiaDtb 
he  then  placed  in  either  an  iron  or  earthen 
sel,  over  a  fire,  which,  by  boiling,  forced  all  I 
feculent  animal  particles  to  the  top,  so  thalf 
were  carefiilly  removed  by  a  perforated 
After  the  liquid  had  become  clear,  it  « 
aside  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  a  coolpUee.) 
the  coloring  matter  might  subside.  Bui,  ul 
combination  it  had  formed  with  the  boiled  l« 
was  very  tenacious,  be  contrived  two  difffl 
ways  of  separating  it :  1.  A  solution  of  ilinal 
water,  one  pint  to  an  ounce  of  that  suMne* 
was  gradually  dropt  into  the  cold  liquor,  in  th 
proportion  of  a  table-spoonful  of  the  fotxna  W 
every  gallon  of  the  litter;  and  the  whole  alio** 
to  stand  for  several  hours  ;  or,  2.  If  time  *" 
circumstunces  would  permit,  he  filtered  the  lifW 
by  means  of  long  flannel  slips,  cut  lon^itududBy 
by  the  web,  but  previously  soaked  m  aixAtf 
strong  and  perfectly  clear  solution  of  nalt;  Ai« 
slips  were  so  immersed  into  the  colored  (■• 
that  the  projecting  external  end  reached  latAtf 
vessel,  which  had  been  placed  much  loww  IbOi 
tlittl  containing  tlie  brine,  or  drainines.  VfiT^ 
those  partiailars  were  properly  attended  to,  I 
absorbed  liquor  became  almost  colorics, 
pellucid.     Having  thus  procnred  adeirr 

solution,  nothing  more  wa? '   tfcw! 

evaporate  it  to  drj'ncss,  m 
the  salt  in  ils  original  grniii 
process  may  be  imitated  without  any  diflc 
and  at  very  little  expense.      Dr.  Wtlhch, 
whose  Domestic  EncycJopwdia  we  now 
■ays,  tlie  second  method  <k  diKhargiof  tbe  i 
is   preferable;   as  by  this  no  alum  will  bcl 
quired,  which  ouly  contaminates  the  salt. 

Baco^,  the  SERvice  op  rur,  a  rusioro.i 
tioned  by  our  old  historians  and  Uw-wnin»;j 
well  as  in  the  Spectator,  as  i 
Whichenacre  in  Staffonlslr.:  .'-Ai 

of  Dunnow  in  Fsscx.     In  iin-  luimcr 
places,  by  an  ancient  grant  of  the  lord,  a  I 

of  bacon,  with  h:>'f '  -  tir*t,  wu 

given  t<i  every  ni.  .  j  couU 


that  havini;  been  i..^. 
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iver  witbin  that  time  liave  once  ex- 
ihcir  mate  for  ariy  other  person  on 
9«rtt  richer,  hinr,  or  the  like.  But 
tu  bnog  Itto  of  their  neighbours  with 
lot  lh»t  they  swore  the  truth.  On  tliis 
f  UKithfr  neighbouring  manor  of  Rud- 
to  fio<I  a  borte^  saddled,  and  a  sack  to 
Vninty  in,  with  drums  and  trumpets, 
_»  day's  journey  out  of  the  manor ;  ail 
summoned  to  attend,  and  pay 
icon.  The  bacon  of  Dunniow, 
r  Henry  III.  was  on  much  the 
;  but  the  tenor  of  the  oaih  was  only 
had  never  once  repented  Uicir 
or    wished    themselves   unmarried 

^  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  provmce  of 
lity  miles  N.N.  E.  of  Zareng. 
.  town  OD  the  east  coast  of  the  island 

1s(jk%p,  a  small  island  to  the  Chi- 
Lonif-  113"  5'  E.,  lat.  U*  13'  N. 
-FOSSIL,  in  modern  chemistry,  a 
Iv  discovered  in  the  parish  of  Cruw-ys- 
Devon,  a  few  yeare  since,  in  the  fol- 
»n«; — 5ome  workmen,  in  siukinj;  a 
ed  at  a  depth  of  ten  f«-et  from  the 
"iey  struck  upon  a  spongy  sub- 
>peared  to  be  a  very  thick  cuticle 
color:  they  soon  found  pieces  of 
lid  fikt  of  the  same  hue.  At  length 
lody  of  a  hog  was  extricated,  reduced 
lor  and  substance  of  an  Egyptian 
be  desh  was  six  inches  thick,  and  the 
it  very  lung  and  elastic.  On  proceed- 
iiork,  a  considerable  nun\bcr  of  hogs, 
sixes,  were  found  in  different  posi- 
Hne  places  two  or  three  together,  in 
\f ;  tke  bodies,  when  expctsed  to  the 
(etftifted  their  consistency,  and  the 
Dtinued  for  twelve  feet;  after  which 
Mnng  sufficiently  deep,  was  filled  with 
grauod  was  never  known  to  have 
B  up  before;  but  here  liad  formerly 
laoalcrjr  of  Augustine  friars.  Hie  fa- 
the  present  possessor  has 
■U  remarkable  evenu  which  have 
the  parish  during  tlirec  centuries; 
I  no  entry  which  could  lead  to  a  so- 
menoQ.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Pol- 
a  specimen,  mentions,  iu 
li<at  lh«  bed  in  which  the 
MilT  clay.  He  describes  the 
■ion  to  be  very  light,  some- , 
cd  like  muttled  soap,  and 
us  nature.  On  a  slight 
it  was  mostly  kuluble  in 
,  while  hot;  but  separated  into 
«a  coolui^,  in  which  it  resembles 
;  but  It  was  easily  convertible  into 
ig  boiiefi  >n  a  fin.'*!  alkalini'  lixivium, 
to  the  above  particulars  it  will 
that  wliat  is  here  termed  a  '  fossil ' 
of  adi|iocerv  or  animal  fat,  which 
iMCQ  found  in  receptacles  for  the 

»EN,  a  town  oil  the  west  coast  of 
(iMnatn.      Lung.  6"  58'  £.,  lat. 


BArONO,  a  river  of  the  Caraccas,  South 
America.  It  runs  in  the  mountains  near  Trux- 
illo,  and  serves  as  a  line  of  demarcation  to  the 
provinces  of  V'arinas  and  V^enczucla.  Thence 
passing  through  the  plains,  it  enters  the  Gua- 
nare,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Por- 
tugueza.  There  is  a  settlement  of  the  same  name 
near  its  source. 

BACONTHORPE,  or  Bacokdobp  (John\ 
styled  the  resolute  doctor,  a  learned  monk,  bom 
in  the  thirteenth  century  at  Baconsthorp,  iu 
Norfolk.  He  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in 
the  convent  of  Blackney,  near  Walsingham; 
whence  he  removed  to  Oxford,  and  thence  to 
Paris ;  where  he  obtained  degrees  in  divinity  and 
law,  and  was  esteemed  the  principal  of  the  Avcr- 
roists.  In  1329  he  returned  to  Englund,  and 
was  chosen  twelfth  provincial  of  the  English 
Carmelites.  In  1333  he  was  sent  for  to  Rome; 
where,  we  are  told,  he  first  maintained  the  pope's 
sovereign  authority  in  cases  of  divorce,  but  that 
he  afterwards  retracted  his  opinion.  He  died  itt 
London  in  1346,  with  the  character  of  a  monk  of 
genius  and  leamine;.  He  wrote,  1.  Commenta> 
ria  seu  (iua?stjones  super  Quatuor  Libros  Senten- 
tianim;  and  2.  Compendium  Legis  Christi,  et 
quodlibeta:  both  which  underwent  several  edi- 
tions at  Pans,  Milan,  and  Cremona.  Iceland, 
Bale,  and  Pits,  mention  a  number  of  his  works 
never  published. 

BACOPA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
class  pentandria,  and  order  monogynia.  Its  ge- 
neric characters  are  cal.  perianth,  one-leaved  : 
COR.  one-petalled :  stau.  filaments,  five;  ah- 
thent,  sagittate :  imst.  germ,  ovate;  stjle  short; 
stigma,  headed :  per.  capstile,  one-celled ;  seeds, 
very  many.  The  only  species  is  the  B.  aquatics, 
native  of  Cayenne.     Linn.  Sjiec.  Plant. 

BACOUE  (Leo),  a  French  divine  of  the  se- 
venteenth century.  He  was  fi^st  of  the  Protest- 
ant persuasion,  but  afterv>*ards  changed  to  the 
Roman  Cutliolic  fiutli,  turned  Franciscan,  and 
was  made  bishop  of  Pamiers.  He  was  author  of 
a  Latin  poem  on  the  education  of  a  prince.  He 
died  in  1094,  in  bis  ninety-fourth  year. 

BACRAG,  the  same  with  Uaccharach  wine. 

BACRAS,  a  town  of  Sennaar,  iu  Africa, 
twenty-five  miles  cast  of  Sennaar. 

BACRE,  a  small  town  in  tlie  territory  of 
Sierra  I.eone.     Long.  12"  1 1"  W.,  lat.  8'  40'  N. 

BAf:TISHUA  (Georpe  Ebn),  a  Christian 
phy.»xian  at  the  court  of  tlie  caliph  Almansnr 
who  sent  him  as  a  prt.>seiit  3Ul>U  dinars,  with 
three  beautiful  girls  to  supply  tlie  place  of  his 
wife,  who  was  old:  Baciwnua  sent  llicm  back, 
obser%-ing  that  his  religion  forhad  him  to  have 
more  tlian  one  woman  fur  his  wife. 

BACTRIA,orBACTHij»NA,  nowChorassan,  or 
Khorasan ,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Asia,  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Margiana,on  thenorth  by  the  (Jxus, 
on  the  south  by  Mount  Paropismiis,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Ajiiatic  Scythia  and  the  country  of 
the  MassageUf.  It  was  a  large,  fruitful,  and 
wcll-peojjled  country ;  containing,  according  to 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1000  cities,  though  of 
the»e  only  a  few  »re  particularly  mentioned  ;  of 
which,  that  formerly  called  Maracanda,  now  Sa- 
marcaud,  IS  the  roost  considerable.  Of  tlie  his- 
tory of  this  country  we  know  but  little.  Autliors 
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stnw;  thut  it  was  subdued  first  by  the  Assyrians, 
iifrerwHrds  by  Cyrus,  and  llien  by  Alexanuer  Uie 
(jreiit.  AAerwards  il  remained  subject  to  Se- 
Icucus  Nicator  aad  his  successors,  till  tbe  time  uf 
Antiochus  Theos;  when  Theodotus,  from  go- 
rernor  of  that  provincs,  became  king,  and 
Btren^thened  hitnself  so  effectually  in  his  king- 
dom, while  Antiochus  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Ptolemy  Phtladelphus,  king  of  Kgypli  that  he 
could  never  afterwards  dispossess  him  of  his  ac- 
quisitions. His  posterity  enjoyed  t!ie  kingdom 
K»r  some  time,  till  they  were  driven  out  by  tbe 
Scythians,  who  possessed  Bactria  during  the 
reigns  of  Adrian,  Antoninus  PiUf,  &c.  The 
Scjrtbians  were  in  their  turn  driven  out  by  the 
Huns  and-Turks,  and  these  often  conquered  by 
the  Saracens  and  Tartars;  although  tb«>y  were  in 
possession  of  this  country,  in  the  time  of  Ladis 
laus  IV.  king  of  llunyrary. 

BACTRLANS,  the  inhabitants  of  Bactria,  In 
ancient  times  they  differed  little  intbeir  manners 
from  the  Nomades;  and  being  near  neighbours 
of  the  Scytliians,  who  were  a  very  warlike 
people,  the  Bactrian  soldiers  were  reckoned  the 
{»esl  in  the  world.  Their  appearance  was  very 
savage;  they  beincofan  enormous  stntiire,  having 
rough  beards,  and  long  hair  bangin;;  down  their 
nhoulders.  Some  autliors  assert  that  they  kept 
dogs  on  purpose  to  devour  such  as  arrived  at  ex- 
treme old  age,  or  who  were  exhausted  by  long 
sickness.  They  add,  that  for  all  their  'ierceness, 
the  Bactrian  husbands  were  such  dunvs  tu  ibeir 
•wives,  that  they  durst  not  compkain  ot  them  even 
for  conjugal  infidelity,  to  which  it  seems  the 
latter  were  very  much  addicted. 

BACTRIAN  US,  in  zoology,  aapedes  of  the 
camel, 

BACTRIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  class  monoecia,  order  hexandria.  In  ge- 
neric characters  are  cal.  spathe  universal,  one- 
leaved:  COR.  one-petalled  :  stam.  filaments,  six; 
anthers,  oblong:  pist,  germ,  ovate;  style,  very 
short;  stigma,  headed:  per.  drup>e,  coriaceous, 
seed-nut,  roundish.  The  species  arc,  1.  B. 
tninor  fnictibus,  &c,  seu  cocos  (quiocensis)  acu- 
eata,  &c.  a  shrub,  native  of  South  America.  3. 
B.  major  fructu,  &c.  seu  fructus  exoticus,  a 
shrub,  native  of  South  America. 

Bactris,  in  eniomology,  a  species  of  bruchus. 

BACTR()PKRAT;K,  from  /3iutrpov,  a  staff, 
and  iTtipa,  a  bag;  an  ancient  appellation  given 
to  philosophers  by  way  of  contempt,  denoting  a 
man  with  a  staff  and  a  budget.  It  seems  to  be 
of  this  sect  that  Paschasius  Rudbertus  speaks, 
under  llie  corrupt  numes  of  Baccoperit3>,  or  Bac- 
chionitis,  whom  he  describes  as  philosophers 
who,  by  way  of  contempt  for  earthly  llun^s,  kt-pt 
nothing  but  a  dish  lo  drink  out  of;  aud  that  one 
of  this  order  seeing  a  peasant  scuoping  up  the 
water  in  his  hand,  threw  away  his  cup  as  a  su- 
perfluity. 

BACULARES,  a  sect  of  Anabaptists,  so 
called,  'M  holcjitig  it  unlawful  to  hem  a  swonl,  or 
any  other  anus,  liesid^s  a  ^laff. 

BAC U LA R MS,  in  writers  of  the  middle 
age,  an  ecclesiatical  apparitor  or  verger :  wlio 
carries  a  staff,  baculus,  in  his  hand,  as  an  ensign 
uf  his  ofhce. 

BiVCUL£,  io  foTtificaiion,  a  kind  of  portcullis, 


or  gate,  made  like  a  pit-fall  with  a  couotcrpotB*^ 
awl  supported  by  two  great  stakes.   It  is  n*ff;^_j 
made  before  the  corps  du  guard,  near  tlie  gal^^ 
a  place. 

BACUU.    See  Bacilli. 

Baculi  Stj.  Padli,  batoons  of  St.  Pav^j 
kind  of  figured  stones,  of  tbe  same  subjt^ij^'.j 
with  those  resembling  the  bristles  of  some  'V^k^ 
rican  echini,  called  by  Dr.  Plott,  lapides  S  q^ 
ica. 

BACULCyMETRY,  n.  *.   From  bocuiiu,  U 
and  f»rpov-      The  art  of  measuring  di 
one  or  more  staves. 

B.\ci'lomi:try.    See  Geouetbt. 

B.\CULOSUS  EccLE&iASTicus,  in 
cient  laws,  is  used  for  a  bishop,  or  abbot,  djpu- 
fied  with  the  pastoral  staff,  or  croiier. 

BACULUS  DiTiNAToRics,  or  Vtaciru  Di* 
VINA.    Se«  Baolette  Divihatoiee. 

BACDRIUS,  or  Baturks,  king  rf  the  ILe- 
nans,  a  people  on  the  side  of  the  Casjiiui  i«3. 
One  df«y  being  hunliog,  he  lo^t  sight  ol^lmr  '" 
pany,  through  a  great  storm  and  sudden  dar 
upon  which  he  vowed  to  the  Cod  of  hu  ch 
slave,  that  if  he  were  delivered,  be  would 
ship   him   alone:  tl»e  day   broking  up  im«» 
diaiely,  be  is  said  to  ha\  e  made  good  his  prQouit, 
and  became  die  apostle  of  his  country. 

BAD',  (k/;.       \      Quixul,  Dut. ;  Sax.  taeJ: 

Bai/ly,  adv.     >Gi:'r.  hoi  ;  probibly  cono*rt«d 

Bad'ness,  n.j.  J  vritli  the  Liit.pr/«f,  yrvn^wai 
the  Ueb.  basch.   Comparative  wuise  ;  sv 
wont.     Bad  respects  moral  and  pbysi< 
ties  indiscriminately ;  whatever  offends ' 
and  sentiments  of  a  rational  being,  is  bai!;1 
is  bad  when  it  disagree*  with   the  constituti 
the  air  is  b^  which  has  any  tiling  in  it  < 
able  to  the  senses  or  hurtful  to  the  body^ 
are  bad  which  only  inflame  the  ima^i    " 
the   passions.     In    one   word,   baa  ts] 
descriptive  of  mental,  moral,  and  corjx 
ease,  and  impbcs  misfortune    or    drli^ 
only  from  its  application,     I'    ')> 
manner  of  bad.     It  is  oIm  <  d; 

action  ;  but  never  to  the  quuliLj  ui  ^'•>nft, 

T'lM  good  ;  though  mujic  oTl  lioUi  aiich  »  eiusM 
To  m*ka  i»d  guod,  Utd  good  iiravoLc  to 

How  goes  the  lU;  wiih  tu  ?  O  uU  nr,  I]dUlt.| 
BaiUjf,  I  fear.     Uow  fur*  yoar  mn)r*ty  '. 

It  wu  not  jrour  broihrr't  rvil  (ii^Mwiiioa  i 
•cek  liU  (IrAtli ;  but  A  \>m*tiV>ai  mprit,  »«1  i 
a  rcpruvrable  baitnem  m  bimMU. 

Thou  may'it  fvjMiat, 
A  ud  one  i^  act,  wttti  tnany  dvada  wU  d 
May'st  cover. 
Tbas  will  lh«  Uturr,  at  Um  {oroMT.  ««(M 

Slill  tend  tmu  had  lo  wutm. 

Our  unhapiTf  &£»« 
Mic  ih^tt  amoagal  llic  h$J.  or  makp  tltr* 
Too  near  ibn  patha  whicli  vtrta«  liiUa  tj>«a  ' 

Daughter  of  Jon,  r«leatlaa»  pAwcf , 

llioii  tanwr  at  die  knaao  brim. 

WbocQ  IvM  Mottifa,  «Bd  l«<t^ri&s  hmtu^ 

Tbo  Utf  alMght— adlut  ih*  Wmc. 
Thi*  (un  Ilia  aannal  courM)  ahlii|u«ly  avail*, 
Good  dayt  coaHMtca,  aad  tniarg'A  th« 
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for  hb  eyet,  wriiing  made  his 

horn  tlic  bo^MM  of  Ihs  wcMlier  could 
Id. 

oooveaieace  in  the  dty,  which  make! 
liar  tkm  ta*iwi  of  the  pavnmcnt. 

Id.  fin  Italy. 

ie  prelcrile  of  bid. 

I  &ot  loafe  for  to  leehe, 
ic  nt  ooc  worth  to  a>ak«  it  witt, 
vtthonteB  mom  xrtMir, 
fay  hia  Tcxdict  as  him  teste.  Chatuxr. 
••niMt  of  greater  honour, 

him,  call  thee  Tbana  of  Cawder. 

SuJUpeart. 
Sho  thank'd  me, 
if  I  had  a  friend  that  lor'd  her, 
leach  him  how  to  tell  my  atorj, 

woo  h«r.  Id, 

fmi  aatnta  liok'd  tha  general  frame, 
lf-l«v«  and  social  bo  ii>e  tame.      Pope. 
bofM,  with  eyes  to  fair, 
^^~ '  ted  measuK  J 
is'd  pleaaore, 
Keoes  at  distance  hail '      CuUini. 

i,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province 
1,  forty  miles  north  of  Fushenf;. 
y/.f  or  Badajos,  a  lar^  and  stronc; 
iUl  of  Kstremadura,  in  Spain,  li 
an  eminence  on  the  south  side  of  the 
r«;r  which  there  is  a  bridge  of  twenty- 
and  nearly  1900  feet  in  length,  said 
founded  by  the  Uoraans.  On  this 
tuguesewere  defeated  in  1661,  by 
'  Austria.  Here  are  also  five  ancient 
public  buildings,  with  the  exception 
Irjkl,  merit  no  notice:  the  only  ma- 
hats.  Population  14,300.  The 
\  Augnrta,  of  which  Baflajoz  is  su[)- 
rorruption,  stood  on  much  higher 
jot  has  always  been  regarded  as 
rrirr  against  Portugal;  from 
lich  it  is  little  more  than  four 
it  captured  it  in  the  fifth  cen- 
to the  eighth,  and  Alphonso  of 
^l  It  in  l"230.  Lord  Welling- 
lajoz  on  the  iBlli  of  March, 
iTing  been  made  on  the 
kulled  on  the  same  night, 
ihed  himself  in  lin.'  cattle ; 
[  vttempls  upon  tlie  town  itself, 
were  obliged  to  retire:  the 
castle,  however,  so  far  corn- 
works,  that  the  French  coinman- 
it  luivisablc  to  surrender:  1200 
a  garrison  of  5000,  were  killed  or 
'  tht  siege,  and  of  tite  besiegers, 
>e,  upwards  of  4000.  But 
Badajoz,  in  conjunction  with 
•ecured  the  dfViVnre  of  l*or- 
xt  well  worth  ihf:  price  paid 
of  Ua>dajoz,  $uffn»sr«tt>  to  the 
Jcgri,  has  under  hii«  ins|iec'tion 
r,  an  Aichdeaconiy,  and  iifty 
jpirr  It  composed  of  seven 
,  four  preh^nilanc-M, 
lljere  art;  be^itles  in 
'pofuh  churclics^   seven    monas- 


teries, five  nunneries,  and  five  hospitals.  It  U 
the  residence  of  the  captain-general  and  intend- 
ant  of  Spanish  l'.!itrt'mailura,  a  civil  and  military 
governor,  a  royal  lieutenant,  an  akade  major, 
and  a  conlador.  U  has  fourteen  companies  of 
militia,  a  garrison,  two  forts  (Cristobal  and  las 
Pardaleras),  and  an  arsenal.  It  is  eiKhty-lwo 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Seville,  forty-nine  S.  of  Al- 
cantara. .  Long.  6°  47'  \V.,  lat.  3a°  4^  N. 

BADALONA,  or  Badelona,  a  sea-port  town 
of  Spain,  in  C'atalqni;t,  with  a  citadel.  Earl 
Peterborough  landed  here  with  the  arch-duke 
Charles  in  1704.  Four  miles  north-east  of  Bar- 
celona.    Long.  2°  r  E.,  lat.  41°  25'  N, 

BADANACOUPY,  a  town  of  tlie  Mysore, 
Ilindostao,  twenty-eight  miles  south  of  Sehn- 
gapatam. 

BADAR,  a  town  of  llindostan,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bejapour,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Krishna,  thirty  miles  south  of  Mirjee.  Long. 
75°  3-2'  E.,  lat.  16"  40'  N. 

BADASRY,  a  town  of  Siberia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Irkutzk,  on  the  river  Angara,  eighty 
miles  N.N.W.of  Irkutok. 

BADCOCK  (Samuel),  the  son  of  a  reput«bl» 
butcher,  wns  bom  at  Si*  MoUon,  Devonshire,  in 
1747,  and  bred  a  dissenting  clergyman.  He  was 
first  pastor  at  Beer-llegis  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
afterwards  at  Barnstaple,  for  about  ten  years. 
Here  meeting  with  some  of  Dr.  Priestley's  publi- 
cations, he  paid  the  Dr.  a  visits  and  established 
a  corresponuence  with  him.  Upon  investigation 
of  the  subject,  however,  he  found  it  impossible 
to  embrace  I  nitarianism.  In  1777  he  removed 
to  his  binh-place,  and  in  1780,  engaged  as  a 
writer  in  the  Monthly  ileview.  'Hie  controversy 
then  agitated  by  Ur.  Priestly,  Price,  and  others, 
respecting  the  materiality  of  the  soul,  led  him  to 
publish  his  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  A  Sli;jht  Sketch  of  the  Con- 
troversy between  Dr,  Priestly  and  his  Oppo- 
nents; which  was  repeatedly  quoted  with  great 
approbation.  In  1 781  he  wrote  a  poem,  entitled 
the  Hermitage,  and  reviewed  Madan's  llieiyp- 
thora,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public. 
In  tlie  controversy  concerning  the  authenticity 
of  Ilowley's  Poems,  he  took  the  negative  side, 
atid  displayed  his  usual  ingenuity.  In  the 
Monthly  Review  for  1785,  he  attacked  Dr. 
Priestly 's  History  of  the  Early  Opinions  rela- 
tive to  Jesus  Christ,  with  such  strength  of  rea- 
soning, tliat  the  doctor,  without  knowing  his 
antagonist,  complimented  him  in  his  Reply, 
as  a  formidable  and  respectable  antiu;oni$t.* 
Being  applied  to  by  Dr.  While,  to  assist  him  in 
completing  his  Banipton  lectures,  he  wrote  ilie 
greater  part  of  the  first,  thirfl,  fourth,  tiflli,  sf>veoth 
and  eightli ;  with  part  of  the  notes  sulijoincd  to 
them-  In  1787,  having;  expressed  an  intention  of 
conforming  to  the  established  church,  he  was 
ordained  in  Exeter  cathedral  by  his  friend  bishop 
Rois;  who  gave  him  die  order  of  deacon  and  priest, 
on  two  succeeding  Sundays.  He  died  May  I9tli, 
1788.  at  iJie  house  of  his  friend  Sir  .lohnChiche*- 
ter,  hart,  in  May-fair.  His  disposition  was  gerv 
tle,  humane,  and  lively ;  his  judgment  acute  and 
ronipichensive:  and  his  literary  attainnicntj 
great  and  various.  Hew;is  equally  eminent  a>  u 
preacher  and  a  writer. 
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BADDAMMY,  a  town  of  Ilindostan^  in  tlie 
province  of  Bejapour,  in  ilie  tetritohej  of  the 
Atahrattan.  It  is  a  place  of  some  ttrength. 
Tliirf y  luiks  south-easl  of  Mernlch.  I-«ng.  74"* 
54   E.Jat.  1(3°  6'  N. 

HADDERLOCKS,  in  natural  history,  a  Scot- 
tish name  ^'ivcn  to  the  fucus  esculentus,  or 
eatable  sea-weed.  It  is  about  four  feet  long, 
and  seven  or  ei^ht  inches  wide,  but  varies  in 
length  from  three  yardf^  to  a  foot,  and  in  breadth, 
from  a  foot  to  two  inch(»  ;  tlte  substance  is  thin, 
membranaceous,  and  pellucid  ;  the  color,  green 
or  olive.  This  fucus  is  eaten  in  tiic  north  of 
Scotland  both  by  men  and  cattle,  and  is  in  its 
greatest  perfection  in  September;  that  which  is 
eaten  by  the  common  people  about  Edinburgh 
is  the  t.  Palmatus,  Dclse,  or  Dils,  which  lee. 

BADEAUT,  Locu,  or,  as  it  is  erroneously 
spelt  in  some  maps,  Badwkll,  a  ^ood  harbour 
of  Scotland,  on  the  coast  of  Sutherland,  in  the 
parish  of  Edderachylis;  where  shipping  of  all 
sizes  can  enter,  and  tnoor  close  to  the  land,  in 
perfect  safety. 

BADEN,  in  geography,  formerly  a  margia' 
rate  of  Germany,  in  tlie  circle  of  Suabia,  stretch- 
ing along  die  east  l)ank  of  the  Rhine,  and  forming, 
at  present,  tlie  most  important  part  of  a  grand 
duchy  of  the  same  name.  It  consisted  of  two 
divisions,  viz.  Daden- Baden,  and  Baden-Dur- 
lach;  of  which  the  former,  and  part  of  the  latter, 
formed  a  compact  territory,  surrounded  by  Spire, 
Wirteraberg,  the  bishopric  of  Strasburg,  and 
the  Rhine.  Th«  country  is  for  the 'most  part 
level,  bot  intersected  op  the  east  by  branches  of 
the  hilly  Schwartzwald,  or  Black.  Forest.  The 
moit  considerable  part  of  Badcn-Durlach  lay 
disjointed  and  insulated  towards  the  south  ;  and 
that  part  in  the  upper  margraviate  lying  in  the 
direction  of  Bale,  was  covered  with  mountains, 
except  in  tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Rhine. 
These  divisions,  taken  together  with  the  county 
of  Eberstein,  include  a  space  of  1186  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  more  than  1 80,000 
inhabitants,  independent  of  the  military.  Within 
the  limits  of  this  margravate  were  .seventeen 
towns,  fourteen  boroughs,  and  upwanls  of  five 
hundred  villages  and  hamlets  ;  the  whole  yield- 
ing an  annual  revenue  of  nearly  £150,000  ster- 
ling. The  country  abounds  with  wood,  wine, 
iron,  cobalt,  and  silver.  The  Rhine  which  Hows 
over  the  whole  surface,  from  north  to  south,  sup- 
plies abundance  of  excellent  salmon.  Whilst 
the  flax,  hemp,  linen,  and  fiuitt,  which  are  found 
in  considerable  quantities,  not  only  supply  tlie 
aggregate  home  consumption  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  form  important  articles  of  exportation.  Silk 
has  also  been  cultivated  here  ;  but  not  with  any 
great  advantage.  The  principal  mnnufaciuies 
are  of  cloth,  stuffs,  stockings,  jeweller)',  &c. 
There  is  also  one  of  steel,  at  Ffortxlieiui,  and 
one  of  besiuliful  e^irihenwan:;  at  Durlach. 

The  house  of  Baden  is  descended  from  Her- 
man, st;cond  son  of  Berthold  I.  duke  of  Zabrin- 
gen,  who  died  A.  D.  1074.  About  tlie  uinldle 
of  the  sixtefnth  century'  it  split  into  the  two  lines 
of  Baden-Iiaden,  and  lladen-Durlach,  in  which 
state  it  continued  for  some  time;  but,  on  tlie  ox- 
tin  ctiun  of  the  former,  in  1771,  tlie  latter  suc- 
ceeded to  tlic  whole  inhenUncc.  At  the  diet  of 
the  empire    the  margiave  of  Baden   hud   three 
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votes  in  the  council  of  princes,  and  one  b    ^f^ 
bench  of  counts,  in  virtue  of  his  title  as  courkt  e< 
Ebersteiii.     Before  the  memorable  revoltttioo  a 
France,  this  prince  possessed  the  following  : 
tones:  his  patrimonial  lamln,  different  ternt* 
in  Suabia  and  Bohemia,  port-jiu  of  the 
of   Sponheim-Graftenstein,   togetlier   with 
bailiwic  of  Roth  on  the  French  side  of  the  f 
the  lordships  of  Rodemachem  and   Hesf 
in  Luxcniberg,  and  several  estates  in 
but  when  tlie  possessions  on  the  left  bank  of  dw' 
Rhine  were  ceded  to  France  by  the  peace  tf 
Liineville,  concluded  on  the  oth  of  rchnnr 
1801,  the  German  princes  were  ind'>mnifi<«i 
their  losses  by  the  secularisation  of  ecclesu 
possessions ;  the  reductum  of  the  imperial  i 
and  other  alterations  on  the  right  hank  uf  H 
Rhine,  and  the  margrave  of  Baden  on  that  ooo 
sion  acquired  tlie  bishopric  of  Constanct,  | 
of  Bale-Strasburg,  and  Spire,  several  b«ilii 
of  the  Lower  Palatinate,  and  in  Hesse,  the  ' 
ship  of  Lahr,  a  number  of  secularised  abbeys,! 
several  imperial  towns,  together  with  the  liiki 
elector,  and  three  additional  votes  at  the  UtT 
His  augmented  possessions  at  this  time  contitiKi 
a  territory  of  2770  E^iglish  square  miles, ; 
population  of  410,000  'inhabitants,  yieidio; 
annual  revenue  £372,000  sterling ;  and,  is 
year  1B03  were  separated  into  three  diru 
viz.  the  margraviate,  the  palatinate,  and  the  i 
principality. 

When  tlie  coalition  was  formed  against  Fr 
in  1805,  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  and  Itaden, 
tlie  allies  of  Buonaparte;  and  after  the  dc 
the  confederat«l  powers  at  Austerlitz  liad 
the  peace  of  Presburg.  and  the  subsequent  I 
ation  of  the  Rhenish  con^eration  in 
states  participated  in    the   ceded 
Baden  was  erected  into  a  grand  duchy, 
exchange  for  the  towns  and  territory  of  Bit 
which  had  been  reducfd  from  its  im^ 
uity,  and  assigned  to  Baden,  in  1803,  and 
ceded  by  that  government  to  W'irtembetg, 
received  the  following  accessions,  tlie  towns  i 
territories   of    BiUiusren  and    Ikeunli 
greater  part  of  tlie  Hrisgau,  the  princ 
Iletlcrsheim,  tlie  county  of  Hondorf,  thil 
of  Ortenau,  the  commandery  of  Ben^n^l 
possessions  of  the  provincial  nobilitv ; 
sovereignty  over  a  great  part    of  t'ur 
Saiin-Ktautheim,  ana  Loeveiistcin-V\>r 
well  as  over  the  whole    of   the    Clcttgaa 
Theugen.  Tlie  county  of  Nellenburx  was  < 
aftewards  added,  together  with  several  adji 
terrilories,  and  by  mean*  of  nciv  acquisitia 
interchanges,  the  detached  districts  on  lh( 
of  ('onstaiice  uere  rendi>red  coD(i({uou* 
other  dominions.    These  acquisitiooi 
importance  of  Baden,  and  were  all 
to  the  grand  duke,  m   1815,  by  tii* 
Vienna. 

Baden,  in  its  present  »tutf'.  ther'.forc. 
to  l>e  considered  ai  a  j:- 
including  tlie  tcrritorir^ 
division  into  a  lar 
a  palatinate,  or    : 

Middle,  and  Ixiwr-r   K'ur. >.•.*>. is   suptl 
1809,  two  years  after  iu  commencti 
following   distribution    into    nine 
peopled,  ucoordiug  to  Mr  llatftl'si 
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Lake  (Serkreis) 
Dinube  .    .    . 

TreiMra  . 
Kisti^     .    .     • 
MlUg      .    .     . 
Pftnt  and  Eax  . 


aad  Tauber 


89,004 

72,735 
11(3.954 
125,807 
117,640 

85,112 
131,518 
166,018 

95,382 


1,001,630 


USeral  superictendance  of  th?  circles 
"  two  divisions  of  the  civil  govern- 
eim  an'l  Freyburgh,  besidci  which 
les  individually  has  a  director  and 
of  its  own.     For  the  adminis- 
ot  there  are  inferior  courts,  and 
coarts  of  appeal  at  Freyburg, 
'  eim,  together  with  an  upper 
wn  last  mentioned,  aoalagous  to 
~  the  •  Court  of  Cassation/ 

commonlv  called  the  code 
introduced  duriu^  the  usur- 
,aDd  IS  still  in  force,  with  a 
The  seat  of  the  govemrneni 
where  the  Grand  Duke  re- 
tion  of  Hoyal  Highness, 
ministers  connected  with  the  exo- 
gorerameot,  viz.  those  of  the 
justice,  and  war.  Tlie  le^»- 
coodacted  by  the  Baden  cabinet, 
conrerence,  of  which  the 
itaiy  duke,  or,  £uling  both. 
It.  The  goremnieDt 
eoondenble  solicitude  for 
people,  by  the  formation  of 
lition  of  feudal  t-assalage,  the 
of  ao  excellent  system  of  forest 
Ml  iXi,  bf  the  erection  and  cndow- 
VMBdcinies,  and  public  libraries. 
4M  thae  are  at  Heidelberg,  Man- 
Hid  Carisrubc,  Hebcriingen, 
Madt,  Brodisal,  lee.  li^ligious 
>  vnirtttaHlj  granted,  aitliough 
the  Gtand  Duke  and  national 
ia  LntheraiiisiD. 

the  different  re* 


iatholica  .  620,000 

305,000 

61,000 

15,080 

1,290 

•f  Baden  is  beautifully  diversiiied 
ttj  of  landscape,  hill  and  dale, 
MMalOt  breaking  on  the  sight  in 
*  .  The  climate  is  agreeable, 
iUy  speakinK,  fertile;  the  only 
of  etiltiration  being  a  portion  of 
rtf  m  brt^au.  Tlie  country  is 
lb«  AlaJoa  and  the  Neckar,  and 
t  by  the  lihine ;  iribuury  to 
smaller  nvers  and  ititants, 


from  sereral  of  which  the  circles  derive  their 
names.  The  country  bordering  upon  Switzer- 
land is  mountahious,  and  a  chain  runs  from  the 
confines  of  that  division  throiJijh  the  southern 

Fiart  of  Baden  into  tl>e  kinf^dom  of  VVirtemberg. 
t  afterwards  forms  a  part  of  the  separatin);  boun- 
dary between  tliem,  and  is  joined  by  anotiier 
chain  stretching  from  east  to  west,  over  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  southern  region. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  portions  of 
this  grand  duchy  is  the  country  lyinsj  round 
Heidelberg  and  its  suburbs.  The  town  itself  ex- 
hibits a  romantic  site,  mild  air,  delightful  pros- 
pects, cunoU8  and  extensive  suliterranean  walks, 
which  have  been  lately  closed,  an  ancient  elec- 
torial  palace;  but  the  environs,  if  possible,  are 
still  more  beautiful.  Manheini  is  also  well  situ- 
ated, and  forms  a  deli£;htful  appearance  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine.  At 
the  commencement  of  tlie  seventeenth  century, 
it  was  only  a  pleasant  village,  but  being  shortly 
after  fixed  upon  as  the  residt?nce  of  the  elector, 
and  seal  of  the  court,  it  became  a  flourishing 
place,  although  when  the  court  was  removed,  in 
1777,  the  town  considerably  declined.  The 
palace  of  the  Grand  Duke,  the  tower  of  the  ob- 
servatory, the  custom  house,  churches,  and  other 
publi5  buildings,  together  with  the  gallery  of 
paintings,  cabinet  of  antiquities,  Ace.  arc  objects 
worlliy  of  notice  ;  as  are  also  the  bridge  of  boats 
over  the  Neckar,  and  the  flying  bridge  over  the 
Jihine.  The  hones  of  Baden  are  an  excellent 
breed.  In  other  respects  the  domestic  and  wild 
animals  resemble  those  of  the  other  sutes  of 
Germany. 

Badcht,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  the  same  name,  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  upper  margraviate,  but  included,  since  the 
the  year  1810,  in  the  circle  of  the  Murg.  Tlie 
town  is  seated  among  hills,  on  rocky  and  uneven 
ground,  which  renders  the  streets  inconv<:nieiil 
and  crooked.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  baths^ 
the  word  bad,  in  German,  signifying  batli.  These 
baths  were  known  to  the  Romans  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  are  supplied  by  upwards  of 
300  mineral  springs,  tlic  waters  of  which  are 
strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  salt,  and 
alum.  Some  of  these  springs  are  hot,  and  are 
accounted  good  in  nervous  cases.  Baden  con- 
uins  ft  populatiou  of  2000  inhabitants,  and  ia 
now  the  head  of  an  upper  bailiwic.  It  has  a 
lyccum,  with  several  liourishing  manufactures 
of  eartiien^we,  potash,  candles,  so-jp,  and 
leather.  The  ancient  castle,  now  in  ruins,  stand- 
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ing  on  a  neighbouring  eminence,  overloola  llie 
river  Oelbach,  commanilin*^  the  pleasing  and 
extensive  nros|>ects  of  a  beaulifiil  wine  country. 
The  town  is  twenlv-two  miles  N.  E.  of  StrasbunTi 
and  forty  S.  S.W.  of  Ileidelburg.  Long.  8**  18* 
E.,  lat.  48^  40'  N. 

Dadfs,  a  small  tovm  of  Lower  Austria, 
seated  on  ihe  rivulet  of  Schwocha,  in  a  plain  not 
far  from  a  ridge  of  hills  which  runs  out  from  the 
mountain  Ctrlius.  It  is  much  frccjutnted  by  the 
people  of  Vienna,  and  the  neighbouring  region, 
on  account  of  its  warm  baths,  which  are  said  to 
be  twelve  in  number,  and  beneficial  in  disorders 
of  the  head,  as  also  for  the  gout,  dropsy,  and 
most  chronic  distempers.  It  contains  three 
churches,  250  houses,  and  1500  population, 
is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  is  twelve  miles  S.S. 
W.  of  Vienna.     Long.  t6°  14'  E.,  lat.  480  2'  N- 

Bad^n,  a  district  of  Switzerland,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Aargau,  bounded  by  Suabia  on  the  north, 
Zurich  on  the  east.  Lucerne  on  the  South,  and 
Aar^u  proper  on  the  west.  It  is  thirty  miles  io 
length,  and  from  eight  tn  twelve  in  breadth,  in- 
cluding a  territory  of  176  square  miles ;  and, 
according  to  an  enumeration  made  in  1803,  con- 
tajned  nearly  47,000  inhabitants,  which  have 
since  increased  considerably.  This  country  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Switzerland,  and  is  watered 
by  three  navigable  rivers,  th«  Limmet,  the  Rubs, 
and  the  Aar.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts  and 
eight  bailiwics,  producing  great  abundance  of 
com,  fruit,  and  wine.  Before  the  peace  of  1712, 
this  district  formed  a  separate  canton,  but  when 
the  articles  of  treaty  were  concluded  between 
Zurich  and  Berne,  it  was  divided  among  these 
cantons  and  that  of  Claris.  The  two  first  seizing 
upon  seven-eighths,  and  the  last  the  one-eighth 
then  remaining.  In  the  constitution  of  1798  it 
was  restored  to  its  original  independence,  but  in 
the  re-organ uation  of  the  cantons  by  the  emperor 
Nnpuleon,  in  180:i,  it  was  united  to  that  of  Aar- 
gau, in  connexion  with  which  it  has  ever  since 
remained. 

Baoen,  the  capital  of  the  above  district,  is  a 
small  town  containing  about  1700  inhabitants, 
and  carrying  on  a  considerable  trade.  It  is  seat- 
ed on  the  side  of  the  Limmet,  in  a  plain  flanked 
by  two  hills,  between  which  the  river  run*.  This 
city  owes  its  rise  to  its  baths,  which  were  famous 
Ijtfore  llie  Christian  era,  and  known  to  Ihe  Ro- 
mans by  the  name  of  Thermx  Helvetica.'.  Sevr- 
ral  monuments  of  antiquity  have  been  found 
here,  particularly  in  1420;  when  the  inhabi- 
tants, on  opening  the  lar^e  spring  of  the  bjihs, 
found  statues  of  several  hcalnen  gods,  made  of 
alabaster,  Roman  corns,  of  Augustus,  Vespasian, 
Decius,  &c.  made  of  bronze,  and  several  medals 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  bronze.  There  are  two  churches  in  Baden ; 
one  of  which  is  collegiate,  and  makes  a  good  ap- 
peamnce,  ami  the  other  a  monastery  of  the 
CaputluiiR,  near  the  town-house.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  rigid  Roman  Catholics,  and  formiTly 
Whaved  in  a  roost  insolent  manner  to  the  I'lo- 
Iest:ini5,  but  they  are  now  obliged  by  their  roas- 
ters to  be  more  submissive.  In  this  town  were 
held  formerly  the  genend  assemblies  of  the  can- 
ton, who  met  in  a  handsome  room,  fitted  up  for 
ID  within  the  Capuchin's  monastery ; 


here,  too,  the  ne^ocialions  for  peace  bctwMi 
France  and  the  empire,  which  hod  \^ern  ofeanl 
at  Rastadt,  were  brou:;ht  to  a  closc^  on  tlH>  ccrcolk 
of  September,   1714.      The   town     at    preseat 
chooses  its  own  magistrates^,  and   enjoyt  otKcf 
privileges.    Tl»e  (50veTnor  resides  in  a  fine  castle 
on  the  other  side  the  Limrtet,  erected  after  the 
destruction  of  the  old  edifice  in  1712;  a  hawJ- 
some  wooden  bridge  hangi  over  the  river,  form- 
ing a  beautiful  entrance  to  the  castle,  and  m  frpnl 
of  this  magnificent  residence  is  a  stoor  piliaf 
erected  in  honor  of  Trajan,  who  paved  •  mA 
in    this    countr)',    eiglity-five    Italian    r  ' 
length.     The  baths,  which   are  on  eaci 
river,   are  a  quarter  of  a  league  frotn  L~  w... 
.Toinmg  to  the  small  baths  there  is  a  riUagt;  nid 
to  the  village  a  town,  which  may  pass  toi  i 
second  Badeo.     It  is  seated  on  a  hill,  of  wtuek 
the  ascent  is  steep.    There  the  baths  art?  hronsfcl 
into  inns  and  private  houses,  by  meatu    ' 
which  are  about  sixty  in  all.     There    . 
public  baths  in  the   middle  of  the  town,  (ma 
a  spring  which  rises  in  the  street,  where  the  pav 
bathe  gratis,  but  tliey  are  exposed  quite  Baud 
to  all  that  pass  by.    All  the  baths  are  hoL  ad 
one  to  so  great  a  degree  as  to  scald  die  tttk 
The  springs,  which  originate  in  a  place  calU 
Ort-Zum-Baden,  are  eicht  in  number,  aod 
impregnated  with  a  great  deal  of  sulphur, 
panied  with  a  little  alum  and  nitre.   The  < 
are  used  for  drinking,  as  well  as  bathing, 
are  said  to  cure  all  diseases  from  a  cold  i 
head-aches,  vertigos,  &c.     They  strengthnl 
senses,  cure  diseases  of  the  breast  and  boi 
asthmas,  and  obstructions,  and  ant 
excellent  for  diseases  of  women.  Baden  it ' 
fourteen   miles  N.  W.  of  Zurich,  twen' 
S.  E.  of  Basle.     I/>ng.  8"  12'  E.,  lat.  47 

Baden,  a  parochial  vitiate  of  Switur.^^ 
in  the  V'alais,  jurisdiction  of  Leuck,  Hen  » 
the  celebrate<i  batli  commonly  called  tbc  kadiif 
I^uck,  or  Valais,  which  is  of  heat  soffiaert* 
boil  an  eg?,  and  the  water  of  which  is  ^toti^f 
the  inhiibiUnts  both  for  the  purposes  of  hut^ 
and  drinking. 

BAD  KNOCK,  a  large  district  of  IuniM» 
shire,  of  which  it  is  the  most  easlerlj  (DV 
bouudetl  by  Inverness  on  die  north,  MonjM 
the  east,  Atliol  on  the  south,  nnrl  lyutoAtf* 
tlie  west.  It  extends  al)0ut  I' 
length  from  east  to  west,  ar><l 
north-east  to  south-west,  whcic  it  u  litonJtjl  u 
has  no  considerable  town,  and  is  very  bsM 
and  hilly,  but  abounds  witli  deer  and  otacr  kaA 
of  game. 

BADENS  (Francis),  a  historical  aod  p*«* 
painter,  was  born  at  Anlwcr|)  in  1751,  tm  fc< 
initiated  in  the  art  by  his  father.  Hafiag  nat~* 
Home,  he  formed  an  excellent  taste  for  diWi 
and  a  manner  exceedin.'K  iU-,)5in:  '^n  ^■s^ 
turn,  he  was  usually  il 
of  the  Italian  painter,  i 
spirited,  and  his  colonng  waiuii  aai  i* 
the  firjt  who  introduced  a  good  UMt  ta 
among;  his  countrymen.  \V hili^  his  t«kiiowMp!j 
mt-nt  was  rewarded  with  every  publrc  tO«i«i>g(l1 
of  esteem,  he  ri-c*'ive»l  an  acconm  oClJie  ' 
his  brother,  who  had  hteu 
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It  it  occasioQed  his  own  deatli  sud- 

EttAI.LV,  a  lown  of  Ilindostan,  'in  the 
!  of  I)«j;Lp<nir,  seventeen  miles  soulh-west 

''**  "  '  Me),  the  originaJ  founder  of 
.  He  was  bom  »l  Badow, 
. ,  *iiu  ,<.  I  ,26  was  chancellor  of  Cam- 
den he  laid  ihti  foundation  of  a  beiilding 
I  he  ezw  the  iiame  of  L'niTersiiy-hall. 
Mg  afterwards  burnt  down,  was  rebuilt 
W^ter  of  Sit  Gilbert  de  Clare,  eari  of 
ler,  and  named  Clare-hall. 
EY,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of 
an,  140  miles  north-west  uf  Herat. 
GE,  V-  a.  ii.  n.  s.  A  word  of  uncertain 
gy;  derived  by  Junius  from  bode  or 
.  BMCSimger,  and  supposed  to  be  cor- 
from  bodage,  tite  credential  of  a  mes- 
but  taken  by  Skinner  and  IMinshew 
fgi^e,  Dut.  !»  jewel,  or  baguc,  Vt.  a  ring, 
m  to  come  from  bujulu,  Lat.  to  carry, 
aftantive  denotes  a  mark ;  or  orr.ament 
I  show  tb«  relation  of  the  wearer  to  any 
.oatue.  It  also  sigmties  a  token  of 
cter.  An  outward  and  visible  ^is- 
honoruble  or  disgraceful. 

tmMl  a  bicKxly  croaa  be  t>ore, 
i>c«  of  hU  dying  lord  ; 
■akc  thai  glorious  badge  he  wore. 

tigms  an  bcr  helmet  Het  -, 

I  ba4|a  dariiul*  us*d  tu  bear.    Tairfax, 

kaiSft  of  thrw  men,  then  My  if  they  t>e 

Shahtpettfe. 

Iljtat  know  thee  by  thy  hoosehotd  badgt.  Id. 

ia  nability't  true  badye.  Id. 

}  fvf^X  (aihcf '•  murtlcrrd 

~  k,  by  wkura ! 

I  tl  Ilk  rtamhw,  aa  it  aecui'd  bad  done  't ; 
'  fcw^  unI  fMca  w«T«  all  hoiig'd  with  bluod, 
m  thdf  Amfgrn.  Id. 

im  MM  haar  the  haidgta  of  a  wreck, 
Mf  Vflk  •  b)tt«  tabic  on  hU  back.         Dryien. 
■dm^  Iflttiiiloiir  of  bia  oCRce  14  the  badge  and 
B  t€  ikat  aactcd  character  whicb  be  inwardly 

Atterhwy. 

aaral  architecture,  a  sort  oforna- 

the  ouuide  of  small  ships,  very 

itaining  either  a  window  for  the 

cabin,  or  a  representation  of 

'  decorated  with  marine  figures, 

iti,  or  such  like  emblems. 

MJr*.     From  badge  and  lesf . 

mMi  HAlhMU  their  fe«rfal  eight  caa  lake, 
R  «MM  \mi§dam  biae  apon  bia  back. 

Biihap  HaU'i  Satittt, 
DGER^n.  i.  Perhaps  from  tlie  Lat.  bojutut, 
*f  i  but  by  Junius  clerived  from  the  biujger, 
MOWS  up  his  proviition.  One 
[and  victuals  in  one  place,  and 

r.' — Covxl. 
.i.   From  bedour,  Fr.  melit,  Ijit. 
b  the  ground,  and  used 

Iftr,  hath    Iff*  of  nnc  nidc 

r,  la  rvcrivrd  not  only  by  thforuu 

kcltMrcn,  bai  muti   who  bcbold 

,.  Brotrm. 
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BADGRR,  in  zoology,  the  English  name  of 
a  species  of  ursas.    S«e  Ursi/s. 

ll\DGF.u-BAiTiNn,  or  BADUKR-HCirTrNO.  The 
badger  has  suffered  more  perhaps  from  vulijar 
prejudices  than  any  otlier  animal.  He  has  been 
accused  of  destroying  lambs  and  rabbits:  the 
first  unquestionably  without  foundation,  and  it 
is  uncertain  whether  the  last  charpe  be  belter 
supported  ;  for  many  n,Tturalists  maintain  that 
his  sole  food  c<msisUi  of  roots,  fruits,  gross,  iiw 
sects,  and  frogs.  From  this  geiteral  and  double 
accusation,  however,  the  barmle.is  badger  has 
been  selected  to  make  sport,  as  it  is  calJed,  for 
the  vulgar,  in  hoth  hunting  and  haitirnf. 

Hunting  the  badger  is  in  general  only  perform- 
ed by  moonlight :  the  badger,  from  his  natural 
habits,  being  never  to  be  found  above-iitound  by 
day.  In  this  sport  the  hunters  are  obliged  to 
oppose  art  to  cunning,  and  obtain  by  stratagem 
what  they  cannot  effect  by  strengtlt.  At  a  late 
hour  in  the  evening,  when  the  badger  is  natu- 
rally concluded  to  have  left  his  kennvl  or  his 
castle  in  search  of  food,  some  of  the  party,  as 

t)r«vioualy  adjusted,  proceed  to  place  a  sack  at 
ength  witlun  the  burrow,  so  constructed  that  the 
mouth  of  the  sack  directly  corresponds  with  the 
mouth  of  the  earth,  and  is  secured  in  that  |>osi- 
tJon  by  means  of  a  willow  hoop,  which,  from  its 
pliability,  re;idily  submits  to  tlie  form  required. 
This  part  of  the  business  being  completed,  the 
parties  witlidrawn,  and  the  signal  whistle  given, 
their  distant  companions  lay  on  the  dogs,  either 
hounds,  terriers,  lurchers,  or  spaniels,  encourag- 
ing them  throuL;h  tlie  neighbouring  woods,  cop^ 
pices,  and  hedge-rows;  which  tiie  badgers  abroad 
no  sooner  find,  than  being  alarmed,  and  well 
knowing  llieir  inability  to  continue  a  state  of 
warfare  so  much  out  of  their  own  element,  in- 
stantly make  to  the  earth  for  shelter ;  where,  for 
want  of  an  alternative,  and  oppressed  with  fear, 
tliey  rush  into  certain  destruction,  by  enlerin^ 
the  sack :  being  entangled  in  which,  they  are 
soon  secured  by  those  who  are  fixed  near  the 
spot  for  that  purpose.  If  the  badger  escape  by 
the  ill-coDstruction  or  accidental  fal1in<x  of  the 
sack,  and  safely  enter  tlie  eartli,  digging  him  nut 
is  not  only  a  very  laborious  but  very  precarious 
attempt;  for  the  badger,  from  insuuciive  injje- 
nuity,  will  be  gcoeially  found  to  have  formed  hi.s 
retreat  before  he  can  be  reacheil :  to  render 
which  llie  more  easy,  he  usually  constructs  his 
kennel  among  tlie  roots  of  some  old  pollard,  in 
the  hanks  of  moors,  or  underneath  some  hoU 
low  tree ;  from  the  spreading  root  branches  of 
which  the  burrows  run  in  such  various  and  per- 
plexing directions,  that  his  assailants  are  often 
compelled,  after  tinng  themselves  by  digging 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  to  relinquish  the  pursuit; 
corroborating  the  opinion  of  the  common  people, 
that  in  a  loose  and  sandy  soil  badgers  can  make 
a  way  as  fast  as  their  hunlen  can  pursue  them : 
whence  drawn-battles  in  sucJi  tituuUons  are  verv 
common  results. 

Badgt^r>baiting  is  a  different  sport,  and  if  nos- 
sibleofa  iowerdescription.  It  consists  in  attacking 
the  animal  at  a  distance  from  hia  burrow,  with 
dogs  of  almost  any  kind;  but  must  successfully 
with  die  terrier.  Tlii^  budgvr  is  su  rapid  in  Utt 
motions,  that    the   dogs   are  often   desperately 
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wounded,  and  comn(>lled  to  give  up  Uie  contest. 
The  loosene<is  and  uiickii«s  of  ihe  badger's  skin 
are  admirably  coiitrive<l  fur  Ins  advaniage;  in 
consequence  of  the  latter,  and  espt'cially  in  con- 
iunclion  with  the  coarseness  and  toughness  of 
his  hair,  it  is  ditficult  for  the  dogts  to  lay  hold  of 
iiim ;  and  in  consequence  of  tli<»  former,  h**  finds 
(jreat  facility  of  escapinK  from  their  erasp  when 
^ey  liave  succeeded.  These  sports  have  given 
Dse  to  a  very  expressive  proverb  of  *  badgering  a 
tan  with  a  reijuest'  for  payment  of  debt*.  &c. 

BA'DOER-LtcGED.  From  badger  and  lej^ped. 
Having  lei;^  of  an  unequal  length,  as  the  badger 
is  supposed  to  have. 

Hit  t>ody  crooked  aX\  over,  big<bellied,  badper-legped. 
Olid  hit  compleiion  (Wiutlij.  L'Sttrange. 

iJADorM,  a  town  of  Ilindostan  in  Dowlatabad, 
six  miles  S.S.  W.  of  Ondighir. 

BADHUNTOUL;  Gael,  a  den  of  reftige;  a 
place  in  the  parish  of  Fordice,  in  Banflshire,  in 
former  limes  used  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  the 
Daniiih  invasions. 

BADIA,  in  conchology,  1.  A  species  of  cyprea 
having  an  oblong  ^bbous  shell. — Gmelin.  3. 
A  species  of  helix,  called  by  Boni,  helix  ungu- 
Udr;  and,  3.  A  species  of  |>atella. 

Bapia  (D,),  a  Spaniard,  who  devoted  himself, 
in  1803,  and  four  or  five  following  years,  to  the 
profession  of  Mahommedanism,  as  a  means  of 
exploring  Mahommedan  countries.  lie  assumed 
the  name  of  Ali  Bey  el  Aba.ssi,  and  submitted, 
it  is  said,  to  the  most  dislingaisbing  rite  of  Is- 
lamism,  the  better  to  pursue  his  plans.  Mr. 
Burckhartlt  write*  llius,  respecting  him,  from 
Aleppo  :  '  He  called  himself  Ali  Bey,  and  pro- 
fessed to  be  bom  of  Tunisian  parents  in  Spain, 
and  to  have  received  his  eriucalion  in  that 
country,  Spanish  appears  to  be  his  native  lan- 
guage, besides  which  he  spoke  French,  a  little 
Italian,  and  the  Moggrabeyan  dialect  of  Arabic, 
but  badly.  He  came  to  Aleppo  by  the  way  of 
Cairo,  Yafia,  and  Damascus,  with  the  strongest 
letters  of  recommendation  from  tlie  Spanish  go- 
vernment to  all  its  agents,  and  an  open  credit 
upon  them.  He  seemed  to  be  a  particular  friend 
oi  the  Prince  of  Peace,  for  whom  he  was  col- 
lecting antiques  :  smd  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  known  tliat  he  was  afterwards  received  by 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  at  his  arrival  at  Con- 
stantinople, he  must  have  been  a  man  of  dis- 
tinction. The  description  of  his  figure,  and 
what  is  related  of  his  travels,  called  to  my  re- 
collection tlie  Spaniard  Badia,  and  his  miniature 
in  your  library.  He  was  a  man  of  middling 
size,  long  thin  head,  black  eyes,  large  nose,  long 
black  beard,  and  feet  that  indicated  the  former 
wearing  of  tight  shoe?.  He  professed  to  have 
travelled  in  Barbary,  to  have  crossed  the  Lybian 
desert,  between  Barbary  and  I^gypt,  and  from 
Cairo  to  have  gone  to  Mecca  and  back,  lie 
travelled  with  eastern  magnificence,  but  here  he 
was  rather  shy  of  showing  himself  out  of  doors  : 
he  never  walkt-d  out  but  on  Fridays,  to  llie 
prayers  of  noon  in  the  great  mosque.  One  of 
the  b«fore-mentioned  der\-isos  told  me  that  there 
had  been  a  great  deal  of  talking  about  tliis  Ali 
Bey,  at  Damascus  and  Hamar :  ihcy  su-spected 
him  of  bi'ing  a  Christian,  but  his  great  liberality 
and  the  pr«iif  ing  letters  which  he  brought  to  all 


people  of  consequence,  stopped  all  (tiilh«ri 
quiry.     He  was  busily  employed   in  *r 
and  putting  in  order  his  jounial  dunn;;  the] 
months  of  his  stay  at  Aleppo,*     Hm  travels  ^ ' 
published  at  London  and  in   Paris,  in  \KM 
2  vols.  8vo.  under  bis   assumed  name.     li 
now  known  to  have  been  an  agent  of  f !c 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  employed  at  (he  ii 
gaUon  of  Napoleon.     He  died  in  Spain 
after  his  return  to  Europe. 

Badia,  La,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Adijretto, 
at  the  place  where  it  branches  from  the  Ada^ 
It  is  small  and  open,  but  well-built,  pO{)ittoa» 
and  wealthy ;  and  was  formerly  called  CastdU^ 
Piazzone,  having  two  castles.  The  Adige  is  T 
crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge  five  mil(« 
Lcgnano,  and  fifteen  VV.S.  W,  of  Rovigo, 

BADLVGA,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  \ 
a  sort  of  spongy  plant,  common  in  the 
Moscow  and  some  other  northern  kin;  " 
is  used  to  take  away  the  livid  marks, 
by  blows  and  bruises,  which  the  powder  n 
to  do  in   a  night's  time.     We  owe  the 
ledge  of  this  medicine,  and  its  history,  to  Bai- 
baum.  He  observes,  that  the  plant  is  aiwayifeq 
under  water,  and  is  of  a  very  peculiar  n*ti 
It  somewhat  resembles  tlie  alcyonium,  and  n 
what  tlie  sponge,  but  differs  n^om  both,  ii  !h 
full  of  small  round  granules,  resembbn;^  s^ 
It  is  of  a  loose,  light,  and  spongv  structure; 
made  up  of  a  number  of  fibres  of  an  herb 
matter,  and  is  dry,  rigid,  and  friable  l>etwett^ 
fingers.     Such    i^   the  generic  character  of  ( 
badiaga,  of  which  this  accurate  observer  hai  f 
three  diCferenl  species.    Liancns  makes  tH 
species  of  sponge. 

BADIANA,  Bauiase,  of  BisriAJf,  tlxt 
of  a  tree  which  grows  in  China,  and  smeU* 
anise  seed.    The  Chinese,  and  the   Dutrk 
imitation  of  tliem,  sometimes  tue  the  badtiM  1 
give  their  tea  an  aromatic  taste. 

BADIGEON,  in  joiner  woric,saw-daxtl 
with  strong  glue,  wherewith  they  fill  an  the  4 
and'  other  defects   in  llie  wood    tmr  it, 
wrought. 

Badigeon,  in  statuary,  a  mixture  of 
and  free-Btone  well  ground  togeilter,  uod 
used  by  statuaries  to  fill  up  the  little  hola^  \ 
repair  the  defects  in  stones,  whereof  they 
their  statues  and  other  work. 

BADILE    (Antonio),   hijitory   and 
painter,  bom  at  Vienna  in  H8U.  was  bbI 
artist :  but  derived  grealer  honor  ftotn  1 
such  disciples  as  Paolo  W^roueae  and 
Zelotti.      He  died    in     1360.      Uis 
especially  of  his  carnation*,  was  bwtilbiM 
his  portraits  preserved  ^ihe  perfect 
of  real  life. 

BADINAGE,  foolery,  buffooo^Tj. 

BADIS,   a  fonre«.s   of    Livonia,   futjcttj 
Russia,  twenty  mile*  rost  of  Revel, 

BADITES,  in  Iratany.the  N]rmpb<i%  «< 
Herculis :  the  root  of  which,  uoMilinf  t*  ' 
cellus   Empiricus,  bruistKl  and  atten 
gar  for  ten  days  by  a  boy,  makes  bim  u  i 
witlioiji  exi-iMcri. 

BADKLS,  or  Pamx,  a  town  of  r^iob 

Frovince  of  KboniKaD^  thirty*MX  miln  < 
lorat.     Long.  60"  IT  B.  Ul.  2A*  ao.  R. 
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nKC.  ■,  ifUirlct  of  tlie  island  of  BaJli, 

!  a  small  settlement,  after- 

nfisJl. 

IM>,    iwa    lovtns    in    tlic    kingdom    ot 

iq    Af/icft.      They  both    united   their 

in  mfbrciog  the  paymeut  nt'  custom 
t,  Piirk. 

MUCE.  io  natural  history,  the  Kast 
^■Ir  of  a  fruit,  very  common  in  that 
Vr  world.  It  is  round,  and  of  the  size 
at  our  commort  apples ;    yellow  on  the 

and  wtiil*  within.  It  resembles  the 
itm;  but  its  pulp  is  more  transpireiit; 

ii  ver\-  iTTi  eable,  and  has  some  resem- 
_  i^oseberries. 
1  1  ^I,  or  the  S*cnF.t>  Moitn- 
t0wa  «£  UuMlostaD,  in  Golconda,  on  the 
M-lkIt  of  the  nver  Godavery,  consisting 
Ml*.     Here  is  a  pagoda  of  great  celebrity. 

■eretiiy-lwo  miles  N.W,  of  liajamun- 
iO  CMt  of  liydrabad,  and  134  from 
■tun. 

KOWLY,  3  town  of  Ilindostan,  in  Cuze- 
cn  nulin  east  of  Sunt. 
•llVCAZliAM.an  extensive  mountainous 
9»  tiM  northern  borders  of  llindostan, 
IllMllHlty-firataud  tljirty-lhird  de^'reesof 
llttilBde;  veiy  unproductive  and  thinly 
4. 

6I1IFT  Bir;  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Pa> 
,  n  <*»e  stnits  of  Magellan.     Long.  74° 

),  a  French  ptotestant  di- 

}|e  went  to  Switzerland 

.-lit  philosophy  and  mathe- 

iMo  ert  r:iiui$try  till  his  death 

'  '•-'•iiory  of  Naples, 

ictive  in  wine, 

— I  Mlk.    Fourteen 

<  ylon,  fifty^four  miles 


PIAT< 

fakinti 


intj. 


.r  (own  <4  Afrioi.  in  the  kingdom 
ifli,  governed  hf  an  independent  chief, 
|ii  app>:igitiori  ot  Fnmnba. 
A,  I     '  Mus  of  plants,  of  the 

wtii  i!iotio,:ynia.     Its  jte- 

Bartt-r  I-  It,  the  tube  very  shori, 

tial*  tn  '.ver  lip  fliil.  bilobate : 

■o'-'  .  ...lilar,  contorted:  cal. 

CK!^ utany,  a  genus  of  the  octan- 

dcr,  maa  ninno,;ynia  claM  of  plants, 
after  Abrahun  lUecka.  u  friend  of  Lin- 
1W  calyn  w  a  jML'nnanent  pcrianthium, 
If  ml  »  iiagle  funiiol-shM[)eii  leaf,  cut 
I  fnfment*  at  die  brim ;  the  corolla  'con- 
!*•  iVMMiirt  peUU  inserted  into  the 
iha  neri^^ititn  't%  a  ^lol>OHP  capsule, 
»«f  warvnim,  :tn'l  containing  four  cells, 
I  «•*  a  Irw  ruunilish  angular  seeds.  The 
OT  Huntw. 

POO,  »r  — ' "  kingdom  of  central 

nflk  of    I  >.    iud   ca»l  of  liam^ 

>  wbidi  ;  >  it  in)  lribiit.iry.     It 

•ed  \fj  »  '  il>e  n<i  Nimtiia,  dc*- 

feQV  th>  .'OfCting.   The  inie- 

ithr  known. 


HAKIAMA,  III  zoology,  llie  Aribian  name, 
according  to  Forskal,  of  a  species  of  c'lu|>ea. 

B.\F,NA,  or  V'ae.va,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  llie 
Andalusian  province  of  Cortlova,  Mirroumlwl 
with  walls,  and  containing  four  parish  churches, 
five  relij^ioiis  houses,  and  4800  inhabitants. 
Here  arc  some  excellent  salt  works.  It  i!i 
eighteen  miles  E.  S.  F..  of  Cordova. 

liAEOBOTRYS,  in  botany,  a  pcnusof  plants, 
of  tlie  cla-ss  pentandria,  anci  order  monoir>'niii. 
Its  generic  character  are  con.  tubulose,  q^inqllf^- 
fid  :  CAL.  double,  su|>erior;  exterior  of  two  leaves ; 
inferior  campanulaie  quinquedenlate.  IKtiv 
unilocular,  many-seeded.  Willdenow  descril^es 
two  Sfjecies;  one,  a  native  of  Arabia,  is  figured 
by  Mart.  Vahl.  Symliola  Dolanica,  lab.  6. 

BAKRSUIS,  or  Vrekn'stii.  (Henry),  a  printer 
and  mathematician  of  the  sixteenth  century,  lie 
settled  in  Ix>uvain,  where  be  published  Tables  of 
the  Ix}ngitudes  and  Ijititudes  of  the  Planets, 
in  1528. 

BAERWALDE,  or  Barwalde,  a  town  of 
New  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  Prussian 
states,  circle  of  Konig»bur«;h,  population  1500. 
Here  Giistavus  Adolphus  entered  into  a  secret 
treaty  with  France  in  1631.  It  is  thirteen  niiit^ 
N.  N.  W.  of  Custrin,  and  forty-two  E.  N.  E.  of 
Berlin. 

B^TERR/E,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Terlo- 
sages  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Obris.     It  is  now  called  Besiers. 

B.^TICA,  a  province  of  ancient  Spain,  so 
called  from  the  river  Baitis.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Lusiiania;  on  the  south  by  the  Mcdi* 
terranean,  and  Sinus  Gaditanus ;  on  the  north  by 
the  Cantabric  sea,  now  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Uu 
tlie  east  and  north  east  its  limits  cannot  lie  so 
well  ascertained,  as  they  are  known  to  have  bt'cn 
in  a  continual  state  of  fluctuation,  each  petty 
monarch  having  had  an  opportunity  of  encioach- 
ing  upon  his  neighbour.  The  province  w;»8 
divided  into  two  by  the  river  Buetis,  on  tlie  side 
uf  which,  towards  the  Anas,  were  situated  the 
Turdetanj,  from  whence  tlie  kingdom  was  some- 
times called  Turdetania,  thouy;h  more  sienentlly 
Bartuna.  On  the  other  side,  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean, were  situated  the  Bastuli,  Bastelani,  and 
Cotilestani.  The  whole  province  of  Bictica, 
according  to  the  most  probable  account,  is  con- 
tained iu  what  is  now  cidled  Andalusia,  part  uf 
the  kinfjdom  of  <jrenada. 

fl 'ETIS,  a  famous  river  of  ancient  Spain,  nfler- 
wards  railed  Tartessus,  and  now  Guadalquirer, 
or  the  Great  Kiver. 

B/ET(JL(),  a  town  of  ancient  Spam,  in  th* 
Terraconensia;  now  Badelona,  in  Catalonia. 

B.ETURIA.     See  B*tica. 

B.ETUS,  in  ichtliyology,  a  name  given  by 
Aristotle,  and  others  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  to 
t>ie  fish  called  by  the  Latin  writers  cottus ;  par- 
ticularly toUial  species  calle^'  by  us  llie  bulU 
head,  or  miller's  thumb. 

B.ET\'LIA»  anoinicd  stones,  wotshippcd  by 
the  Phu-niciani,  by  the  Greeks  before  the  time  of 
Cccrops,  and  by  other  b;iri»arous  nations.  They 
were  commonly  of  a  bUiok  color,  and  coii- 
Micrated  to  sonic  god,  as  Saturn,  Jupiter,  tlie 
Sun,  &c. — Some  are  of  opinion  that  tne  origin 
of  this  practice  is  to  be  derived  from  tlie  pillar  o' 
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ftone  which  Jacob  erected,  and  near  which  he 
worshipped,  at  Helhel.  These  ba-tylia  were  much 
the  objecl  of  Ihe  veneration  of  the  ancient  hea- 
thens. Many  of  their  idols  were  no  other.  In 
reality,  no  sort  of  idol  was  more  common  in  tJie 
eustem  countries,  than  that  of  oblong  stones 
erected,  and  hence  terrnefl  by  tlie  Greeks,  cioi'tc, 
piJlars.  In  some  parts  of  Kir>pt  lltey  were  planted 
on  holb  sirles  of  the  hiijhways.  In  the  temple  of 
lleiiogabalus  in  Syria^  there  was  one  pretended 
Ic  have  fallen  from  heaven.  Tliere  was  also  a 
fiimous  black  stone  in  Fhrygia,  said  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven.     The  Romans  sent  for  it,  and  the 

griests  belonging  to  it,  with  much  ceremony, 
cipio  Nasica  being  at  the  head  of  the  embassy. 
The  priests  of  Cybele  carried  a  ba;tylion  on  their 
breasts  representing  the  mother  of  die  gods. 

B.tlT^  LOS,  the  same  with  B.txYLios  ;  plural, 
B.tTvir*.     See  last  article. 

HAEZA,  or  Baeca,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  ,1acn,  Andalusia.  Its  streets  and 
{squares  are  handsome,  and  it  was  in  former  times 
a  place  of  considerable  importance,  the  residence 
of  a  Moorish  king.  It  was  subsequently  a 
bishop's  see,  and  the  seat  of  a  imiveraity.  At 
present  it  is  fallen  into  decay,  but  htts  still  two 
chapters,  several  parish  churches  and  cloisters,  a 
corre^idor,  a  soriety  under  the  tide  of  economi- 
cal, several  good  tannerie*,  and  a  population  of 
15,000.  It  is  seventy  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Cordova. 
Long.  3°  35'  W..  lat,  38°  4'  N. 

Bafza,  a  city  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Quixos  and  Macas,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
It  was  formerly  rich  and  populous,  but  has  been 
wo.<rted  by  the  Indians.     Lat.  26°  S. 

BAFKA,  or  Bofo,  a  sea-port  on  the  Grain 
Coast  of  Africa,  which  carries  on  a  considenhle 
trade  in  pepper.    Lon?.  8"  52'  W.,  lat.  5"  !(/  N. 

Baffa,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  the  ancient  Paphos,  situated 
on  a  rocky  eminence  close  to  the  sea.  Its  har- 
bour is  choked  up  with  sand,  and  is  generally 
avoided  by  mariners,  because  of  its  dangerous 
approach,  and  from  its  having  no  shelter  from 
tlie  violence  of  the  winds.  The  Turks  have  built 
a  c;isile  on  the  point  of  a  rock  to  the  south-west, 
■which  is  defended  by  artillery;  and  it  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Turkish  aea.  Of  several  Christian 
churches  only  one  remains,  in  which  the  Greeks 
officiate;  who  still  have  a  bishop  here,  mflfragan 
of  the  archbishop  of  Nicosia.  Pieces  of  fine  rock 
crystal  are  sold  here  under  the  name  of  BaflTa 
diamonds :  amianthus  also,  of  superior  quality,  is 
found  in  the  neighlxjurhood.  It  is  called  cotton 
stone  hy  the  natives.  Various  ruins  and  some 
antiquities  arc  scattered  over  the  vicinity  of 
Baifa,  among  which  are  many  highly  polished 
blackish  marble  columns.  tr.tditionallY  supposetl 
by  tiie  inhabitants  to  have  lieen  the  materials  of 
the  palace  of  Aphroditis,  Further  east,  others  of 
■  large  sue  denote  the  site  of  a  temple.  There 
is  also  cut  out  of  the  rock  a  subterraneous  church, 
dedicated  to  the  seven  sleepenf,  and  a  Inree  exca- 
vution,  conjectured  to  Iiave  been  a  cistern. 
Long.  32"  IB'  E.,  lat.  34"  48'  N. 

HAffA,  Capf,  a  cape  on  the  south-west  coast 
of  llie  island  of  Cyprus.  Long.  32<»  Iff  E.,  lat. 
34"  57'  N. 

OAFFETA-S  or   lUrrAS,  a  ctotli  made  of 


coarse  white  cotton  thread,  which 
the  East  Indies.    Tliat  of  Sural  is  tlie 

BAFFIN'S  BAY;  a  large  gulf 
North  America,  lies  between  seventy 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  It  openl 
Atlantic  ocean  through  Baffin's  an^ 
straits,  between  Cape  Chidley,  on  the 
coast,  and  Cape  Farewell  on  that  of  Wi 
land;  both  of  wliich  are  in  about  lb( 
degree  of  north  latitude;  arxl  alxH] 
whales  and  walrusses.  On  the  touth' 
of  Davis's  straiu  it  has  a  comnuin 
Hudson's  bay,  through  a  cluster  of 
lat.  74*^  20';  it  communicates  with 
l.ancastcr's  sound,  through  which  Cap| 
paiised  tnumphanily,  and  discoverM 
straits  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  &c. 
BAFFLE,  V.  a.^TKtr^  In  Fr.  ^ 
BAf'pLER,  n.  *.  ifti'ffl^r,   an 

Ba.f'plzp,  adv.  3  signifies  U 

the  nose  as  an  ox  ;  that  is,  to 
point;  to  perplex  hy  a  feint,     lis 
tation  is  eluding  the  schemes  of 
trous  management.     It  is  sometimes 
by  tlie  words  to  defeat,  to  disconcert, 
found.     Dr.  Johnson  employs  tliese 
definition  of  it-     But  Crabbe  l»as 
guished  them,  and  eiven  them   diffei 
of  meaning  in  their  application, 
less  than  defeat ;  defeat  less  than 
disconcert  less   than  all.     Obslii 
ance,  skill,  or  art,  baiSes  ;  force  or 
feats;   awkward  circumstances  disc< 
visitation  of  God  confounds. 

Where  thna  wilt,  lad.  111  make  one;  ; 
call  me  villaiii,  and  bo^ffle  me. 

Go,  bafied  coward,  iMt  I  ran  npoa  thcw* 

They  made  a  ihlfc  to  think  themsdm  i 

■pile  of  all  iheir  (ins  ;  to  break  the  pircrpt, 

same  time  to  bojle  (he  carte. 

He   hath  deserved  to  have  the 

vhich  he  hath  so  long  iajjUed  and  dc 

Etperience,  thalgreat  bo^Irr  of  »|m 

QS  the  thing  is  too  ponible.  and  brii 

matter  of  fact  to  cotkfute  otir  luppoail 


Etruiial 
He  briaga  to  Turous'  aid  his  <   _ 
When  the  miad  has  broujhl  itself  I 

it  may  go  oo  mcndly.   Every  abatrvaa 

intricate  quesiion,  will  ooi  bt^Ut  ditw 

it. 

Now  shepherds  .  t4>  jour  lielptesi  di 

BagU  the  raging  year,  and  All  iheir  pi 

With  food  at  will. 

BAG',  V.  n.  fit  A.  A  taok,  poudi. 
Either  artificially  construclvd,  or  tt 
nature. 

Cousin,  away  for  Enflaad  ;  luaa*  W#M 
And,  em  oar  coaiing,  sc«  ihon  shake  dte 
Of  hoarding  abbata  \  ihcir  imprison'd  aw 

Set  thoa  at  liberty. 

Sing  on.  tint;  on,  for  I  ran  ne*«r  b«  cl 

So  may  thy  cows  their  hurdaa'd  ktm  A 

Two  kidi  that  la  tba  valt^y  atny'd 
I  foQnd  by  chaac«.  and  to  toy  fol4 
They  drain  two  bagg'm^  u<lilrn 
I<ik«  a  bee.  iogg'i  »iih  hi*  boat 
H*  bring*  it  id  yotir  hivr.  't€. 


I 

■■Mfaik  bCMBlK  the  {Mtriot'a  clMk, 
wB  ■Mk'd  ^  ll»  dnippiBf  guinea  cpoke. 

Pop*. 
m  m  J— g  Mtow  ridiM^  low&rds  vs  full  g&l- 
*  bob  wig  ui>l  bUck  iilkea  &^  licd  to  it. 
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:rce,  a  lenn  signifying  a  certain 
'  of  Mne  particular  commodity ;  a  hag  of 
i»  fer  iulBiKe,  is  about  300  weight :  of 
eda,  fInMa  300  to  400  ^  of  pepper,  from 
00;  of  cotton  yam,  from  2|  to  4 J,  &c. 
t  uMd  to  RKMt  countries  to  put  several 
coin  in,  either  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  or 
Banken,  and  others,  who  deal  much  in 
CmIi,  label  ibcir  bags  of  money,  by  tying 
or  note  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  bair,  sii^nify- 
ooia  coataiiied,  the  sum  total,  its  weight, 
Whom  it  was  received.    Tare  is  allowed 

la  tomery,  ia  when,  in  order  to  retrieve 
I  ktat  appetite^  they  put  in  an  ounce  of 
ilii  Md  as  much  powder  of  sarin,  into  a 
b*  lied  to  the  b*l,  keening  him  bridli-d  for 
n  asvcial  linies  a -day ;  as  soon  as  the 
ribHi  off,  He  will  &II  to  eating.    The  same 

■crrc  a  long  time. 

a  lacdiciae  and  phanoacy,  a  kind  of 
lion,  prepared  of  proper  ingredients,  cn- 
»a  ba^;,  to  b«  applied  externally  to  a  part 
yiffpreseol  Klief.    Dispensatory  writers 

eoraial  bai^  u*ed  in  deliquiums  ;  bates 
mIo,  tot  ihie  stomach,  in  weaknesses  of  the 

I  nodjpt  bags  to  ease  pain  m  any  part. 
04  lit  aiv  frrauenthf  medicated  bv  put- 
»  lh<Bi  bogs  ntU  of  proper  insredienls. 
tg^  «r»  oompooed  oi  perfumes,  scented 
I*  ttd  lh«  like,  enclosed  in  bags,  to  give 
icy  to  clothes,  See. 

Ik.    See  Rita    Baca. 

4DAT,  or  Bacaldi,  a  name  by  which 

II  the  arrit^  pig^'ii,  the  columba  label- 
Moo»«.     The  name  is  probably  a  cor- 

rf  tbo  «ofd  Bagdat,  the  city  from  whence 

t  aomaiimH^  brought  to  Kurope ;  being 

"T  from  fiazora. 

r.tu.n,  a  district  in  the 

wa^  nt'iriy  about  the  centre  of  the 

Jlliyto  west.    The  didlecls  of  Scindo 

Ml  ^fadricl,  are  satd  to  be  very  distinct 

--     -— —  iVoprr.     From  the  Rugelen 

■t  Sooloo  language  is  supposed  to  be 

MADER,  or  BAOAMcnnt,  a  province 
■ia  t»  A/nra :  to  named  from  tlie  great 
^  Ae*p  bred  in  it ;  roeder  mgni^mg 
mtlh,  anil  bag  a  tlieep.     |u  lengUi  is 
I  •**■*  ^^^y  leagues,  and   its  breadth 
iNit  fanncriy  it  was  much  more  exten- 
'Oial  of  its  provinces  baring  been  dis- 
il  bcm  it,  and  joined  to  tluit  of  Tigre. 
Mfft  of  it,  especiallv  towards  the  eaal,  is 
'  by  wamienag  Galias  and  Cafftta. 
\JiAA.¥^m.i.  BaggtetUfFt.    A  trifle  ; 
<ao  laiportaoce. 
•  «f  bfak  na«»  tad  cyphered  •*»!«  j 
>"*■■»  arnviia  kagattUe$.  Prior. 

W.T^  or  Kacaucix,  a  faction  of  pea- 
'  who  rara^  GauJ  about 


A.  D.  290,  and  assumed  the  name  Bagaudte, 
which,  according  to  some  authors,  sii^niticd,  in 
the  Gaelic  language,  forced  rebels ;  according  to 
others,  robbers.  After  seven  moiilhs'  siege  they 
stormed  the  city  of  Autun,  Villages  and  open 
towns  were  everywhere  abandoned  to  their  ra- 
vages ;  and  they  shook  off  the  yoke  of  slavery 
only  to  show  their  incompetency  for  freedom,  by 
a  perpetration  of  the  most  cruel  barbarities. 
Two  of  tlieir  most  danng  leaders,  .T.iianus  and 
Amandus,  had  the  boldness  to  assume  the  title 
and  decorations  of  the  Csesars ;  and  the  cabinets 
of  the  curious  still  contain  medals  which  liiey 
coined.  Maximian,  when  associated  with  Dio- 
clesian  in  the  imperial  government,  devoted  him- 
self to  the  reduction  of  the  Bagaudae.  It  hai 
been  said  that  they  were  Christians;  but  even 
Mr.  Gtbbon  (ii.  123)  rejecU  this  fact. 

BAGAUZE,  the  name  pven,  in  the  .\ntilles, 
to  tlie  suga.r-canes,  after  they  have  passed  throinjh 
the  mill;  they  are  dried,  and  used  for  boiling 
the  sugar. 

BAGDAD,  or  Bacdat.  a  celebrated  city  and 
pachalic  of  Asia,  in  Arabian  Irak,  seated  on  iho 
eastern  banks  of  the  Tigris,  which  is  here  ui>- 
wards  of  600  feet  wide.  It  is  .100  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Bassora,  210  south  of  Mosul,  and  1350  cast 
of  I'nnslanlinople.  Tliis  city  is  of  an  ubiong 
figure,  about  15O0  puces  in  length,  by  800  in 
breadth,  environed  with  a  high  but  ruin^  wall, 
and  a  deep  ditch.  It  has  six  gates  surmounted 
with  cannon,  a  castle,  and  an  armoury;  but  the 
whole  of  its  defences  are  in  a  very  feeble  and 
contemptible  state.  Here  are  some  handsome 
houses ;  the  markets  are  well  supplied,  and  the 
bazaars  are  magnificent,  containing  from  1200  to 
15W shops,  loaded  with  every  description  of  east- 
ern merchandise.  Bagdad,  in  fact,  is  the  great 
link  of  communication  between  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  even  Europe  and  the  East.  Tho 
chief  imports  from  India  are,  gold  brocade, 
cloths,  sugar,  pepper,  tin,  sandal-wood,  iron, 
china-ware,  spice,  cutlery,  arms,  and  broad-cloth ; 
in  return  for  which  they  send  bullion,  copper, 
gall-nuu,  tamarisk,  leather,  and  otto  of  roses. 
From  Aienpo  are  imported  European  silk-stuffs, 
broad-cloth,  steel,  cochineal,  gold  thread,  and 
sevend  oUier  European  articles,  which  are 
brought  in  Greek  vessels  to  Scanderoon.  Th« 
imports  from  Persia  are,  shawls,  carpets,  silk, 
cotton,  white  clodi,  leather,  and  saffron:  and 
those  from  Constantinople  are^  bullion,  furs, 
gold  and  silver  thread,  jewels,  brocade,  velvets, 
and  otto  of  roses.  Its  principal  manufactures 
aic  red  and  yellow  leather  (which  is  much  es- 
teemed), silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  stuffs;  and 
liiiierly  a  foundry  of  cannon  has  been  erected. 

Bagdad  exhibits  the  ruins  of  a  number  of 
antique  buildings.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
river  is  a  suburb  connected  with  the  city  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  npon  which  the  Buh  jivrl, 
(Bndge  gate)  opens.  The  great  ejtteot  of  ihu 
city  anciently  on  the  west,  as  well  as  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  appears  from  the  ruins  all 
round  this  suburb.  ller«  are  the  tombs  of  niony 
Mahommedan  <>aints ;  among  others,  those  of  the 
Iiniinis  Abii  Ilanifak  and  Ilanhcl,  foundfn  of 
two  of  ll»e  orthodox  MXXa ;  and  of  Mii^a  Khtini, 
one  of  die  twelve  Iioamiy  the  successors  of  A 
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so  mncli  vpnerafed  by  tlie  Persians.  To  the 
liti^mry  traveller  it  oflVrs  ninny  other  objects  of 
Interest ;  »riib  as  the  ti»mhs  of  Ilaroun  Al  Kaschid, 
and  his  ctinsort  Zobeidah,  so  often  mentioned  in 
the  Arabian  IS'i;jhts;  and  the  remains  of  some 
fine  mosques  and  collejfes,  mouuments  of  the 
most  bnliiant  period  of  Arabian  history.  But 
even  the  wrecks  of  many  palnces  and  public 
btiildint.'H,  celeliraled  by  eastern  writers,  have 
not  entirely  disappeared. 

Bagdad  was  founded  by  the  ciilii>h  Abu  Jafur 
Almansor  in  766,  and  completed  in  four  years. 
In  the  following  century  the  celebrated  Ilaroun 
Al  Haschid  reigned  here,  and  under  the  auspices 
of  Zobcida,  his  queen,  and  the  vizier  Jaffer  Bar- 
makeed,  it  rose  into  great  splendor  and  impur* 
tance ;  but  was  nlmo^it  totally  destroyed  by  the 
Turks,  100  years  later  j  and  in  the  thirteenth 
century  was  stormed  by  the  Tartar  prince  IIo- 
laku,  the  grandson  of  Jeni;his  Khan,  vrho  put 
the  sovereign  to  death,  and  abolished  the  cali- 
phate. Tamerlane  seized  upon  Uagdad  in  the 
year  1416,  and  Kara  Yusef  in  143G.  Shah  Is- 
muel,  the  fir5t  of  the  royal  Persian  house  of  Sefi, 
rendered  himself  master  of  it  in  the  following 
century,  since  which  tiine,  it  has  bt-en  an  object 
of  constant  contention  between  the  Turks  and 
Peri.ans. 

B,i»:il;iil  sustained  a  memorable  siege  by  the 
Tuikiih  emperor  Amurath  IV'.  who,  with  an 
army  of  300,000  men,  reducwl  it  to  j^reai  extre- 
mtiii*:  it  surrendered  in  1C38,  on  the  promise 
of  indemnity ;  but  the  savage  victor,  having 
gained  ]>os.seision  of  ll«e  place,  put  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabilanU  to  the  sworrl.  During 
the  fnllowuig  century,  Nadir  Shah  (Endeavoured 
in  vain  to  wrest  it  from  the  Turks,  and  was 
ubliged  to  retire  with  disijr.ice ;  and  in  the  course 
of  later  years  its  safety  has  been  frequently  me- 
naced by  the  \V  ahabecs.  In  17.50  the  inhabi- 
tants prevailed  upon  the  Porte  to  appoint  the 
p:\sh:\  whom  diey  chose  to  name ;  an(l  they  have 
ever  since  Tnainlained  this  species  of  virtual  in- 
dejiendence. 

The  commerce  of  Uagdad  was  once  very  ex- 
tensive and  flourishing ;  but,  from  the  improvi- 
dent oppression  of  its  rulers,  it  has  now  greatly 
declined.  It  is  however,  a  place  of  great  resort; 
the  residence  of  a  paaha ;  and  a  constant  resort 
of  pilgrims.  Ta vernier  rated  the  population  Id 
hi»  tune  at  1 .00,000,  but  they  probably  do  not 
amount  tu  .'>o,000  at  |>re$enl.  Tliis  populatioa 
consists  of  Ai-abs,  Persians,  Turks,  Jewrs,  Ar- 
menians, and  other  eastern  Christians,  who  are 
rcpresentitl  as  generally  courteous  to  strangers, 
and  r»f  an  iiitlcpondent  sjiirit.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  paislms  are  sensible  of  llie  adi?ant;ij^'  of  their 
distance  from  Constiantinople,  and  obey  or  dis- 
obey the  orders  of  the  sultan,  according  to  their 
own  dJimniencc, 

Ureal  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  felt  here ; 
•u  >»umnter,  esju'cially  when  the  siimm-yell,  or 
[luisononi  wnid,  blows,  the  inhabitants  are 
obliged  lit  take  refuge  in  the  well  ventilated 
e<>llam  with  vhicli  most  of  the  houses  are  pro- 
vided:  and  in  winter  the  cold  is  sutfiiiifnt  to 
prtxlure  ice  half  an  inch  tlnck.  Thw  is  coi,- 
Aidr^ti*!!  as  intolerable ;  and  many  of  ihe  natives 
are  said  to  pensh  by  it.     The  natives  are  like- 


wise  subject  to  a  cutaaeoo*  disorder^ 
no  cure  ha»  yet  beert  diacnvereri  :  it 
the  form  of  a  pimple,  then  degeneral 
ulcer,,  and  at  the  end  of  ei^hl 
dnea  up  of  itself,  leaving  a  p 
The  inhabitants  of  Aleppo,  ana 
Syria,  are  also  subject  to  this  disease. 

T}ie  pachalic,  or  vice-royalty,  of  wlij 
is  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  d 
dominions.  It  contains  eighteen  H 
military  divisions,  and  two  districts  of] 
According  tn  the  present  distribution  ( 
pire,  it  cnmpreheDds  all  its  soutb-easM 
liaving  Diyar-boer  .and  Mount  Smjl 
north  ;  Persia  on  the  east ;  the  Persif 
the  south  ;  and  the  Euphrates  on  the 
therefore  very  nearly  corres[>ond5  witl| 
sopotamia  of  the  ancients.  It^  area 
1 78, 1 00  square  miles.  The  paclui  is  ca{ 
in-chief  of  the  troops  stationed  in  hi* 
next  to  him  are  the  aghils  of  the  janin 
sipaliis.  Their  whole  number  amounts 
infautry  and  cavalry  in  nearly  equal  pf 
A  corps  of  500  men,  trained  in  the 
manner,  which  was  raised  a  few  ye 
still  kept  up. 

This  province  has  some  very  fenile 
is  too  much  exposed  to  the  il         ' 
ditti  to  be  cultivate<l  in  any  ] 
pabilities.     It   includes   muiiv    ii-it  in 
and  towns,  sucli  as  Bagdadi,   Bassoq 
and  Merdin. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  custt 
pitatioD-tax,  occasional  conlnbuiionl 
towns  and  cities,  and  the  tribute  levif 
Arab  tribes,  does  not  exceed  7,500,pa( 
or  £375,000. 

BAGDAGSHAN.  a  v«y  ancient  ci^ 
trict   of  Bokharia,  in    tJie  proviuce 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
parate  IJindost;in  from  Great  Tartary. 
is  nut  large,  but  e.xckedingly  strong  Ii| 
tion ;  aud  l>c1ong3  to  the  khan  of  Pi 
haria,  who  uses  it  as  a  kind  of  state  pi 
is  well  built  and  very  populous.     Jt 
tlie  north  side  of  ilic  river  Amu,  aboaC 
from  its  source ;  and  is  a  great  ihorof 
ttie  caravans  designed  for  little  UoUm 
inhabitants  are  enriched  by  mioes  of 
and   ruhiei,  which  are  in  the  neiglili 
and  those  who  live  at  the  foot  of  the 
gather  gold  and  silver  dust,  bmuglit  dtf 
spring  by  torrents  occasioned  by  the 
the  snow  on  the  top.     it  is  150  a 
Balkh. 

BAGE  (Robert),  a  novo! 
century,  was  the  son  of  a  paj 
and  born  in  172^.     lie  w;i-.  . 
same  occupation  os  bis  £iihi  r, 
for  literature,  he  gained  a  ki 
ihematics,  and  uf  the  Fien^ 
guagi>s.  lie  wrote  Mount  lUi 
Barham  Downs ;  The  lair  Syrian ; 
lace;  Man  as  ht;  i«  ;  and  Hen 
as  he  is  not.     The  last    twi>,  vihicli 
when  the  author  was  nearly  wvfnty 
were  decidedly  superiwr  to  the 
died  at  Tamviorth  la  laoi.     Til 
:Mivclk  of  this  wridr  havi  boM 
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of  Ballantyne's  Novelist's  I.i- 
.  iih  bit^iaphioil  preraces,  by  Sir 


•  ' f'),  an  antiquary,  and  great 
Iwh  books,  prints,  Stc.  was 
.,.  j.L  hml  hecn,  in  his  younger 
iker ;  aflerwurds,  a  bookseller ;  and 
imiUft  far  die  many  curiosities  wherewith  he  en- 
iklMil  lb«  Lmoiis  library  of  Dr.  John  Moore, 
UjbiMQof  Ely,  liis  lordship  got  him  adntittMl  into 
tfkt  Olutt;r4ioiise.  lift  was  several  tiroes  in 
Uofland,  ftod  on  th«  Continent,  where  he  pro- 
oared  iiiAny  valuable  old  books,  prints,  &c.  some 
of  which  h«di5pose<l  of  to  the  late  earl  of  Oxford, 
^«»l»i>  purchased  his  collections,  na|K?r3,8cc.  for  his 
ftlirvy.  In  1707  were  publisneu,  in  the  I'hilo- 
ITiansactions,  his  Proposals  for  a  General 
ot  printing.  He  died  at  Islini^non,  May 
-!  65 ;  and  was  buried  in  the  ceme- 
lenr  ter-house. 

lL\i .  x..». .  L,  H.  s.  From  bag;  bojigage  ;  Fr. 
hagxliaf  Ital.  The  fvirniture  and 
1  of  an  army  ;  or  any  goods  timt  are  move- 
able, tl  b  likewise  employed  to  designate  a 
dtaolutc  woman  of  the  baser  sort,  because 
waA  sffMliy  follow  camps. 

If*  taerindo  for  the  belly ;  it  will  let  in  and  oat  th« 
M^iy  %  and  hmffogt.  Shahptore. 

TWy  wo*  ptabably  alwmy*  is  readiness,  mod  cftrricd 
;  ifc«  htffoge  of  the  army.  Addiun  mi  ttaljf. 
,  (tcKgatd,  when  his  affairs  grew  desperate 
h  Wfffl,  t»  p*ck  up  bay  and  baggage,  and  anil  for 
|h1|.  Arbuthttot. 

A  ifUk  tt  iadignatjoD  did  tiae  iu  her,  not  to  suffer 
Kk  a  kMMiy*  to  win  away  any  thing  o(  hers.  Sidmejf. 


VhiB  iLm  i<jiyiij(i  meets  with   a  man  who   aaa 
ta  miit  nUtiana,  she  tunu  him  to  accouaL 


BancAOC,  in  antiquity,  was  distinguished 
kv  dw  RofiULOS  into  two  sorts  ;  a  t^'cater  and  less, 
lie katr  was  carried  by  the  soldier  on  his  back, 
mA  oUsd  larciua  ;  consisting  of  the  things  most 
tmtmnj  lo  life,  and  which  he  could  not  do 
vUnot.  KoDce  colligere  sarcinas,  packing  up 
Ai  faigpgc,  is  used  for  decamping,  castra  mo- 
•t««.  Thv  L-Tf.iier  iind  heavier  was  carrieil  on 
i«r..  -,  and  called  rtnera.     Hence 

»rt.  .,   sarcin«    hominum.      The 

la|Bn  bone*  mvre  denominated  sagmentarii 
■pLl^ie  Kotrun  soldiers  in  their  marclies  were 
knnljr  UJ4ti,  m  so  ranch  tliat  they  were  called, 
Vfvay  ofjeat.  muli  muriiini,  and  ffirumnte.  They 
wmtr  aertt  "'  which  they  never  went 

•ilboQt,Ti2,  III.  it  com,  utensils,  valli, 

Mdaaa.    Cicero  npMTves,  that  they  used  to 
tmjwA  them  above  half  a  month's  nrovisions  ; 
Mdwt  lMt«  ioaODCes  in  Livy,  where  tiiey  carried 
ior  a  whole  month.    TTieii  utensils 
those  proper  for  gathering  fuel, 
:(kilr  OMat,  and  even  for  fortification  or 
and  what  is  more,  a  chain  for 
kaAH  cnitiTC*.     For  arms,  the  foot  carried  a 
'  Mu7in*«t»  v**,  bosket,  rutnim,  hatchet,  lonim, 
6it,k£.    Alto  sukea  or  pales,   valli,  for  the 
^■yea  fijctifyiac  a  ctirop ;  sometimes  seven,  or 
,<•«■  twalwaof  tBCa^  '-  carried  by  each 

,  (^angh  fCDcml  I  .'>ius  tells  us,  only 

lorCmr*    On   LUf    ii<jiii  culiunu  we  see 
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soldiers  represented  with  this  Cirdle  of  ootn, 
utensils,  pales,  ific.  gathered  into  a  bundle  and 
laid  on  their  slioulders.  llius  inured  to  labour, 
they  grew  strong,  and  able  to  undergo  any  fatigue 
in  battle ;  the  greatest  heat  of  which  never  tired 
them,  nor  put  them  out  of  breath.  In  after  times, 
when  discipline  grew  slack,  this  luggage  was 
thrown  on  carriages  and  porters'  shoulders.  The 
Macedonians  were  not  less  inured  to  hardship 
than  tlie  Romans;  when  Philip  first  forraefl  an 
army,  he  forbad  all  use  of  carnages  ;  yet,  with 
all  their  toad,  they  would  march,  m  a  summer's 
day,  twenty  miles,  in  military  rank. 

Bacgage,  in  modem  military  affairs,  denotes 
the  clothes,  tents,  utensils  of  divers  sorts,  provi- 
sions, and  other  necessaries  beloHj;ing  to  the 
army.  Before  a  inarch,  tlie  waggons  with  tlie 
baggage,  are  marshalled  according  to  the  rank 
which  tlie  several  regiments  bear  in  the  anny; 
being  sometimes  ordered  to  follow  tlie  respective 
columns  of  the  army,  sometimes  to  follow  the  ar- 
tillery, and  sometimes  form  a  column  by  ihoin* 
selves.  The  general's  baggage  marches  tirst;  and 
each  waggon  has  a  flag,  showing  the  regiment  to 
which  it  belongs. 

BAGLAFECUTE,  in  ornithology,  tlie  name 
of  Gmelin's  loxia  philippiiia,  var,  ^,  in  Buffou's 
history  of  birds. 

BAGLANA,  or  Buagclama,  a  large  district 
in  the  Mahratta  territories,  in  the  province  of 
Aurungabad,  situated  principally  betwixt  the 
20th  and  21st  degrees  of  noAh  latitude.  It  is 
exceedingly  mountainous,  but  contains  many 
fertile  plains ;  and  its  natural  strength  is  uug- 
mented  by  a  number  of  strong  fortresses,  erecte<l 
on  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  The  rivers 
are  small,  and  the  only  towns  of  any  note  are 
Chandere,  Tarabad,  and  Inguuw. 

B.\GLIV'I    (George,  M.  D.)   an   illustrious 

fhysician  of  Italy,  born  in  Apulia,  about  IGoR. 
le  graduated  at  Padua,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Home,  where  he  was  chosen  professor  of  anatomy. 
His  works  were  printed  tirst  in  1710,  in  4to.  The 
Praxis  Medica,  and  De  Fibra  Matricis  iire  his 
principal  pieces.  He  wrote  a  Disseriatinu  upon 
the  Anatomy,  Bite,  and  Eflecls  of  the  Tarantula, 
and  gave  a  particular  account  of  the  earthquake 
at  Rome  and  the  adjacent  cities  in  1703.  His 
works  are  all  in  Latin. 

BAGNA  oi  AiiVA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Tiw- 
cany.  It  is  divided  into  iIih  upper  and  lower 
towns,  the  former  of  which  is  called  Peiraj.i,  and 
the  latter  PerlaKic.  It  has  long  been  relelirttcd 
for  its  warm  baths,  and  is  fifteen  miles  east  of 
Leghorn. 

BAG  N AGAR,  a  town  of  Asia,  in  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Great  Mogul,  once  the  capital  of  ( lol- 
conda.  Its  suburbs  were  three  mile^  lotig,  and 
cluefly  remarkable  for  a  magnificent  resen'oir  of 
Water,  220  miles  nortli-wesl  of  I'ort  St.  George, 
and  as  many  east  of  (loa. 

UAGNiVJA,  a  small  town  of  the  ecclesiastics 
atales,  one  mile  south  of  \  iicrbo,  where  is  he'A 
yearly  a  great  cattle  miirket.  Tlie  Dominicans 
have  here  a  large  monastery,  with  an  elegant 
cliurch. 

BAGNALS,  PiisTA  Dr,  a  fioint  on  the  north 
coa^t  of  tlif  i^iland  of  ISarliadoes,  between  liidi<i<i 
river  and  liic  bay  of  Carlisle. 
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BAGNARA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Vltra,  Willi  the  iJlle  of  duchy,  ami  5000  inliabJ- 
tints.  It  was  destroyed  by  an  cartbqaake  in  1 783, 
but  has  recovered  from  the  calamity,  and  tarries 
on  a  trade  in  wood,  pitch,  and  txcellent  Musca- 
del  wine.     It  is  fourteen  miles  west  of  Oppido, 

BAGNARELf\,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  tlie  stales  of 
the  Church  ;  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  stands  on 
a  liltle  hill.  Five  miles  south  of  Orvieto,  and 
twelve  north  of  V'iterbo.  Long  12°  10'  E.,  lat. 
42"  .38'  N. 

BAGNERES  de  Campik,  or  En  Bi- 
GoRHE,  a  town  of  France,  in  (Jascony;  the  ca- 
pital of  an  arrondissemcnl,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Pyrenees.  It  coottiius  about  6000 
intiabitanls,  who  are  employed  in  tilhige  and 
pasturage.  It  is  famed  for  its  hot  springs,  of 
which  there  are  no  has  llian  thirty-two  ;  they 
were  known  in  the  lime  of  the  Komarm.  'Die 
accommodations  for  visitors  are  respectable.  It  is 
eleven  miles  south  of  Tarbes,  and  430  S.  S.  W, 
of  Paris. 

BAOTJIO,  n.  t.  Bagno,  Ital.  balneum,  Lat. 
bath.  A  house  for  batiiing,  and  uther  less  inno- 
<:ent  purposes. 

I  bnvc  knowti  two  insiancrx  of  malignuit  feven 
piwlaccd  by  the  hot  air  of  a  bagnio, 

Arbui/tnoicn  Air. 

When  I  tee  a  yoong  profligate  squnadering  bis  for- 
tune  in  bagnio*,  or  at  a  gaming-tablr,  I  ramiot  help 
looking  on  biiu  as  hastening  his  own  death,  and  La  a 
manner  digging  hi*  own  grave.  Catmoitew. 

Bacnios.  The  word  is  metaphorically  ap- 
plied to  houses  of  bad  fame.  In  Turkey  it  is 
become  a  general  name  for  the  prison  where  the 
slaves  are  enclosed,  it  being  usual  in  those  pri- 
sons to  have  batiis. 

BAG^ULS,  a  town  of  France,  in  Languedoc, 
the  head  of  a  canton  in  the  department  of  the 
Gard,  arroiidisseraent  of  Usez.  It  stands  on  a 
rock,  has  a  manufactory  of  various  kinds  of  silk, 
and  contains  4800  inhabitants.  An  expensive 
road  has  been  cut  thruu^h  a  hill,  four  miles  in 
length,  leading  from  tlus  pLice  to  the  Pont  du 
Gard  and  Nismes.  The  sands  of  the  neighbour- 
iug  river  Ceze  yield  gold  occasionally.  It  is 
twenty-one  miles  e-.Lst  of  Nismes. 

BAGNtiLENSES,  or  Bacnoliaks,  in  church 
history,  a  sect  of  heretics,  who  in  reality  were 
Manichees,  though  they  disguised  their  errors. 
They  rejected  the  Old  Testament  and  part  of  the 
New  ;  held  the  world  to  be  eternal ;  affirmed  that 
God  did  not  create  the  soul,  when  he  infused  it 
into  (he  body;  and  d<'nic<l  his  prescience. 

BAGUAS,  a  Persian  name  for  the  king's 
eunuch,  employed  in  history  lo  denote  Bagoas, 
an  Egyptian,  who  governed  lor  a  long  time  under 
Artaxerxes  tJthus.  lie  poisoned  his  master,  and 
tJ>en  put  to  death  Arses,  whom  he  had  set  up  as 
his  successor,  but  was  at  lentjtli  killed  by  Darius, 
against  whose  life  he  conspired.  This  eunuch 
answers  to  the  Bagoas  mentioned  in  Judith. — 
Diodor.  1. 17;  Jotrph.  Antia.  1,  11.  c.  7.  2.  A 
eunuch  who  was  m  great  lavor  with  Alenuder 
llic  Great,  &c. 

BA<  J(  U,  among  the  ancient  Persians,  were  the 
same  with  those  called  by  til's  Latms  spadones, 
vi».  a  species  of  eutmclis 


BAOOLINO,  a  town  of  Veniee,  oql 
Calerro,  which  runs  into  the  lake  of  l4l 
many  iron-works,  and  contains  3600  id 
Twenty-four  miles  north  of  Brescia. 

BAGONES,  a  river  of  Brasil,  in  t)i< 
of  Kio  Janeiro.  It  runs  S.  S.  E.,  aadi 
sea  near  Cape  Frio,  in  bt.  23°  5'  S. 

BAGONGUENOU,  two  of  the  \ 
islands,  in  the  Indian  ocean,  and  in  t| 
of  each  oilier.     Long.  TX"  bQ'  E,,  lat.  1 

BAGOPHANES,  a  governor  of  i 
who,  when  Alexander  approached  i 
strewed  all  the  streets  and  burned  ince^ 
alUrs,  Sec.     2  Cwrf.  5.  1. 

BAGOT  (Lewis),  an  English  prelal 
Sir  Walter  Bagol,  bart.  and  brotner  t( 
I^rd  l\-^ot,  was  bom  in  1740.  He  i 
Gated  at  VVestmmster,  and  chosen  theoti 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  took  his  4 
A.  M.  and  L.L.D.  in  1764  and  1772  ;  \ 
canon  of  Clinst  Church  in  1771,  insiaj 
in  1 777  ;  promoted  to  the  see  of  Bristol 
translated  to  Norwich  the  year  folloi( 
thence  to  St.  Asaph  in  1790,  where  h^ 
1802.  In  tlvis  latter  diocese  he  rebuild 
copal  palace.  lie  wrote,  t.  A  Defene) 
scription  to  the  Thirty -nine  Articles, 
required  m  the  University  of  Oxfol 
which  was  an  anonymous  answer  to  ai 
inous  pamphlet,  entitled  Ketlections. 
Impropriety  and  Inexpediency  of  Lay  I 
lion  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  2^ 
Discourses  on  the  Prophecies,  prea^ 
Warburtonian  lecture  in  Lincola's-inn] 

BAG'PIPE,  a.  *.  1      From  bag  audi 

Bao'pii*er,  n.  (.  )  musical  instrami 
sisting  of  a  leathern  bag,  which  bloinj 
foot-ball,  by  means  of  a  port-vent  or  n 
fixed  to  It,  and  stopped  by  a  valve  | 

Sipesor  flutes ;  the  hrst  called  the  gre^l 
rone,  and  the  second  the  liltle  one, 
the  wind  out  only  at  tlte  bottom ;  the 
reed,  and  is  played  on   by  compressiE 
under  the  arm,  when  full;  and  o[ 
ping  the  holes,  which  are  eight,  with 
The   baspipe  tikes  in   the   compaa 
octaves. — dfambtrt. 

Wcl  coud«  he  ilclcn  corae  and  toll 
And  yet  he  had  a  ihomb  of  gold  ^ 
A  whi(«  coic  aiid  a  blew  bode  wen4  i 
A  baggepi^te  wrl  euude  be  blow  aad  i 
And  therewithal!  be  bnraght  ua  ont  tdi 

No  bannrrs  but  ihirta,  with 
stead  of  drum  an.)  6fc, 

Yea,  or  the  druan  of  a  Lmcolavkin  i 

Some  tliat  will  owrmore  pe«p  ihjv'  tlKV 
And  latigU  like  parrou,  at  a  b^jm/mr. 

Thi«  liKiil  tuspirrs  and  pUjra  OfOa*, 
The  niMi'  uf  kuitit-likii  bi^piftt 4tMt^ 
Aad  ipeiklu  thruagb  kciltaw  rwpty  wt 
Ai  thniugb  a  Lruak  or  wluapetlag  h 

B.tci'iP6.  The  peculiarity  of  \hm 
and  fmrn  which  it  uiv*  lU  name,  t»,  tl 

whicll  hlo»v»  It,  i-.  '   !'i(o  I   li9i 

from  whencn   it   i>  it  Viy  Ui^ 

the  pipc«.    These  |..jM  ,  ^viiaui  of  a 
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r,  or  ntfter  treble ;  and  are  different  accord- 
to  the  sp«cics  of  the  pipe.  The  bass  part  is 
"  the  drone,  and  the  tenor  or  treble  part  the 
r.  Bagpipe*  are  chieffy  used  in  Scotland 
Ireland  In  atl  the  species,  the  bass  never 
fr  iform  note,  and  therefore  very 

name  of  drone ;  and  the  com- 
uif  <  iiMiiier   is  likewise  very  limited. 
•  considerable  difference  between  the 
and   Lowland  bagpipe  uf  Scotland ; 
M  being;  blown  with  the  mouth,  and  the 
a  small  pair  of  bellows :  though  this 
>  is  not  enential,  every  species  of  bagpipe 
"ile,  by  a  proper  construction  of  lue 
'producing  music  either  with  l\\e  tnoutlt 

[lligikland  BjicnPE  consbts  of  a  chauter 

■hon  drones,  which  sound  iu  unison 

laarest  note  of  the  chanter,  except  one. 

LT>»  u  exceedingly  loud,  and  almost  deafening, 

in  a  nx)m;  and  is  therefore  mostly 

>  the  fields,  for  marches,  Sic.     It  requires 

blast   to  sound  it ;  so  that  those 

to  it  cannot  imagine  how  Iligh- 

can   continue   to   pby   for   hours 

dMey^are  oi^cn  kno^vn  to  do.     For 

aon,  those  who  use  the  instrument 

roUiged  either  to  stand  on  their  fe<;t,  or  walk 

»Wq  (bej  piay.     The  instrument  has  but  nine 

I  Mid;  its  scale,  however,  has  not  yet  been  re- 

^Aqpd  to  a  rejpilar  standard,  by  comparing  it 

of  other  instruments.     Those  who  are 

qwDted  with  it,  afhnn  t}iat  it  plays  only 

tra]  note*,  without  being  capable  of  varia- 

'  flits  or  sharps. 

finsb  BAOPire  is  the  softest,  and  in  some 
tibft  most  melodious  of  any,  so  that  music 
iBte  been  published  with  directions 
I  play  on  it.  The  chanter,  like  that  of  all 
M»  eight  holes  like  the  Knglish  flute, 
[ptajad  on  by  opening  and  shutting  the 
oeottion  renuires  ;  the  bass  consists  of 
drones,  and  a  long  one.  The  lo«rcst 
'iba  clianler  is  D  on  t>ie  German  flute, 
opeo  note  on  the  counter  string  of  a 
H  (He  small  drone  (one  of  tltem  commonly 
IHoppsd  up)  is  tuned  in  unison  with  the 
fhis,  and  the  large  one  to  an  octave 
f{  10  tiac  great  length  is  required  in  order 
inch  a  low  note,  on  which  account 
Las  sometimes  twd  or  three  turns. 
Bits  tunrd  by  lengthening  or  short- 
••  drone  till  it  sounds  the  note  desired. 
! Scots  LowUnd  Baopii-f.  is  also  a  very 
IndiBMruount,  tiioui^h  less  so  than  tlie  former. 
|iiiibbtni  '  s  and  has  a  bass  like  the 

■I'M pipe    >  •-,  IS  different  from  all  the 

ixt,  II  It  caui.i>i  pLy  the  natural  notes,  but  has 
f  tadr  sharp.    Th«  lowtst  note  of  a  good  bag- 
\1V  ^  this  kiod  is  in  unison  with  C  sharp  on 
L^  (nor  of  a  tiolin«  tuned  concert  pilch  ;  and 
I  bot  DIM!  not* -^  •St  is  I)  in  alt. 

tftb  pcralbr  c<><  .  the  Highland 

i  bagpipes  pit  !>  i^^'-i  species  of  music 
diflcnnt  from  one  another,  as  each 
ao  is  from  every  other  *pccies  of  inu- 
|ilW  world.    This  kitid  of  bagpipe  was 
tf  ntrv  much  used  in  Scotland  at  wed- 
i  tmt  ofihcr  iSestivals ;  being  extremely  well 


calculated  for  playing  that  peculiar  species  of  Scots 
music  called  reels.  But  it  has  been  often  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  how  this  was  possible,  as  the 
instrument  has  only  a  compass  of  nine  or  ten 
notes  at  the  utmost,  which  cunnot  be  varied  as 
in  other  instruments.  In  this  respect,  however, 
it  has  a  very  great  compass,  ana  will  play  an 
inconceivable  variety  of  tunes.  Its  notes  are  natu- 
rally so  high,  there  is  scarce  any  one  tune  but 
what  is  Irajisposed  by  it,  so  tl)at  what  would  be 
a  flat  note  on  the  key  proper  for  the  violin,  may 
be  a  sharp  one  on  the  bagpipe  ;  and  tliough  the 
latter  cannot  play  any  flute  note,  it  may  in  this 
manner  play  tunes  which  on  other  instruments 
would  be  flat. 

The  small  Bagpipe  has  the  chanter  not  ex- 
ceeding eight  inches  in  length  ;  for  which  reason 
the  holes  are  so  near  each  other,  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  they  can  be  closed.  It  has  only  eight 
notes,  the  lower  end  of  the  chanter  being  com- 
moniy  stopped.  The  reason  of  thiK  is  to  prevent 
the  slurring  of  all  the  notes,  which  is  unavoid- 
able in  the  olher  species ;  this,  by  liaving  the 
lower  hole  closed,  dnd  also  by  the  peculiar  way 
in  which  the  notes  are  expressed,  plays  all  its 
tunes  in  the  way  called  by  the  Italians  staccato, 
and  cannot  slur  at  all.  It. has  no  species  of 
music  peculiar  to  itself;  and  can  play  nothing 
which  cannot  be  much  better  done  upon  otlier 
instruments;  though  it  is  surprising  what  volu- 
bility some  performers  on  this  instrument  will 
disjilay,  and  how  much  they  will  overcome  the 
natural  disadvantages  of  it.  Some  of  this  species, 
instead  of  havirig  drones  like  the  others,  have 
tlieir  bass  parts,  consisling  of  a  winding  cavity  in 
a  kind  of  short  case,  and  are  tuned  by  opening 
them  to  a  certain  degree,  by  means  of  sliding 
covers ;  from  which  contrivance  they  are  called 
shultle-pipes. 

The  bagpipe  appears  to  have  been  an  instru- 
ment of  great  antiquity  in  Ireland,  though  it  is 
uncertain  whence  they  derived  it.  Mr.  Pennant, 
by  means  of  an  antique  found  at  Kichborough, 
in  Kent,  has  determined  that  the  bagpipe  was 
introduced  at  a  very  early  period  into  Britain  ; 
whence  it  is  probable  that  hotli  the  Irish  and 
Daoes  might  borrow  the  instrument  from  the 
Caletlonians.  But  that  writer  observes, '  We  must 
still  go  further,  and  deprive  even  that  ancient  race 
of  the  credit ;  and  derive  its  onjnn  from  the 
mild  climate  of  Italy,  perhaps  from  Greece, 
There  is  now  in  Rome  a  most  beautiful  has  re- 
lievo, a  Grecian  sculpture  of  the  highest  anliqiMlv, 
of  a  bagpiper  pbving  on  his  instrument,  exactly 
like  a  modern  Uij-hlander,  The  Greeks  had 
their  AvKavXfif,  or  instrument,  composed  of  a 
pipe  and  blown-up  skin ;  the  Itomans  in  all 
probability  borrowed  it  from  them,  and  intro- 
duced it  among  their  swains,  who  still  use  it 
under  tlie  names  of  piva  and  comu-musa.  That 
master  of  music,  Nero,  used  one;  and  hud  not 
the  empire  been  so  suddenly  deprived  of  that 
great  artist,  he  would  (as  he  graciously  declared 
his  intention)  have  treated  the  people  with  a 
concert,  and,  amoo'^  other  cunous  instruments, 
would  have  introduced  the  utriculorius,  or  bag- 
pipe. Nero  perished ;  but  the  ft^rure  of  titc 
instrument  is  prcserTe<l  on  one  of  his  coins, 
highly  improved  by  that  great  master:  itbastb« 
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baj  and  two  of  the  vulgar  pipes ;  but  was  blown 
with  it  belloVvs  lake  an  or^an,  and  Imd  on  one 
side  a  row  of  nine  unequal  pipes,  resembling  llie 
syrinx  of  the  god  Pan.  llie  baupipe,  in  the  un- 
improved state,  i«  also  represented  in  an  ancient 
sculpture  ;  and  app«fars  to  have  had  two  lonij 
pipes  or  dronw,  and  a  single  short  pi[)e  for  the 
finpers.  Tradition  s;iys,  that  tlie  kind  played  on 
by  the  mouth  was  introduced  by  the  Danes;  as 
tlieirs  wiu  wind  music,  we  will  admit  that  they 
hare  made  improvements,  but  more  we  cannot 
rIIow  ;  they  were  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  trum- 
pet ;  the  Hi<;hlanders  in  the  piohb,  or  bat^pipe.' 

Aristides  l^uintiUanus  informs  us,  that  it  pre- 
vailed in  the  Highlands  in  very  early  ages ;  and 
indeed  the  genius  of  the  people  seems  to  render 
the  opinion  highly  probable.  The  attachment  of 
that  people  to  their  music  culled  ptl>rachs  is 
almost  incredible,  and  on  some  occasious  is  said 
to  have  produced  eilecLs  little  less  marvellous 
than  those  ascribed  to  the  ancient  music.  At 
the  battle  of  Quebec,  1760,  while  the  Bntish 
ttoops  were  retreating  in  great  disorder,  llie  gen- 
enl  complained  to  a  tield-oflicer  iu  Frazer's 
re);iment,  of  the  bad  behaviour  of  his  corps. 
'Sir  (said  he,  with  some  warmtli),  you  did  very 
wrong  in  forbidding  the  pipers  to  play  this 
moram;:  nothing  encourages  the  Highlanders 
so  mucii  in  the  day  of  action.  Nay,  even  now, 
they  would  be  of  use.' — '  Let  them  blow  like  the 
devil,  then  (replies  the  general),  if  it  will  bring 
back  the  men.  The  pipers  were  now  ordered 
to  play  a  favorite  martial  air ;  and  the  Highland- 
ers, the  moment  they  beard  the  music,  returned 
and  formed  with  alacrity  in  the  rear.  In  the 
late  war  in  India,  Sir  EyreCoote,  sensible  of  the 
attachment  of  the  1 1  ighlanders  to  their  favorite 
ifutruroeot,  gave  them  £50  to  buy  a  pair  of 
bagiipes. 

There  was  once  a  kind  of  college  in  the  island 
of  Sky,  where  the  Highland  bagpipe  was  taught; 
the  teachers  making  use  of  pins  stuck  into  the 
ground  instead  of  musical  notes.  This,  however, 
was  for  some  time  entirely  dissolved,  atid  the  us« 
of  tire  Highland  pipe  l>ecame  much  less  general 
than  before.  At  last  a  society  of  gentlemen, 
thinking  it  perhaps  impolitic  to  allow  tlie  ancient 
martial  mtisic  of  the  country  to  decline,  resolved 
to  revive  it  by  giving  an  annual  prize  to  the  best 
performers  on  the  inslrunient.  These  compe- 
titinm  were  held  at  Falkirk.  The  Lowland  bag- 
pipe was  reformed,  and  the  music  improved  by 
C»eort:e  Mackie,  who  is  said  to  have  attended 
the  colle^  of  Sky  seven  years.  He  had  before 
been  the  best  performer  on  that  instrument  in 
thstt  part  of  tlie  country  where  he  lived ;  but, 
while  attending  the  college  at  Sky,  adapted  the 
graces  of  the  Highland  music  to  the  Lowland 
pil^e.  Upon  his  return,  he  was  heard  with 
a.«tonishmenl  and  admiration  ;  but  uuluckily, 
was  not  able  to  commit  his  improvements  to 
writing,  and  indeed  the  nature  of  il»c  Instrument 
scarcely  adinit&  of  iL 

UALiUF,  in  ichthyology,  a  small  bearded  fish, 
of  ihe  anguilliform  kind,  of  whidi  there  arc  seve- 
ml  species.  It  ha*  no  *calp*,  but  j*  covered  over 
the  whole  body  with  a  soft  mucous  skin  of  a  s3- 
very  whiteness,  and  the  beard,  the  liead,  and 
thi'  hns  >)rc  all  of  itie  same  color ;  ilic  eyes  arv 


large,  Ute  mouth  small,  and  without  teeth,    Uii 
caught  in   the  American  si>as,  and   is  eaten; 
if  any  body  is  wounded   by  its  thorns,  it 
great  pain,  and  is  difficult  to  cure.     In  the  i 
Hsean   system   it    is   classed   as    a    sp«cia 
silurus. 

BAG  IIP.  De  Rio,  a  name  by  which  «oim 
call  the  hsh  more  frequently  known  by  tlie  tms 
of  nhamdia. 

BAG-REEF,  in  mantiine  afiairs,  a  faoidi 
or  lower  reef,  sometimes  ti3«d  in  the  rojili 
navy. 

BAGSHAW,  a  romantic  little  town  la  tt 
High  I'eak  of  Derbyshire. 

BAGS  HOT,  or  Badshot,  a  small  tomi  ia 
Surry,  two  miles  aud  a  half  snuih-WMt  irtn 
Staines,  and    twenty-six    from    Ijondon     "^^  ■ 

f)lace  is  famous  for  its  excellent  rai'tton, 
lither  from  the  Hampshire  downs.     U  ^.^ 

erly  called  Holy  Hull,  and  our  kingi  hid  u- 
ciently  a  house  and  park  here.  The  church  mt 
rebuilt  in  1676,  having  been  destroyed  hy  lijliv 
ning.  Bagshot-heatli,  which  surrounds  tba  town, 
is  mostly  uncultivated,  but  u{>oti  its  bordenirr 
some  hand&ome  iieats,  and  one  is  the  teui/mtt 
of  his  ruyid  highness  the  duke  of  Gloucester. 

BAGUETTE,  a.  ».  Fr.  a  term  of  ardiilR- 
ture.  A  little  round  moulding,  less  than  ■ 
astraqal ;  sometimes  carved  and  ermched. 

Baguette  DcviNAToine,  th«  diviung-nrf, 
generally  regarded  as  a  piece  of  philoaopbll 
quackery.  It  is  nothing  else  than  a  forie^i  piioi 
of  hazle,  the  two  branches  of  wljicb  are  often  fidl 
fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  font  is 
angle  of  thirty  or  forty  degrees.  TI»ey  an;  li»M 
in  the  hands  in  a  certain  manner,  so  that  tin 
trunk  or  middle  is  turned  towards  the  hcsrcti* 
Some  persons,  it  is  said,  are  endowed  with  mdt 
a  property,  djat  if  they  hold  tlm  rod  as  ahon de- 
scribed, it  tends  by  a  violent  effort  to  liun  Jil 
trunk  downwards,  when  in  the  proxi 
spring,  or  of  precious  metals  co 
bowels  of  tlie  earth,  or  .stolen  money, 
some  have  even  asserted  tliat  it  has 
in  this  manner,  the  traces  of  criminals, 
or  assassins.  (See  Hutton's  Translalinn  ci/Mo*- 
(ucla's  Ozanam,  vol.  iv.  p.  26U).  Alad)  uttuU 
on  reading  his  account  ot  tlie  diviiung*rnd.  KHflr 
several  letters  to  Dr.  Hution  rm  tlie  subjrd,!^ 
gichbing  the  way  in  which  she  di^c-ovetvl  1^ 
she  possessed  the  faculty  of  finding  ivata  bf 
such  an  instrument;  and  reUitmg  that  she  ac- 
tually found  water,  by  meant  of  the  haile,  nAi 
duke  of  Manchester's  park,  at  KitnbultvMi,  Hot- 
ingdonaliire,  about  thirty  yrars  ago.  The  BiV 
lady  also  exhibited  successfully  her  ntflhod  fi 
di-srovering  wnier,  at  Woolvmh  Common,  to  Dt 
Hulton-nnd  his  friends.     See  Divikihu  Roi, 

BAGVON,  or  BooEXDoar,  a  market  lowa^ 
Transylvaiiia,  in  the  county  of  Koloach,  DOttff 
from  the  Marosch,  with  i:liurch«>s  of  iJie  CatlwIiC 
Reformed,  and  Unitarian  creeds 

BAHALATOHS,  asniall  island  m  the 
seas,  near  the  east  coast  of  Boruvo.    Lom. 
21'  E..  lal.  5M5' N. 

BAHAMA,  or  LccaYaH  ItttAHO*,  |W 
ernraost  of  tlie  Antilles  are  situated  tn  i^ 
Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  south  of  CaroUio,  W> 
iwcen  Zl°  and  i^"  N.  Ut.  ami  7l'  aod  m*  W. 
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py  extend  along  the  coast  of  Florida 
to  tixe  isle  of  Cuba;  are  said  to  be  300,  or, 
*dir-  to  olhen.  500  in  lunnber,  some  of 
-'Kjks;  but  twelve  or  fourteen  of 
i'i  fertile,  and  difToring  but  little 
'the  ^oii  y»  Carolina.     Proceeding  from  the 
atbteni  to  lfa«  northern  extremity  of  the  chain, 
ip  my  be  thus  cmimerated : — 

Turk's  islands, 
3.  The  Caucxi^t,  or  Caicos, 

3.  The  lleneagas, 

4.  Mayaguana, 

5.  Crooked  island  Croup, 
,        <*.  Ixine  if  land, 

7.  M  oliin;;;, 
r    Tri.    I'.Aornas, 
idor, 
r  1.  or  I  labour  Islaitdf 
I     II,  ProTiileuce, 
I     fi.  Andros, 
I     1.1.  Ijicayo,  or  Abaco, 
I     14.  Bahama. 

In  wldttioti  to  the  iaiands  included  in  t}iis 
mop,  tTiO  extensive  sand-bank«,  called  the 
m  mil  little  Bahama  banks,  occupy  a  wide 
■ee  of  na^  tJi«  boundaries  of  which  are  indi- 
ItMi  ky  ft  not  number  of  keys  and  islets.  Tlie 
ipiilalMa  of  the  whole  cluster  is  stated  at  16,600. 
Imk  Urads  were  the  first  fruits  of  Columbus's 
bwwriw,  and  th«  feeling  with  which  they 
Bpind  (hat  great  commoiider  are  expressed  in 
M  not  of  Sui  Sahrador,  which  he  gave  to  the 
itaod  OD  which  he  landed.  It  was  c^led  Gua- 
■hm  bv  the  natives,  and  was  first  seen  on  the 
lllkof  Octohi»r,  149'2,  being  the  earliest  authen- 
lieUHl  discovery  of  the  we.ilern  hemisphere. 
Tint  blands  are  said  to  have  been  at  this  time 
laybiled  by  »  peaceable  race  of  Indians,  whom 
tti  SpnoBrds  transported  to  work  in  the  mines 
*!  St  Domingo.  They  were  not  known  to 
AtbfliA  till  16G7,  when  captain  Seyle,  being 
invM  vaang  them  in  his  passage  to  Carolina, 
fo  |**e  htt  own  name  to  one  of  them ;  but 
^■{••♦cond  time  driven  upon  it,  be  gave  it 
ikf  nunc  of  Providence.  Tlie  English  srovem- 
■■M  obBerrinj  the  advantageous  situation  of 
■itillMlst  x«  a  check  on  the  French  and  Spa- 
*inh,tftnDp(ed  to  «eule  m  them  in  the  rei^  of 
•"'Hwll,;  but  Uwy  were  bttle  more  than  har- 
"•""•fcrlhe  buccane<'rs,  until,  in  1718,  captain 
^j*^^  Rogers  was  sent  out  with  a  fleet  to  di!»- 
M^  Ac  povtcs  and  make  a  settlement.  A  fort 
*^  ■••  CTCCtfd  and  an  independent  company 
•"•'■•I  en  the  bland.  Ever  since  these  inlands 
»*t  laa  dowly  tmprovini;.  In  17R1  they  were 
>miidiiul  to  the  Speiniards,  but  restored  to  the 
^f6dk  by  ticBty  at  tne  end  of  tl>e  war.  At  this 
lMMi«  abOf  many  of  the  british  loyalists  and 
kmn»  ivpBtred  to  the  Bahamas,  chiefly  from 
'  MmAtm  fltttes  of  North  America;  from 
kidb  ponod  llie  principal  islands  have  been  re- 
iMljrHiidBd.  In  1773  the  number  of  whites 
»W6ii,moAihe^'  -'  •'  ^.jt224l.  Pitiviously 
Haf  180)  faui  inied  by  tlie  erown, 

lkti*IM#  «f  11..     — .....Ls,  to  the  amount  of 
IfJVI  acfva,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation. 
tV»i  finw  th«*  population  amounted  to  about 
t  ■   II, .19.'-)  blacks  and   people  of 

h     .     I'  :  II  'i'l":***i^y  *  return  lu  tlie  House 


of  Commons  in  1805,  tliat  the  number  of  slaves 
imported  for  two  years  previously  to  ibe  year 
1803  amounted  to  2523,  of  whom  2230  were 
exported,  leaving  only  293  for  the  use  of  the 
colony.  The  physical  characteristics  of  the  whole 
of  this  group  are  very  similar:  the  surface  of  the 
whole  is  Hut,  the  soil  fertile,  and  tbe  climate 
serene,  but  tliey  are  all  thinly  inhabitttl,  and  by 
persons  who  subsist  chiefly  by  supplying  neces- 
saries to  the  crews  of  vessels  driven  on  the  coast. 
The  thermometer  generally  varies  from  80°  to  90^ 
during  summer,  and  from  60"^  to  63"  in  winter ; 
but  the  southern  isles  experience  the  influence  of 
U>e  trade-winds  through  the  greater  part  of  lite 
year.  The  soil  in  a  few  places  is  rich  :  the  chief 
cultivated  product  is  cotton,  besides  which  they 
yield  raaliogany  and  some  kinds  of  dye  woo<ls, 
salt,  turde>  and  several  species  of  fish.  Cattle 
and  sheep  also  thrive  well,  an<l  great  numbers  of 
birds  are  met  witli,  generally  of  the  same  kmJs 
as  those  of  the  West  India  islands. 

New  Providence,  being  the  seat  of  jjoveni- 
ffient,  absorbs  nearly  the  whole  trade  of  the 
group,  which  is  chiefly  with  Englanil,  the  West 
Indies,  and  North  America.  Nassau  is  the  prin- 
cipal town,  and  the  seat  of  government  for  all 
the  islands.  This  is  founded  upon  that  ol  the 
mother  country,  and  resembles  those  of  her  other 
colonies  in  preserv'in^  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  powers  distinct:  the  governor  is  the 
representaiive  of  the  crown ;  und  in  hint  the 
executive  power  is  vested.  He  is  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  military,  convenes  and  prorogues  th* 
national  assembly,  and  has  power  to  annul  their 
proceedings,  subject  to  a  reference  to  tlie  kin^;  in 
council.  By  his  judicial,  character  he  presides 
in  all  the  courts.  The  council  consists  of  twelve 
persons,  appointed  by  the  king,  who  form  the 
upper  house  of  tlie  legislulure,  and  parficip.itu 
with  Uie  governor  in  his  judicial  autliority.  The 
house  of  assembly  consists  of  twenty-six  mem- 
bers, who  are  elected  by  the  rrepective  districts. 
See  Edwards's  History  of  the  VNest  Indies;  and 
M'Kinnen's  Account  of  the  Uahnraa  islands. 

Bauama,  Great,  Island  of,  one  of  the  Ba- 
hama's, sixty-three  miles  long  and  about  nine 
broad,  situated  on  die  south  side  of  the  l.iule 
llahama  bank,  arol  estening  from  tlie  Florida 
stream  almost  to  the  island  of  Abaco.  The  rhI 
is  fertile,  the  air  serene,  and  the  island  well 
watered.  It  formeily  produced  guaiacuai,  fwr- 
saparilla,  and  red  wood  ;  all  which  the  Spaniards 
are  said  to  have  destroyed.  This  island  is 
fifty-seven  miles  from  the  coast  of  east  Florid;u 
Long.  78°  10*  to  80"  24'  W.,  lat  26°  40'  to  27' 
5'N. 

Bahama  Chakkfl,  the  narrow  sea  between 
the  coast  of  America  and  the  Bahama  islands, 
about  forty-five  leagues  in  length,  arul  sixteen  in 
breadth.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Gulf  of 
Florida.  Here  the  current  flows  will*  th^it  rapi- 
dity which  renders  the  passage  extremely  dan- 
gerous, except  under  favorable  circumstances. 

Bahama  6a>'k,  Grtat,  a  sand-bunk,  ex- 
tending nearly  from  t!te  island  of  Cuba  lo 
the  shores  of  *he  Bahama  group.  It  com- 
mences about  2'^"  2</,  and  stretches  tn  2G-  I.V 
of  north  latitude.  A  smaller  Imnk  of  the  »«inc 
kind  and  name  occupiers  a  roiisidrnkbl>;  ^p;KV  uti 
the  uurlh  of  the  island  of  Bahiiuiii. 
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BAHAR,  from  the  Sanscrit  Vihar,  -a  Buddish 
tnoiiastery,  a  larf^e  and  populous  province  of 
ilindostao,  formerly  called  Maf^adha,  and  once 
an  independent  kingdom.  It  lies  between  the 
twenty-second  and  twenly-«eventli  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  is  separated  from  the  Nepaul  do> 
minions  by  an  extensive  range  of  hills,  rising 
upon  the  northern  frontier.  On  the  east  it  has 
the  province  of  Bengal,  on  the  south  the  ancient 
Hindoo  province  of  Gundwana,  and  on  the 
west  a  part  of  the  latter,  Allahabad  and  Oude. 
It  was  anciently  separated  from  the  Benares 
territories  by  the  river  Carunnassa.  Tliis  pro- 
vince at  present  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
highly  cultivated  territories  of  UinJostan.  It« 
included  area  of  arable  ground  is  computed  at 
26,000  square  miles,  and  separated  north  and 
souti)  into  two  equal  divisions  by  the  river  Gan- 
ges, wich  flows  from  west  to  east  in  a  course  of 
200  miles. 

The  northern  division  stretches  a  distance  of 
Mventy  miles  from  the  forests  of  Nepaul  and 
Momng  to  the  borders  of  the  above  river.  It  is 
separated  on  the  cast  from  Pumoah  in  Bengal  by 
the  Cosa  or  Cosi,  and  on  the  west  from  Oorac- 
poor  in  Oude,  by  the  Gunduck,  and  a  crooked 
line  between  that  river  and  the  Dewah,  or  Gog- 
grah.  The  whole  included  area  is  one  unbroken 
plain,  and  was  subdivided  by  the  em]>eFor  Acber 
into  four  districts,  namely,  Ilajypoor,  Tirhoot, 
Saruu,  and  Chumparun,  or  Bettiah  including 
four  pergunnahs  from  MoiiRhyr. 

The  central  division  extends  from  the  Ganges 
south,  as  far  as  the  Vindhya-chil  range  of  hills,  a 
distance  of  sixty  miles.  It  is  separated  from 
Bengal  on  the  east  by  a  branch  of  the  above 
souliiem  hills,  extending  to  the  Tilliaghnry  pass, 
on  the  confines  of  Rajemal;  from  Chunar,  in  Al- 
lahabad on  the  west,  by  the  nver  Chanunuassa. 
The  district  Bahar,  which  lies  in  tl>e  centre  of 
tliis  division,  occupies  one  half  of  the  inclusive 
level  area;  the  plains  of  Monghyr  one  sixth  more, 
and  the  rest  is  mountainous.  The  district  of 
Kotas  lies  to  the  soutli-west,  chiefly  between  the 
rivent  Soanc  and  Caramnassa,  and  that  of  Sha- 
habad  stretches  along  the  southern  side  of  the 
Ganges,  This  central  division  is  usually  con- 
sidered the  most  im[X)rtant  and  fertile  of  the 
whole  province,  abounding  in  opium,  and 
yielding  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  whole  pro- 
duce. 

Independent  of  the  above  divisions  there  is  a 
straggling  hilly  country  of  8000  square  miles, 
which  is  idmost  barren,  and  still  further  to  the 
south,  a  third  elevated  region  of  barren  rugged 
land,  to  the  extent  of  18,000  square  miles.  This 
loftv  terntory,  including  the  modem  subdivisions 
of  Chula  Nagpoor,  Ilamghur,  and  Falaraow,  is 
bounded  on  the  we<>t  by  the  Soubah  of  Allahabad, 
on  the  south  by  Orissa,  and  on  the  cast  by  Ben- 
gal. Amongst  geof^raphers  it  is  lennt-d  the 
Three  Belktds  or  Cantons,  and  v*  sometimes 
described  under  the  an])ellntion  of  kokernh,  but 
IS  more  commonly  called  Nagpoor,  iVotn  the  sup- 
(losed  wealth  of  u»  diamond  niiney. 


The   extent  of  this  province  may 
perceived   from    iJie  following  table 
miles : — 

Assessed  lands  of  eight  districts     .     . 
Hilly  territories  in  Ilhotas,  Mongfayr, 

«tc 7,133 

Content  of  lands  belonging  to  Pala- 

mour,  ilamgheir  and  Nagpoor.       .     18,559 

Total  content  of  the  province.     .     51,973 

The  following  extract  from  the  celebratrd  i» 
stitutes  of  Acber,  compiled  by  Abul  Fazel,  A.J 
1582,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
phical  reader. 

*The  length  of  Bahar  from  Gurher  to 
is  120  coss,  and  tlie  breadth  from  Terhoot  ii 
the  northern  mountains  includes  110  cosa.  I 
b  bounded  on  the  east  by  Bengal,  has  AUq 
habad,  and  Oude  to  the  west ;  and  on  tlie 
and  south  are  large  mountains.  The  prin 
river?)  of  this  Soubah  are  the  Ganges 
Soane.  The  river  Gunduck  comes 
north,  and  empties  itself  into  the 
liadjypoor.  The  summer  months  are  iTere 
hot,  but  the  winter  is  temperate.  Th« 
continue  for  six  months.  In  the  dislr 
ghyr  is  raised  a  stone  wall  exiendingl 
Ganges  to  the  mountains,  and  this 
sidered  to  be  the  boundary  between 
Bahar.  The  Soubah  contains  seven 
viz.  Baliar,  Monghyr,  Chumparum,  Uajyi 
Sarum,  Tirhoot,  and  Uotas.  The 
divided  into  190  pergunnahs.  The  gnna ) 
of  the  revenue  is  55,47,995  sicca  rupees, 
furnishes  11,415  cavalry,  449,350  in^tty, 
100  boats.' 

The  natural  features  of  Bahar  are  bji 
uninteresting.    It  possesses  all  theadvant  . 
rich  soil,  a  temperate  climate,  and  a  centneff 
geographical  situation,  shaded  by  mountaitn  i 
watered  by  rivers  and  small  streams.    Of 
the  Ganges,  the  Soane,  the  l^unduck,  the  I>i 
moodah,  Caramnassa,  and  the  Dewah  %n  i 
most  remarkable. 

In  Bahar  and  the  con )  i  ■ 
wind  from  the  westwari: 
of  the  hot  season,  and  kn  iw-;  wmi  grcai : 
during  the  day,  but  at  niL'ht  it  is  sucot<il<>d  h}  • 
cool  bree2e  in  Uie  oppo»te  dirvcljon.  Bolliac 
casionally  cease  for  days,  and  even  WR^ 
together,  giving  way  to  ea^x'iv  '^it*;  »* 
during   the  cold  season   a    i  roe*  l*^ 

quently  occurs  in  both  the  p  -i  Bi^ 

and  Benares. 

Agriculture,  manu(actuies,andcomaiettxl 
always  flourished  io  this  province,  owing  [ 
in  a  great  measure  to  its  nnturs)  sdTnntiigca. 
chief  productions  areop 
gnr,  Vielcl-ltaf,  indigo,  •' 
with  fine  timber  for  bo.ii  <.  'Vtoai 

for  exportation,  are  m  :  all        ^^ 

districts,  und  the  hills  »n-  MipjJti^ed  10  crisl^5 
coal,  sulphur,  iron  and  other  OMtala.    Th*  *^ 
incrous  productions  of  Bahar,  togelbct  Jf^^' 
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iairnal,  atam  of  eommaaication  serving  as  a 

tlion>ughfiu«  for  the  commerce  of  Bengal  and 

tamj^  nuritun«  couniriei  wjU>  the   province  of 

ilindoctan,  raised  Uiis  territory  into  a  state  of 

pro*fient^,  Aoon  a.iler  the  Patan  conquest,  and 

this  cootinued  under  the  Mo^l  dynasty.   Opium 

my  be  considered  as  tlie  staple  commodity  of 

Itw  piovinc*:',  althoutdi  saltpetrv  is  a  great  article 

•Texpoataiion.  The  latter  is  produced  inconsider- 

iblt  ipHuitities,  in  the  districts  of  [lajypoor  and 

Stfwi,  where  it  is  raanufactuted  for  exportation. 

TlMt  production  of  this  article  is  always  fp-eatest 

iwiag  Ak  premlence  of  the  hot  winds,  which 

Ht  pferilap*  M»eolial   to  its  furmalion.     These 

*ma»  did  not  formerly  extend    their  influence 

bcyood  the  eastern  confines   of  Dahax ;  but  by 

At  chttige  of  seasons  which  have  been  rentarked 

wtdbkl  the  last  thirty  yean,  they  have  reached 

to  Boqtal  Proper,  where  it  is  now  said  saltpetre 

tniffiti  br  manufactured   with  nearly  the   same 

mcccsi  u  m  Bahar.     The  opium  that   is  pro- 

ducrd  in  this  and  the  neighbouring;  provinces  is 

iPotiopo4iMd  by  government,  and  sold  in  CaU 

eotta  bj  pablie  tale.    The  common  produce  is 

Of^  paond  of  opium  for  ever>-  heegah,  which 

W4MVR9   about  one-third    of  ar.  acre,  besides 

vluch  (b(  cultjvator  reaps  about  fourteen  pouuds 

•4*  veal.    The  preparation  of  the  raw   opium  is 

tndcr  the  immeouite  '»upcrinl*>ndance  of  the  coni- 

p«»y'«  i^ivot,  and  is  as  follows :  Tlie  watery  par- 

iKk*  ot  ftm  era[K)ruted  by  the  sun.  and  rc- 

T>>CMt  by   oil   of  jioppy-seed    to    prevent  the 

viyiai  Of   the   resin  ;   after   which    the  opium 

^  Conatd  inu>  cakes,  covered  with  the  petals  of 

^Mppy,  and  when  sufficiently  dried  is  packed 

■P  M»  (M(ts  with  the  fragments  of  tlie  capsules, 

v<ittwllich  the  poppy-seeds  have  been  thrashed 

Mt    Tha  opium  is  frequently  adulterated  by 

"*iMiihn  an  extract  obtained  from  the  stalk 

»iw!  1nta«  of  the  poppy,  and  sometimes  the  gum 

iiOKMa;  but  uie  adulteration  is  difficult 

iJ^iMr  was,  in  common  with  the  i^eater  part 
*<  Diadottan,  anciently  supplied  with  salt  from 
'  U«  of  Sttinbber,  in  the  province  of  Ajraeer ; 
'  ift  wippbes  of  tliat  article  are  now  brought 
Bengal  and  Coromandel,  and  imported 
*^  Iht  pcotoction  of  gorcmmcnt. 
Ailhovgn  ar  Dunesion  lias  always  ex- 

■•■Ifcilweeu  t  •;  and  Bengal,  and  their 

■**i«i  hare  \m.vu  iJit-micd,  there  are,  in  tlie  na- 
lyrfhndid  property, several  important  dislinc- 
^**i;4f  wbicb  th^  following  are  worthy  of  notice. 
■a  Go^  die  rnnindaries  are  very  extensive, 
?**  Bdiar  th«y  are  comparatively   small; 
**(*  III*  BeogaJcae  lemindan  assqme  a  degree 
"^■•^•nd  imoenoe  which  those  of  Bahar  are 
'  *bb  to  maintain.    Those  of  the  latter  also 
ikcir  comparative  distance   having   been 
'  aadrr  a  provincial  administration,  have 
'  jHidiided  from  that  infonnatioa  which  the 
of   Bengal  have  derived  from  their 
I  III  dw  oflicei  of  government.     Tliough  the 
Bahar  have  b«en  let  to  £irm,  from  time 
»fial»  ftt  00  gpnenU  settlement  had  been 
j~tTr,„.t,    .^"^frnmeat   and   the    pro- 
the  acquisition  of^  llie 
»B)       .  lid  jverpeiual  assessment 

'I'M;  iiMB  which  arcuiQ«uuice  the cuUirittor 


was  placed  under  great  disadvantages.  Tlierc 
are,  at  present,  few  instances  of  jaghires  in  Ben- 
gal ;  but  in  Bahar  they  are  common.  Hie  custom 
of  dividing  the  produce  of  the  land  in  certain 
proportions  between  tlie  cultivator  and  die 
government  was  almoirt  universal  in  Bahar,  but 
in  Bengal  it  was  very  partial  and  limited;  so 
that  compared  with  those  of  the  latter  province, 
the  land-proprietors  of  Bahar,  generally  speak- 
ing, were  in  a  degraded  condition.  There  are 
now  in  tliis  province  three  principal  zemindars, 
vir,.  the  rajahs  of  Tirhoot,  Shahabad.  and  Sun- 
note  Tekaroy ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  tliat  the 
permanent  fixing  of  the  revenue  system,  which 
was  supposed  to  lie  frau'/ht  with  so  much  mis- 
chief, has  not  l>een  found  so  injurious  in  iiractice 
as  it  appeared  in  theory ;  the  actual  cultivators 
of  the  earth  being  now  in  a  much  better  con- 
dition tlion  tliey  were  before  tlie  adoptign  of  that 
measure. 

It  appears  from  the  geographical  chapters  oFilie 
Puraiias,  tlie  only  documents  of  their  ancient 
geography  which  the  Hindoos  possess,  that 
Bahar  was  originally  tlie  seal  of  two  indepen- 
dent sovereignties,  viz.  that  of  Magadha  or  south 
Bahar,  and  tliat  of  Mitliila  (Tirlioot)  or  north 
Bahnr.  Diflerent  dialects  were  anciently  used, 
and  even  now  prevail,  in  those  countries;  namely, 
that  of  Mithila,  or  Tirhuot,  which  both  in  the 
terms  and  form  of  its  character  has  considerable 
aflinity  to  the  Bengali;  and  that  of  Magadha,  in 
which  the  resemblance  to  that  language  is  still 
more  characteristic  and  striking. 

Of  the  general  popubiion  of  tlie  province,  at 
least  one-fburth  are  Mahommedans;  Bahar  having 
been  conquered  by  that  people  at  an  early  period, 
and  allerwards retained  in  subjection;  so  that  tlie 
Brahmins  have  acquired  an  unusual  degree  of  in- 
fluence. Gayu,  the  birth-place  of  the  great  pro- 
phet and  legislator  Buddha,  is  a  place  of  pil- 
grimage, and  the  central  resort  of  sectaries  of 
that  persuasion  ;  hut  among  the  resident  inhabi- 
tants few  Buddhists  are  to  be  found,  owing  to 
the  intolerance  and  cruelty  of  the  Brahmins, 
together  with  tlie  Mahommedans'  mode  of  propa- 
gating and  confirming  their  faith. 

The  chief  towns  are  Patna,  Monghyr,  Buxn, 
Rotas,  Gayah,  Dinajjoor,  and  Boglipoor.  The 
revenue  is  considerable,  amounting  in  1815  in 
6,701,538  rupees,  or  nearly  £837,944  sterling. 
The  inhabitants  visibly  improve,  and  appear  to 
be  of  a  different  race  from  the  Bengalese,  whom 
they  excel  both  in  strength  and  stature. 

The  province  of  Bahar  is  at  present  divided 
into  the  following  districts;  which,  with  their 
natural  features  and  local  peculiarities,  we  shall 
subjoin  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader. 

I.  Boglipoor,  south-cast  of  Bahar,  and  com- 
prehending a  part  of  tlie  Mogul  province  of  Ben- 
gal, is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tirhoot  and 
Purinijah,  on  the  east  by  the  latter  and  Mur- 
shid-ablEid  ;  on  tlie  south  by  Birb'hiitn  and  Jliun- 

faiih,  and  on  the  west  by  tliat  district  and  Bahar. 
t  extends  133  miles  one  way,  and  eighty  the 
other,  forming  a  total  area  of  about  8233  aquaie 
miles,  and,  acconling  to  Ayeen  Akberry ,  ii.  25. 1 9  7 
was  known  anciently  by  the  name  of  the  seicar 
of  Monger.  The  hills  are  imperfectly  ctiltivaledl. 
The  wi^ds  shift  twice  a  year,  blowing  almost 
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invariably  from  east  to  west,  between  the  months 
of  June  and  Fcbnmry:  after  which  they  chani^e 
from  west  to  past,  Tlie  heats  are  frequently 
oppressive,  and  the  cold  season  comparatively 
uiid.  The  soil  is  in  many  places  rich,  and  fit 
for  agriculture ;  but  in  others,  rocky  and  barren. 
Hot  springs  are  frequently  found  in  this  diitrict; 
m  some  of  which,  particularly  at  B'hinebaud, 
the  tliennonieter  rise*  to  H-l"  Fahrenheit  The 
general  character  of  the  population  is  respectable, 
but  the  mountaineers  are  wild  and  uncivilised  ; 
fome  of  them  have  been  lately  brought,  under 
ihe  gaidance  of  the  Brahmins,  who  teach  them, 
to  worship  DuTga  bijfore  a  bil-tree. 

The  moitt  remarkable  places  in  the  district  are 
as  follow:  B'h^al-piir,  tlie  capital,  situated  in 
lat.  25''  1 3'  N.,  long.  86"  58'  E. ;  110  mile*  nortli- 
west  of  Murshid-ub^.  It  is  a  mean-looking 
town,  in, the  midst  of  a  beautiful  country;  and 
contains  a  population  of  more  than  30,000  inha- 
bitants, chiefly  Mahommedans.  Champ4nager,  in 
lat.  26°  14'  S\,  long.  65°  55'  E.,  three  miles 
west  of  B'hagal-pQr,  contains,  together  with 
Lacshml-guni,  a  population  of  9000.  A  Mahom- 
medan  saint,  nine  cubits  high,  is  said  to  have 
been  buried  here,  who^e  tomb  is  still  a  place  of 
pil^iimape.  (i'hidd'hor,  or  (ihiddhore,  lat.  24" 
52'  N.,  lonp.  86=*  lu'  S.  S.  W.  of  Monger,  is 
remarkable  for  the  rums  of  a  castle,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  AffRhan  Shir  Shah,  A.  D.  1 514 ; 
the  massive  walls  of  which  are  still  remaininc. 

Mou'/er,  Mongbyr,  (Mudgaor  Mucti-giri),  in 
kt.  25°  23'  N.  long.  86='  26'  W.,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Ganges.  Its  fort,  surrounde<l  by  a 
deep  ditch,  has  been  a  place  of  note  from  remote 
antiquity.  The  town  is  formed  by  the  assem- 
blage of  sixteen  distinct  hamlets,  provided  with 
only  two  regular  streets,  which  lie  near  the 
eastern  and  southern  gates  of  the  fort.  The  po- 
pulation i.H  al>out  30,000.  Its  most  remarkable 
curiosity,  the  shrine  of  IV-rShiih  Kosein  I-ohaunl, 
is  most  venerated,  both  by  Mussulmans  and  llin- 
dils.  About  five  miles  distant  from  the  above 
town  is  the  celcbraleil  hot  spring  called  Sita- 
cund,  or  the  pool  of  Sitn  ;  in  oriental  mythology, 
the  wife  of  Kuma  the  Indian  Bacchus.  The 
waters  are  received  into  a  brick  cistern,  about 
eiglitpcn  feet  squs^re,  from  which  air-bubbles  are 
constantly  emitted,  although  the  nature  of  the 
gas  bus  not  been  astcertained.  Tlie  heat  of  this 
sprinj;  is  diHereot  at  different  time.*,  varying 
from  92°  to  132°  of  Fahrenheit's  ihermomt-ter 

Mi'iti  jliarnii,  or  Mootyjenia  (the  pearl  drop- 
in^  stream)  lies  about  eight  miles  inland  from 
the  Ganges  ;  is  a  remarkable  cascade,  formed  by 
two  fine  waterfalls,  topetlier  raeasunni;  105  feet 
perpendicular.  The  waters  swecuinj?  over  the 
summit  of  the  rocks,  and  falling  Irom  that  lofty 
altitude,  are  received  into  a  luisin  below,  which 
lias  been  conjectured,  not  upon  slight  giounds, 
to  be  the  orijiirinal  crater  of  an  cxtmct  volcano. 
A  view  of  this  mn^^nihcent  c;iscade  is  uiven 
in  HodgeVs  Travels  it.  Iinlia.  ('ohl-t|;i'ins, 
(spelt  fsitnii,  and  pronounced  gimiit),  a  sm.dl 
town,  in  lat.  25°  U'  N.,  long.  87°  15'  E.,  on  a 
peaked  hill,  ten  common  cos  touth-eost  of  Bog- 
lifKtor.  Teliy'aiar-ir'hi,  or  Tellia^'llu^ry,  is  a  small 
town  twenty-tlirce  miles  north-west  of  HujV 
mbal;  lat.  250  15'  N.,  long.  U7°  ar  K.      It  is 


remarkable  for  an  old  cnstle.  built  by  the  So 
Shujitft,  in  tlie  leventeenlli  century.  The  Vk 
hya  hills  here,  come  down  close  tn  the  ri*cf,  i 
fonn  the  line  of  boundarj-  between  the  pr 
of  Bahar  and  Ben'^l,  in  the  Motnil  division. 

2.  Bahar  isalarj^e  district  lying  in  lhe< 
the  boundaries  of  which  are   ill  defiord. 
generally  traced  to  the  Ganges,  on  the  nor* 
Ramgur  and  Monghyr  on  the  south,  to  the 
ter,  with  the  river  Soane  on  the  east,  and 
district  of  Hotiis  on  the  west ;  including  a 
tory  of  6680  square  miles.     The  k'vel  U 
highly  cultivated,  but  interspersed   vriOi 
and   iKuren  hills,   which  are   entirely   is> 
Some  of   these  rise   in   clusters,  exhibitii 
rugged  irregular  appearance,  of  which  the 
remarkable  are,  the  Beriber  pahar, 
Phalgd ;  the  Riyrt-cnha,  or  Raj-maha 
its  eastern  side ;  and  a  long  narrow 
tiguous  to  Shaikh  purah.      The  soathem 
form  a  part  of  the  VindTiyan  chain, 
with  little  or  no  interruption  for  a 
and,   in  the   opinion    of  some,  even 
Comorin.    These  hills  no  where  approarh 
nver,  and   the  country,  though  generally  Id 
e.xhibits  the  immense  stretch  of  one  cootili 
plain.     The   winds   commotily  blow  eaM 
west,   shifting  twice  in  the  year.    The  soil 
highly  fertile,  and  the  climate  warm  ;  pr   '    ' 
not  only  the  comforts,  but  even  luxuri« 
The  rivers  and  streams  which  water  ihl 
are  numerous.    The  Ganges  rolls  ^ongj 
nilicent  stream  to  the  width  of  an  En^ 
The  Sonar,  almost  equal  in    the   wi(j 
channel,  is  navigable  in  the  rainy  seaj 
celebrated   for  its   handisome    pebbles 
fish.     The  Phal^rQ,  held  in  religious 
by  the  Hindus,  is  tremendously  deep 
and   is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  it 
torrents  above  the  city  Gaya,  where  it_ 
to   tlie    breadth   of  500   yards.     The- 
Muraha,   Durd'hu,  Sacri,  and  i'anchafl 
rivers  of  considerable  importance.    Thej 
tion  of  this  district  is  overflowing.     la 
amounted  to  21755,150  souls,  and  the  it 
has    been    almost    incredible.     The 
IBU  was  equal  to  l,74fl    •"    '-■ 
sterling.    In  point  of  r'  MJioiia 

is  widely  extended,  altli 
prevalent.  There  are  - 
visited  by  pilgrims,  aii 
Jain  in  the  division  of  Nawada. 

The  principal  towns  of  this  district  nr^,  r»0 
(in   Sanscrit,    Padnmrati,  the  lotti 
capital  of  the j)rovmu>  of  B;ihar,  m 
long.  85°  15' ji.,  on  thf  houUi  sulr  ui  ilic^ 
which  is  here  five  miles  wide  in  ibt»  »»u 
Including   the   suburbs,    it   < 
twenty  square  miles,  and  n 

fiulation.      llic  public  builds 
ortificritions  are  in  ruins; 
somcst  mosque  is  now  Ift  as  < 
is  n  place  of  considerable  tm 
of  appeal  and  circuit;  :i  in  • 
collector,  commertial-r 
is  garrisoned  by  a  prrr 
few  European  hou'»es  or  mlia 
400  miles  from  Calcutbi,  by 
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UanA-piir,  in  lal,  95*  3?*  N.  lung.  ^'  S 
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west  of  PatD^  is  one  of  the  principal  sta- 

df  lite  Etnopean  troops,  aud,  accordingly, 

angnifioent  Kamcks,  good  roads,  elegant 

■ad  is,  in  short,  compared  with  Patna,  a 

p^iadise.      Its  population  is  between 

and  30,000. 

ay4,  in  Ul.  24°  49'  N.,  long.  85"  E.,  is  tlie 

pital  of  tlie  district  of  Bahar,  and  consists  of 

1.  Gayi  Proper,  the  residenre  of  tlie  Brahmins; 

mMhd     i    ^Lilitnini.   the    residence    of    the   re- 

.  bodi  coniiiinin^  a  popula- 

0.      This  place  is  celebrated 

Badd  hists  as  the  birth-place  of  dieir  ^eat 

lor,  and  by  the  Hindoos  as  the  scene  of 

of  Xlslinu's  victories  over  an  unmanageAble 

r  08^  Slant.       Pilgrims  will. out  number  crowd 

frKum  all  parts,    aud    their    amount   is   rapidly 

iflMrrcMtng ;   since  from   31,000  who  visited  it 

ia  1011,  '2M>,000  at  present  are  said  to  arrive 

aBnu»lt>.     The^e  pious   visitants  arc  taxed   by 

Hm  Bntidi  (government  according  to  the  number 

of  holy   pbcKS  tltey  visit.    The  utmost  sum  ia 

rtjptfv  yr  ^1  12i  sterling.      We  have  only 

iii,  ihaj  th«;  crini»  arisiriff  from  so  crcat  an 

\  of  ttri  ij.  :■^.  ti>o  eviileutly  shows  the  de- 

^i>rabiir   I  '>f  llie  Hindoo  superstition. 

iVrrttiii'.  ,     .;i-g-.iy«,  and  live  number  of 

iiBaKcs  KiUU-ft^  found  them  for  fifteen  or  twenty 

»«V«,  nn  Mtooishing,  and   render  it  probable 

w*i  onci'  the  centre  of  RuddTiism,  and 

npc  of  some  powerful  monarch  profess- 

It  Uith. 

The  third  district  of  die  province,  viz.  TiR- 

lOrTirbbt,  is  on  the  north -west  of  the  prp- 

**«*»  boooded  on  the  south  by  the  Ganges,  on 

^  WM  by  Saren,  ori^arun  district,  on  the  north 

■fAsSaptart  woods  of  Nepal,  and  on  the  east  by 

•TOrfyahin  TUn-.rA.  Tluriiscrictishigh.healtliy, 

^Wiril-walf  ing,  besides  the  com- 

••AtiM  »Vt>\>  !,  turmeric,  g:inger,  and 

••wnlo'  •  tuiicles.      Its  chief  rivers 

**tkeC',  I  >  hagmati,  and  O-agari.     The 

*^  tttu  Ui  )7$1,  befori'  the  alteration,  was 

I^^irU  of  50O0  Mju^re  miles  ;  the  revenue,  as 

**■  !:t<-d  to  I,274,7t7  rupees,  or 

■*'  iwl  the  population  in  1801 

*^  *,uy»),(.»vtj.      ii    was  uncitntiy  a  part  of  the 

^v*)ace,  or  rather  kingdom,  of  Alit'hilii,  which 

the  greater  {Ktrt  uf  the  three  dis- 

Tfab4t,   Pbriniga,   Saren,  together   witl\ 

ItfdM  IfcpalcM  tenitory ;  and  was  bounded 

'^Gwdac,  Coaa,  and  (ian^es,  toKether  with 

nCUM  of  Nrpal  on  the  north.     It  was 

bj  the  Moguls  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 

kMid  became  part  of  the  British  empire  in  176/]. 

ifisnctbac  MN.li  recently  »«i«:K-te<i  by  gov«rn- 

\tat  taptortng  the  breed  of  horses,  the  soil 

!  appearing  favorable  to  thut  pury>o!<e  ; 

maov  of  die  first  <iualily  are  reiirfd 

or  divtsion  of  lliiji-pitr. 

Mat  ftmaHuiblc'  mounUim  feature  is  the 

paiJi  •-'    '  *'■    '        -     in  the   Himalhya 

M  afi  Iti,  or  Salagrivmi 

■mnd  i^  .    ....  V  .(.hates  of  Arnan, 

MtteBilat  39^  30' N,  and  long.  83''  45'  £., 

&f.    The  >uininit  of  tlus  mountain  was 

"by  'iroke  to  reach  ntarly 

I  ibcl  i^< .  (of  the  sea.     Ji.  Oct. 

"  S7&    la  oi  b«d  *tv  found  M:lust06e  stouei. 


or  salgr&ms,  containing  remains  of  the  coma 
ammonis,  which  are  thence  di.sperscd,  are  objects 
of  adoration  all  over  India.  From  which  circum- 
stance the  mountain  is  called  Sidgritmi  in  I>i^p4l. 
The  spiral  lines  arc  supposed  to  be  traces  of 
Vishnu,  and  some  of  tncse  stones  sell  for  2000 
rupees,  or  X225.  sterling. 

WiUiin  tlie  limits  of  TirhCit,  or  Tlrhoot,  is  the 
town  Ilajypoor,  or  Haji-piir,  «-ith  a  district  of 
the  same  name,  including  an  area  of  2782  square 
miles,  whence  the  company  obtain  most  of  their 
saltpetre.  The  town  lies  nearly  opposite  Patnk, 
at  the  confluence  of  Uie  Ganges  and  Ga\id'achi 
rivers,  in  lat.  25°  41'  N.,  and  long.  85°  21'  E. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  horse-fair,  held  every 
November,  to  which,  in  1807,  no  fewer  tlian 
6000  horses  were  brought,  two  of  which  sold  for 
4000  rupees,  or  £450  each.  Durbliau^n,  in  lat. 
26°  9'  N.,  long.  86*  20'  E.,  was  a  considerable 
place  in  the  time  of  Acbar ;  and  near  Sing'hifi, 
east  of  the  Gaud'achi,  lat.  2.>*'  52'  N.,  long.  85** 
15',  are  some  very  curious  ruins. 

4.  llie  fourUi  district  is  Sarex  (the  Asylum), 
comprehending  Bettiji  or  Champ.itan,  formerly  a 
se]iarate  district,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Macwan-piir  and  Guniic'li-pur,  on  the  soutli  by 
the  Ganges,  on  the  west  by  die  Dcwa  or  G'liara 
river^  and  OD  the.east  by  Tirhoot,  including,  in 
1784,  an  area  of  5106  square  miles.  The  whole 
of  baren  suffered  extremely  from  the  fumine  iu 
1770,  by  which  nearly  half  the  inhabitants 
perished ;  but  is  in  generul  a  well  cultivated  and 
highly  fertile  country,  and  j^rcatly  improved  since 
the  decennial  settlement  by  Ixird  Cornwallis. 
There  are  only  two  Mahommedan  zemindars  in 
the  whole  district,  and  the  revenue,  in  1814,  was 
1,2.33,385  rupees,  or  £l38,7a6.  The  popu- 
lation is  considerable,  amounting,  in  1801,  to 
1,300,000,  of  whom  one  lenlli  were  Mahom- 
medans. 

Ter)'Ani,  or  TuryAul  (the  country  of  boats) 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  hills  and  the  lower 
lands,  wheie  die  rivers  become  navigable.  I'ltP' 
base  of  the  mountains  is  covered  willi  wood,  and 
tlie  inter^'ening  lands  between  it  and  llic  culti- 
vated districts  are  covered  with  grass,  intersected 
by  streams  and  rivers,  wl.ith  in  Uke  rainy  season 
areiiavic'<<ble.  The  coithju^l  air,  singnanl  w.itcr, 
and  piitntied  vtyetaMo  mailer,  tii  this  district 
render  the  climate  imwliolesome  in  the  «ri 
monlh-i,  especially  in  the  low-lands.  The  forests 
are  inhaUiicd  by  tlephunLs,  bears,  timers,  rhi- 
noceroses, wild  boars,  jackals,  toxi-s,  hurt-s,  uud 
hog-deir.  The  paK^is  (erylhrina  monospcrtnaj 
and  siinul  (boinbax  heplaphyllum)  are  fuund 
on  the  Ncpales*?  confines.  t>t  this  ditarnt  C  lia- 
prah  is  the  cipital,  lying  in  laL  25^  4G'  N.,  Ion;;. 
84"  4G'  E.,  and  extending  nearly  a  mile  aloni^ 
tlie  nortliern  bunk  of  the  Ganges.  The  popula- 
tion of  this  tow-n,  vn  1817, amounted  to  43,700, 
and  is  now  greatly  increased.  The  Patna  bearers 
of  Calcutta,  or  the  original  Cliarwa  tribe,  are 
settled  ncftr  the  borders  of  this  town,  aliliougli 
they  emigmttd  originally  from  (.'hola  Nag-pitr, 
lying  iu  Uie  southern  part  of  the  province. 

5.  8u\ii-AHAn  (the  roj-ol  residence),  is  an  CJt- 
tremely  fertile  And  populoiu  district,  bounded 
on  liie  norUi  by  die  (ranges,  on  Uie  cast  and 
•ouih  by  the  Smd,  and  on  the  west  br  Chunitr, 
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in  the  province  of  AIIah-iibi\d ;  and  including,  in 
1784,  an  area  of  1869  square  miles,  since  which 
it  has  boen  malerially  anfrmented.  The  popula- 
tion is  ahout  2,000,000,  and  iJie  revenue,  in  1814, 
amounted  to  1,177,462  rupees,  or  £l32,465 
sterling. 

Arrah,  the  capital  of  this  district,  lat.  25°  35' 
S.,  and  long,  84°  40',  is  extensive  and  populous. 
Ba^sar,  or  Bacsar,  south  of  the  Ganges,  in  lat. 
25"  35'  N. ,  long.  83°  57'  E. ,  is  the  place  of  the 
celebrated  cngapemenl  in  1764,  when  sir  Hector 
Munro,  with  6215  Sipakis  and  856  Kuropcans, 
defeated  the  combined  armies  of  ShujaG'd  dau» 
lah  and  Ksisim  All  Khiin,  amounting  to  40,000 
men.  Here  also  is  a  police  station,  at  which  all 
travellers  are  obliged  to  exhibit  their  passports. 
Saaram,  Sesrfiung,  Sahasram,  or  Saha.-^r&iinp,  ly- 
ini,'  in  lat.  24"  58'  N.,  long.  83"  58'  E.,  is  cele- 
brated for  the  splendid  mausoleum  of  Shir 
Khftn  the  Afghan,  built  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
reservoir  or  tank,  upwards  of  a  mile  in  circumfer- 
ence. Ruhtas  is  the  chief  town  of  the  westerly  par- 
gauah  of  this  district,  bounded  by  tlie  Carnmnj&a, 
which  joins  the  Ganges  at  Bacsar,  and  contained, 
in  1784,  as  many  as  3C80  square  miles.  Tlie 
fortress  llohtlis  gar'h,  on  the  level  summit  of  a 
mountain,  in  lat.  24°  38'  N.  and  long.  83''  50'  E. , 
was  thought  impregnable  till  taken  from  Knj^h 
Chintj'imen  in  1542,  by  Sliir  Shih,  the  cele- 
brated Afghckji.  After  this  it  was  again  sur- 
ptised,  and  in  1764,  when  Knsim  Ali  evacuated 
the  province,  came  into  potsession  of  the 
English. 

6.  IIam-g'oau  (the  house  of  Rama),  the  sixth 
division  of  the  province,  is  a  hilly  and  moun- 
tainous district  in  the  south,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Bahiir  proper,  on  the  east  by  Harda- 
hwau  and  ffhal-piir,  on  the  west  by  Bilaunja, 
SeraOja  and  Jeshpfir,  and  by  that  district,  Gang- 
and  Sing'h-b'huin  on  the  south.  A  great  part 
of  this  district  belonged  to  the  ancient  province 
of  Gondwfina;  but  now,  in  addition  to  its  own 
peculiar  territory,  it  comprehends  Palara6,  Pa- 


ch^t,  and  Chfita  N-'tg-pur.    The  popoiatioa  1 
been  estimated  at  half  a  million,  who, 
improvmg,    are    at    present    nncivilisvd. 
woods,  wild  beasts,  and  savage  inlialiit;uiis, 
der  this  district  a  pehloas   residence;    wli 
superstition,  rapine,  and  murder,  are  to  be 
in  all  directions.     The  extent  of  the  Il«ni- 
terri lories  in  1784  was  21,732  square  mile 
which  two-thirds  was  waste  land.    Imn  u 
in  many  of  the  hills.     The  Mahwap  tr 
Bassia  longifolia,  grows  abundantly  among 
rocks,  and  furnishes  a  farinaceous  pulp  whid 
a  substitute  for  bread,  and  a  nulriciaus  infnl 
which  is  used  as  tea.    The  chief  rivers  are  f 
car  and  Damodar ;  and  the  largest  towai 
Mucaud-gauj,  Chitra,  and  Ramgarli, 
OD  the  Damodar,  is  now  a  second-rate  town, 
lat.  23°  39'  N.,  long.  95°  43'    E.     Palamo,  i 
Palamau,  the  residence  of  a  powerful  i 
a  hilly  and  woody  territory  on  the  Mahr 
tier.     Bcrwa,  in  lat.  SS'*  20'  N.,  long.  84 
lies  contiguous  to  Nazari   Biigh,  the  h< 
te«  of  the  corps  stationed  m  RanigarTi. 
a  zemind.^ri  of  uncivilised  population, 
277'J  square  miles,     llie  town  is  in  lal.  23*^ 
N.,  and  long.  Bt)''  50'  E.     Ch'hnU  NJig 
high,  woodv,  and  unhealthy  xemlnd^ 
southern  extremity  of  this  province,  " 
three  sides  by  Gondwana,  and  never 
subdued  by  the  Malmmtnedans.     The  Cli 
Cieri,  and  Dliangar  tribes,  have  never  emb 
the  religion  of  tlie  BrJimjns;  but  haw«fli>- 
giou  and  language  of  their  own.  Tlie  prodotim* 
are  similar  to  those  found  in  the  other  joitt* 
the  district.     Iron  is  commonly  met  with,  l«t* 
not  manufactured,  because  that  metal  can  be  f**" 
cured  at  a  smaller  expense  from  the  EuiOf«" 
markets. 

For  a  further  illustration  of  the  general  (nW* 
and  economy  of  this  piovincc  we  refer  the  iflJ* 
to  Hamilton's  Ilindcsun ;  Asiatic  Ucscsirtfco: 
B^^moudli's  Hindostan,  i.  and  ii,;  RcnntiriM*" 
moir,  Ayeen  Akbetry,  &c. 


Bauar,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Bahar, 
district  of  Bahar,  35  miles  S.  E.  from  Patna. 
LaL  25°  13'  N.,  long.  85°  37'  E. 

Bauar,  or  Barre,  in  commerce,  weiRhts 
used  in  several  places  in  the  East  Indies.  Tliey 
have  been  distinguished  as  the  great  bahar,  with 
which  they  weigh  pepper,  cloves,  nutmegs,  gin- 
ger, &c.  and  the  little  bahar,  with  which  they 
weigh  quicksilver,  vermillion,  ivory,  silk,  &c. 
But  this  weight  varies  much  in  different  parts  of 
the  East.  "The  bahar  of  Acheen,  in  Sumatra, 
consists  of  100  cattees,  and  is  equal  to  490lbs. 
avoirdupois.  The  bahar  of  Betlefackee,  in  Ara- 
bia, consisting  of  forty  farcels,  is  =r  815Jlbs, 
avoirdupois.  The  bahar  of  B«ncoolcn  :=  560 
Ibt.  avoirdupois.  The  bahar  of  Junkseylon  of 
eight  capins  =  485lbs.  5oz.  5^dr.  The  bahar 
of  Mulacca,  of  three  peculs  =  405lbs.  avoirdu- 
pois. Tlie  bahar  of  ftlocha,  of  Afteea  franks  =: 
445lbs.  avoirdu{)ois. 

BAUAREN',  or  BAnnaFiN,  a  r1usl«r  «f 
islands  in  the  Penian  Gulf,  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  pearl  Bstiery  of  the  neighbouriiood.    They 


have  oflen  changed  masters.     With  Onmil 
came   under  the  dominion  of  the    Pom 
were  again  restored  to  Peisia  by  Thomai  hi 
Khan ;  and  after  his  death,  the  coafa  ' 
which  his  empire  was  thrown,  guve  an 
nity  to  an  enterprising  and  ambitious 
taking  possession  of  them.     But  he  wu 
compelled  to  relinquish  them  once  mow  •»] 
Persians;  who  have  lately  been,  in  th^ir 
driven  from  them  by  th  r     f 

babees.     Baharen,  or  A 
was  famous  for  its  pftrn  ..  ^in 

were  found  at  Ormus,  i  ^hy,  tad  i 

places  in  the  Persian  <- •  -jm« 

greater  consequence  when  i! 
exhausted.     It  lies  about  fil-< 
coast,  and  ninety  W.  N-  NV.  of  Bushire; 
covered  with   villages  and  dale  gardens, 
capital,  Medina,  containiitg  OuO  or  <XX)  ' 
and  a  strong  fort,  which  wax  some  ut»«  if*] 
risoned  by  300  Persians.    The  town  is 
of  water ;  but  here  is  a  harltour  which  wiO  < 
vessels  of  200  tons  b«irti«n,  aa4  •  tiro«| 
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three  miles  froTo  tlie  coait.    Tlie 
«  Mf  Mill  to  rt^orl  hither  haliitually  for 
study  of  Arabic,  uiulcr  the  Shunts,  the  rlis- 
^     ■'    r  of  these  islands  is  Arad, 
into  two  jjarls,  the  princi- 
)i  ...  .1,...:   S&tnoki,  iuid  has  a  small 

En,   "  A  tliini  island,  sometimes  no- 

il  »)  ;   -;iern   maps,  is  (Jutter  Sahari, 

ed  by  ibc  Knglish,  Meritan  Rock,  The 
Hiirst  time  of  fishing  is  in  April,  and  the  latest 
,  October.  The  pearls  taken  at  Baharen, 
Mgh  not  so  white  as  those  of  Ceylon  or  Japan, 
t  Duch  larger  thaa  those  of  the  former  place, 
A  mor*  re|^larly  shaped  thau  those  of  the 
Her.  They  have  a  yellowish  color ;  but  have 
|t>  this  g(Mxl  quality,  that  thev  preserve  their 
Idea  hue,  whereas  Uie  whiter  kind  lose  much 
ihcir  liutre  by  keeping,  especially  in  hot 
maks.  Those  of  deeper  color  are  generally 
Mi|^  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  paler  are 
Hiported  through  Bassora  and  Bagdad  all 
prt  Asia.  It  is  said  to  be  on  the  whole  the 
kkctt  and  most  productive  pearl  Ashery  in  the 
tnM :  uid  to  arerBge  a  profit  to  the  individuals 
rin  ium  it  of  £lOO,000  per  annum.     The 

Eer  buls,  lyinij  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  below 
nuCace,  stnetch  from  about  25°  lo  26°  40'  N. 
uid  tlie  shells  from  two  to  ten  inches  in  dia- 
•Mtr.  nr  considered  valuable,  as  well  as  the 
|»k>  It  is  a  practice  witli  those  who  are  em- 
|l»Jtd  ia  gpeiung  tlie  shells,  to  put  the  finer 
jtarii  ifii  ''  -"^  mouths,  believing  that  this  adds 
»>4».'  .  and  llie  fishermen  always  an- 

■tepur  ....  irtt.r  copious  rams.  Latterly 
^Iraioce  ol  itu-  Ashery  has  in  some  measure 
'^Mttri,  IA  1-071  it^juence  of  the  F.nelish  markets 
nrA^CcTlou  fishery  being  transferred  to  the 
■oili  of  Mafiur;  and  the  pearls  are  chiefly 
>•«  to  Snral. 

BAHARY,  a  town  of  Sennaar,  fifteen  miles 
K«i«iai  of  lh-it  place. 

B4MA5,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
imn,,  Kcd  Sea,  sixteen  miles  N.N.W. 

>fL.i  i'.*59'N, 

B.^ !  LY,  a  town  of  Cochin,  with 

'pt'  three  mile*  S.  S.  E.  of  Cocliin. 

B.M  '  '  -  IT,  or  BiiAnciT,  a  ruined 

w  1  yp'i  where  there  are  the 

^BUtv  lit  marble  icmple.     Po- 

N!k<*D|i|K  .  e  been  a  temple  of  Isis ; 

■  lliii  M  i!  >.   D'Anville  and  Savary. 

H  figurei  ou  Uie  li>i^<H>  relievo  are  beautiful, 
It  til  drawtL.  I'ocockc  supposes  Bahbeit  to  be 
I  aaeicat   Duuria.    Seven  miles  S;  S.  W.  of 

BAHBKLOONGE.  a  town  of  Tliodostan,  in 
I  tmttttj  of  H:iv;l>ina,  «itu:ite<i  on  the  river 
ttttrtijf  nxtj  inites  east  of  Nassuck,  sixty- five 
■(  €i  Aamagabad.     Long.  74"  52'  £.,  lat. 

BAH1IRFJN,  or  Aa'oti'L  B&naEijj  (the 
M  of  ike  two  Seas),  is  the  name  of  a  pro- 
IM  «f  Anlii*,  helweeti   Oman    and    Bnsrah. 

li  taMgi  alae  Ilajar  and  I^i>.;\,  or  El-Ahs4. 
>ii  HatntX  it  boundrd  by  the  Arabian  dr^sert 

ii*  Bdrlh:  hr  N>;<h|  nr>  the  west ;  by  the  sea 

ll«iMI;aM-  iithesouih.     It  ap- 

la  la  he  in  a  ^  condition ;  and   is 

ftnmA  b*  *t)«  Aiarx)  oi  me  mbe  of  Benl  Khii- 
Vol.  Ill 


lid.  Tlie  pnncipal  towns  are  on  the  coast,  vix. 
1.  Lah<ul,  or  Ilajar,  the  residence  of  thf  sheik, 
or  bead  of  tlie  trilie.  2.  Katif,  a  sea-port,  alx^ut 
twenty  miles  from  the  islands  of  Al  B;ihre:n» 
It  is  iiihuhited  by  people  employed  in  ihe  pearl- 
fishery.  3.  Coweit,  or  Korein  (Gra?n),  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  from  Zobeirch,  Old  B^rah.  It  is 
populous,  and  maintained,  like  other  places  on 
this  coast,  by  the  pearl-fishery. 

BAIIIA  DE  ToDos  LOS  Santos,  a  province 
and  captainship  of  Brasil,  extending  to  a  consi- 
derable distance  along  the  coast ;  l)emg  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  St.  Francisco,  which  runs 
into  the  sea  in  lat.  1 1°  S.,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  province  of  Miriam  Ceraes,  including  the  dis- 
trict of  Ilheos,  forming  a  separate  province.  Tlie 
climate  .'s  always  warm,  but  is  refreshod  by  ihe 
sea-breeze.  The  soil  is  peculiar,  and  those  parts 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  are  esteemed 
the  best  in  Brasil  for  t]»e  growth  of  tlic  smjur- 
cane.  It  is  also  well  adapted  for  tobacco  and 
cotton.  Coffee  is  grown  in  great  quantities,  but 
the  quality  is  inferior. 

BAHtAy  or  St.  Salvador,  tlie  capiul  of  the 
above  province,  is  populous  and  opulent;  and 
the  second  city  in  Brsisil.  It  is  strong  by  nature 
and  well  fortified ;  and  was,  for  two  centuries, 
the  residence  of  the  governor-general  of  Brasil. 
It  is  still  an  archiepiscopal  city ;  and,  including 
its  suburbs,  is  about  four  miles  long.  The  upper 
town  IS  situated  upon  an  eminence,  and  the 
lower,  which  consists  principally  of  a  single 
street,  parallel  to  the  beach,  at  its  western  base. 
Here  is  the  chief  seat  of  its  commerce,  a  dock- 
yard, and  a  marine  arsenal.  The  streets  of  the 
upper  town  are  so  steep  that  carriages  can  rarely 
be  used.  The  churches,  chapels,  and  convents, 
of  Ball i a  are  splendid  structures  ;  and  with  tlie 
archbishop's  palace,  the  mint,  and  the  governor's 
residence,  are  the  first  and  most  conspicuous 
objects  tliat  meet  the  eye  of  a  stranger.  The 
grand  church,  fnrraerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits, 
is  by  far  the  most  supurb  structure  in  this  city 
It  is  entirely  composed  of  European  marble,  im- 
ported at  an  immense  cxj>ense.  The  wood-work 
of  the  altar  is  inlaid  with  tortoise-shell,  and  co- 
vered with  painlinijs,  plding,  and  a  profusion  of 
ornaments.  Tlie  chief  commerce  of  B^ia  is  in 
linen,  and  other  kinds  of  cloth,  haU,  silk  ixnd 
thread,  stockings,  grain,  rice,  flour,  biscuit,  wine, 
oil,  slaves,  butter,  cheese,  bacon,  and  liousehold 
furniture;  for  which  gold,  sugar,  tobacco,  skins, 
hides,  Brasil  wood,  balsam,  and  several  kinds  of 
drugs,  are  exported.  The  population,  including 
the  suburbs,  has  been  lately  cstim.'itcd  itt  100,000, 
about  30,000  of  whom  are  whites,  and  the  rest 
mulattoes  and  negroes.  It  stands  in  \2°  59'  S. 
lat.,  and  longitude  37°  23'  W. 

BAntA,-a  province  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  one 
of  the  Phdippine  islands,  so  culled  from  a  lake 
in  llic  neighbourhood,  which  is  said  to  be  ninety 
miles  in  circumference. 

Bah  I A  UE  CiiCTtiMEi.,  or  Ifanover  Bay,  a  bay 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Yutiican, 
in  the  bay  of  Honduras. 

IJaiiia,  Monpa,  a  large,  well  sheltered  har- 
bour of  lite  island  of  Cuba,  on  the  north  side, 
which  haj  fifteen  and  t^n  fatliom'4  of  wuier  in  the 
bay,  eight  at  the  entrance  into  the  barlx>ur,  and 
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ancliorage  in  four   and   five   falhotni. 
fl3°6' W.,  lat.  22°58'N. 

BAHIK,  (H  6ahf.i,  an  island  on  the  cout  of 
Anbiu,  in  the  lied  Sea.  Also  a  small  town  op- 
posite to  it  on  the  shore. 

UAlllOUDA,  an  extensive  desert  district  to 
the  north  of  Sennaar,  between  that  country  nnd 
Dongola. 

UAllIR,  a  Hebrew  term,  signifying  famous  or 
illustrious,  but  particularly  applied  to  a  book  of 
the  Jews,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Uabbiuical 
works,  and  which  treats  of  the  profound  mysteries 
of  tlie  Cabbala. 

BAHJIIA,  DAnnr,  or  Uif,  or  the  maritime 
province,  a  name  given  by  the  Arabian  geogra- 
phers to  die  Delia  of  Euypt,  and  the  districts 
immediately  adjoining  it  east  and  west.  It  con- 
tains Alexandria,  Kosetta,  Damietia,  Menuf,  and 
Mansoura. 

Bauiba,  among  the  ancient  Arabs,  a  name 
given  lo  one  of  d)e  four  kinds  of  camels  or  sheep, 
which,  according  lo  their  religion,  were  turned 
out  at  liberty  witli  an  ear  mark,  nu  lon^T  to  be 
used  for  service  like  other  cattle.  The  babira, 
with  the  sabahi,  wasita,  and  hami,  were  abolished 
by  Mahomet. 

BAIILINGEN,  a  large  and  well  built  village 
in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  circle  of  the 
Treisam,  upper  bailiwic  of  llochberg.  It  con- 
tains 16*20  inhabitants,  who  cultivate  the  vine  to 
a  great  extent. 

Uaun,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  stales,  in  Further 
Pomcrania,  and  circle  of  GreitVuhajen.  It  con- 
tains about  130O  inhabitant?,  who  derive  their 
subsistence. chiefly  from  tillage,  the  neighbouring 
country  being  very  fertile ;  straw  hats  ore  also 
manufactured  here.  Twenty  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Slargard,  thirty-two  north  of  Cuslrin. 

Bauooan,  a  small  island  in  the  Sooloo  archi- 
pebgo.     Long.  120°  5ff  E.,  lat.  6°  9'  N. 

BAIIOUACIIE.  Dun,  the  title  of  the  sove 
rtign  of  Anossi.     See  A>ossi. 

BAH1L\BAD,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Khoras5an,  ten  miles  north  of  Sebsvar. 

BAIIR  BELAME,orriver  without  water,  adeep 
valley  in  the  west  of  Egypt,  supposed  to  have 
anciently  formed  a  canal  of  communication  be- 
tween Lake  Ma-ris  (Faioum),  and  the  Lake 
SiJareolis.     See  Uaerai. 

BAllUDT  (Charles  Frederick),  a  German 
writer,  bom  at  Biscliofswerda,  in  1741.  He 
studied  at  Leipsic,  where  his  f&tlier  was  profes- 
sor of  divinity,  took  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and 
was  appointed  his  father's  deputy.     In  conse- 

Jiience  of  an  amour  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
eipsic ;  and  settled  at  Erfurt,  as  professor  of 
Biblical  antiquities.  Here  in  1760  he  published 
An  F^say  towards  a  sysieni  of  the  Doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  Bible,  in  which  several  heterodox 
opiniona  wet*'  broached.  He  soon  after  left 
Erfurt,  and  went  to  Gifsstn  in  Hesse,  where  he 
nublisheti  ; '-r  of  theological  tracts,  abound- 
ing witli  les,  coniidently  inaintained. 
FrointiiL  -  .  :  -  -  luoved  to  Durkheini,  in  1774, 
and  here  count  Von  Leiniogen  Dachsburg  ap- 
pointed him  his  pre;u;lior,  and  gave  huu  a 
nouso  for  a  seminary  of  ctlucation,  desigiMi«d 
the  Pliilanthropium,  which  was  opened  in  1777. 
Tu  obtain  pupiU,  fljihrdt  travcIkU  lu  Hulbod 


aud  England ;  but  on  his  return,  fltidift^  •  proaa* 
culion  had  been  ^ommencetl  against  hiia'tt 
\'icnTia,  he  fled  to  Pru.%3in.  Some  tim«  aft«>t  hf 
settled  at  Halle,  where  he  became  nn  vrawtd 
deist,  and  commenced  tavero-keeiier,  and  Sunier. 
At  Halle  be  instituted  a  new  society  of 
masons,  on  account  of  which  he  lay  r 
months  in  prison,  but  afterwaRls  continooi 
business  as  ;( landlord.     He  died  in  1792 

Hiiin  feL  AniAD,  or  tlie  \Vhite  River, 
given  to  the  real  Nile,  near  its  first  • 
sources  of  whicli  in  the  African  Alps 
remain  to  be  explored. 

Baub  r.L  Aznr.K,  Blue  ttiver,  or  Al  _ 
Nile,   has   its  chief  spring  in  a  sm.ill   hillo 
situated  in  a  marsli,  and  joins  the  XJahr  el  Ahi 
or  true  Nile,  about  lat.  16°  N 

Baha  el  Accaba,  an  arm  of  the  uppern- 
tremity  of  the  Red  Sea,  peoelTatinp  into  Anb» 

Baiir  t.1.  SowbA,  a  name  said  to  be  gifCI  to 
tlie  lake  of  Antioch. 

BAHRY,  a  tow6  of  Hindostan,  in  tti«  do- 
minions of  the  rajah  of  Dhoulpore,  10  1111)0 
north  of  the  river  Chumbul. 

BAH  TRIM,  a  city  of  the  Benjamiiet,  abnl 
fl  mile  or  two  north-east  of  Jerusadeni.  Ahima 
and  Jonathan  hid  themselves  in  a  well  in  A* 
town,  when  pursued  by  Absalom's  mi 

B.\JA,  or  B*(*,  an  ancient  village 
pania,  in  Italy,  between  the  promontorf 
senum  and  Puteoli,  on  the  Sinus  B: 
nious  for  its  natural  hot-lKiilis,  which 
wealthier  Romans  for  the  purposes  of  medidM 
and  pleasure.  The  variety  of  th«e  baidM,  tkr 
softness  of  its  climate,  and  tite  lieaoty  of  * 
landscape,  captivated  the  minds  of  opulent  ta- 
bles, whose  passion  for  bathing  was  unboandid 
The  wearing  of  Imen,  and  the  disuse  of  <MBiipcBtH 
render  the  practice  less  necessary  in  modem  bfrj 
but  the  ancients  perforiueU  no  exercise,  ml 
gaged  in  no  study,  without  previotu 
which  at  Rotne  required  an  enonooas 
in  aqueducts,  stoves,  and  attendants :  a 
therefore,  where  waters  naturally  heateil  to 
degree  of  warmth  bubbled  spontaneously  ( 
the  ground,  in  tlie  pleasantest  of  all  siluitJ 
was  such  a  treasure,  as  could  not  he  over!' 
Baia  possessed  iliese  in  tlie  hiKhest  pei 
its  easy  communication  with  Uomtr  was 

Sioint  of  great  weight.  Hither  at  fan 
or  a  temporary  re1axati< 
the  world,  lo  string  anc  v 
their  spirits,  fatigued  wi 
civil  contests.  Their  h< 
modest ;  but  soon  incre  l 
lo  palace,  till  ground  w.j 


mand;  enterprising  arcli 
mense  wealiti,  now,  thci 
dations  into  the  sea,  and 


in    tho    ninfhtv 

r»  KOd  H»l* 

irnpaigiM^ 
,  retiaJlav 

..ft**}  by  tmr 
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lit  limits,     li  ir^y  since  uii'nj 
recovert^l  much  morv  thttk  it  I 
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of  a  court,  or  the  Imnefut  eye  of 
'  thither,  to  enjoy  life  untaiiite<I 

ble.     The  affluence  of  wealthy 

TttJilereil  Baiie,  therefore,  as  much  a 
an  lu  it  ivas  before  of  nature :  its 
\j  be  inferred  from  il5  innumerable 
of  marbles,  mosaics,  stucco,  and 
lents  of  taste.  It  flourished 
to  tlie  days  of  Thoodoric,  the 
truction  of  iu  enchanted  pa- 
quickly  upon  the  irruption  of  tlie 
jtjerors,  w|»o  sacked  and  burnt  all 
,  and  destroyed  or  dispersed  the 
of  Roman  nobihiy.  Moles  and  but- 
oow  torn  asunder  and  washed  away ; 
with  the  prond  towers  diat  once 
ws,  undermined  and  tumbled 
deep,  where,  many  feet  below 
ta  of  streets,  foundations  of 
of  walls  are  still  to  be  de- 
commotions  of  the  earth  contri- 
lugely  to  this  general  clevastatioo : 
rs  and  stagnated  waters  have 
Torite  seat  of  health  into  the 
ce,  at  leajif  during  the  eslival 
ilBfeuein  its  mined  state,  and  stripped 
twimrats,  pre»ents  many  beautiful  and 
Ij^Mtt  for  the  pencil.  It  lies  in  the 
ktoitt,  twelre  miles  west  of  Naples, 
Dm  Puzzuolo.  Don  Pedro,  the  rice- 
Iflcs  V.  erected  a  castle  on  a  neigh- 
lineaoe  to  defend  the  harbour;  and 
IMvry  agOi  another  was  built  on  an 
leent,  which  communicates  to  the 
fridge. 

UiA.  Bay;ah,  or  Bccia,  a  town  of 
IB  of  Tunis  in  Africa,  supposed  to  be 
V'acca  of  Sallust,  and  Oppidum  Vag- 
liny.  The  Tunisians  say  that  if  there 
<m  such  another  town  as  this  for 
would  become  as  cheap  as  saod. 
ual  fur,  to  which  the  most  dis- 
resort  with  their  families  and 
landing  this,  the  inhabitants 
V  and  great  part  of  the  land  about 
uncultirated.  The  town  stands 
a  hill,  on  the  road  to  Constan- 
Imgues  from  the  nortliem  coast, 
»ooth«west  of  Tunis.  On  the 
u  a  citadel  that  commands  the  place^ 
^'  ih.     The  walls  were 

ic  ancient  Vacca,  and 
)<iions. 
B*t<,  a  populous  market  town  of 
ibc  Danube,  thirty-five  miles  nortli- 
it  has  a  Catholic  and  Greek 

ilogy,  a  species  of  pliala-nn, 
liddle  size,  that  inhabits  Kurope. 

"Jy  night  sliade. 
lAi  a  town  of  F.uropean  Turkey, 
of  MehedintiL,  situated  ua 
lename. 

k  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Na- 

laiile»  southeast  of  Kastamoiti. 

of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Na- 

lOet  sottth-eAst  ol  KutayJli. 

i  kn  soolofy,  a  species  of  silunis. 

IK,  C^n^  a  cape  on  the  west  coast 


of  the  island  of  Lmon,  bcinR  its  extrcmr.y 
I^nR.  120''  40'  E.,  lat.  18"  40'  N. 

BAJAUOUR^  in  old  records,  a  carrier  or 
porter. 

BiVJANA,  in  conchology,  a  species  of  von  l» 
found  on  the  shores  of  Brasil. 

BAIANUS  Laci's,  a  lake,  or  bay,  mentione<I 
by  Tacitus,  which  some  suppose  to  be  die  lake 
Lucrinus,  and  others  the  bay  of  Bai«. 

Baiasus  SiNi:s,  or  Baiarim  Potnrs,  a  bay 
of  Naples,  so  called  from  Baia",  which  was  en- 
larged by  Augustus,  by  giving  entrance  to  tlio 
sea  into  tlie  Lacus  Lucnnus  and  Avemi.  He 
ordered  it  to  be  called  Portus  Julius  apud  Bai^. 
The  modem  name  is  Golfo  di  Pounolo.    See 

POZZI'OLO. 

BAJAPOUR,  a  town  of  Bagluna,  Hindostan, 
on  tlie  river  Godavery,  twenty  miles  east  of 
Bahbelgong. 

BAIAS,  or  Bal^  a  town  of  Syria,  at  the 
north-east  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Alexandretta, 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Issus.  On  the  hills 
fronting  it,  are  the  ruins  of  a  triumphal  arch,  or 
of  some  other  structure  of  gray  marble.  It  is 
sixteen  miles  from  Alexandretta,  and  the  fine 
gardens  round  the  town  supply  Aleppo  with 
oranges  and  lemons.  In  a  small  bay,  to  the 
north  of  the  town,  are  seen  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  port,  which  is  now  much  exposed  to  the 
south-west  winds,  which  are  very  dangerous  here. 
On  tlie  south  side  there  is  a  mountain  torrent, 
the  bed  of  which  is  conjectured  to  have  been  th^ 
boundary  between  Syria  and  Cilicia. 

BAJAZET  1.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  succeeded 
Amurath  I.,  A.  U.  1373.  He  was  a  renowned 
warrior,  but  a  tyrant.  In  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  he  was  very  successful.  In  1393  he  had 
conquerefl  all  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Mysia  and  Bulgaria ;  and  in 
1306  he  brought  an  army  of  300,000  men  agaiivst 
Emanuel  II.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  whom 
he  defeated,  and  slew  20,000  of  tlie  Christians, 
but  not  witliout  considerable  loss  on  his  own 
side.  But  in  1397  Tamerlane,  or  Timour  Beg, 
the  celebrated  prince  of  the  Tartars,  brought  an 
army  against  him  of  400,000  horse  and  600,000 
foot ;  and  having  overcome  him  in  a  pitchetl 
battle,  whertin  2f)0,000  Tur^  were  slain,  took 
Bajaiet  himself  prisoner,  and  exposed  him,  it  has 
been  said,  in  an  iron  cajjc,  the  fate  he  had  des- 
tined for  his  adversary,  if  he  had  been  the  victor. 
This  story,  however,  has  l>een  rejected  as  a  fable 
by  many  modem  writers.  Mr.  Gibbon  has 
given  the  following  narrative  of  this  memorable 
transaction :  •  No  sooner  was  Timour  informed 
that  the  captive  Ottoman  was  at  die  door  of  his 
lent,  than  he  graciously  stepped  forward  to  re- 
ceive him,  seated  him  by  his  side,  and  mingled 
with  just  reproaches  a  soothing  pity  for  his  rank 
and  misfortunes.  *  AUis !'  said  the  emperor,  '  tJie 
decree  of  fiiie  is  now  accompli.shed  by  your  own 
fault :  it  is  the  web  which  you  have  woven ;  Uic 
thorns  of  the  tree  which  yourself  have  planted. 
I  wished  to  spare,  and  even  to  assist,  the  chom- 
[tion  of  Moslems :  you  braved  our  llireats,  you 
despisetl  our  fnendsliip;  you  forced  us  to  enter 
your  kingdom  witli  our  invincible  armies,  itehold 
the  event.  Had  you  vanquished,  I  am  not  igTi.»- 
rant  of  the  fate  which  you  reserved  for  myself 
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!»nd  my  troop*.  Bui  I  disdain  lo  retaliate:  your 
life  mill  honor  art-  spciiriHl;  luiii  I  sliall  express 
my  pnilifuile  to  tjinl  l»y  my  clemency  to  man.' 
'n»e  niyal  c;l[ltl^c  shownl  Honie  signs  of  repent- 
jinc(?,  aocepted  l}>c  Iminiliaiion  of  a  robe  of  Imnor, 
and  einbrict'd  wiili  tear*  bis  son  Mousa,  who,  at 
his  request,  wjis  sought  und  found  umong  tho 
captives  of  the  field.  Tl»e  <  >Uoinan  princes  were 
bvl/ed  in  a  splendid  pjtvilion;  and  tlie  respect 
of  the  guards  tuuld  be  surpassed  only  by  their 
*igilance.  Ou  the  arrival  of  the  haram  from 
Boursi,  Timour  restored  the  queen  Despina  and 
•laughter  to  their  father  and  husband;  but  he 

f>iously  required  that  the  Servian  pnnce*  who 
lad  liitherto  been  indulged  in  the  profession  of 
Chiistiajiily,  should  embrace  witliout  delay  the 
religion  of  the  prophet.  In  the  feast  of  victory, 
lo  wliich  Bujazet  was  invited,  the  Mogul  em- 
|»eror  placed  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a  sceptre 
in  Ins  hnnd,  with  a  solemn  assumnce  of  re- 
stonni;  hnn  with  an  increase  of  glory  to  the 
thrtine  of  his  ancestors.  But  the  efi'ect  of  tikis 
l)romise  was  disapnointe<l  by  the  sultan's  un- 
timely deaUi :  he  died  of  apoplexy  at  Akshehr, 
the  Antjoch  of  Pisidia,  about  nine  months  after 
his  defeat.  The  Tictor  dropped  a  tear  over  his 
KHive.  II  is  body,  with  royal  nomp,  was  conveyed 
lo  the  muusolevnn  which  he  had  erected  at 
Koursn;  and  his  son  Mousa,  after  receiving  a 
rich  present  of  gold  and  jewels,  of  horses  and 
arms,  was  invested,  by  a  patent  in  red  ink,  widi 
the  kin^om  of  Anatolia.  Such  (continues  the 
hi'itorian)  is  tlie  portrait  of  a  generous  conqueror, 
\»hich  has  been  extracle*!  from  his  own  memo- 
rials, and  dedicated  to  his  son  and  grandson 
nineteen  years  after  bis  decease ;  and  at  a  time 
when  the  truth  was  remembered  by  thousands  : 
a  manifest  falsehood  would  liave  implied  a  sa- 
tire on  his  real  conduct.  On  the  otlier  hand,  of 
ihe  harsh  and  ignominious  treatment  of  Bajazet 
there  is  also  a  variety  of  evidence.  The  Turkish 
annals,  in  particular,  which  have  bef;n  con- 
sulted or  traascribed  by  Leunclavius,  Pococke, 
and  Cantemir,  unanimously  deplore  the  capti- 
vity of  the  iron  cage;  and  some  credit  may  be 
allowed  to  national  historians  who  cannot  stig- 
matise the  Tartar  without  uncovering  tlie  shame 
of  their  king  and  country.' 

bkJAZtr  11.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  the 
youngest  son  of  Mahomet  II.  who  took  Coostan- 
linoplc,  succeeded  his  father,  A.  D.  1480.  Like 
him  too  he  was  a  pr«-'at  conqueror.  In  1484,  he 
laid  waste  Wallachia:  in  1486,  he  subdued  the 
(tetae :  in  1491,  he  took  Epidamnum  in  Scla- 
vouia:  in  1493,  he  defeated  Uie  Christians  in 
Croatia,  in  Mn  obstinate  and  bloody  battle, 
wherein  he  lost  10,000  of  his  own  tioops  :  in 
1498,  he  over-ran  Russia  and  Dalmatia,  with 
70,000  men;  and,  in  1500,  he  look  Modon,  in 
the  Morea,  from  the  \'enetians.  He  died  in 
1AI3. 

BAICHA,  two  rivers  of  Siberia,  flowing  into 
the  Tunichon,  thirty-two  and  fifty-six  miles 
nurth-west  of  Turuchansk. 

DAIDEAH,  a  valley  in  the  great  road  from 
Cairo  to  Suez,  at  tlic  nortliem  extremity  of  which 
Suet  stands. 

BAIDUA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province 
of  Iledjas,  thirty  miles  north-west  of  V'adilkova, 


BAIDYNATll,  a  small  town  of  Hindi 
in  the  Kemaon  hills,  celebrated  for  an  tu 
temple,  dedic:itod  lo   the   llinduo  ^ini  of 
cine,  and  much  frequented  by  pilyriins. 

BAIKU,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  the 
Mexicanus,   or    Mexican    stag,  in    Bai 
Guiana,  &c. 

BA'iGNE,  V.  a.     Bagner,  Ft.  To  drei 
soak  :  a  word  out  of  use. 

Tlie  women  fnnlow  not  to  haigKe  them,  nol 
plead  their  bc«1t,  vith  a.  wor«e  perfmne  th*n  i 
(band  in  the  dungcoa.        Carevj't  Suroty  of 

BATITH,  a  city  of  Moab,  mentioni 
XV.  2.  whither  the  king  went  to  be 
of  his  nation,  and  supplicate  aid  from  ius 

BAIKjVL,  a  large  lake  of  Siberia,  Ijii 
tween  52°  and  55'  lat.  N.     It  is  recki 
650  versts,  or  318  German  miles  in  I 
only  about  thirty   versts  broad,    and 
places    not    above    fifteen.      It    is    enviroMil 
on  all  sides  by  hi^li  mountains,     in  one 
it,  which  lies  near  tliC  moutii  of  the  'river 
guzin,  it  throws  up  iin  inflammable  sulph 
liquid  called  uaptha,  which  the  people  ofdii 
jacent  country  burti  in  tlieir  lamj|)8. 
likewise  several  sulphureous   spnn^a 
lake.     Its  water  at  a  distance  ;if>pvnr« 
green  color:  it  is  fresh ;  anil  i 

may  be  seen  in  it  several  fatb'  I 

begin  lo  freeze  till  neiw  the  cmi   ■!  i  " 
thaws  again  about  the  becinnin^j  of 
which   lime   till  September,  a  ship  ii 
known  to  be  wrecked  on  it ;  but  ly  the 
winds     which     then    blow,    many 
happen.     The   fishery  on  the    shores 
May  ;  and  the   southern   ihore  is   d 
districts,  and    farmed  out  by   the 
Tliis  lake  is  called    by  the  Rusnanf 
More,  or  the  Holy  Lake;  and  Dalai  Sat 
Tarl;ir3.     When   it  is  frozen  ovri.  |mm 
u|K>n  it  in  the  road  to  China ;  ramei 
this  purpose  a  patiicuLir  kind  ofshi 
the  bottom,  and  the  ox(  n  hi  > 
through  their  hoofs,  without 
impossible  for  them   to  puss,      mt; 
islands,  consistins;  of  granite   rock4« 
Yablonian  and  Tunkinskt  chain, 
east  to  south-west,  are  well  wooded, 
by  their  fref^ULiit  pMJections  inio  the 
and  proinontorits  but  wiili  little  g' 
rage.    The  hi.;h  road  from  Irkutsk  to 
passes  alon^  its  southern  shorn.  On 
shore  copper  has  been  found.     Its 
greatesL,  is  from  eighty  to  490  (ai 
some  places  it  is  un^tliomable,  and 
that  it  has  been  conjectured  with  f 
lity  to  have  arisen  from  a  deep  rent  in 
tains,  occasioned  by  an  eart'. 
waters  of  this  lake,  grows  a 
sponge,  called  by  the  '*  ■ 
or  sea-sponge,  the  sp" 
It  is  used  for  givint{  i!.^   ....   ,.. 
The  common  sealCphoca  vitulinn)  ikI 
in  fn)sh  water,  or  at  a  distant  from 
is  taken  here  in  April,  ba»k 
ihe  sale  of  their  skins  is  a  « 
profit.     It  yithU  a  sort  of  blubber, 
even  ravens  will  iiui  touch  its 
oil  IS  liighly  esteemed  oxmI  pur\tiaM4  bf 
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ncn.  The  baikaletisis,  a  species  of  cillionymus 
dwt  inhabits  th«  deep  parts  of  tbe  lake,  is  about 
■te  ndics  long,  s«A,  slender,  and  raliier  com- 
pMMad:  and  lias  ventral  fins  ;  of  carp,  tench, 
NVlMa,  devil's  lampreys,  (salnio  oxyrrynchus), 
Udd  (nimo  salvelinus),  there  is  abundance; 
tW  Boa  important  &»h  is  the  omul,  or 
■i|Titory  filmon,  someiwhat  resembling  the 
Mnng.  They  are  taken  in  October,  and  being 
dnid  hj  the  fiosi,  can  be  conveyed  fresh  almost 
toiDj  dtscaoce.  The  climate  around  this  lake 
V  OMiDdy  fcrere ;  in  the  midst  of  summer 
Igi^  mghts  being  common  ;  and  snow,  as  early 
nAifMl,  fidling  on  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tiia/rhe  Tc^setable  productions  are  principally 
dMBimia  cerobra,  empetrum  nigrum,  and  pyrolu 
aUOft,  the  silky  knotgrass  (polygonum  seri- 
eeim),  a  beautiful  plant,  and  the  triticutn  lito- 
nle,  winch  tbe  peasants  call  dikaya  koch,  wild 
hAgj.  Rivers  flowing  into  the  lake  Eaikal  are, 
«•  Ihc  north  side,  in  lat.  35°  51'  the  Upper  An- 
pa,  Oft  lh«  Mst  the  Barguzin,  in  latitude  54*^. 
Al  its  moatb  is  the  Cape,  called  the  Holy  Pro- 
■uotory  ;  and  on  tbe  west,  the  Tunga,  Selenga, 
ttl  Bvguldeika,  the  last  of  which  discharges 
URif  by  three  montlu.  The  only  outlet  is  the 
iintr,  or  Greater,  Angara,  which  rushes  from 
lWkke,iB  bL  SO"*  54'  N.  and  long.  105"  E.  with 
ptt  iDpemositT,  and  ioins  tlie  Yenisei  near 
vilTvigvnkoye  in  north  lat  58".  The  channel 
ibomb  which  it  quits  the  lake  is  more  than  a 
vOtlmMd. 

By KALITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety  of  py- 
'OiM,  feuod  near  tbe  lake  Baikal  in  Siberia. 
SuPiaoii  >iF. 
ftUKALENSlS.  See  Baikal. 
BAIL',  u.t.  k.v.a.}  Of  this  word  the  ety- 
B»il'ailc,  ciij.  i  mologists  give  many  de- 
riiatiou;  it  seems  to  come  from  the  French 
Mer^  to  put  into  the  hand  ;  to  deliver  up,  as  a 
*tt  dciiTen  himself  up  in  surety.  '  Bail  is  tlie 
^Maf  or  setting  at  liberty  one  arresunl  or  im- 
{noBed  open  action  eitiier  civil  or  criminal, 
^oitt  Ittasbltf  taken  for  Ins  appearance.  There 
^  Ml  CMIUWHl  a|id  specLil  bail ;  cointnon  bail  in 
k  tttiaot  of  small  prejudice,  or  slight  proof, 
*liii  Monnon,  because  any  sureties  iu  that  case 
■*  Mkca;  whereas,  upon  causes  of  greater 
^i||ln,  or  apparent  speciality,  tpectal  bail  or 
Wjf  Bnut  be  taken.  Tliere  is  a  difference  be- 
1w«nlBiaad  mainprise;  for  he  lliat  is  main- 
Y"^  m  at  large,  until  the  day  of  his  appear- 
*>t:but  wbere  a  man  is  baiJtd,  he  is  always 
"itialRj  by  die  Uw  to  be  in  tlieir  w.ird  and 
'■•dj  fat  the  time ;  and  ihey  may,  if  ihey  will, 
'^  aun  in  ward,  or  in  pn»on  at  Uial  time,  or 
■*wn«  at  llinr  will.  —Ctiwrll.  A  bail  is 
•■wfcit  •  eurrtjr  or  boruUman  ;  one  who  i:ives 
***<)[  br  another,  ftailabic  relates  to  the  less 
'^"CaBBi  ofiaxi*,  where  security  for  the  appear- 
^*<f  dit  oflcnder  may  he  legally  otTereu  and 
*^ipteL  To  five  or  to  admit  to  hail,  i.t  to  ren- 
•*or«»  aocrpt  the  security  which  the  law  pro- 
''■ks  io  a  Inikbie  case.  In  Spenser  the  word 
^%anliftl]r  ueed  to  signiiy  power  or  juhsdic- 


ho  dij  pMsa,  sad  bet  maydeni  «1l, 
'  *r  tiUf  Faoan  nciv  wtUuo  their  batU. 


Sp$mtT. 


Let  me  be  ihrir  bail. 

Tbcy  iIiaU  be  ready  •!  your  hi^bnnn'  will. 

To  answer  those  suspicions. 

Thou  shall  not  bail  them.  Shakiptart, 

They  arc  uot  baihtbU, 
They  stdnd  comiuitlcd  without  bail  Or  mainpriEc. 

B.  Jifuon. 
Worry'd  with  debts,  and  pan  all  hopes  of  baH, 
The  anpity'd  wretch  lies  rotting  in  a  jail. 

RMeommon. 
And  bribe  vith  presents,  or,  when  pr<^«e^tl  fail. 
They  send  their  prostituted  wives  i>n  buil. 

DrjffUn. 

.Bail,  is  originally  derived  from  the  Greek, 
^oXXiii/,  to  deliver,  and  so  called  because  by 
means  of  it,  the  party  restrained  is  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  those  thut  bind  themselves  for  his 
forthcoming,  in  order  to  a  safe  keeping  or  pro- 
tection from  prison ;  and  the  end  of  the  bail  is  to 
satisfy  the  condemnation  and  costs,  or  render  tlie 
defendant  to  prison.  Tlie  commitment  of  a  per- 
son being  only  for  sr^e  custody,  wherever  bail 
will  answer  the  same  intention,  it  "ought  to  be 
taken  ;  as  in  most  of  the  inferior  crimes :  but  in 
felonies,  and  other  offences  of  a.  capital  nature, 
no  bail  can  be  a  secnrity  equivalent  to  the  actual 
custody  of  the  pemou.  For  what  is  there  that  a 
man  may  not  be  induced  to  forfeit,  to  save  his 
own  life?  or  what  satisfaction  or  indemnity  is  il 
to  the  public,  to  sf  ize  the  cffecus  of  him  who 
has  bailed  a  murderer,  if  the  murderer  himself  he 
suflVred  to  escape  with  irtipuiiity  ?  Upon  a  si- 
milar principle,  Uie  Athenian  magistrates,  when 
they  took  a  solemn  oath  never  to  keep  a  citizen  in 
bonds  tliat  could  give  three  sureties  of  the  same 
quality  witli  himself,  did  il  with  an  exception  to 
such  as  liad  emberaled  the  public  money,  or  had 
been  guilty  of  treasonable  practices. 

Bail  may  be  taken  either  in  court,  or,  in  some 
particular  cases,  by  the  .shcriiT  or  otlier  magiv 
trate;  but  most  usually  by  the  justices  of  llie 

Eeace.  To  refuse  or  delay  to  bail  any  pvrsoii 
ailable,  is  an  offence  against  tlie  liberty  of  tlie 
subject,  in  any  magistrate,  by  the  coromoo  law  ; 
as  well  as  by  tlio  statute  Wcstni.  1.  3  Edward  I, 
c.  15,  and  the  habeas  corpus  act,  31.  Car,  II.  c. 
1.  And,  leat  the  intention  of  tlie  law  should  be 
frustrated  by  tlie  justices  requiring  bail  to  a 
greater  amount  than  the  nature  of  the  case  de- 
mands, it  is  expressly  declared  by  statute  1.  W. 
and  M.  st.  2.  c.  1.  that  excessive  bail  ought  uot 
to  be  required ;  though  what  bail  skill  be  called 
excessive,  must  be  left  to  tlie  courts,  on  consider- 
ing the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  determine. 
/Vnd  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  magistrate  takes  in- 
sufficient bail,  he  is  liable  to  be  fined,  if  the  cri- 
minal does  not  appear. 

In  civil  cases,  every  defendant  is  bailable 
But  it  is  otherwise  in  criminal  matters.  Regu- 
larly, all  offences  either  against  the  common  law 
or  act  of  parliament,  tliat  are  below  felony,  tlm 
oHender  ouj^ht  to  be  admitted  to  bait,  unless  it 
be  prohibited  by  some  special  act  of  parliament. 
By  the  ancient  common  law,  before  and  since  the 
Cotiqiie,'tt,all  felonies  were  bailable,  till  murder 
was  excepted  by  statute  :  so  that  persons  might 
be  then  Admitted  to  bail  almost  in  every  c««e. 
But  the  statute  NV.  i.  3  i-d.I.  c.  15« lakes  away 
the  |tuwer  uf  iKiilinc  in  iridSiMi,  and  in  divi-n  iu> 
&U40ce:>  of  felony.  The  statutes  li  Ilea.  V'(  c.  9. 
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and  1  fc  2  Ph.  8t  Mar.  c.  13.  gave  farther  repila- 
tions  in  this  matter:  and  upon  the  whole  we  may 
collect,  that  no  justices  of  the  pe.ice  can  bail,  1. 
Upon  an  accusation  of  treason:  nor,  2.  Of  mur- 
der :  nor,  3.  In  case  of  inan.slaughter,  if  the  pri- 
soner l>e  clearly  the  slayer,  and  not  barely  sus- 
pected to  be  so  ;  or  if  any  indictment  be  found 
H'»ainst  him:  nor,  4.  Such  as,  bein?  committed 
for  felony,  have  broken  pri-son ;  because  it  not 
only  carries  a  presumption  of  ^ilt,  but  is  also 
superadding  one  felony  to  another:  5.  Persons 
outlawed ;  6.  Such  as  have  abjured  the  realm : 
7.  Persons  taken  wiU)  the  mainour,  or  in  th« 
act  of  felony :  8.  Persons  charged  with  arson :  9. 
I'ixcommunicated  persons,  taken  by  writ  de  ex- 
communicato capiendo :  all  which  are  clearly  not 
admissible  to  bad  by  the  justices.  Others  are  of 
a  dubious  naturf*,  as,  10.  Thieves  openly  de- 
famed and  known:  11.  Persons  cl^arged  with 
other  felonies,  or  manifest  and  enormous  offences, 
not  being  of  good  fame  :  and,  12.  Accessaries  to 
felony,  that  labor  under  the  same  w;int  of  repu* 
titton.  These  seem  to  be  in  the  discretion  of  the 
justices,  whether  baiPable  or  not.  The  last  class 
are  such  as  must  be  bailed  upon  offering  suffi- 
cient surety;  as,  13.  Persons  of  good  feme, 
chargetl  with  a  bare  suspicion  of  manslaughter, 
or  other  infamous  homicide;  14.  Such  persons 
being  charged  with  petit  larceny  or  any  felony, 
not  before  specified :  or,  15.  With  being  acces- 
sary to  any  felony.  Laitly,  it  is  ap^eed,  that  the 
court  of  lung's  bench  (or  any  judge  thereof  in 
<ime  of  racation)  may  bail  for  any  crime  whatso- 
ever, be  it  treason,  murder,  or  any  other  offence, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  And 
herein  the  wisdom  of  the  law  is  very  manifest. 
To  allow  bail  to  be  taken  commonly  for  such 
enormous  crimes,  would  greatly  tend  to  elude 
the  public  justice ;  and  yet  tliere  are  cases,  though 
they  rarely  happen,  in  which  it  would  be  bard 
and  unjust  to  confine  a  man  in  prison,  though 
accused  even  of  the  greatest  offence.  The  law 
has  il)erefore  provided  one  court,  and  only  one, 
which  has  a  discretionary  power  of  bailing  in  any 
case;  excepting  only  even  to  this  hii^h  jurisdic- 
tion, and  of  course  to  all  inferior  ones,  such  per- 
sons as  are  committed  by  eitlier  bouse  of  parlia- 
ment, so  lung  as  the  session  lasts;  or  such  as  are 
committed  for  contempts  by  any  of  the  king's 
superior  courts  of  justice. 

In  civil  processes,  m  which  an  actual  arrest  and 
imprisonment  is  not  now  allowed,  such  as  soils  for 
|lii-  ri<  lu .  rv  of  sums  of  Icss  amouutthan  £l5,  or  of 
*i  ■  precise  amount  of  which  cannot  be 

^-  •  iJie  jury  shall  have  estimated  them 

(jii  in  actions  of  trespa.ss,  or  for  any  injuries, 
cuImt  personal  or  pecuniary,  but  to  an  unascer- 
tained aiiionni),  no  arrest  cao  be  made,  and, 
consequently,  no  bail  need  be  demanded.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  wri^,  which  now  fonns  the  com- 
niitioenieni  of  all  civil  actions,  w.is  formerly  a 
pf'  '      I inst  a  defendant,  who  had  neg- 

i'  th  certain  anterior  summonses, 

Aiiit  «iiij».i>  LIU  n  liy  liable  to  imprisonment,  in  Of- 
dtT  to  secure  his  ap]>ear.ince  in  lourt  on  the  day 
«  hereon  the  shoriH'was  to  make  his  return  of  the 
wiil,  as  luiviiiK  by  his  previous  conlc-mpt  of  le- 
^id  ;tuthoriiy,  9.hown  hitn»f)f  not  to  be  trusted  at 
targe;  it  was  a  oonsequenc«  that  hu  could  not 


avoid  imprisonmenlt  but  by  giving  boiL 
as  by  the  tenor  of  the  writ,  and  by  Actu 
law,  a  defendant  in  all  cases  is  now  held 
in  the  same  circumstances,  it  is  necestsary  ib 
should  put  in  common  bail :  which  u 
formal  entering  of  thp  names  of  two 
persons,  John    Doc  and   Richard   Koe^ 
sureties. 

In  actions  for  a  sum  certain,  if  the  pi 
make  affidavit  that  that  sura  is  fifteen 
or  upwards,  the  defendant  must  give  what. 
nicnlly,  in  distinction  from  the  fictitiov 
which  we  have  just  spoken,  is  called  i\ 
that  is,  in  oi'der  to  avoid  imprisonmeot^i 
find  two  real    and   responsible   persons 
sureties  for  him.     As  soon  as  an  arrest  has 
effected,  these  sureties  give  a  bond  to  the 
for  the  defendant's  appearance  on  the  day 
return  of  the  writ,  and  this  is  called  b.t»| 
sheriff,  or  bail  below.     On  that  day,  or 
four,  or  in  some  cases,  siT  or  eivrht  days 
they  enter  into  recogoLtances,  that  if  judgmc 
given  ag;iinst  the  defendant,  he  sliall  pny  tti« 
m<igesand  cfjsts,  or  surrender  hi<  per«oii. 
is  called  giving  hail  above,  or  b.ul  to  the  i 
If  the  plaintiff  requires  it,  they  must  justify,) 
i.'  termed,  or  perfect  the  bail ;  that  is,  they 
swear  (if  in   London  or  Middlesex,   befi 
judge ;  or,  in  the  country,  before  commt 
appointed  for  that  puqiosei,  tliat  they  ha»<l 
requisite  quabficatioos :   which  are,  the 
housekeepers,  and  worth,  each  of  the«  ~ 

sum  for  which  they  become  bail,  after ( 

of  all  their  debts.    Thus  securing  the  pE 
the  person  or  property  of  his  defendant,  if! 
latter  is  insufficient  to  disch:ifge  tha  cL«im^ 
bail  are  entitled  to  apprehend  hira  by 
or  in  any  other  way,  to  surrender  his  person 

When  a  defendant  has  failed  to  put  in  I 
above,  and  the  sheriff  is  unable  to  product] 
body,  that  offict'r  is  answerable  to  the 
for  the  sum  for  which  tlie  bail  below  wm 
and  he  has  his  own  remedy  agaiut  th«j 
action  upon  their  bond.  But,  as  a  sii 
the  sheriff  usually  assigns  the  bond  to 
tiff,  and  he  proceeds  upon  it.  It  is, 
optional  with  the  plaintiff  to  accept  or  i 
assignment. 

Bail- Bon n, an  obligation  entared  imo  by i 
or  more  sureties,  upon  giving  boil,  ini 
defendant's  appearance  at  the  time  i|)| 
the  court. 

B.\XLE.MENT.    Sec  Bo'-r^r 

BAILEY  (Nathan),  an  1 
who  kept  a  school  at  Stepi      , 
June    27,    1742.     lie    puWished    l>Kt 
Poraesticuro,  or  a  Household  Dictionary, 
The   Antiauitica  of  London  and  W«iii 
12mo ;  and  several  school  IhkiWs  :  but  hiai 
pal  work  was  an  Etymological  English] 
which  first  appeared  in  octavo,  and  beit 
into  a  folio,  volume  bwamc  the  htdtT 
Johnson's  dictionary, 

BAILIE,  in  Scots  I  '  iuItI 

|X)into<l  by  the  king  o\  i 

into  a  regality,  as  ha)  ; 
by  forfeiture  or  othcrw  i 

still  the  title  of  one  or  ;..   :-  ,..      _  .^i 

boroughs,  and  of  the  judge  appoinierf  by  tl 
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to  a  barony.  Tliere  are  foot 

uiicil  of  l%ainbur|j;h,  three  ia 
hleen,  Perth,  &,c. 
Ul.  J      Horiowed  from  the  Fr. 
m.  t.yhaiUie.     In  our   old  voca- 

>  bulanef  written  haily,  and 
sull   c;tlled    in   many   places. 

n  who  «uswins  the  office; 

v^  of  \ns  jurisdiction ;  and 

jun»dicUoD  itself. 
coqiomiaia    afford*   the   state  a 
■ii^  yi»x1y.  B.  Jonacm. 

»LU%'i's,  from  the  French  word 
^tbat  is.  prafcctus  provittctje  :  and 
D  the  office  itself  wus  answerable 
Ice,  before  the  revolution  ;  where 
;ht  parliaments,  which  were  high 
fhence  there  lay  no  appeal ;  and 
ciBcto  of  the  several  parts  of  that 
ieh  belonged  to  each  parliament, 
ts%\  provinces  to  which  justice  was 
ijf  certain  officers  called  bailiffs. — 
(era  are  several  counties  in  which 
in  adoiinistered  to  the  inhabitants, 
pow  called  sheriff  or  viscount  (one 
H  deaceiMled  rrom  the  Saxons,  the 
Nonnans; ;  and  though  the  sherifl* 
lailifF,  yet  it  is  probable  that  was 
\,  because  the  county  is  often  called 
1  in  Magna  Ch.vta,  cap.  28.  and 
the  word  bailiff'  seems  to  comprise 
bi^ntlifls  of  hundreds.  As  the 
IPpDXo  counties,  so  every  county 
Hnnidreds  ;  within  which,  in  an- 
|i  people  hud  justice  administered 
e  officers  of  every  hundred.  But 
td  courts,  except  certain  franchise?, 
its  the  county  courts  ;  and  the  bai- 
id  office  is  grown  into  contempt, 
lenJly  officers  to  serve  writs,  &c. 
Kttiea.  In  other  respects,  however, 
>  ia  esteem  :  for  the  chief  magis- 
I  tOWQi  are  called  bailiffs,  or  bai- 
^•limei  the  persons,  to  whom  the  , 
li«  committed,  are  termed  bailiffs, 
f  Dover  Castle,  8cc.  Of  the  ordi- 
trt  are  several  sorts. 
KKAXT,  or  BAiLins  Itideramt, 
I  Ibe  sheriff  appoints  to  go  up  and 
mtrj  to  serve  writs  and  warrants, 
aatf  courts,  sessions,  assizes,  ttc. 
Ig  Uwcnble  for  the  misdemeanor 
t,  ihev  are  tutially  bound  in  an 
file  due  executioD  of  their  office, 
led  bound  bailiSii,  vrhich  is  vul- 
{ into  a  much  more  homely  appel- 

1  Boaovcas,  were  magistrates  ao- 
9  mkI  towns,  answering,  in  some 
An*  in  later  times  were  called 
pr,  lie  Canterbury  was  a  baiUff* 
-  •  ■ '--  -'  was  made  a  mayor  town. 
..Scarborough,  &c.  are 

i-j  • - 

FoBCSTB  and  ALtxoas,  direct 
U  tic«s»  gather  rents,  pay  quit- 

Fasnca,  inuier  the  monarchy, 
i  over  ibe  proTiooes  originally  be- 


BAiUFts  OP  FR^^culs£$,  or  BAiLirrs  or 
LtBCBTics,  in  England,  are  Uiose  baitifls  who 
are  appointed  by  every  lord  within  his  liberty, 
to  execute  process  and  do  such  offices  therein 
as  the  bailiff"  errant  doth  at  larj^e  in  the  county. 

B.\tLiFFS  OF  TUE  Empibe,  Were  anciently 
vicars  or  regents  of  the  empire  ;  as  appears  from 
a  letter  of  Henry  of  Flanders  to  pope  InucKient 
III.  wherein  he  says,  the  princes,  oarons,  and 
knights  have  elected  me  ballivum  imperii. 

Bailiffs,  PBOvtNciAL,  among  the  French, 
under  the  old  despotism,  were  officers  appointed 
in  cert;iin  provinct-s  or  counties,  with  an  autlio- 
rity  somewhat  like  that  of  justices  of  assize,  in- 
stituted by  the  dukes  and  counts  in  their  several 
territories,  after  they  had  procured  llie  inherit- 
ance of  them.  These  acted  in  the  name,  and  by 
tlte  authority,  not  of  the  king  as  justiciaries,  but 
of  the  dukes  or  counts  who  appointed  them,  and 
whose  deputies  they  were. 

Bailiffs,  Royal,  in  France,  were  appointed 
by  the  king  over  provinces  annexed  to  the 
crown. 

Bailiffs,  Shfuiff's,  irt  England,  or  sheriff"s 
officers,  are  either,  1.  bailiffs  of  hundreds,  or 
2.  special  bailiffs,  and  appointed  over  their  re»» 
pective  districts,  to  collect  fines;  summon  juries; 
attend  tlie  judges  and  justices  at  the  assizes  and 
quarter  sessions ;  and  to  execute  writs  and  pro- 
cesses in  the  several  hundreds. 

Bailiffs,  Water,  officers  appointed  in  all 
port-towns,  for  the  searching  of  snips,  gathering 
the  toll  for  anchorage,  &c.  and  arresting  persons 
for  debt,  &c.  on  the  water. 

BAILII  (David),  painter  of  perspective  views 
and  portraits,  the  son  of  Peter  Badii,  an  artist 
of  some  note,  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  1584. 
Having  acquired  tlie  rudiments  of  the  art  under 
his  fatiier,  he  improved  under  Verburg,  and  still 
more  under  Vandervoort,  with  whom  he  spent 
above  six  years.  While  with  him,  he  copied  a 
perspective  view  of  the  inside  of  a  church,  by 
Sten»vyck,  witli  such  accuracy,  tliat  even  Sten- 
wyck  himself  could  scarcely  determine  which  was 
the  original.  lie  travelled  through  several  parts 
of  Italy  to  see  the  works  of  masters,  and  for  a  few 
years  resided  at  Rome.  The  correctness  of  his 
drawing,  and  tlie  delicate  finishing  of  his  pic- 
tures, have  been  much  admired.  He  died  in  1638. 

BAILIWIC,  Bailywici,  or  Uayliwxci, 
balliva,  in  law,  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bailiff'ovcr 
that  liberty  which  is  exempted  from  the  sheriff  of 
tlu!  county.  Stat.  27lh  Eliz.,  ch.  12.  Wood's 
Just.  206. 

BAILLET  (Adrian),  a  very  learned  French 
writer  and  critic,  bom  in  1649,  at  Neuville  near 
Bcauvais.  His  parents  being  jK)or,  he  obtained  his 
education  by  favor  of  the  bishop  of  Ikauvais 
who  afterwards  presented  him  with  a  small  vica- 
rage. In  1080  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  M. 
de  I.amoignon,  advocate  general  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  of  whose  library  he  made  a  copi- 
ous index,  in  thirty-five  volumes  folio.  He  died 
in  1706.  His  principal nvorks  are,  A  History  of 
Holland,  from  1609,  to  the  peace  of  Nimiguen 
in  1679,  4  vols.  12 mo.  Lives  of  the  Saints 
3  vols,  folio,  which  he  professed  to  have  purged 
from  fables,  .lu^emens  dt'j  Savans, 9  vols.  12mo. 
and  the  Ijfc  of  Des  Cartes,  2  voU.  4to.  which  Ii6 
also  abridged  lo  1  vol.  12mo. 
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BAILLEUL,  a  lowu  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  North,  formerly  verj'  strong.  It  h;i3 
W'GU  several  times  burnt  by  accident.  It  lies 
nine  miles  S.W*.  of  Yprcs. 

ILVII.LIAGK,  the  office  of  a  baiiiff,  or  the 
iiluce  where  he  keeps  his  seat,  and  tlie  territory 
.Nubject  to  his  jurisuictioD;  which  hist  is  also  de- 
nominated Bailiwic. 

Uailhage,  Water,  an  ancient  duty  received 
hy  the  ciiy  of  Loudon,  upon  all  goods  and  mer- 
cliandiscs  brought  in  or  carried  out  of  port. 

BAJLLIP:  (Robert),  M.  A.  a  prcsbyterian 
divine  of  Scotland,  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  1599, 
and  studietJ  at  tliat  city  ;  having  received  ordere 
from  Abp.  Law,  in  1623  he  was  chosen  regent 
of  philosophy  at  Glasgow,  and  some  time  after 
was  presented  to  the  church  of  Kilwinning,  by 
tin.'  earl  of  Kijlinton.  In  1633,  he  declined  the 
otTer  of  a  church  at  Edinburj^h,  but  in  1638  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  famous  assembly  at 
Glasgow,  which  was  a  prelude  to  the  civil  war, 
and  was  a  mrmbL-r  of  all  llie  succeeding  assem- 
bliej,  esceptink;  tliose  which  sat  while  he  was 
at  Westminster.  In  1640  he  was  sent  to  London 
by  the  Covenanting  Lt>rds,  to  draw  up  an  accu- 
sation ai^inst  Apb.  Laud.  In  '1642  he  was 
sppoinled  joint  professor  of  Pivinity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  with  Mr.  Dickson  ;  which  he 
preferred  to  similar  offers  from  the  other  three 
universities.  In  1643  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
niis-sioners  to  the  celebrated  assembly  of  Divines 
at  W^esUninster,  and  returned  in  1646.  When 
after  the  execution  of  Charles  L  his  son  was  pro- 
claimed in  Scotland,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
assembly  to  wait  on  Charles  11.  at  the  Hague, 
and  after  the  re&loratiun  was  made  principal  of 
the  university  of  Glasgow.  lie  died  in  1663, 
age<l  sixty-three. 

fiAiLLiE  (Matthew),  M.  D.  a  celebrated  ana- 
tomist. He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  James 
liaillie,  professor  of  divinity  at  Glasgow,  by  the 
tister  of  Dr.  William  llmiter.  lie  studied  at 
Glascrowand  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards became  die  pupil  of  his  uncle.  Being- 
made  physician  to  St.  George's  hospital,  he  suc- 
ceedeu  Dr.  Hunter  as  lecturer  on  anatomy,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Cruicksbank.  He  conti- 
nued a  public  lecturer  till  1799.  Dr.  Baillie 
was  one  of  the  physicians  in  ordinary  to  Geo,  HI. 
and  Geo.  IV'.  and  long  stood  in  die  larst  rank 
among  his  medical  contemporaTie.<i.  He  published 
The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  tlie  most  important  parts 
of  the  Human  Body,  8vo.  1793,  subsequently 
enlarged  and  improved  ;  a  Series  of  Ejigravings 
tending  to  illustrate  Morbid  Anatomy;  also  a 
Description  of  Gravid  Uterus ;  and  contHbuted 
many  important  papers  to  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  and  medical  collections  of  his  day. 
Dr.  Baillie  formed  a  valuable  museum  of  anato- 
mical specimens  which  he  presented  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Physiciaiut.  He  died  in  1823.  in  the 
«ixty-third  yeiir  of  his  age ;  leavmg  by  Itis  wifc, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Denman,  a  son  and  a  duughter. 

BAlLLIEBOllOUGll,  a  town  of  Inland,  in 
ihe  county  of  Cavan,  forty-three  miles  from 
Dublin. 

B-MLLCNF.,  in  heraldry,  a  charge  in  raits 
Iff  arms,  representing  a  lion  ram|iaul,  liuldini; 
a  %uS  ill  his  moutlt. 


BAILLY  (John  Sylvian),  a  celebrated  phUoao* 
pher  and  astronomer,  bom  at  Paris  to  1763    His 
family  had  been  respectable  as  painters  for  s^vrml 
generations,  and  he  had  commenced  his  studies 
In  tlie  same  profession  ;  but  he  was  too  nmch 
bent  on  the  pursuit  of  literature,  to  apply  htmseir 
successfully.     His  early   acquaintance  with  l.j 
Caille  the  celebrated  geometrican,  determintd  ibc 
science  <rhich  was  in  future  to  engross  his  illeo- 
tion.     The  c:i1culation  of  the  comet  whidi  tf- 
peared  in   1759,  was  his  Irst  labor.    Ia  1763 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Scienoa; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  published  a 
reduction  of  La   Caille's  obser>-atu)ns  oo  i» 
zodiacal  stars  in  1760  and  1761.     Ue  was  mb 
employed  in  considering  the  theory  of  Jupdtr* 
satellites ;  and  in  1766  published  the  tesuiu  «f 
his  investigation,  with  tlie  history  of  that  putct 
astronomy.      In  1771  l>e  gave  the  world  a  mj 
valuable  memoir  on  tlie  light  of  the  salelliliv 
marking  their  eclipsies  in  a  very  precise  and  aen- 
rate   manner.-   The   genius   of    BoiUy  ww  nnt 
confined  to  abstract  scienee,  or  profouira  phninl 
speculations ;  it  was   equally  brilliant  m  iboN 
departments  of  literature  where  the  nicest  i»- 
crimination  of  character  and  the  most  powfiM 
eloquence   is    requisite.      His     eulogies   ofM 
Charles  V.  Comeille,  Leibniti,  Moliere,  Cod,  U 
Caille,  and  Gresset,  raised  universal  adnuniuia. 
In  177.5,  he  published  at  Paris  the  first  voknos 
of  the  History  of  Ancient  Astronomy  ;  ani  w 
1778  tlie  second.    TheHistory  of  Ancient  Aju* 
nomy,  from  tlie  foundation  of  tlie  Aleundna 
school  to    the   present  age,  followed  b  iTTt. 
He  next  published  Letters  on.  the  origin  of  ^ 
Sciences,  and  of  the  people  of  Asia ;  to  wliiefc 
he  added  a  series  of  Letters  oi>  the  Atlasui  d 
Plato  and  the  ancient  History  of  Asia;  viiutkk' 
addressed  to  V'oltaire.     He  was  also  rtij  ath 
mate  with  Buffon,  till  he  opposed  the  cleeboi  ^ 
the  Abbe  Maury  into  the  French  aodemy;!* 
which  Bailly  had  been  chosen  secretary  inlT**- 
Tliis  year  he  was   named  one  of  the  cofBiniflB" 
to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  animal  iiugiNaas 
of  Mesmcr,  practised  by  Deslon.     His  i<9*rt> 
which  was  presented  to  the  Arademy  of  Sdcao** 
and  has  bet.-n  since  tninsl.i  In^iski,  CS^* 

tains  the  most  satisfactoi  ire  rmlar* 

upon  the  subject.  It  in  lu-inv  valvyUt  ■* 
developing  the  physical  effects  productd  ^f 
moral  causes.  In  1785  he  was  admitted  bMDll^ 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  mmI  BeU«i  LdMi* 
and  thus  was  at  the  sami-  time  a  menAcref  tt^ 
the  tliree  academies  of  I '  ;i  tto»»  1«^ 

been  since  Fontenelle.     ^  mmlmnft^ 

peaceable  haunts  of  philt>M<phy,  and  IsM*^ 
Bailly  to  the  revolution^itv  itn::'',  on  wKick  ^* 
acted  a  principal  part.      ! '  i«fc»'^ 

him  struggling    with  op  a  1^* 

midst  of  a  lawles*  niol'  r  frw*^* 

and  contending  in  iti  i;i<.  \nuuam^^ 

hear  not  a  ch.r        '       '■  ,  ,rf  wut  ^ 

integrity,  lin.>ii 

he  fell  a  sucnli..     .> ,  

could  control.     In  1789  he  wa*  appointi^ 
puty   to    the  Tiers    Ktai,    jml 
citcled  prc.sulrnt ;  Ji  jtiui  .   li.U 

Ihe  national  nisembly  wa.  <  ■<!,  aad 

tlHj  king  inued  his  proHatiwtwn  for 


Mj)t>^:  I 

loMi   ''  I 

l.<l.i>*'  j 
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itest  Itetween  the  popular 
faod  the  court,  Bailly  vras  zcaJous  to 
hi  riphts  of  tbe  people ;  and  the  fa- 
FflUll  to  th«  memben  of  the  Tiers  Etai, 
Hift  tyrants  and  tyranny,  and  never  to  se> 
■HUI  thvy  should  obtain  a  frve  constitu- 
Hp  dicuted  by  him.  Next  day,  the  14th 
PP^meoMNable  for  the  taking  of  the  Bastile, 
M  dMMB  Bijor  of  Paris ;  and  though  in 
^i|^  «fice  tic  greatly  promoted  the  different 
|Bm  by  which  the  popular  party  became 
Irious  over  the  court,  yet  he  is  allowed  lo 
I  disdiai'Bed  tbe  arduous  duties  of  it,  at  this 
^  jiiactttre,  with  inle^ty,  moderation,  and 
Ms*.  The  public  mind  was  now,  however, 
■ne  like  the  ocean  in  a  tempest :  a  people 
faad  of  novelty,  free  from  the  fetters  of  des- 
lu,  with  tnthusiaslic  and  erroneous  ideas  of 
Hy,  w€i«  every  day  more  eager  for  a  change, 
coold  tutfer  no  restraint.  The  disposition 
ke  people  to  anarchy  was  evident,  ana  Bailly, 
I  aBiious  that  the  laws  should  be  respected, 
lined  thai,  by  the  vigorous  execution  of 
fct  biDquillity  inig;ht  be  maintained.  Depu- 
ifrom  tile  military  insurgents  at  Nancy  were 
iMd  by  his  orders,  and  he  firmly  opposed 
lit  ana  Hubert  in  their  proceedings.  He 
Iml  into  •  society  more  select  tliaii  that  of 
I  Jacobins'  club ;  and  used  every  argument 
I  the  king  and  the  royal  family  might  be  al- 
M  to  gu  to  St.  Cloud.  Thus  he  lost  the 
lidnee  of  the  people ;  and  being  called  by 
liBtknid  ■ssembly  to  dismiss  the  tumultuous 
Ntt^.  deoaoding  the  abolition  of  monarchy, 
llkf  ITtK  Jaly,  1T91,  he  ordered  the  soldiers 
l>e,  «bidi  rtodered  him  completely  obnoxious 
Ana.  In  the  end  of  the  same  year,  when  the 
bwwM  «t$einbly  was  dissolved,  he  therefore 
Ikasd  his  office,  and  retired  to  his  philosophical 
WH.  Yet  a  bloody  proscription  reacheo  him  ; 
IH  BflBjto  the  repuhliu  he  was  seized,  impri- 
Iri^mifMd  before  a  savage  tribunal,  summa- 
Imdemoed,  and  executed  in  the  fifly-sevetitii 
k  rf  IkB  age.  He  Ijore  his  suflerings  witli 
kliM(Baiuinity,  though  tliey  were  purposely 
klkuMl  out.  To  mark  him  as  a  conspirator, 
k«ai  iraicd  in  a  reil  shirt,  placed  in  a  cart, 
b  b>  hands  lied  behind  his  back  ;  and  though 

Lois  ftoureil  incessantly  on  his  head,  the  mob 
•  and  at  hire  while  he  pawed  to  the  place 
s,  and  insulted   hira  in   the  cruellest 
As  he  ascended  the  platform,  a  person 
I  cried  out  in  a  sneering  manner, '  Bailly 
Yes  (answere<lbe)but  not  with 
was  Liill,  ttis  countenance  se- 
jg.     Sc3rc*^ly  any  philosopher  has 
Ainim'nt  in  the  (iintfrent  branches 
■Ml  literature.     While  he  tilled  the 
I  ofice,  he  gave  away  no  inconsiderable 
fortune  to  relieve  the  necessities  of 
He  left  a  wife  whom  he  had  married 

Jr^MFlNT,  n-i.     The  delivery   of  goods; 

rnxwi^iDent  from  one  penton  to  another, 
lAchcnrfit  of  a  linnl  |nirty.  Sometiiites  al^ 
'  i4riiv«rcd  back  to  llie  bailor,  that  is  to  him 
tttitUftirtd  them:  mmctimes  to  tlie  use  of 
ia  of  bun  lo  whom  they  are  de- 


BitLMENT,  in  law,  is  a  delivery  of  goods  in 
trust,  upon  a  contract,  expressed  or  implied,  that 
the  trust  shall  be  faithruliy  exi'Cuted  on  the  part 
of  the  bailee.  Thus  if  cloth  be  delivered,  or  (in 
our  legal  dialect),  baited  to  a  taylor  to  make  a 
suit  of  clothes,  he  has  it  upon  an  implied  contract 
to  render  it  again,  when  made,  and  that  in  a 
workmanly  manner.  If  money  or  goods  be 
delivered  lo  a  carrier,  to  convey  from  <  )xford  to 
London,  or  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh,  &c.  he 
is  under  a  contract  in  law  to  pay,  or  carry  them 
to  the  person  appointed.  If  a  horse  or  other 
goods  be  delivered  to  an  inn-keeper  or  his  ser- 
vants, he  is  bound  to  keep  them  safely,  and 
restore  them  when  his  guest  leaves  the  house. 
If  a  man  takes  in  a  horse,  or  other  cattle,  to 
graze  and  pasture  in  his  grounds,  which  the  law 
calls  agistment,  he  takes  them  upon  an  implied 
contract  to  return  them  on  demand  lo  the  owner. 
If  a  pawnbroker  receives  plate  or  jewels,  as  a 

1)ledge  or  security  for  the  repayment  of  money 
ent  thereon,  at  a  certain  day,  he  has  them  upon 
an  express  condition  to  restore  them,  if  the 
pledger  performs  his  part,  by  redeeming  them  in 
due  time ;  for  the  due  execution  of  which  contract, 
many  useful  regulations  are  made  by  statute  30 
Geo.  II.  ch.  24.  Ifa  landlord  distrains  goods  for 
rent,  or  a  parish  officer  for  taxes,  these  for  u  time 
are  only  a  pledge  in  the  hands  of  the  distrainers ; 
and  they  are  bound  by  an  implied  contract  in 
law  to  restore  them  on  payment  of  the  debt,  duty, 
and  expenses,  before  the  time  of  sale,  or  when 
sold,  to  render  back  the  overplus,  &c.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  in  his  learned  work  on  the  law  of 
bailmeotSj  distinguishes  five  species  of  this  con- 
tract. 1.  Depositum,  or  deposit,  which  is  a  bail< 
ment  of  goods  to  be  kept  for  the  bailor  witliou 
reward.  2.  Mandatum,  or  cocamission ;  a  bail- 
ment of  goods  to  be  ciirried  from  place  to  place, 
or  to  have  some  act  performed  about  them,  with- 
out reward.  3.  Commodatum,  or  loan  for  use  ; 
a  bailment  of  a  thing  for  a  certain  time,  to  be 
used  by  tlie  borrower  without  paying  for  it.  4. 
Pignon  acceptum,  or  pawn ;  a  bailment  of  goods 
by  a  debtor  to  a  creditor,  in  pledj^e  as  a  security 
for  the  debt.  5.  Locatum,  or  letting  to  hire;  of 
which  there  are  three  subdivisions  distinct  enough 
to  demand  enumeration.  (1.)  l^ocatio  rei,  or  bail- 
ment of  a  thing,  lo  be  used  by  the  hirer  for  a 
reward.  (2.)  Locatio  operis  faciendi,  or  letting 
out  of  work  and  labor  to  be  done,  or  care  and 
attention  to  be  bestowed,  by  the  bailee,  on  the 
goods  bailed  for  a  reward.  (3.)  Locatio  operis 
merciuro  vehendamm,  or  letting  of  care  and  pains 
in  carrying  tlie  tilings  bailed  ftOm  place  to  place 
for  a  reward. 

If  a  bailee  refuse  to  return  the  things  bailed 
upon  a  lawful  demand,  he  becomes  answerable 
for  evcu  the  slightest  neglect.  If  a  guest  be 
robbed  by  the  servants  or  inmates  of  an  inn,  tbe 
inkeeper  is  responsible.  And,  if  goods  bailed  to 
a  common  carrier  be  lost  by  any  means,  except 
by  the  act  of  (iod,  or  of  the  kings  enemies,  the  ear- 
ner IS  bound  to  ideninify  the  owner. 

BAILO,  or  Bjir.io,  a  title  formerly  given  at 
Constantinople,  to  tbe  ambassador  of  Venice 
residing  at  tne  Porte.  The  Venetian  consuls  al 
Aleppo,  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  and  uthei  parts  of 
tbe  Levant,  are  also  denominkicd  baiio. 
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UAILOQUR,  in  commerce,  or  D«lloque>  a 
F  rench  name  for  the  ostrich  fentlicrs  tliat  are  used 
as  omamenlS  without  il^elng. 

BAIL-PIECE,  the  parchment  coniaining  the 
recognisance  entered  into  by  those  who  give  bail 
for  the  appearance  of  another. 

BAILS,  in  sea-language,  the  hoops  that  bear 
up  the  tilt  of  the  boat. 

Bails,  Clerk  of  toe,  is  an  officer  belonging 
to  the  court  of  King's  Bench :  be  iiles  the  bail- 
pieces  taken  in  that  court,  and  attends  for  that 
purpose. 

BAILYBOROUGH,  a  market  town  of  Cavan, 
Ireland,  twenty-five  miles  frojn  Dublin.  Between 
this  place  and  King's  Court,  is  a  pool  on  tlie  sum- 
niit  of  a  mountain,  much  frequented  for  its  anti- 
scorbutic virtues.  Many  bathe  iu  the  lake,  and 
even  rub  the  atTected  parts  with  the  mud,  which 
ts  of  a  greasy  substance  like  tar.  It  has  not  been 
known  to  he  frozen  even  in  the  severest  winter. 

BALMALPOUIJ,  atown  of  Bejapour,  Hin- 
dostan,  fourteen  miles  ea^l  of  Satarali. 

BAl.N,  a  towu  of  Brittany,  in  Franco,  with 
.1450  inhabiUiuts,  and  woollen  manufactures;  the 
head  of  a  canton  in  the  department  of  the  lUc 
V^ilaine,  arromilssement  of  Uedon,  sixteen  miles 
wuth  of  Rennes,  and  twenty-four  south-west  of 
vitre. 

BAIN  A,  a  market  town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
county  of  Gran.  It  was  formerly  a  considerable 
place. 

BAINBRIDOE,  a  township  of  England,  in 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  distant  two 
miles  from  Askrigg,  near  the  Ure,  conjectured 
to  have  been  a  Roman  station. 

Bainbridge,  Pokt,  an  inlet  on  the  west  coast 
of  North  America,  extend  ioj;  about  twenty  mites 
northward.  Long,  of  its  west  point,  212''  9|'  E. 
lat.  59°  55'  N. 

Bainbridge  (Dr.  John),  an  eminent  physician 
and  astronomer,  liom  at  Ashby-de-la^Zouch,  in 
1583.  He  taught  a  gnunmar  school  for  some 
years,  and  practised  physic,  employing  his  leisure 
hours  in  astronomy.  At  length  lie  removed  to 
London,  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  college  of 
physicians,  and  raised  his  character  by  his 
description  of  the  comet  in  1618.  The  next 
year  Sir  Henry  Saville  appointed  him  professor 
of  astronomy  at  Oxford;  and  the  m^isters  aud 
fellows  of  Mertoa  college  made  him  first  junior, 
and  then  superior  reader  of  Linacre's  lecture. 
He  died  in  1(>43,  leaving  valuable  MSS.  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

BAIOCCt),  a  copper  coin  cunent  at  Rome, 
equivalent  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  julio,  or  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  ducat.  It  Ls  worth  about  nine 
denieiv,  French  money, 

BAIRAM,  or  Bciram,  a  Turkish  word  which 
signifies  a  solemn  feast.  The  Mahommedans  have 
two  Bairams,  the  great  and  the  little. 

Bairam,  tue  Great,  is  properly  tliat  held 
by  the  pilgrims  at  Mecca,  commencing  on  the 
lenilt  ot  Dliu  ihajie,  when  the  victims  are  slam, 
and  lasting  tlirec  days.  This  is  called  by  the 
Arabs,  Id  al  adlia,  that  is,  the  feast  of  sacrifice, 
ai  bein^  celebrate<J  in  memory  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Abndiam,  whose  son,  tJod  redeemed  with  a  great 
victim.  By  European  writers  it  is  L-allbd  the 
Lesser  Bairain,  as  bf'tng  less  taken  notice  of  by 


the  generality  of  Hie  people,  who  are  not  Mmdt 
with  it,  because  the  ceremonies  with  which 
observed  are  performed  at  Mecca,  the  only 
of  the  solemnity.  On  this  feast,  alter  thro' 
little  stones,  one  after  another,  into  the  v;  " 
Mina,  they  usually  kill  one  or  more  vheep, 
a  go:U,  bullock,  or  even  a  camel ;  and  after 
a  part  thereof  to  the  poor,  eat  the  r«sl  with 
friends.  After  this,  they  shave  dieniselvcs.  Ila 
second  day  is  a  day  of  rest.  On  the  third, 
set  out  on  their  return  home, 

Bairam,  the  Little,  is  properly  that 
at  the  close  of  the  fiut  Ramazan,  beginning 
the  first  full  moon  in  the  following  month 
wal.  This  is  called,  in  Arabic,  Idal  F( 
Feast  of  breaking  the  Fast;  by  Euro 
the  Turkish  Easter,  because  it  succeeds 
which  is  their  Lent,  more  usually  the 
Bairam,  btrcause  observed  widi  great 
and  rejoicing  at  Constantinople,  and 
Turkey,  for  the  common  people,  to  make  uBcadt 
(or  the  mortification  of  Uie  preceding  montL 
The  feast  commencing  with  tne  new  mooa,tU 
Mahommedans  are  very  scrupulous  in  ob«enin( 
the  time  when  the  new  moon  commencn;  to 
which  purpose,  observers  are  sent  to  the  top*  of 
the  highest  mountains,  who,  the  moment  tbiy 
spy  the  appearance  of  a  new  moon,  run  to  dn 
city,  and  proclaim  Muihdaluk !  welcome  Demi 
as  it  is  the  signal  for  beginning  the  festivity. 

BAIRDSTOWN,  a  post  tovm  of  the  VtM 
States,  the  capital  of  Nelson  county,  in  the  itM 
of  Kentucky.  It  is  seated  on  tlie  east  sidcii 
Beech-Fork  ;  thirty-five  miles  from  Frankfort. 

BAIR-MAIS,  or  Babe  Man,  an  old  law  tea 
for  an  insolvent  debtor,  who  was  obliged  tn  tnm 
that  he  was  not  worth  more  than  5s.  5d. 

BAIRNS  PART  OF  OEAB,  in  the  Scou  law,  i.r- 
the  children's  share  of  effects,  is  that  poct»B 
which  by  the  law  falls  to  the  children  of  »  at> 
riage,  on  the  death  of  either  of  their  parents,  nt 
two  thirds  when  the  father,  and  one  third  »b»a 
the  moUier,  dies  first. 

BAl  ROUT,  or  Bac&cotu,  formerly  B«i|ta^ 
a  s«a-port  town  of  Syria  situated  on  a  pbn* 
the  pachalic  of  Saide,  or  Acre.  Tliere  •»li^ 
merly  a  harbour  here,  which  is  now  chukcd  a^ 
nothing  beinij;  seen  of  it  but  a  pier,  apparratly  • 
ancient  construction,  winch  will  shelter  a  '  ' 
boats.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
by  the  famous  Djezzar  Pacha,  iJler  ifat 
was  bombarded  by  the  Russians.  With  tit* 
view  he  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  a  high 
the  north-east.  The  strevts  of  Bairout  ar* 
row  and  irregular,  and  the  suburbs  n«tlly 
large  as  tlie  town.  Tlie  environs  ute  cxwa» 
agreeable,  and  they  ai«  laid  out  in  gardens  w 
plantations  full  of  '  '  ,  t3pt«c»aJly  wtilb^' 
ries.     A  slrt.'ani  d<  nn  Jloiinl  LAu^ 

winds  to  Uie  sea  i  ^>  -fry.     111* 

pulatiuii  iitnuunt'i  i  It  itlbejj 

sidence  of  a  (;rti>  lui^hopjl 

there  i»  a  nion>i9t> 
commodity  of  co-i 
carritsd     to    Caitv,   Ai' 
Europe,     pjitthen  iar«  . 
kind  are  also  manuuctuu«l  licit; ;  oamI  an 
esteemed    from  the   naturr   of  the  clay. 
cotton  cloth  is  maaufiiclttttd  Vy  tilt  tsl  ' 
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smoiintMns,  kiui  exported  in  con- 

ity.     The   trade  to    Europe  is 

by  Fn?nch   and  Italian   mer- 

pbee  is  ^  emporium  to  which 

:  nBnmites  »end  their  products, 

eire  rice,  tobacco,  coffee,  and 

1,  considered  the  chief  town 

j)pa,  the  grandson  of  Herod 

1  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre 

iths,   and   no  expense  was 

;  thctn.     Four  magnificent 

rhich  three  are  willnn  the 

t,  with  other  ancient  bui'ldin'^, 

[giaodeur.  Bairout  long  remained 

sion  of  the   Urases,  and  has 

united  to  tlie  pactialic  of  Acre. 

fie  n.  &  a.  J.  batan,  Sax.  baitzen, 

Fr.    {tethaps   from  bulla,  Goth. 

these    ditfercnt  derivations,   the 

Mb  word  varies.     As  derived  from 

(ivrtnan  it  means  to  put  meat 

tempt  fish  or  other  animal; ;  or 

I  to  one's  self  or  horses.     Johnson 

this  latter  sense  it  is  a  cormp- 

tbmUi  »p«cd  on  a  journey.     As 

French  and  Gothic  it  assumes  a 

ication,  namely  lo  invite,  to 

violence,  to  harass  by  the 

bait  a  boar  wiih  mastifi's, 

1-doga.     In   hawking,  the 

"when  she  flutters  or  claps 

'pr«p«ring  to  fly. 

\  lawt  vol  no  man  dem« 

■  »n4were, 

)  ndsqu'etne 

u  a  beie. 

tiwy  wol  him  tcr«, 

him  pende, 

i  wall,  it  may  ammde.     CAtiMvr. 
\»arf  mtle  now  m*y  tLo  baitr, 
rtlt*  fol  often  may  the  vaiie, 
I  «tld  «av«-«  «ol  hire  drive, 

thc(  u  abe  thai  uivc.  id, 

■  itt  a.  bay, 
riound, 

i-n  aliarpe  Muy, 
'  tail  hcti  tltMmx  bim  round. 

Faerie  Qucene. 
Wltat  »o  urang, 
I,  will  tlia  want  uf  mi|;hi ; 
haavea  all  day  Xoat,, 
■m4»  tha  <yvaa  wave*  among. 
Sjiennr. 
fm.  aBfliBf  U  to  M«  ilie  fiib 
.  okf  tbr  tUvcr  »trr«m, 
ika  UcacL'roos  bair. 

ShakipeaTe. 

Ml  boTD  fcarfal  buokt.    Id. 

kl  W«1ltatl  Uiy  b«arB  10  death. 

Id. 

I,  that  viog  ibe  viad ; 

:  Uirly  b*Ui*(l ; 

■  hka  lma^t«i.  Id. 

o]i  vhh  thia  theixdiang*, 

I  with  Cur  fruit  likn  UiAt 
mt!b»hoitol  Eve, 

IWd  ujion  iofcrt*,  a«  i»  well 
lair  tb«ir  books  wiiL  ibcm. 

nay. 


BAIT.     See  AscLrNo. 

liAit,  WniTE,  in  ichthyology,  a  smuH  fish, 
which  is  caught  in  great  plenty,  from  August  \, 
to  October  1.  by  stat.  30.  Geo.  II.  ch.  21,  in  the 
river  Thames,  near  lilackwall,  and  is  esteen>ed 
very  delicious.  They  are  the  fry  of  some  fish, 
and  have  been  attributed  to  llie  shud,  the  sprat, 
the  smelt,  and  the  bleik-fish.  Pennant  observes, 
that  it  belongs  to  the  genus  of  cyprinus,  because 
it  has  only  three  branchiosteguns  rays,  and  one 
dorsal  fin;  its  body  is  compressed  like  that  of 
the  beak;  its  usual  length  is  two  inches;  the 
under  jaw  is  the  longest ;  tlie  irides  are  ?ilvery, 
and  the  pupil  black ;  the  dorsal  fin  consists  of 
about  fourteen  rays;  the  side  line  is  straight;  the 
tail  forked,  and  the  tips  black. 

To  B\iT,  in  falconry,  the  action  of  a  hawk 
when  she  claps  her  wings,  or  stoops  to  catch  her 
prey. 

I3AITH0SUS,  a  Jew  who,  with  Sadoc  his 
fellow  disciple,  founded  the  sect  of  tlie  Snddu- 
cees,  denying  a  future  state  and  resurrectUMi. 
From  Baidiosus,  ihey  were  for  some  time  called 
Baitliosai  as  well  as  Sadducees,  but  are  now 
only  known  by  the  latter  denomination. 

BAITING,  the  act  of  smaller  or  weaker  beasts 
attacking  and  harassing  greater  and  stronger; 
as  the  baitinff  of  bulls  or  bears  by  mastiffs,  or 
bull-dogs  with  short  noses,  that  they  may  take 
the  better  hold.  Utility  has  been  pleaded  in 
justification  of  bull-baiting;  the  chaffing  and 
exercise  of  the  animals  making  the  flesh  tenderer 
and  more  digestible.  But  a  spirit  of  barbarism 
has  tlie  greatest  share  in  supporting  the  sport: 
built  are  kept  on  purpose,  and  exhibited  <u 
standing  spectacles  for  tne  public  entertainment. 
It  is  a  very  popular  amusement  in  Spain.  Id 
this  sport,  the  chief  aim  of  the  dog  is  to  catch  the 
bull  by  Uie  nose,  and  hold  hitn  down ;  to  which 
end  he  will  creep  on  his  belly:  the  bull's  aim,  on 
the  contrary,  is,  with  equal  industry,  to  defend 
his  nose;  in  order  to  which  he  thrusts  it  close 
lo  the  ground,  where  hia  bonis  are  also  in  readi- 
ness to  toss  the  dog.  Bull-baiting  was  first 
introduced  into  England  as  an  amusement  in  the 
reign  of  king  John,  about  1209. 

BAJULUS,  an  ancient  officer  in  the  court  of 
the  Greek  emperors.  There  were  several  degrees 
of  bajuli;  as,  the  grand  bajulus,  who  was  precep- 
tor to  the  emperor ;  and  the  simple  bajuli,  who 
were  sub-preceptors.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  verb  bajulare,  lo  carry  or  bear  a  thing 
on  the  arms  ur  on  the  shoulders ;  and  the  origin 
of  the  office  is  thus  traced  by  antiqaaries.  Chil- 
dren, and  especially  those  of  condition,  had 
anciently,  besides  their  nurse,  a  woman  called 
gerula,  as  appears  from  several  passages  of  Ter-' 
tiillian ;  when  weaned,  or  ready  to  be  weaned, 
they  lud  men  to  carry  them  about  and  take  care 
of  them,  who  were  called  geruli  and  bajuli,  a 
gercudo  et  bajulando.  Hence  it  is,  tli.tt  gover- 
nors of  princes  and  great  lords,  wtre  still  deno- 
minated bajuli,  and  their  cliurge  or  guvcmmKht 
bajulatio,  even  after  their  pupils  were  groMti  loo 
big  to  be  carried  about.  The  word  passed  m  the 
same  sense  into  Greece. 

BoTLi'S  is  also  used  by  Latin  wrilets  m  tlie 
severul  senses  wherein  we  use  bailifl: 

Bajl'li'S  was  likewise  the  title  of  «  conventual 
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«ffic«r  in  the  ancient  monasteries,  to  whom 
velon^vd  the  charge  of  ^theriny;  and  distributing 
ihe  money  and  legacies  left  for  masses  and  obits ; 
whence  he  was  also  denominated  bajuhis  obituum 
novonim. 

B>»  JULCs,  in  entomology,  a  species  of  cerambyx 
(callidium)  that  is  found  in  tlie  trunks  of  trees  in 
tlie  northern  parts  of  Europe.  The  thonu  is 
villous,  willi  two  tubercles ;  body  brown.  Fabri- 
cius.  This  is  the  cerambyx  caudatus  of  Degeer ; 
and  Icptura  bajula  of  Scopoli. — Gmelin.  Obs. 
a  variety  of  this  species  {j3)  is  described  by  Lin- 
na-us ;  tl]e  color  of  which  is  testaceous:  thorax 
cinereous,  and  villous,  with  two  little  glabrous 
lines ;  in  the  Fabrician  mantissa.  AnoUier  variety 
( y)  is  noticed,  a  native  of  Saxony,  and  only  half 
the  size  of  the  former. 

ft.MZK',  n.  s.  *  A  kind  of  coarse  open  cloth 
stuif,  having  a  long  nap  ;  sometimes  frizzed  on 
one  side,  and  sometimes  not  frizzed.  This  stufT 
is  without  wale,  being  wrought  on  a  loom  with 
I  wo  treddles,  like  flannel.' — Chamben. 

BAK  K',  V.  a.  &  n.-\  Biaecan,  Sax.  becken, 
liA'KtUfpart.  #Ger.  supposed  by  Wach- 
Ba'ked,  od^rc.  >ter  to  come  from  bee, 
Bji'Kf^R,  n.«.  i  which,    in  the   Phrygian 

Bakh'hoose,  n.  s.  J  language,  signified  bread. 
Bread,  and  tlie  process  of  preparing  it,  are  very 
naturally  idenlihed,  as  the  one  always  suggests 
the  other.  It  signifies  to  heat  or  to  harden  by 
fire,  and  is  of  a  more  general  application  than  to 
the  stair  of  life  ;  though  the  substantives  have  no 
other  reference,  unless  they  have  an  affix,  suc;ar- 
baker,  &c.  To  bake,  is  then  to  heat  or  to  har- 
den any  thing  in  the  fire,  in  a  fiimacc,  an  oven, 
or  in  the  sun ;  or  to  do  the  work  of  baking. 
Baking  denotes  the  progress  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work.  Baker  is  tiie  agenv  by 
wtiom  it  is  accomplished.  BakeJ  describes  the 
quality  of  these  substances  which  have  ^•one 
through  the  enliru  process,  as  baked  meats,  con- 
ita-distiiiguished  from  viands  of  a  difl'crent  de- 
uription  ;  and  bukehotat  is  a  place  appropriated 
to  tnc  business  of  baking. 

He  will  take  thereof,  and  waim  bimaclf ;  yea,  ho 

kinillclh  at,  and  bakeih  bread.  Jtuiah, 

There  wiu  a  cako  bitten  on  Uic  coals,  and  a   cruM 

of  water,  at  bis  head.  2  Kmg§, 

Re  could  Tost«  and  feiho,  ud  broilo  and  fric, 
Makon  mortrcwrs  and  wc!  bake  a  pie. 
But  gret  ham  wa«  it  a«  it  thou|]ile  me, 
Tliacgn  hi»  ibinn«  a  monnal  Laddc  he.  Chaucer. 

Uia  brcdc,  bis  ale,  was  alway  after  on, 
A  boUrr  i-nvy'd  taaa  vat  no  where  nua  *, 
Witltnutcn  hulun  mete  sever  was  hii  house. 
Of  tiih  atid  fleiih,  and  that  lo  plentrotts 
It  Miewcil  in  liix  hou«  of  mete  and  drinkc. 
Of  all  tbr  drinUr*  that  men  coud  of  thinke.  U. 

Ixiki!  iif  Egipt  thr  king  Dan  Pharao, 
Hit  haker  anil  hii  boU<lcr  alto,— 
Wbe^er  they  nc  fellcu  nnn  eticct  in  drauc*.         Id 
I  keep  hi*  bouse,  and  I  wash,  wring,  brfw,  ftdir, 
ieoor,  drea  meat,  and  ouiko  the  beds,  and  do  nil  Iny- 
mU.  SUhiptafe. 

The  sun  with  flaming  armwii  pirrc'd  the  floo'1. 
And,  darting  u)  the  bonom,  Imi'S  the  mud.     DryiUH. 

The  work  of  tho  6te  is  a  kind  of  httl*ng ;  tnd  \»hft<- 
■oevcr  the  fire  baittkf  time  doth,  in  some  dr^rer.  dm- 

tD.V«. 


There  be  some  booses  wherein  sweccmeMi  will  fe« 
lent,  and  baked  meats  will  nould,  mor*  tbmm  Kkwi, 

U 
With  vebemcDt  sniu 

Vrlieo  dusty  sumiucr  bake*  the  crumbling  clo4s. 

How  pleasant  is  't,  beneath  the  twiated  ardk. 

To  ply  the  sweet  carouse '.  FUi/m. 

In  life  and  health,  every  man  mwt  pnctmi  tfoa 
trust,  there  being  no  knowing  the  intmtiwi  of  th« 
cook  or  boter. 


Baking,  as  a  term  of  art,  though  apphcaltlf 
to  the  drying  of  any  moist  substance  knr  bvat, 
has  been  used  more  particidarly  to  describe  tW 
art  of  preparing   bread,   or  of  rediicing  omI 

of  any  kind,  whether  simple  or  c^" '^ '    1*0 

bread.  We  read,  indeed,  as  in  t 
logue  v.  436)  of  '  bake  mete,  of  fi^...  —  _, 
and  some  of  our  modem  inventions  tn  Uiewsj</ 
cooking  apparatus  seem  destined  to  extend  ill* 
triumphs  of  this  art,  and  to  bake  a  whole  tori 
Mayor's  dinner  in  less  time  ilian  even  hii  wr- 
shipful  guests  consume  in  eating  it.     Tut  da 

*  baker,'  historically  and  legally,  has  be<ii  tH 
baker  of  bread.  In  an  Anglo-Saxon  n>;[<  p. 
preserved  in  the  Cotton  Library  (MS.  Tit  \ 
and  presenting  a  lively  picture  of  the  maoiirn "» 
our  ance^lors^  a  sort  of  dialogue  occurs  wilk  the 
baker  (btrcere) : — '  Of  what  use  is  vonx  »n  t 
We  can  live  long  wiihoui  you.'     He  irpi^ 

*  You  may  live  through  some  »p.icc  without  m 
art,  but  not  long,  nor  well.  VV  itliout  mj  caft 
every  table  would  seem  empty  ;  iiud  wit)'!*! 
bread  (hiafe)  all  meat  would  seem  nauvrouK* 

We  have  therefore  only  here  to  reinatk,  gue- 
rally,  that  the  art  of  baking,  of  the  highcjt  m^ 
quity,  is,  in  regard  to  its  origin,  involved  uirs- 
tire  obscurity  :  traces  of  it  being  found  w  iW 
history  of  all  ancient  nations.     Abr^thsa  m^ 
Lot,  in  die  patiiarchal  ages,  evinced  iheii  ha^ 
tulity  by  providing  baked  cakes  or  uuImwb 
bread  for  tlieir  guests ;  and  shortly  after  [Jumi 
xii.  15.)  the  prohibition  of  leavened  bl««il»4* 
Israeliteji  proves  that  tlu'  art  of  makio^liv* 
well  known  and  ordinarily  practised.    In  Ff|^ 
it  is  highly  proliable  tlie  Jews  became ««'{«•'■■■ 
with  tins  art:  though  the  Chalde«ns  artatlv 
ha*e  practised  it  as  early  as  any  peopj'-   TW« 
Greeks  ascribe  the  invention  of  it  to  PlS,'^ 
Diodorus  informs  us,  was  originally  as  fc^^^^ 
deity,  and  that  Thelxrs  was   built  to  hii  Iw**^ 
(lib.  i.)    The  Komans  wt-rt'  Iniv;  repniachai  i^  * 
pulse-eating  people.     >  voon  lAv  i^^ 

loinidinkT  of  Ineir  melri  i4medtfl|»^ 

fessod  bakprs.     Tliey  fi  -lUttJ^" 

by  Flmy  (Uist.  Nut.  >  b*  *•' 

with  Peraeus,  king  of  MariMtn  ;   w»   tm»l,  h*** 
ever,  before  iliis  time  fiuniiiea  bakmf  <l«r 
bread. 

Hukers.  as  we  have  seen,  were  cstcCCM^ 
purtant  mcmbera  of  socifiy   by  ear 
The  iii(orp<iraiii)n  of  a  I^ndoQ  roiapMijr 
this   title  took  place  in  the  tuAj  pert 
fourteenth   century  (1307),   and   by  a 
22  Hen,   VIII.  cap.    13.,  thvir  tnida   « 
cmptcd  from  being  reckoned  as  huiMlii-ralt 
a   late  act  of  parltnmi  nt  al^olishrd  thru  < 
of  the  price,  culled  thi^  asstie  of  bmul,  tlas 
stitutca  an  important  portion  of  xittt  d 
the  London  magistncj. 
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Vnder  ibc  worrf  HitcAn,  we  propose  to  ireai  of 
""fMire  tnanufjciurc;  of  iUiM  ttiifK>r1ant  article  : 
I' 1m  neatiiT  ttjil  find  inucli   useful  informa- 
ted    vtib  ihf    economy   of  fuel   in 
cr  C<)iiiii'STio»,  Urat,  CuEUt^iaY, 

rSlTACS. 

itn    (I>arid    Ereltine"),     son    of     Henry 

a  young  man  of  genius  and  learning. 

b*en  adopted  by  an  uncle,  who  was  a 

iter  in  Spitalfields,  he  succeeded  him 

business  ;  but  wanted  the  prudence  and 

>n  i>ec<?9sary  to  secure  prosperity  in  trade. 

Cither,  he  was  both  a  philosopher  and  a 

anrl  wrot^  several  occasional  poem?,  some 

•luch  admired  at  the  time.     His 

itioo  was,  The  Companion  to  the 

in  two  volumes,  t7€4,  l^roo;   a 

though  imperfect,  has  con:iiderable 

B4KKft  (Heniy),  an  ingenious  and  dili^nl 
itttfaliM,  was  bom  in  Fleet-street,  London,  about 
'  end  of  the  (kerenteenth,  or  beginning'  of  the 
century.     He  was  brought  up  under 
ll  bookwller,  who  prtTeded  the  elder 
jr,  but  being  of  a  philosophical  turn,  and 
nTudfed  the  methods  practicable  in  the 
.1,  .t"  ,f„1  iliiTT^s  persons,  he  made  this  the 
.    In  the  prosecution  of  so 
>l  >ri  undertaking  he  was  very 

(ul.    iie  roamed  Sophia,  youngest  daugh- 
thc  &unous  Daniel  Defoe,  who  broupht 
two  K>n4.  both  of  whom  he  survived.     In 
r,  1T40,  he  w.m  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
luaries  ;  and,  on  the  twelfth  of 
tJie  same  honor  was  conferred 
>i  Koyal  Society.      In  1744  Sir 
i(old  medal  was  bestowed  upon 
if'  Mi-s  m  the  chrystallisation  and 

valine  particles.     Having  led  a 
-1 -arable  life,  he  died  in  tlie 
hove  seventy.    Mr.  Baker 
It  1  usefiil  attendant  at  the 

md  Antiquarian  Societies, 
|h  illy  chosen  of  the  council. 

I  cations  are  printed  in  the 
I  iions;    and    he   was    the 

I  by  bu  vAitUiive  correspondence,  of  con- 
ftoth«»  Hofiflv  the  intelligence  and  obser- 
iiinninitiveand  philosophi- 
abfoad.  The  society  for 
/  uires,  and 
■  to  him. 
fOM<-ii  in '-.i;..---!  iiiLiiMM, ,,  iM  Liniributed 
yly  lA  iu  rise  and  e<>t:ibli!iliinc-nt,  and  at  its 
•m  i!ii!iii.iw,n  .til,  iii,.d  for  jMime  time  ^atis  as 
***  "P  a  short  a»:count  of  its 

!  l>efoTe  the  society  of  nnti- 
■  Kcr  was  a  poetical  writer  in  the 
life.     His  Invocation  of  llt-allh 
out  hii«   knowledge;    but  re- 
!f  in  hi»  Ori^final  I'oeras,  serious 
truiis,  part  1.  8vo.  1725.    Part  II.  came 
ITW.      Aroonj;  these  poems  are  some 
witty,  and  as  loose  as  Prior's.     He  was 
lilcewife  of  the  Universe,  a  poem, 
[jlttf  bwo  •erenl  times  reprinted.     His 
I  af  (he  wafer  polype,  originally  published 
~  ^  1  Tmnsaclions,  was  afterwards 

'a  fle]»Bime  tmiuc,  and  has  gone 


llirough  several  editions.  But  his  principal  pub- 
lications are,  The  Microscope  made  Easy,  and 
Employment  for  the  Microscope. 

Baker  (Sir  Richard),  author  of  the  Chronicle 
of  the  Kings  of  England,  was  bom  at  Sissing- 
herst,  in  Kent,  about  the  year  1568.  After 
completing  his  studies  at  Oxford,  he  travelled, 
and  upon  hie  return  was  created  A.  M.  In  1603 
he  was  knighted  by  king  James  I.  and  in  1620, 
high  sheriff  of  Oxfordshire  ;  but  engaging  to  pay 
some  of  the  debts  of  his  wife's  family,  he  w:is 
reduced  to  poverty,  and  obliged  to  retire  for 
shelter  to  the  Fleet  prison.  Hi.s  works  are,  1. 
Meditations  and  Disquisitions  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  2.  Meditations,  &c.  on  several  Psalms. 
3.  Meditations  and  Prayers  upon  the  Seven  D;iys 
of  the  Week.  4.  Calo  Variegalus,  or  Cato's 
Moral  Distiches  varied,  Jcc. — Mr  Granger  ob- 
serves. '  That  his  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land was  more  esteemed  by  readers  of  the  lower 
class,  than  by  such  as  had  a  critical  knowledge 
of  history.  The  language  of  it  was  called  polite : 
and  it  long  maintained  its  reputation,  especially 
among  country  gentlemen.  The  author  seems 
to  have  been  sometimes  more  studious  to  please 
than  to  inform,  and  with  that  view  to  have  sacri- 
ficed even  chronology  itself  to  metliod.'  la 
1658  Edward  Philips,  nephew  to  Milton,  pul>- 
lished  a  third  edition  ot  this  work,  witli  tlie 
addition  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  It  has  been 
several  limes  reprinted,  and  is  now  carried  as 
low  as  the  reign  of  George  I.  Sir  Richard  al^o 
translated  several  works  from  the  French  and 
Italian.  He  died  in  the  Fleet,  very  poor,  in  1645. 

Dak^  R  (Thomas),  an  eminent  mathematician, 
was  bom  at  Ilton,  in  Somersetshire,  about  1625, 
and  entered  at  Wiuiham  College,  Oxon,  1640; 
after  which  he  was  vicar  of  Biihop's  Nymniet,  in 
Devonshire,  where  he  wrote  Tlie  Geometrical 
Key,  or  the  Gale  of  Ex^uations  unlocked,  by 
which  he  gained  a  considerable  reputation.  A 
little  before  his  death,  the  members  of  the  Uoyal 
Society  sent  him  some  mathematical  queries,  to 
which  he  returned  such  satisfactory  answers,  thai 
they  presented  him  a  medal.  He  died  at  Bishop's 
Nymmet,  in  1690, 

Baker  (Thomas),  a  very  ingenious  and  learned 
antiquary,  descended  from  an  ancient  family, 
was  bom  nt  Crook,  in  1656 ;  educated  at  the  free 
school  at  Durham,  and  thence  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge in  1674.  He  proceeded  B.A.  in  1677; 
M.  A.  1681 ;  was  elected  fellow,  March.  1679-80: 
ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Cotnpton,  Dec.  20th, 

1685,  and  priest  by  Bishop  Barlow,  Dec.  19th, 

1686.  Being  chaplain  to  Lord  Crew,  bishop  ot 
Durham,  his  LorJship  coUatetl  him  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Long-Newton,  June,  1687  ;  and  intended 
to  liave  given  him  that  of  Sedgefield,  worth  about 
£700  a  year,  with  a  golden  prebend,  had  he  not 
incurred  his  displea.sure  for  refusing  to  read  King 
James  IL's  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience. 
Mr.  Baker  resiifned  I^ng-.Newton,  August  1st. 
1690,  refusing  to  take  the  oatlis;  and  retired  <a 
his  fellow.shin  at  St.  John's,  in  which  he  was 
protected  till  Jan.  20lh,  1716-17,  when  he  was 
dispossessed  of  it,  in  consequence  of  scrupling 
to  take  the  oaths  required  on  the  acce«i<>n  i>f 
George  I.  but  he  retained  his  chambers  at  Si,  J  u)in'.« 
college,  where  he  was  highly  e»teenit^,  and  Ml. 
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I'lior,  tlie  celebrated  poet,  gave  llie  profits  of  his 
own  fellowship  16  Baker,  in  order  to  supply  llie 
loss  of  income  which  lie  had  aiifFered.  He  is  said 
to  have  retained  a  lively  resentment  of  his  depri- 
vations ;  aad  designated  himself  in  his  books,  aa 
well  05  in  those  which  he  gave  to  the  college 
library,  soeiiis  ejectus,  and  in  some,  ejectus  rec- 
tor. He  continued  to  reside  in  the  college  as 
commoner  master  till  his  death,  July  2d,  1740. 
Mr.  Haker's  correspondence  with  men  of  learn- 
in?  was  eHeosivc ;  and  he  was  liberal  in  his 
literary  communications  to  those  who  solicited 
information;  particularly  to  bishop  Burnet, 
who  was  indebted  to  him  for  several  remarks  and 
corrccUons  relating  to  his  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Of  his  extensive  collection.?,  he  left 
twenty-three  volumes  in  folio,  written  by  hjs  own 
hand,  to  LordOxfoid,  and  they  now  compose 
part  of  the  Harleian  collection  in  the  IJrilish 
museum.  He  also  beaucathed  fifteen  volumes 
folio,  of  a  like  kind,  to  Uie  public  library  at  Cam- 
bridge, together  willi  other  MSS.  and  printed 
books.  Biog.  Brit.  '  Mr.  Baker,'  says  tlie  Karl 
of  Orford,  was  'perhaps  the  sole  instance  of  a  man 
who  bequeathed  his  worldly  goods  to  a  society 
that  ejected  him,  and  to  the  ministers  of  a  church 
in  which  he  had  lost  preferment.'  The  only 
woiks  he  printed  were,  1 .  Reflections  on  Learn- 
ing, showin;?  the  insufficiency  tliereof  in  ils 
several  particulars,  in  order  to  evince  the  usefiil- 
ness  and  necessity  of  Revelation,  Lend.  17CK>-10; 
and  2.  The  I'reface  to  bishop  Fisher's  funeral 
sermon  for  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond  and 
Derby,  1708;  both  without  his  name.  Dr. 
Knight  styles  him  '  the  greatest  master  of  the  an- 
tiquities of  Uiis  our  university;'  and'Heame 
pays  him  a  similar  compliment ;  expressing  his 
wish  that  his  collections  were  published.  Mr. 
Baker  intended  something  like  an  Athenie  Can- 
tabrigienses,  on  the  plan  of  the  Athena;  Oxoni- 
enses 

Bakea  (Sir  George),  M,  D.  was  the  son  of  a 
Devonshire  clergyman,  bom  in  1722,  and  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Cambridge.  Ue  commenced 
practice  at  Stamford,  whence  he  soon  removed 
to  London,  and  soon  attained  considerable  repu- 
tation, beiuK  appointed  physician  iu  ordinary  to 
the  king,  and  physician  to  the  queen  :  he  was 
also  chosen  fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian 
Societies.  In  1776  hewascreatetl  a  baronet,  and 
in  1797  was  placed  at  the  head  of  his  profession, 
being  elected  president  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians. He  died  June  15tli,  180y.  Sir  Georpe 
Baker  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  elegant 
classical  scholar  and  critic.  His  published  work.t 
are.  An  Kssay  on  the  Cause  of  tlie  Kndemictil 
Colic  of  DovonshJru,  (about  1767),  which  gave 
rite  to  a  controversy  relative  to  the  origin  of  that 
malady,  M-hich  he  attributed  to  the  use  of  cyder, 
much  imprtgnrtted  with  lead,  rrvfare  to  a  late 
edition  of  the  I'liarmacopteiaof  the  Medical  C'ol- 
h'ge,  witli  numerous  Kssays  in  the  MtiJical  and 
I'hdoMjphind  Journals  of  his  lime. 

BAhLRS'  Cumpaky;  tlicre  arc  two  com- 
panies of  this  name,  the  NV'hite  and  the  Brown 
Bakers.  Tlie  White  Bakers  are  of  great  anti- 
quity, having  been  a  com|m!iy  as  early  as  Edward 
I L  Their  amis  arc  (lig.  1 .)  *  ^ulcs,  three  garbs, 
or  on  a  chief;  an  arm  issuing  ot)t  of  a  cloud. 


proper,  holding   a  pair  ot  denies,  or, 
three  garbs  of  the  first." 


The  Brown  Bakers  were  incorporaleti 
of  James  I.  Their  arms  (fig.  2)  are 
hand  issuing  out  of  the  clouds,  pmtpei 
a  pair  of  scales ;  an  anchor  in  a  dl 
wavy,  or  and  asixre,  on  a  chevron, gWa 
three  garbes. 

BAKE  WELL  (Rxiben),  a  famoil 
bom  in  1726,  on  his  father's  estate  of  C 
Leicestershire.  For  some  years  tl 
father's  death,  he  had  the  managnni 
farm,  and  his  attention  was  much  taken  < 
proving  the  breed  of  his  cattle,  la  | 
this  object,  he  travelled  over  Eng 
land  and  Holland ;  and  such 
that  in  a  short  lime  the 
prized  so  much  above  others,  UiaT 
one  of  his  rams  for  no  Iciss  than  400 
and  for  one  in  particular,  he  drew  the  I 
sum  of  800  guineas,  beside*  thir  ewes 
own  stock,  which,  by  tlae  samp  •  •' ■"'  •'< 
a  total  of  noo  guineas  !  Di 
tinguished  by  the  fineness  ■ 
Hesii,  tlie  lightness  of  llie  of^, 
sitioQ,  which  makes  them  bitten  ( 
than  other  sheep  equally  heavy, 
also  greatly  impruvt-d  hU  bla 
could  let  his  bulls  at  fifty  guineas  i 
He  died  in  1795.  On  the  other 
been  stattni  Uiat  he  failed  m  busi| 
once  ;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
provementa,  it  has  been  safcasti 
that  they  enabled  hnn  to  makg 
for  any  body  to  eat,  aod  too  dei 
to  p\irch:ise. 

Bakcwcll,  a  market 
hundred  of  High-reak, 
from  Chesterfield,  and  i 
It  is  seated  on  the  nver  W  ye,  ami 
inhabitants.     It  is  supposed  to 
man  town,    Tlie  place  is  much] 
anglers;   the  Wye   producing 
grayling,  &.c.      There  arc  severe 
of  stone,  and  lead  and  iinc  min« 
bourltood  ;  here  is  :iI<o  a  liUTJ^e 
tory.     Tliroe  inilo%  distant  i»  Cha 
nificent  scit  of  the  duke  of  Del 
Ctflehrfiietl  maniioti  was  erected  by 
firat  rluke  of  Df  vonstiirt:,  in  the 
unfortunate  Idur\-,  queen  of  S*co| 
to   ihirteen  years'  oaptiviiv  in    dn 
at  this  plAcc.     Oil  the 
from  tlie  town,  is  a  hi^-l 
which  inilLitonc^  arc  dut;.    Tin 
is  in  Uie  gift  of  the  dean  andj 
field ;  and   Uu-  parish  ii  i-ki 
jurisdiction.     Market  i^n  M( 
on  ILiistet  Aloaday,  W 1  a  M< 
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tttf^«  OHober  10th,  and  the  Monday  after  No- 

v^^aibcr  tSd.     At  »  »Hort  dist:ince  from  Bakewell 

t^     AsUbcd*  whew  arc  some  m^irble  works  that 

■•  m^u  the  firrt  of  the   kind  established  in  Eng- 

I^Skx^    Gre«tauitntities  of  black  and  ^y  marble 

a^***  SKWfid  kDd  polished  by  means  of  machinery 

k.epl  in  notion  by  water.      About  two  miles 

«oui(h  of  BakrwcU  is   Uaddon    liall,   a   truly 

» *j  MtT*b|e    mansion,     belonging    to    his    grace 

tkac-  link*  of  Rutland.     The  lii<;h  turrets  and  ero- 

b*ttl«mr'nti  of  this  house,  when  beheld  at  some 

Atatanc*,  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  ancient 

forliiM  castle.      It  pretenis,   perhaps,  a  more 

aocB]UHe  specimen  of  the  ancient  Krgli>h  ba- 

'  mantiOa  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 

in  the  kingdom.      For  a  particular  de- 

toiotion  of  it  tee  the  Beautie*  of  England  and 

|F<ddei  vol.  iii.  p.  494. 

BAKIIiSUISARAl,  orsirnply  Bacca-Slrai, 
*tbe  lanuner-liouse,'  a  large  town  of  European 
Koaia,  in  the  Crimea,  povemruent  of  Taurida, 
fanMily  the  resideiictf  of  the  khans,  situated  be* 
tma  two  bills,  and  containing  from  10,000  to 
MSKn  tohahitanls.  Here  are  manufactures  of 
Twkcy  leather,  laddles,  silk  stufls,  and  cutlery. 
Pifiy  Bikt  north  of  Cafla.     Long.  33"  52'  E., 

\  n,  one  of  the  Sooloo  islands. 

ky,  and  hai  some  inhabitants. 

iver  of  Great  Bukhaha,  from 

the  Ilarrat  is  'orroed. 

BJUvUU,  Of  Baki-',  a  town  of  Persia,  in  tl»e 

of  Shin'au,  situuUid  at  the  extremity  of 

Gwifof  Ghilan,  occupying  the  peninsula  of 

AbAuao,  ou  the  west  coast  of  the  Caspian.  It 

XMHacd  the  most  commodious  haven  iij^that 

*^MlaMis  ooay  ride  securely  at  anchor  in 

■*■  tdiQifw  of  water,  within  eii^hty  yards  of 

"(  ifton ;  but  the  number  of  shoab,  islands, 

^  tmi  bomki,  render  tiie  cntrauce,  io  some 

I^Q^diflaiU  BDtl  dan^ruus.  Tlie  town  is  of  an 

Jvt  liiangular  form  ;  it  occupies  a  strong  and 

■t  ntttaUion^  axid  is  defended  by  a  strong  wall 

■"'Jeipdilcb.     Good  cotton  is  yielded  in  the 

^^Uiurfaood,  together  with  opium,  rice,  silk, 

Mit,  and  oaptha.      In  tlie  latter  article  is 

pnBci|Ml  ir«dc   of  Bakou,    1000  or    1500 

of  it  betns  yielded  by  the  welU  in  this 

d-ij'         ""      country  around  is  hiijhly 

'■•mc,  with    inflammable  gases, 

^••^  t*"'*    <  <iiMca'd   tri  leather    flasks,    will 

V^ti  •!  a  dktance.     Hence,  the  town  and   its 

■bountl  io  mouuments  of  the  supersti- 

ifdlc  Oiwbrca,  Parwes,  and  other  tire  wor- 

of  ulii>!ii  v«t  frecjucnt  .ispot  called 

ijtlk,      V\i  ■■«  built  of  stone  ap- 

•  a  ofie  •  '  Idue  lambent   Ibime 

fconi  V  1^  .  >.*  cane  near  the  altar. 

ijBildKt        /'  |:  1 .11  I  \tendi  over  thirty -two 

.  d  to  Russia  in  the  year 

ud  I   Persia  tn  1 735 ;  hut  re- 

thf  ILoisuas  in  \801,  who  have  ever 

>n  b||t  MMManon  of  it. 

H~      BAJvTBOAN,  or  !•  s .  a  salt  lake  in 

^  praviac*  of  Far*.  mt  scvei»1y-five 

^^  ia  drcttit.      '•  i.»   *lry  in  sumnter, 

^m  &  <iaaat2i>  ' .  left  by  «  vnporation, 

■ftAeoad  from  i  ^  ..^..,..u.     Disuiit  ten  miles 
Ni4««ofShinu. 


BAKTSCHTSARI,  an  open  town  on  the  wcsil 
side  of  Uie  Crimea,  near  the  sea.  sealed  between 
two  mountains.  It  is  one  of  the  places  of  resi- 
dence of  the  cham  of  Tartary, 

BAKU.     See  Barou. 

B.VL,  a  Gaelic  word,  used  in  the  compoMtion 
of  the  names  of  many  places,  paiticularly  in  S< m- 
land  and  Ireland,  and  siguifying  a  lovi'n,  village, 
or  place  of  residence. 

BALA,  a  market  town  of  Merionethshire,  in 
North  Wales,  and  a  borough  by  prescription,  but 
sendint;  no  member  to  parliament.  It  is  Q02  miles 
north-west  of  London,  and  26  from  Welshpool- 
Population  1163.  The  assizes  forthe  county  are 
held  here  alternately  with  Dolgellj*.  There  are 
vestiges  of  three  Roman  camps  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  adjacent  to  the  town  is  a  large  artificial 
mount,  called  Tommen  y  Bala,  supposed  to  be 
of  Ilomao  orie^in.  Its  manufactures  are  woollen 
gloves,  stockings,  and  the  caps  called  Welsh  wigs. 

Pemble  Mere,  Llyn  Tej^d,  or  Bala  lake,  lies  a 
few  miles  to  dxe  south  of  the  town,  and  is  the 
largest  sheet  of  water  in  Wales,  being  four  miles 
in  length,  and  aVxmt  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
breadth.  Its  depth  of  water  is  about  forty  feet; 
but  it  sometimes  rises  above  its  usual  level,  over- 
flowing the  beautiftd  vale  of  Eidemion.  It 
abounds  in  fish,  and  the  tradition  of  the  country 
states  that  the  rive  Dee,  like  the  Rhone  at  Ge- 
neva^ passes  through  without  mixing  its  waters 
with  tnose  of  the  l^e. 

BALAAM;  from  "63,  without,  and  CPi 
people ;  the  son  of  Beor,  a  prophet  and  diviner 
of  Pelhor,  upon  the  Euphrates,  whose  practices 
with  Balak,  king  of  the  Moabitcs,  are  recorded 
in  Numbers  xxii. — xxiv.  as  well  as  h«  involuntary 
prophecies  of  the  prosperity  of  Israel.  Jewish 
writers  are  generally  ot  opinion  that  he  was  a 
pretending  astrologer,  who  observing  when  men 
were  under  a  bad  asjiect  of  the  stars,  pronounced 
a  curse  upon  tliem ;  which  sometimes  coming 
to  pass,  gained  him  reputation.  Several  ancient 
fatliers  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  common 
soothsayer,  who  undertook  to  tell  fiiture  events, 
and  discover  secrets,  by  no  very  justifiable  arts. 
On  gen  will  have  it,  that  he  was  one  of  tlie 
devil's  sorcerers,  and  that  of  him  he  went  to  en- 
quire ;  but  that  God  prevented  him,  and  put 
what  answers  he  pleased  into  his  mouth.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  Scriptures 
expressly  call  him  a  prophet,  2  PeL  ii.  16,  and 
therefore  some  lat»'r  writers  have  imagined  that 
he  had  once  l)een  a  good  man,  till  loving  the 
wages  of  iniquity,  aud  prostituting  (he  honour 
of  his  office  to  covetousness,  he  apostatised  from 
God,  and  devoted  himself  to  iuolalrous  prac- 
tices. Philo,  in  his  Life  of  Moses,  passes  over 
the  miracle  of  his  avs  speaking  to  the  pro|)liet  in 
silence;  and  Maimooide*  pretends  that  it  hap- 
pened to  Balaam  in  a  prophetic  vision  only. 
St.  Peter,  however,  assuredly  speaks  of  the  tut 
as  literal  and  ceitnin.  \Ve  must  own,  says 
Calmet,  that  tliis  is  a  miraculous  fact  related  by 
an  inspired  writer,  whose  authority  we  ought  not 
to  call  in  question  in  the  least  [larticular ;  but 
we  should  study  siitb  ways  of  explamin<^  it  :ui 
are  most  confonnable  to  reason.and  most  )>r»HMr 
to  solve  tlic  dilhcuhies  of  it,  wiiliout  attacking 
the  truth  of  tlie  history.     The  miracle,  nys 
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bisb^p  Newton,  was  not  unnecessary.  '  It  evi- 
denced, tliat  the  saint;  divme  power,  wbich 
caused  the  aas  to  speak,  compelled  Tialaam  to 
utter  blessings  contrary  to  his  inclination.  And 
accordingly  he  was  overruled  to  bless  the  people, 
though  he  came  prepared  and  disposed  to  curse 
them;  which,  according  to  Bochart,  was  tlie 
greater  niirucle  of  l^ie  two,  for  tlie  ass  was  merely 
passive,  but  Balaam  resisted  Uie  good  motions 
of  God.' 

BALAAM  IT  ES,  a  sect  in  the  first  a^es  of 
Christianity,  of  the  same  import  in  the  Hebrew 
lan(riia!;e  with  Nicolaitans  in  tlie  Greek. 

DALABAC,  an  island  of  tlie  eastern  seas,  off 
the  souUi  extremity  of  Palawan.  Long.  Ill"  \<f 
E.,  lat.  8^  N. 

BALA  BE  A,  an  island  oC  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  off  New  Caledonia.  Long.  164"  22'  E., 
lal.  20°  r  S. 

B.Vl  ABOLA,  one  of  the  Society  Islands  in  the 
SouUi  Sea,  visite<l  by  Captain  Cook.  It  is  only 
eight  leases  in  circumference,  but  has  a  very 
capacious  harbour  on  the  west  side. 

BALACllNA,  or  Balakuax,  a  town  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  in  the  government  of  Niahnei- 
Novgorod,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  VVolgu.  The 
salt  springs  here  were  closed  in  1755.  The  in- 
habitant!;, engaged  partly  in  agriculture  and 
partly  in  trade,  amount  to  .5000.  It  is  eighteen 
miles  W.N-W.of  Nishnei-Novgorod,  and  120 
E.S.  E.  of  Petersburg. 

BALADAN,  the  scripture  name  for  a  king  of 
Babylon,  Isa.  xxxix.  1.  2  Kings  xx.  12,  called 
by  profane  authors  Belesus  or  Belesis,  Nabonassar 
or  Nanybnts.  He  at  first  was  no  more  than 
governor  of  Babylon ;  but  entering  into  a  confe- 
deracy with  Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  and  re- 
belling against  Sardanapalus,kingofAssyria,these 
two  generals  marched  against  him  with  an  army 
of  400,000  men,  and  were  beat  in  three  different 
battles.  But  the  Bactrians  deserting  the  king, 
and  coming  over  to  Baladan  and  Arbaces,  the  re- 
bels attacked  the  enemy  in  the  night,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  his  camp.  After  tliis  mis- 
fortune, Sard'duapalus  retreated  to  Nineveh,  and 
left  the  command  of  his  army  to  his  brother-in- 
law  Salamenes.  The  conspinitors  attacked  S;ila- 
mencs,  and  defeated  him  in  two  great  battles ; 
after  which  they  laid  siege  to  Nineveh,  Sardana- 
palu*  suiitained  the  siege  for  three  years ;  but  the 
Tigris,  in  Uie  third  year,  overflowing  its  bunks, 
heat  down  twenty  furlongs  of  the  walls :  where- 
upon the  conspirators  entered  the  city  and  took 
Cossession  of  it,  after  Sardanapalu<t  had  burnt 
imsclf  and  all  his  moi^t  valuable  effects  upon  a 
funeral  pile,  erected  fortliat  purpose  in  his  palace. 
Baladun  was  therfupon  acknowledged  king  of 
Babylon,  as  Arbaces  was  of  Media.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  supposes  Baladan  to  have  been  tlie  son 
of  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  and  to  have  bad  Babylon 
for  his  portion. 

BAL.i.NA,  the  whale,  in  loology,  from 
/^X>w,  to  c;ist  up,  because  it  ilirows  up  water, 
A  fijenus  of  the  mummalia  class,  belonging  to  the 
order  of  cete.  The  characters  of  this  genus  are, 
the  balxiia,  in  place  of  teeth,  has  a  homy  |il.ite 
on  the  u^>per  jaw,  and  a  double  fistula  or  pi{>e 
for  throwing  out  water.  Tliere  are  five  principal 
B.  bo-ops,  the  pikc-hcaat'd 
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whale,  has  a  double  pipe  in  its  snout,  Ant  fm 
and  a  hard  homy  rioge  on  its  back.     The  hMf 
is  full  of  longitudinal  foldj  or  ru^.      It  fre- 
quents the  northern  ocean.     The  length  of  tkat 
taken  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  as  remarkrd  hj 
Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  was  forty-six  feet,  aimI  ita 
greatest  circumference  twenty.  Tbu  species  takes 
its  name  from  the  shape  of  ita  nose,   wludi  if 
narrower  and  sharper  pointed  th:io  that  of  ntk^r 
whales.     2.  B.  Museums,  has  a  double  pipe  m 
its  front,  and  three  fins ;  tlte  under  jaw  is  much 
wider    than    the    upper   one.     It   frpqneot*  tixt^ 
Scotch  coast,  and  feeds  upon  herrinps.     3.  U  ^ 
mysticetus,  die  common  whale,  which  has  maifo^ 
turnings  and  windings  in  its  nostrils,  and  no  6^" 
on  the  back.    Thi«  is  the  largest  of  all  animl^^ 
it  is  commonly  found  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  fcn.-^ 
but  some  have  been  laken  in  modem  tim> 
northern  seas  ninety  feet  in  lengdu     Bu: 
Scoresby  observe.?,  'there  is  ever)'  proba' 
an  error  having  been  committed  two  or  lli 
furies  back  (from  whicli  period  some  of  our  ti- 
mensions  have  been  derived),  when  wr  Itum 
that  whales  were   usually  viewed   with  tuptf- 
slitious  dread,  and   their  magnitude  and  mmn 
in    consequence   highly    exaggerated.     tJf  112 
individuals,  in  the  capture  of  which  I  bavefctia 
personally  concerned,  no  one,  I  believe,  exodtd 
sixty  feet  in  length,  and  the  largest  I  ever  •» 
sured  was  fifty-fight  feet  from  one  exliemi^  • 
the  other,  being  one  of  the  longe&t  to  appcunc* 
I  ever  saw.     From  fifty  to  sixty  feet  ti^itktt 
may   be  considered  the  average  length  of  <bi 
Greenland    whale.*     Tlie   head   is   rciy  oniA 
disproportioned  to  the  size  of  the  body,  boof 
one  third  of  the  size  of  the  fi$h,  and  the  wilt 
lip    is   much    broader   than   tlie   upper.     TV 
tongue  is  composed  of  u  very  soft  spongy  £^,0^ 
pable  of  yielding  five  or  six  barrcb  of  oil.   Tkl 
gullet  is  very  small,  not  exceeding  foot  aiktk 
in  width.     In  the  middle  of  the  head  an  i«» 
orifices  through  which  it  spouts  walcr  to  a  ^>itf 
height,  and  with  a  great  noise,  espvcially  *Imb 
disturlicd  or  wounded.    The  e^es  are  nollHV 
than  those  of  an  ox,  and  when  the  tiujtltUKI 
humor  is  dried,  it  does  not  appear  bwer  tbt 
a  pea.     Tliey  arc  placed  towtrdt  the  wi  ^ 
the  lioad,  t}eing  the  most  convenient  ataatioa  i> 
enabling  them  to  see  both  before  and  bduiai;  • 
also  to  see  over  them,  where  their  food  is  pM> 
cipally   found.    They  are  guarded  by  <7*^ 
and  eye-lashes,   as   in   quadrupeds :  afn  daj 
seem  to  be  very  sharp  sighteti.     Nor  ia  Ac 
sense  of  hearing  in  leas  perilection ;  ibr  Acy  W 
warned  at  a  great  distance  of  any  dan^  ftt* 
paring  against  them.     It  would  9e««ns»  if  Ml* 
hud  designedly  given  them  tliesr  ad«anta^^B 
they   multiply  little,  in  onler  to  coniinn  •  ^igt 
kind.     It  IS  inte,  inilee*1,  tlut  tlif  <  -i 

of  hearing  is  scarcely  perceptible,  i  * 

only  embarrass  tltein  in  their  nai 
but  a&  soon  as  the  Hun  »carf-«Vin  -.i* 
K  removed,  a  black  spot  is  di~' 
eye,  and  under  that  is  the    > 
leads   to  a  regular  apparatM 
short,  the  animal   hears  the 
very  gn-.it   distances,  and  nt 
when  it  is  spouting  water  ;  •  ibc 

that  the  fishers  approach  to  iti...  ... 
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Wkal  i*  known  by  tTi«  tia-ni?  of  wlalebone, 

lo  tbe  uppur  jaw  uf  Uie  ululc ;  and  is 

of  thin   panllel   laininr,  some  of  the 

Ibor  y.ird»  in  lenstlli ;  of  these  there  are 

Ijr  3.SO  on  each  side,  but  in  very  old  fijh 

■RFf  abo"'  '11  ■  •'  them  are  of  a  leniflh  fit  for 
ie,   ihr  r:  ;   loo  short.     Tliey  are  sur- 

laoded  1*  1'  „  -jng  hatr,  not  only  that  they 
Igr  tuA  hun  thr  lonpae,  but  as  strainers  to  pre- 
bat  ibe  retam  of  their  food  when  they  dis- 
IMI^  the  «r*ter  out  of  their  raouihs.  The  real 
IBttH  of  the  whale  are  hard,  poroii«,  and  full  of 
fcrroTT.  Two  great  strong  bones  sustain  the 
Iprr  Up,  lying  against  each  other  in  the  shape 
^  ftti  liuf  moon.  The  tail  is  broad  and  semi- 
ir ;  nod  when  the  fish  lies  on  one  side,  its 
r  n  irentendous.  The  tail  alone  it  makes 
ol^  to  advance  itself  forward  in  the  water ; 
It  n  surpristng  to  see  with  what  force  and 
vily  lis  enormous  bulk  cuts  through  the 
MV  The  tail  occupies  a  surface  of  eighty  or 
I  aquMe  feet,  it  is  only  five  or  six  feet  long,  but 
Ml  «aig!lMcra  to  twenty-four  or  twenty-six  feet 
bfMoXh,  and  is  placed  horizonully :  its 
ptapos  af«  npid  and  universal.  The  hns  are 
lly  XBHia  use  of  for  turning  in  the  water,  and 
la^ragr  a  direction  to  the  velocity  impressed  by 
■  tjul :  they  arc  from  seven  to  nine  feet  long, 
Ibar  to  five  broad,  bein^  capable  of  naotion 
dtrertion ;  but  they  are  prevented  from 
naacd  above  tlie  horizontal  position  by 
of  the  skin  and  flesh  below  ;  the  ac- 
!bre  of  whales  supporting  llieir  young 
Imek  by  means  of  their  fins,  must  be 
The  whale  Taries  in  color ;  the  back 
beioe  red,  the  belly  generally  white. 
iTv  black,  some  mottled,  others  quite 
Tbcir  colors  in  the  water  are  extremely 
and  their  skin  is  very  smooth  and 
The  outward  or  scarf  skin  of  the 
if  BO  thicket  than  parchment ;  but  this 
dt*  real  skin  appears,  of  about  an  inch 
I  MWering  the  fat  or  blubber  that  lies 
i  Ikia  ii  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in 
;  and  u,  when  the  fish  is  in  health,  of 
il  jrellow.  The  muscles  lie  beneatli ; 
,  like  the  flesii  of  quadrupeds,  are  very 
Mugd.  The  teats  in  the  female  are  in 
Bait  of  the  MIy.  'Y\ic  fidelity  of  tlie 
BHnale  to  each  other  exceeds  whatever 
•old  av<fi  of  tli«!  constancy  of  birds. 
■kan^  Anderaon  informs  us,  having  struck 
two  vhales,  a  male  and  a  fem»lc,  that 
tti  rompntiy  loi^lter,  the  wouiided  fi&h 
a  lon<>  and  terrible  resistance :  it  struck 
e  men  in  it,  with  a  single 
ich  all  went  to  the  bottom, 
t-d  its  companion,  and  lent 
>l,  at  lu<it,  the  ti!»h  that  was 

••   ■'•••r  of  Its  wounds; 

taing  to   survive 

'  , .  stretched    itself 

itiU  oimrifi  his  fate.     The 

p:  riiTio  cr  ten  months,  and 

one,  and  never 

iici    young,  she 

iiii  iii<-  surface  of  tiie 

idles  ilsflf  to  the  teat. 

-  i'nd«m«!M  of  th-*  female 

II. 


for  her  oflipring;  she  carries  il  with  her  wlicro 
ever  she  goes,  and  when  hardest  pursued,  even 
when  wounded,  she  still  clasps  her  young  one  ; 
and  when  she  plunges  to  avoid  danger,  takes  it 
to  the  bottom ;  but  rises  sooner  than  usual,  to 
give  it  breath  again.  In  June  1811,  says  Mr. 
Scoresby,  one  of  my  harpooners  struck  a  sucker, 
with  tlie  hope  that  it  would  lead  to  the  capture 
of  tlie  mother.  Presently  she  arose  close  by  the 
•  fast  boat,'  and  seizing  llie  young  one,  dragged 
about  a  hundred  fathoms  of  line  out  of  the  boat 
with  remarkable  force  and  velocity.  Again  she 
arose  to  the  surface  ;  darted  furiously  lo  and  fro; 
frequently  stopped  short,  or  suddenly  changed 
her  direction,  and  gave  every  possible  intimation 
of  extreme  agony.  For  a  length  of  time  she 
continued  thvis  to  act,  though  closely  pursued  by 
the  boats;  and,  inspired  with  courage  and  resolu- 
tion by  her  concern  for  her  offspring,  seemed  re- 
gardless of  the  danger  which  surrounded  her. 
At  length,  one  of  the  boats  approached  so  near, 
that  a  harpoon  was  hove  at  her.  It  hit,  but  did 
not  attach  itself.  A  second  liarpoon  was  struck; 
this  also  (ailed  lo  penetrate  ;  but  a  third  was 
more  efl'ectual,  and  neld.  Still  she  did  not  at- 
tempt lo  escape,  but  allowed  <ilier  boats  to  ap- 
E roach ;  so  that  in  a  few  » iinutes  three  morn 
arpoons  were  fastened  ;  ar.d  in  tiie  course  of  an 
hour  afterwards  she  was  killed.  The  young 
ones  continue  at  the  breast  for  a  year ;  during 
which  lime,  they  are  called  by  tbe  sailors,  sbort- 
heails.  They  are  tlien  extremely  fat,  and  yield 
above  fifty  barrels  of  blubber.  The  mother  at 
the  same  time  is  equally  lean  and  emaciated.  At 
the  age  of  two  years  they  are  called  stunts,  as 
they  do  not  thrive  much  immediately  upon  quit- 
ting the  breast :  they  llien  yield  scarcely  above 
twenty  or  twenty-four  barrels  of  blubber :  after 
this  they  are  called  skull-fish,  and  their  age  is 
wholly  unknown.  4.  B.  physalus,  or  fin-6sh,  is 
distinguished  from  the  common  whale  by  a  fin 
on  the  back,  placed  very  low  and  near  the  tail 
The  length  is  greater  than  th.it  of  the  common 
kind,  being  often  100  feet;  but  much  more 
slender.  It  is  furnished  with  whalebone  in  the 
upper  jaw,  mixed  with  hairs,  but  short  and 
kuolly,  and  of  little  value.  The  blubber  also  on 
the  l>ody  of  this  kind  is  very  inconsiderable. 
These  circumstances,  added  to  its  extreme  fierce- 
ness and  agility,  which  render  the  capture  very 
dangerous,  cause  the  fishers  to  neglect  it.  The 
natives  of  Greenland,  however,  hold  il  in  great 
f^teein,  as  it  affords  a  great  quantity  of  flesh, 
which  to  their  palate  is  very  agreeable.  The 
lips  are  brown,  and  like  a  twisted  rope:  the 
siH>ut  hole  IS  as  it  were  split  in  the  top  of  its 
bead,  ihiough  which  it  blow*  water  with  much 
more  violence,  and  to  a  greater  height,  than  the 
common  whale.  The  fishers  are  not  very  fond 
of  sctmg  It,  for  on  its  appearnnce  tbe  others 
retire  out  of  those  seas.  Some  writers  conjecture 
this  species  to  have  been  the  ^voaXoc,  anu  phy- 
seter,  or  blowing  whale  of  Oppian,  .Klian,  and 
IMiny  :  but,  since  those  writer*  have  not  left  the 
least  descnption  of  it,  it  is  impossible  to  judge 
which  kind  they  meant;  for  in  respect  to  thr 
faculty  uf  spouting  out  water,  or  blowing,  it  is 
not  peculiar  to  any  one  species,  but  common  w 
all  tue  wbale  kind.    Tbe  physaltu  iolmhiu  tJie 
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European  and  American  Oceans :  it  feeds  u|K)n 
Iterrin^  and  other  fish.  5.  B.  rostrata,  beaked 
vrhale:  rostrnta  myslicele.  The  nose  of  tliis 
species  is  elongated  to  a  beak,  and  the  dorsal  fin 
fat.  It  inhabits  the  Norway  aeas,  is  rarely  seen 
near  Eni^land,  is  very  black,  much  resembling 
the  boops,  swims  rapidly,  and  is  about  twenty^ 
five  feet  long. 

Each  species  of  whale  propapales  only  its 
own  kind,  and  does  not  ut  all  mingle  with  the 
rest :  however,  they  xre  generally  seen  in  shoals, 
of  different  kinds  together,  and  make  tlieir  mi- 
gratioos  in  large  companies.  They  are  grega- 
rious animals ;  which  implies  their  want  of 
mutual  defence  against  the  invasions  of  smaller 
but  more  powerful  fishes.  It  seems  astonishing, 
therefore,  now  a  shoal  of  tliese  enormous  ani- 
mals find  subsistence  togt'ther.  To  increase  our 
wonder,  we  not  only  see  them  herding  together, 
but  usually  find  them  fatter  than  any  other  ani- 
mals of  whatsoever  element.  We  likewise  know 
that  they  cannot  swallow  large  hshes,  as  their 
throats  are  so  narrow  that  an  animal  larger  than 
a  herring  could  not  enter.  How  then  do  they 
subsist,  and  grow  so  fat  ?  A  certain  sort  of  small 
snail,  or,  as  Linna:us  tells  us,  the  medusa,  or  sea- 
blubber,  is  sufficient  for  this  supply.  (See  Mc- 
jjfSA .)  They  float  in  vast  abundance  in  tlie  north- 
ern seas.  Content  with  tliis  simple  food,  it  pur- 
sues no  other  animal,  leads  an  inofTensive  life  in 
its  element,  and  is  harmless  in  proportion  to  its 
strength  to  do  mischief.  But  Martens  says  he  has 
found  a  barrt>l  or  more  of  herrings  at  a  time  in 
the  belly  of  the  whale.  Inoffensive  in  itself,  how- 
ever, it  has  many  enemies  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  in  disposition,  and  of  its  unfitness  for  com- 
bat. There  is  a  small  animal  of  the  shell-fish  kind, 
called  the  whale-louse,  that  sticks  to  its  body  as 
we  see  shells  sticking  to  the  foul  bottom  of  a  ship. 
This  insinuates  itself  chiefly  under  the  fins  ;  and 
whatever  efforts  the  great  animal  makes,  it  still 
keeps  its  hold,  and  lives  upon  the  fat,  which  it  is 
provided  with  instruments  to  arrive  at.  The 
sword-fish,  however,  is  the  whale's  most  terrible 
enemy.  See  Xiphi.*s.  '  At  the  sight  of  this  little 
animal,'  says  Anderson,  '  the  whale  seems  agi- 
tated in  an  extraordinary  manner;  leaping  from 
the  water  as  if  with  affright:  wherever  it  appears, 
the  whale  perceives  it  at  a  distance,  and  flee-s  from 
it  in  the  opposite  direction.  I  have  l>ecn  myself,' 
continues  ne,  '  a  spectator  of  their  terrible  en- 
counter. The  whale  has  no  instrument  of  defence 
except  tlie  tail ;  with  that  it  endeavours  to  strike 
the  enemy ;  and  a  single  blow  taking  place  would 
eflectually  destroy  its  adversary  ;  but  the  sivord- 
fish  is  as  active  as  the  oilier  is  strong,  and  easily 
avoids  tlie  stroke ;  then  bounding  into  the  air,  it 
blls  upon  its  great  subjacent  enemy,  and  en- 
deavours, not  to  pierce  it  with  its  pointed  beak, 
but  to  cut  it  with  lU  toothed  edges.  The  sea  all 
alwut  IS  seen  dyed  with  blood,  proceeding  from 
tlie  wounds  of  tlie  whale ;  while  the  enormous 
animal  vainly  endeavours  to  reach  iUs  invader, and 
strikes  with  its  tail  against  the  surface  of  the  water, 
making  a  report  at  each  blow  louder  than  the 
noise  of  a  cannon.'  In  calm  weather,  the  fisher- 
men lie  upon  their  oars  as  spectators  of  iliis  scene, 
until  they  perceive  the  whole  at  an  extremity  : 
then  they  row  towards  him  ;  and  his  enemy  re- 


tiring at  their  approach,  they  enjoy  the  firuti 
the  victory.     Seamen  report,  tliat  a  fish 
the  thresher,  a  species  of  squalus,  is  in 
with  the  sword-tish  ;  and  that  the  former 
on  tiie  back  of  the  whale,  while  the  latter 
it  underneath  in  the  belly.     The  grvim 
other  larve  fishes  of  the  cetaceous  order, 
tacked  and  deslroyed  by  the  same  pth 
similar  manner,     'tlie  whale  has  otlter  decpoifie 
enemies  in  sharks  of  different  sizes,  fixHD  one  j* 
three  fathoms ;  and  it  generally  avoids  tb«» 
where  .sharks  abound.     But  among  all  tlic 
mies  of  this  harmless  animal,  man  may  be 
as  the  greatest. 

Viewing  the  whale  in  a  commeTcial  light, 
must  observe,  that  the  English  were  late 
they  engaged  in  this  fishery.  It  appear*  by  a 
of  queries,  proposed  by  a  merchant,  in  157.5, 
order  to  get  information  in  the  business,  thai  W 
were  at  that  time  totally  n^omnt  of  it,  bciof 
obliged  to  send  to  '  Biskaie  for  men  skilful  in  iW 
catching  of  the  whale  and  ordering  of  I'lt  i>i, 
and  one  cooper  skilful  to  set  up  the  staved  C2i*.' 
This  seems  strange:  for  by  the  account  UclJia 
give5  ef  his  travels,  to  king  Alfred,  near  700  jma 
before  that  period,  it  is  evident  thai  he  cudf 
that  monarch  acquainted  with  the  Norwegiiu 
practising  the  whale  fishery  ;  it  seems  then'  r 
that  all  memory  of  that  gainful  employee 
well  as  of  the  able  voyager  Octher  and  hu  im- 
portant discoveries,  was  lost  for  nearly  seveo  ooi' 
turies .  The  earliest  notice  we  find  of  this  artidt 
in  our  commerce  is  by  Ilackluyt,  who  ssyi  rt 
was  brought  from  the  Bay  of  St.  Lmreoce  by  iS 
Entrlish  ship  that  '  went  there  for  the  borbes  uii 
fynnes  of  whales  and  train  od,  A.  D.  15H  •"'^ 
found  there  700  or  8uO  whale  fynoes,  part  of  tb( 
cargo  of  two  great  Biskaine  shipc,  thai  had  bef« 
wrecked  tlirec  years  before.'  Aboat  IM8, 4» 
town  of  Mull  had  the  honor  of  first  seriouilv  <i* 
templing  this  profitable  branch  of  trade;  nn^ 
has  largely  contributed  to  its  aggraDduenMoL 

We  will  resume  the  history  anddescnpiaMtfili 
however,  under  Fi5UERi£S,  which  see 
makes  the  physeter  and   delp^  '  ich 

ranked  among  the  whales  by  a,  !■» 

distinct  genera.  See  Puysetku  hum  iJi.i.i'tttyt* 
BALAGHAR,  a  district  of  Penii,  ia  *• 
principality  of  Baku,  including  soiae  fillaei^ 
near  which  are  twenty-five  wells  of  black  oapbda. 
There  is  also  one  of  a  very  inAammablc  wtai 
naphtha  :  this  remains  ligiitcd  on  the  tatbont 
water;  whence  it  is  a  common  HTnunaMl 
among  the  inhabitAnts  to  thro^^  '  d, du- 

ring calms,  into  the  sea.    It  1^  tloaK- 

BALAGHAirr,orB«t  .ppttfmm 

of  a  chain  of  mounuius  Im  iha  vmA 

of  MaUtbar  from  that  ot  Loronaodtl,  raaaai 
almost  tlie  whole  length  of  the  penmsola  m 
this  side  the  Ciangvs.     S.'  of  UkMQ  «N 

covered  with   tine  red  ei  tsliW>«nibf 

the  strong  west  winds  ^a  .n  ..;.  \.'eyloa;  cad 
when  the  rays  of  the  sun  arc  reflected  from  ditai 
.  mountains,  they  seem  to  b«  pa  lire.  TWy  aaW 
surprising  alterations  in  dw  MWOO«;  for  on  ibe 
north  side  of  the  cape  Coniohn,  it  u  winirr  n 
May,  June,  July,  August,  and  Sepierr 
which  months  it  is  suuinu'r  on  Uur  «ouv 
on  one  side  tliete  are  oontiaoal  trmiiarta,  ik^uAat 
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•od  liglrtaiu,  while  the  other  enjoys  u  constant 
acnatq^.  wLra  black  clouds  are  g^athered  about 
iIm  ■ownlainf,  they  are  followed  by  sadden  rain, 
wlbdl  oam  th»  orerftowing  of  the  nvers,  and 
dMikM  «hrm  op  frith  sand,  insomuch  that  they 
arrmain^  some  time  afterwards.     The 

lNiAdiag>  s  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 

nglioa  Ate  $caict:ly  sul!icient  to  defend  them 
Itmb  th*  vcHlher.  Thtfy  live  upon  nee,  milk, 
roott»  lod  herbs,  with  very  Uttle  meat ;  they  have 
ltk««riK  «  sort  of  small  arrac,  but  they  are  not 
gma  to  drunkenness.  Tliese  mountains  are  also 
called  ibe  OhaaU. 

BALAGL'EU,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
wtbuiad  om  the  Segre,  at  the  foot  of  a  sleep  hill, 
to  m  Inct  of  uacomnion  fertility.  It  contains 
fcNtr  coov««it*,  a  castle,  and  37CX)  inhabitants. 
71m  iMigbbourhood  :s  very  ferule.  In  1 709  Ba- 
hrai'  was  taken  by  Stahremberg,  for  Charles 
111.  aad  ui  1710  by  the  duke  de  V'endome,  for 
Philip  V,  h  is  the  capital  of  a  district,  and  lies 
akXtf'Am  miles  north-west  of  Barcelona,  and 
110  Mrth^ost  of  Madnd.    Long.  0°  40'  £.,  lat. 

41*  Mr  H. 

BALAK;  p^a,  lleb.  i.  e.  a  destroyer i  the 
SOB  of  Zippor,  a  king  of  the  Moabitei,  who, 
■IsaiMd  SA  the  success  of  the  Israelites,  and 
telodi  of  tbcir  prosperity,  tent  for  Balaam,  and 
■riksi  ham  V>  evne  them.  Num.  xxiii.  and  xxiv. 
Hm  difinations  of  Bolaam,  however,  and  the 
WiM  OMCO  powerful  enchantments  of  the  iair 
appear  to  have  been  the  only 
ployed  by  Balak  against  the  pros- 
foHijof  Israel;  for  we  find  Jephthah  urges  it  as 
aftOi||«meBt,  in  his  manifesto  auiuinsl  the  king  of 
iW  AflMDonites  (Judges  xi.  25.),  that  Balak 
BKW  actiully  fought  a^-ainst  them. 

BALA&LMA,  or  BALACuaA,  a  town  of  Rus- 
SH,  in  iIm  proTiDce  of  Nizney  Novgorod,  on  the 
Vatpa,  tweoty  ntles  north  of  the  city  of  Nizney 
Noirfwod.     Loog.  ^l*'  0*  £.,  lat.  56"^  30'  N. 

8A1.A1X'AN,  a  volcano  in  the  island  of  Su- 
simaied  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 


^^KhAMATTA,  a  town  on  the  east  coast  of 

^^nriottd  of  Bouro.    ixMig.  ne^ir  £.,  lat.  3'' 

W  BALAMAANGAN,  a  fiertile  island  in  the 
Casaon  scaa,  between  Borneo  and  Magmdanao. 
It  is  aboot  fcurteen  miles  in  length  from  south- 
OMi  lo  iMKtb-west,  and  three  to  six  in  breadth, 
aad  koa  two  harboun.  Being  ceded  by  the  king 
of  Soaloo  to  the  Englisli  V'jut  India  Company,  a 
■UlaMCaa  was  established  upon  it  in  1773  ;  but 
MmSooIoo  aatpnsed  it  in  1775,  and  seized  the 
oAoli  of  ibff  company,  to  the  value  of  above 
JCtOOflOO  steHing.  A  new  establishment  was 
Ibnasd  is  IB03,  which  province  eupcnrive,  wju 
Pii'vioiiH  to  1774  il  *4S  nearly  un- 
Distant  fifteen  rnilcs  from  the  nurth- 
of  Borneo.  Long  117^  5'  K.,  lat. 
14*  H. 

BALAMBUAN,  or  BAtiuNiiorayo,  or  Pa- 

l^atOTAV,  a  district  and  town  in  the  south-east 

.«f  ih*  lalacul  of   lava,  aloit^'  the  shore  of  the 

»erf  ■■  ■  Jimerly  govemwd  by  an  inde- 

A  range  of  mountains,  in- 

lotoacliMc  tue  m.-ind  longitudinally,  commences 

kora.    t  owiJsrable  trade  tn  [>«-pper  was  oocc 


carried  .on  here ;  but  the  Eumpoau  resident 
having  removed  lo  Bagnouangay,  it  has  been 
transferred  thither.  The  town  stands  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  and  is  proteited  by  a  fort. 

BaLambl-an,  or  Pai-amduan,  a  strong  trading: 
town  of  iVsia,  in  the  East  Indies,  on  the  east  end 
of  the  island  of  .Java,  and  capital  of  a  territory 
of  the  same  name. 

BALAMR)  (Ferdinand),  of  Sicily,  was  phy- 
sician to  pope  Leo  X.  who  greatly  regarded 
him.  He  was  no  less  skilled  m'the  belles 
lettres  than  in  medicine ;  and  he  cultivated 
poetry  and  the  Greek  learning  with  much  suc- 
cess, ile  translated  from  the  Greek  into  Latin 
several  pieces  of  Galen,  which  were  first  printed 
scparalely,  and  afterwards  inserted  in  the  works 
of  tliat  luicient  physician,  published  at  V'enice, 
1586,  in  folio.  He  flourished  at  Rome  about  the 
year  1555- 

BAIAM-PULLI,  in  botany,  a  name  used  by 
some  authors  for  the  tree  whose  firuit  is  the  tama- 
rind of  tlie  shops. 

H,\L'ANCE,n.«.  I).  B.&  «.  •^         Tr.balanct; 

Balancing,  ^  Lat  6i« /aiix.  One 

Bal'ancer.  j  of  the  six  simple 

powers  in  mechanics,  used  pniicipally  fur  de- 
termining the  diiTcreoce  of  weight  in  heavy  bo- 
dies ;  and  consequently  their  masses  or  quantities 
of  matter.  For  further  deiinition  and  description, 
see  CtxK:K-HAKiNG  and  Mechakics.  The  me- 
taphorical applications  of  the  different  parts  of 
this  word  are  various.  To  balance  in  the  mind 
is  to  compare  one  thing  with  another.  The  act 
of  comparing  two  tilings  together  is  called  a  ba- 
lance ;  it  also  is  used  to  signify  fluctuation  be- 
tween equal  motives:  as  applied  to  accounts,  it 
means  that  which  b,  wanting  to  make  two  parts 
even,  and  the  payment  of  what  is  deficient,  to 
produce  equality  in  the  debtor  and  creditor  state* 
ments.  In  general  to  keep  in  a  stale  of  just  pro- 
portion, in  equilibrio.  Balance  of  iraae  is  the 
equal  importing  of  foreign  commodities  with  the 
exporting  of  the  native.  Balance  of  power  is 
the  exact  equipoise  of  strength  and  resource^ 
between  rival  nations,  formed  by  alliances  and 
treaties  with  neighbouring  stales,  in  order  to  keep 
each  other  in  check,  to  preserve  peace,  and  to 
promote  tlie  advantage  of  all.  In  astronomy, 
the  balances  are  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  commonly  called  Libra. 

Ten  thotu«nd  mark  and  mo,  that  now  ev  in  hmiamcf. 
And  I  betnuMd  of  mile,  bi  God,  that  all  may  aiuute*4 
I  ulie  bring  him  lo  iiaUe,  but  be  make  «e<)tti(snee. 
R.  Bnmne.  p.  156. 

li  iha  kalamci  of  onr  livu  had  not  one  aole  of 
reason  to  poise  aooihrr  of  teiuualiij.  the  blood  mad 
bMeoeia  of  oar  luiuro  would  conduct  ue  to  mo«t  pra- 
{KMletoos  anelauuiu.  Shnktpmit^ 

I  have  in  equal  hniUmet  jtiatlj  weigb'd 
Wbal  wrong  our  anni  may  do,  what  wrings  we  aaller : 
Uriela  bcavitr  than  our  offenreft.  Id.  U*nry  VI 

Ctinifurt  ariiet  nnt  from  othrn  being  uUrraLie, 
but  from  Uii4i  i&frrrnce  upon  the  fcafaim*,  that  we 
•ufTer  only  the  lul  of  nature.  L'EitTangt. 

Upon  a  fait  hoiant»  of  the  advantage*  on  cither 
tfide,  it  will  appear,  that  the  rules  of  the  goipel  are 
turn,  poweiful  means  of  comncUon  than  cnch  meeasfc, 
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Since  tbera  i»  nothing  that  can  offimd,  |  M>e  not 
%lty  yoQ  ibonld  bmlamet  *  mament  aboot  prinUBg  it. 

Id.  to  Pape. 

Lililr  that  is  Lnily  ooble  can  b«  e&pect«d  from  one 
who  ii  em  (vnnng  on  hu  cash  book,  or  balmneimg  his 
•ccoiintt.  Spectator. 

Thoajth  I  am  very  well  tatitfird,  that  it  it  not  in 
■>j  power  to  hidaiiite  accoaat*  with  my  Maker,  1  am 
reaoWcd.  bow«TCr,  to  turn  all  mj  endeavonr*  that 
'm%,y.  Aiiimnn.  Id. 

Tlier  pa$»  U»e  |ilanpl«  •••.v'd,  and  put  the  fix'd 
And  tliat  rrjrstallinit  tpbcre  wbnsc  IxUance  weight 
The  trepidation  talli'd,  aad  that  itrit  mor'd.     SIUtoH. 

Were  the  talitfartion  of  luat,  and  the  jo)-«  of  hea> 
VCD,  uffered  to  anjr  one's  present  postession,  he  wonld 
not  balanct,  or  r.n,  in  the  d<;tcnninatioa  of  his  choico. 

Locke. 

Judging  is  balaneiitjf  an  sccottnt,  and  ddcnnining 
on  which  tide  the  odds  lie.  td. 

Care  being  taken,  that  the  exportation  exceed  in 
valac  th«  ioiportaiion ;  and  then  the  baUmce  of  trade 
tiiust  of  necessity  be  rctunied  in  coin  or  bullion. 

Baoon'i  Adeiee  to  VilUen. 

Heav'n  that  hath  plac'd  this  island  to  give  law. 
To  balamct  Etxrope,  and  her  states  to  awe.         Waller 

A  balance  of  power,  cither  without  or  within  a  state, 
is  heat  c<>nccived  by  coiuidering  what  the  nature  of  a 
bataner  is.  It  suppose*  three  things ;  first,  the  part 
which  b  held,  together  with  the  hand  that  holds  it ; 
and  then  the  two  scales,  with  whatcvei  is  wriglicd 
therein.  Swt/t. 

Give  hitn  leavo 
To  halanee  the  account  of  Blenheim's  day.         Pnaf, 

Balasce,  the  ancicm  or  Rohan,  calletl 
also  the  Slatera  llomaDa,  or  stee)-yard,  consists, 
as  is  well  known,  of  a  lever  or  beam,  move- 
able on  a  centre,  and  suspended  near  otie  of  its 
€xlretnities:  the  bodies  to  be  weit^hed  ;vre  applied 
OH  one  side  of  the  centre;  and  their  wfight  is 
shown  by  the  division  marked  on  tl>e  beam,  where 
tlie  weight,  which  is  moviiahle  along  the  lever, 
keeps  the  steel-yard  in  equilibrio.  This  balance 
>$  still  of\en  tued  in  weighing  h<^avy  bodies. 

Balance,  Deceitfi-l,  or  that  which  cheats 
l)y  the  inequality  of  itjsbrachia,  is  founded  on  ilie 
^ame  principle  as  the  steel-yard.  Let  tliere  be, 
for  example,  a  balance  so  constructed,  that  both 
the  hrachia  with  their  scales  shall  ct^ui ponderate* 
but  that  the  length  of  the  one  arm  shall  be  to  that 
of  the  oUter  as  ten  to  nine.  In  this  ca.se  a  weight 
of  nine  pounds  put  into  the  scale  of  the  lonu'fst 
arm,  will  counterpoise  one  of  ten  pounds  put  into 
that  of  the  shorter  one  ;  but  the  cheat  is  immedi- 
ately discovertil  by  shifliDg  the  weight  from  one 
scale  to  the  other ;  in  \shich  case,  llie  balance  will 
no  longer  remain  in  equilihrio.  The  true  weight 
is  a  geometrical  mean  proportion  between  the  two 
false  weights. 

Bai.ANrE,  AUfSar,  is  a  »ery  nice  balance  used 
in  decimastical  operations,  to  determine  exacdy 
tiie  weight  of  minute  bo<lie»;  we  plate  Baiamt, 
fVK>  1  -  Thts  should  be  iniuJe  ot  Uie  best  steel,  and 
(if  the  hanlest  kind  :  liecaunc  that  rnclal  is  not  so 
lasily  5pr  '  '  ■'  rust  as  iron;  iind  it  is  tnore 
dpi  tViiu>  '  lake  a  perCict  [wlish,  which 

Atlhcirfii  ,..,».  ii,.  ...1      ri.,.  .1..,.  f,,,,. 

of  the  J ^  I 

of  •OBBJBi.i.  --.-i ...  -   .-•,,:-... 

OMi.    The  lon((er  the  beam  o(  it  ta,  the  more 


exactly  may  the  weight  of  a  body  be  (baikd  i\ 
ever,   ten   or    twelve    inches    are    a    sufBraoil 
length.     Let  the  thickness  of  it  be  so  litUc,  flat 
two  drams  mav  hardly  be  hung  at  either  of  m 
extremities  witiiout  its  bending;  for  the  W^cal 
weight  put  upon  it  seldom  exceeds  one  dnm. 
The  whole  surface  of  this  beam  must  be  aitoychf 
without    ornaments,   which   only  ii 
weight  and   puther  dust,  &c-     We  give  ni 
plate,  one  made  by  Fontin  of  Parts,  so  d« 
that  when  charged  with  a  weight  of  a 
grammes  in  each  scale,  it   will   turn  with 
addition  of  one  gramme.     LL'  is  the  beam  «f  ihe 
balance,  made  of  the  finest  steel,  and  of  : 
dimensions  to  prevent  any  sensible  defle 
it,  with  the  f^^eatest  weights  it  u»  prof 
charge  it  with;  the  arms  are  of  coarse 
length  and  fi^re,  and  tlie  whole  is  balanced" 
a  knife-edge  suspension  at  C,  the  plate  G  bcsa^ 
also  of  polished  steel,   and  rendered  as  hard  • 
possible,  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  kaifc  a^jt 
upon  it.     Id  order  to  relieve  the  suspensM  d 
the  balance  when  the  instrument  is  not  ia  lu^ 
the  two  crotches  F  F  are  brought  up  V>y  the  wtwtm 
slioxvii  in   the  (i^re,  so  as  just  to  take  off  I 
pri'ssure  from  the  point  of  support.     >Vhcni 
equiUbrium  is  nicely  supporteu^  the  ne« 
index,  CS,   corresponds   very   accuraieti 
zero  oil  the  graduated  arc  attiched  to  Uie] 
bottom  of  the  principal  stem,  and  which 
being  hxed  to  the  beam,  will  be  displj 
and  indicate  any  want  of  due  equipoi; 
whole  apparatus  is,  when  used  for  nice  i 
raents,  enclosed  in  a  case  or  ( 
faces,  and  which  are  only  opei 
introduce  the  weights  and  doiJn  t<j  i><.-  neig 
An    instrument   in     its    case,   with    the  lotirx 
pointing  downwards,  to  save  room,  is  shown 
the  6guie. 

The  method  of  wciyrhing  a  boily 
Place  the  body,  which  we  may  dt-n' 
of  llie  scales  of  the  balance ;  a,  for 
the  scale  A.  to  be  put  in  equilibno. 
in  the  other  scale  A',  bodies  of  any  * 
as  grains  of  lead,  siiiail  pieces  of  coppcc 
Uke;  and  lastly,  small  pieces  of  leaf  co{] 
paper,  till  the  needle,  or  indent,  points  i 
to  zero  on  the  pcraduaitd  arc ;  the  beam  is  ^ 
equihbrio,  aud    the    weight   in   the   two  vaM ' 
equal,  or  very   nearly  so.     Take  «jut  now  tJ* 
body    B,   and   replace   it   by 
weights,  till   tht:   equilibrium 
and  diese  wei'.,'''^  '•    '•'"•-r   \»  u 
cise  weight  ii 
obvious,  is  in'    , 
and  even  of  the  quantity  oi  1 1 
because  the  body  B,  and  it- 
pW-ed  precisely  in  like  ' 
not  the  case  in  tlie  comn. 
One  thing,  however,  is  htn. 
roust  be  nu*i^iidrd  m ;   vit.not  : 
the   apparatus  in    removing  in  •  '  o  i>   tf 
scale,  OS  this  may  chanp*  a  litt!*  Um  pOBA  tf 
sup]tort,   and  alt"  r  •'       '  '    Cr.cvioiL    T» 

prt'Vi>nt  thi«,  the  >  '  hn>ti^  vy 

to  the  b-  ■'"    •-"  .,  ,,  lrO«*»  Its  s^ 

port :  tl  •  iv.'vovtd,  wamdm 

body,  i>i  ^  ^  '*.  u  wMfiA.    TW 

foiiiiur  body  b  is  now  taken  out,  «ial  wt^kn*  * 
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be  judged  equal  to  itr  are  put  in 
other  body  is  tlien  rcmoTed,  the 
down,  and  the  balance  left  on  its 
n  as  at  first;  and  successive  small 
,  till  the  equipoise  is  perfect- 
t,  THE  6 EXT  LevER,  IS  represente<l 
Bere  ABC  u  a  bent  lever  supported 
B  in  the  pillar  IH.  At  A  is  sus- 
t  sc^e  E,  and  at  C  is  affixed  a 
^  lioa*y  knob.  Draw  the  horizontal 
Ihroucrh  B,  the  centre  of  motion,  on 
P  A  and  C  let  fall  the  perpendiculars 
Ihon  if  BK  and  BD  are  reciprocally 
en  to  the  xveights  at  A  and  C\  diey 
lequilibrio;  but  if  not,  the  weight  C 
pee  way  or  ottier  along  the  arc  FG, 
lio  be  obtained.  If  the  lever  be  so 
irhen  A  coincides  with  the  line  GK, 
I  with  the  vertical  line  BH,  then  a^C 
from  F  to  G,  its  momentum  vvill 
Ilhat  of  a  weight  in  the  scale  E 
ce,  the  weights  in  E  corres- 
t  positions  of  the  balance, 
leaned  on  the  |jfraduated  arc  of  the 
lie  whole  being  used  in  the  manner 
fjafd. 

U  Twr  Chikese,  is  a  steel-yard  some- 
Inl  in  its  form  and  application:  it  is 
"by  the  i^astem  merchants  in  weighinjj 
irccious  metals.  The  beam  is  a  small 
kd  or  ivory,  about  a  foot  in  lengtli : 
^re  three  hoes  of  measure  made  of 
'Studded  work,  bei^nniog  from  the 
^  beam,  whence  the  first  is  extended 
I,  the  second  six  and  a  half,  and  tlie 
»nd  a  half.  The  first  is  F^uropean 
Mher  two  Chinese.  At  the  other  end 
a  round  scale;  and  at  tliree 
frvm  this  end  are  fastened  so 
at  different  points  of  su»ppn- 
distance  makes  1  j  or  { of  an  ini:h ; 
9}  or  double  the  fom>vr;  and  the 
triple  the  same,  ^^'lten  the  inslru- 
it  is  held  up  by  tome  one  of  the 
led  weight,  of  about  an  ounce 
y,  is  hung  upon  some  one  of  the 
the  rule,  so  as  to  produce  an  e(|iii- 
weieht  of  the  body  being  indicated 
•cale  above  referred  to. 

Dakish,  is  a  kind  of  balance 

common  use  upon  various  parts 

lent  of  Kurope.     It  consisliof  a  bal- 

ocid,  having  a  heavy  lump  or  knob 

and  a  swivel  hook  at  the  other.   The 

uiM'\i{ii  ar.-  «tivivHii.|t^  ou  the  hook, 

b'  ;>  of  whip-cord, 

t  So  (when  placed 

f),  tdJ  I  lie  goods  suspended  from  the 

i  end  are  balanced  by  the  knob  at  die 

I  weight  of  tlie  goods  is  estimaied  by 

I  of  tlie  kK)p  with  a  scale  of  divisions 

I  progress  iuii. 

BaAjir's,  or  WEiciifiic  AppABAiim. 

ni  inventions  of  llie  kind  ii 

It  unit^  the  properties  of 

■  '  •'■      •     '      ,rd.    ABC 

part  of  lis! 

A, ;  .,  ;.,.,  ,>,  ;  than  in  it> 

'»  a  fixed  fulcruna,  and  Y.  a  mo\x- 


able  suspender,  having  a  scale  and  hook  at  its 
lower  extremity;  K,  E,  G,  are  three  distinct 
places  to  whicb  the  suspender  E  H  may  be 
applied;  and  to  which  belong  respectively,  the 
three  graduated  scales  of  division,  or  weights, 
/C,  cd,  a  b.  When  the  scale  and  suspender 
are  applied  at  G,  die  apparatus  is  in  equiiibrio, 
with  the  edge  A  B  horuontal,  and  the  suspender 
cuts  die  zero  on  the  scale  ab ;  now  a  weight 
being  applied,  die  whole  apparatus  turns  about 
F,  and  the  part  towards  B  descends,  till  the  equi- 
librium is  again  established  ;  when  the  weight  of 
tlic  body  is  read  off  from  the  scale  ab,  which 
registers  to  ounces,  and  extends  to  two  pounds. 
If  the  weight  of  the  body  exceeds  two  pounds, 
and  be  less  than  eleven  pounds,  the  suspender  is 
placed  at  £,  and  when  the  upper  edge  of  the 
balance  is  horizontal,  die  weight  or  number  2,  is 
found  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  index  of  the  sus' 
pender;  if  now  weights  exceeiling  two  pounds  be 
placed  in  the  scale,  the  whole  again  turns  about 
F,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  is  shown  ou  the 
graduated  arc  cd,  which  extends  to  eleven  pounds^ 
and  registers  to  every  two  ounces. 

If  tlie  weight  of  the  body  exceeds  eleven  pounds 
the  suspender  is  bung  on  at  K,  and  the  weights 
are  ascertained  in  die  same  manner  on  the  scale 
,/*C  to  thirty  pounds,  die  subdivisions  being  on 
this  scale  quarters  of  pounds.  The  same  princ  - 
pies  would  obviously  apply  to  weights  greater 
or  less  dian  the  above.  To  prevent  mistaJie,  the 
three  points  of  support,  G,  £,  K,  are  numbered 
1,  2,  3;  and  the  corresponding  arcs  are  respec- 
tively numbered  in  the  same  manner.  When  die 
hook  is  used  instead  of  the  scale,  the  latter  is  turned 
upwards,  there  being  a  joint  at  in  for  that  purpose. 
Balance,  IIvDRUiiTATic,  an  instrument  con* 
trived  to  determine  accurately  the  specific  gravity 
of  both  solid  and  fluid  bodies.  It  is  constructed 
in  various  forms.  We  shall  describe  thul  which 
appears  to  be  the  most  accurate. — V  C  G,  fig.  2, 
u  the  stand  or  pillar  of  this  hydrostatic  balance, 
which  is  to  be  nxed  in  a  table.  From  the  top  A, 
hangs,  by  two  silk  strings,  die  horizontal  bar 
B.B,  from  which  is  suspende<l  by  a  ring  j,  the 
fine  beam  of  a  balance  b;  which  is  prevented 
from  descending  too  low  on  either  side  by  die 
gently  springing  piece  t  x  y  s,  fixed  on  the  sup- 
port M.  Tlie  harness  is  anuulated  at  o,  to  show 
distinctly  the  perpendicul.ii  position  of  the  e\a- 
roen,  by  die  small  pointed  index  fixed  above  it. 
The  strings  by  which  the  balance  is  suspended, 
passim;  over  two  pullics,  one  on  each  side  die 
piece  at  A,  go  down  to  die  bottom  on  die  other 
side,  and  arc  hung  over  die  hook  att<;  which 
hook,  by  means  of  a  screw  1',  is  moveable  about 
one  inch  and  a  quarter  backward  and  forward, 
and  therefore  die  balance  may  be  raised  ur  de- 
pressed .to  much.  But  if  a  greater  elevation  or 
ilcpreAiMon  lie  required,  the  sliding  piece  $,  which 
curries  the  screw  P,  is  readily  moved  to  any  part 
of  the  square  brass  rod  V  K,  and  fixwl  by  ineati* 
of  a  screw.  The  motion  of  the  balance  beiP>: 
diiis  ailjiisted,  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  is  as  fol- 
lows;— U  II  is  a  small  board,  fixrd  upon  thn 
piece  D,  under  die  scales  d  and  r,  and  is  move- 
able up  a;id  down  m  ii  low  slit  iti  the  pillar 
above  C|  and  faslrned  at  any  part  by  a  sctevir 
behind.     From  the  point  in  titc  middle  cl  tkt 
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bottom  of  each  scale  han^,  by  a  fine  hook,  a 
brass  wire  a  d  and  a  t.  These  pass  through  two 
holes  w  m  in  the  table.  To  the  wire  c  (/  is  sus- 
pended a  curious  cylindnc  wire,  r  «,  perforated 
at  each  end  for  that  purpose :  tliis  %vire  r  i  is 
covered  with  paper,  graduated  by  equal  divisions, 
and  ia  above  five  inches  long.  In  the  comer  of 
the  board  at  E,  is  fixed  a  hrass  tube,  on  which 
a  round  wire  A  /  is  so  adapted  as  to  move  neither 
too  tight  nor  too  free,  by  its  flat  head  I,  L'pon 
the  lower  part  of  this  moves  another  tube  Q, 
which  has  sufficient  friction  to  make  it  remain  in 
any  position  required:  to  this  is  fixed  an  index 
T,  moving  horizontally  when  the  wire  A  /  is 
turned  about,  and  therefore  may  be  easily  set  to 
the  s^raduated  wire  r  i.  To  the  lower  end  of  the 
wire  r  i  hangs  a  weight  L ;  and  to  that  a  wire  n  Ji, 
with  a  small  brass  ball  g,  about  one-fourtli  of 
an  inch  in  diair  eter.  On  the  other  side,  to  the 
wire  a  c,  hangs  a  large  glass  bubble  11,  by  a 
horse-hair.  Let  us  first  suppose  tlie  weight  L 
taken  away,  and  the  wire  p  n  suspended  from 
S :  and,  on  the  other  side,  let  the  bubble  R  be 
taken  away,  and  the  wire  F  suspended  at  c,  in 
its  room.  This  weight  F  we  suppose  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  several  parts  hanging  to  the 
other  scale  in  equilibrium  ;  at  the  same  time  that 
llie  middle  point  of  the  wire  p  n  is  at  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  vessel  O.  The  wire  p  n  is  to 
be  of  such  a  size,  tliat  the  lengtli  of  one  inch 
shall  weigh  four  grains.  Now  it  is  evident,  since 
brass  is  eight  times  heavier  than  water,  that  for 
every  inch  the  wire  sinks  :n  the  water,  it  will 
become  half  a  grain  lighter,  and  half  a  grain 
heavier  for  every  inch  it  rises  out  of  the  water : 
consequently,  by  sinking  two  inches  below  the 
middle  point,  or  rising  two  inches  above  it,  the 
wire  will  become  one  grain  lighter  or  heavier. 
Therefore,  if,  when  the  middle  point  is  at  the 
surface  of  the  water  m  equilibrium,  the  index  T 
be  set  to  the  middle  point  a  of  the  graduated 
wire  r  «,  and  the  distance  on  each  side  a  r  and  a  j 
contains  lOO  eqiiil  parts;  then,  if  in  weighing 
bodies  the  weight  is  required  to  the  lOOth  part 
of  a  ^rain,  it  may  be  easily  liad  by  proceeding  in 
tlie  following  manner :  \xX  tlie  body  to  be 
weiifhed  be  placed  in  tlie  scale  d.  Put  a  weight 
in  the  scale  r,  and  Irt  this  be  so  dtiermined  that 
one  grain  more  shall  be  too  much,  and  one  grain 
less  too  little.  Then  the  balance  being  moved 
gently  up  or  down,  by  tlie  screw  P,  the  equili- 
brium wdl  be  nicely  shown  at  «;  if  the  index  T 
be  at  the  middle  point  a  of  the  wire  r  x,  it  shows 
that  the  weights  put  into  the  scale  c  are  just  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  body.  By  this  method  we 
find  the  absolute  weight  of  the  body  :  the  rela- 
live  weight  is  found  by  weighing  it  hydrostati- 
c»lly  in  water,  as  follows  :  Instead  of  putting  the 
body  into  the  scale  c,  as  before,  let  it  hang  with 
the  weight  F,  at  the  hook  c ,  by  a  horse  hair,  aa 
at  H,  siipposing  the  ves^^el  0  of  water  were 
away.  The  equilibrium  being  then  made,  the 
index  T  standing  between  a  and  r,  nt  the  thirty- 
Kixth  ilivision,  shows  the  weiuht  >A  the  body  put 
in  to  be  I09,r>:itj  grains.  As  a  tlius  hangs,  let  it 
\v.  imnicrscil  in  the  water  of  the  vessel  ( >,  and  it 
will  iK-come  much  lighter ;  the  srale  c  will  de- 
scend till  the  bf-acj  uf  the  balance  rt^ts  un  t!ie 
lupport  X.    Then  suppose  100  gr.-t(ns  put  into 


the  scale  d  restore  the  equilibriiun  precisely,  lo 
that  the  index  T  stands  at  the  thirty-sixth  division 
above  a ;  it  is  evident  that  the  weight  of  an  equal 
bulk  of  water  would,  in  this  case,  be  exactly  1( 
grains.  In  a  similar  manner  this  balance 
be  applied  to  find  the  specific  gravity  of  liquv 
•u  IS  easy  to  conceive. 

Lukin'.s  Hydrostatic  Balance,   an 
rican    invi^ntion,    has    the    recommendation 
simplicity,   and  is   said    in    the    Report  of 
Committee  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, to  be  a  very  accurate  instrumeot.     U 
acts   on    the   principle    of  the  sieel-jr-ird ;   thet 
arms  being  at  equipoise,  when  unloaded ;  see'  fig  ^ 
III.   C  IS  the  body  whose  specific  gravity  i»  h^ 
be  weighed,  and  it  is  suspended  to  the  abo^ 
arm  of  the  instrument.     On  the  longer  arm  .^^ 
the  movable  weight  D  indicates  its  weight  i,& 
air  or  water.  When  greater  accuracy  is  require^,;^ 


a  second  weight  may  be  added  on  t)ie  long  ar^^^ 
which  ought  to  be  some  determinate  portion  ^^j 
D.  Then,  tlie  division  marked  by  the  lai>^g^ 
weight,  will  be  units,  and  Uiat  of  the  sma^^tjuTi 
tenths,  or  lOOlhs  as  it  may  be  contrived. 

CoAiE»'»  Hydrostatic  BaLaxce  is  aU(^     ^ 
instrument  of  American  invention,  upon  dtas^n^ 
principles,  but  differing  in  the  mode  of  gmdb* 
ation  :  this  being  adapted  lo  tlie  purposes  cf  fiarfi* 
ing  the  specific  gravity  of  minerals ;  and  ti 
instead  of  pointing  out  the  actual  and  reZu/ 
weights,  it  shows  at  once  their  specific  gram 
The  instrument  is  accurately  balanced  when 
loaded,  by  making  the  shorter  arm  much  In 
than  the  longer  one ;  and  the  latter  is  jgndi 
and  marked  with  numbers,   which  everywkef^ 
show  the  quotient  of  tlic  entire  length  of  !>•* 
longer  arm,  divided  by  the  distance  of  the  mir*' 
from  the  end :  thus,  at  half  the  length,  ia  maske^ 
the  numlier  1  \  at  one-third  the  number  3,  lu^ 
so  on ;  which  numbers  extend  on  the  sdle  >^ 
rattier  more  than  tweuty,  in  order  to  extend  ite^ 
use  of  the  iustrument  to  heavy  minenls. 

In  using  it,  a  weight  is  au^nded  by  a  Im^^ 
at  A,  and  the  body  under  examination  is  10  b* 
hung  by  a  horse-hair  on  the  shorter  arm,  and  li>^ 
oloiiir,  aion  the  steel-yard,  till  an  equipoiaeH<t»' 
tained,  say  at  D.     Then,  witliout  alterinf  V 
situation  on  the  beam,  tlie  body  is  to  be  vsaatnt^ 
in  water,  and  balanced  a  second  time,  by  <lalifl|l 
the  weight  C  along  the  graduated  arm,  till  iSvic 
instrument  is   found  again  in  cqailibno.    T1^ 
hook  of  this  latter  will  then  at  once  iodioitlv^ 
\\s  situation  on  tliv  scale,  the  actual  sp*die|^ 
vity  of  the  body,  water  being  coosidcMd  MWMf- 
Tlie  instrument  being  suppoaed  in  eqaililci^ 
and  B  D  and   the  weight  of  the  ooattipca* 
being  constant,  the  wei^t  of  the  body  WW 
tlie  distance  of  the  counterpoise  from  B,  by 
common  principle  of  the  lever. 

The   Bai  A.xcE  Of  ToRsiojt,  fig.  V. 
vented    by  M.  Coulomb,   to  estuaaie 
attracting  and  repelling  forces  io  elwnrscily, 
netism.  Sec.     it   consists  of  a  vertical 
thread,  the  upper  end  of  which   is  attadied  Mtf 
point  A,  its  lower  end  nrryin^  a  small  wofMe^ 
and  a  lit''  -  :.   '    '  -  '  ntal  twalis 

n»  ri.     '1  cs  ibt;^  as 

made  Id  .i< .  <j..  l....-  Lk.iv....  t  •'•  uuv  b—JWmI 
their  intensity  is  appreciated  by  the  aoflc  ol  ^ 
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,  Ukv  cause  III  it,  so  that  ihe  forces 
the  torsion  of  tlie  wire,  and  heace 
in.  Tlie  needle  is  enclosed  in  a 
ler,  to  protect  n  fmni  il»e  action  of  the 
»e  thread  is  enclosed  in  a  smaller  cylin- 
^inlo  the  brass  cover  tliereof.  On  the 
of  the  imull  cylinder  is  placed  a  di- 
-plate,  which,  with  very  lillle  friction, 
bout  ihecj'lindcr.  The  lever  which  carries 
tu$pends  the  horizontal  needle, 
lal,  and  serves  as  an  indicator, 
lisite  to  have  the  torsion  equal  to 
of  degrees.  A  circular  division 
itally  about  the  glass  cylinder, 
lo  the  needle,  measures  Uie  deviations 
i?r  v»hfn  under  excitation.  Mr.  Caven- 
tined  the  mean  density  of  the  earth 
ing  with  this  rnstrunient  the  action  of 
iKiils  of  known  dimensions  and  spe- 
ily  ;  and  companni^the  effect  with  that 
Igmvtty.  SeePhU.  Irani,  anno.  1796. 
ICE(  CouHON,  or  MoDEHK,  gene- 
1^  C0n><$t9of  a  lever  or  beam  suspended 
io  the  middle,  huving  scales  or  basins 
MMih  extremity.  The  lever  is  called  the 
^  be'iiio  ;  and  the  two  moieties  thereof, 
Bl^Jie  axis,  the  brachia  or  arms.  The 
^^^Klhe  beam  tums,  or  which  divides 
■iPBcalled  the  axis ;  and,  when  eonvi- 
rith  re{;ard  to  die  length  of  the  brachia,  is 
id  a  point  only,  and  called  die  centre  of 
;  the  handle  whereby  it  is  held,  or  by 
iVhole  apparatus  is  suspended,  is  called 
*  tb« 

to  the 

;  vquUi- 
rrjwn- 


dt»- 

icd,  ab  is  the  beam,  divided  into 
ttmchia,  or  arms,  by  the  white  spot 
t«,  which  is  tlie  axis  or  centre  of 
t,  and  c  is  the  tongue.  The  Iru- 
itch  tiic  axis  is  stispended,  is  not  re- 
this  figure,  in  order  to  render  the 
conspicuous.  It  follows  from 
pbserred,  that  in  the  Roman  ha- 
ird»  the  weight  used  for  a  couo- 
tfhut  the  point  of  application 
son  balance  the  counteq)oise 

EDiiuofiigplicaLion  the  same, 
ich  each  is  founded,  may  he 
^mderstood  from  the  general  proper* 
Sfi'  LtVF.B.  Tlie  beam  is  :i 
kimi ;  but  instead  of  resting  on 
ipcnded  by  something  fastened 
f motion:  conwquenlly  tlie  mc- 
ace  depf-ftds  on  tlie  same  theo- 
rcr.  IIenc«  as  the  quantity  of 
^Down  weii;ht  is  to  its  distance  from 
H'on,  WD  11  the  dintnnce  of  the  un- 
its  quantity  of  matter.  Thi; 
is  properly  a  hver,  whn»c  axtit 
with  an  edge  like  tliat  of  a 


knife,  and  the  other  two  dishes,  or  scales,  at  its 
extremities,  are  hung  uponed^es  of  the  satne  kind, 
which  are  tirsl  made  sharp,  and  tlien  rounded 
with  a  fine  bone,  or  a  piece  of  buff  leather.  On 
the  regular  formation  of  tliis  part,  the  excellence 
of  tlu?  instrument  essentially  depends.  When  ihe 
lever,  or  beam  of  the  balance,  is  conniidered  as  a 
mere  line,  the  two  outer  edges  are  called  points 
of  suspension,  and  the  inner  the  fulcrum.  The 
points  of  suspension  are  supposed  to  be  at  equal 
distances  from  the  fulcrum,  and  to  be  pressed 
with  equal  weights  when  loaded. 

And  now,  observe,  1.  If  the  fulcrum  be  placed 
in  the  centra  of  gravity  of  the  beam,  and  tl)e 
three  edges  be  all  in  the  same  right  line,  the  beam 
of  the  balance  will  have  no  tendency  to  one  po' 
silion  more  than  another,  but  will  rest  in  any 
position  in  which  it  may  be  placed,  whether  the 
scales  be  on  or  off,  empty  or  loaded.     2.  If  the 
centre  of  cravity  of  the  beam,  when  level,  b« 
immediately  above  tlie  fiilcmm,  it  will  overset 
by  ihe  smallest  action ;  that  is,\he  end  which  is 
lowest  will  descend  ;  and  it  will  do  this  with  the 
greater  velocity,  in  proportion  as  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  higher,  and  the  points  of  suspension 
are  less  loaded.     3.  But  if  llie  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  beam  be  immediately  below  tlie  fulcrum, 
the  beam  will  not  rest  in  any  position  but  when 
level ;  and,  if  disturbed  from  that  positum,  and 
then  left  at  liberty,  it  will  vibrate,  and  at  last 
come  to  rest  in  an  horizontal   position.     Its  Ti> 
braiions  will  be  quicker,  and  its  honzootal  ten- 
dency stronger,  the  lower  the  centre  of  gravity, 
and  the  less  the  weight  upon  the  points  of  sus- 
pension.    4.  If  tlie  fulcrum  be  below  the  line 
'joining  the  points  of  suspension,  and   these  be 
loaded,  the  beam  will  overset,  unless  prevented 
by  the  weight  of  the  beam  tending  to  produce 
an  horizontal  position,  as  in  the  Uiird  case.     In 
this  case  small  weights    will  equilibrate,  as  in 
the  former ;  a  certain  exact  weight  will  rest  in 
any  position  of  the  beam,  as  in  the  first  case ;  and 
all  greater  weights  will  cause  the  beam  to  over* 
set,  as  in  the  second.     Money  scales  are  often 
made  this  way,  and  will  overset  with  any  con- 
siderable load.     5.    If  the   fulcrum   be   above 
the  line  joining  the  points  of  suspension,  the  beam 
will  come  to  dte  horizontal  position,  unless  pre- 
vented by  its  own  weight,  as  in  the  second  case. 
If  Ihe  centre  of  gravity  be  nearly  in  the  fulcrum, 
all  the  vibrations  of  the  loaded  beam  will  be 
made  in  times  nearly  equal,  unless  the  weights 
be  very  small,  when  they  will  be  slower.     The 
vibmions    of   balances  are  quicker,    and    the 
bonzoDtal  tendency  stronger,  the  higher  the  ful- 
crum.    Finally,  in  the  proper  construction  of  the 
common  balance,  observe,  that  the  points  of  sus- 
pension  must  be  exactly  in  the  same  line  as  the 
centre  of  the  balance ;  \h%i  they  must  be  pre- 
ci.sely  equidistant  from  tliai  centre  on  either  side ; 
and  that  the  bra<  hia  must   be  as  long  as  conre- 
itienlly  they  may,  in  relation  to  their  thickness, 
and  the  weight  which  they  are  intended  to  sup- 
port ;  that  there  must  \x  as  little  friction  as  pos- 
sible in  the  motion  of  the  beam  and  scales;  and, 
lastly,  that  the  centre  of  ;iravily  of  the  benm  must 
l>e  placed  a  little  l>elow  ihe  centre  of  motion. 

The  ecjuality  of  the  atnis  of  a  balance  is  of  use, 
in  scientific  pursuits,  sayi  Dr.  lire,  chiefly  in 
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making  weights  by  bisection.  A  italance  witli 
unequal  arms  will  weigh  as  accurately  as  another 
<»f  the  same  workmanship  with  equal  arras,  pro- 
vided the  standard  weight  itself  be  first  counter- 
jjoised,  then  taken  out  of  the  scale,  and  the  thing 
»o  be  weighed  be  put  into  the  scale  and  adjusted 
against  the  counterpoise ;  or  when  proportional 
quantities  only  ate  considered,  as  in  chemical 
and  in  other  philosophical  experiments,  the  bo- 
dies and  products  under  examinatioa  may  be 
weighed  against  the  weighu,  takinf^  care  always 
to  put  the  weights  into  the  same  scale.  For  then, 
though  tlie  bodies  may  not  be  really  equal  to  the 
weights,  yet  their  proportions  among  each  other 
may  be  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  nc-curately 
so.  But  though  the  equality  of  the  arms  may  be 
well  dispensed  with,  yet  it  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary thai  their  relative  lengths,  whatever  they 
may  be,  should  continue  invariable.  For  thitt 
purpose,  it  is  necessary,  either  that  the  three 
edges  be  all  truly  parallel,  or  that  the  points  of 
suspension  and  support  should  be  always  in  the 
same  part  of  the  ea^e.  This  last  reqiiisiie  is  the 
most  easily  obtained.  The  balances  mode  in 
London  are  usually  constructe<l  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  bearing  parts  form  notches  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  edges  ;  so  that  the  scales  being 
set  to  vibrate,  all  the  parts  naturally  fall  into  the 
same  beanng.  The  balances  made  in  the  coun- 
try have  the  fulcrum  end  straight,  and  confined 
to  one  constant  bearing  by  two  side  plates.  But 
the  points  of  suspension  are  referred  to  notches 
in  the  edges,  like  the  London  balances. 

Very  delicate  balances  (continues  this  able 
writer)  are  not  only  useful  in  nice  experiments, 
but  are  likewise  much  mote  expeditious  llian 
others  in  common  weighing.  If  a  pair  of  scales 
with  a  certain  load  be  bvely  sensible  to  one-tenth 
of  a  grain,  it  will  require  a  considerable  time  to 
ascertain  the  weight  to  that  degree  of  accuracy, 
because  the  turn  must  be  observed  several  times 
over,  and  is  very  small.  But  if  no  greater  accu- 
racy were  required,  and  scales  were  used  which 
would  turn  with  the  hundredth  of  a  grain,  a  tenth 
of  a  grain,  more  or  less,  would  make  so  great  a 
diflerence  in  the  turn,  that  it  would  be  seen  ini- 
mediately. 

If  a  balance  be  found  to  turn  with  a  certain 
addition,  and  is  not  moved  by  any  smaller  weight, 
a  grt^atttr  sensibility  may  be  given  to  that  balance, 
by  pro<lucing  a  tremulous  motion  in  its  parts. 
Thus,  if  the  edge  of  a  blunt  saw,  a  file,  or  other 
similar  instrument,  be  drawn  along  any  part  of 
the  case  or  support  of  a  balance,  it  will  produce 
a  jamng,  which  will  diminish  the  friction  on  the 
moving  parts  so  much,  that  the  turn  will  be  evi- 
dent with  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  addition 
that  would  else  have  been  required.  In  this  way, 
a  beam  which  would  barely  turn  by  the  addition 
of  one-tenth  of  a  gram,  will  turn  with  one-thirtieth 
or  fortieth  of  a  grain. 

Muschenbroek,  in  his  Coars  de  Physique, 
(French  translation,  Paris,  1769)  torn.  ii.  p.  347, 
says,  he  used  an  ocular  balance  of  great  accuracy, 
which  turned  (trcbuchoit)  with  l-40tli  of  a  grain. 
The  subsunoes  he  weighed  wpre  between  200 
iod  300  grams.    Uis  liolance,  therefore,  weighed 

»o  ^•*"i7(j^  r''^*  of  the   whole;  and  would 


ascertain  such  weights  truly  to  four 
figures. 

In   the   Philosophical  Transactions,  voL 
p.  509,  mention  is  made  of  two  accurate 
of  Mr.  Bolton;  and  it  is  said  that  one 
weigh  a   pound,  and  turn  with  one-teHth 
grain.     This,   if  the   pound  be   avomlupoi*,  i*^ 

of  the  weight ;  and  shows  thai  lh<  b*.,J 

70000  *  ^ 

lance  could  be  well  depended  on  to  taax 
of  figures,  and    probably    to   five.    Tht 

weighed  half  an  otince,  and  turned  with  —r    ^ 

a  grain.     This  IS  .^^^^  of  th«  weight. 

Ill  the  same  volume,  p.  511,  a  balance  of 
Read's  is  mentioned,  wnich  readily  turned  wic» 
less  than   one  pennyweight  when   loaded  wm/i 
fifty-five  pounds,  before  the  Royal  Society;  twt 
veiy  distinctly  turned  with  four  giairu,  «1in 

tried   more   patiently.     This   is    about  "jr^ 

part  of  the  weight ;  and  therefore  ihia  baliaee 
may  be  depended  on  tn  five  places  of  6fttnt. 

Also,  page  576,  a  balance  of  Mr.  W  h(tfl>unti 
weighs  one  pennyweight,  and  is  sensibly  a&et«d 


with 


of  a  grain.    This  is< 
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2000 
the  weight. 

A  balance  belonging  to  Mr.  A!chom«  of  lk» 
Mint  in  London,  is  mentioned,  vol.  loni.  p- 
205  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  It  ^ 
true  to  three  grains  with  15lb.  an  end  If  tlw« 
were  avoirdupois  pounds,  the  weight  is  knc«at» 

— ^  -—  part,  or  to  four  places   of  figoRSi  * 

barely  five. 

A  balance  (made  by  Ramsden,  and  ninmf 
on  points  instead  of  e<iges,)  in  the  posMisiaof* 
Dr.  George  Fordyce,  is  mentioned  m  the  leTC^ 
fif^h  volume  of  the  Phdosophical  TtaiuadieM 
N\  ilh  a  load  of  £our  or  five  ounces,  a  diflensft 

I 


of  one  division  in  the  index  was  made  by 


leffi 


of  a  grain.     This  is 


1 


part  of  the  i 
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and  consequently  this  beam  will  ascertain  vA 
weiglits  to  five  pbces  of  fibres,  beside  as  tfi" 
mate  figure. 

Tlte  Royal  Society's  balance,  which  was  Itfiy 
made  by  llnmsden,  tums  on  steel  cdgo.  o^ 

f  lanes  of  polished  crystal.  '  I  was  assured,' <l^ 
>r.  Ure,  '  that  it  ascertained  a  weight  to  w 
scven-miUiontli  part.  I  was  not  preMirt  tf  te 
trial,  which  must  have  requi'-'"'    --''^-ii  mrtm 

Eatience,  as  llie  point  of  su' 
ave  moved  over  much  more 
an  inch  in  the  first  half  minute ;  but,  froBi  < 
trials  which  I  saw,  I  think   it  prol>»ble 
may  be  used  in  general  practice  to  tlct 
weights  to  five  places  and  l»elter. 

Balance,  in  ichthyology,  or  the  bakmcc' 
See  S«jfAi.v5. 

Baiascf,,  in  the  woollen   mAnafiictttTV, < 
machine  invented  by  the  Rw.  W.  LQdlara- 
thread  is  made  inui  skeuis  of  the  mm 
and  the  fineness  of  it  i»  dcnominaicil  fi<oal 
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which  go   to   a    pound ;  Uie 

iag  about  twelve  to  the  pound,  and 

\y  lixty.  This  machine  is  desiifned 

■keins,  in  order  to  delermine  their 

ffeneness.     It  resembles  the  beam  of  a 

lir  of  scales ;  at  one  end  of  it  i%  fixed 

lied  the  cotinterpoihe,and  at  theolher 

, ;  in  sorting,  the  stein  to  be  examined 

the  hook,  and  sinks  down   more  or 

^lo  Its  weight,  till  the  counterpoise, 

It :    and  then   the  index  or 

A,  points  out  on  a  gradual  arch, 

[■kciiu  of  that  sort  which  go  to 

Ulasck  of  a  Clock  or  Watch,  is  that 
r-.Mil:iiKS  ihe  beats.  The  circular  part 
<  'ii  ilie  rim.  and  its  spindle 

>itg  to  it  also  two  pallets  or 
in  the  fangs  of  the  crown-wheel ; 
iie&,  tiiai  strong  stud  in  which  the 
verge  plays,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  crown-wheel  runs,  is 
i»ce  :  the  wrought   piece  which 
ttaUoce,  and  in  which  the  upper  pivot 
lys,  is  the  cock;  and  the  small 
pocket  watches  is  called  the 
I  noLiun  of  a  balance,  as  well  as 
lum,  bein<;  alternate,  while  the 
rlieels  is  coiislanily  in  one  di- 
ubrious  that  some  art  must  be  used 
late  the  one  to  the  otiier.  When  llie 
has  given  the  balance  a  motion 
it  roust  quit  it,  that  it  may  |;;:et 
oppo«ite  direction.    The  ba- 
tbus  escaping  from  the  looth 
or  the  tooth  esciiping  from  Ihe  ba- 
given    to   the    general    construction 

_  BTDCnt 

irendoti  of  the  pendulum,  clocks 
an  horiiontil  balance,  having 
phased  through  two  holes, 
I  and  down ;  and  that  sus- 
string  passed  through  a 
tened  at  both  ends,  so  as 
;le*  with  the  axis  itself.    Con- 
baUnce  revolved  in  one  di- 
iog  was  wound  upon  tlie  verge, 
ibortened,  raised  it  tip  until  the 
balance  had  overcome  the  force  of 
aAtt  which   it  revolved  the  contrary 
led  to  perform  a  similar  ascent 
:ihe  ftritiK  the  opivosite  way. 

r  l*owF.ii,  in  the  poli- 
'I,  and   is  maintained 
.ii  nations,  as  iheir  cir- 
land  intfft^t  may  require.     Hie  pre- 
t  balance  of  jiower  has  generally 
JHiio^  of  such  a  degree  of  cqu:*- 
rcri  uf  Europe,  in  general,  as 
^y    Ktiurmuus   accumulation  of 
tempt  at  universal    monarchy, 
Ittij  one  ot"  il)em.  To  preserve  il>is 
ch  blood  has  been  shed,  and  money 
the  nrvolution  of  1C88;  but  the  re- 
Franci-,  and  die  wars  arising  out  of 
riessiy  deranged  all  former  tlieorems 
upon  t^ii»  subject     Hobertson 
ktonan«  have  said,  that  the  principle 
i-e  of  power  was  a  discovery  of  tlie 


iifteenlh  century,  made  by  the  Italian  politician* 
on  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIII,  Against  such 
'Statements  we  might  adduce  ihe  arguments  oi 
Hume  and  others,  who  have  traced  in  ancient 
times  vastly  more  rehned  notions  of  policy  than 
any  that  dictated  the  Italian  defensive  league. 
It  was  not,  in  truth,  to  any  such  single  event  that 
the  balancing  system  owed  either  its  origin,  or 
its  refinement ;  but  to  the  progress  of  society, 
which  placed  tlie  whole  states  of  Europe  in  llie 
same  relative  situation  in  which  the  states  of 
Italy  were  at  that  period;  and  taught  them  not 
to  wait  for  an  actual  invasion,  but  to  see  a 
Charles  at  all  times  in  every  prince  or  common- 
wealth tliat  bhould  manifest  the  least  desire  of 
change.     See  Edinbtu-gh  llcvitw,  vol.  I.  p.  354. 

Balance  of  Thadc  Tiiat  which  is  com- 
monly meaut  by  the  balance  of  trade,  is  the  re- 
lative quantity  of  foreign  commodities  compared 
with  the  exporlatiua  of  home  productions  or 
manufacturer.  And  it  has  been  reckoned  that 
tlie  nation  which  exports  most  of  its  own  com- 
modities, has  tlie  advantage  of  the  balance  of 
trade.  The  reason  is,  that,  if  its  own  commodi- 
ties be  of  a  greater  value  than  are  imported,  tlie 
balance  of  that  account  must  be  made  up  in  bul- 
lion or  money ;  and  the  nation  grows  so  much 
richer,  as  the  balance  of  that  account  amounts  to. 
But  this  reasoning  admits  of  manyqualihcations, 
See  CouuERCE  and  Economy,  PoLincAL. 

BALANCERS,  orFoiZEUSj  in  entomology,  fin 
French,  balanciers,  and  the  halteres  of  Linn&'us), 
denoting  those  Utile  filamentous  bodies  which 
terminate  in  a  round,  truncated,  or  oval  capitu- 
lum,  or  knob ;  and  of  which  one  is  placeid  on 
each  side  of  all  the  dipterous  or  two-winged  in- 
sects, under  a  small  scale  below  the  wing.  In 
different  genera  these  vary  a  little  in  respect  of 
situation,  and  are  also  of  larger  or  smaller  size, 
in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  insect,  in 
dinerent  kinds. 

BALANCIER,  a  machine  used  in  the  striking 
of  coins,  medals,  counters,  and  the  like.  See 
Coinage. 

Balancing,  among  seamen,  the  contract- 
ing a  sail  into  a  narrower  compass,  in  a  storm,  by 
retrenching  or  folding  up  a  part  of  it  at  one  cor- 
ner :  this  metliod  is  used  in  contradistinction  to 
rvtifing,  which  is  common  to  all  the  principal 
sails;  whereas  batanting  is  peculiar  to  lew,  such 
as  tlie  mizen  of  a  ship,  and  the  main-sail  of  those 
vessels  wherein  it  is  extended  by  a  boom.  See 
Boom  and  HEEr.  The  balance  of  Ute  mizen  it 
thus  performed :  the  mizen  yard  is  lowered  a 
little,  then  a  small  portion  of  sail  i.s  rolled  up  at 
the  peek  or  upper  corner,  and  fastened  to  the 
yard  about  one-hfih  inward  h-omthe  outer  end  or 
yard-arm,  toward  the  mast.  See  Mizen.  A  buuin 
iniiin-sait  is  balanced,  after  all  its  reels  are  taken 
in,  by  rolling  up  a  similar  portion  of  the  hind- 
most or  aftmost  lower  comer,  called  the  clue,  and 
fastening  it  strongly  to  the  boom,  having  previ- 
ously wrapped  a  piece  of  old  canvass  round  the 
part  (which  is  done  in  both  casesj  to  prevent  the 
sail  from  being  fretted  by  the  cord  which  fastens  it. 

BALANITES,  in  natural  history,a  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  a  stone,  seeming  to  have  beea 
of  tlie  semipdlucid  gems.  They  desi^ribt  two 
species  of  it;  the  one  yellow,  and  the  other 
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^reen,  but  eacri  naving  veins  of  a  llanie  colur. 
Their  descriptions  are  too  slioit  for  us  to  a-scerlairi 
Vfhat  stolie,  among  those  known  at  this  lime, 
<llWv  meant.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  the 
'farpw  judaicus,  on  account  of  it»  acorn-like  Bgurt; 
and  size.  • 

BALANOIDES,  in  conchology,  a  species  of 
lepa$,  with  a  conic  truncated  smooth  shell,  and 
obtuse  operculum.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  Donov, 
ii.c.  Tijis  IS  balanus  parvus  ^oilgaris  of  Peliver ; 
and  a  variety  of  it  with  a  lon^  tubxilar  stalk  is 
described  by  Da  Costa,  Pennant,  and  Donov. 
Brit.  Shells,  Dr.  Leach  includes  the  whole  of  this 
species,  with  additional  ones,  in  his  class  corrhi- 
pedes. 

BALANUS,  l3a\avoc,  in  anatomy,  is  used  for 
the  glans  penis,  and  sometimes  for  the  clitoris. 

Balanus  Myrepsica,  in  the  materia  medica, 
the  oily  acorn.  The  whole  nut  is  of  s.  purpng 
quality  ;  and  the  dry  pressing  or  powder,  after 
the  oil  is  taken  out  is  of  a  cleansing  and  drying 
nature. 

BALAO,  a  riTer  of  the  province  of  Guayaquil, 
ID  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  which  runs  into  the 
sea,  in  the  Rulf  of  that  name. 

BALASFALVA,  or  Blasenburc,  a  town  of 
Trantylvania,  in  the  county  of  Kockelbunj,  at 
the  conflux  of  the  Great  and  Little  Kockel,  hav- 
ing a  castle,  and  being  the  residence  of  a  bishop 
of  the  united  Greek  church  of  VVallachians. 

BALASOIIE,  a  sea-port  of  Asia,  on  the  north- 
west of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  four  miles  from  the 
sea  by  land,  but  twenty  by  the  windings  of  its 
river,  tlie  Booree  Bellaun,  which  produces  plenty 
of  Ash.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  100  tons. 
Here  tlie  pilot  of  Calcutta  waits  the  arrival  of 
vessels:  and  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese 
all  had  factories  here  m  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
it  was  ceded  to  the  Mdliratias  in  1751,  bitt  in 
*803  given  up  by  the  Nagpore  Rajah  to  the 
English.  Balasore  is  in  the  province  of  Orissa, 
110  miles  south-west  from  Calcutta. 

BjVLATITI,  in  natural  history,  a  name  given 
by  ilie  peonle  of  the  Philippine  islands  to  a  spe- 
cies of  bmls,  by  the  flight  of  which  they  divine 
the  event  of  things- 

BAI^TON,  a  lake  of  Hunipiry,  between  the 
counties  of  Szalad,  Wesprim,  and  Schumeg,  five 
miles  south  of  Siuhl-VVeissenburg.  It  is  nearly 
40  miles  lonp,  and  from  one  to  four  broad,  formed 
originally  by  the  river  Szala,  and  augmented  by 
a  number  of  other  streams.  The  water,  tt  ;s  saitJ, 
may  be  preserved  for  nearly  two  years  without 
putrefaction.  It  contains  some  tish  as  well  as 
birds  of  rare  occurrence,  wliich  are  boutjlit  up 
for  exportiition.  The  Austrian  government  have 
Utely  projected  an  union  between  this  lake  and 
the  Danube,  by  a  caoal,  but  the  ivorks  proceed 
slowly. 

BALAT0V%  or  Bat.ascbcv,  the  capital  of 
a  circle  in  the  government  of  Saratov,  in  Eu- 
ropean ilussin.  To  the  north  are  extensive  fo- 
rtsLs,  and  to  the  south  almost  interminable  heaths, 
or  steppes.  Il  is  situated  on  the  Khoper,  which 
falh  into  the  Don.  Ninety  miles  west  of  Saratov, 
and  634  south-east  of  St.  f'etersbui'gh. 

B.\Ij^CsTLV,  or  Hii  /ii-stim;s:  from  /3aXwv- 
%uov,  m  phririiiacy,  ihe  flowers  of  the  wild  poine- 
grnnaie,  which  are  very  rough  lo  the  tongue  iiud 


palate,  and  very  astringent ;  on  tiiat 
are  frequently  used  in  diarrhcBas,  henvi 

BAtAirsTiNFS  in  botany.     SeePcHj 

BA  LAYAN,  a  province  of  Manilla, 
city  of  Manilla,  and  extending  along  the  i 
the  east  side  of  the  island,  a  little  \kj4 
bay  of  Balangas,  There  were  formeil 
mines  in  it,  but  they  have  been  long  sin^ 
doned.  i| 

B A LBASTRO,  a  town  o(  .\  '^n 

near  the  junction  of  the  Vero  , 

a  population  of  5000,  and  a  diLj.v....'  ....  ji 
tion  of  170  parishes.     Tanning  is  the  CM 
suit  here.  Thirty  miles  L.  N.E.  of  Santgt 
47  north-west  of  Barcelona,  ' 

BALBEC,  or   Baalbeck,  a  city  of; 
Syria,  anciently  Ileliopolis,  and  called 
Arabians,  The  Wonder  of  Syna.     It  it  ( 
at   the   foot   of  Anti-Libanus,   on    tlie  ' 
where   the  mountain   terminaie*   in   thl 
thirty-seven  miles  north  of  Damascus, 
veiling  to  it  from  tlie  south,  it  is  seen  oi  ' 
distance  of  a  league  and  a  half,  behind 
of  walnut-trees,  over  the  verdant  tops 
apjx-.Trs  a  white  edging  of  domes  and 
Il  has  a  ruined  wall,  flanked  with  square 
which  ascends  the  declivity  to  ''■■■■  •    'tj 
low  wall  permits  a  view  of  ' 
and  heaps  of  ruins  which  arc  i 
pendages  of  every  Turkish  city  ;  but  w 
cipally  attracts  attention  is  a  Lirge  t-difii 
lefl,  whose  lofty  walls  and  rich  columtu 
it  as  having  been  amongst  tlie  most  *pl 
ancient  temples.     The  spparcnl  leoftt 
edifice  was  about  900  feel,  and  its  w 
Tlie  entrance  to  the  pronaos,  or  poi 
a  row  of  twelve  columns,  fljnkfd  by 
namente<l  with  pilaslei^.     It  wj»» 
a  magnificent  flight  of  steps,  of  w 
but  few  remains.     The  interior  of 
choked  up  with  heaps  of  rums,  t)ut  lh 
surmounted,  lead  to  an  heXiii;onal 
feet  diameter,  strewed  wiih  broken 
lumns,   mutilated   capitals,  wrecks 
bases,  and  other  archiieciural    and 
fragments.    The  buildings  in  il>is  tad 
joining  court  appear  to  have  been  a 
for   academies    and    lodgings    for   tbe 
Through  an  opening  at  the  end  of  Uit* 
vast  perspective  of  ruin*,  which  Ate  ' 
from  the  ton  of  a  slopO  tl.  , 
case,    whicli  communui 
court,  .350  fe«l  long  and  .■■;'■.<  «m 
of  the  court  are  six  enormous  coli 
the  left  is  another  row  of  columns 
the  peristyle  to  the  boiiy  of  the 
buildings  to  the  right  and  left  form 
iery,  which  is  divided  into  seven 
of  the  great  wings  or  lateral  butl 
extremity  of  this  court  is  the  ccU  of 
temple  itself,  where  urc  the  btfofc>- 
colossal  columns.    Tlieir  shafts  idi 
two   feet  in  circurofertnce,    and 
height ;  and  the  whole  height  of  tW 
Corinthian)  nearly    seveniy-two    feet, 
iiinining  the  circumjarenl  site,  «  txiit 
was  discover«<l,  arranged  in    a 
matic  form  lof  '270  fc«t  in  letigiS, 
width,    This  U'k  of  columns 
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of  the  temple,  which  was  decaatyle 
J)  in  front,  with  nineteen  columns 
of  itie  fourth  or  peripteral  order  of 
It  its  mtercolumniations  do  not  ac- 
ly  of  the  five  species  described  in 
"  Viiruvius.  Tliese  buildings  are  all 
ithtan  order,  with  the  exception  of 
il  eleraiionf,  which  are  of  the  Com- 
'  second  temple  is  situated  near  the 
'part  of  the  city,  upon  ao  irregular 
I  19  p$«udodipleraI,  and  does  not  appear 
been  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  and  court 
Kner.  It  ii,  however,  in  a  better  state  of 
Bb.  having  very  lately  e:g;ht  columns  in 
Iw  thirteen  in  flank,  of  the  Corinthian 
Hieir  shafts  are  about  sixteen  feet  in  ctr- 
f,  and  forty-four  in  height. 
Jjo  possesses,  in  the  southern  part 
I  cin^uljr  trmple, differing  in  every  re- 
the  precepts  of  \'itruviu3:  its  lower 
for  a  Greek  church.  Its  plan  is 
rhimsical,  and  all  its  details  present  a 
(hitectural  anomalies, 
litectural  remains  of  the  ancient 
Itore  rich  in  decoration  than  those  of 
sofiitt^  and   ceilin;zs  of  the  pe^ 

lelled  in  lozenge  forms,  with  repre- 

itt  of  Jupiter  and   his  eagle,  l.eda  and 
if  Diana  with  her  bow  and  crescent,  and 

rts  in  the  costume  of  emperors  and 
All  the  members  of  the  interior  en- 
are  loaded  with  a  profusion  of  orna- 
Thtf  archjvolts,  the  heads  of  the  niches, 
te  of  Utc  principal  order,  are  covered 
c  most  sumptuous  embellish  men  ts  of 
tL  The  interior  columns  are  all  riuted, 
B^of  ihe  exterior  plain.  Ur.  Vococke 
^■lat  nottiing  can  be  finer  than  the  en- 
Hk  threat  temple.  Almost  all  the  mem- 
^■riched  with  sculptural  representations 
'iT%  and  fruit,  and  the  frieze  with  ears  of 
if  admirable  execution.  According  to 
,  the  walls  of  tlie  smaller  temple  suffered 
boa  Ihf  earthquake  of  1759;  which  is 
by  our  countryman,  who,  in  1784, 
X  columns  of  the  great  temple  stand- 
ne,  which  were  erect  in  1751; 
out  of  twenty-nine  lielonging  to 
le.  The  rapacity  of  the  Turks 
triLutcd  to  tlifiir  destruction,  from 
of  possessing  the  iron  pins  and 
which  the  huj^e  blocks  of  masonry 

iiveneM,  indeed,  of  the   stones   and 

If  bie  I*  not  the  least  remarkable  fea- 

rains.      No   modem   mechanical 

it  i<  said,  could  convey  such  masses 

li«tance  into  tlieir  present    positions. 

twenty-eight  to  thirty-five  feet  long, 

depth,  form  the  second  layer  of  the 

(hie  u  even  fifty-tune  feel  long 

deep. 

"of  the  erection  of  these  edifices 
.......r.Qf,  \fy^  in  entire  obscurity. 

.  from  the  similarity  of  their 

-lO   Palmyra  edifices,  would 

>t  probable.     Here  is  the  same 

irecian  fonns  with  Asiatic  adom- 

'laxariaut  duplay,  the  tame  fantas* 


tical  ornaments,  united  with  occasional  grandeur 
of  design  and  boldness  of  execution. 

The  town  now  inhabited  is  small  and  mean, 
but  about  four  miles  in  circuit.  The  population 
has  been  for  a  lone:  period  gradually  decreasing  . 
the  town  was  computed,  in  1751,  to  contain  5000, 
and  in  1784,  to  contain  only  1200  poor  and  in- 
dolent inhabitants,  cultivating  a  little  cotton, 
maize,  and  waiter-melons,  for  their  subsistence. 
History  has  preserved  but  few  traces  of  this 
place.  Aboill  140  years  lieforc  the  lime  of  An- 
toninus Pius,  it  was  i^rrisoned  by  Koman  troops. 
Some  writers  state  that  he  erected  the  principal 
part  of  the  present  edifice  on  the  site  of  one  more 
ancient.  Under  Conslantine  it  was  neglected,  and 
the  great  temple  soon  after  converted  into  achurch: 
thus  it  was  appropriated  until  the  irruption  of  the 
Arabs,  when  it  fell  rapidly  into  decay.  After  a 
vigorous  defence,  the  town  was  taken  by  tha» 
nation,  under  Abu  Obeidaii,  a  commander  of  the 
caliph  Omar.  In  1401  it  was  taken  by  Tamer 
lane.  An  earthquake,  in  1759,  nearly  com 
pleied  its  destruction.  Distant  forty  miles 
W.N-VV.  of  Damascus,  and  1 10  S.  of  Aleppo. 

BALBINUS,  Decimus  Ca;lius,  emperor  of 
Rome,  was  elected  by  the  senate,  A.  D.  237,  but 
massacred,  along  with  his  colleague,  Maxiinus, 
soldiers. 

BALBO  (Vasco  Nunes  de),  a  Caslilian ;  a 
celebrated  navigator,  and  one  of  the  first  disco- 
verers of  .South  .\menca.  He  was  beheaded  bj 
the  Spanish  govenor  of  St  Mary,  through  jealou' 
of  his  growing  reputation,  in  1517,  aged  forty 
two. 

BALBU'CINATE,  r.  n.  From  LaL  balhutio. 
to  stammer  in  speaking.  Diet. 

BALBUL,  in  ornithology,  a  species  of  Anas, 
or  duck  having  a  black  beak,  and  spot  on  the  wing, 
above  obliquely  green,  beneath  obliquely  blaok 
Forsk.  Fn.  Arab. 

BALBUS  (Lucius  Cornelius  Tlieopluines), 
was  born  at  Cadiz,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  valor  in  the  war  carried  on  by  the  Romans  in 
Spain  against  Sertorius  and  the  Lusitanians,  on 
which  account  Pompey  gave  him  the  privileges 
of  a  Roman  citizen.  He  was  consul  in  the  7l4th 
year  of  Rome,  and  was  the  first  foreigner  on 
whom  that  dignity  was  conferred.  He  was  the 
friend  of  Pompey,  C»sar,  Crassus,  and  Cicero. 

BALBUSARDIJS,  in  ornithology,  the  narae 
used  by  authors,  for  the  bird  called  in  English 
the  bald  buzzard.  It  is  of  tlie  long-winged 
hawk  kind,  and  has  been  described  by  Aldrovan- 
dus  and  some  other  authors,  under  tlie  name 
of  the  Halistus  and  Mor])hnus,  two  species  of 
the  eagle.  It  frequents  the  shores  of  ponds  and 
rivers,  and  sometimes  of  the  sea,  where  it  preys 
on  fish.  It  builds  on  the  ground  among  reeds, 
and  lays  three  or  four  large  white  eggs,  nearly 
as  big  as  hens'  eirgs. 

BALBUTlATli,  ». «.  The  tame  with  balbu- 
cinote. 

BALCAIRN,  a  place  in  Perthshire,  in  tJie 
parish  of  Clunie,  which  some  antiquarians  sup- 
pose to  have  been  tlie  scene  of  the  decisive  battle 
between  Agncola  and  Cia1g-.icus. 

BALCAN(iUAL  (Walter),  an  eminent  Scot- 
tish divine,  who  attended  James  I.  to  lijngland, 
and  at  Oxford  took  the  degree  of  D.D.     Ho 
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became  his  majesty's  chaplain,  master  of  the  Sa- 
voy, and  representative  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
at  the  synod  of  Dort  He  was  appointed  dean  of 
Rochester  in  1625,  and  of  Durham  in  1G39. 
During  the  rebellion  he  underwent  many  hard- 
ships, being  obliged  to  fly  from  place  to  place. 
He  died  on  Christmas  day,  1645,  at  Chirk  castle 
in  Denbighshire ;  he  wrote.  Epistles  concerning  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  and  the  Declaration  of  King 
Charles  I.  coaceming  the  late  tuniulti  in  Scotland, 
folio,  1630. 

BALCARRA,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
coxinty  of  Mayo,  11-5  miles  from  Dublin. 

BALCARHY,  a  free  port  on  tlie  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  in  the  Stewartry  of  Galloway,  and 
parish  of  Rerwick.  It  is  naturally  a  safe  and 
commodious  harbour. 

BALCHRISTIE;  Gael.  ».  e.  the  town  of 
Christian;  a  village  of  Fifeshire,  in  the  parish  of 
Newbumi,  anciently  tjiven  to  the  Culdees,  by  king 
Malcolm  III.  and  his  r^ueen  St.  Margaret.  Tra- 
dition reports  that  the  first  Christian  church  in 
Scotland  was  built  m  this  villae^e. 

BALCK,  a  town  of  Tsbeck  Tarlary,  on  tite 
ft^ontiers  of  Persia,  200  miles  south  of  Bokhara. 

BA1.CLUIT11A,  a  settlement  in  the  south 
part  of  Kentucky,  oo  the  west  side  of  Big  Sandy 
river. 

BALCO'NY,  n,  i.  Fr.  balcon;  lul.  balcone, 
a  frame  of  iron,  wood,  or  stone,  before  the  win- 
dow of  a  room. 

Then  pleuure  came,  who,  liking  not  the  fubion. 
Began  to  maka  balconie»,  terrace*. 
Till  the  had  weakcn'd  all  by  alteration.  Herbert. 

When  dirtjT  waters  from  halcomoi  drop, 

And  dext'raua  damsels  twirl  the  sprinkling  mop. 

Gay. 

Baixosy  in  a  ship,  denotes  a  gallery  either 
covered  or  open,  made  abaft,  eitiier  for  orna- 
ment or  convenience  of  the  captain's  cabin. 

BALD',  adj.       ">      Welch  to/,  wanting  hair. 

Bald'lv,  tu/t'.     SA   bare   surface   which    is 

U  A  i.p'n  ESS,  n.  J.*  usually  covered  or  fledged 
by  nature.  In  tlie  human  species  this  is  usually 
the  effect  of  time,  vexation,  fever,  or  cutaneous 
disease  of  the  purt^,  or,  as  some  say,  the  dryness 
of  the  brain.  It  is  figuratively  employed  to  de- 
note whatever  u  inelegant  and  meagre  of  thought, 
iu  literary  composition  or  verbal  discourse ;  what- 
ever is  mean,  undignified  and  valueless,  in  cha- 
racter and  duposiiion. 

Come  hilhci  goodman  hold  pate.      Do  yoa  know  me? 

Shaiupenre, 

Why  yoM  bald  paled  lying  nscal,  yim  tnutl  l>c 
bouded  miut  you  !  td. 

Uad'-r  ail  oak.  whnsc  bntigUs  were  mosa'd  with  Kff, 
And  bi|(h  la]>  bald  with  dry  aiittquity.  Id, 

Tbit  ftnJcf  iinjoiniitd  chat  of  bit,  my  lord, 

I  ftunwi-rcd  indirrcUy.  td. 

What  cboulit  the  people-  do  with  thetr  httld  tribune*  f 
On  whom  drprndiog,  ibeir  obedience  fail* 
To  th'  greater  bench.  Id. 

He  should  imitaie  Ciuar,  who,  bccanae  hi*  head 
was  hald,  covered  that  defect  with  Uarcl».       Adduim 

Hobbes,  in  the  preface  lo  hit  own  bald  translation , 
b«;iiu  tb«  praiM  of  Homer  where  he  ahould  have 
loded  ii.  Drjfdai'*  PMm,  Prrfae», 

And  that,  thou^  tabour'd,  line,  muM  hold  appear, 
T^  briap  oncraufni  tuusick  to  ih«  car.         Cttnh. 


Baldvess  occurs  chiefly  on  the  nncipttL    It 

difien  from  alopecia,  acea,  ophiasis,  and  tiaa, 
as  lliese  all  anse  from  some  vices  in  the  nutrittou* 
humor;  baldness,  from  the  defect  of  it     \STiea 
the  eye-lids  shed  their  hair,  it  is  exiled  \  ptilosis. 
Among  the  causes  of  baldness,  immoderate  rvsawf 
is  reputed  one  of  the  chief:  old  age  usually  bria|l 
it  on  of  course  ;  and  it  frequently  resolts  from 
violent  fevers.     Eunuchs  and  women  are  aliogit 
always  free  from  it,  and  Aristotle  says  that  it 
never  can  precede  the  age  of  puberty.  Herodotoi, 
iii.  12,  says  the  Egyptiaiu  seldom  went  bald, 
because  tliey  shaved  their  heads  from  chiidhoMt 
and  thus  hardened  them  in  the  sun  1     C'lrsf 
(bald),  among  the  Romans,  was  a  term  of  tt- 
imjach.     Thus  Juvenal  calls  Donutian,   calrof 
Kcro.     The  later   Romans,   however,   seeo  to 
have  been  reconciled  to  baldness ;  for  we  fiod . 
among  tltem  a  kind  of  officers,  or  servants,  called 
glabralores  or  glabniri,   whose  business  w«»  to 
take  off  the  hair  from  all  parta,  even  from  Ik 
bead.    In  an  ancient  inscription  there  ismenliM 
made  of  one  Diophantus,  TI.  C.tSARIS  oiu 
NATOB  GLABR.  that  is,  OtTiator  Glabrarius.   We 
have  seen  it  somewhere  observed  that  the  Bft- 
jority  of  Englishmen,  above  forty,  areiDoieor 
less  bald.    Bufibn  observes  that  the  crown  of  tfat 
head,  and  the  space  immediately  above  th«  te^ 
pies,  are  the  parts  which  first  become  bald;b<t 
that  the  hair  below  the  temples,  and  oo  the  i> 
ferior  part  of  the  back  of  the  head,  seldom  Ufa 
off.     He  also  adds,  that  baldness  is  pecularlB 
men.     In  its  early  stages  nutritives,  particulvl; 
a  lea  made  of  abrotonum,  southernwood,  but 
been  advised  to  be  applied  to  the  TtKMS  of  tit 
hair. 

BALDACANIFER,or  BALCAjfiFER,  nUBi- 
ard-bearer ;  chiefly  in  the  ancient  order  of  knit^ 
Templars. 

BAI/DACIIIN,  Fi.i.  Ital.  iaW«Aijw,ap« 
of  architecture,  in  form  of  a  canopy,  supportfJ 
with  columns,  and  serving  as  a  covering  to  tf 
altar.  It  properly  signifies  a  rich  silk,  /)«  Cc^ 
and  was  a  canopy  carried  over  the  hovt. 

BALnxcHiN,     Baldarin,      lULotsrx.    or 
Bauldekin,  in  middle-age  writers,  a  rict*  l*i 
of  cloth  made  of  gold  warp  and  siK 
ously  figured.    It  took  the  denom>i 
being  formerly  brought  into  these  counirii*  n»oi 
Baldacio,  or  baby  Ion. 

Bald-Buzzard,    in    omitliology,    lb* 
given  by  Willoughby  and  odiers  lo  tfac 
Haluctos,  or  Osprey.      It  is  the  balbuizui 
Buffon.     See  BAt.BL'SAttDi's. 

Bald  KACLt,  or  SniVinL'Stiruu  \'.4lb» 
upon  the  fronlior*  ■ 
sylvania,  about  2>'^ 

U  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  t-tum  %a  ^ 
rugged  mountains,  called  tite  C^uiow  tidK*;  ■■ 
on  the  west  liy  the  Bald  Eagle,  o*  NVam* 
mountains,  and  is  a  pleasant  vale,  liaviog  \ 
stone  bottom,  about  nve  miles  wide  ;  its  u 
abounds  with  lead-ore,  and  showa  li^m  cf 
coal.  Tlie  rurio«ily  of  this  place  it  lll« 
which  absurb  several  of  the  largest  tt: 

the  valley,  and  irfker  conrr -  ii....,,  gcT«nlail 

under  ground,  return  \\:>  '  ■>  l>i«  m^ImI 

Himce  lu  name  of  Smki.  ,     , ....;  V>U»y.    Va 
most  remarkable  of  (hvM  a  t^U»l  tb«  itiA 
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rh  run  close  upon  the  roaJ  from  the 
I  fort  ;  being  a  deeji  liollow  fonned  in 
)rock,%bout  thirty  feet  wiiie,  covered 
booy  ardi,  and  giving;  passage  lo  a  fine 
if  water,  which  enters  the  moulJi  of  a 
OBre,  whose  exterior  aperture  is  sufficient 
t  tk  shallop  with  her  sails  full  spread. 
itdAi  of  this  cave,  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
e,  are  timber,  bodies  and  brandies  of 
c.  which,  bein,*  lodtced  »ip  to  the  roof  of 
ige^  stiow  that  the  water  rises  to  the  top 
lesbea.  'Hie  cave,  extending  about  forty 
'idens  itito  a  l3r>;;e  kind  of  room,  at  the 
of  which  b  a  vortex,  whcK  the  water 
\iibirt[>ool,  and  absorbs  pieces  of  float- 
itf,  which  are  instauOy  conveyed  out 
L  From  tlie  top  of  the  Bald-eagtf 
M  is  a  fine  prospect  of  tliose  of  the 
fty. 
Fvctc.  a  river  of  the  United  States 
four  miles  north-west,  and  falls 
.mna. 
Lao  Li.  CasxK,  a  head  water  of  the 

DERDASH,  «.».  &i7.a.  Probably  of 
b,  bold,  and  dtuli,  to  mingle ;  any  thing 
I  iBMlber  without  judf^menl;  rude  mix- 
witBti  discourse.  The  verb  is  derived 
eaaiiB,asd  siipiifies  to  mix  or  adulterate 
nc.  Elalderd^,  in  its  primary  «ense, 
7  MgBilied  the  froth  or  foam  made  by 
in  dathing  their  bails  backwards  and 
I  in  bot  water. 

■Mill  bo  mora  live  under  the  yoke  of  the 
hm  (kair  Iwada  wubed  ysilh  bis  bnbbly 
rkafktn  UtdtrJuk.  NaOte,  Lmlen  tiuffe. 

l^piBH  ny  frrehold,  my  inheritance, 
■ft  HCk  AaUrrduaA,  or  boany  clabber  * 

Hen  Joiuon, 

tis  racb  m  dieach  of  baUfrdatK. 
Btaumont  and  Fletcher. 

i  Bk*d,  an  island  at  the  moutliof  Cape 
i|r,  Notih  Carolina.  A  light-house  was 
ha*  tn  December  1794 ;  four  miles 
V.  of  Cape  Fear. 

•  Ulid,  the  louth'West  part  of  West  Bay, 
liitnrt  (f(  Maine. 

(Hi  :  on  the  north-western  shore 

rici,  .sound.      Long.  198' 18" 

ft4    1  >   .> 

llnD,  a  promontory  of  New  Holland, 
X)  ktl  bigii,  on  the  sonth-wesi  coast,  at 
dl  of  Riog  George's  sound.  Branches 
apfMtiiog  Uuough  the  surface  of  the  top, 
M9  fiat  to  •  conjecture  that  this  proroon- 
«fged  from  the  tea.      Long.    1 18'^   E., 

m  (Bernard),  an  Italian  mathematician 
I,  born  at  I'rbino  in  15.53.  He  studied 
I  izm)  afterwards  became  mathematician 
dake  of  Guastallu.  lie  wrote  seTcral 
(  poems  in  the  Italian  lan^^uuge,  and 
id  IIm!  workj  of  various  ancient  maiht*- 

•  taAO  llial  langu;^{t'.     He  died  in   ICir. 
'  Matbeniaticiaai  were  printed  in 

Mehn  Anthony),  aa  Italian  iioblt^ 
PlBMada,in  1654      Ucwisamrin 


of  fftal  learning,  and  employed  as  ambassador 
iil  different  courl?  of  Europe,  lie  was  also  at 
the  congress  of  Utrecht,  lie  made  a  largo  collec- 
tion of  curiusities  and  books  ;  a  catalogue  of 
which  was  printed  iu  the  Italian  Literary  Journal. 
He  died  in  1725. 

BALDINUCCI  (Philip),  of  Florence  ;  a  con- 
noisseur in  the  polite  arts,  and  the  continuator 
of  Vasari's  lives  of  the  painters.  He  died  in 
1696,  aged  seventy-two. 

Bai.d  Island,  an  island  off  Mount  Gardner, 
on  the  south-west  coast  of  New  Holland,  about 
two  miles  long.  Long.  IS*"  29'  E.,  lat.  34" 
55'  S. 

BALDIMA,  or  Vjldivia,  a  sea-port  town 
of  Chili  in  South  America.  It  is  situated  be- 
tween the  rivers  Callaculles  and  Portero,  ^vhere 
they  fall  into  the  South  S«fa,  and  was  built  in 
15.'tl  by  the  Spanish  general  Valdivia,  from  whom 
it  takes  its  name.  In  1643  it  was  taken  by  the 
Dutch,  who  would  probably  have  maintainefl 
their  conquest  against  all  the  power  of  the  Spanish 
viceroy,  Ivad  they  not  been  obliged  to  reliaqutsh 
it  through  sickness  and  famine. 

BALITMONY,  n.  i.     Gentian;  a  plant. 

BALDO  Mo>TE,  a  mountain  of  Italy,  the 
highest  in  the  Veronese.  It  is  situated  at  the 
head  of  lake  Garda^  and  is  famous  for  its  rare 
plants.     Sea  shells  are  found  upon  the  top  of  it. 

BALDOCK,  a  market-town  and  parish  of 
Herts,  eight  miles  south  from  Biggleswade,  and 
thirty-seven  north  from  London  ;  containing  1600 
inhabitants.  It  is  a  neat,  pleasant  place,  originally 
built  by  the  knights-templars,  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  and  stands  on  the  old  Roman  road, 
Ikening  street,  atid  the  present  great  north  road. 
The  church  is  large  and  handsome,  with  three 
chancels.  There  is  a  well-endowed  alms-house, 
and  several  excellent  charities  in  this  parish. 
Market  on  Thursday.  The  chief  articles  of  trade 
are  corn  and  malt. 

Baidock  (Ralph  de),  bishop  of  London  under 
Edward  I.  and  II.,  was  edatatcd  at  Mertons 
college  in  Oxford;  became  dean  of  St.  Paul's; 
was  afterwards  promoted  to  tlie  see  of  Ixmdoii ; 
and  at  last  was  made  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England.  He  had  a  very  amiable  character  both 
for  morals  and  learning;  and  wrote  Hisloria 
Anglica,  or  an  history  of  the  British  affairs,  down 
to  his  own  time,  and  a  Collection  of  the  Statute* 
and  Constitutions  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul. .  He 
died  at  Stepney,  July  24,  1313. 

BALi>-PATr.,  inioology,  a  name  given  by  TUiy 
to  the  columba  leucocepliala. 

BjVLDRED;  Sax.  from  bald,  bold,  and  r»^e, 
counsel ;  the  la*t  king  of  Kent. 

BALD'RICK,  rt.s.  It  w.is  formerly  written 
baudrick,  and  signified  a  belt  of  leather,  from  tiie 
old  French  baudrier,  derived  from  the  verb  buu- 
droyer,  to  dress  skins.  It  is  now  used  to  signify 
a  gifdlf,  a  br.ici'let,  and  has  been  applieil  to  the 
zodiac. 

Albwkrt  hi«  LrcftJt  a  halilrich  bcauA  be  wwrc. 
That  »hin'ii    iLLi:  twinkling  nun,   with    aloiii'*    inoii 
|irenou«  rue.  Sftrtuttt, 

Tlial  like  the  t«ria«  of  Jov«,  thry  t^fu'd  m  lii^bl. 
Whifh  dcci  the  haUiTiek  of  thr  hcavtn*  briftiit.        tii. 

'I'Juu  a  woinao  coikMived  m«.  I  ih&nk  b«r ;  thit 
•b*  brtughrmA  up,  I  likewi*«  five  bar  mo«t  humbl'.- 
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thvnVs  ■.  bui  tliBl  I  will  have  a  rcdieit  winded  in  my 
forehead,  or  hang  uiy  bugla  ia  an  invulble  baidriek, 
all  wDi&en  shall  pardon  inc.  Shakipeare. 

A  radiant  baidriek  o'er  hi«fhouldcn  ty'd, 

SusUin'd  the  sword  that  glitlpr'd  at  his  (tde.  Pope, 

Balprick  was  a  belt  worn  by  the  Saxons, 
hanging  from  the  shoulder  across  the  breast,  on 
which  the  sword  was  hung. 

BALDWIN,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
bom  of  obscure  parents  at  Kxeter,  where,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  he  taught  a  grammar  school; 
after  which  he  took  orders  and  was  made  arch- 
deacon of  Exeter;  but  resigned  and  became  a 
Cistertian  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Ford  in 
Devonshire,  of  which  in  a  few  years  he  was  made 
abbot.  In  1180  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Worcester.  In  1184  he  was  promoted  to  ihcsee 
of  Canterbury  by  pope  Lucius  III.,  and  by  his 
successor  Urban  111.  was  appointed  legate.  In 
1 189  he  crowned  king  Richard  L  at  Westminster; 
and  soon  after  followed  that  prince  to  the  holy 
land,  where  he  died  at  the  siec^e  of  Ptolemais. 
He  wrote  various  tracts  on  religious  subjects, 
which  were  collected  and  publi&hed  by  Bertraiid 
Tissier  in  1662. 

Bald  WIST  t.  earl  of  Flanders,  was  prod  aime^l 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  1204,  in  op- 
position to  Theodore  Lascaris,  but  enjoyed  his 
new  dignity  little  more  than  a  year.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  brotlicr  Henry,  who  took  Con- 
stantinople in  1206. 

BALr>wiN  IL,  eraperorof  Constantinople,  suc- 
ceeded Robert  the  fourth  Latin  emperor  A.  D. 
1229,  and  reigned  thirty-three  years;  but  was 
expelled  by  Michael  VIII. ,  who  recovered  Con- 
stantinople, and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  empire  of 
the  Latins  in  tlie  east,  A.D.  1261. 

Baldwin  (Francis),  a  learned  civilian,  born  at 
Arras,  in  1520.  He  is  said  to  have  changed  his 
religion  four  difTerent  times,  from  the  Protestant 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  vice  versa.  lie  how- 
ever obtained  successively  the  patronage  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  Anthony  king  of  Navarre, 
ana  Henry  III.  king  of  Poland ;  the  latter  of 
whom  having  invited  him  to  his  court,  he  was 
making  preparations  for  his  journey,  when  he 
was  seized  wiUi  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  in 
1572.  He  wrote  Leges  de  Rustica:  Novella  Con- 
Btitutio  prima;  de  llxrcdibus  et  Lege  Flacidia; 
and  other  works. 

Baldwin  I.  king  of  Jerusalem,  was  the  son 
of  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne.  Having  ac- 
companied his  brother  Godfrey  into  Palestine, 
he  there  obtained  the  country  of  Kdessa,  He 
ascended  the  throne  of  Jerusalem  as  his  brother's 
successor  in  1100,  and  nevt  year  took  Antipatns, 
Cesarea,  and  Azotus ;  and  Acre,  after  a  long  siege, 
io  1104.  He  died  in  1118,  and  was  interred  on 
Mount  Calvary.  He  was  an  active  and  enter- 
prising prince. 

Baldwin  II.  son  of  Hugh,  count  of  Rethel, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  11  IB,  after  Eustace, 
the  brother  of  Baldwin  I.  had  given  up  all  claim 
Io  it.  In  1120  he  gajued  a  gre«  victory  over 
the  Saracens,  but  was  made  prisoner  by  them  in 
1 124 ;  and  gave  up  the  city  of  Tyre  to  obtain  bb 
liberty.     He  died  in  1131. 

Baldwin  III.  IV,  and  V.  were  also  kings  of 
Jerusalem   in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  cen- 


tury ;  the  last  of  thii^  name  being  poisoaed,  i 
thought,  by  his  mother,  in  1186. 

B.VLE,  n.  *.  f.  n.  &  v,  a.  Fr.  trnMUr; 
Ittl.  iinballare,  a  bundle  or  parcel  packed  up  ht 
carria^^e ;  a  pair  of  dice.  To  make  ap  uuo  t 
parcel.  As  used  bv  sailors,  it  is  disamgnidbi 
from  pumping,  and  signifies  to  lave  outwtftf 
from  hand  to  hand  ;  from  the  French  baiUer. 

One  hired  an  as»  in  the  dog-dayft,  to  t^nj  aBtltt 
bald  of  (;ood«  to  such  a  town.  L'KitnKft, 

It  i*  part  of  the  balfi  ta  which  bo1ie»  !«■  «m 
hroaght  over  from  China.  Wmd»mL 

It  is  a  falie  dice  of  the  *ame  baU.  biu  oot  lit*  ata* 
cut.  Onerhiry.  Cbarae.  aiga.  Q.  1 

For  exercise  of  anna  a  haU  of  dic«. 

Btn  Jomaom,  Xtm  hm. 

B.ALE',  ».».         ^     Sax.   bml;     V>in  Mt: 
Bale'pdl,  adj.       > Icelandic  bal,  hot;  C'lmb- 
Bale'fullt,  adv.  J  haul ;  Sax.  bealopiil.  Mi- 
sery,  calamity,   mischief,    poison,    its   genutai 
meaning. 

And  I  salle  telle  that  tale,  or  I  ferraa  go. 
Now  falanea  bre««s  bait  with  hbm,  aa4  m^fwii. 

She  look'd  kboot,  and  seping  one  ia  mail 
Armed  to  poiui.  sought  bade  to  Turn  again; 
For  li|;ht  ihe  baled  as  the  deadly  Mr. 

But  when  he  saw  bis  ihreai'^uiif  was  tmt  taM, 
Ue  tum'd  about,  and  searched  hu  balrfml  hoakiim^ 

IL 
Thenceforth  they  playne,  and  make  fall  ftw* 
mone 
Unto  the  author  of  their  baUfuIl  baae. 

Such  stormie  stoaret  do  breed  tny  btdtfitO  i 
At  if  my  yeare  were  wa&t  and  wo«rn  old. 
Boilini;  cholrr  chuli^. 
By  light  of  these,  our  bairfnl  caraiir«. 

Round  he  throws  hi*  baleful  eyn. 
That  witooaa'd  hug«  afBiction  and  dimaf, 
Mix'd  with  obdurate  pride  and  cedfLit  f 

Unseen,  unfelt,  the  fiery  »erpeiit  tkims 
Betwixt  her  linen  and  her  naked  limha. 
His  baU/td  breath  ioapiTiag  a<  b«  gli^*^ 

Happy  lene,  whose  neat  whultwi—  lit 
Poiioiis  envenom'd  tpidcra,  aiKl  Ca«te4a 
The  baltj^  toad  and  vipen  fnm  Iicrtk 

Bale,  in  commerce,  is  partictdarij  *j 
a  quantity  of  packed  up  raerchaodije, 
cured  for  carriage  or  voyages.     To  teil  | 
the  bale  is  to  sell  them  in  the  lump,  on 
a  specimen,  without  unpacking  or  talun{i 
cordage.     Thus   the  East  India   C«mp>iaf 
others  sell  their  goods.    lu  tlie  East  India: 
the  bulky  goods  are  salupetre,  pepper,  rail 
tea.  Ice     Bale  goods  stand  oppoaed  to 
goods. 

A  Baic  of  camlet,  at  Smyrna,  tS<aU«il 
on  account  of  its  flat  st^uare. 

A  Balk  of  cotton  yam  is  from  300  m4 
weight. 

A  Bale  of  dice  denotes  a  Uitlc  \*tM 
paper,  containing  some  doieni  of  di.  n. 

.,-1  Bale  of  dowlas,  or  of  1  ^tn 

cither  thrve,  three  axvd  a  halt.  ,  .on. 

A  Balk  of  paper  denotes  a  L-(;ttjub,  oi  t^ 
uDcertani  numocT  of  reatns  packed  logtb* 
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sent  from  Marseilles  to  Con- 

iiully  contain    twelve  reams.      A 

_j  of  crown  paper,  manufactured  in  the 

I  of  the  \'ar,  the  Lower  Alps,  and  the 

ic  Rhone,  consists  of  fourteen  reams. 

of  raw   silk  coutaiiu  from  100    to 

iL  bbhop  of  Ossor)'  in  Ireland, 
CoTC,  in  Suffolk,  in  1495.  At 
app  he  was  entered  in  the  mo- 
rroeiites,  Norwich.  He  was 
Catholic;  but,  beinij converted 
ant  reliicion  by  Thomas  Lonl  WenU 
death  of  Lord  Cromwell,  who  pro- 
from  the  llomish  clt;r^',  he  was 
ttire  into  the  Ixiw  Countries,  where 
eight  years.  Soon  after  the  acces- 
rard  \'I.  be  was  recalled;  and  being 
d  to  the  living  of  Bishop's  Stoke 
f,  in  1552,  was  nominated  to  the 
r.  During  his  residence  in  Ireland 
kably  assiduous  in  propagating  the 
pctnnes;  but  frequently  at  the  liazard 
Once  live  of  his  domestics  were 
he  would  probably  have  been,  had 
reign  of  Kilkenny  come  to  hii  as- 
I  too  horse  and  300  foot.  On  the 
que«n  Mary,  the  tide  of  opposition 
Dowrrful,  that  he  ernkirked  tor  Ilol- 
Ibirery  unfortunate  in  hii  escape. 
iBtfo  by  a  Dutch  man  of  war,  and 
Ills  etfects.  'Ilien,  being  forced  by 
iUher  into  St.  Ive's  in  Cuniwall,  he 
on  suspicion  of  treason.  Being  re- 
«  ffw  days  confinement,  the  ship 
Dover  road,  where  he  was  again 
idfic  accusation.  After  his  arrival  m 
kept  prisoner  for  three  weeks, 
ned  bis  liberty  on  paying  i,'30. 
travelled  to  Basil  in  Switzer- 
he  continued  till  queen  Elizabeth 
throne.  AAer  hu  return  to 
wu,  in  15t>0,  made  prebendary  of 
not  choosing  to  return  to  his  former 
et.  lie  died  iu  November  1563,  at 
4ged  >iity-ei(rht.  He  was  so  severe 
the  church  of  Rome,  that  his 
iarly  prohibited  in  llie  expurga- 
'ed  at  Madrid  in  1CG7.  Most 
arc  attacks  upon  the  religion  he 
Ilia  Brief  Chronicle  conceming 
,e  was  republished  in  1720; 
author  of  tnuny  strange  pro- 
tai>  metre,  among  which  are 
aacicd  subjects,  a  specimen  of 
in  the  Ijarleian  Almcellaoy. 
they  would  appear  strange 
at  the  author  himself  informs 
ly  and  piously  represented  in 
>  n  at  the  market-cross 
ipal  woik  of  bishop 
i'.>njm  r.ir.irniiM  Majoris  Bri- 
«,  An    V  ;  '  r*  the  Lives 

of  Bnt<4Ui ,  vtlitci),  according 
coiiiiDCtice»  with  Japhet  the  son  of 
10  Ibe  yifar  1557  I    It  formed 
all  th«  large  subsequent  cono- 

i  isr  Ba»iu    See  Baile. 


BALFARES  IssDL.f:,  or  Balearic  Islakds* 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  so  called  fixim  BuX- 
Xiiv,  because  the  inhabitants  were  excellent 
slin|2ers.  But  Bocliart  makes  the  name  of  Punic 
or  Pha-nician  original,  as  were  tlie  people : 
Baal-jAre,  signifying  a  master,  or  skilful  at  throw- 
ing :  the  Phoenicians  and  Hebrews  being  dexte- 
rous at  the  use  of  the  sling.  The  Greeks  called 
t'lest?  islands  Gymnasia,  because,  in  summer,  the 
inliabitants  went  naked,  or  ratlier  bec;iuse  they 
were  only  armed  with  a  sling  in  war.  There  art: 
two  principal  ones  called  Major  and  Minor;  and 
hence  the  modern  names  Majorca  and  Minorca. 
The  Major  is  distant  from  the  Minor  thirty  miles 
to  the  w{-)i;  in  length  40  miles,  and  in  circuit 
150.  They  were  subdued  by  Quintus  Melel- 
lus,  A.  A.  C.  120.  The  Baleares,  together  with 
the  adjacent  islands,  wert  a  part  of  the  Pro- 
vincia  Citerior  or  Tarraconensis,  and  of  the  resort 
of  the  Coventus  Carthaginiensis,  or  New  Car- 
thage. These  islands  are  called  Cheorades,  by 
Apollonius,  and  Choeradades,  by  Strabo,  i.  e. 
rocky.     See  Majorca  and  Minorca. 

IJALEAHlCUS,  a  surname  obtained  by  Me- 
telliis  upon  his  conquest  of  the  Baleares. 

BALiECHOU  (John  Joseph),  a  celebrated 
French  engraver,  bom  at  Aries,  in  1719.  He 
died  at  Avignon,  in  1705.  This  extraordinary 
artist  wrought  entirely  with  the  graver,  of  which 
he  was  fully  master.  The  clearness  of  his  strokes, 
and  the  depth  of  color  which  he  produced,  are 
fur  beyond  any  production  prior  to  his  own.  Hia 
two  large  plates  from  Vemet,  the  one  represent- 
ing a  storm,  the  other  a  calm,  must  ever  be  con- 
sidered as  astonishing  exertions.  They  are  too 
well  known,  and  too  much  admired,  to  need  any 
furtlier  culogium :  and  were  never  equalled, 
until  they  were  perhaps  surpassed  by  oar  coud- 
tryman  WooUet. 

B.\LEN  (Hendrick  \'an\  history  and  por- 
trait painter,  was  bom  at  Antwerp,  in  15G0;  was 
a  disciple  of  Adam  Van  Oort,  and  tended  at 
Rome  a  considerable  time.  He  copied  the 
antiques;  and  at  his  return  to  his  own  country, 
the  visible  improvement  of  his  taste  procured 
him  the  esteem  of  the  ablest  judges,  lie  gave 
to  his  figures  so  much  truth,  roundness,  and 
correctness  of  outline,  that  few  of  his  contempo- 
raries could  enter  into  competition  with  him. 
Several  fine  portraits  of  his  remain.  lie  died  in 
1632. 

Balen  (John  V'an),  painter  of  history,  land- 
scapes, and  boys,  was  bom  at  Antwerp,  in  161 1 ; 
and  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  his 
fine  taste  of  drawing  and  design,  from  his  father 
Hendrick  ;  but,  as  soon  as  be  had  mode  u  com- 

!)etent  progress,  he  travelled  to  Home,  and  lived 
or  several  years  in  that  and  otlier  cities  of  lUily. 
There  he  acquired  a  good  gusto  of  design,  though 
he  was  sometimes  incorrect.  His  particular 
merit  was  in  his  figures  of  naked  boys,  cupids, 
and  nymphs  bathing  or  hunting,  of  which  sub> 
jects  he  painted  a  considerable  number ;  and  he 
procured  both  praise  and  riches  by  his  land- 
scapes and  histories.  The  carnations  of  his 
figures  were  clear  and  fresh ;  his  coloring  in 
general  transparent;  the  aira  of  hu  head*  were 
in  the  manner  of  Albaoo, 

BALENGAKIA.  BAtcxoER,  in  writers  of  the 
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middle  age,  a  kind  of  vfsiel  of  war,  but  of  wliai 
particular  construction  seems  not  well  known, 
niount  says. that  by  thestat.  28  Hen.  VI.  cap.  5, 
balenper  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  barjje. 

BALES  (Peter),  a  famous  master  in  the  art 
of  penmansitip,  or  fair  wntiiiq ;  and  one  of  the 
first  inventors  of  short  hand.  He  wai  born  in 
1547,  and  is  styled,  by  Anthony  Wood,  '  a  most 
dexterous  person  in  his  profession.'  Wootl  adda, 
that  *  he  spent  several  years  in  sciences  among 
the  Oxonians,  particularly  in  Gloucester-hall ; 
but  that  study,  wliich  he  u*ed  for  a  diversion  only, 
proved  at  len^h  an  employment  of  profit.'  He 
IS  mentioned  in  llollinsljcd's  Chronicle,  A.  D. 
1525;  and  Mr.  Evelyn  has  celebrated  his  deli- 
cate execution  of  a  piece  of  writing,  containini^ 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  Decalogue,  with 
two  short  prayers  in  Latm,  his  own  name,  motto, 
day  of  the  month,  year  of  the  Lord,  and  reign  of 
ilie  (iueen  (Kliiabeiln,  to  whom  he  presented  it 
at  Hampton  Court,  all '  written  within  the  circle 
of  a  single  penny,  inchaaed  in  a  ring  and  borders 
of  gold  ;  and  covered  with  a  crystal,  so  accurately 
wrought  as  to  be  very  plainly  legible,  to  the 
great  admiration  of  her  Majesty,  tlie  whole  Privy 
Council,  and  several  ambas^ador.i  then  at  Court  i' 
lie  was  also  dexterous  in  imitating  hand-writing, 
and,  about  1586,  was  employed  by  Secretary 
Waisingham  in  certain  political  manceuvres. 
In  1590,  we  And  him  at  the  head  of  a  school, 
near  the  Old  Uailey,  Ix)ndon  ;  in  which  year  he 
published  his  Writing  Schoolmaster,  in  three 
parts :  the  first  teaching  swift  writing,  the  second 
true  writing,  the  third  lair  writing.  In  1595,  he 
had  a  great  trial  of  skill  in  Blackfriars  with  one 
Daniel  Johnson,  for  a  golden  pen  of  £20  value, 
and  won  it.  He  had  also  the  arms  of  Calligraphy 
given  him,  which  are  Azure,  a  Pen,  Or,  aa  a 
prize,  at  a  trial  of  skill  in  this  art  among  the 
oest  penmen  in  London.  In  1597,  he  repub- 
lished his  Writing  Schoolmaster,  which  was  in 
such  high  reputation,  that  no  less  than  eighteen 
copies  of  commendatory  verses,  composed  by 
teamed  men  of  that  time,  were  printed  before  it. 
Wood  says,  that  he  was  engaged  in  Essex's  trea- 
sons in  ICOO;  but  he  was  only  engaged,  and 
Tery  innocently  so,  in  serving  the  treacherous 
purposes  of  one  of  that  Earl's  mercenary  de- 
pendents. 

BALESSAN,  the  eastern  name  for  that  spe- 
cies of  the  Amyris  which  produces  the  celebrated 
balsam  of  Mecca,  tlie  ancient  balm  of  (Jilead. 
This  plant  grows  to  tlie  height  of  fourteen  feet, 
flourisliing  in  a  hot  climate,  and  in  a  stouy  bar- 
ren soil.  In  general  il  is  lower,  and  Mr.  Bruce 
describes  a  specimen  five  feet  and  a  hall"  in 
height,  and  five  inclics  across  the  stem  where 
thickest.  The  wood  is  white,  light,  and  of  open 
texture,  covered  with  a  •■mootli  bark,  re<ldish  or 
of  bluish  white,  resembling  that  of  a  healthy 
standard  cherry-tre*-,  green  within,  and  emitting 
a  very  fragrant  odor.  'I'linl  of  tiic  bunches, 
which  are  very  flexible  and  resinous,  is  equally 
agreeable.  The  leaves,  which  are  evergreen  and 
scanty,  bear  some  rcjerablAnce  to  those  of  rue ; 
and  the  flowers,  which  are  leguminous  and  of  a 
purplish  color,  renumble  those  of  the  acacia. 
Tlie  fruit  consists  of  small  pointed  ovoidal  berries, 


conlaminfc  a  yellowish  fluid  tiraitar  to  iMmey,  «f 
a  bittei'ish  taste,  and  exhaling  a  pleasing  perfoiM^ 
approaching  the  odor  of  balm. 

It  has  been  in  modern  limes  m;'  '  *!iat 

the  plants  producini;  the  balsam  <■  ir# 

restricted  to  a  plantation  of  a  litilr-    hi.m'    uina 
thirty  acres,  at  Beder  llunein,  a  station  fc>r  pil^ 
grimi  in  Arabia,  between  Mecca  and  MedtMU 
Yet  it  cannot  be  po»iti*-ely  afhrmcd  if  thisbeOM 
species,  that  Abyssinia,  the  country  ascnbtd  ID 
the  other,  is  deprived  of  it ;  or  that  th«  balm  of 
Gilead  grows  in  Abyssinia  exclusiTelr.    Than 
are  facts  which  require  elucidation    Crom  fiitOK 
botanical  research.    The  plantation  belonj^  to  a 
noble  family  of  Arabs,  of  the  tribe  Beni  K'oreah, 
from  which  Mahomet  originated,  unless  the  W*. 
habees,  who  interrupted  thewotved  pilgniii»i^ 
have  dispossessed  them  of  their  inherituice.  iV 
balsam  is  a  resinous  matter,  exuding,  like  onfi- 
nary  resin  from  incisions  in  the  bark,  in  Jvif, 
August,  and  September.     It  is  received  m  ia 
eartlien  bottle,  and  the  most  productive  trees  do 
not  yield  more  than  sixty  drops  a  day,  we  Sff 
told.     At  this  time  it  emits  a  very  stroof  id 
pungent  odor,  and  is  of  a  rough,  acrid  use,  i 
pale    yellow    turbid  color,  andl  it   dis9olt«i  in 
oils  readily.      Afterwards   it  acquires  a  dttye 
color,  as  well  as  greater  consistency  and  da." 
ness,  and  is  not  unlike  boney  in  its  appesnorf. 
It  sinks  in  clear  water  to  the  botiont,  lai  ' 
dropped  on  hot  iron,  collects  itself  into  a  ()»■ 
bule.     It  is  said  to  be  frequently  adulttisH 
with  honey,  wax, and  oil.  The  best  kind  uoJW 
opobalsamum ;  there   are  two  other  kinds  l^ 
carpobalsamum,   and   xylobalsamum ;  thc^  0 
obtained  from  an  expression  of  the  fniii  uf  o* 
amyris,  the  other  from  a  decoction  of  th' 

Prosper  Alpinus  ascribes  many  proper 
the  balsam  of  Mecca,  esteemed  the  okost  fmf* 
of  all  that  bear  the  appellation  of  balsan,*' 
which,  in  ordinary  description,  we  miutroalfc 
synonymous  with  the  balm  of  Gilead ;  «W  Ar 
modern  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Egyptians,  cak 
great  confidence  in  its  efficacy.  It  is  a  yem 
vulnerary :  Mahomet  afiirm(Nl.  that  a  pm 
the  trees  sprung  up  from  the  blood  of  bk 
tribe  killed  in  battle,  the  juice  of  which  cund 
wounds  of  the  faithful,  however  deadly.  ia»,t* 
it  recovered  some  of  them  from  death  itj<!lt  I* 
is  also  taken  for  complaints  in  iht  brtall,  ia  (^ 
vers,  and  rheumatism.  IIass<'I>ii)i>i  mvi,  *  > 
useful  as  a  stomachic  in  do 
Its  repute  as  an  antiseptic  is  %  isiii 

esteemed   so   effectual  an    oniiiiuur  M^Miatt 
plague,  that  when  ihisdislemprr  inaluaits 
ance,  the  Egyptians  takH  a  cf  rtaiin  qoaatit^ 
Its  principal  use,  however,  is  m  a 
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«rf  Constanunople,  by  wliom  it  is 
itfA,  have  the  fmttni  blooro      As  yielding  the 
jrf  tjbe  tHilin   nf  Oitead>  llits  plant   has 
from    very    remote    antiquity. 
5  confined  by  hii  brethren  in  a 
prt,  il  ta  atkh  •  ihey  sal  down  to  eat  bread ;  and 
tbej  lifted  up  their  eyes  and  looked,  and  behold 
a  eooipwiy  of  Ishmaelites  came  from  Gilead, 
with  dKir  c«iD«U  beuin^  »picery,  and  balm,  and 
aiyrriif  iOiiig  lo  carry  it  down  to  Epypt.'     Jere- 
taiab  pouttcohirly  alludt-s  to  its   virtues ;    and 
•tales,  the  quee>  of  Sheba,  or  Saba, 
ts  inqpiisitire  ii.l«   philosophy,  and  on 
otoer  accountj  was  also  lo  be  admired,' 
the  holm  of  Gilead  as  a  present  to  Solo* 
OB  her  viiit  to  Jerusalem. 
•TT»ey  «»y  also,'  he  adds,  *  that  we  possess  the 
not  ol  this  balsam,  which  our  country  still  bears, 
bom  iSnl  woman's  ^f\'    U  appears  from  the 
viiliuu  of  the  ancients,  nearly  contemporary 
with  Josephus,   tliat   Judea  was   generally  be- 
bcv«d  to  be  possessed  of  it  exclusively.     Pliny 
m^  *To  all  other  odors  whatsoever  is  to  be 
fmfmri  dnt  babam,  which  is  produced  in  no 
r  pan  of  the  world  than  the  land  of  Judea, 
IHr«  in  two  (irardens  only,  both  belon^int; 
kjni;,  one  not  exceedinc;  twenty  acres  in 
the  second  still  smaller.'  Strabo  partly 
IJm  above  accounts,  ascribitig  it  to  that 
CHMOy,  over  or  near  to  which  the  queen  of  She- 
W  fT*yirH      *  Near  to  thi^,'  he  says, '  is  the  most 
htmmA  land  of  the  Sal)eans,  a  very  great  people. 
V  TDyrrh,  and  cinnamon^  grow  among 
lod  ia  the*  roast  that  is  alwut  Saba,  the 
■bo.*     Whence   Bruce    observes,   that 
the  myrrh-trees  behind  Asab,  all  along 
to  the  Straits  of  Babelmondel,  is  its 
ea«ncjy.     It  grows  to  a  tree  about  four- 
(ert  hii^h  spontiDiwusly,  and  without  culture, 
»,..  rrifTee, and  frnnk incense-tree; 
the  wot»d  of  the  country,  and 
■  wn  for  fuel.'     Diodorus  Si- 
aflbms  that  thu  balsam  grew  in  a  valley  of 
FiHii.     All  Bey  says,  that  there  is  no 
WhaiB  made  now  at  Mecca :  that,  on  the  con- 
taay,  it   »  veiy  scarce,  and   is  obtained  princi- 
ple to  the  territory  of  Medina  ;  as  also  that  it 
«as  called  bebm,  for  whose  history  see  our  axti- 
dt  Bjuita. 

fialan  inveUed  into  Syria  and  Palestine,  pur- 
9omij  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  Uiis  substance : 
!•  1S14^  we  find  the  emperor  Selim  levyinv;  a  tax 
ti  (kn*  poundjt  weight  of  it  annual  I  v  on  Arabia 
4md  Efypt ;  which  is  said  to  be  levied  to  this  day. 
VmA  ot  tka  governor  of  Cairo's  appointments 
iMinliftfiflttto  receive  a  pcmnd  of  balsam  ;  the 
Hka^aaMity  is  due  to  an  officer  who  conducts 
^  Mi—i  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca;  and  half  a 
paaad  to  tfag  pacha  of  Daniasctis. 

BALESTBA  (Antonio),  an  excellent  historical 
fm0Ktf  bora  at  Verona  in  1666.     At  ttie  tige  of 
be  went  to  X'enice,  where  he  con- 
loT  three  years,  under  the  direction  of 
.   Beflocci.     lie  next  visited   Dologna  and 
ac,  aad  at  the  latter  became  the  disciple  of 
iaOL     Hodrr  him  he  exerted  himself  in  de- 
•aC'A'*^  Raphael, Correirio,  Annibal  (Jaracci, 
bfV  «b*rb  he  to  effectually  confinned    his 
Vou  III. 


taste,  that  he  obtained  Uie  piiie  of  merit  in  ''ne 
academy  of  St.  Luke,  in  1694,  when  be  was  only 
Iweiily-eijjiit.  From  tliat  time  his  reputation 
was  established,  and  he  wa.s  engaged  to  work  Cue 
most  of  the  churches  and  the  nobility,  and  lu< 
painting  were  universally  admired.  His  style 
is  like  that  of  Maratti ;  and  his  works  have  a 
certain  mixture  of  tlie  manners  of  Raphael,  Cor- 
regio,  and  Caracci.  lie  died  in  174c».  In  the 
churcli  of  Santa  Maria  Mater  Domini,  at  N'enice, 
there  is  one  of  his  most  capital  performances, 
representing  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour.  In  a 
chapel  belonging  lo  the  church  of  S.  (ieminiano, 
in  the  same  city,  iliere  is  another  capital  picture 
of  his,  representing  our  Saviour  dead,  in  the 
arms  of  ihe  virgin- 

B.i LUSTRA,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  by  whicli 
Sylvian  and  others  have  called  ilie  ti>h  more 
nsually  known  by  the  name  of  Capriscus. 

BALETCHENCK,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  on  the  Kurasir,  twenty-one  miles  from 
Haiaban,  and  twenty-seven  miles  from  Kati- 
bounou.  It  consists  of  200  houses,  and  carries 
on  a  considerable  traffic  in  horses,  cattle,  and 
goats*  hair,  marie  into  bags. 

BALKY  (Walter),  the  son  of  Henry  liiley  of 
Warnwell  in  Dorsetshire,  was  bom  at  Porisham, 
and  educale<l  at  Winchester.  From  thence  he 
was  sent  lo  Oxford  ;  and,  after  two  yearx  proba- 
tion, was  admitted  perpetual  fellow  of  New  Col- 
lege, in  1650.  liavmg  taken  his  degree  of 
M.  A.  he  practised  physic,  and  in  1558  was 
proctor  of  the  university.  About  this  lime  he 
obtained  the  prebend  of  VV^ells,  which  be  resigned 
in  1559.  In  1561  he  was  appointed  queens 
professor  of  physic,  in  1563  proceeded  M.  L! 
and  afterwards  became  one  of  her  majesty's  phy- 
sicians in  ordinary.  He  was  thought  skilful  in 
his  profession,  and  had  considerable  prsclice. 
He  died  in  1592,  aged  sixty-three;  and  was 
buried  in  the  inner  chapel  of  New  College.  His 
works  are,  1.  A  Discourse  of  three  kinds  of  Pep- 
per in  common  use,  1588^  8vo.  2.  Brief  Treatise 
of  the  PreservaUon  of  the  Eye-sight ;  first  printed 
attJxford  in  1616  and  1G45,  8vo.  3.  Directions 
for  Health,  natural  and  artificial ;  with  medicines 
for  all  diseases  of  the  eyes,  1626,  4to.  4.  Expli- 
calio  Galeni  de  potu  Convalescentium  et  Senum» 
&c.  MS.  formerly  in  Lord  Aylesbury's  library. 

BALFROSH,  a  town  of  Persia,' in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mazendaran,  consisting  of  one  principal 
street,  occupied  almost  wholly  by  a  bazaar,  and 
divided  into  seventeen  wards.  Here  are  eight 
caravansaries,  three  of  which  are  devoted  to  the 
use  of  the  Russians  and  Arroensans.  It  n  tlie 
second  town  of  the  province,  distant  twenty 
miles  west  of  Fehrabad- 

BALGA,  a  bailiwic,  castle,  and  town  of  Bnn- 
denberg,  in  Fla.'*t  Prussia,  opposite  Pillau,  and 
twenty-four  mile*  south-west  of  Koni);»berg. 
The  celcbratiil  forlnss  of  Storvila  id  in  thi| 
vicinity. 

BA IX;  AVI  F.S,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  parish 
of  Aberlemno,  in  Angusshire,  tlirough  wimk 
the  Lunan  mnt.  It  furnishes  much  marl  fur 
manuring  the  adjacent  groufids. 

BAL(JILL(),  a  lull  of  ScotLind,  in  the  pansh 
of  Monvfeith  lu  Angu^hire,  about  half  a  mild 
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north  of  nrnughly  (I'asile ;  on  which  there  are 
Mill  to  bt!  srcii  remains  of  tliose  fortifications 
tliut  w»TP  erecle*!  Iiy  llie  Kn^lish,  under  lleiiry 
^''III.  when  they  nivai;eil  Dundee  and  most  of 
the  county  during  the  regfincy  of  the  earl  of 
Arnn,  in  I. "it ft. 

BALGONIK,  a  district  in  FifesUin;,  tiie 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Le\'en,  and  from  which 
liis  eldest  son  Vil.cs  his  title.  It  produces  ex- 
cellent coals,  and  is  »id  to  have  been  wrought 
for  tliat  inineml  upwards  of  30O>  some  say  500, 
years  ngo. 

BALGONIE  Castli,  one  of  the  earl  of 
Leven's  seals,  in  the  parish  of  Marklpch,  in  Fife- 
shire,  a  fabric  of  greiit  antiquity,  supposed  to 
have  been  built  in  tlie  twelfth  century. 

BALGUY  (John),  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  v?aii  born  m  1686,  at  Shef- 
field, and  studied  at  Cainbrnige,  where  he  took 
the  Hi'gTCts  of  A.  U.  and  M.  A.  In  1708  he  was 
apponited  tutor  to  .loiiep}>  Banks,  esq.  graud- 
futher  to  the  celebrated  Sir  Joseph.  In  1710  he 
was  ordiuned  a  deacon,  and  in  1711  a  priest, 
when  Sir  II.  Liddel  bestowed  on  him  the  dona- 
live  of  Lamesly  and  Tanfield.  In  tliis  small 
cure  he  composed  a  new  sermon  every  week,  i.'iO 
of  which  he  afterwards  burnt,  tliat  his  son,  Dr. 
Thom'js  Balijuy,  arcbdeacou  of  Winchester, 
mi;^hl  exercise  his  own  genius,  instead  of  trust- 
ing to  his  father's  labors.  In  1727  he  was  col- 
lated by  bishop  lloadly  to  a  prebend  in  Salisbury, 
witli  the  right  of  presenting  to  four  livings  ;  of 
which  lie  fiavG  one  to  his  son,  and  another  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Uobinsoo.  lie  published 
1.  Silrius's  F.xaiiiination  of  certain  Doctrines 
taught  by  the  Ueverend  Mr.  Slebbing,  in  1718; 
a.  Silvius's  Letter  to  the  Uev,  Dr.  Sherlock,  in 
1719  ;  both  anonymously,  in  vindication  of  Bp. 
lloadly.  Mr.  Stebbin^;  having  replied  to  these 
Works,  Mr.  Balguy  publialied,  3.  Silvius's  De- 
fence of  a  dialogue  between  a  Papist  and  a  Pro- 
tectant, in  answer  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stebbing; 
¥fitli  remark.^  on  that  author's  manner  of  writing; 
4.  A  Ix'lter  to  a  Deist  conceniing  the  Beauty 
and  Excellence  of  Moial  \'iriue,  and  tlic  support 
which  it  receives  from  the  Christian  Revelation, 
in  1726.  In  lliis  treatise  he  attacked  Lord 
Sh.iftesl>ury  's  principles,  with  equal  politeness 
and  strcu;rth  of  reasoning.  5.  Tlie  Foundation 
of  Moral  Goodness,  or  an  Enquiry  into  the  Ori- 
ginal of  our  Ideas  of  \'irtue ;  in  two  parts,  in 
17284  6,  Divine  Rectitude,  or  a  brief  Enquiry 
concerning  tlie  Moral  Perfections  of  the  Deity, 
&.C.  7.  A  second  Letter  to  a  Deist.  8.  The 
Law  of  Truth.  0.  Essay  on  Redemption  :  and, 
10.  A  Volume  of  S«nnon».  He  died  in  1748, 
aged  sixty-t!ir-c. 

BALI,  or  Ballt,  sometimes  called  also  Little 
Java,  one  of  the  Sunda  or  Sumatran  inlands, 
teparated  from  the  eaitern  extremity  of  Java  by 
the  straits  of  Bali,  about  five  or  six  leases  wide 
and  of  very  intricate  navigation.  I  la  length 
according  to  Sir  T.  S.  Ratlks,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  our  information 
respecting  these  islands,  Is  about  ti'^ihty  mdes, 
nnJ  in  its  breadth  nearly  equal,  tlie  whole  i>ur- 
face  containing  about  0-tOO  6r|uar«  miles.  He 
thinks  the  population  mny  be  estimated  at  a  lailc 
more  than  kixty  persons  to  each  Kjuari?  mile, 
which  would  give  about  400,0(iO  for  U<e  im;n'>er 


of  it4  inhubitauis.     Tlie  country  is  mounUi 
rising  into  the  interior ;  thu  ravioes  and  Iji^i 
rivets  are  deep,  and  the  rivers  rapid. 

Bali   is   well   cultivated  and  thickly  pli 
with  cocoa-nut  and  oilier  fruit-trees :   the  u 
rivaled  parts  are  crowned  wiih  deep  fo 
Its  productions  cousist  chiefly  of  n 
yams,  and  sweet  potatoes ;  rice  yields 
to  forty  fold,  and  the  maize  often  more  (&«o% 
hundred.     The  Balinese  also  grow  cotton  oo  ike 
dry  laud,  of  a  superior  kind  ;  some  opisun, 
megs,  dyeing  dnt%s  and  tobacco,  are  also 
of  culture.     On  the  whole,  the  Baline* 
considered,  we  are  told,  as  the  most 
islanders  in  tliis  arctupelago,  not  excepdflf 
the  Javanese.     The  women  inauufactitre  ft 
siderable  quantity  of  cotton  cloih  for  expoi 
and  are  not  so  much  in  the  field  as  tluMeof  Ji 
the  men  manufacture  iheir  own   (ire-4irn» 
the  eastern  coast  at  a  place  called  Pejan  a  goU 
mine  has  been  opened.     They  im|virt  chtati  ani 
other  piece  gooos,  iron,  and  chinn  w»re.     Iroo, 
in  particular,  is  in  great  requcsU     The  rd^poa 
is  that  of  Budh,  but  not  divided  into  catlet;  iM 
the  pnesthood,  at  least  in  general,  is  lierHlilirr. 
The  priests  live  secluded  in  aepiiniU  socidia, 
among   the   mountains,  h:iving  'lands  assifpvd 
for  the  support  of  themselves  and  llieir  loflijiia 
Justice  is  administered  by  distinct  nhi  dusb- 
tratcs,  who  very  intellisivntly  expouod  tbc  lv> 
from   written   authorities,   which    a  a  dtctiii 
proof  that  civibsation  h^m  had  a  powofful  in- 
fluence even  up>on  the  body  of  the  people. 

Ball  is  governed  by  sevt-r:  n:tiire  :iri'l  i»^ 
pendent  princes,  each  •ml*- 

minion  ;  tlmugh  tlieir  d?   ,  iok«rf 

a  much  milder  cliaracter  than  amonK  lb*  BMH 
^ovemmeuts  of  Java.  A  riifht  of  pniate  p»- 
perty  in  the  soil  is  said  to  be  estahlidiat,!*! 
the  claims  of  the  government  to  be  coofiad  V 
a  regular  tax  in  kirrd  on  the  rice.  Th» 
presents  the  singular  distinction  of  oor 
words  to  be  used  by  the  privileged  otitn, 
another  for  the  people  in  generHl.  A  sail 
feudal  service  in  war  is  -t^  ■  •  ;■■•  -d  ;  sUnffi 
r^ret  to  add,  though   >  iiong  tiMl 

encouro^^ed  by  tlie  sale  u.  ...^..  ,  usontAol 
to  other  D.uions.    Tbey  ate  also  sad  to  «m  p* 
sont.'d  arroxvs  in  war. 

Historically  it  seems  only  to  be  known  ^ 
this  island  was  visited  by  Sit  Fnuicis  Dnki  '*■ 
1 597,  and  that  tlie  convuijiion  of  the  vatiHt  • 
Budhism  took  place  about  1750  fion  wa»- 
The  east  wak  of  thv  i»luid  is  in  Uu.  9^  %f  Vflf' 
115°  24' E. 

Th^i:  '  •AmedoMM 

aslhui<  'ltob«9il« 

at  the  touii,  iji  ill 
Hs   a    foreiati    tOT 

!>.■>.-.,, r  :,u  vIk.-. ... 

ill  '  Ualineae  or 

;ii'  irc  in   their   in:ii>n>-r»:    AtJ 

asHociab.'  with   sti  aJ 

Vfstcd  of  thosr  lii  f  r:Kt4', 

and  relipoji. 

tal    Asi;i  !tr  iJw 

hand  1'  ,«<-^pl«  of 

archill  nt<c  M  Xo 

Europiun  troops.     Their  ftiod  conwxk  p 
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hogs  aiid  buffstloes,  with 
wU^  ihips  touchina:  here  are  reddily  and  ren- 
sofiftbly  sappU«Ki.  Nor  is  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  or  optum  unknown,  both  of  which  have 
bem  introduced  by  Europeans,  Their  houses, 
like  those  of  Jara,  are  built  upon  the  ground,  and 
,  not  laiaed  upon  posts  as  amongst  the  Malays, 
■re  Beoerally  clothed  in  cotton  of  their 
—BUtifftnTe,  and  of  a  j^ood  fiibric.  Until 
at  aMnied,  indeed,  the  females  go  nearly 
ytiieB  the  bride;;Tooin  %vraps  a  selendang 
or  dodi  nmnd  the  bosom  of  his  chosen  lair. 
Tbn*  m  mid  to  be  great  genera)  prudence  and 
ItlchtT  intbeir  marriages. 
RALIO.    See  B«  I  to. 

BALIOL,  OALt.ioL,or  BAti.uoL(John),  king 
of  ScoitlMiKl.  ()n  the  death  of  queen  Margaret, 
is  bcr  p«Ma^  from  Norway,  being  at  the  head  of 
dM  Eoglish  interest  in  Scotland,  he  claimed  the 
racsot  thiooe,  by  rirtue  of  his  descent  from 
David  earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  to  William 
tbt  lion,  king  of  Scotland.  Robert  Bnice-op- 
'  Bntiol,  bnt  bavin);  submitted  to  the  arbi- 
I  of  Edward  I  it  was  decided  in  favor  of 
mho  did  homa;;;e  to  him  for  the  kingdom 
Plhc  12t]i  of  November,  1292.  Uiliol,  how- 
,  did  not  loa{;  enjoy  the  crown,  for  having 
against  the  power  whicli  Edward 
orer  Scotland,  he  summoned  him  to 
laal  as  a  vassal.  Irritated  at  this,  Baliol 
a  treaty  with  France,  on  which  a  war 
b  Enclaiid  immediately  commenced ;  and  after 
Ik*  faattw  of  Dunbar  he  surrendered  his  crown 
iaftn  the  hands  of  the  English  monarch,  who  sent 
htm  asd  liis  iOD  to  London  to  be  imprisoned  in 
1km  Towwr.  The  pope  interceded  for  them,  and 
tey  were  liberated,  and  committed  to  his  legate 
■I  nS7t  Bdiol  retired  to  his  estate  in  France, 
«HMat)Midied  in  1314. 

Bauot.  (Edward),  the  son  of  John  Batiol, 
litaf  of  Scotland.  Notwithstanding  the  manner 
ra  wtucfa  bu  fiidier  was  degraded,  and  obU(j;eil  to 
gh«  np  his  nown,  be  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom 
af  Scedand,  and,  assisted  by  France,  invaded 
aad  vaoovered  it;  but  it  was  soon  again  wrested 
ten  bin;  and  dyini,;;  afterwards  without  issue 
tim  faaily  became  eitinct. 

BauOL,  or  Balliol  (Sir  John  de),  founder  of 
BUiel  calleee,  in  Oxford,  was  son  of  Hugh 
Briiol,  of  Bmard'a  castle  in  the  diocese  of 
Ovban^  and  '  ''-r  hu«  power  and  riches 

||»  wm  «^"  '  <ior  of  Carlisle  in  1248  ; 

■■  «.i  ;hler  of  Ik'nry  III.,  was 

to  Al  !  I .,  king  of  Scotland,  the 

ifi  'I   "lir,  and  also  of  tlie 

hint  and   another 
l{  bad  ni  <  ^  they  were  charged 

VOlb  abuBOg  liieir  tTU<<t,  unci  the  Enj^lisli  mo- 
Mfcb  ma(c)ied  towards  S<.-(>tliirid,  nn  purpoiie  to 
fmatiL  Iben,  Baliol,  however,  pacified  nim  by 
•IvncikK  a  mm  of  money.  Lhirmg  the  want 
bamtau  Hetiry  III.  nut\  the  bnmns  he  adhered 
•o  tbe  king,  oi>  wtiich  nx^nmnt  the  l>arons  seized 
kia  laodm.     ]i>  '  <i  the  foundation  and 

cwliMaaiaal  ,  which  wa.s  after- 

wda  etMBpli-it;  I   iiy   im  » iiJuw.      llc  dicd  in 

rti». 

BALiSTKS,  m  tcthyolo'^,  a  geniu  of  fishes 
%rfaaf^  to  the  onlrr  of  amphibia  nontcs.    The 


characterr  are,  the  head  is  (lut;  eight  teeth  in 
each  side,  the  two  anterior  ones  are  longest ;  in 
the  place  of  cilU  an  aperture  immediately  above 
the  pectoral  fins ;  the  body  flat ;  the  scales  joined 
together  by  the  skin,  and  the  belly  keeled.  There 
are  eight  species  of  this  genus: — viz.  B.  acu- 
leatus,  witli  a  trinidiaied  back  tin,  and  the  spines 
of  the  tail  lean  upon  each  other.  It  is  a  native 
of  India.  2.  B.  hispidus  with  the  head-hn  uni- 
radialed,  and  a  round  blark  spot  in  the  uil-tin ; 
the  body  rough,  and  bristly  towards  the  tail ; 
the  spine  or  horn  situated  iK-twecn  the  eyes;  the 
snout  subuialed,  and  instead  of  a  belly-fin  a 
jagged  sharj)  spine.  This  is  a  native  of  Carolina, 
3.  B.  monoceros,  whose  head-fin  consists  of  but 
one  ray,  and  the  tail-raj's  carinated.  It  is  tailed  * 
the  unicorn-fish  by  Caltsby.  This  fish  has  been 
accounted  poisonous.  They  mostly  frefjuent 
those  seas,  amongst  the  Bahama  islands,  where 
the  corals  are  in  great  plenty,  4,  B.  papillosus, 
with  a  biradtated  back-fin,  and  a  papilloiis  body. 
5.  B.  ringens,  with  a  triradiated  back'-fin ;  three 
folds  id  each  side  of  the  head,  and  the  taiUfin 
forkwl.  It  is  found  at  Ascension  island.  G,  B. 
tomentosus,  whose  head-fin  is  biradiated,  and  the 
body  of  it,  towards  the  hind  part,  liairy.  It  is  a. 
native  of  America.  7.  B.  verrucosus,  has  a  tri- 
radiatefl  back-fin,  and  the  tail  full  of  little  waits. 
In  the  place  of  a  belly-fin  this  species  has  a  large, 
thick,  warty  ray,  and  twenty-five  small  reverse*! 
sharp  spines  at  the  side  of  tlie  tail,  disposed  in 
four  rows.  It  is  a  native  of  India.  8.  B.  vc- 
lula,  or  old  wife,  with  a  triradiated  back-fin;  the 
belly-fin  longitudinal  and  somewhat  carinuted; 
and  the  tail-fin  forked.  It  is  found  at  Ascension 
island . 

The  fishes  of  this  gctius  are  remarkable  fur 
their  splendid  colors.  The  species  mentioned  by 
Linnzeus  and  Gmelin  are  the  following : — mono- 
ceros, scriptus  ft,  hi.spidu3,  tomentoaos,  papillo- 
sus,  verrucosus,  biaculeatus,  aculeatus,  vetula, 
maculatus,  ringens,  sinensis,  a&sassi,  capriscus, 
forcipatus,  punctatus,  Klcinii,  curassavicus,  and 
Americanus.  Lacepede  has  described  twenty- 
four  species  of  balistes,  in  his  work  on  fishes, 
and  which  he  divides  into  four  sections : — Lc 
baliste  mamclonn^,  le  baliste  rralin,  lc  bulistc 
verdatre,  le  Iwlisle  Mungo-Parck  (Park);  le  ba- 
liste m^tallique,  &c.  are  new  or  interesting  spe- 
cies described  by  Ijicepedc. 

BALTSTER,  n.  s.  LaU  balula:  Ft.  baI(4lo, 
a  cross  bow. 

A  spindle  full  of  raw  thread  to  nuke  a  f»lM  striag 
for  the  king's  f^alitur  or  croM  bow. 

Bioma't  Tetmra,  p.  i>2. 
BAJJZE,  a  river  in  the  peninsula  nf  Vucaian, 
South  America,  which  falls  intotlic  bay  of  Hon- 
duras, m  lat.  14°  59'  N.  On  its  banks,  und  to 
the  extent  of  200  miles  up  tlie  strtsiin,  the  Eng- 
lish cut  mahogany,  and  by  the  treaty  of  17B3 
a  right  was  guaranteed  to  British  subjects  of  cut- 
ting and  carrying  away  logwood,  in  the  district 
between  this  river  and  the  Itio  Iluiido.  Beyond 
the  scene  of  their  operation  the  Balixe  is  very 
imperfectly  known. 

iJALizE,  a  sea-port  town  of  Yucatan,  Soutii 
America,  is  an  ntabiishment  chiefly  romposetl 
of  English  feitlers,  ui  the  mouth  of  the  abov<* 
river     The  houses  are  mostly  buUt  of  the  wood 
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cf  the  ncighlwurhood,  amongst  which  the  grace- 
ful nittljognny  frequently  furnishes  pillars  of 
eight  or  .en  feet  high,  on  which  they  stand,  sur- 
rounded by  piax/as.  TliC  cocoa  tree  and  tamarind, 
largely  intersjwrsed  among  the  buildings,  which 
are  also  frequently  thatched  with  leaves  of  the 
palmetto,  give  the  whole  place  a  very  picturesque 
anpeanmce.  But  the  belter  sort  of  houses  have 
of  late  been  shingled.  The  neighbourhood  is 
low  and  swampy. 

BALK,  n.  J,  V.  a.  Sc  v.  n.  Dutch  and  Germ. 
Imlk ;  Sax.  and  Wech  bale,  derived  by  Skinner 
from  Ital.  valicare,  to  yass  over.  A  great  beam 
such  as  is  used  in  building  ;  a  rafter  over  an  out- 
house or  barn ;  a  ridge  of  land  left  unploui;hed, 
between  the  furrows,  or  at  the  end  of  the  field  ; 
land  over  which  the  ploui^h  slips  without  turning 
it  up ;  figuratively  any  thing  overpassed,  UDtouch- 
ed.  A  disappointment;  to  frustrate, to  etude,  to 
omit,  or  refuse  any  thing ;  to  heap  together ;  to 
turn  aside,  to  deal  m  cross  purposes;  to  speak 
differently  from  the  intention.  The  two  last 
meanings  are  arbitrary,  and  rest  on  the  aulliority 
of  Spenser  only. 

His  owae  hond  tliui  mAde  he  Udden  throe 
To  climbcn  by  the  tia^ei  Uid  the  slalkie* 
Unto  the  tubbes  huiKing  ia  the  haiktt.  Chanter. 

BALKAN  (anciently  called  Hrmus),  a  lofty 
and  rugged  chain  of  mountains,  extending  from 
Cape  Emineh  Burura,  on  the  Black  Sea,  in 
European  Turkey,  to  Cape  San  Stefano,  in  the 
AJrialic  Sea,  from  23°  to  27°  E.  Ion.  Near 
Sulu  Derbent  (I'oru  Trajani),  this  mountain, 
called,  by  the  Turks,  Kmineh  Slag,  separate* 
from  Rhodope,  and  divides  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  which  constitutes  Bulgaria  (inhabited 
mostly  by  wandering  tribes),  from  Komania,  or 
Ilumelia.  A  brunch  extends  from  north  to  south 
(Mount  Alhos);  another  runs  through  ancient 
Oreece,  and  comprelieiids  the  mountains  tJlyni- 
pus,  (Eta,  Pindus,  Parnassus,  Helicon.  The 
highest  peak,  Orbelus,  rises  96tj0  feel  above  the 
sur&ce  of  the  sea.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  em- 
pire in  Constantinople,  only  the  Greek.s  of  the 
plains  and  the  sea-coast  submitted  to  the  Mussul- 
mans. The  warriors,  and  those  who  had  no  Irtinleii 
property,  fled  into  the  mountains,  into  the  anii^to- 
Itcs,  and  have,  m  general,  maintained  a  continual 
contest  with  the  pachas  of  the  plain  :  some  have 
paid  a  small  tribute  to  the  Turkish  pacha,and  some 
uavc  become  Mohammedans.  The  districts  where 
the  Catholic  is  the  prevailing  church,  contain  the 
wildest  inhabilauU,  and  have  never  been  subjected 
to  the  emperors  of  Constantinople  for  any  length 
of  time,  tn  1828  a  Russian  army  crossed  the 
Balkan,  advanced  nearly  to  the  gates  of  Constan- 
tmople,  and  dictated  a  peace  to  the  sultan. 

BALK'ERS.  In  fishery.  Men  who  sund  on 
ft  cliff,  or  high  place  on  the  shore,  and  give  a  sign 
IQ  the  men  in  the  fishing  boats,  which  way  ^e 
piaiage  or  shoal  uf  herrings  is. — Cmeell. 

The  pikh&rd*  arv  punii«d  by  a  big^r  6*h,  called  a 
pluthcr,  who  loApcth  abov*  iratrr>  uid  krwrayeth 
them  to  ihp  baiktr,  Carne'i  Sttr.  of  C\)m. 

BALKII,  a  province  of  Tuikistfin,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Amii,  on  the  east  by  Badak- 
th^n,  on  the  «outh  by  the  llindii-cusii,  and  on 
ibe  west  by  tlie  deserts  of  Khnareun,  tlie  ancient 
^  Its  present  extent  is  about  35U  miles 


from  east  to  west,  and  about  1 10  irom  north  w 
south.  The  southern  and  eastern  districts  irc 
comparatively  cool  for  the  climate,  and  Ok  n!- 
leys  towards  the  AmQ  are  well  watered  and  (W- 
tilc.  The  rivers  from  the  Hiodu-<-u<h,  wr  Icaro 
from  Mr.  Elphiostone,  flow  in  a  direction  almost 
due  north,  into  the  Amti :  the  koLsha,  or  Ba- 
dakhsban,  is  the  easternmost;  next  comes  the 
Ak-seriir ;  and  the  last  and  roost  wester!/,  Ike 
Reh&s,  los«!s  itself  in  the  sands  before  it  taicbrt 
Balkh.  Balkh  is  divided  into  the  districts  of 
Maimench,  Andekhiid,  ShilbQrkan,  or  Shibberj- 
hon,  Balkh  Proper,  Kulum,  Hazeret  Imka, 
Kundus  Khost,  Inderab,  and  Talikitn.  The 
three  first  border  on  the  deserts, and  are  occopisd 
by  wandering  hordes  of  Utbegs  and  Turooaani- 

Balkh,  a  city  of  Tutkistao,  the  capital  of  ike 
above  province,  stands  m  lat.  36**  45'  N.,  loty. 
65°  20'  E. ;  it  is  now  in  ruins ;  but  is  SDmnaodeiV^ 
by  3tiO  fertile  villages.     The   districu   Kohra^^' 
and  ilazeret  Imikm  are  barren,  but  those  or  llt^ 
north  side  of  tlie  Ilindu-cush,  are   prodadn^ 
and  well  peopled.    The  population  of  the  wMik. 
province  amounts  probably  to  a  million.    lUlki 
was  origiDallv  built  by  Kaybroaras,  and  wis  ihe 
favorite  residence  of  the  Persian  kings  of  iW 
Caianian  dynasty.     It  was  once   esteemed  tit 
chief  Mtissulman  city  in  the  north,  and  alM 
Kubbaiu'l  islam,  (the  holy  shrine  of  UlasiHl 
.lengir  Khan  took  it  in  1221,  and  the  last  of  to 
family  was  driven  out  of  it  by  Tamcrlaac.    Is 
the  beginnmg  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  h(ue 
of  TaVmiir  was  expelled  by  tlie  Uzbegs,  who  In* 
ever  since   maintained  a   precarious  doainiMi 
over  these  provmces.     Kilij  ATi    Bey  was  in 
reigning  prince  when  Mr.   Elphinstone  vtsiiai 
AfghanistAn,  nominally  acknowledging  the  ttflh^ 
rity  of  the  king  of  C&bul ;  but  in  all  the  imtnil 
government  entirely  independent 

BALKY,  a  hirge  decayed  old  (own  of  Urn- 
doslan,  in  tJie  province  of  Recder.  sumoaM  by 
a  wall.  It  is  disunt  fifteen  miles  W.  N.  W.« 
Beeder,  and  forty-five  north-«ast  of  KalbeisA 
Long.  TV  29*  E.,  lat.  17=  -1 9'  N. 

BALL,   a    small    place    in   tbe 
Mayo.    107    miles  from  Dublin.      U 
celebrated  holy  well  and  a  rooad 

Moat  in  the  neighbourhood  the  luine  of  n 

abbey.  This  place  is  souMtiaaee  called  BhHi^ 
The  living  is  a  prtbead  ia  the  arcUdiocts*  ^ 
Tuam. 

Ball  (John),  a  ptiritan  divine,  bora  la  0^ 
fordshire  in  1585.  He  had  a  curacy  of  iSDf 
annum  m  Statfordshire,  and  kept  a  scbooL  u' 
wrote  strongly  against  such  a»  sefMuated  tnm  t* 
church,  as  disapproving  of  the  cefrmooJA'*' 
government,  though  he  was  far  froa  b«ine  iw 
fied  with  these  in  some  respects  hunactt.  U* 
died  in  1640. 

BALL'.  Germ,  and  Dutch  bolUit'hol^  M  lA 
turn,  round  ;  any  thing  round,  oir  roundly,  n^ 
cricket  ball,  a  billiard  baU,  the  eye  ball,  the  fi^ 
any  thing  globular. 

'  Batf  diminutively  Iklin,  the  sun,  or  Ap'*^ 
of  the  Celtr,  was  calleti  by  tl»e  anoeni  bt^ 
Abellio.     Whatever  was  round,  nrrj  -x,  patwts?     . 
the  bead,  was  called  by  the  ar 
J^/,  and  likewise  iiti/ and  Hut 
P«nuns,  the  bead  is  called  l\^-U  .  uuu  ih* 
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imfftio  itiU  caH  the  bead  BoUe.  noXoc  is  tlie 
ImmiI  or  poll ;  and  iroXuv  is  to  turn.  BoXoc  like- 
wise U)?iu6cs  *■  round  ball,  whence  hcwl,  and 
itU.  aod  6«J^  which  che  Welsh  tenn  bcl.  By  the 
Scotch  also  the  head  is  named  bhcl ;  whence  the 
Eagiiah  Hit  is  derived,  sii^nifyvng  the  beak  of  a 
nifd.  Fignntively,  the  Phrygians  and  Thurians 
hf  PaXXif¥  understood  a  kin^.  Hence  also,  in 
<te  Synac  dialects,  fiaa^,  ^qX,  and  likewise 
<SmX,  sigtufies  lord,  and  by  this  name  also  die 
sua;  and  tn  some  dialects,  HX  and  IX,  whence 
IX«c  and  HXiof,  ri)Xtoc  ^nd  BqXioc,  and  also,  in 
the  Celtic  diminutive  way  of  expression,  BXtvoc* 
IVXn«c*  >°d  BtXf  voc,  signified  the  sun ;  and  Ekivtj, 
riA4v^,  and  BAivir,  the  moon.  Among  the  Teu- 
lOQics,  kol  and   heil  have  the  same   meaning; 

tbc  adjective  holig,  or  heiiig,  is  derived, 

fifrv6*m  i^rme  or  holy  ;  and  the  aspiration 
being  dbanfcd  into  $,  the  liomans  form  their  Sol.' 

Baxter. 

Tm  whmn  m  Gwl  halh  ahewed  unto  us  c«rtaia 
^gk^  of  kk  Oodhed.  in  tho  heavenly  b<Jiet  and  cir- 
dea  above,  and  on  the  yearthe  bcneih,  in  the  lea, 
■■i  ia  all  lyaiag  awaiureti  on  ihe  yrarth^,  yet  bath 
ka  wvmgkt  ia  sane  of  ibym  more  wonderfully  than 
iSMMaa.  VdaU.  AeU,ch.xyu. 

t\m  falaa  pl*T'  "'l^err  drapoiled  for  the  game. 
Wail  dsMd  vyw  oft  we  by  glcun*  of  lova 
Ba«*  MMaad  the  UM,  aad  got  tight  of  our  dame, 
Ta  kait  kcr  *yf»  which  kept  the  te«df  above. 

Earl  of  Surrey. 

Ba  ntf)«ct  to  bo  sight  b«t  mine  ;  iaviiible 
la  9iHTf  «ye-M<  eUe.  Shtdupaan. 

flUfctadw  itan,  aad  thralls  to  fortune  reigu, 
Twa'd  baai  (baniaatrM,  infected  with  their  cage, 
badi  b  fesr'd,  and  life  i«  held  with  pain. 

SidrMy. 
I  kave  tecs  play  at  haU,  grow  extremely  car- 
W  ab^uld  have  the  haH.  Id. 

Wbaa,  tkiMigh  in  ■olcmn  silence,  all 
■ad  the  dark  terrestrial  haU*. 
.  lk»'  DOT  real  voice  nor  »ound 
m  radiant  orb*  be  foand  '. 
la  nana'^  aar  tlwy  all  icjoiee, 
kad  aiiBr  hirih  a  ^oriotii  voice  ; 
tm  Bvar  siagia^,  a*  they  thine. 
'Tka  kaad  tbat  made  us  i*  divine.' 

Andrew  Marnell. 

%*  Tkia,  wiik  the  other  tubtimc   and    beautiful 

hjuam  ia  the  Spectator,  vere  meanly  with- 

kaU  boa  their  genuine  author,  and  falsely 

aacribeJ  lo  Addisoo  sud  Tickell. 

**<nw  ikey  waaf,  aat  awords  and  bucklers  wield, 

.■>  <kW  tnm  laalh«m  itru^  knga  hmUt  at  lead. 

Drydem. 
^IWaMkiat  M  ker  genius  wss  deny'd  ; 
!■>  like  a  kaB  •<  be,  the  further  thnnrn, 
^  «itk  a  greater  hla/e  she  shone  ; 

kad  ktt  bvinkt  seul  broke  oat  on  ev^  aide.  U. 

***  »  Ua  at  saow   taaibliBg  down  a   hill,  he 

'■■•^•mcll^ashapMwd.  HomM. 

Yt  faAa,  wkal  Jatflee  rvlca  the  bmOT 

hmian  aad  am  tOffiihet  fall.  Pope. 

_J^bK  a  IbA  kaadtad  to  aad  fro,  and  every  maa 

^SdakM  akal  hisi  to  strike  it  don  himself 

I  Iks  nat  «l  cha  tomfvay.  Sunfi. 

^U^a.s.     Fr.  bal,  from  htlare,  low  Jjit. 

~^  AiUiCtt*'.    To  throw  or  cast  about  the  legs 

*fc*^  6«nB  0akk«,  to  throw.     An  enieruin- 

F^^vf  danciitii;   a    fadhionabk   amusement, 

I***  |aMjc  Of  ptivatc  ;  in  the  former  case  it  is 


conducted  and  controlled  by  a  master  of  the 
ceremonies  ;  and  in  the  UHer  it  is  given  by  in- 
dividuals, and  is  select,  because  none  are  ad- 
mitted  but  persons  specially  invited.  At  pubhc 
balls,  or  dancing  assemblies,  the  expenses  are 
defrayed  by  die  company;  at  private  entertain- 
ments of  this  description,  the  guests  are  gratui- 
tous participants. 

Me  would  moke  no  extraordinary  figure  at  a  baU ; 
but  I  can  aasore  the  ladies,  for  their  consolation,  that 
he  has  written  better  vcncs  on  tbc  »qx  than  any  man. 

Swift. 
Have  you  not  been  in  pain  even  at  a  ball,  because 
anoLbcr  has  bven  taken  out  lo  dance  before  you. 

Taller.  No.  253. 
There's  nothing  in  the  world  like  etiquette ; 
tn  kingly  chambers,  or  imperial  halls. 
As  also  at  the  race  and  county  balU.  Byron, 

Ball,  among  Cornish  miners,  a  tin  mine. 

Ball,  in  antic^uity,  a  species  of  game  frequent 
among  the  a^icients.  The  Romans  had  four 
kinils  of  pilae,  or  halls  ;  the  first  called  trigon  or 
trigonalis,  because  the  three  gamesters  were 
placed  in  a  triangle :  these  caught  and  tossed  the 
ball,  taking  great  care  not  to  let  it  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  second  and  third,  called  foUis, 
made  of  leather,  blown  up  like  our  fuot-balls: 
the  largest  sort  of  these  were  struck  with  the  arm, 
the  smaller  with  the  iist :  the  former  seem  to  have 
been  distiagoished  by  the  appellation,  paganica, 
as  being  much  used  in  country  villages:  the  fourth 
was  the  harpast,  a  kind  of  small  ball,  so  called  be- 
cause tlie  gumesters  endeavoured  to  snatch  it  from 
each  other.  Galen  has  an  entire  treatise  on  the 
exercise  of  the  lesser  ball. 

Ball,  Uero'!^,  piia  Ileronis,  nkind  of  artificial 
fountain,  wherein  the  waiter  is  made  to  spout  out 
of  a  hollow  ball  or  f^lobe  ;  so  niimed  from  die 
inventor.  Hero  of  Alexandria,  who  lias  left  the 
description  of  it  in  his  Spiritalia. 

The  Ball  OF  a  Dog's  Foot  is  the  prominent 
part  of  die  middle  of  the  foot,  called  by  Latin 
writers  of  the  middle  age,  pelota. 

Ball  or  a  Pesdulum,  the  weight  at  the  bot- 
tom. In  shorter  pendulums,  it  is  culled  the 
bob. 

Ball  Puff,  in  botany,  the  English  name  of 
the  lycoperdon.     See  LvcopeRdon. 

Ball  Veik,  in  mineralogy,  a  name  sometimes 
given  by  miners  to  a  sort  of  iron  ore,  common  in 
Suffolk,  iinil  wroU;;lit  to  a  considerable  advan- 
ta,^.  It  yields  not  any  great  quantity  of  metal, 
but  what  It  hns  runs  freely  in  tlie  nre,  and  is 
usually  found  in  loose  masses,  coTcre<l  widi  one 
or  more  crusts.  It  contains  some  sparklinij  par- 
ticles ;  and  is  usually  of  a  circular  form  in  Hit- 
perfect  masses,  thickest  in  die  mid>lle,  :uid  gradu- 
ally Uiinncr  as  it  approaches  the  sides. 

Ball,  Frendi,  balle,  in  the  military  art,  com- 
prehends all  sorts  of  hullets  for  fire-arros,  from 
the  cannon  to  the  pistol ;  also  a  composition  of 
divers  ingredients,  generally  of  the  combustible 
kinds,  serving  to  bum,  give  light,  smoke,  stench, 
or  the  like;  as 6rc-balls, li^iht-balls,  smoke-balls, 
stink-balls,  land-balls,  &c.  Cannon-bulb  are 
made  of  iron,  mmket-balls,  pistol-balls,  &c.  am 
of  lead.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  of  iron 
balls  for  pistol.4  and  fusets,  but  they  arc  ju.^Uy 
rejected,  not  only  ou  account  of  their  IigiitQc»», 
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wliicli  pravenls  ihem  from  flying  slnui;ht,  but 
because  they  tire  apt  to  furrow  the  barrel  of  tlie 
putol,&c. 

C'jjni'on-balls  are  dislinguislioj  hy  tlieir  respec- 
tive calibres :  thus 


Fur 


pound  ball  the 
dinmeler  is 


A  new  description  of  inflammable  balls,  ap- 
plicable for  besie^ins;  u  Iowd,  and  peculiar  for 
iij*  small  wciglit,  by  which  means  it  may  be 
tlirown  to  a  great  distance,  and  takes  fine  on  a 
very  curious  plan,  has  been  invented  by  Captain 
'ITiomiis  Dundas,  of  the  royal  navy.  It  spreads 
a  flitme  in  three  distinct  openings,  which  is  so 
stroniT  that  the  fire  extendi  a  full  yard  in  len^h 
from  the  ball  iUelf,  and  is  so  powerful  that  any 
thiiii;!;  under,  over,  or  near,  cannot  escape  its 
effects.     See  the  article  Shot. 

n\i.(3,  Anchor,  are  made  in  the  same  way  a» 
the  li^hl-balls,  hereafter  described,  and  filled  with 
ilie  same  compositjon,  only  with  this  addition, 
that  these  arc  made  with  an  iron  bar  two-iliirds 
uf  the  ball's  diameter  in  length,  and  Uuee  or 
four  inches  square.  One-half  is  Axed  %vithin  the 
ball,  and  the  other  half  remains  without ;  the 
exterior  end  is  made  with  a  grapple  hook.  An- 
chor-balls are  very  useful  to  set  fire  to  wooden 
bridges,  or  any  thing  made  of  wood,  or  even 
the  rigging  of  ships,  ice.  for  the  pile  end  being 
the  heaviest,  flies  foremost,  and  wherever  it 
touches,  fastens,  and  sets  all  on  Are  about  it. 

Ba.li.s,  CuAiK,  are  two  balls  linked  together 
by  a  diain  of  eiffhl  or  ten  inches  long,  and  some 
have  been  made  witli  a  chain  of  three  or  four 
fevt  lon^ ;  they  nre  used  to  destroy  tlie  palisa- 
does,  wooden  bri<lgre,  and  chevaux-de-frues  of 
»  fortification.  They  are  also  very  destructive  to 
the  rigging  of  a  ship. 

Balis,  Fire  and  Ltcnr;  the  Greeks  Jiad 
vanoits  kinds  of  fire-balls,  or  Uvpofiokoi  \t9w, 
one  kiinl  called,  more  particularly,  crcvroXto,  or 
ircrrdXiotV,  made  of  wood,  sometimes  a  foot,  or 
even  a  cubit  long ;  their  head  armed  with  apik^ 
of  iron,  beneath  which  were  hemp,  pitch,  aad 
other  combustible5<,  which  being  set  on  fire,  they 
were  tiist  among  the  enemy.  Also  composed  of 
m<'a1ed  |)owder  two,  saltpetre  one  and  a  Iialf, 
Hilphtir  oni",  resin  one,  turpentine  two  and  a 
half  parts.  Sometimes  they  are  made  of  an  iron 
tdit'll,  sometimes  a  stone,  filled  and  covered  with 
\'arions  coaLs  of  the  above  com[)osition,  till  it 
conglomerates  to  a  proper  size,  tlie  last  coot 
bring  of  grained  powder,  But  the  best  method 
of  making  them  is  to  takr  thick  hrviwn  pii|^>cr, 
tnake  a  shell  the  size  of  the  mortur,  and  fill  it 
wiih  a  composition  of  »n  »;qu:d  quantity  of  sul- 
phur, pilch,  resin,  «nd  mr.iletl  powder ;  which 
neioK  well  mi\cd.  imd  put  in  warm,  will  jiivc  a 
cliMf  fire,  iind  l*iim  a  considerable  imio.  When 
tliry  are  intended  to  fire  m3':;uiiii-<),  biiilJiDg^, 


fee.  the  composition  must  b«  mettled  powd 
saltpetre  two,  sulphur  four,  and  resin  < 
rather  mealed  powder  forty-eijzht,  soltpetm 
two,  sulphur  sixteen,  resm  four,  5lf*I 
filings  two,  fir  tree  saw-dust  boiled  insall|i< 
two,  birch-wo<^xl  cliarcoal  one,  well  lamm 
a  shell  for  tliat  purpose,  having  wricnl 
filled  with  small  barrels,  loaded  with  \ 
balls ;  and  lastly,  the  whole  immet]ged  in, 
pitch,  resin,  and  turpentine  oil. 

Balls,  Poisoned;  the  Indian  and  , 
natioTU  have  always  been  ingenious  at  p<| 
several  sorts  of  warlike  stores  and  instil 
Their  composition  is  generally  mealed 
four,  pitch  six,  resin  three,  sulphur  fin 
fcetida  eight,  extract  of  animal  poison, 
other  poisonous  substances  twelve,  tnv 
balls  as  above  directed.  At  the  coinmd 
of  tlie  French  revolution,  poisoned  bal] 
exiiibited  to  tlie  people,  pretended  to  Iiki 
fired  by  the  Austrians,  particularly  at  Ibe 
Lisle.  Majt^r  James  sa)^  he  lias  seen  \ 
tiiis  sort.  They  contained  glass,  small  | 
iron,  &c.  and  were  said  to  be  concocttd  | 
by  means  of  a  greasy  composition,  wbl 
impregnated  with  poisonous  matter,  fij 
they  were  depositee  in  the  archives  of  Pi 

Balls,  IIfd-hot,  are  healed  red-hot' 
large  coal  fire  in  a  square  hole  madi 
ground,  six  feet  every  way,  and  four  or  | 
deep.  Some  nuike  the  fire  under  an  ira 
on  which  the  shell  or  ball  is  laid  ;  bot^ 
method  is  to  put  the  ball  into  the  raidi] 
clear  burning  fine,  and  wlien  red-hot,  allf 
particles  must  be  swept  off.  Whatever  i 
you  use-  lo  throw  the  red-hot  ball  out  of,' 
be  elevated  according  to  the  distance  ycM 
it  shall  range,  and  the  charge  of  powder  i 
put  into  a  flannel  cartridge,  and  a  gO( 
upon  that ;  then  a  piece  of  wood  of  tl| 
diameter  of  the  piece,  and  about  thre^ 
and  a  half  thick,  to  prevent  the  ball  * 
fire  to  the  powder ;  then  place  ihi 
edge  of  the  mortar,  &c.  with  an 
tliat  purpose,  and  let  it  roll  of  i 
wood,  and  instantly  fire  it  off.  Sbouhf 
a  ditch  or  parallel  before  such  a 
soldiers,  the  wood  must  not  be  used 
of  powder  will  break  it  to  pieces, 
elasticity  prevent  it  from  fiying  £ar ; 
that  case  either  kill  or  wound  yoaf 
On  this  account  the  wad  must  be 
second  being  damp.  If  the  gun  li«»  j 
pression,  there  must  be  a  wad  over  l| 
which  may  be  nunmcd  home 

Baliji,  Smoke,  are  prepA 
other  fire-balls,  and  tlicy  contain 
pilch,  resin,  and  ihiw-<Iuhi.  Thii 
is  put  into  shells  made  for  that  purpMl 
four  holes  to  l«>t  out  the  stnuke.  Sm 
are  thrown  out  of  niortars,  aod  con 
from  twenty-five  to  Ukiriy  mimitM. 

Balus,  otasc,  arc  Kcncrally  tmi 
and    by   some  culled   beills    t»f  Iw 
are  si»m«timc«  nuulc  of  two   ball 
together  by  a  bar  of  iron  from  ci 
inches  long  :    tliey  ari'  likt'wise  t 
tire  bidls ;  thry  answer  the  same 
l)cfore- mentioned. 
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Iails  Stikk.,  are  prepoKii  by  a  composiUon 
Kwaled  powder,  resin,  saltpetre,  pitch,  sul- 
»«sr«aipeu  lioim  and  aai^es  In^ofs,  burnt  in  the 

.ffiti.l:l,     «LH-ar,liiiii     mirn     or    lefula,    Bod 

1  .;>   into  balls,  as 

'■\o.  to  the  siie  of 

ii  they  are  to  be  throvni. 

V,  are  two  pieces  of  cork,  or 

iceky  turned  in  u  Uthe  to  the  size 

.   and   suspended   by  fine  linen 

d  aa  electroTneters,  and  of  excel- 

•ver  atnall  degrees  of  electricity, 

,'ej  of  it  from  positive  to 

rsii ;    and  to  estimate   the 

of  a  wiuf.iw  iK-iure  die  dischai-ge,  so  that  the 

iboald  always  be*  idjlc  to  tell  very  Acarly 

llur  difcbajxe,  by  knowing  how  high  lie 

his  j»rt,  what  the  tfxplusioQ  will  be. 

lienlJrv.     S>  t-  !Ut.LETS. 

are  two  sorts  of 
I  Ts  by  this  name, 

■^  -il  uiUi  Uic  «:«liiuated,  and  con- 

ca»  are  roundish  noduleis  of  stony 

■>'  tvi-r  wiili  points  of  crystal ;  and 

•i^  Jnd  other  stones,  having  cavities 

i» Unir  (Dj<ji)ii-s,  wbicb  are  lined,  or  crusted  over 
*ii^  tee  cfyvtals. 

BiLii,  House,  among  farriers.  Uorse«  liave 
t  toy  aioe  tftite  ;  ft  is  therefore  proper  to  five 
^  BMW  disagreeable  drugs,  iu  the  form  of  balls, 
nd  to  in«ke  dnraches  of  ike  more  palatable. 
wbittMld  be  of  an  oval  shape,  not  exceeding 
tut  Mttiif  a  pullet's  egg ;  and  ihoulJ  be  dipped 
■Aivealoil  u>  inak«  thera  slip  down  the  easier. 
SwM  hono  have  a  strait  ^let,  which  makes 
*•*»  'try  averse  to  a  ball  being  thrust  down 
war  dtrous ;  «ich  horses  hud  better  have  drenches 
t'*<*  tkem,  or  tiieir  medicines  may  be  mixed 
•i4lgBi^of  aa  their  mashes.    See  Farrierv, 

■*U4,  *  •  t  L,   iu    pharinacT,  are  an 

*"'^||UB  and  tin,  sufficiently  solid 

tahi  aoui  o  pnrser^'c  a  given  form. 

'■•iwIK"!  .5  ifiem  is  by  addmg  mer- 

"") tomtit,  .  ;....  i;iJ  |K>uring  the  fluid  mass 
1^  >  ittoad  hoUuw  mould.  Tliesc  balls  are 
'■^tiaio  einnloyed  to  purify  water,  111  which 
wi  ttt  boded, 

"kui  Mir  Fiitc,  in  meteorolO){y,  a  kind  of 
^■woas  Ivxiies,  commonly  appearing  at  a  great 
^(^  above  the  earth,  with  a  Hplendor  surpass- 
1^  Ikit  of  tJm  moon ;  and  even  occasionally 
•Httllini  hte  appurnt  siie.  They  generally 
P^*!'"  ';locity  in  tliis  hemisphere, 

^"  OWI'  .    frrfjuenlly   brcakmg  into 

**''ll  ttuiiri  i:'Tir»,  aiimetimes  vanishing  with  a 
"V"^  ml  fORMtlnies  not.  Those  luminous 
tu>  doubt  constitute  one  branch  of 
•o*i«OC  prodigies,  or  blazin>,'  stars.  They 
'^ifj  rr»4  iiibrc  riiini'i«i,  in  bein^  attended 
,  lliey  appear  with  a 
-\.  Tlif  first  of  which 
•ccounf,  w;i9  obsfrve«l  by 
.  it  diffcrrnt  places,  in  t7I9. 
f  s  they  could  Ukr  of 
5  pprpeiulicular  liei;^lit 
ii  iJh.ij)  jLieniy  mdes  from  the 
iTlli.  The  heicht  of  others  has 
■    '         '  !  to  be  various ; 


though  in  general  it  is  suppos^nl  to  be  beyond  Ute 
limits  assigned  to  our  atmosphere,  or  where  il 
loses  its  refractive  power.  The  most  reinarkubltf 
on  record  appeareil  on  tlie  18th  of  August  1783, 
about  nine  o'clock  in  die  evening.  It  was  seen 
to  tlic  nortiiward  of  Shetland,  and  took  a  south- 
erly direction  for  an  immense  space,  being  obser- 
ved as  iar  as  the  southern  provinces  of  France 
;uid  Rome.  During  its  course  it  appears  fre- 
quently to  have  changed  its  shape,  sometimes 
appearing  in  the  form  of  one  ball,  sometimes  two 
or  more;  sometimes  with  a  train,  sometimes 
without  one.  It  passeil  over  Edinburgh  nearly 
in  the  teuitb,  and  had  liien  the  appearance  of  a 
well  defined  round  body,  extremely  luminous, 
and  of  a  greenish  color;  the  light  whicii  ii 
diffused  on  the  ground  giving  likewise  u  greenish 
cast  to  objects.  After  passing  the  zeiiitli,  it  was 
attended  by  a  train  of  considerable  lengtli,  which 
continually  augmenting,  at  last  obliterated  the 
head  entirely,  so  that  it  looked  like  a  wedge,  flying 
with  the  obtuse  end  foremost.  The  motion  was 
not  apjKirently  swift,  by  reason  of  its  greut  licight ; 
though  in  reality  it  must  have  moved  with  great 
rapidity,  on  account  of  the  vust  space  it  travelled 
over  in  a  short  time.  In  olJier  places  its  appear- 
ance was  very  different.  At  Greenwich,  we  are 
told,  that  two  bright  balls  paTallel  lo  tr;ich  other 
I'mI  the  way,  the  diameter  of  which  appeared  to 
be  about  two  feet ;  and  wore  followed  by  an  ex- 
pulsion of  eight  others,  uol  elliptical,  seeming 
gmdually  to  mutilate,  for  the  last  was  small. 
Between  each  two  balls  a  luminous  serrated  body 
extended,  and  at  the  last  a  blaze  issued  which 
terminated  in  a  point.  Minute  particles  dilated 
from  the  whole.  The  balls  were  tinted  first  by 
a  pure  bright  light,  then  followed  by  a  delicate 
yullow,  mixed  witli  azure^  red,  green,  8tc,  which, 
with  a  coalition  of  bolder  lints,  and  a  reflection 
from  llie  other  balls,  g;ive  the  most  beautiful 
rotundity  and  variation  of  colors  that  the  human 
eye  could  be  cliaraied  with.  The  sudden  illumi- 
nation of  the  atmosphere,  and  tlie  form  and 
singuhir  transition  of  this  bright  lumin-iry,  tend- 
ed much  to  make  it  awful :  nevertheless  the 
amazing  vivid  appearance  of  the  diti'erent  balls, 
and  other  rich  connective  parts  not  very  easy  to 
delineate,  gave  an  effect  equal  to  the  rainbow  in 
tlie  zenith  of  its  glory.  Dr.  Blagdeu,  in  a  paper 
on  this  subject  in  the  scventy-fourtii  volume  of 
the  Philosophical  Transactioiu,  haf.  not  only  given 
a  particular  account  of  this  and  other  meteors  of 
the  kind,  but  added  several  conjectures  relating  to 
the  probable  causes  of  them.  The  opinion  which 
he  finally  adopts,  as  the  most  probable,  is,  that 
the.se  fire-balls  are  gre.it  bodies  of  electric  m.-iiiec 
moving  from  one  part  of  the  be<i*ens,  where  to 
our  conception  it  is  superabundant,  to  anoiticr 
where  it  is  deficient. 

Other  firebiills  have  appeared  much  smaller 
and  nearer  the  surfiict*  of  the  earth.,  luid  some- 
times rolling  or  Ediiiii:  ui>on  if,  and  etplo«ling 
with  violence;  as  is  the  cvwc  with  those  whi<-li 
appear  in  the  time  of  thund>:r,  und  frequcnlly 
produce  mischievous  eflcci-t.  One  of  lhe»e  is 
mentioned  by  some  ituthor.^  as  fidling  m  a  si-r^iiii 
evening  in  the  island  of  Jamaica ;  i  ' 

soon  as  it  touched  ihi;  surface  of  the  1 

making  a  cr)n!>iderublc  hole  in  it.     .iu  >i.<r:    > 
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ineiihone<J  by  Dr.  Priestley,  as  rolling  nlong  the 
saHace  of  ihe  sea,  then  rising  and  striking  ihe 
top-mast  of  a  mtm  of  war,  explodins;  and 
damat^ing  the  ship,  fn  like  manner  wo  hear  of 
an  electrified  cloud  at  Java,  whence,  without  any 
ihunder  storm,  there  issuwl  a  vast  uumMr  of 
lireballs  whidi  did  mcredible  mischief.  All  these 
point  out  tlie  true  orijrin  of  biills  of  lliis  kmd, 
viz.  an  enlensive  accumtilation  of  electricity 
bursting  from  one  part  of  the  atmosphere  to 
another. 

This  is  confirmed  by  an  experiment  related  at 
the  end  of  Dr.  Priestley's  fifth  volume  on  air. 
He  slates  that  a  gentleman  having  charged  %vith 
a  very  powerful  machine,  a  jar,  which  ha<J  Uie 
wire  supporting  the  nob  of  a  considerable  length, 
and  pa.ssed  through  a  glass  tube,  a  globe  of  fire 
was  seen  to  issue  out  of  it.  This  globe  gradually 
aiJcenik'd  up  the  glass  tube  til!  it  cJime  to  the  top 
of  the  knob,  where  it  settled,  turning  swiftly  on 
itsaiiis  at>d  appearing  like  a  red-hot  iron  ball  of 
three  quarters  of  ;m  inch  diameter.  On  con- 
tinuing to  turn  the  machine,  it  jnadually  descended 
into  the  jar,  which  it  had  no  sooner  Hone,  than 
there  ensued  a  most  violent  explosion  and  flash, 
the  jar  Ix-ing  dischari;ed  and  broken  at  the  same 
time.  NVe  may  yet  gather  from  these  experi- 
ments, that  a  fireball  will  be  the  consequence  of 
a  very  violent  electrification  of  any  substance, 
provided  at  the  same  time  that  the  air  be  in  a 
vtry  non-conducting  state,  so  that  the  electricity 
may  not  evaporalr/  into  it  as  fast  as  it  is  collected; 
for  tl\i:i  would  produce  only  lucid  streams  and 
flashes,  as  in  the  common  experiments  with  the 
Leyden  phiTil,  and  it  is  probably  an  inattention 
to  iliis  circumstance  which  has  hitherto  prevented 
the  rep4'tition  of  the  experiment  above  mentioned. 
The  case  is  the  same  in  thunder-storms,  where 
an  excessive  accumulation  of  electric  matter 
always  produce^t  iireballs,  the  most  mischievous 
kind  of  lightninu.  A  philosopher  of  the  last 
centurv,  it  is  well  known,  met  his  death  from  a 
Ijall  of  this  description  in  attempting  to  draw  the 
electric  fluid  from  the  clouds. 

Balls  of  Hair  and  o\ha  substances,  in 
natural  history,  covered  over  with  a  smooth, 
shining  coat,  or  slw?ll,  are  mentioned  by  zoolo- 
gists, as  sometimes  found  in  the  stomachs  of 
several  animals  ;  they  occur  most  frequently  in 
those  quadrupeds  which  lick  the  surface  of  tJieir 
Ijodies,  in  which  case  they  are  composed  of  the 
hair  that  has  been  removed  by  the  tongue ;  the 
hair,  partly  by  the  operation  of  licking,  and  still 
more  by  the  motion  of  the  stomach,  becomes 
raixt'd  and  interwoven  in  a  such  a  manner,  tl»at  it 
resembles  iJie  texture  of  a  hat,  and  when  moulded 
into  a  round  figure,  receives  a  smooth,  shining 
coal,  or  i-alculous  incrustation.  These  are  the 
sort  of  balls  usually  met  with  in  the  cow,  sheep, 
and  goat  kind,  es]>ecially  the  chamois.  Every 
indigestible  substance  tliat  is  swallowed  is  liable, 
however,  to  give  origin  lu  tltese  balls,  or  to  fornt 
•  nucleus  for  calculous  concretion  ;  hence  we 
raoei  witli  them  coinposrtl  of  the  reedy  fibres  of 
vegetible*,  husks  of  «eeds,  feathers,  and  different 
animal  and  vegPiaMf  i-xuvix.  When  such  sub- 
stance-", Jis  stones  of  fiuit,  nuts,  t»r  inortjrmic 
lubslariees  ;is  pebbles,  coins,  Sec.  arc  long  de- 
tained, and   have  beeu  covcre«i  witli  a  deep  in- 


crustation, lliey  constitute  tlie 
S>ee  Bezoar  and  ilxACBupiLA 

According  to  some  writer*  the  huma 
is  liable  to  the  formation  of  balls  in  1 
tines,  in  consequence  of  indigestible  ml 
being  regularly  expelled.  Cases  have 
lated  of  death  ea'tuing  from  accumul 
gooseberry  seeds,  which  had  been  rolU 
solid  ball  in  the  stomach  ;  and  Sir  lla4 
gives  the  history  of  a  ball  found  in  the  i 
of  a  man,  much  afflicted  with  the  colic,  i 
in  circumference,  of  a  spongy  substai 
which,  when  viewed  with  amicroscope^ 
made  up  of  small  transparent  hairs  i 
wrought  together  like  the  tophus  bovine 
middle  was  a  common  plumb  stune,  whj 
as  ic  were,  the  eore  or  nucleus  apoD  1 
fibrous  matter  liad  collected,  stratum  sg 
turn.  Phil.  Trans.  No.  309,  p.  8387. 
in  Phi!.  Trans.  No.  2B2,  p.  1282. 

Balu  of  Silk  Worms,  or  Balls  or 
are  little  cases  or  cones  of  silk,  when 
insects  deposit  their  eggs.  Spiders  are  4 
tender  in  their  balls,  which  they  carry  al 
them,  adhering  to  the  papilla  about  tin 
Grew  mentions  balls  or  ba'.;s  of  a  specm 
worms  in  Virginia,  as  big  as  hea's  el 
conlalning  each  four  aurelias. 

Balls,  Vegetable,  m  botany  a  | 
plant  of  a  deep  green  color,  of  an  irrmi 
rical  shape,  hollow  within,  and  of  diflal 
from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  three 
ameter.  It  probably  belongs  to 
genus,  in  the  class  of  mosses 
has  ranged  a  similar  plant  under 
alcyonium.  i 

BAL'lJ^D,  V.  &  n.^    Fr,  baltuU.lU 

Ual'lader,  * *•  — 

Bal'ladry, 

Bal'lated, 

Bal'latry, 

Ballett. 
generally  employed  to  designate 
compositions  which  are  sung  in  sii 
by  all  cla.«es  of  the  community 
while  true  to  nature,  illustrate  the 
toms,  and  opinions,  of  the  age  and  c^ 
which  they  belong.  In  compositkMi.  I 
is  used  as  6a//<ii/-monger,  fcg/w-aingcr, 
At  rcrtainc  timis  gtn  repaire  i 

Smale  biittic  doan«  Ikmb  the  «n,  < 

And  on  the  •hipt«  bound*  aboiit*, 
Yuate  And  vod^  «rith  voyce  fall  out, 
BtiUadgj  And  laye*  n^t  iojmulj,^^J 
And  aim  I  haw  «(U  suaida  ^^M 
Roiindrl,  Mate,  and  vvnloic  ^^M 
For  hor,  on  whom  layn  herl  Uie,  ' 
To  make.  ( 

Alas  !   I  ttiAke  but  reprtitioo. 
Of  what  is  ordiiuiry  and  rynilo  IaIL, 
And  k^Utfd,  and  wc 
But  thai  vice  in«By  '  uji 

That  preacher*  ant  i  ii  ^iL 

And  oihrrnhylea  with  amnaToaa 
And  plraMag  to>»  ht  would  hrr  rxtXf: 
Now  sinKiiiK  »*fMljr  U>  «nr|>riM'  tor 
Now  mating  lay*  of  Inv^,  and  lovrr'a 
Briui»lc*.  Ml»>tt.  V, 
Oft  puqKwi-*,  oh  riii  "'d, 

Aatl  ihouMudji  like  <*  ^ 


A  song.  It  on 
fied  a  solemn  aq 
song :  the  Sonc 
mon  was  calWd 
let  of  baiUtt.  1 


I 


icy,  utd  rntyi' 
hi*  DC*  liwc,  «ntl  l-'Svc  Iwr  old  dcupyi'd. 
Sprntfr't  Faerie  Qitufnt. 
U  thoe  Bot  a  fcalfirf^  hoy,  of  the  king  and  the  bcf^gar  7 

TIm  wprid  WW  vary  guilty  of  mcL  baUadt  cunie 
«lmt  agM  aiac*.  /rf. 

1  ImI  nclMr  be  a  kitten,  and  cnr  maw, 
"Timo,  OM  W  lk«M  MOM  oielie  baiW-aiongeri.       Id. 
"^W  Whty  tttf  tha  |:KBat  of  craiy  muticipal  fiddle. 

Jl/i7((n». 

Mart  aalki  ibinp  da  not  »bew  the  complexion  of 

«ia  tiaat  w  well  ••  MM*  aad  lih«U.  SMm. 

V«  taonar  *ipa  lia  raise  his  tuaeful  Mttg, 
Vvi  laila  aa4  laaaea  round  about  him  ihiong, 
"^i«  UUad-txitftt,  plac'd  above  the  crowd. 
>t4i^vitha  ante  »o  •ihrklliug,  nreet,  and  load.    Gay. 

Tkilkarao  Bore  the  peasant  ihall  repair, 
TWmccc  «)>lirioa  of  hia  daily  care  j 
^^■•i*  !kf  farmer't  newt,  the  barber'i  tale, 
"W*  Nota  the  woodmaa'a  6a/W  shall  prevail. 

Gotdtmilh. 

BiitatM  are  ordinarily  amongsl  the  first 
•forts  of  a  «mi-baibarous  people  in  poetry ; 
^  \  coilectjon  of  tlie  best  ana  most  popular 
totMOMtunu  of  ihu  kiad  will  throw  great  lij^'ht 
<^  >»  aaanef >  of  a  people  in  any  stage  of  theit 
(ndlMiaii.  We  can  only  attempt  a  slight  sketch 
<<Aeltti*orr  of  this  kmd  of  poetry  in  our  own 
^Orooy,  *  Thai  our  ancestors,'  says  Mr.  Turner, 
'AMb^tSou,  p.  287,  c.  ii.)  '  had  popular  songs 
*ot  Kliaits  of^tbeir  great  or  fi»vorit<3  characters, 
Of  OB  fwb  oth^r  subjects  as  interested  the  rul- 
fw  Biod,  IS  proved  by  many  instances,  which 
wy  lit  tnoifa  in  the  ancient  writers,  Alfred 
"Its  ID  his  manual,  lliat  no  one  had  ever  ap- 
P*ud  btAire  Aldhelm,  so  competent  in  English 
PWrj;  noa«  tiad  been  able  to  compose  so  much, 
^•'toiia?  aad  recite  it  so  appositely.  The  king 
i*intieiii  a  popular  ballatf  of  Aldlielm's,  which 
'^  ia  lib  time,  (that  is,  nearly  two  centuries 
•'^K^anb)  sung  in  the  streets.  Malmsbury  adds, 
t^.Uiflieltn,  anxious  to  instract  his  country-men, 
**•  tnni-barlNu-ous,  and  inattentive  to  their 
ff'Voiu  duties,  look  his  station  on  the  public 
""Vi  M  if  a  singer  by  profession,  and,  by  mix- 
»«|  ikTvd  with  lighter  topTcs,  won  their  attcn- 
'wi.imI  ameliorated  their  minds.  Bodementions 
"«•  H  «  fcalive  comp-jny  the  harp  was  sent 
•^4»tli«t  tho%  might  "ing  who  could.  It  was 
•■ok  of  Saxon  poemj,  jays  the  above  historian, 
^wA  liU  allured  Alfred  to  Icum  to  read  ;  and 
~«  Iri  that  he  had  his  children  taught  to  read 
I^Suoa  pOma,  and  that  he  himself  visitetl  the 
■^nn  camp  it  a  harper,  which,  in  the  reign  of 
JJJ^B^wii,  Aalaf  imitated,  prove  the  existence 
which  instructed  both  the  child 
rod*  warrior. 

MUMSios  of  these  compositions  with  the 

'^     I  of   onr  history   is  clear.       When 

V  after  narrating  the  reign  of  Aihel- 

pneseds  to  describe  his  origin  from  Ed- 

'laoaoai  with  a  shepherds  daughter,  he  says, 

■Oonnjj  facts  1  have  taken  rather  from  Oie 

^((Mrtileniu)  worn  "ot  l>y  the  course  of  time, 

books  composed  for  the  instruction  of 

funoos  fni'.;mi''nt  itf  a  l>allad,  composeil  by 
~  cncr,  has  survived 


to  us.  As  this  prince  was  sailing  by  tlic  alib'^y, 
in  tlie  isle  of  Ely,  he  heard  the  monks  cliuntin;; 
their  psalms  and  antlii-ras,  and  wiis  so  struck 
with  the  interesting  melody,  lliat  he  composed  a 
little  Saxon  ballitd  on  the  occasion,  which  began 
thus ; — 

ODefie  puijen  ?e  munecber  bionen  Ely, 
Tha  EroiiX  chin;  fievtep  by 
KopfriS  Doiref,  noeji  {5e  lano 
Add  hejie  pe  fter  munecher  r*''3" 

Merry  sang  the  ir.:i.1u  a  Ely 
When  Canute  the  king  was  sailing  by ', 
Rvw,  ye  knights,  near  the  land, 
And  let  us  bear  those  monks'  song. 

In  Domesday-book,  the  Joculator  Re'.ns,  who 
was  evidently  a  minstrel,  is  mentioned  as  having 
lands  assigned  for  his  maintenance  in  Gloucester- 
shire, Du  Caiige,  iii.  t-343;  atid  in  the  l>uttle  of 
Hastings, Tarblessen  orTaillefer,  an  esquire  in  the 
conqueror's  army,  obtained  permission,  as  a  sort 
of  forlorn  hope,  to  lead  the  van,  and  thtew  him- 
self upon  the  Englisii  spears,  singing  the  popular 
ballad,  Chanson  de  Roland,  Id.  iv.  769.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  conquest  we  meet  with  many 
genuine  English  songs :  Horn  Child  :  the  Squire 
of  lowe  Degree :  and  a  Lytele  geste  of  Robin 
Iloode,  have  been  pointed  out  as  tales  without 
foreign  admixture.  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  was 
at  once  the  hero  of  chivalry  and  the  patron  of 
song:  his  well  known  deliverance  from  captivity 
in  Germany  is  connected  by  history  with  our 
subject :  and  the  celebrated  Scotch  novelist  has 
well  availed  himself  of  uU  tlie  romantic  truths 
of  the  story.  Edward  IV.  incorporated  the 
Minsireb  by  charter,  and  tliey  were  protected 
by  a  corporation  under  the  government  of  a 
marshal  and  two  wardens.  This  charter  was 
renewed  by  Henry  VIII.  But  by  statute  39 
Eliz.  the  profession  was  visited  with  the  last  dis- 
grace, and  minstrels  were  includt'd  and  made 
punishable  among '  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy 
beggars.' 

Our  older  ballads  are  all  in  the  northern  dia- 
lect :  but  singularly  enough,  on  the  iicccssion  of 
the  Stuarts,  we  find  the  whole  spirit  of  tliese  com- 
positions evaporate;  and  English  minstrelsy  be- 
came extinct.  See  Percy's  Relique.s  of  ICnglish 
Poetry :  also  Dr.  Bumey's  History  of  Music :  Sir 
Walter  Scoit's  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottiiih  Border; 
and  VVarton's  lli.<tory. 

BALLADUK,  a  town  in  the  desert  of  Syria 
140  miles  E.  N.E.  from  Damascus. 

BALI.AGHAN  P<»tNT,  at  the  south-west  en- 
trance of  Carlingfurd  [Jay,  a  cape  on  the  east 
coast  of  Ireland.  Eleven  miles  5.  E.  of  Newry. 
Long.  6°  4*  W..  lat.  .'>3''  58'  N. 

BALLAGHAN,  or  Ballacry,  a  town  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  and  province  of 
Connaught  Twenty  miles  south  of  Sligo,and  105 
from  Dublin      Long.  9°  50*  VV.,  lat.  53*  48*  N. 

BALLAGHiNEED,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in 
Tyrone,  with  a  good  ion,  seventy-eight  miles 
from  Dublin. 

H.\I.U\GHY,  three  towns  in   Ireland,  vir.  I 
in  Londonderry,   iiinety-tMo  miles  from  Dublin, 
'i.  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  nincty-«evea   miles 
from    Dublin.      And   3.   in  Sligo.     Sec    Uai^ 
lacuak. 
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8ALLAM0N0,  a  village  in  tlie  Isle  of  Man, 
near  Castletown. 

BALl^XN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Sarte,  seated  ou  tlie  Ome.  Long. 
20'E.,lat.  48"  10'  N. 

BALIANUEN.     See  BiLttNOESf. 

BALL  AN  I,  a  spci-ies  of  shell-fish,  about  a 
fuiger's  length,  which  ubound  in  the  harbour  of 
Ancona,  and  lodge  among  the  stones.  They  are 
much  valued  at  Konie,  whither  great  quantities 
arc  sent. 

BALLANTRAE,  a  small  post-town  and  pa- 
rish of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Ayr.  The 
village  stands  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Siinchar, 
It  carries  on  a  salmon-i\shin|;  and  some  cotton 
nunufactures.  Distant  twenty-eii^ht  miles  S.  S.W. 
of  Ayr.  

BALLAPATTY,  a  town  of  the  Camatic, 
in  HindosUin, twelve  miles  west  of  Vencatigherry. 

BALLAPILLY,  a  town  of  Hindostaa,  in  the 
ceded  Dalaghaut  district  of  Commim.  Long. 
78=*  38'  E.,  lat.  15"  N. 

BAL'LARAG,  r.  a.  A  ludicrous  and  low 
word,  purporting  to  overpower  by  word  or  act ; 
to  bully ;  to  threaten.  It  is  still  used  iu  the 
norti),  and  pronounced  bullyrag. 

On  Mindco'i  plains,  yo  tncek  mounsccra  ', 
Remcoihcr  Kingsley's  frfaiidien. 
You  vainly  ihoughl  to  ballyrag  as. 
With  your  fine  •quadron  off  Cape  Lagoa.      fVarktit. 

BALLj\.RD  (George),  one  of  those  occa- 
sional geniuses  in  lower  life  which  fchooi  up 
witliout  culture,  was  born  at  Campden,  in  Glou- 
cestershire. Being  of  a  weakly  constituliou,  his 
parents  put  him  to  a  h.ibit-maker;  and  in  this 
situation  he  mastered  the  Saxon  language.  The 
time  be  employed  in  learning  it  was  stolen  from 
sleep,  after  the  labor  of  the  day  was  over.  Lord 
Chedworth,  and  the  gentlemen  of  his  hunt,  who 
aned  to  spend  about  a  month  of  the  season  at 
Campdcn,  heard  of  his  fame,  and  generously  of- 
fered him  an  annuity  of  i'lOO,  but  he  modestly 
told  them  that  £60  was  fully  sufficient  to  siitisfy 
both  his  wants  and  h\%  wtshes.  I'pon  tliii  he 
retired  to  Oxford,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bodleian 
library ;  and  Dr.  .'enncr,  president,  made  him 
one  of  the  eight  clerks  of  Magdalen  College. 
He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  University  bea- 
dles, but  died  in  June,  175.5,  rather  young; 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  owing  to  too  in- 
tense application.  lie  left  large  collections  be- 
lund  him,  but  puhlislicd  only  Memoirs  of  Bri- 
ush  I.adies,  who  .have  been  celebrattil  for  their 
Writings  or  Skill  in  the  learned  L;mguage3, 
Arts,  and  Sciences,  17.52.  4to.  lie  drew  up  an 
account  of  C;unpden  church,  which  was  read  at 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  November  21,  1771. 

BALLAiin,  .Cai'e,  a  cape  of  Newfoundland. 
Long.  5i°  26'  \V.,  lat.  46"  55'  N'. 

BALLAttoVPoisT,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  CLtre.  I>ungitude 
D*  .12'  W.,  lat.  52"  42'  N. 

BALLARK.  in  middle-age  nuthora,  to  dance. 

BALLARINA,  in  omitholoijy,  a  name  under 
which  (Min.i  di'SiTibes  the  wliilc-wagtad,  nioia- 
cillaalba. 

BALI^\S,  a  trading  place  on  ttu'  left  bank  of 
the  Wile,  Upper  Egypt,  where  a  great  quaatily 


of  earthen  pots  of  a  peculiar  kmd  are  xnnt 
tured.     Ten  miles  south  of  Dcndera. 

BALLASSA-nYAR.MATIl,  a  considc 
market-town  and  castle  of  Hungary,  iu 
county  of  Neograd.  It  sutlered  dreadhdly  ' 
conflagration  in  1800;  when  no  le»s  than 
houses  were  destroyed,  and  only  fifty,  witf 
town-house,  left  sUinding. 

BALLiVSEDERE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  ijk] 
county  of  Sligo,  100  miles  from  Dublin,  ut 
water-fall. 

BALLAST,*.  &n.   )       Ang.-Sax.   hliwlaii, 

Bal'lastI'kt.  j  be-hlxstan,     to     lail*", 

load,  or  fraught  a  ship.     Past  participle  lilcated, 
be-hlxsted,   loaded  or  laden.     Dut.   and  ~ 
ballast.     It  is  applied  to  that  lading  or  Ic 
which  is  used  to  steady  a  vessel  m  the 
to  steady  any  thing  in  its  motion  or  action. 
Navigation,  for  tlic  niutical  illustratioa  « 
term. 

'Mongsi  friends  ? 
If  brothers : — Would  it  b«d  bean  ao,  that  tltvy 
Had  becu  my  fatbcr'a  aottS  '  then  had  tny  pttM 
Been  lew  ;  au  J  so  more  equal  baUtutmg 
To  lhti».  Posthuains.  Sk^ 

There  ma»t  l>o  middle  couiucllora  to  kny 
atcady  j  for,  without  that  baUait,  the  ahip  vill 
much, 

Willie  thus  to  hatlatt  lov«  1  thougfai, 
And  to  more  aieadily  t'  have  ^ons, 
I  aaw  I  had  lovc't  piniiacc  ovtifrvt^UU 
Vow  you  have  given  me  vinuo  for  mj  cnidt, 
And  iriih  true  hoooar  ballaiUd  my  pride 

Why  should  he  sink  where  nothing  niem'd  to  pR.i' 

His  lading  .lUlc,  and  bis  balUtI  leas.  Su\p 

ThoK  men  have  nut  froUatf  enough  of  bnimlii}  u^ 

fear.  Uammimi't  &(aM^ 

Ballast,  in  navigation.  The  prindpal  «^ 
ject  is  to  make  a  vessel  sink  to  a  proper  dcptk  ■ 
the  water,  that  she  may  steadily  carry  a  flii^ 
cient  quantity  of  sad.  'There  is  of^en  great d^ 
ference  in  the  pro|^K>rtion  of  bftlla.«t  requ 
prepare  sliips  of  equal  burthen  for  a 
the  quantity  being  more  or  lessaccordinf  i 
sharpness  or  flatnc-ss  of  die  ship's  bottom,  i 
seamen  call  the  floor. 

The  properly  ballasting  of  a  ship  t> 
the  most  important  duttesof  the  skilful 
for,  although  it  is  known  that  ship*  T 
will   not  carry  a  suflicieat  quantity 
they  are  laden   so  deep  that  the  »ut 
water  will  nearly  glance  on  the  extrea 
amidships,  yet  there  is  more  tlum 
knowlcagc  required ;  8inc<>,  if  the 
weight  of  heavy  ballast,  as  I-     '     ■  ■ 
bottom,  it  will    place  the   < 
low  in  the  hold;  and,  uIlIiul^  .  .  .  .  -tj 
her  to  carry  a  great  sail,  she  will 
sail  heavdy,  and  run,  in  rolling,  the 
dismasted. 

The  ballast,  tltercfore,  should  b«  SO 
that  she  may  be   duly  poiseil,  and 
proper  equilibrium  on  the  w)kt»r,  to  a< 
to  be  U*o  ^tifl"  nor  too  crank;  in  the  * 
though  die  ship   may  be  (ittHl  to  carry  aJ 
sail,  her  velocity  will  not  li 
crc.ised;  whilst  her  maxxs    ■ 
sudden  ji.-rks  and  laboring :  auw. 
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fpU  b«  incaptfale  of  carrying  soil  without  the 
■k  oTnpMttins.    The  fonner  is  occasioned  by 
ppiMBK  too  gmt  a  quaotity  of  heavy  ballast  \a 
boUofn,  which  briajp  ilie  centre  of  gravity 
flK>  \^] ;  and,  that  being  the  centre  about 
rij  are  mode,  the  lower  it  is 
.  lolent  Villi  be  ibt^  n^otion  of 

,  y  rariAness,  on  the  other  hand,  is  occu- 
by  dispoiiti^  tlie  ship's  lading  so  as  to 
■  &e  ceoire  of  gravity  too  high,  which  cudan- 
tii*  mut  in  auryrng  «ail  when  it  blows 
;  for  w>M>n  tiie  masts  lose  their  perpendi- 
V,  ll  1  die  nature  of  a  lever  on  the 

o«dt,  cnatscs  as  the  sine  of  their 

ii>|iiity. 

it  k  enaeial  principle,  it  may,  therefore,  be 
M,  thai  ballast  should  be  placed  round 
u  Hit  oeotrc  of  rravity  of  die  ship,  because 
riU  |im«tit  the  pitoiiog  beiug  so  violent  as  it 


would  be  if  it  were  carried  much  (ore  or  aft  of 
that  point.  When  a  ve^el  is  passing  over  a 
wave,  ihe  will  be  at  one  time  supported  below 
the  centre  of  gravity;  and  immediately  afU'r, 
her  head  will  incline  downwards,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  she  will  pitch ;  when  it  is  evident,  that 
the  nearer  the  weight  is  to  the  point  over  which 
die  vessel  is  supported,  the  less  violent  will  the 
molioii  be.  But  this  rule  stands  in  need  of  fre- 
quent modificntions :  for  which  rea:>on,  a  large 
quantity  of  shifting  ballast  is  allowed  in  the  Royal 
navy.  Indeed,  throughout  die  whole  practice/ 
us  we  are  finding  a  remedy  fur  one  fault,  we  are 
in  danger  of  running  into  another;  and  much  of 
die  final  distribution  uf  ballast  depends  upon 
knowing  well  die  peculiarities  of  the  vessel,  luid 
observing  experimentally,  how  different  winds 
and  calms  affect  her. 


Tbe  following  was,  until  lately,  the  Ballast  allawcd  to  our  Men  of  War  ; 


1 

Shiuglo 

1 
1 

Shbgle 

0«ML 

ToBii«ge. 

TronTons. 

Tons. 

GuiM. 

Tonnage. 

Iron  Ti>n». 

Toa». 

110 

2290 

180 

370 

36 

870 

65 

160 

100 

2090 

180 

370 

32 
28 

700 

65 

140 

08 

2110 

160 

350 

600 

60 

100 

90 

1870 

160 

3.50 

24 

iOO 

M 

80 

SO 

1620 

140 

300 

22 

450 

50 

70 

74 

1700 

80 

270 

20 

400 

50 

60 

64 

1370 

70 

260 

Sloop. 

30O 

50 

40 

50 

1100 

65 

170 

Brig. 

160 

30 

15 

44 

900 

65 

160 

Cutter. 

20 

Seldom 

„ 

030 

70 

170 

Sloop. 

15 

any. 

1 

!W  fONial  practice  then  wat,  fir^l,  to  slow 
Ina  baOast  bn  and  aft,  from  bulkhead  to 
V^tti,  in  the  main  hold,  next  to  fir  cants, 
bd  0n  the  luiil)er  strakes,  on  each  side  of  the 
M^  i«r  or  more  inches  clear  of  the  limber 
Pk;  lad  winged  up  three  or  four  pigs  above 
iJBOr  btaJa-  in  tbe  Qiidshi|M,  or  bearing  part 
Iw  riiip,  «rith  two  tiers  ofpigs  in  the  wake 
thf  warn  hatchway,  &c.  liic  shingle  ballast 
I  ipwi  and  levelled  over  the  iron  ballast,  on 
iA  wm  Mowed  the  lower  tier  of  wal^r-casks, 
k  At  bttog»  up,  and  the  bilge  clear  of  the 
Hi  Th*  midship  bers  were  first  laid,  and 
ItVit  aBlik  about  one  quarter  of  their  dia- 
IBM)  the  ahinglc ;  the  sides  being  filled  in 
nil  casks  ashalf-lioKsheads,  &c. 
Saei  At  tfitiwliwtion  of  iron  tanks,  shingle 
tkaa  bt*  ''<T  laid  aside,  and  iron 

_     I  only   •  tJie  prt-sent  proportion 

*^,  ai%oni}iiig  u>  Uie  practice  of  the  navy, 
«i()Ikm»:— 

*^«fUe  ftopoftion  of  Iron  Bullatt  at  present 
*^^  Ml  Uk  aflry^  if*  prvpvrtum  to  their  tuHf 


"  4  thw»  Jachtra,  {tb  of  computed 

y<*»iiBchtt»  and  oak  frigates  ^th  ditto. 
^ir  higatts  4fSa  of  ditto. 
^H^fMilupa  and  aloop*.  Jth  ditto. 
•^Wip,  iloops  kc.  4th  ditto. 


ion- 


Smaller  vessels  are  not  submitted  to  dicae 
rules ;  but  at«  ballasted  as  circumstances  may 
require,  according  to  the  Judgment  of  their  offi- 
cers. In  ships  of  the  line,  sixteen  ton  of  the 
above,  raited  shingle  ballast,  is  moveable  as 
circumstances  require,  aud  half  that  quantity  to 
frigates. 

Additional  ballast,  to  the  amount  of  ono-lhird, 
and  even  one-half,  of  the  origiii-dl  Quantity  is 
sometimes,  however,  demanded :  anrl  the  table 
only  exhibits  Uie  official  and  ordinary  allowance. 

In  the  merchant-service,  the  stowage  coosista, 
besides  the  odier  ballast,  of  cask<,  cases,  boles, 
boxes.  Sec.  all  carefully  wedged  off  from  the 
bottom,  sides,  pump-well,  &c.  and  great  atten- 
tion is  paid  tJiat  the  most  weighty  materials  are 
stowed  nearest  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  or  bear- 
ing of  the  ship;  and  higher  or  lower  in  the  hokl 
agreeably  tn  the  form  of  the  vessel.  \  full  low- 
built  vessel  requires  them  to  be  stowed  high  up, 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  raised,  lo  ke<.*p 
her  from  rolling  away  her  masts,  and  from  liemg 
loo  stiff  and  laborsome ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  a 
narrow  high-built  vessel  requires  tluf  must 
weighty  malerials  to  be  stowed  low  down,  near- 
est the  kelson,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  may  1i« 
kf'pt  low,  lo  enable  her  to  carry  more  sail.  To 
yachts  and  other  small  vessels,  bolli  iti  ilie  luvy 
and  merclumt-serviee,  ihe  balbust  is  sometimes 
lead,  worke<I  lictwecn  the  timbers. 

^the  10  Goo.  II.  it  is  enacted,  lluit  if  any 
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tnastet  or  owner,  or  any  person  acting  as  master 
of  any  ship  or  other  vessel  wlialsoever,  shall  cast, 
throw  out,  or  unlade,  or  if  there  shall  be  thrown 
out,  ice.  of  any  vessel,  being  witfiin  any  haven, 
port,  road,  channel,  or  navigable  river  within 
England,  any  b:tllast,  nibbish,  pravel,  earth, 
Stone,  wreck,  or  fillh,  but  only  upon  llie  land, 
vrhcre  the  tide  and  wiiter  never  flows  or  rutu; 
any  one  or  more  justices  for  the  county  or  place 
where,  or  near  which  the  offence  shall  be  com- 
mitted, upon  the  information  thervof,  shall  sum- 
mon or  issue  his  warrant  for  bringing  the  master 
or  owner  of  the  vessel,  or  other  person  acting  as 
such,  before  him ;  and,  upon  appearance  or  de- 
fault, shall  proceed  to  examine  the  matter,  and 
upon  proof  made  thereof,  either  by  confession  of 
the  party,  or  on  view  of  the  justice,  or  upon  the 
oath  of  one  or  more  creditihle  witnesses,  lie  shall 
convict  the  said  master,  &c.  and  doe  him  at  his 
discretion  for  every  such  offence,  any  sum  not 
exceediny;  £5,  nor  under  50f.  &,c.;  and  for  want 
of  sulfTicient  distress,  the  justice  is  to  commit  the 
roaster,  or  person  acting  as  such,  and  convicted 
as  aforesaid,  to  the  common  jail  or  house  of  cor- 
rection, for  tlie  space  of  two  months,  or  until 
payment  of  the  penalties. 

Besides  the  above  ijenend  act,  there  are  the 
6  Geo.  IL  c.  29,  and  ihe  32  Geo.  II.  which  re- 
gulate the  ballasting  of  merchant-vessels  in  the 
river  Thames,  placing  it  under  the  directioD  of 
the  corporation  of  the  Trinity-house. 

To  trench  the  ballast,  denotes,  to  divide  the 
ballast  into  two  several  parts  or  more,  in  the 
•hip's  hold,  commonly  done  to  find  a  leaJt  in  the 
bottom  of  a  ship,  or  to  undock  her. 

Shooting  of  tite  ballast  is  when  it  runs  over 
from  the  one  side  to  the  other.  Hence,  it  is  that 
com,  and  all  kinds  of  |m.in,  iii  dangerous  lading, 
for  tliat  is  apt  to  shoot.  To  prevent  which,  they 
make  poucles;  that  is,  bulkheads  of  boards, 
(o  secure  it  from  moving  about 

BALLATAll  Crag,  a  rocky  hill  in  Aber- 
deenshire, whose  tremendous  impending  rocks 
seem  to  threaten  the  astouished  traveller  with  in- 
stant destruction. 

DALLATIONES,  in  middle  age  writers,  dan- 
cings. 

BALLATOONS,  large  heavy  luggage-boaU, 
used  for  carryinsc  wood  by  the  river  from  Astra- 
khan and  tike  Caspian  Sea  from  Moscow.  They 
will  carry  from  100  to  20O  tons,  and  have  from 
100  to  120  men  employed  to  row  and  tow  them 
alon;;, 

BALLANTYNE  (John),  was  a  native  of 
Kelso,  in  Roxburgshire ;  and  at  an  early  age  en- 
tered into  business  as  a  printer.  lie,  with  his 
brother,  distinguished  himself  by  the  great  im- 
provement of  the  art,  evinced  in  the  extensive 
publications  which  have  of  late  years  issued  from 
tlieir  press.  He  wa:;  at  one  time  a  proprietor  of 
the  Kelso  Mail ;  and  subsequently  ushered  into 
the  world  the  publications  known  as  the  Wa- 
vcrly  novels.  He  was  possessed  of  sufficient 
Lteniry  ulenls  to  l>e  ihouttht  at  one  time  to  be 
(heir  author.     He  died  in  1821. 

BALLKI3HODAN,  tlie  oriihnal  name  of  llie 
parish  of  Ardchattun,  Ar^yleshire. 

BALLCNA,  ri;sTA  ok  i.a,  a  |>uinl  of  land  on 
IIm    east  coast  of   the  ij»]and   of    Munranlta: 


another  in  Chili,  on  the  coast  of  the  provtiKf  of 
Quillota  :  another  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Quito,  ltd 
on  the  shore  of  the  South  Sea. 

Bali.ena,  a  river  of  Florida,  which  Ctlti  m^i 
the  Atlantic. 

BALLENDEN  (Sir  John),  a  Scottish  poet,  m 
the  reign  of  James  V.,  descended  from  u  in- 
cient  family  in  that  kingdom.  His  £alher,  Mr 
Thomas  ^lenden,  of  Auchinoul,  wis  dimtti 
to  the  chancery  in  1540,  and  derit  reenter  a 
1541.  From  one  of  his  poems  we  learn,  tiial  n 
his  youth  he  had  some  employment  at  the  can 
to  king  James  V.  and  that  he  was  in  girftt  km 
with  that  prince.  Having  taken  orders,  and  im 
created  D.D.  at  the  Sorbonne,  he  wm  nlr 
canon  of  Ross,  archdeacon  of  Moray,  anil  M 
register;  but  was  afterwards  deprived  of itt 
employment  by  the  factions  of  the  times.  (In- 
ever,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  he  reooveied  M 
office,  and  was  one  of  the  lords  of  seanoo.  th 
ing  a  zealous  papist,  he,  in  confuoction  ^id)  Dt. 
Laing,  was  extremely  a.<ksiduouf  in  ntrtaiding  thr 
progress  of  the  reformation  ;  till  at  last,  iiodnf 
the  opposition  too  powerful,  he  qoittM  Seel 
land,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  died  b  IJJC 
He  is  generally  esteemed  one  of  the  best  80* 
tish  poets  of  that  age.  His  works  aie^  I.  Ik 
History  and  Chronicles  of  Scotland  of  Balir 
Boies  (Boethius),  translated  by  Mr.  John  Bit- 
lenden,  Edinb.  1536.  2,  Cosmography  t»  ti» 
History  of  Scotland,  with  a  Poeticsd  Praai 
A  Description  of  Albany.  4.  Tr  "" 
Boethius's  Description  of  Scotland, 
to  king  James  V. — Bale  says  he  had  ten ' 
letters.  6.  Several  poems  in  CannicbscT*  I 
lection.  7.  Virtue  and  Vyce,  a  pocn : 
to  king  James  V. 

BALLENGARY,  a  town  of  Inland, 
county  of  Kerry,  on  the  mouth  of  the  I 
near  Ardfert. 

BALLENSTEDT,   an    ancient 
castle  in  the  principality   of  Anhalt-I 
Germany,  on  tne  confines  of  Qucdlinghoff' 
is  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  pnnce  of/ 
and   contains  a    hding-houtc,    a   thcattc, 
beautiful  gardens.     At  the  foot  of  a  hill  oal 
rivulet  of  Getel.     Population  2500, 
miles    south-west   of   Bemburg,    twenty 
north-east  of  Nordhausen.     Long.  M"  2f 
Ul.  51°  45'  N. 

BALLERINI  (Peter  and  Jerome),  tn*  t»> 
thers,  Italian  priests,  natives  of  Verona.  FV 
was  bom  in  1698,  and  Jerome  m  1701-  IVy 
wrote  in  conjunction,  sevcml  learned  ud  »- 
geniouj  poems,  and  published  v4(U>us  ediu 
ecclesiastical  audiors. 

BALLLKOY,  a  town  and  castle  of 
in  Normandy,  with  ll&O  inhabitants,  and) 
iron  mines,  and  forges.  It  stands  on  the  1 
and  is  the  head  of  a  canton,  in  tlie  it 
of  Calvados,  arrondisaeffictit  of  llayntxl 
miles  S.S. W .  of  Bayeux,  eighteen  (tooth  cti 

BALLERUS,   in    ichthyology,   «  tp 
fresh  water  fish   of  Uia   Iciither  mouthpA 
which  appears  to  be  the  tame  with  the  < 
or  carcassi  tertium  genus. 

BAt.LEEi,-»  is  also  a  name  givc«  by 
totle  to  that  specin  of  cypnnus  called 
and  pleystn,  and  pallcrus,  by  modara 
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a  ilnmntic  faUle  represented  by 
and  dancing,  fie  ongin  of  the 
^be  meed  to  the  merelrictoiis  taste  of 
courtii  and  succecd«l  the  more 
M  but  more  manly  amusement  of  the 
BBt,  The  interview  l>eiween  our  Henry 
id  Francis  I.  of  France,  in  tlie  field  of 
1  of  gold,  presents  us  with  an  early  speci- 
BMae  entertaiomenta.  In  the  next  cen- 
r  wached  the  summit  of  their  (;1ory  in 
Hid  pomps  of  the  courts  of  Tuscany 
tsine.  Tlie  genius  of  Ben  Jonson,  and 
I  of  Shakspeare,  was  matured  amidst  the 
Doanected  with  the  Italiau  ballet :  but  it 
I  tDoat  leftlous  patron  in  Louis  XIV.; 
mHj  the  roost  magnificent  ballet  ever 
kI,  was  that  which  this  prince  comman- 
bon  a  part  m,  in  the  year  1664.  In 
meinorable  ftte  ,  Uie  name  of  the 
boeii  given  to  the  spot  of  its  cele- 
ilie  theutres  of  England,  France, 
Lkare  been  ulways  slrivin;;  since  in 
fare,  to  sustain  the  public  par- 
spec  taclcs. 
,  or  Balls,  in  heraldry,  make  a  ht' 
\g  in  coats  of  arms,  though  never 
accortling  to  their  several  colors 
iffereiit  names  ;  as  besants,  when  the 
when  argent;  hurts  when 
rheo  gules;  pomies  when  vert; 
when  sable;  golpes  when 
when  tanae ;  and  guzes  when 

TE,  n.  t.      Fr.  balletle.    A  dance 

e  history  is  represented. 

L£XARD  vM-)>  a  ciuien  of  Geneva,  bom 

,    He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  physical 

'    '  ■  ■    I.,  which  gained  the  pnze 

I  and  ;  and  a  dissertation  on 

IP,  «>iiai  .(fi;  the  principal  causes  of  the 
^children  ?     He   died   at   Geneva   in 
Mo«eph),  a  scholastic  divine,  bom  at 
rSidly.     He  was  h  canon  of  Ban,  in 
SI  of  Naples ;  and  auUior  of  Dc  Fx- 
f  r)<  >,  and  De  Merle  Corpotum  Natura- 
3t  Padua  in  16-I0. 
m  ancient  ifeography,  a  town  of 
'inity  of  ApollooiA. 
,  a  duty  nayable  to  the  city  of 
,  l:«i  ih-i  ^oodsand  merchandise  of  aliens, 
1^  to  the  charter  16  Car.  II, 
b^M  (John  Baptist),  a  native  of  Ge- 
^k  1586.     He  ro»<>  to  b«  a  member  of 
fcwd  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Natural 
■U«i«y  Bodies,  1640.     He  died  in 

UAILDS,  fu  t.     From  t>all  ami  y;ird,  or 

Ewith.  A  play  at  which  a  ball  is 
ftid  of  a  stick ;  now  corruptly 
Dr.  Johnson  says  ;  but  biUiardi 
\  OOmplion,  Ving  the  Fr.  hillard,  from 
tank  tot  the  ball  used  iu  playing. 
b  tin,  vitli  rards.  with  laflMrA  far  unlit, 
HhwU  fucka  numnBii^  OMaly  wit. 

Sptmtr. 
it  alMM  ;  l«t  M  wMtMrdb; 

BW*.    Amttmg  tmd  Clfiipaira, 


DALLIBAY,  a  market,  fair,  and  post  town  in 
tne  county  of  Moiia^han,  Ireland,  sevenly-^tx 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Dublin.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
and  vicaragv,  in  the  Cloghcr  diocese. 

BALLIMOIIE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Westmeath.  It  was  taken  in  1691  l>y 
General  Gingle ;  and  burnt  by  the  military,  in 
the  rebellion  of  1798.  Distant  from  Athloiie  ten 
miles  north,  and   72   from  Dublin. 

BALLIN  (Claude),  a  celebrated  French  artist, 
bom  in  1C15.  His  father  was  a  goldsmith,  and 
under  him  he  learned  that  business.  NVhei 
about  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  displayed  un- 
common genius,  by  making  four  silver  basins, 
on  which  were  represented  the  four  ages  of  the 
world.  These  were  purchased  by  Cardinal  Ri- 
chelieu, and  he  was  employed  to  make  four  vasvie, 
after  tlie  antique,  to  match  them.  He  afterwards 
executed  handsome  pieces  for  Louis  XIV.  and 
afler  the  death  of  Vann,  he  succeeded  as  director 
of  the  mint,  for  casts  and  medals.  He  died  in 
1678. 

BALLINA,  or  BtLLEEK,  a  town  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Mayo  ;  fourteen  miles  north  of 
Castlebar,  and  l83  from  Dublin.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable salmon  fi.OieTy ;  and  in  1798  was 
taken  by  the  French  troops  who  landed  in  Ireland 
under  General  llumbeit. 

BALLIN  AC  AUG  Y,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in 
West  Meath,  about  forty-six  miles  from  Dublin. 

BALLlNACHOllA,  a  town  of  Ireland,  near 
Middietown,  in  Cork. 

BALUNACOURTY,  PotisT,  a  cape  on  the 
south  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Water- 
ford,  on  die  north  side  of  Dungarvan  Bay.  Dis- 
tant four  miles  eait  of  Dungarran. 

BALLINAGAR,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  King's 
county,  Leinster,  forty-one  miles  from  Dublin. 

BAliJNAKIL,  a  market  town  of  Ireland,  io 
Queen's  county ;  a  borough  previously  to  the 
Union.  Here  are  woollen  manufactures,  and  tlic 
ruins  of  a  casde,  fourteen  miles  west  of  Carlow, 
fif^y-eight  from  Dublin. 

BALLINAKILL  Harboib  is  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland.  F'orly  miles  north-west  of  Gal- 
way.     Long.  9"  SW  W.,  laL  SS*'  84'  N. 

BAIXINALACK,  a  town  in  West  Mealh, 
Ireland,  about  forty-eight  miles  from  Dublin. 

BALLINAMORE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Galwav,  eighty-four  miles  from 
Dublin. 

BALLINANAGHT,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Cavan,  fifty-four  miles  from  Ihiblin. 

BALLINASLOE,  u  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Roscommon,  ninety  miles  from  Dub- 
Ini.  It  is  noted  for  its  great  fairs  of  cattle,  wool, 
ice.  The  town  is  neat  and  improving ;  it  has 
two  breweries,  barracks  for  cavalry  and  infantry, 
and  possesses  a  communicatinn,  by  still  water* 
with  the  river  Shannon.  The  lairs  are  the 
largest  held  in  Ireland,  100,000  sheep  and 
10,000  black  cattle  being  annually  sold  here. 

BALLINGARRV,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Limerick,  145  miles  from 
Dublin. 

BALLINROBE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Mayd, 
where  the  as&izes  were  formerly  held.  It  is  147 
miles  from  Dublin,  i^ng.  9"  0/  W.,  laL 
53"  4Xf  N. 
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BALLINTOr.HER,  a  lown  »>f  SHko.  Ireland. 

BALI.INTOY,  a  town  of  rrclaiul,  on  the 
roast  of  Antrim.  It  protluces  coals,  -It  has 
a.  tolerable  pood  harlwur,  wliich  haji  been  im- 
proved by  a  parliamentary  Rrant.  A  short  dis- 
tance to  t}ie  eastward  i»  the  small  island  of 
C^arrick-a-rede,  separated  from  the  land  by  a 
chasin  of  sixty  feet,  of  a  frightful  depth,  which  is 
passed  by  means  of  two  cables  stretched  across. 

BALLINTRA,  a  village  and  parish  of  Ireland, 
on  the  coast  of  Antrim.  Several  ancient  forti6- 
cations  arc  within  its  precincts,  and  there  is  a 
cromlech  near  the  village.  Other  antiquities  are 
also  found  here.  It  is  twenty  miles  north  of 
Ballymena,  and  150  from  Dublin. 

BALLISTA,  Lat.  from  (idXXuv,  to  shoot,  a 
machine  used  by  the  ancients  for  shoolins;  darts ; 
it  resembled  in  some  measure  our  crobs  bow.  V'e- 
gelius  informs  us,  that  the  ballista  discharged 
narts  with  such  rapidily  and  violertce,  that  nolliiu^ 
could  resist  their  torce :  and  Athcna-us  adds,  dial 
A^stratus  made  one  of  little  more  than  two  feet 
in  length,  which  shot  darts  500  paces.    See  Ar- 

TILLKRY. 

Ballista,  in  pracucal  geometry,  the  jKcomet- 
rical  cross,  called  also  Jacob's  staff.    See  Cross 
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f)arish  of  Mutliil,  about  half  a  mi1«  in  ' 
ijfence. 

BAL'IX)N,  )     Fr.  halon.a  litUe  ball  or  pack;' 
Bal'look.  5  also  a  foot-ball.    Dut.  iailon. 
Germ,  balluyn,  Span,  balon,   lul.   batloae.    A 
name  given  to  a  certain  game  ptajcd 
ball  filled  with  wind. 

M&ny  other  cporli  and  recreotiraaa   Chei«  b*  i 
ID  as«,  Ki  foot'ball,  &iUoiini«,  r|uiniAn,  Sec   taA\ 
■uch.  which  Are  the  common  recreations  of  tha  ( 
follu.  Burton'i  A matamy  of  UflmuMg. 

Sir  Pet.  Faith,  I  was  to  pnt«rtjiia*i<  in  tii«  pf»- 
^eu  with  onf  count  Ep«mo«ui.  n  Wt-Uh  kniffU:  ot 
had  a  match  at  iMlotm,  ton,  with  my  lord  WaiAm, 

for  fiw  erowna. O,  •weet  lady,  'tia  a  fttToof  ptm 

with  the  arm.  Ktutmmti  Bm, 

Ballok,  or  Balloke,  an  ancient  crtl^ 
seated  on  the  sea-coast^  in  the  parisli  of  IMat 
in  Rosj-shire;  which  exhibits  a  monamentaflk 
taste  and  grandeur  of  former  ages. 

Ballos,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Maih^, 
France,  on  the  Ome,  with  3500  inhabituils.  Il 
is  the  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  depMna 
of  the  Sajthe^  arrondissement  of  \je  Mass ;  ad 
bos  manufactures  of  stamine  and  ntlier 
cloths.     Ten  miles  north-east  of  l.e  Mans, 


considerable  weit^ht  annexed  to  it,  into  I 
phere.    Though  of  modem  inttoduc 
tollowing  citation  it  looks  as  if  the 
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Balusta,  or  0%  Balmstc,  is  a  name  piven  teen  south  of  Alen^on.     Also  a  town  of  F( 
by  some  anatomists  to  llie  first  bone  of  the  tar-    '"  'he  department  of  the  Lower  Charente. 

sus,  otherwise  called  talus  and  astra^lus.  dissement  of  Rochefort;  nine  miles  soutb-atf 

BALLISTARII,  or  Balmsthaeii,  in  anti-    La  Rochelle. 
quily,  slinpers  or  soldiers  who  fought  with  the        BAL'LOoN.n. «.     In  chemistry,  a  large 

ballista;.     Theie  are  two  kinds  ofballistarii ;  the  lar  glass  flask,  with  a  short  neck,  ^nerally 

one,  called  also  raanuballistarii,  or  manubaUista>,  as  a  receiver  in  distillations. 
cast  stones  and  otiier  missive  weapons,  with  the        In  architecture,   a  ball   or  B:lobe  piaeri 

hand.    The  others,  called  aUo  carroballistarii,  the  lop  of  a  pillar. 

or  carroballistH!,  maile  use  of  a  m&chine.     The        In  fire-works,  a  ball  of  pasteboard  stuffed  •'A 
ballislarii  were  scarcely  heard  of  before  the  age  of   combustible  matter,  which,  when  fired, 

Constantine.  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  air, 

BALLISTARIUS  is  also  osed,  in  writers  of    bursts  into  bright  sparks  resembling  » 
the  middle  :i<^c,  for  a  cross  bowman,  or  arbaletier.        In  aerology,  a  hollow  vessel  of  silk, 

BAL'LlSTliR.     See  Balluster.  filled   with  iutiammable  air,  und    ascenJs 

BALLISri'UM,or  Ballistbxa  ;  from/3aXX«, 
Xo  toss,  to  throw,  or  to  shoot;  in  antiquity,  a  mi- 
litary song  or  dance  used  on  occasions  of  victory. 

Vopiscus  has  preserved  the  balli$teum   sung  in  such  a  machine  had  been  known  150 yeuii 

honor  of  Aurelian,  who,  in  tlie  Sarmntian  war,  *  Like  balloonet  full  of  wind,  the  more 

wa«  said  to  have  killed  forty-eiglit  of  the  enemy  pressed  down,  the  higher  they   ri»e.'- 

in  one  day  with  his  own  hand.    The  balliste^  Srrm^ru  (1658)  p.  115.     See  ALRojCkt 
were  a  kind  of  papular  balladii,  compo.ied  by        Balloon,  in  a  general   sense,  ugitJv) 

poets  of  the  lower  cUiss,  without  much  regiud  to  spherical   hollow  body,  of  whalewt  tmtW 

the  laws  of  metre.  be  composed,  or  for  whatever  purpoaci  « I 

BALLISTICA,   or    Oallisttcs    the   art    of  designed, 
throwing    hea\-y   bodies.       F.    Mersonnus    has        Balloon,   in  the   French    pap^r  trafc 

published  a  treatise  on  the  projection  of  bodies,  term  for  a  quantity  of  paper,  containing  I 

under  this  title.  four  reams. 

BAXLiUM,  old  law  Ijitin,  bail.  Balloon   likewise  denotw  a  lioJ  of  _ 

Ballium,  in  archorotogia,  the  court  of  a  forti-  something    resembling  tennis.      The  bafloi 

fied  castle.     The  outer  balliura  was  immediately  playixl  in  the  open  field,  with  a  grcal  rotu^l 

within  the  gates,  separate  by  a  wall  from  the  of  double  leather  blown  up  with  wind,  lat^ 

inner  ballium,  which  contained  the  apartments  driven  to  ;ind  fro  witli  the  sirenffih  ofar 

for  the  garrison  and  the  keeper.   Su  Peter,  in  the  arm,  forlific^l  with  a  brace  of  w..lh1. 
Builey  at  Oxford,  stands  in  tlic  outer  ballium  of        BallOun,  or  Ballolx,   ■ 

the  castle.     The  Old  Bailey  and  New  Builcy  in  among  voyagert  for  the  «tat 

Ijondon  were  in  similar  positions  in  regard  to  the  Tlic%e  ballooiu  area  kind  of  bn^anuue*,  i 

walls  of  that  city;  and  htnce  are  their  niunes.  with  oars,  of  very  utld  fifruro,  as  sefpiiaB. 

BALLIVUS.    See  BiiLirr.  horses,  Jkr.;  but,  by  tlteir  Hltaq^nen  uidn«* 

BALLOCII,   a  Uikc  of  rerth&hirc,    in    the  of  oars,  (>f  incredible  swiftness.    TV}*"' 
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to  Wiiia>'     '  1c  piecp  or  liaiiirr,  oi  uncom- 

■MM  Ibi  ire  raised   liigli.  and   much 

deront^J  •>.(..  ...Mn-Tat  head  and  stem:  some 
•IV  ^lU  ovrr,  and  carry  120  or  1,50  rowers  on 
f«rfj  wdc.  The  oar»  are  either  plated  over  wjtli 
Iter,  flit,  or  radiated  wiib  gola;  and  the  dome 
or  canopy  in  the  middle,  where  the  company  is 
is  oroaroented  with  some  rich  stufT,  aad 
•<h<'d  xnth  A  ballusLrade  of  ivory,  or  other 
CO*"!  •  enridicd  with  gilding.    The  edges 

of  •-  in  just  touch  the  water,   but   the 

WtfrtniUes  rise  wiiti  a  sweep  to  a  great  heiijht. 
Seoae  ar«  ^omed  with  a  variety  of  iigures,  made 
«f  pieces  of  mother  of  pearl  inlaid :  the  richer 
wrt,  instead  of  a  dome,  cany  a  kind  of  steeple  in 
tie  unddle:  w  tliat,  considenni?  the  slendumess  of 
111*  VGMd,  whidi  IS  usually  100  or  120  feet  long, 
imi  ttatctiy  six  broad,  the  hei|;ht  of  two  ends, 
«B(i  of  the  steeple,  with  t>)e  load  of  decorations, 
n  «»  m  kisd  of  miracle  that  ihey  are  not  overset. 
Bjoxoow,  or  Oallot,   in  tiie  Trench   glass 
Indc,  ngnific*  a  certain  (quantity  of  glass  plates, 
■■kUrr  or   i^reiter  according   to   their   quality. 
Tl*«  baSoon  of  while  glai*  contains  twenty-five 
Imntlesyof  six  plates  per  bundle;  but  the  balloon 
of  Mlo««d  giass  is  only  twelve  bundles  and  a 
kklf,  «Bd  of  three  plates  to  a  bundle. 
B*tu>o»i,  Air.    >>ee  Alrosautics,  &c. 
DAfLOT, «.  &  n.-j      Fr.  ballotter,  lul.  hal- 
BALtoTA'xT,  ijolare,  from  Gr.  jSoAXu, 

It*         '     ij$,        4  fro'n   ''<''^.  Skinner.     A 
'  particular  mode  of  elec- 


l 


tm..  i...-  w  manaijipd  by  pniting  little  balls  or 
lidMi  of  different  colors,' black  and  white,  pri- 
vtttly  tnin  a  l«n\,  whidi  bits  two  compartments  , 
liji  cotrntio^  the  iKdIs  it  is  known  what  is  the  re- 
sult ef  the  fiolJ,  Without  any  discovery  of  the 
**"pe»tj»e  voters. 

T^  VMiHI  of  U»e  (arliamrnt  men  huod  thi»  dp- 
dpifnttllaa  mnd   ftottoM*^.  a»  b<  in^  a^aiDSt  their 
tVttod'i  AthntitT  OfomentU, 

,  --J  eigkt  UUa^nt,  or  pftge«,  IaVc  eight  of 
*•  ■•<•.  MCtA  go  h%t  oa  the  ana  side,  anJ  foiir  on 
••^er  li4«  of  the  houM  ;  unci  evt-ry  tna^«tr»tc  aad 
■•*•  M£*  ap  a.  hide  ptllrt  of  lineu  a*  the  box 
l*K^  biaMB  hn  (in^cx  and  hi*  Jiutnb,  th«i  they 
•f  ■•k*  faaa  but  one.  Mid  then  puts  it  into  the 
OtirringlonU  Oceana, 

>(^ifttitief>  Arnv«n«c  t«  «  lalTiciint  cumber  of 
r&»j  Cell  la  bulUt  fconin  other*.  WoUom. 

J^*itSi»n  of  iitm  dukp  of  Veaic«  it  intrkste  and 
.9miiMia§  of  tea  MvanI  Mhtatitmf.  td. 

;  tkrlt  TOtM  by  1«UoMm{9>  ihty  lie  aader  no 

SiBifl. 

"MIOTA,  Whim  U.inrMouKB;  in  botany ; 
1  onlcr,  and  didy- 

:i  '.    Ill    iIh'    iiitiinil 


K-d.     It  IS  a  com- 
>  of  banks  in  most 
J  la  walks  near  towns 
so  14  seldom  admitted 
•:  in  wborU,  upon 
III  one  side  of  the 
ui  a  dull  ri'd  color,  but 
te.     It  W.TS  fornit-rly  used  in  hys- 


teric cases,  but  is  now  fallen  into  distue.  The 
Swedes  reckon  it  an  almost  universal  remedy  m 
the  diseases  of  tlieir  cattle.  Horses,  cows,  slieep, 
and  goats,  refiise  to  eat  it. 

BALLOTAfJE.     See  Balotaoe. 

BALLRIENAN,  a  pleasant  peninsula  »f  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Louth;  in  which  there  are 
relics  of  a  Druid's  Grove;  supposed  to  have  been 
the  chief  seat  of  the  Arch-Druid. 

ball's  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  east  coast  of  Nor- 
folk island,  in  tlie  South  Pacific. 

BALL'S,  a  river  of  West  Greenland,  which 
runs  into  the  sea,  in  long.  50"  10'  W.,  lat.  64" 
30'  N. 

Ball's  PviiAMin,  a  .small  island  in  the  South 
Pacific,  discovered  by  lieutenant  Ball  in  1788. 
]-ong.  150*'  E.,  lat.  31°  35'  S. 

BALI^STOWN,  a  thriving  town  of  tne  state 
of  New  York,  situated  in  Saratoga  county,  thirty 
miles  north  of  Albany. 

Also  a  town  of  North  America,  in  Lincoln 
county,  district  of  Maine,  19.5  miles  north-east 
of  Boston. 

BALLUNTF.E,  a  town  of  Ilindostan,  inOrissa, 
thirteen  miles  south-east  of  Cuttack, 

llALLL'STEK.     See  BALisTun. 

BALLUSTltADE.  See  Balustrade,  and 
AHCHiTr.(TL'nE.  Index. 

BAI.LY,  a  smuU  island  in  tlie  Eastern  seas, 
separated  from  thi'  west  coast  of  B^ichiau  by  a 
channel  about  five  miles  wide.     LaL  0°  no'  S. 

Bally,  a  lan;e  town  on  the  east  coast  of  tlie 
island  of  Lombhook,  about  tiAeeii  miles  from  the 
entrance  of  the  stmil  of  Alass.  The  inhabitants 
trade  principally  for  ncc  wiih  the  Dutch  setUe- 
menu.     Long,  IIG"  28*  E.,  lat  8«  3l'S. 

BaLLY,  a  Gaelic  word,  analugous  to  Dal, 
which  makes  part  of  the  names  of  above  llX) 

[>]aces,  mostly  small  towns,  or  villa^s,  in  (re- 
and;  of  which  we  can  only  notice  a  few  of  die 
principal.  The  word  seems  to  be  a  corruption 
of  the  term  Ballibetag^h,  anciently  used  to  express 
a  town  land  able  to  maintain  hospitality. 

Ballycasilc,  a  sea-port  of  Authm,  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  Carrickfergus,  and  180 
from  Dublin:  noted  for  its  chalybeate  spring 
and  collieries. 

Ballycommcl,  a  town  of  Cavan,  id  UUter, 
sixty-seven  miles  from  Dublin,  and  eleven  nor^- 
east  of  Cavan. 

Ballycotton  Bay,  a  bay  on  tlie  north-w«st 
coast  of  Bailycolton  istland. 

Ballvcotto>  Islam',  an  island  of  St, 
George's  clmnnd,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Ire- 
land, four  miles  off  Cloyne.  Lon^'.  ?'*  5'/  U'., 
lat.  .'51''  50'  N.  It  is  a  great  n-sort  of  SKt-fowl, 
and  porjtoises  freqm  ntly  come  :Lshore  hiire. 

Bali  YnoVM  IS  Bav,  a  bay  on  t.'ie  south-we.<t 
co'ujt    of  Ireland.      Long.  9'  32'  VV.,  ial,  51' 

ar  N, 

BALt.YCLA  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  123  mile<  cast  of  thcfcwth  Atrun  isl.uuU, 

Ballvoammoo^,  in  Kerr)-,  Munster;  noted  for 
producing  great  <{uanliuejs  of  cyder. 

Ballyoilly  Uuao,  a  cape  on  the  east  coast 
of  Ireland. 

Bali.yu4y«,  a  market  town  of  Ireland,  county 
of  Cav.i  r>    °  11  miles  from  Dublioy  and  ome 

a  conii  ! 
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Ballthomi  Bat,  on  tli<  coait  of  Down, 
between  Carrickfergii*  and  Copland  isliinds. 

Bali-THooly,  in  Cork,  seated  on  lire  Black- 
vraler,  in  a  woody  country,  111  miles  from 
Dublin. 

Bally  LESS  Bay,  a  harbour  on  (he  north- 
west coast  of  Ireland,  due  west  from  Sligo  Bay, 
and  easl  from  Broad-haven.  Dunsinehead  is 
its  eastern  limit. 

Ballymahon,  a  town  in  Longford,  sixty-eighl 
miles  from  Dublin.  Long.  7°  56'  W.,  lat  52** 
liV  N. 

Ballvmena,  a  market  town  of  Aiurim.onitbe 
river  Maine,  Ireland.  It  has  a  lonn-house,  in 
which  the  quarter-sessions  are  held  ;  and  a  linen 
manufacture  is  carried  on  here.  Twenty  miles 
north-weiit  of  BelOut,  and  132  nonh  of 
Dublin. 

Bai.lvnahi.scb,  a  market  town  of  Down,  in 
Ireland,  ninely-four  miles  from  Dublin.  In  iis 
neighbourhood  is  a  chalybeate  spring.  Here,  in 
1798,  the  rebels  were  defeated  after  a  bloody  en- 
gagement on  J^rd  Moira's  estate,  and  the  greater 
part  of  ilie  town  was  at  that  time  destroyed. 

Ballvquihtom  Point,  a  cape  of  Ireland. 
seven  miles  east  of  Down-patrick. 

Ballyracuaw  B/.r,  a  bay  on  the  we^tt  coast 
of  Ireland,  in  the  nortli  part  of  the  county  o1 
Clare.     Long.  9'=  6*  W.,  lat.  33"  7'  N. 

BALLTSUAkhON,  a  townofIreland,in  ll»e  county 
of  Donegal,  situated  on  a  bay  at  the  mouih  of  a 
river  flowing  from  Lough  Erne,  winch  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  fnurteeu  arches.  Here  are 
two  fisheries  of  eels  and  salmon.  Fish  and  grain 
are  the  chief  exports,  llie  imports,  limber,  rock 
salt,  iron,  earthenware,  and  other  commodities  in 
small  quantities.  Distant  forty  miles  south-wesl 
of  Londonderry,  and  127  from  Dublin. 

Ballytoae,  a  beautiful  village,  on  ihe  river 
Grin,  in  Kildare,  thirty-five  miles  from  Dublin. 

Ballyvogy  Head,  a  cape  in  Cork,  opposite 
lo  Mizen  Head,  between  *«hicli  lliere  is  a  large 
bay. 

BAL'M,  «.&«.>      Gr.  ^Xaafiov,  Lat.  bal- 

Bai.m'y,  S  tamvan,  Fr.  baltarme,haulme, 

Itnl.  biihamo,  Goth,  baisitit,  Ang.-Sax.  baldsamo, 
balzame.  Germ,  and  Swed.  haluim,  Dut.  balsem. 
Applied  to  a  fragrant  shrub,  as  balm-mint ;  the 
sap  of  a  shrub,  as  balm  of  Gilead;  to  fragrant 
ointment ;  to  any  thing  fragrant,  sweet-sraellin^', 
soothing,  lenifyin;;,  lulling,  mitigating,  either 
literally  or  metTphorically.  To  balm,  is  lo  wu^ll 
with  balm,  or  any  thing  sof^ning,  fragraiit,  and 
antis^ptick.  See  Embalm.  Of  baim-minl,  tlie 
species  are  1 .  garden  bulm  ;  2.  ga/den  balm,  with 
yellow  variolated  flowers;  3.  stinking  Iloman 
ialm,  with  soft  hairy  leaves.' — Miller.  '  Balm 
of  Gilead  is  the  juice  drawn  from  the  bal«am- 
tree,  by  making  incisions  in  its  bark.  Its  color 
is  flrst  while,  soon  after  green  ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  lie  old  it  is  of  tlie  color  of  hooey.  The  smell 
of  it  is  agreeable,  and  very  penetrating ;  iJte  taste 
of  it  hitler,  sharp,  and  astringent.  As  little 
issue*  from  tlic  plant  by  incision,  the  balm  sold 
by  thp  merchants  it  made  of  the  wood  and  green 
branches  of  the  tree,  distilled  by  fire,  which  is 
generally  adulterated  with  turpentine.' — Calmet. 
*  It  seems  to  me  that  the  tori  of  Gilead,  which 
we  render  in  our  Bible  by  the  word  balm,  whs 
not  the  same  with  the  balsam  of  Mecca,  but  only 


a  better  sort  of  turpentine,  then  in  use 
cure  of  wounds  and  other  dijeases/— iV 

t'onnrx. 

In  M«y  that  mother  U  of  tnonHlirs  f^i 
That  ihc  fri'ftlir  Sonrii  All,  blew,  whttr,  m 
Ecn  quickr  aynn,  tliAt  winter  dcil  luwl  na 
And  full  of  baume,  is  ficliag  curry  mcaltt. 

But  fi>rt>c»r«  to  spt^ake 
Of  bftlhs,  or  tialiimig.  or  uf  brauty  aoiril 
Chapman.  Homer'* 

We  saw  thee  in  thy  haimy-i\r^\. 
Bright  dawn  of  our  rteniAl  day  ,- 

We  law  Ihinr  ryet  break  from  iii«  ri 
And  chase  the  irembliag  »ba<i««  •« 

Upon  an  hill  a  brif^ht  Bamr  I  did  •■€« 
Wavia^  aloft  with  triple  {loint  to  aky. 
Which  like  inccnae  of  precioat  rcdar  tn 
With  bttlmjf  odoun  fill'd  th'  ajrre  farr«  al 

Where  many  groomea  and  squyres  tM^y 
To  lake  him  from  his  steed  full  tf-nderly, 
And  eke  the  fayrcct  Alma  melt  him  thcM; 
With  halm  and  wine,  and  coMly  •ptociy* 
To  comfort  him  in  his  Lofirmity. 

This  is  moAt  strange  ; 
That  sh«,  that  even  bat  now  va*  yonr  b«M  «l| 
The  aij^ment  of  yooT  praiie,  hatm  o(  yoar  If 
Molt  beat,  moat  dearest,  <bould,  in  this  tiit* 
Commit  a  thing  to  mon#trotts,  tn  di 
So  many  folds  of  favour. 

As  bees 
In  spring  time,  when  the  tun  with  Tnnis 
Pour  forth  their  populou*  youth  about  An 
In  dtutera  ;  thoy  among  freah  d«wa 
Fly  to  and  fro,  or  on  the  smoothed 
The  Riibnrb  of  their  ttraw-bullt  citaikt? 
New  rubb'd  with  bairn,  expatiate  and 
Tbeir  *t<iie-a5Biis. 

Now  gentle  gale* 
Paiming  their  odoriferoui  wings  diipe«M 
Native  perfumes,  and  whimper  wl 
Those  balmy  spoils. 

PubliooU,  with  healing  hands  aLaS 
Ba/m  in  their  wounds,  and  shsll  iLeir 
Greek  arts,  and  Roman  amu,  in  Iwr 
Shall  England  raise,  relieve  opfarciaM 

So  weak  arc  human  kind  by  na 
Or  lo  iuch  weakncs  by  their  vice  1 
Almighty  vanity  !   to  thee  ikey  owe 
Their  test  of  pleasure  and  tbeir  Aate  of  ' 

O  imile.  ye  heavens,  acroqe  ;  y«  mildews  i 
Ye  blighting  whirlwinds  spate  bis 
Nor  lessen  of  hi*  life  the  little  apaa. 

Balm,  in  botany.    S6«  MtLlMA. 

Balm,  or  Balsam.    See  Baisax. 

Balm  mint.    See  Balm. 

Balm  of'  Gileap,  the   EngliA 
dracocephaluni    caoariense,  or 
bead. 

Balm  of  st^LPHirit.    See  SvLPHtJft. 

BALMUR.l'.UM,  the  name  given  1 
the   ancient   abbey   of    Bal  merino, 
founded  A.D.  1'229,  by  king  Ale 
his  mother  Emergarda,  widow  of 
lion.     That  princess  lies  interrvd  m^ 
church.     See  BAi.Mrimio. 

BALMU  R£NACH,  the  orisioal  vMtMi 
uexiMo. 
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iGOWN,  a  imill  river  of  Scotland,  in 
,  whidi  bounds  tht!  paiish  of  kilinuir 
the  east. 

3irAICH,  one  of  thfi  western  isles  of 
D  the  coa»t  of  ArsjlUUire,  and  in  the 
un,  on  the  nort)^  end  of  iliat  island, 
t,  minister  of  .lura  and  Colonsay,  in 
nl  report  of  these  parishes  to  Sir  J. 
iMes  tliC  populatiou  of  this  island  in 
&mili«s,  and  133  $oul5.  It  abounds 
Kit  ilaics. 

VES  (tienry),  a  Scottish  protestant 
n  in  Fife,  in  the  reii^  of  James  V., 
led  at  St.  Andrew's.  He  went  to 
fitush  hit  studies;  and  returning  to 
Mras  admitted  into  the  family  of  the 
m,  then  regent;  but  in  1542  the  earl 
jcm  for  havinp  embraced  the  profes- 
KMi.  In  1554  be  joined,  says  Mackcniie, 
lerer*  of  cardinal  Beaton  ;  for  which  he 
jattd  a  traitor,  and  excommunicated. 
Ik  parly  were  besieged  in  the  castle  of 
1^ »,  they  sent  iJalnaves  to  F-nsland, 
irncd  with  a  considerable  supply  of  pro- 
od  tnonry ;  but  being  at  last  obliged  to 
IT  to  tJie  French,  he  was  sent  with  the 
^  pirnson  to  France.  He  r«mrned  to 
t  1.559 ;  and  having  joined  the  con- 
ic was  appointed  one  of  the  conimis- 
wilh  the  duke  of  Norfolk  on  the 
izabeth.  In  1503  he  was  made 
of  nesiion,  and  appointed  by  the 
biy,  with  other  learned  men,  to  re- 
k  of  I)i!t(.-iprmc.  Knox,  his  fellow- 
him  the  character  of  a  very 
p«0«5  divine.  lie  died  at  F.diDburgn 
wmtc,  1.  A  Treatise  concerning 
Ediobur^,  1530,  Rvo.  2.  A  Cate- 
fmum  of  Fatth,  1584,  8vo. 
',  «J.  "^  Those,  with  tmin  and' 
,H,B,  I  hagnio,  are  derived  from 
ion,  ^Ihe  Lat.  balneum,  which 
«T,  ad.  J  siniifits  a  batli.  To  wet, 
tehe. 

>lllb  MrmI  heat  to  liie  ton,  whose 

pttaclnting  tlin  porei    of   ihe 

I  the  fraun«  Hintett't  LtUn: 

Mill  baihing-placm  he  es)KMrtL  unto 
rMtuag.  Brmm't  Vulj/ar  Kmmn. 

may  be  iluturb^i)  by  tlic  tkio,  il  may 
ktjr  b«  rrlicYriJ,  u  it  oUirvftblc  in  balttea- 

nlBtiona  uf  tii^i  part.  Id. 

illll   Skkvi,  in  untiquily,  «iervanU 
bclonginir  to  the  baihs.  Some  were 
lo   hwt   them,    called    foraicatorfs ; 
denominated  capiMfii,  who  kept  the 
thoM  ih-tt  went   into  them  :   others 
e*rr  It  wa»  to   pull  olF the   hair; 
who  anointed  and  perfumed  the 

JS  Fra,  or  Dalmeabii'm, Fur, 

kkind  of  thief  who  practised  steal' 

of  jierAonB  in  the  baths.     Tiiis 

'  a  kind  of  mcrde^ ;  fur  the 

•acrwl;  hcnc«  they  wt-re  more 

than   common  thieves,  wlin 

klf  bou»e<.     The  latter  were  oc- 

in^  double  the  value  of  the  thing 


stolen ;  whereas  the  former  were  puni!ih(Hl  with 
death. 

BALNECLERA,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  llie 
county  of  Armagh. 

BALNE'UM,  n.  a  rcuel  lued  in  chemistry. 

Balneum,  a  term  used  by  chemisU  to  siif- 
nify  a  vessel  filled  with  some  matter,  us  sand, 
water,  or  llie  like,  in  which  anotlier  is  placed 
that  requires  a  more  '^'entle  heal  than  tlie  naked 
fire.     See  CiicKisTur,  Index. 

lUiKEUM  Arf.nosi'm,  a  sand  liath. 

BALfiErsi  FoENi,  a  hay  bath,  is  when  a  Ixnly 
If  laid  to  digest  in  moist  hay,  whose  heat  is  like> 
wise  directed  by  the  application  of  water. 

Balkeuu  M\ni.e  is  by  some  so  called,  as 
being  supposed  to  have  been  first  invented  by 
the  blessed  \'irgin ;  but  by  otliers,  with  more 
propriety,  it  is  called 

Balneum  Maius,  or  sea  bath,  in  re^rd  the 
vessel  here  floats  as  it  were  iu  a  sfia.  Here  ihe 
cucurbit  is  placed  in  hot  water,  which  wnrms  the 
matter  contained,  and  disperses  it  for  cxhahvtion. 

BaLkei'm  Minerale,  or  mineral  b.ilh,  is 
used  by  some  chemists  for  aqua  regia. 

Balneum  lloais,  or  Roritum,  is  a  fiunaco 
where  tlie  cucurbit,  or  distilling  vess^'l,  is  only 
suspended  over  the  vapor  of  water,  and  not  in 
contact  with  the  water  itself. 

Balneum  Siccum,  or  Arenosum,  a  dry  or 
sand  beat. 

Balseitw  Vaporartvm,  or  the  vapor  bath; 
the  same  with  Balneum  roris. 

BALOLY,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  tlie  dis- 
trict of  Dowlatabad,  thirty-five  miles  £.  N.  E.  of 
Oudighir. 

BALONGO,  three  islands  in  the  buy  of  Ben. 
gal,  near  the  coast  of  Arracan.  Long.  93°  to  ?»33 
20*  E.,  lat.  19°  50'  to  20**  5'  N. 

BALUNICH,  in  the  ancient  materia  me«lira, 
a  name  given  by  Avicena,  Averrhoos,  and  others, 
to  a  kind  of  camphor,  which  ihcy  descrih*?  ;is 
coarse,  brown,  and  of  leis  value  than  tlit'  otht  r 
sorts.  Tliis  is  probably  the  same  with  our  rough 
camphor,  as  brought  over  to  us  from  the  Ea»f. 
Indies. 

BALOOCHISTAN,  BAtocBASTflAN,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  Belujistan,  a  large  province 
west  of  the  Indus,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Seistan  in  Persia  and  Candahar,  on  the  south  by 
the  si»a,  on  tlie  east  by  the  province  of  Sinde  atiil 
Shekarpoor,  and  on  the  west  by  Mekran  in 
Persia.  It  comprehends  all  that  space  of  terri- 
tory lying  between  the  25**  and  30'*  of  north  la- 
titude, and  the  62''  and  69°  of  east  lon^rilude. 
The  political  limits  are,  however,  difficult  to  de- 
fine with  accuracy,  from  the  perpetual  fliictua- 
tionj  to  which  they  are  subject,  'llie  province  is 
extremely  mountainous,  peopled  by  warlike  stmi- 
narbarous  tribes,  and  was  scarcely  known  to 
Europeans  till  the  years  1809  and  1810,  whfu  it 
was  visited  by  Mr.  Pottinger  and  a  few  oOicr 
ofticers  m  the  East  India  C'ompany's  service.  At 
that  time  the  whole  country  of  Baloochislan  w;is 
divided  into  the  following  provinces:—!  Thoi* 
of  J'hiiiawan  and  Siii^w&o,  and  districts  of 
Kel&t.  2.  .Macran  and  Les.  3.  Kohislan,  ths 
mountainous  rfi^on  west  of  the  desert.  4.  Tlie 
de»e(t.  5.  Cuch  Gandavah  and  the  district  of 
Ilerrcnd  Diijel.     6.  The  province  of  Sindli. 
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■ft  m  pmiiU  are  Jala- 
SMmbc  Lus  and  Mutch, 
mciMcies  not  properly 
Imw  ite  pKMDt  Ameer  of 

Pn^^er  commences 
nnles  N.  H.  from  Bay  la, 
,  anJ  extends  to  Noosliky, 
..  -.  N  \V  from  Ktlat,  in  lal.  30° 
.^-  -»  ^  vit-f-Tibed  ^jenerally  as  a  con- 
v^  «t  BMuntams,  throu^'h  wliicli  the 
.  ,^  te  ^  most  pait  in  water-courses, 
^pi^l^lhnkkcf  un^ill  rivers. 
^^k»  y«kMq»l  mountainous  iiin^,  called  by 
^iTk  VMtoti^tT  Bmhui^c,  from  the  Brahuls  'vrbo  in- 
^IM  ^  rise%  uhruptly  out  of  the  sea  to  u 
^laMlHdblfC  height  at  cape  Mow4ri,  the  Monze 
^^  ||Kp%  in  iat.  25°  N.,  and  long.  66"  58*  E. 
^li^lMt  it  runs  in  a  north-east  direction,  after- 
«g|^  10  the  north,  and  at  last  resuming  its  on- 
MMni  course  sinks  into  moderate  hills  and  unites 
niA  the  lowest  ridges  of  the  chain  tliat  trarerses 
A%hMnistim.  Anciently  this  chain  formed  the 
WfMir^iting  boundary  between  Persia  and  India. 
N«r  the  Indian  Ocean  it  is  not  more  than  thirty 
miles  in  breadth ;  but  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  shore  it  breaks  into  a  variety  of  brancliei, 
»nd  slretciies  over  the  whole  country,  west  and 
north,  in  which  direction  it  unites  it5elf  with  the 
I'ersian  ranges,  ending  abruptly  in  the  sea,  or 
ainking  in  the  sandy  region  which  divides  the 
cultivable  territory  from  the  ocean.  The  general 
inclination  of  tlic  boldest  ridgd  is  from  the 
north-east  to  the  south-west,  whence  it  becomes 
highly  probable  that  the  Itrahuic  range  is  a  pro- 
longation of  the  Hindu  Gush,  die  Emodus  o>  the 
ancients,  in  which  theliezarah  ran^  or  Paropa- 
misus,  extending  as  far  as  the  Caspian,  has  its 
origin.  With  this  latter  chain  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  lirahiiic  mountains,  extending 
north  beyond  the  main  body  of  highlands,  is 
thought  to  be  uuiied ;  a  branch  which  lying  be- 
tween Seistan  and  Kinnfkn  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Persian  empire.  Another  di- 
vision of  this  range  extends  from  tlieir  south- 
western angle,  and,  running  nearly  parallel  with 
the  main  heights  in  that  direction,  forms  at  last 
a  junction  with  the  mountains  of  Liiristan,  in 
Persia,  and  sends  out  many  collateml  nuniSca- 
tions  terminating  in  headlands  od  the  coast  of 
Macron.  In  the  western  parts  of  that  province 
the  mountains  recoil  on  the  principal  body,  and 
form  a  complete  mass  of  mountains,  irregularly 
crowded,  which  the  natives  denominate  Kohistan, 
or  tlie  highlands.  The  length  of  tliis  range  is 
stated  at  360  miles,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
loftiest  ridge  at  nearly  200.  The  town  of  Kel&t 
stands  upon  the  highest  level;  the  extraordinary 
elevation  of  which  is  supposed  to  exceed  by  one- 
eii;luh  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Pyrenees ;  a  fiict 
which  is  conhrmed  by  the  severity  of  its  winters, 
and  by  the  great  height  of  the  bold  detiles  bend- 
ing down  to  the  northern  desert. 

In  this  mouuuinous  country,  filled  probably 
with  primitive  rocks,  the  soil  is  generally  barren; 
but  in  the  upper  provinces  rich  grain  crops  are 
gathered  in  from  fields  which  to  the  sight  cxldbit 
scarcely  any  tiling  but  pebbles.  Tlie  lowlands 
of  Cach  Gand^Tab,  fonued  by  the  alluvions  uf 


the  Indus,  are  extremely  fertile,  producini 
cotton,  indigo,  and  oil.  The  valleys  of 
Khozdar,  and  Sohrab,  are  capable  of  cultivatkn. 
Tlie  precious  metals,  togetner  with  lead,  iron, 
copper,  tin,  and  antimony,  abound  in  many 
parts  of  the  country ;  as  also  rock-salt,  nitte,  and 
several  medicinal  minerals  of  great  value. 

Tlie  whole  of  this  region,  though  tnoun 
is  remarkably  destitute  of  water.  It  has 
single  river  that  is  navigable ;  but  on  the 
side  the  hills  are  a  few  brooks  and  mooniatn 
rents ;  but  these,  witli  the  exception  of  the  B 
are  frequently  dried  up  by  the  intense  avid 
the  lowland  climate.  The  stream,  known 
different  names  in  different  parts  of  its 
as  Budar,  Mulidani,  B'hagwar,  Desti,  fcc 
supposed  to  have  been  formerly  much  larger 
more  important  than  at  present ;  its  source  if' 
the  district  of  Garmsail,  near  the  banks  of  " 
Helraind,  or  Hindroirvd ;  but  has  never  b«« 
traced  by  Europeans  beyond  the  |>arallel  of  t^ 
from  the  ocean.  At  the  distance  of  a  fauodmi 
yards  from  tlic  beach  ii  is  not  more  than  twi 
inches  deep ;  more  remote  from  the  shore,  "^ 
ever,  its  magnitude  increases ;  and  in  the  d 
of  Penj-giir  it  has  a  copious  and  perpetual 

The  climate,  and  consequently  the 
pre  very  different  in  different  parts  of  the 
try.     In  tlie  lofbest  regions  they  resemble  ihor 
of  the  southern  and  middle  parts  i>f  Konft, 
whilst,  in  the  maritime  provinces  and  dually 
they  approximate  to  that  of  the  tropics,  and  nf 
subject  onlv  to  three  changes,  introdocini;  lir 
hotf  the  colcf,  and  the  rainy  |.)eriod$.  In  J*hiib*ia 
and  Sarnwiin  the  spring  commences  lowanb  iW 
end  of  February;  the  summer  at  the  begioeai 
of  May;   tlie   autumn  succeeds  and  contiswi 
through  Aiigiut  and  tScptember,  after  whidi  t 
severe  winter  concludes  the  year.     The  rain  rt 
the   level   sands  of  Micraii   continue   thrrwf* 
February  and  March,  and  afterwards  m  : 
June  and  July,  the  latter  being  occasion 
south-west  monsoon.     T!     " 
March  till  October,  iti' 
after  which  the  cold  succlcj^ 
November  till  Febniary.    Tht 

in  Macran  are  so  extreme  n.  -.v  -.„ 

render  the  country  scarcely  liabitible.    K 
has  a  climate  of  medium  temperaturr  ;  and  (.'> 
GandAvah,  where  the  beat  is  so  intolerable laAf 
summer,  has  scarcely  any  winter  at  all 

So  great  a  variety  of  climate  is  capable  rff*" 
ducing  a  great  variety  of  vegetation  ;  and  A« 
Nadu  Shah,  in  1739,  grantnl  the  whole  if*» 
territory  to  Nasir  Khan,  that  pnncp  endcnvani 
to  inspire  his  subjects  with  lite  love  ol  a^no^ 
ture,  and  gardening.     V\  ith  this  view,  Vc  »•• 
only   introduced     various    fruits     tnm   I'skalv 
but  almost  all  the  prodiicuons  of  wmperso  irf 
tropical  climes,  numerous  kinds  of  whidt  afV 
sUU  to  be  found   in  some  pari  or  other  tif  Ai^ 
dominions.     All  tin  '<<i'"-r. .  <  VmkIs  of  Ewafi^* 
CO,  Moslm  iq^^ 
gmt  aboaiAncF* 
.;.  I    ,  t  reuied  dwMI**^ 
in  sxvttwiMtf  •^^ 
in,  after  lytof  ia  ** 


grain,    madder,    < 
tables,  &c.   are  p: 
wheat  is  sown  in  A 
ing  June;  barley 
reaped  in  May. 


Madd, 


ground  three  years,  is  brought  to  ereat 
tion.     Ushposhl,  or  cara<l>gnwi,  a  targt  i 
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icefis),  produces  Iwo  crops 
;s  for  six  or  seven  years.  The 
Ai^iiiriQ  aud  Les,  oi  Las,  yield  a 
cfipp  «i  gntt  in  each  of  the  rail' v  seasons.  The 
panifl  ihnm^boat  the  whole  leigon  give  a  large 
of  data,  and,  the  ii.  .prepiation  of  the 
being  carefully  attended  to,  the 
wiCDcs  ai«  almost  iutiumerable.  Rice  is  also 
plentiful,  and  ibrnos  a  great  part  of  the  food  of 
the  inhabitants  ;  besides  wliich,  diey  have  bajri 
(bolcus  tpicatus);  jowah,  (holcus  rosghum); 
■Hi^ff  ^pnaMoltis  mungo);  inayt,  dal,  urad,  and 
■•lar,  {iegnnunotts  Tegetables) ;  chaDna,  (cicer 
uktMBom);  and  til,  (setamum).  Among  the 
tmber  trrcs  of  Baloochistan  may  be  enume- 
tttmi^  the  Babal,  (naimosa  famesiaaa)  ;  lai,  (ta-> 
imrix);  mulberry,  nim,  (nieha  aiad  Jirachta); 
{M|ial,  (ficus  rdigiosa) ;  sisii,  (dalbergia  sissoo) ; 
cftttw,  (oriental  plane);  mango,  walnut,  and 
lynwiMf.  The  common  European  forest  trees 
MB  Wttfttng.  The  apurs,  a  species  of  the  lizy- 
ptuas,  iccemMet  the  jujube^  and  tamarind.  Tlic 
«nad  0^  IK*  former  has  much  the  appearance  oi 
t«k,  and  both  are  remarkably  hard  and  durable 
TheliinU  and  animals  arc  of  numerous  species, 
fireo  ihc  ftcat  diversity  of  climate.  Most  of  our 
doBMlic  fowls  are  common,  witli  the  exception 
of  ducks,  gee^,  and  tuikies.  The  magpyc,  a 
hivd  BoknowD  in  India,  is  not  uncommon  about 
Kttti-  Flamingoes  and  floricans  (otis  houbiira) 
aiC  foiiad  in  the  lovrer  districts.  I'oisonous  rep- 
ftlci  are  lew  frequent  timn  in  India.  Fresh- 
«•!«  hah  9S*  exceedingly  scarce.  The  horses 
Off  Bdoorbtstan  ar«  strong,  but  very  vicious ; 
tlMirAeepare  broad  tailed,  of  the  description 
td  iha  P^nian  dunbah.  Camels  and  dromeda- 
naa  tgt  tbt  moA  common  beasts  of  burthen,  tlie 
Uotr  <tf  tvhich,  with  only  one  hump  on  it<  Lack, 
it  WMJlltlo  <^)r  its  strength,  swiftness,  and 
pOfUtT  of  abrtintnce.  \\  ild  and  very  fierce  dogs 
«ft  fcmul  in  the  woods  :  and  the  breed  of  Uiose 
AM«M  tame,  cajieciaily  t)ie  shepherd's  dog  and 
te  pvjiMUBd,  ii  an  object  of  particular  atten- 

TW  bliabilants  have  been  divided  into  four 
diMi: — 1.  Tie  Baloochees  ;  2.  the  Brahooees ; 
1  6c  Dehftrius;  4.  the  Hmdoos.  llie  two  first 
i^Amv,  apeakiBg  different  languages,  are  evi- 
diMiKi  races,  forming  together  the  ma- 
[•fthciahabiunts.  Mr.  Tottinger  thinks  the 
inbocpitable  regions  of  J^i41aw&n  and 
I  »#»*•  firtt  pwjpled  by  iln'  llindoo.s,  who, 
'   '  I  (Diury,  fled  from 

1  I  Sabiictogin  and 
.\i:i*i.iiil     I  wr  t\vf.  j.iuKifial  tribes  aboTe- 
t]  arv  ditideii  mt(.>  niimy  ditJerent  kheils,  or 
I  bai  Uieir  actuiU  nunil/«r  has  never  been 

Btloochct,  caJIcd  Nharroe,  or  Ruk- 

(Mubrt  that  nart  of  ilie  country  lying  west 

so  arc  a  tribe  contuutmg  1000 

i;  by  wl.fmj    \)w   iimIv;;*!!*  or  culti- 

have   been    nearly    exiLiinumtt-d    out    of 

Mckcui.     Mr.  I'ottingcr   Unnks   they 

•»f  the  Tun\im,'»n  soiditrj,  who 

m  the  armir*  of  the  Seljnk.  dyiu<;Liu»,  and 

whfn  thoM*  dynasties  were  over- 

irh  '  '  liuu,  the  first  establiikh- 

l«f  ttie  Dal  ."  niuuniainouH  rfwons 


oast  of  iVisJa,  must  i>c  rttprrtd  Iq  liie  fifth 
century  of  the  llegimh,  answering  Ic  llie  eleventh 
of  the  Christian  (>ra,  when  they  begin  to  tie 
named  by  the  Asiatic  historians.  But  die  Lord's 
prayer  in  their  language,  published  by  the  baptist 
missionaries  at  Ser4mpur,  aiTords  us  evidence  of 
its  baring  been  deriveid  from  a  Tartarian  dialect ; 
also,  we  may  ol>serve,  that  the  BeKichiki,  or 
BelGch,  commonly  spoken,  is  evidently  a  cor- 
rupt dialect  of  the  Persian,  approaching  to  that 
of  the  Curds,  on  the  western  side  of  Persia,  as 
the  Brahuiki,  or  Brjlhd,  does  to  the  Ilinduwft 
spoken  in  the  Penj-4b. 

\>Tiatever  be  their  origin  they  arc  found  in  tlie 
greatest  numbers  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
provinces,  and  are  divided  into  three  leading 
tribes, — the  Nhiiuis,  Rinds,  and  Maghsis,  of 
which  the  first  and  last  arc  most  important;  the 
former  on  the  western  side  of  Haloochistan  ;  the 
latter  on  the  low  lands  of  Cuch  Gundava,  at  the 
eastern  foot  of  the  mountains.  These  tribes  are 
again  subdivided,  and  tliose  of  Rind  and  Mu- 
gree,  who  formerly  emigrated  from  Mekran,  and 
live  in  villages,  retain  the  appellation  of  Too- 
niuns, 

The  Balooches  are  generally  tall  and  hand- 
some, but  not  athletic  ;  patient,  and  fuH  of 
courage.  They  delight  in  predatory  excursions 
called  chapaos,  greatly  resembling  the  forays  of 
our  northern  borders  in  the  sixteenth  century 
On  these  occasions  they  are  mounted  on  drome- 
daries, provided  with  dates,  bread,  sour  cheese, 
and  water,  and  march  witliout  halting  to  the 
place  they  mean  to  attack ;  here  they  conceal 
themselves  in  a  wood  till  night,  and  when  the 
inhabitants  are  asleep,  hasten  forwards,  burning, 
destroying,  and  carrying  off  whatever  comes  in 
their  way.  These  diversions  occasion  frequent 
warfare  ;  but  hospitality  is  nevertheless  general, 
and  pilfering  despi9e(.l.  Ttieir  domestic  habits 
are  pastoral,  and  their  subjection  to  the  chiefs 
voluntary.  They  reside  in  tents,  or  gheduns  of 
black  felt,  o.*  coarse  blanket,  stretched  over  a 
frame  of  wicker-work,  formed  of  twi^s  of  Uie  gaz, 
or  tamarisk;  an  assemblage  of  whicli  light  habi- 
tations forms  a  tiiiman  or  village,  and  its  inhabi- 
lanis  a  khell  or  family,  llie  men  are  indolent, 
and  great  lovers  of  opium,  thougli  not  accustomed 
to  any  other  species  of  intoxication.  Tliey  are 
less  jealous  of  their  wives  than  Mussulmans  ge- 
nerally ;  of  which,  tlioui^h  tlieir  religion  allows 
a  plurality,  they  commonly  have  only  one.  Their 
regard  to  the  sanctity  of  marriage  is  exemplary, 
and  many  of  their  cu^ttoms  appear  to  origi- 
nate in  the  law  of  Moses.  A  widow  must  be 
married  by  her  husband's  uext  brother  :  adultery 
is  punisliable  by  the  death  of  both  parties ;  in- 
continence l>cfore  marriage  aiitliorises  divorce 
afterwards,  the  sang  or  promise  of  marnage  is 
inviolable  ;  and  a  betrothed  virgin  is  coitsidered 
as  having  nearly  the  same  nghti  as  u  married 
woman. 

Their  clothirtg  consists  of  a  long  shirt,  and 
trowsers  of  blue  and  white  calico,  together  with 
a  quilted  cap,  round  which,  when  tliey  are  in 
full  dresi,  a  shawl  is  twisted ;  in  winter  thick 
warm  surlouts  are  worn  by  all  classes.  The 
wonipu  when  young  triss  their  hair,  and  twist  tl 
umtid  their  headt,  fc  rmiii^  ihi' fiids  into  a  knw^ 
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on  lh&  crown,  so  as  to  give  il  ilic  appearance  of  of  the  women,  who  sometimes  assist  in  oat 

a  c:ip.     Their  drtss  in  other  respects  resembles  work,  and  are  seldom  sec1ude<l  from  tlie  v>cii 

that  of  the  men,  hut  exposes  tlie  fiosom  as  much  of  the  men.     The  commoo  dress  use«l    tn  tlws 

as   the  tunic  worn    by  tlie  females  of  Persia,  part  of  the  province  is  an  under  coal,  which  Rt» 

\\  Iicn  out  of  doors  ihey  are  completely  veiled.  close  to  the  body  and  is  worn  over  the  pytaJnm 

Tfie  soldiers,  ullhough  awkwardly  accoutred,  or  shirt:  their  trowsers  are  gathered  up  at  tli« 

are  excellent  marksmen ;  to  kill  a  lark  or  spar-  ankle,  and  a  small  round  tlat-toppfd  c.?p  of  fell 

row  with  a  sinjile  ball  at  the  distance  of  fifty  or  '»ilk  is  the  only  covering  of  the. head.    Tlie  *h»»{>- 

sixty  yards   is    not  consid<'rc*d  by  them  as  any  herds  wear  a  white  felt  garment  above  the  sltut 

proof  of  dexterity;  and  the  nezah-bizi,  or  spear  in  winter,  with   cloth   trowscrs  and  a  felt  ap. 

play,  thrir  favorite  diversion,  evinces  not  only  The  females  wear  a  kind  of  stays  which  lace  be- 

considerable  skill,  but  superior  muscular  atrenvrth.  hind,  and   g:ive  them  an  appearance  simtUr  to 

It  consists  in  tlie  rider  piercing  a  wooden  stake,  that  of  the  peasants  in  Switzerland.     It  has  also 

driven  into  Ujc  pround,  wiih  ti\e  point  of  his  been  observed  that  with  the  exception  of  the 

spear  while  his  horse  is  at  full  speed ;  and  re-  shepherds,    the  Brahooees    never    increase  tbfif 

quires  Oie    most  cntical    management   of  both  clothing  in  the  severest  weather.     Tlie  commoa 

liorsjj  and  sp<'ar  at  ihe  same  instant  of  time.     On  laneiiage  is  the  Koorgalce. 
the  whole,  the  similarity  between  the  m;mners        3.  The  Dehwars,  or   Uehkiim,  i.  e.  vill 

of  thin  people  and  Uiose  of  the  Curds  and  vnui-  areexclusivel>  employed  in  a^cultttre, and 

dering  '1  urcumAns.  the  Yarnk  of  the  Turks,  found  their  lands  by  a  sort  of  feudal  tenure,  being 

in  every  part  of  Aiialolia,  render  the  above  con-  to  provide  the   khan's  guests   with   water, 

jecture  as  to  tlieir  origin  hiijhly  probable.  provender,  Stc. ;  to  attend  liini   in  bis  hai 

2.  The   Hrahooces,  or  BrAhui.«i,  are  a  strong  excursions,   and   to   supply  him  with  com 

hardy  race  of  men,  with  uncommonly  short  ami  when  required,  in  consideration  of  which  dirf 

thick  bones.     Their  cast  of  countenance  is  dif-  are  exempted  from  all  military  duties  ;  they  are 

ferent  from  the  Halooches  and  Asiatics,  generally  tacit,   harmless,   and  submissive  to  the   otktr 

exhibiting  a  roundness  of  face,  ;md  blunlness  of  triljes.     They  differ  considerably  from  all  ikt 

features,  somewhat  resembling  Euro[>eans.  They  other  inhabitants  of  the  province,  beinst  uncomely 

are  divided  ititu  separate  tribes,  the  principal  of  in  appearance,  low  in  stature,  coarse  iu  featniHi 

which  are  ttie  following :  with  high  clieek  bones,  but  possessing  •  tBoie 

Hf^  artless,  good  humored  aud  booest  expresikmil 

•The  Kumburanee,  or  the  tribe  of  the  chief  "  countenance.  They  never  migrate,  and  their  \»- 

MaJmiood  Khan,  estimated  at   .     .     .     1,000  B^age  >9  pure  Persian.     Mr.  Poltit-ger  from  tbi 

rhe  tnhc  of  Mengul 12  000  'a"«->f  Cifc^^mstance  concluded  that  they  spna« 

Zukree     .....  6*000  ^^^  *''*'  Gebrs,  or  followers  of  ZoroMier,  »te 

1 'and u rani    '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  6*000  ^^  before  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Moital* 

Nahari     ...',''.'.     6*000  ™^'^^»  ^"^  against  this  opinion,  their  dispcniat 

Imaum  liosMing  .'     '.''.'.     '.     '.     '.     4!ooO  through  other  parU  of  Asia,  their  conesooodlM 

Beirungju      ...  i  000  '^""   "'*   ^J'^  °^  Af)jhanistfin,  together  «■ 

'  their  zealous  observance  of  the  Suoiiah,  pom^ 

They  are  hard-workmt^  people,  of  voracious  fully  militate, 
appetites,  devnurin^  their  animal  food  almost        4.  The  Hindoos  are  few  in  number  and  an; 

raw,     NVhcii   they  cure  their  meat,  it  is  effected  on  the  miserable  traffic  of  the  country,  adiafai 

by  drying  it  in  the  sun,  and  smoking  it  over  a  money-changers  and  agvnu  lo  the  oabvc  Al/k 

fire ;  after  which  it  will  keep  for  several  months,  Many  of  them  are  not  so  indigenous  astbeyhvt 

and  in  flavor  very  much  resembles  rein-deer's  been  generally   represented,  bul  are  nwRhM 

tongue.     The  people  generally  are  less  ferocious  from  Multiin.'    The   Hindoos  are  suppoMd  Is 

tlian  their   neighbours,    for   which    reason    the  have  been  the  first  settlers  in  thete  mffni>"^ 

government  of  their  chiefs  assumes  a  more  des-  and  were  long  tolerated  by  their  MmnibBiflsah 

potic  character,    lliey  are  disinterested,  placa-  querors,  who,   according   to  current  traiidoi^ 

ole,   and    luim.-ine  ;    the   very    reverse    of    the  were  first  admitted  into  their  impregnable  nmo 

Ualoochees,  and  the  uncouthness  oftliL-ir  manners  as  tradera,  where  l>eing  indulged  with  too  oadk 

is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  their  want  of  civi-  lenience,  they  finally  subverted  the 

lisation.     All  the  Baiooohecs  are  excellent  work-  Numerous   Hindoo  occupiers,  however^: 

men,   but  none  are  equal  to  the  Brahooees  in  mained  in  the   t-ountry,  till  within  the 

strength  and    courage.     Broad    sword  exercise,  centuries,  when  the  barbarity  of  the  Mi 

and  shooting  at  a  mark,  are  their  common  diver-  dan  tnbes  mcreased   to  such   a  degree  tkd 

sions;  iu  both  of  which   they  are  said  to  excel,  medium  could  be  observed,  and  thcoalivi 

Their  breed  of  shepherds'  «Iogs   is   excellent;  doos,  with  the  exception  of  a  fiBwtRetdbMl^ 

greyhounds  are  also  trained  amongst  them  with  derweot  compulsor"    .."-...".""      f—    (if^ 

great  care,   and  a  Biiij^le  one  is  Irequently  ex-  eountrj*.     The  rcri:  m 

chantjed  for  mo  camels,  or  sold  for 'ItXi  rujiees.  siderably  degenerai  r!jl 

Theit  breeil  of  horses  is  large  and  hardy,  equally  ler  ;  they  eat  animal  food.u^'  i^s, 

accustomed  tc»  the  heat  of  (Jundava  and  the  cold  in   many  other  respects  vioi  rtli 

of  Kelat,  but  they  are  often  vicious.  tenets,  and  perhaps  it  is  this  partial 

The  Braliooees,  in  reluion.are  strict  observers  which  constitutes  the  true  principle  of  llinr 

of  the  Sunimh,or  the  traditional  lawof  the  .Mussul-  ration. 

niaus,  in  which  respect  they  anpreach  nearer  to  the        Of  the  divixioos  of  Doloodiistan 

Turki  than  tb«  I'ersians.    They  ate  not  jealous  Jhfiliw4o  and  Siriwin,  wttk  tka 
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district,  extending  to  the  north  and  north-east, 
and  bounded  by  that  part  of  the  Brahiiic  moun- 
tains which  is  bityrand  the  twenty-sixth  degree  of 
north  latitade,  come  fint  under  our  considera- 
lioD.  Jhiliwin  is  the  most  southerly,  contain- 
ing six  t*hacs  or  districts,  each  governed  by  a 
diJErrent  chiet  Zehn,  the  largest  town,  is  sur- 
toaBded  by  a  mud  wall,  and  contains  2000 
boases.  There  ax«  no  streams  in  tite  whole  pro- 
vince tnon  llian  ten  inches  deep  in  the  dry  sea- 
son, and  water  con  be  obtained  only  by  digging 
is  the  beds  of  lorrenu.  Keliit  properly  belongs 
to  Siriw>in,  but  the  usurpations  of  the  khdn  have 
rendered  it  nearly  a  distinct  province.  To  the 
ooidl  of  it^  bounded  by  the  Afv;hAn  hills  and  the 
dMtrt  eist  of  Kandahir,  lies  S&r/iw^a,  divided 
imo  inferior  districts,  and  occupied  by  migra- 
totj  thbcf  of  the  Brahdics.  The  province  is 
BsowilMiious^  not  possessing  a  single  level  of 
mofc  fhui  a  few  miles  in  circumference,  except 
■  naked  i  '  '    ,tiout   thirty  miles  iu  extent, 

called  tl.-  -ddulai,  or  I^ennylcss Desert, 

fermiiig  d  iviudii.  lule  ^ap  in  the  nortliem  front 
td  dw  cmt  chain.  The  southern  province  is 
fierlal*,  MTing  frequent  ntins,  but  the  least  jpopu- 
loaa ;  Kd&t  is  considered  the  capital  of  Baloo- 
dttitaii  jnoiirally. 

Kowhiy  IS  a  small  tract  of  about  tliirty-six 
iQet,  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Kclat 
It  is  au  arid  tract,  the  sand  hills  of 

dkift  with  th»  winds-  A  few  patches  of 
cttitlTAhIc  land  are  nevertheless  met  with  occa- 
■oaallj  ;  xnd  a  small  stream,  calleil  the  Xysur, 
from  the  hills,  irrigates  the  portion  of 
immediately  contiguous.     The  inbabi* 

|w«U  under  black  felts  stretched  over  a 
fiaa*  of  wickerwori  made  of  the  gui  plant,  by 
•Inch  iKtT  are  thehered  from  tlie  heat  of  tlie 
•WL  T^e  soil  being  sandy,  the  heat  is  exce^ive 
M  Ik*  Aummer ;  ilie  stream  faila  in  tlic  valley, 
anrf  lh«  inhabitants  migrate  to  the  mountains  for 
c«ol  sir  and  water. 

"Hw  €ne  valley  of  Sohrab  extends  north  and 
Mith  about  fifty  miles  in  length  by  twelve  in 
^■•adlk.  The  water  from  the  hills  runs  through 
tk  enatlt,  and  around  it  are  scattered  a  few  vil- 

n»e  two  provinces  of  I^es  and  Macran  arc  in- 
^'Vikd  h'  ■     ■    r  ridges  of  the  Brahfiic 

•^to  *«'  ■  iin,  and  are  vaned  by 

™Tkc1i  1    Dr-mchcs  of  these   hills  as 

■"•wiCf  '  sea.     <Jo  the  nortii  lie  tlie 

"Jiottiwi .i"Uii,  Sariiwiin, and  KelAt,  toge- 

^^  villi  Kdiistai)  and  tlie  desert ;  and  on  the 
***Ae  Pmian  Lanst^.  Lua  or  Le»,  signifying 
*'  •fc*  Jtdgili  language  a  valley  or  plain,  pre- 
**^*i  a  perfectly  level  surface  for  about  ninety 
JJ^Jni  by  lliiy,  eocloMd  00  three  sides  by  lofty 
BBtti^  pwBoble  by  only  five  Ickhs,  or  defiles, 
^'^  to  the  easterti  and  western,  and  one  in  the 
^^•Tbfni  bmnrh  of  thi^  »;reat  chain.  Tliis  is  a 
i  by  two  small  rivers, 
rabu  of  the  ancients), 
.■an  Cnrmed  a  part  of  the 
sovereignty  is  dt  jiresont 
Mtidcr  the  khan  of  Kei^t. 
s  on  a  rocky  eminence 
-i'  the  PurAli.     Many  of 
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are  merchants  from  Multua  and 


ShicnrpGr,  west  of  tne  Indus,  and  their  immuni- 
ties are  considerable. 

The  population  of  Lus  is  about  26,000,  who 
are  of  the  same  tribe,  though  distinguished  by 
the  different  names  of  Jedgiil,  Jok'hya,  .F^i'h, 
and  NumrT.  They  are  an  indolent  ;uid  curious 
people ;  tlie  men  athletic  and  middle-sized,  the 
women  plain,  and  dirty.  Their  manners,  appear- 
ance, and  language,  prove  that  they  must  have 
been  derived  origmally  from  liindoslan;  and 
the  latter  called  Jcdjj^li  or  Jetliguli  has  a  close 
affinity  with  that  of  Sind'h.  They  are  fond  of 
intoxicating  drugs,  and  nearly  one  third  part  of 
them  are  migratory. 

Of  Makran  diere  are  fourteen  districts,  several 
of  which  are  uninhabited.  Water  is  extremely 
scarce  throughout  the  whole  t?rnloty,  a  great 
part  of  which  consists  of  barren  mounlaius  with 
liere  and  there  a  fertile  valley,  or  an  island  of 
palms  emerging  from  the  waste,  similar  to  those 
found  in  the  vast  deserts  of  Africa.  Many  of  the 
streams  of  this  region,  now  trifling  brooks,  were 
forra<>rly  navigable.  In  one  of  these,  namelv, 
Ag*h<Jn  Nadl,  is  a  celebrated  well  called  Anilcil 
Cund,  or  Fathomless  Abyss,  the  depth  of  which 
is  not  known.  The  Hindoos  attribute  the  dig- 
ging of  it  to  C4li,  whose  shrine  at  Hinglatz  or 
Hing-t:«j,  Just  above  it,  is  the  resort  of  numerous 
pilgrims.  The  river  Dest  waters  the  district  of 
Hedge,  or  Kej,  which  receives  its  name  from  tlie 
capit.il  of  the  province.  This  ancient  town  car- 
ried on  formerly  a  considerable  trade  with  Kan- 
dohdr  and  the  north  of  India,  but  has  gone  to 
decay  since  its  governors  threw  off  their  alle- 
giance to  the  kli4n  of  KeliLt.  It  has  many  ad- 
vantages of  site,  and  covers  three  sidts  of  the  base 
of  a  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  casUc 
deemed   impregnable. 

Kohistan  is  surrounded  on  the  cast, north,  and 
west,  by  sandy  deserts,  with  the  exception  of  a 
narrow  range  of  hills  whicli  connect  it  on  tlie 
nortli-west  witli  the  I'arop.unisus  of  the  ancients, 
and  on  the  soutli  it  is  bounded  by  the  Drahulc 
chain,  of  which  it  forms  one  of  the  extremities. 
It  is  divided  into  two  districts,  the  Maid4ni  or 
plain,  and  the  Chupuki  or  hilly  country.  WaU*r 
IS  extremely  scarce  and  the  population  sciinty, 
consisting  chiclly  of  Df  IGchcs.  it  ubounds  with 
salt  and  chalybeate  springs,  with  numerous  mi- 
neral productions,  :ind  its  lulls  ocCisionally  be- 
tray a  volcanic  ori-^n. 

The  desert,  300  miles  long  and  200  broad, 
is  traversed  by  the  Ilelmmd  or  Uermcnd,  the 
natural  boundary  of  Baloochislon,  and  jcparaied 
on  the  we*l  by  a  narrow  range  of  hills  from  the 
deserts  of  Kirin^n.  lis  uttnont  extent  includiiig 
the  latter  is  about  GOO  miles  diagonally  from  cast 
to  west,  and  500  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Afghanistan. 

This  vast  ocean  of  sand  is  composed  of  par- 
ticles so  light  that  when  taken  up  into  the  hand 
they  are  little  more  than  palpable,  and  wheii 
agitated  by  the  winds  are  thrown  tntu  an  irre- 
pular  mass  of  waves  running  ci^'t  and  west. 
Most  of  ihe^e  banks  rise  perpetivIicuUrly  from 
ten  to  twenty  fteion  the  Irewardside;  and.  from 
the  redness  of  their  appeorante,  might  l>e  taken 
for  bnck  walls,  wlulst  Uic  windward  side  >lo)iei> 
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n(f  will)  a  (gradual  declivity  to  the  base  of  the 
next  bank  or  wave.  The  carneh  are  with  diffi- 
culty driven  up  the  perpendicular  or  leeward 
sides  of  these  sandy  hills  ;  but  on  the  shelving 
sides  they  ascend  with  laborious  perseverance, 
and,  having  reached  the  summit  of  a  wave,  droii 
most  expertly  on  iheir  knees  and  slide  down  witn 
the  sand  to  the  bottom  of  the  next  hollow. 
These  mountains  of  sand  are  observed  to  be 
succeeded  by  hard  black  ijravel,  without  the  least 
appearance  of  vegetation,  and  bare  stony  hills 
lying  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  are  the  first 
ascent  towards  higher  and  less  barren  regions. 
Throusjhout  the  whole  desert  the  sands  are  ex- 
tremely hot,  and  the  fine  particles,  raised  by  the 
wind,  getting  into  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  mouth 
of  the  traveller^  cause  an  extreme  degree  of 
fjaii}fiil  irritation  and  thirst. 

The  Regency  of  Sind'h  and  also  Cach  Gan- 
<!(irah,  east  nf  the  BrahuTc  chain  of  mountains, 
between  India  and  F'ersia,  though  commonly  ifa- 
cluded  in  the  kiugdora  of  Oaloochistan,  belong 
more  properly  to  Ilindostan. 

With  respect  to  the  history  of  Baloochistan 
antiquity  is  almost  silent.  The  mountainous  tract, 
whicU  forms  the  central  and  most  important  part 
of  this  territory,  appears  to  have  been  unknown 
to  the  anctcnLs,  and  was  perhaps  uninhabited  up 
to  the  period  of  the  Mahominedan  conquests  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  of  the  christian 
era.  Alexander  marched  from  Fattaln,  (T'lialt 
'h-th  or  Tattah)  on  the  Indus,  through  Uie  ler- 
ritoiy  of  the  Arabitx,  still  indicated  by  the  cape 
called  Anib^  hy  the  natives,  the  Arabnh  of  Ine 
maps,  thence  he  advanced  into  tlie  country  of 
the  Oreita;  in  his  way  to  Gedrosia  or  Macran, 
where  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  arc  said  to 
have  perished  from  thirst,  famine  and  fatigue. 
Craterus  who  commanded,  with  another  part  of 
his  army,  passed  by  a  circuitous  route  tnrough 
Arachosia  and  Drangiana,  the  Kandahar  and 
Seislan  of  modem  geography  ;  countries  placed 
in  a  higher  latitude,  south  of  the  extreme  deserts 
which  separate  the  Bcluches  from  Persia  and 
Afgh.-'inist/tn.  The  Mahommedan  invaders  fol- 
lowed the  track  of  Alexander,  whilst  the  Sultans 
uf  Uh;Lznah,  wlio  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
level  country  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and 
the  coast  ns  far  as  tlie  confines  of  Persia,  never 
dt^sceiided  the  hills.  The  Persian  hiitorians  say 
the  idolatrous  Hindoos  were  driven  into  these 
retreats  ;  but,  since  the  present  occupiers  betray 
no  affinity  with  the  natives  of  India  in  customs, 
features,  or  language,  the  origin  already  as- 
^i';;ncd  is  more  probable.  They  themselves 
athrm  that  tiiey  arc  the  original  natives  of  the 
hills,  and  that  their  name  Br&hu6  is  derived  from 
Uaruhi  moiintains,  whilst  tlie  inhabitants  of  the 
plain  are  called  N'hAnds  or  Niu'ohks,  Ixiwlaiiders. 
The  most  ancient  traditions  do  not  carry  the 
origin  of  the  Mussulman  gorernroeot  further 
back  than  seven  generations. 

About  two  centuries  ago  the  city  of  Kelfit 
with  the  surrounding  couatry  was  possessed  by 
Scwah  Ilajah  a  Hindoo,  and  the  I3altx)ches 
tended  flocks  of  sheep  in  the  luoiinlains.  To 
protect  the  inhabitants  from  the  depredations  of 
a  people  residing  in  the  low  country  bf?twcen 
KclAi,   Sinde,  and  Shckirpoor,  the   raj&h  sent 


(or  Kumbcr  a  Baloochy  chief,  and  took  hi^o 
his  service,  allowing  him  five  bundles  of  graw  i 
wood    per  day  for  each    man.     This   au'Kitj 
shortly  after  seized  the  government,  and 
the  tribute  to  a  hundred  bundles,  l>esidGS  « 
tribulion    of  horses,  camels,    and    footrunn 
Tiiis  tnbiite  is  still  occasionally  exacted  l^r  I 
Khan  of  KeU\t,  and  paid  by  the  detmars  or 
sants  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Kumher  die  first  usurper  was  succeeded 
son  Sumbar,  tlie  father  of  the  next  prince, 
hommed  Khan,  who  in  his  turn  was  succc 
by  his  son  Abdulla  Khan..  Tliis  prince  conqc 
a  considerable  part  of  Cach  Gand&vah,  till 
subject  to  the  NuwwAbs  of  Sind'h.     About 
time  the  celebrated  Ntidir  Shi'di  carried  bis 
tonous  arms  into  India  ;  and  while  at  K: 
sent  an  army  into  the  mountains  of  the  Belucbts- 
Abdu'llah  sent  his  two  sons  as  hostages   to  litc 
conqueror's  camp  ;  after  which  he  was 
to  continue  in  his  government  as  a  feud 
Persia.     Upon  the  death  of  Abdu1bi< 
Khan  his  younger  son,  by  the  advice  o!    m  . 
Sh4h,  put  to  death  his  elder  brothei,  whu  tuJ 
succeeded  to  the  sovereignty,  and  took  possettoo 
of  the  Gad'hi  or  throne;  and  having  perfoined 
some  important  services  to  his  patron,  was  it- 
warded   by  the  donation  of  several  provinaOk 
and,  being  a  man  of  considerable  abilities,  gnatlj 
enlarged  his  dominions,  so  that  at  his  de^ii,  m 
1795,  the  territories  descended   to  his  toaisJ 
successor  Mahmood  Khan  in  a  very  (loiuiihiBf 
and  prosperous  state.     This  prince  is  now  tJoM 
twenty-nine  years  of  age;  but  his  taleuti  Wint 
very  inferior  to  those  of  hts  fither,  t' 
of   Kelat   have    been  greatly   cun 
Ameers  of  Sinde  and  ot}ier  neigblH>uriug  (rfv> 
rince*.     His  brother  Mustapha  hhan,  who  * 
about  one  year  younger  than  the  ^ 
however,  of  an  active  martial   div 
bids  fair  on  his  accession  to  r 
and   improve  the  hereditary 
territory  at  present  subject  to   m  n 
comprises  the  high  hilly  countr. 
and   the   low    lands    of    Cutch   < 
Amund,  Dajil   to   tlie   eastward  ; 
the  nortli  by  Khorassan  ;  on   the  s^l.   .         _ 
and  Sinde;  on  the  west  by  Mekran  ;  and  en  ri« 
east  by  Sinde.     His  clear  revenue  is  About  4>i» 
lacks  uf  rupees,  and  is  collected  Ctom  Aan4 
Dajil,  Cutch  Gundava,  and  the  baxaax  lofl>  (f 
Kelilt.    The  Khan;^  of  Daloocbistan  ncknovltifl 
the  paramount  authority  of  the  C«bul  wieiiipIV 
to  whom  they  are  feudatories ;  but  lJ»cit  ••'•^ 
ence  is  in  pro^iortion  to  the  talents  of  lh«  iiigiin 
prince,  and  the  |)oUtical  circusistanoa  ci  <te 
Cabul  government.    Tlie  preMOt  toiilono  d 
Mahmood  Khan  arc  supposed  cifMlU*  of  ruM| 
an  anny,  infantry  and  cavalry,  of  16/XM  OMV 
although  formerly   the    sovereign    eouU  CMI 
60,000.     See  CMrittic,  Km/irtr,  ^. 

It  was  probably  without  intenttoa  that  ^^ 
Kh&n  laia  the  foundation  of  the  present  govt«* 
ment,  which  is  rather  a  military  repubUc  ihM  ■* 
absolute  monarchy.  The  Seio&n  Of  iint/k  Wl 
their  lands  on  feudal  tenure,  each  Inbc  dtoa^ 
iLsowuScrd/ii.in  X  i  .  the  office  bc«MiM 

hereditary.    'ITie  x;  miiatnljon  c^  hi^ 

ever,  still  vested  itj  the  Kliiia  of  K«lll.    1*^ 
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Scffdir  in  time  of  war  attends  wiUi  bis  quota  uf 
tfoopta  **x^  >*  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  tlie 
■  uiwtipi ;  but  if  to  his  own  detrimeut,  receives 
eoapcnaaiion. 

A  new  oode  of  laws  was  established  by  Nasir, 
of  which  th«  Rorau  is  the  stamUrd,  accompanied 
bowercr  by  the  following  it^provergents.  In 
ewes  of  murvler  where  Uie  deieased  ia  a  fo- 
m.  une  concerned  in  the  crime  is  im- 

iDc-  (Uled  without  commutation.     Rur- 

SUrxis  aini  night  robberies  are  punished  with 
e^lh.  Adultery  may  be  avenged  by  tlie  hus- 
band; but  the  clearest  testimonials  rtf  guilt  are 
Raauind  :  and  if  he  fails  of  producing  these  he 
IS  liable  to  severe  punishment.  Mmor  oflences 
ars  oofoizable  by  the  Serdar  of  the  Kheil,  or 
fumif,  with  an  appeal  lying  to  Uie  Serdar  of  the 
wlwle  tribe,  and  ultimately  to  tlie  Kh^n  himself^ 
who  cocBJBOnly  consults  the  heads  of  his  family 
he  decides  on  any  intricate  cause.  No 
can  take  place  without  an  order  from 
ike  ttiTcmgn,  except  iu  ftase  of  the  murder  of  a 
<m«tltar  on  his  roaa,  when,  as  a  speedy  execution 
la  aacaMifj,  the  nearest  chief  is  empowered  lo 
vafinee  dM  penalty  of  the  law. 

BAJJJtL,  a  town  on  the  t^ast  coast  of  the  island 
•riwtm      f.oog.  122'  :.'  E.,  lat.  15*  18*  N. 

r    "  vIlE,  n.  I.    The  leap  of  an  hone,  so 

lk<  fore-feet  are  iu  the  air,  he  shows 

•oiniug  uiii  liie  shoes  of  his  hinder  feet,  without 
yvakiaK  oat.  A  bnlotoiie  differs  from  a  capriole ; 
ix  wtiOi  a  horse  works  at  caprioles,  he  ycrks 
cad  lua  bander  legs  with  all  his  force. — Farrier't 

BAJJUTE,  a  town  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
■bad  of  Mindoro.    Lmg.  121^   16'   £.,  lat. 

BAli)n,  1  tnwn  of  Armenia,  twenty-five  miles 
•ortlk^'  ■  -5. 

BAIJ-  >^tf  a  bay  on  the  east  coast 

Off  ito  iiLuiii  of  Colonsay,  one  of  the  Hebrides. 
hm^.  «•  r  W.,  lat.  56*  6'  N. 

BALKIK  C&STLr,  a  rery  ancient  fort,  now  in 
nuM,  wiiatfil  on  an  eminence  at  the  west  end 
«f  dM  mam  of  that  name,  Angusshire,  Scotland. 
It  WB  desliDyed  by  Ute  marauis  of  Ar^ll  in 
16«0.  Tb«  walk  an>  eight  feet  thick.  This 
caaHle  wad  the  adjacent  lands  were  the  property 
•f  Iht  tail  viaoount  l-'enton. 

BALftOTUERY,  or  BAtatinnERY,  a  town  of 
ImIhmI,  in  die  county  of  Dublin,  fourteen  miles 
fraaa  ikr  city  and  onr  from  the  sea. 

hKL&\^  an  ancitni  town  of  Ltisitania  in  the 
Afvv-Ca^RU ;  now  called  Tavira,  in  Algarra. 

BAUtiXtOr^ATivi:  Balsam,  an  oily,  resinous^ 
hqaid  mhatance,  flowing  either  spont^ineously, 
•r  by  iMflM  of  iact«>on,  from  certiin  plants. 
TWcB  ai*  a  great  variety  of  balsams,  particularly 
<tirtiBtirMli'''l  by  the  tiamet  of  the  substances 
froai  wbidi  ibajr  ate  obtained ;  and  which  will 
ka  lommi  4splaaMd  under  their  names  as  they 


L.'SAMy  "v     Of  the  same  deri- 

lA^M'trten,  /vation    as  balm,  but 

'r  *t«  Sraorv   limited   m   its 

I  k,  a.  &  ai(;.i  applic!itii.>n.    It  h  al- 

\  1*,  ^  iu««t  exclusively  av^ 

uii  unctuous  or  oily  mixtuzc,  gene- 

an^nirlrri    with    fragrance . 


Should  I  sigh  out  my  dayi  in  f;i\^t 
And,  u  my  bcadj,  count  miseiricc  ; 
My  mind  would  uieei  wiih  no  relief. 
For  all  the  baitam  of  my  eyes.  ^roenum, 

Br«.vc  spiriu  are  a  balaam  to  tht<m«c1vn, 
There  is  a  notileorss  of  mind  that  hrots 
Wounds  beyond  salvrs.  Cwtvyrighl. 

Is  this  the  baljam  that  the  osuhag  «cnale 
Pout*  into  MLptalns'  -wound* 7  Ha!  baniohmeni? 
It  come*  not  ill ;  I  hat«  tioi  to  be  banish 'd  \ 
It  ij  a  cause  worthy  my  &|i1oen  and  fury. 
That  I  may  strike  at  Atbcui.  Shakipfan. 

Christ's  blood  our  hatiam  \  if  that  cure  at  here. 
Him,  vhcn  our  judge,  wc  ihallnot  find  severe. 

DerAam. 
That  this  herb  [ros-solii]  is  the  cause  thereof,  ahcp- 
herds  ikiBnn  and  deny ;  whether  it  hath  a  cordial  vir- 
tue by  »uddcn    refection,  sensible  eipcriment   doth 
hardly  confirm  ;  but  that  it  may  have  a  haltamical  and 
resumptive  virtoe,  whereby  it  become*  a  good  inedi- 
cino  in  catarrhcs  and  romumptive  diipositioiw,  prac- 
tice and  reason  conclude.        Broum'i  Vtdgm-  Erramt, 
lite  Britons  squeeze  the  works 
Of  scdulou*  bees,  and  mixing  odorou*  herbs. 
Prepare  baltamit  cup*,  to  wheezing  longs 
Medicinal,  and  ahort-bresth'd  ancient  «ircs. 

J.  PhiUpi, 
Now  the  mdicaJ  moisture  ii  not  the  tallow  or  fat 
of  animal*,  but  an  oily  and  baltamou*  substance  ;  for 
the  fat  or  tallow,  as  oLto  the  phlegm  nr  watery  parts, 
arc  cold  ;  whervas  the  oily  and  txi/jaawmi  parts  are  of 
a  lively  beat  and  spirit.  Sttnte. 

Balsam  Apple.  Lat.  momordica.  An  annual 
Indinn  plant. 

Balsam  Thee,  Tliis  i*  a  shrub  which  scarce 
grows  taller  than  the  pomegranate-tree  ;  the  blos- 
soms are  like  small  stars,  very  fragrant ;  whence 
spring  out  little  pointed  pods,  enclosing  a  fruit 
like  an  almond,  culled  carpubalsamum,  as  the 
wood  is  called  xylobalsamum,  and  the  juice  opo- 
balsamum. 

BALSAMATION  is  used  by  some  writers  for 
tlie  art  or  act  of  embalming  dead  bodi».  Dr. 
Hook  speaks  of  an  universal  balsamation,  or 
method  of  preserving  all  kinds  of  bodies  from 
corruption,  invented  by  Dr.  El&hoL 

BAiSAiviEL/EON,  in  the  materia  medica, 
a  name  given  by  some  to  the  balm  of  Gilcad. 

BAI*SAMeLeUM,  in  ecclesiastical  writers, 
the  sacred  chrysm. 

BAlJ^i^VMINA  ScANDENS.a  name  given  to  tlie 
large  fruited  white  briony  of  Ceylon. 

BALSAM  INF.,  Ff-Male,  iu  botany,  tlie  name 
given  by  Toumefort  to  a  genus  of  plants,  called 
by  Linnsu.0,  impatiens,  and  belonging  to  the  class 
of  synijcnesia  raonogamia. 

BAL.S AM  ITA,  a  species  of  tansy. 

BALSAMICA.    See  Baisamios. 

BALSAMICS,  Bauamica,  Latin,  i.  e.  miti- 
gating; this  term  includes  medicines  of  very 
different  qualities,  as  emollients,  deterjjents,  re- 
storatives, &r. ;  but  in  all  thew  kinds  there  are 
these  requtslles,  that  they  be  soft,  yielding,  and 
adheaive;  and  by  tlieir  smallness  tliey  have  a 
ready  disposition  u>  motion.  Medicines  of  tliis 
tribe  are  generally  requirtd  for  complaints  whose 
seal  IS  in  tlie  viscera ;  and  as  tliey  caiiuot  he  con- 
veyed there  but  by  the  conunon  road  of  the  cir- 
culation. It  follows  tltat  no  great  eifecti  can  be  rk« 
pected  from  them  but  by  their  long  coolinu 
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IIoflTrniui  ualls  by  ihe  name  of  balsamic^  those 
tneiliuint-K  whicl*  are  hot  and  acrid,  also  the 
natural  holKitns,  gums,  &c.  by  which  the  vital 
hcaj  is  increased. 

IJALSAMITA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
of  tlie  clusj  syngen«?si.i,  and  order  polypimia 
ifqualis.  Its  generic  character,  is  neceptude 
uiiked,  pappus  none,  calyx  imbricate.  It  con- 
tains four  species,  of  which  the  only  one  re- 
quinns:  notice  is  the  B.  vulgaris  (tanaceturo  balsa- 
inita  of  Linn^pus)  common  costtnary,  or  alecost. 
Ils  stein  is  herbaceous,  leaves  oval,  dentate  ;  in- 
ferior petiolate;  superior  sessile,  auriculate  at 
tlie  base,  flowers  corymbose.  It  is  a  perennial 
plant,  native  of  the  suutli  of  France  and  Italy  ; 
and  was  fonnerly  prescribed  in  the  pharmacopoeias 
as  a  carminative. 

liALSAS,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  province  of 
Chachapuyas,  on  the  east  shore  of  tlie  Amazons, 
forly  miles  noith  of  Caxamarca.     Lat.  6°  16'  S. 

liALSEY  CxiFT,  a  high  laud  on  the  east  coast 
of  Kngland,  between  Orford  and  Harwich. 

BiVLSO,  a  river  of  Quito,  which,  after  wind- 
ing through  forests,  enters  the  liobonasa. 

BALSTAL,  a  well-built  market  towm  of  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  canton  of  Soloihurn.  The  inha- 
bitants carry  on  a  great  trade  between  Bale  and 
Solothnm.     Ten  miles  north-€ast  of  Solotlium. 

lJ.\LSAMO\  (Theodore),  patriarch  of  Anti- 
och  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  wrote  a  number 
of  works  on  the  canon  law,  which  were  printed 
at  Paris,  in  folio,  in  1620. 

liALSJIAM,  or  Belisale  (Hugh  de),  the 
tenth  bishop  of  Ely,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
first  a  monk,  and  afterwards  subprior  of  the  Be- 
nediciine  monastery  at  Ely.  In  1247  he  was 
chosen  bishop  by  the  convent.  But  king  Henry 
111.  who  had  recommeudetl  his  chancellor  Henry 
de  Wengh.im,  refused  to  confirm  his  election  ; 
whereupon  Balsham  went  to  Rome  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  pope  ;  whicti,  however,  was  not 
done  for  ten  years,  when  at  last  his  holiness  con- 
firmed his  election  in  1257.  Bishop  Balsham 
llMrn  executed  what  he  hud  long  intended ;  by 
laying  tlie  foundation  of  St.  Peter's  CollegeH,  Cam- 
bridt^e,  the  first  in  that  l^niversity,  which  has 
i'Diuortiilised  his  name  as  the  pation  of  literature. 
He  was  also  very  tharitable  to  the  p<x)r.  He 
died  in  12B6,  and  was  buried  iu  the  cathedral  of 
Kly. 

BALTA,  or  Balto,  a  town  of  European  Ru»- 
Kio,  the  capital  of  a  circle  in  the  governmeDt  of 
PodolliL.  situated  on  the   Kadyraa,  a  tributary 

"'' '  "f  llie  Bog.     Before  the   annexation  of 

"f  Poland  to  Russia,  one  half  of  Balta 

.  !  to  the   palatinate  of  Braclaw,  and  the 

other  toTartary.  In  17G7,  in  the  warwliich  broke 
out  between  the  Russians  and  Turks,  the  town  of 
Halu  was  laid  in  ashes  by  the  former.  Sixty- 
live  miles  N.N.  E.  of  Bender. 

Bai.ia,  OIK'  of  the  smaller  Shetland  islands, 
near  the  east  coast  of  Uost.     Long.   4"  2'  VV,, 

ut.  cr  r  N. 

BALT.\0I,  amone  the  Turks,  porters,  and 

hcwtfrs  of  wiRid,  in  the  court  of  the  |;riMjil  <<i'„'- 
nior;  who  also  mount  on  liors(?ba«'k  when  thi^ 
i'uiperur  rides  out.  Part  of  iheni,  wlio,  for  that 
puipoM,  uiUHt  be  caatiaied,  keep  wutcb  at  ilie 
^xtis  of  llu:  firil  ind  at'Lond  couits  of  the  scr- 


ai;lio.    'IlicsG  l.nst  are  called  capigi,  and 
commander  c:ipi(ri  pacha. 

BALTCMIIJTZKO,  n  town  of  Asialic 
in  the  covemmeut  of  Kolhyvao. 

BALTEATL'S,  »n  entomology,  a  sp 
cimex,  iuhabilinft  Suutli  America.     2.  A  t^M 
of  elater.   of  a  hhick   color ;    anterior 
the  wing  cases  rufous.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.   Ai 
of  Europe. 

BALTEUS,  in  emomolotiy.  *■  specie*  ol 
ambyx,   that  inhabits   Lusitania.     The 
spinous;    liody  ferruvinous;    abdomen 
wins'  cases  with  a  blackish  band.     Linns 

BALTllASAR  (Christopher )  a  leame 
author  of  the  seventeenth  century.     He 
the  profession  of  an  advocate ;  but  having 
braced  the   [irotestant  religion,  from  pleading 
the  bar,  he  became  a  champion  for  the 
churches;    and  in  16&9  a  pension  was 
upon  him  by  the  national  synod  at  Loaduti  J 
consideration   of  Ins  services.      He    dis 
great  abilities  in  combAing  Baronius. 

BALTHAZARIM,   an  Italian  musi< 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  wr        ~      '  fa* 
at  the  French  court  io  the  r-  iry , 

He  composed  a  ballet,  which  h«.  v.>..v..  ^.t/«l 
her  Nymphs,  in  1531,  designed  for  the  marriipt 
of  the  duke  de  Joyeuse  witli  IVtademoisfUs  tk 
Vaudemont,  the  queen's  sister;  and  thii  ii 
thought  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  balkt^ 
roigue,  in  France. 

BALTHEUS  Orionis,  the  belt  of  Orioa,  n 
astronomy,  a  part  of  the  constellation  of  OnoiL 
consistini.;  of  three  bright  stars  of  th«  sttoM 
maguitude,  placed  nearly  in  a  right  IkM  ^ 
Orion's  nirtUe. 

BALTHICA,  in  cond    '  ;'ed«»of 

lina   that   inhabits  the    ;  ;    lh«  AiA] 

roundish,  smooth  outside,  i  .ihhiikju  color. 
Fn.  Suec.  About  the  size  of  a  liorao  botn,  aJ 
very  rarely  larger ;  extrtimely  thin,  prlineiti 
brittle,  and  white  witliin.     Chemnitt,iu:. 

Balthica,  a  species  of  helix,  fbond  oo  At 
shores  of  the  Baltic;  the  shell  imtierfoaML 
ovate, and  pointed ;  with  elevated  wnoklcs;  ifff* 
ture  ovate,  and  very  ample.  Linn.  Fu.  S«^ 
This  animal  is  Mack,  with  two  tentamla; 
pellucid,  and  with  four  whorU. 

BALTIIICUS,  a  species  of  oaaliluit,  d\ 
smaller  kind,  that  is  foun  '     "         .'  to  th« 
of  fuci.     This  shell  is  v  ,  .|aue,H■^' 

times  glossy,  frequently  [mlikiu  .  Aii4ttM«iiii^ 
either  smooth,  striutPil,  ribbed,  or  tuhtiLulOl- 
It  is  specifically  dutmguished  by  beinf  »*■* 
convex,  aperture  lioear,  and  tho  6n(  vM^ 
much  laqier  thiui  the  others.    Sobracb. 

BALTIA,  an  island  in  the  Bahic  S«a  «hA 
gives  name  to  ii. 

BALTIC  Sea.    Alargfgo  '<«ia 

Ocean,  penetrating  the  upper  iin»f«, 

and  surrounded  by  tlie  coaM*  ai  IKrniiiiri* 
Sweden,  Russia,  GeriniinVi  .^Tid  Pn»Mt«  It  • 
600  miles  in  h'li'^h ;  fna  I'.^ia 

breadth,  comrnenem*;  a'  i«  •^ 

I'uiHii   iiiul    /     ■  iii-i    r>«-v(ia4  ifcs 

sivty-At'th  de-  tadodil^  sa  ««*^ 

of  surface  etpi 

two  exirtiiue  •:  ^tr  i 

of  Lotimia  su.^   I . ,  „_ 
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inity  of  Petersburg,  the  latter  ez- 
till  it  penetrates  the  arctic  regions. 
;  throt4;h  a  narrow  winding  chaO' 
>n  the  west  of  the  European  con- 
irthem  part  of  which,  communi- 
;  ocean  on  the  south-west,  is  called 
Jc ;  the  middle  consists  of  the 
ttle  Belts,  and  the  southern  part 
t.  This  entrance  to  the  Baltic  is 
led  the  sound.  It  is  also  connected 
id  Memel  by  narrow  passages  with 
:es  called  the  Friscoe  Haff  and 

lity  of  the  coasts  and  islands,  the 
f  the  waters,  the  flatness  of  the 
!,  the  ruggedness  of  that  of  Sweden, 
ind  sudden  changes  of  the  winds, 
It  storms  with  which  they  are  at- 
r  this  sea  rery  dangerous  for  navi- 
;h  the  breakers  are  much  less  for- 
those  in  the  German  Ocean.  The 
.  of  the  Baltic  is  from  fifteen  to 
M,  although  in  some  places  it  is 
[  in  others  much  more.  Like  other 
e  Baltic  has  no  tides,  or,  if  it  has, 
•e\y  perceptible ;  but  a  strong  cur- 
'  sets  towards  the  ocean,  which, 

by  a  west  wind  forcing  the  waters 
jirection  through  the  straits,  causes 
ise  much  above  its  ordinary  level. 
f  this  sea  are  colder  and  less  salt 

the  Northern  Ocean ;  from  which 

together  with  the  deficient  of 
lally  for  about  three  months  of  the 
tlctely  frozen  as  to  admit  in  many 
ssa<;e  over  the  ice.    TI>e  ice  in  the 

bev;ins  to  break  up  in  April,  al- 
io pulfs  are  not  generally  cleared 
If  lie  of  May. 

nvers,  of  different  degrees  of  im- 
>ty  themselves  into  this  sea,  which 
jute  to  the  freshness  of  its  waters, 
witii  the  diminished  evaporation  of 

regions,  occasion  the  current  to 
e  already  referred.  The  chief  of 
A'amow,  the  Oder,  the  Peene,  the 

NVipper,  the  \'istula,  the  Fregel, 
>r  the  Niemcn,  the  Dwiaa,  the 
lie  C'ano,  the  Torneo,  the  Skel- 
(-:i,  the  Lulea,  the  Umca,  the  An- 

.Motaia,  the  Lui^na,  and  the  Dal. 
articles  conveyed  into  the  bed  of 

means  of  streams,  rivers,  &c.  are 
the  depth  of  this  sea  to  diminish  at 
ir  fe«t  in  a  century  ;  and  Mr.  Von 

Travels  in  Sweden  and  I^pland, 

respect  to  the  Bothnian  (>ulf,  tliat 
i.ive  become  marshes  by  tlie  conti- 

of  the  gulf  waters ;  and  that  we 
'fct  to  see  the  site  of  that  aquatic 
J  witl)  fields  and  cottages. 
i  of  the  Baltic  are  numerous,  one 
!),  reaching  from  Tinlaod  to  Swe- 
the  soutlicm  part  of  the  sea  from 
commonly  called  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
ief  of  the  Danish  islands  forming 
^  seat  of  tlie  governmncnt  arc  Zea- 
len.  Near  Uie  shores  of  Livonia 
Is  Dago  and  Oescl.    Gothland  and 


Oeland  belong  to  Sweden ;  Rugen  to  Pomerania ; 
and  Moen,  Bomholm,  Falster,  Alsen,  La.iland, 
together  with  several  others,  are  subject  to  the 
Danes. 

Considerable  fisheries  are  formed  on  some 
of  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  and  Mr.  Fischer,  a 
naturalist  of  Livonia,  enumerates  nearly  fiffy  <lif- 
ferent  species  of  fish  in  the  waters  of  that  pro> 
rince;  the  principal  of  which  known  as  articles  of 
commerce  are  salmon,  pike,  streamlings,  and  1am- 
prefs. 

The  general  commerce  of  the  Baltic  is  very 
considerable,  since  it  washes  the  shores  of  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  part  of 
Germany ;  it  has  a  communication  with  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  by  means  of  the  canals  of  Ladopi, 
Vyschnei-Volotschok,  and  M«ria,  thus  opening 
facilities  for  conveying  the  commodities  of  nor- 
thern Europe  into  the  interior  of  Asia. 

All  vessels  that  pass  in  or  out  of  the  Baltic 
pay  a  certain  duty  to  the  Danish  government, 
for  the  maintaining  of  light-houses,  8(c.  This 
toll  is  received  at  Elsinore,  where  the  vessels 
are  regularly  entered  in  the  national  register,  a 
view  of  which  for  the  years  1816  and  1817,  will 
enahle  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the  com- 
parative importance  of  the  Baltic  commerce.  A 
second  entrance  into  the  Baltic,  by  the  canal  of 
Gotha,  was  opened  in  1832. 

In  1816  were  registered  the  folhwing 
veuels: — 


From  the 

From  the 

North  Se». 

Bnltic. 

America 

83 

85 

Bremen    .     . 

55 

56 

Danish     .     . 

408 

379 

Dutch       .     . 

473 

403 

English    .     . 

912 

906 

French     .     . 

8 

8 

Hamburgh     . 

18 

18 

Hanover  .     . 

113 

111 

Lubeck     .     . 

23 

22 

Mecklenburg 

126 

127 

Norwegian    . 

396 

398 

Oldenburg     . 

16 

13 

Pappenhurg 

22 

17 

Portuguese    . 

25 

23 

Prussian  .     . 

525 

489 

Rostock    .     . 

65 

68 

Russian    .     . 

208 

191 

Spanish    .     . 

5 

4 

Swedish   .     . 

1097 

945 

4608 

4263 

46()A 

"SUW 

Total  niimbor  that  passed  the  ) 

8871 

Sound  in  1816     .     .     S 

Number  to  and  from  in  1831  12,9 

38|477B  British 

Ditto     ....     183212,2 

02  3831     do. 
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Jn  1817  Kcre  reguiercd  tlie/uUouingveueUt — 


FTWi  U>  Nortk  iM>. 

68 

11 

463 

695 

2088 

2-2 

42 

212 

h 

169 

470 

917    , 

197 

1044    ' 

! 

360    1 

America 
Bremen    . 
Danish 
Dulcb 
Engliiih    . 
French 
ilnmburgh 
Hanover  . 
Mecklenburgh 
Norwegian 
Prussian  . 
Ilussian    . 
Swedish 
Other  nations 

Total  number  of  vasels  from  ) 

the  Nortli  Sea     .     ■      i 

From  the  Baltic  the  same  year 

Total  number  of  ships  that ) 
passed  the  Sound  in  1817  ^ 


6736 
6390 


13,148 


Total  in  1831,   12,'.'38 
Do.     in  1832,  12,202 


4778  bntish- 
3B31     do. 


The  winds  are  extremely  variable  in  the  Baltic ; 
lint  they  blow  most  commonly  from  the  east  in  the 
spring,  and  from  the  west  in  autumn;  calms  are 

seldom  experienced  except  in  the  middle  of  the     ^_5^,  ..„„,  ^..j,^,^,, -,  —   , 

summer.     The  irregular  variations  of  the  level  of    Innd,  Denmark   exports   npe-seed,  H 
ihe  Baltic  somewhat  resemble  tides,  and  occur     dried    fish,   and    timber ;    and    rec«»€ 
generally  in  autumn,  when  the  weather  threatens    drugs,  com,  pipes,  and   paper 
These  sensible  swells  frequently  last  for     "    " 


in  consequence  of  sudden  change 
regular  depths,  and  strong  current 
■which,  especially  towards  the  north,  ti 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  Tbe  saperior  I 
rior  currents  of  the  Sound  are  rm 
These  were  discovered  first  by  some  of 
countrymen,  who,  being  m  a  boat  in  Um 
of  the  channel,  found  that  tliey  drifted 
the  Catlegat;  but  upon  letting  down  I 
bucket  to  the  deptn  of  four  or  five 
found  that  their  boat  became  statiool 
upon  sinking  the  bucket  still  deeper, 
drifted  in  a  direction  diametrically  Ofl 
the  superficial  current.  j 

By  tlie  transfer  of  Swedish  Pom 
Prussia,  of  Swedish  Finland  to  Rutnt 
Norway  to  Sweden,  the  commerce  and  i 
of  the  Baltic  nations  have  undei-gooe  a  j 
able  change. 

Tlie  following  is  a  sketch  of  the( 
of  their  commerce  at  the  beginni 
aeul  century. 

Danish  vessels  visit  the  porta  of '. 
and  Pomerania,  wiiJi  horses,  bullockl 
cheese,  fish,  fish-oil,  colonial  produce,  I 
receive  in  return,  thread,  linen,  brand 
hardware,  paper,  &c.  To  Petersburg 
and  Memel,  tne  Danes  send  herrings  I 
fish,  woollen  manufactures,  salt  of  Frinl 
and  Portugal,  India  and  China  gtiodl 
and  dog-skin  gloves ;  for  which  thcj 
potash,  planks,  fire-wood,  flax  gmd  b4 
dage,  iron,  copper,  linens,  and   com. 


ram 

weeks  together,  and  tlieir  maximum  rise  being 
three  feel  and  a-half,  all  Oie  low  lands  are  inun- 
dated.    On  these  occasions,  tlie  fresh-water  lakes 
which  communicate  witli  the  sea  are  rendered 
brackish.     In  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  tbe  fall  of  the 
water   is   usually    succeeded   by   north  winds, 
vvhercaj!,  at  Stockholm,  tliese  winds  follow  the 
elevation.     M.  Kraft,  who  was  professor  of  ex- 
perimental philosophy  in  the  iraperiaJ  academy 
at  Petersburgh,  published  a  treatise  ou  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Neva  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  in 
which  he  observes,  that  three  or  four  days  before 
or  after  the  full  or  new  moon,  a  violent  north-west 
wind  drives  the  waters  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  dur- 
ing tlie  indux  of  the  tide,  into  tbe  Baltic,  and  is  im- 
mediately succeeded  by  a  soutli  wind  in  that  sea 
and  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  to  the  concurrent  effect 
of  which  he  attributes  the  phenomena  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  Schultens,  &  learned  Swede,  who  had 
closely  studied    the  phyncal  geography  of  the 
Baltic,  attributed  all   the  irregular  elevations  of 
this  sea  to  tlie  uneqiiul  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere  on   diiferent   portions   of  the  water,  de- 
ranging, in  his  opinion,  their  common  level.  He 
\vva  led  10  this  conclusion  by  having  observed 
repeatedly,  lliat  when  tlic  waters  were  about  to 
[ise,  tlic  barometer  fell,  and  tliat  when  tlic  waters 
«vere  about  to  fall  the  barometer  rose. 

The  waters  of  the  Baltic  are  of  different  de- 
crees af  saltiiess  in  different  places,  and  in  tlic 
•amt:  pliKcs  at  different  .icastms,  and  during  dif- 
ferent winds.    The  Mraves  are  short  and  broken. 


To 

The  seturns  are,  hardware  goods,  wool 
tons,  bats,  and  colonial  produce.  1 
official  account  of  the  real  value  of  dii 
into  Denmark  from  Great  Britain,  fM 
January  1798,  to  the  5th  January  1! 
before  Parliament,  in  consequence  of  \ 
on  Copenhagen,  it  appears,  that  fion( 
1803.  they  are  rated  about  half  a  mi| 
that  from  1803  to  1808,  they  varied  fit 
aix  millions.  France  receives  from  1 
horses,  butter,  cheese,  fish,  &c. ;  aod  Nl 
wines,  brandy,  fruits,  silks,  kc.  The  | 
Spain  and  Portugal  are  nearly  tbe  si 
France ;  the  imports  also  are  the  smoU 
addition  of  wool  and  American  iiro^ 
the  Mediterranean,  Denmark  sends  I 
provisions,  butter,  iron,  &c. ;  and  raeci 
brandy,  oils,  fruit,  and  salt.  The  Dai 
great  profit  from  hiring  their  vesseb  U 
of  Italy,  as  their  Bag  is  generally  re^ 
the  Barbary  Sutes.  The  exports  to 
Islands  are  wheat,  flour,  brandy,  ll 
sugar,  linens,  &c.;  the  imports  mw  ■ 
salted  fish,  fish-oil,  feathery,  hidci.  | 
worsted  stockings.  'ITi'  -  --'  '-  -\ 
from,  Iceland,  are  neai 

from  Greenland  are  wli.i.^ .^, 

and  skins,  eider  down ;  the  expocti  I 
sainc  as  to  the  I'arot  .ind  Iceland  lalai 
nark  h.i5  also  a  tntling  trade  %u  IM 
West  Indies.  1 

In  1807  the  Daoiih  fleet  c«au9l«d| 
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sivleen  frigatcj :  nine  sloops, 

eu-  _  ai-rce  of  Sweden  is  confined 
I  are  calked  aap]e  towns,  which  alone 
otocn-house* ;  they  are  Scoi  kholin,  <.>ot- 
li,  \V»rhcnj,  llalmstad,  Nordkoepinj.', 
wao,    C'^rlscroiiu,    Clinstianstad,    Carl- 

!lJmar,   W'eslervic,    Uddervalla,   Mar- 
flc;  aiid  Abu  and  Uasa  in   Finland, 
up  10  Uussia.    The  forei|^  cotninerce 
Med  to  be  diTtded  among  these  cities, 

holiD  ^t}it  of  exports,  and  )  of  imports. 
■       ■       n  i 

lith*  i 

parts  of  the  Baltic,  Sweden  ex- 
fttmi,  copper,  lime,  alum,  ajtd  lier- 
iSceiTes  corn,  hemp,  tallow,  and 
To  Holland,  iron ;  and  receives  spices, 
,  piepftred  colors  and  papers.  To  Eng- 
t  exports  iroo,  umber,  pilrlt.  tar,  potash, 
lings:  ha  imports  ur«  U*iui,  tin,  leather, 
liter  awl  dieete;  and  every  kind  of  ma- 
1  and  coIooimI  produce.  In  Fmnce, 
"  Portugal,  the  exports  are  iron,  steel, 
bcaiSi.  and  wtnes,  hmndy,  fruits;  oil 
n'tums.  To  luiiy  and  the 
all  her  territorial  produc- 
salu,  9picps,  fruits,  and  cot- 
frora  four  to  six  ships  of  GOO  to 
in  tlie  Kast  India  inidi'.  In 
il  had  above  2000  merchant  vt^sils  of 
lOM  and  upwards ;  but  tite  rupture  with 
I  and  ci*«sion  of  Finland  reduced  them, 
Lto  J5«X).  In  1809  her  navy  was  re- 
BponftNiaeiice  of  her  wars  with  Russia, 
y  ml  of  the  line,  nine  or  ten  frigates, 
«t  ISO  rcasels  of  the  flotilla, 
i^uasun  port5.  including  Daiitzic,  export 
"^  wholly  of  tiK- commercial  productions 
coofftfttini;  of  com,  fir  planks  and 
s^  hemp,  tsir,  pitch,  potash,  hides 
leafier,  honey  and  \r.ix ;  besides 
bnody,  woollens,  linens,  ca- 
Tbe  imports  are  wines,  coffee, 
s,  salt,  iron,  co|>p«'r,  Spanish 
and  fliui  st-ed  from  Livonia  and 
lli«  close  of  the  lust  c«.n- 
It  marine  of  th«  Hrussi.nn  jwrts 
'  ted  of  between  900  and 
and    smokrd    must,  hides, 

com,  and   frtjits,  are  tin? 

!' part  of  Homerania  which  hclonv'ed 
>li!cklenhur)ih  ;  the  corn  of  the 
Jly  taken  off  by  Kn»jliind  ;  that 
I  wr^ll  as  tlic  fruits,  us<.ti  to  ^o  to 

and  imports  of  Russia,  in  the 
'  bepnnin^  of  this  century,  were 

Ruhlw. 

4r,ooo»ooo 


45,000,000 
59/)0O,O0O 

her  T        * 

SUi. •• 


Imporu. 

Rublm. 

33,0()O,0(»0 

27,000,000 

29.1K)0,000 

I'lsits  that  na- 
do  not  i-vcted 
*  cjrr^  on  the 


krtt'i    and   about    100   cnift  of 


twenty  or  thirty  tons  are  employed  in  loading 
and  dischar^nnij  these  vi-ssels  at  Cronsladt,  that 
cunnot  enter  the  Neva.  At  tiie  close  of  1807, 
the  Russian  Uultic  flt-et  consi>tcd  of  twenty  sad 
of  the  line,  fourteen  frig^ites,  si\  bri^s  and  cutters, 
and  uinttwn  small  craft ;  and  the  IJallic  flotilla, 
of  twenty  )|Calleys,  twenty-five  floatiiiy;  Iwitteries, 
cighty-oii(;  Pun-boats,  and  sixteen  yauls, 

Baltic  Puiit  (formerly  lloijerwick,  from  llic 
island  of  Roog,  on  which  it  is  built),  a  .*c:a-port  of 
European  Uussia,  in  Eslhonia,  now  the  govern- 
ment of  Revel,  at  the  influx  of  the  rivulet  of  Pa- 
dis  into  the  Baltic.  Tlie  fortifications  were  begun 
by  Peter  I.  but  discontinued  by  Catherine  II. 
Were  they  completed,  fc-w  harbours  would  cqu^ 
it  in  size,  depth,  or  security.  Thirty-eight  miles 
west  of  Revel,  160  north  of  Rijja,  and  220  west 
by  south  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

BALTIMOR^V,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  po- 
lygamia  necessaria  order,  and  syncenesia  class  of 
plants.  The  receptaculum  is  chaffy  ;  there  is  no 
pappus ;  the  calyx  is  cylindn-ral  and  polyphyl- 
lous;  and  the  ray  of  the  corolla  is  quinquetli>* 
rous.  There  is  but  one  species,  viz.  U.  recta,  ;i 
native  of  .Maryland.     It  is  allied  to  Milkria. 

BALTIMORE,  a  Im^e,  jwpulous,  and  well 
cultivated  county  of  the  western  shore  of  Mary- 
land, is  bounded  on  tlie  east  by  Ilariord  county 
aud  the  Che:ia[:ieak,  north  by  Vurk  county,  I'euu- 
sylvania,  soudi  by  Anne-Aruudel  county,  south- 
west by  a  small  point  of  Montgomtry,  and  west 
by  Frederick.  It  is  thirty-six  miles  from  north 
to  soutli,  and  forty-five  from  east  to  west,  aud 
conUined  in  1820,  24,580  while,  and  33,403 
total  population,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, in  this  county  are  fouud  vast  quantities 
of  iron  ore  of  the  best  quality,  and  it  is  watered! 
by  numerous  rivers. 

B.iLTiMQKE,  the  largest  city  in  Marybuid,  the 
third  in  population,  and  the  fourth  in  commer- 
cial importance  in  ilie  United  States,  is  built 
upon  a  bay,  winch  opens  from  the  north  side  of 
I'atapsco  river,  and  affords  a  spacious  and  conve- 
nient harbour.  The  strait  which  connects  this 
bay  with  the  river  is  scarcely  a  jiistol-shot  across, 
and  is  well  defended  by  fort  M*Henry.  A  small 
rivfr,  called  Jones's  F;tlls,  cmpues  into  the  norili 
side  of  the  harbour,  iuid  divides  the  city  into  two 
|>arts,  called  the  Town  and  Fell's  Point,  con- 
nected by  bridg^es.  At  F'eU's  Point  the  water  is 
deep  enoui;h  for  vessels  of  500  or  600  tons,  but 
noiM!  larger  tlian  200  tons  can  yo  up  to  the  city. 
Baltimore  is  well  situated  for  commerce.  It 
supplies  Maryland,  and  large  portions  of  Penn- 
sylvania ami  the  western  states  with  for  '. 
and  is  sunpos4;d  to  ciititain  nearly  7 
bitaiits.  lt<  rapid  growili  may  be  thus  i  uu.utcn  ; 
lu  I7'^.5  ilie  population  was  300 
I7t>0  .  13,503 
1810  46,553 
1820  .  C2,627 
1830  .  .  .  t  .  .  80,625 
In  1700  the  tons  of  shipping  trading  here 
were  I3,.^G4.  In  1830  10(j,303,  in  623  loretKn 
an<t  5ul  coasting  vessels.  Baltimore  cannot  be 
considered  on  the  whole  a  very  healthy  place,  al- 
though the  atmosphere  is  said  to  have  becmue 
It'ftn  liumid  of  late:  in  uulumii,  the  ino»t  unfa- 
vourable season,  the   nnulcnt  fmrtion  «r  •!  r  lu 
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hulitants  generally  retire  to  their  country  seats  In 
llie  rieighbourlioo<I.  It  is  in  general  well  built, 
most  of  the  houses  being  of  Imck,  and  many 
hitely  erected  displaying  considerable  taste.  Its 
jteneral  plan  is  similar  to  that  of  Philadelphia, 
the  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
2k)me  of  these  are  spacious,  one  in  particular  is 
about  a  mile  long,  and  eighty  feet  wide,  running 
eajl  and  west,  nearly  parallel  to  the  water.  Tlie 
ground  on  the  north  and  east  of  the  city  rises  to 
a  considerable  elevation,  and  with  the  number  of 
ships  in  the  harbour  forms  a  scene  very  interest- 
ing. The  principal  public  buildings  are  a  court- 
house, penitentiary,  jail,  almshouse,  hospital, 
theatre,  exchange,  museum,  a  gallery  of  paint- 
ings, and  a  public  library,  possessing  about 
10,000  volumes.  Besides  these  there  are  ten 
banks,  and  thirty-one  places  for  public  worahip, 
belonging  to  nearly  atl  the  denominations  of  reli- 
gious professors  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 
The  exchange  is  a  vast  pile  of  building,  very 
lately  erected,  253  feet  in  length  by  140  in 
breadth,  comprising  four  wings.  The  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  the  Unitarian  church,  St. 
Puul's  church,  the  Court-house,  and  the  Union 
bank,  are  all  spacious  and  elegant  structures. 
The  Washington  monument  is  another  ornament 
to  this  city.  It  stands  in  an  elevated  situation, 
at  a  short  distance  above  the  compact  part  of  the 
town.  The  base  is  fifty  feet  square,  and  twenty- 
tliree  high,  on  which  is  placed  another  square  of 
about  half  the  same  size  and  elevation.  Upon 
this  stands  a  column  of  twenty  feet  diameter  at 
tile  bottom,  and  fourteen  at  the  top,  on  which 
the  statue  of  Washington  is  placed,  163  feet  from 
the  ground.  Its  literury  and  scientific  institutions 
are  very  respecinble.  St.  Mary's  college  was 
incorporated  as  a  university  in  1806,  and  is  well 
endowed.  It  has  a  good  library  with  a  philoso* 
phical  suid  chemical  apparatus ;  and  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  president,  a  professor  of  divinity, 
one  of  moral,  and  one  of  natural,  philosophy,  one 
of  the  belles  lettres,  four  of  languages  ana  ma- 
thematics, besides  eight  assistant  tutors.  The 
number  of  students  is  generally  about  140;  but 
they  are  admitted  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  in 
the  universities  of  England.  The  medical  college 
Viiis  founded  in  1807.  It  received  a  new  charter 
in  1812,  when  it  was  denominated  the  university 
of  Marylimd,  and  was  aulborused  to  annex  the 
other  faculties  of  languages,  arts  and  sciences,  law 
and  divinity,  to  that  of  physic ;  but  the  medical 
ilepartment  was  the  only  one  lately  in  operation. 
Tlie  building  is  spacioiu  and  elegant,  and  the 
instruction  is  under  tlie  direction  of  a  provost 
and  six  professors  of  anatomy,  &c.  There  is  ano- 
'.her  literary  institution,  called  the  Baltimore 
college.  Four  daily  rewsi»5<pers  arc  published 
here.  Above  sixty  flour-mills,  besides  forges, 
&c.  are  placed  on  the  stream,  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  town,  and  add  greatly  to  its  trade.  In  1814 
an  attack  wa^  made  on  this  city  by  the  British 
troops  under  General  Ross,  but  iliey  were  re- 
pulsed and  titeir  commander  slain  :  a  structure, 
called  the  Battle  monument,  commemorates  thh 
circumstance.  A  raJUroad  extends  from  Balti- 
more to  I'iltsburi;,  a  distance  of  300  miles. 
.    Baittmose,  ■  io«'n  of  Ireland,  in  the  cunnty 


of  Cork,  on  a  head  land,  ranniof;  into  the 
five  miles  north-east  of  Cape  Clear. 

Baltimore  Bird.     SeeOaioLCi^. 

BALTINGLASS,  a  town  of  Ireland  ia  lb* 
county  of  Wicklow,  where  are  mantiiaistnmi 
woollen,  linen,  and  diaper.  It  is  situated  unT 
Slaney,     forty-nine  miles  south  of  Dublin. 

BALTUS  (John  Francis),  a  French  Jt 

bom  at  Meutz  in  1627,  v»as  librariiin  it  

and  wrote  an  Answer  to  Fontenelle's  Uifltrr 
of  Oracles,  printed  at  Slrasburg,  8vo. 

BALTZAJi.  (Thomas),  an  eminent  mnicil 
composer,  and  the  finest  performer  on  iIm  vlab 
of  his  time,  bom  in  Lubec.  He  came  into  ht- 
land  in  1658,  and  lived  about  two  yean  with  Sir 
Antliony  Cope,  of  I  lanwel,  in  Oxfordshii*.  iV 
was  the  great  competitor  of  Davis  Mell,vln, 
though  a  clockmaker,  was,  till  Ballzar  out 
hither,  allowed  to  be  the  finest  perfomaer  os  ^ 
violin  in  England ;  and  after  bis  arrival  be  dinU 
with  him  the  public  applause,  it  being  agni 
tliat  Mell  excelled  in  the  fineness  of  his 
the  sweetness  of  his  manner,  but  Baltzar  id 
power  of  execution  and  command  of  tlie 
ment.  It  is  said  of  the  latter  that  he  tint  i 
the  English  the  practice  of  shifting,  and  the 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  finger-board.  lUtiV' 
shortened  his  days  by  excessive  drinking, ami  m> 
buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  in  1663. 

BALV'AG,  a  river  of  Perthshire,  whidi  r» 
through  and  connects  the  lakes,  Locbdoine,  Lod^ 
▼oil  and  Loch-Lubnaig,  in  the  puish  ol  Bti* 
quhidder.  It  abounds  in  trout  of  dinieteiit  sficdi^ 
diar,  &c.  and  has  occasionally  a  few  salmon. 

BALVAIRD,  a  district  of  Perthshire,  to  ^ 
parish  of  Abemethy,  memorable  for  one  of  thou 
monuments  of  ancitiuit  ingenuity  and  supentitiMi 
called  rocking  stones.  It  is  mentioned  by  B** 
cbanan,  but  has  long  ago  lost  its  motion :  au$ 
choked  up  with  earth  and  gravel.  Ihai  B 
another,  still  movable  in  the  parish  of  Dron. 

Balvairu  Castle,  an  ancient  ediiic*  ■ 
Perthshirv,  among  the  hi1l5,  in  the  sotilk-*^ 
comer  of  the  parish  of  Al>emetbv  ;  vkimA  I** 
longed  originally  to  the  Murray's  of  Balvunl,i^ 
is  now,  along  with  the  estate,  tlw  property  dtt 
earl  of  Maoslield. 

BALUE  (John),  a  native  of  Fraoov  M 
about  1420.  His  parents  were  in  low  aicM> 
stances,  but  by  art  and  servility  h^  oblaia*'  ^ 
veral  rich  prefermenLn,  and  at  \*M  was  a^ 
bishop  of  Angfi-rs,  when  his  old  patnm  t^ iM, 
see  was  deposed.  He  aflermutls  got  a  ' 
hat  from  Paul  II.  But  a  cunvspODileoe* 
he  had  engaged  in  with  the  dukes  of  ~ 
and  Bern,  to  the  disadv^ntagt;  of  Ixims 
discovered,  he  was  seizi  I       '  '  •'■ 

cage  eleven  years.     Aii 
to  Rome,  from  whenct  i.v  ..  .^  «  .-.  --  1 
Sixtii*  V.  to  Franc.     He  died  in  14'il. 

BAIA'ENir.       rr    TJilMsi  ..     111.11 

dixtricl  of  Si 
the  western 
there  is  a  notwl  rock,  v.  '"  •" 

whet-stDHi-s  svtrtjtii'iil  i*  -"^ 

Here  arc  also  veins  of  aluui-Ati^«. ,  Aod  t]f^^ 
alum  \%'atcr. 
Balvlkt    CABiLt,   an   aodnl  foli 
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!  Cli*o,  »  remarkaMe  liill  or  rock,  in 

Mnrtiach  in  Haitffshire,  exliibiting, 

•   --  nnde,  a  great  deal  of  pictu- 

irj  Lnd  a  pleasing  mixture  of 


"J  Vr.baUusCrcSpiTi. 

ybalamtcr,  Ital.  ha- 

irv.part.  &  adj.  J  lamtrio/ii  jiaKatf- 

cr  m  blosswin  «>f  tlic  poinepraiiate. 

,  bowe\-ef^  deriTf^  it  from  tlie  Itntian 

u  *pik^-hoIe,  or  loop-hole,  to  shoot 

ttr  is  sotnctini€-j  corruptly  written 

Binall  column  or  pilaster  from  an 

liters  to  four  inches  square,  or 

itncnsions  and  forms  arc  \'arious. 

itly  adornwi  with    mouldings ; 

ted  With  mils  on  stdirs,  and  in  the 

Efics  in  churches.     Balustert,  when 

9rni  a  baluairudc. 

first   h»ro   been  ploQched   ovrr,  %nA 

,  with  kmlutten.  Carew. 

Hid  hcimtrattd  built  alonr;  tlic  river,  are 

with  ro»o«.  Swinbunu'i  TraoeU. 

I  ia  a  viata,  them  the  iloun  anfold. 

>  krre  ar«  kUoffrrJ  with  gold. 

DryJen't  Art  uf  Poetry, 

kne,  n.  <. :  from  ktaluster ;   nn   tis- 

[ooe  or  more  rows  of  little  turned 

iusteni,  fixed  upon  a  terrace,  or 

ilding,  for  separating  one  part 

,  ^trplten)  a  French  writer,  bom  in 
ncatetl  at  Toulouse,  whore  he  waa 
the  archbishop,  after  whose  death 
noted  librarian  to  M.  Colbert.  In 
made  him  professor  of  canon  law, 
a  p«Qsion,  with  the  post  of  direc- 
roylil  colle^,  for  writing  the  lives  of 
M  tdAxifptjia  ;  both  of  which  advantage<i 
|K  in  the  fluctuation  of  court  parties; 
Hrc(1  acvroe  offensive  notes  in  his  Ge- 
BT  '  I'le  house  of  Auvergne.     He 

Ki  :>)r  collecting  ancient  MSS. 

Pktiii^  uii  111  with  notes,  than  for  his  own 
He  died  in  1718. 
Balii'R,  a  sea-port  of  Africa, 
*■  Dancali,  about  fourtevn  hoxirs 
R.l^«'l-^I.m(l^>l.     It  is  rfmark- 
1  ice  of  the  Abys- 
i-ndez,  with   liis 
ni  3d,  1724. 
i  iucz  de),  bom  at  An- 
V  oiUire  allows  him  tlie  merit 
IK  fvnn  nnmbera  and  harmony  to  the 

r'-<ur(>a  his  style  as  bombastic. 
I  ,  ive  him  a  pension  of  2000 

Rtn  utc  iiii('<i  of  counsellor  of  sl.iie  and 
pipteof  France.  lie  died  in  1G54; 
ilnricd  -^  '^-  '--^ital  of  Notre  Damo 
|M, at  A '  '  which  he  h«.<|uealficd 

nWA     L.^...    ,  ..t.'j  Ijctters,  he  wrote  a 
ittcd  {£ttrra   DiviTK^,  i.v.  on  vanouK 
Tbo  Priocc ;  The  Christian  Socrates, 
other  pieces,  which  have  been 
Iwo  volumrt  folio. 

'lials  in  the  name  of 

li  to  have  been  woody ; 

which  we  use  in  tiie  same 


)n  l^tii. 


DAM  AH,  a  high  place  in  Jerusalem,  where 
there  was  an  idol  tuuiplc. 

BAM  DA,  the  largest  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  Congo,  ill  Africa.  It  is  situated  between  the 
rivers  Ambriz  and  Csanxa ;  the  last  of  which  parts 
it  from  I'emba  on  the  east,  as  the  Ambriz  docs  from 
the  province  of  Sogno  on  the  north.  Along  the  sea 
coasts  it  extends  on  the  north  to  the  river Leiunda  ; 
and  on  the  south  to  the  I)anda,  which  parts  it 
from  the  kingdom  of  Angola.  Tlie  governors  of 
this  province  bear  the  title  of  dukes,  and  are  al- 
most independent  of  the  king.  Tlie  soil  is  very 
fertile,  and  would  produce  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  in  great  plenty,  were  ihe  inhabitxmts  indus- 
trious in  its  cultivation.  The  sea  coa.sts  produce 
a  vast  quantity  of  salt,  which  could  be  purifie<* 
with  little  trouble.  The  fishery  of  the  zimbis,  or 
little  sea-snail,  is  here  carm.'d  on,  whose  shell  is 
the  current  coin,  not  only  in  litis  and  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom,  but  aUo  in  Hie  most  distant 
parts  of  Africa.  Here  ar^  also  said  to  be  mines 
of  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  oupper,  tin,  and  iron, 
but  the  iron  mines  alone  are  allowed  to  be 
worked.  Bamba,  the  capital,  is  thirty  leagues 
inland,  llie  other  chief  towns  are,  Panza  or 
Penga,  in  a  plain  between  the  rivere  Ambriz  and 
Loze,  and  Mosulla  or  Morsoula. 

B.\MBA11AH.  an  ancient  city  of  Sinde,  in 
Hindostan,  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient 
Bniminabad,  a  city  which,  in  the  tenth  century, 
was  the  residence  of  a  dyna.sty  of  Hindoo  princes, 
when  it  had  regular  bastions  (and  corresponding 
defences),  to  the  number  of  1400,  seventy  yards 
distince. 

BAM  BARR A,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  Kingdoms  of  central  Africa,  bounded 
on  the  west  hy  Kaarta  and  Manding,  on  the 
south  by  Ludamar  and  Beeroo,  on  the  east  by 
Torabnctoo  and  Baedoo,  and  on  the  south  by 
Kong  and  Mamana.  It  is  generally  placed  be- 
tween la'  &  18°  N.  lat.  and  about  20*  W.  long. 
Tlie  country,  though  in  some  parts  desert,  is  in 
general  very  fertile,  and  often  reminded  Mr. 
Park,  he  tells  us,  of  the  finest  parts  of  Rtig'and. 
Besides  the  usual  productions  of  this  part  of 
Africa,  it  yields  the  shea  tree,  the  kernel  of  which 
forms  a  species  of  vegetable  butter.  The  Niger 
traverses  it  from  west  to  east,  and  is  navigable  by 
canoes  through  the  whole  extent  of  Baiubana. 
The  inhabitants  tiui  sheep  and  g')at  skia<,  smelt 
iron,  are  pretty  good  smiths,  and  make  a  tolera- 
ble sort  of  beer  of  durrah,  (sorghum  vulgare), 
and  the  lotus-herries,  (lyiyplms  lotus),  'llie 
land  about  Kabba  was  so  well  cultivated,  as  ti> 
remind  Mr.  Park  of  Eni^Iand.  'llieir  lan'.ii  i :  ■ 
is  a  dialect  of  the  Mandingo.  Their  cano-  -  i  ■ 
large,  formed  of  two  trunks  of  trees  joined  to- 
Rether,  but  have  neitber  sails  nor  masts.  Mr. 
rnrk,  in  travelling,  passed  through  many  popu- 
lous towns.  Sc{;o,  the  capital,  he  supposed  to 
have  30,000.  Sansanding,  10,000  or  11,000,  and 
Jenne  probably  more  inhabitants.  Baedoo  \a 
tributary  to  tlie  king  of  Bambarra,  and  some 
accounts  represent  Tombuclooalsoto  have  fallen 
under  hia  dominion.  The  inhabitants  consist  of 
a  mixture  of  Moors  and  Negroes;  and  lliuugh 
the  sovereign  is  a  Nej^ro,  the  adminLstration  of 
many  of  the  towns  is  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Moorit. 
lliat  people  aie  the  most  intelligent,  acuvc,  and 
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commercial  of  Ute  two ;  but  their  cliaracter  is 
narsh,  severe,  and  intolerant ;  whereas  the  Ne- 
groes are  gentle  and  kind,  the  influence  of  which 
Mr.  Park  frequently  experienced.  The  slaves 
broujrht  from  Uambarra  are  the  most  valued  of 
any,  both  on  the  coast,  and  in  Barbary.  The 
trade  with  the  coast  is  carried  on  by  slatesis,  or  tra- 
velling merchants;  that  with  fiarbary  by  the 
Moors  from  across  the  desert,  either  directly  into 
Bambarra,  or  through  the  channel  of  Tombuc- 
loo  ;  and  although  Bambarra  itself  does  not  pro- 
duce gold,  it  is  the  medium  through  which  tliat 
of  Manding,  Kong,  and  Bambouk,  is  trans- 
mitted to  many  other  parts  of  the  continent.  Mr. 
Park  could  form  uo  satisfactory  conjecture  of  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  altogether.  The  name  of 
this  country  was  hardly  known  a  few  years  ago. 
Its  only  traces  in  history  are,  that  Mouette,  in  his 
History  of  Meuly  Archy,  (Mulai  Rashid,)  tells 
us,  when  Sidi  Ali,  the  Moi4bit,  who  had  reigned 
at  S(is,  was  obliged  to  fly  into  Nigritia,  he  took 
refuge  wiili  the  king  of  Bambarra,  and  rai.sed  an 
army  of  negroes,  whom  he  led  into  the  empire  of 
Morocco.  This  enabled  MuUi  i  Ismail,  the  suc- 
cessor of  RashM  (Archy)  to  make  the  conquest 
of  Tombuktik.  Thence  arose  tlie  influence  of  the 
Moors  over  the  Negio  countries.  Their  conver- 
sion to  Mahommedatiism  is  probably  of  more 
modern  date.  Mungo  Park's  kind  reception  here, 
together  with  the  treatment  Mr.  Docherd  expe- 
rienced, during  a  residence  of  several  months  on 
llie  banks  of  the  Joliba,  inspires  the  hope  that 
we  might  establish  a  friendly  intercourse  between 
S^go  and  the  coast.  Mr.  O'Beirne  van  sent,  in 
March  1820,  by  the  governor  of  Sierra  Leone  on 
a  mission  lo  the  Almiimi  (Imfkm)  of  Timb6,  and 
found  there  an  envoy  from  Dhaa,  king  of  S6g^, 
sent  to  apologize  to  the  governor  for  the  deten- 
tion of  Mr.  Docherd.  I Jeulenant  Lang  of  tlic 
second  West  India  regiment,  oflered  to  accom- 
pany this  envoy  back  to  S<','r> ;  imd  the  envoy 
quitted  Sierra  Leone  for  Futah  Jallotvin  July 
1821.  Jenne  is  now  under  an  independent  Fel- 
latah  chief. 

B.VMBERG,  a  large  handsome  town  imd  bi- 
sliopric  of  Fninconia  in  Germany,  no*v  forms 
part  of  the  circle  of  the  Maine  and  of  Ileizat,  in 
Bavaria.  It  was  formerly  imperial,  aiid  the 
bishop  was  director  of  the  circle  of  Franconia. 
He  enjoyed  l)ie  privilege's  of  an  archbishop,  im- 
mediately under  the  po|M>,  and  was  the  fourllt 
among  the  spiritual  princes  of  the  empire.  In 
1007  the  emjjeror  Henry  II.  created  liis  chan- 
cellor the  first  bishop  of-Bamberg,  and  the  succes- 
kion  ^vas  regular  until  it  wus  secularised  and  us- 
vigned  to  Bavaria  in  1803.  The  diocej^e  iticludcd 
1430  square  miles,  and  more  than  200,000  inha- 
bitants. Tlie  number  of  towns  was  nineteen. 
The  bailiwics  exceeded  fifty,  and  the  villages  and 
Itamlets  were  estimated  at  1200.  The  whole  of 
Rainl>or^,  includmg  the  secularised  convents,  is 
supjKised  to  yield  about  £150,000  a  year  to  the 
crown  of  Bavaria.  The  country  produces  plenty 
of  com,  fruits,  and  liquorice,  and  the  manufac* 
lures  of  chintz  and  iron  ture  flourishing.  Tlie 
town  hoj  :ui  univcrisity,  founded  in  11 '17;  and  is 
'^ilMatcd  at  the  confluence  of  llie  rivrrs  Maine  and 
UeulnitT;  It  is  in  part  surrounded  by  walls  and 
ditches     The  cathedral,  with  its  four  towers  and 


rich  treasury,  the  abbey  of  St.  Mil 
ten  monasteries  and  nunneries  (now  mtntl^ 
pressed),  tlie  sirteen  churches,  the  fifteen  i" 
the  new  episcopal  residence  of  Pttersburgii, 
by  bialiop  Lotnarius  in  1702,  the  total*  i 
emperor  Henry  II.  and  his  wife,  of  Coamie 
and  pope  Clement  II.,  are  all  wortiiy  of  trgatd 
A  Carmelite  monastery,  which  is  now  sectilariMd 
contained  a  library  of  14,000  volumes,  beside| 
many  curious  manuscripts ;  and  tralu  ' " 
tions  of  books  exi.st  in  the  cathedral 
in  the  abbey  of  Su  Michaelsberg.     Th 
blishment  stands  on  a  hill,  and  com 
lightful  prospect.    The  university  was 
intoalyceum  in  1802.     This  place  is  m 
its  abundant  vegetable  markets ;    not 
400  market-gardeners  being  resident  here 
been  laid  under  several  contributions  by  the 
sians  and  the  French.     It  is  supposed  to 
30,000  inhabitants. 

Bamberg,  a  to\vn  of  Bohemia,  situalcil  vl  IW 

foot  of  a  mountain,  in  long.  16'*  50'  E.,  lii.  4/ 

53'  N. 

BAMBEI.E,  in  loology.     See  Ri'tilv*. 

BAMBO,  in  commerce,  an  V-nsX  Indian 

sure,  containing  five  Env^lish  pints. 

BAMBOCCIO,  a  celebratf^d  jviinterof 
versalions,   landscapes,  cattle,  &c.  was  li 
Laeren,  near  Naarden,  in  1613.     His 
Peter  Van  Laer;  but  in  Italy  they  c-i 
name  of  Bamboccio,  on  account  of  the 
shape  of  his  body,  the  lower  part  Iwiiiif 
part  longer  llian  the  upper,  and  hi»  neck 
that  it  was  buried  between  his  should 
had,  however,  an  ample  amends  for  th< 
liness  of  his  limbs,  in  the  superior  lita 
mind  ;  he  was  endowed  with  .ui  CLXtcnsive 
and,  indeed,  he  had  an  universal  bale 
part  of  painting.     See  Van  La  eR. 

BAAlBOO,  an  Indiau  pbut  of  tha  reed  iit^ 
It  has  several  shoots  much  Lirgcr  than  our  onb' 
nary   reeds,   which   are   knotty,   aitd  ntfuad 
from  space  to  space  by  joints.    The  impartMO 
of  this  plant  to  vast  regions  of  Uir  East,  laay 
excuse  our  dwelling  on  some  mode»  of  ;ls 
and  its  peculiarities. 

Botanists  have  generally  ranked  it  with 
reeds.  Linnxus,  in  the  SysU--mii  N  itur«,  di 
two  species,  under  the  . 
churacterispd  by  scales  ' 
lets,  which  are  abotit  livr  iun>.  n  i .  >  ■  ,  ^   -ii*?' 
corolla,  a  two  valvcd  glume;  sty  It  hi»i.l;  tmk 
one.     But  Loureiro,  who  saw  it  tn  m  mwu  il»- 
mate,  characterises  it  as  luving  flowers  wiA 
stamina;  panicle  dilfusid.  wiih  ini'inr. 
lets;   Imtnches  of  the 
flowered.     We  shall  nu; 
nical  characters,  as  ii  is  ihi^  pructtcal 
and  great  utility  of  the  pbnt  lo  wluth 
engage  the  re-ader's  attentinn. 

A  native  oi  the  vnrmer  dimat<^  only, 
ofken  growing  lux'iT 
barolnx*  rt'cs  loili. 

eighty  feel,  with  a  Mtinr 

Many,  however,  "i 

high;  and  tho^  -<■>•..  m  .......  •••.  ^ 

here  mentioned  arc  ruUier  to  be  Ttewtd  M 
grown.    The  stem  is  cxtremdy  akodcr, 
limes  not  exceedmg  the  ihirkncu  o^  ftrc  i 
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'IMhti;h,  and  in  otbcr,'^, 
(indiao>eler;  the  whole 
pints  aepitAteil  by  knots  or  inter- 
««rcii  wJiich  are  distances  varyini^  from 
I  to  aeveral  feet.  Alternate  branches 
[  from  the  base  to  the  top  ;  whicli,  witli  tiic 
id  Invw  of  tbe  knots,  give  the  whole  tree 
t  ilcgm  appearance. 

(•in  tauKtiines  vegetate  three  or  four  inches 
ungle  (!av,  and  it  has  been  seen  to  riae 
y  (eel,  »oa  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist,  in  five 
;  wetkfl.  Its  fnll  dimensions  are  freriuently, 
bie«  Ittuoed  in  a  year ;  and  tlie  only  change 
lanlSy  is  greater  thickness  and  induration  of 
ood.  Towards  the  root  it  is  solid  and  com- 
;  and  the  cells  of  the  stem  become  wider 
sportioa  w  they  ascend.  In  Malabar  it  is 
lo  bev  ftitit  when  fifteen  years  old,  and  that 
ladici. 

cie  fleem  to  be  several  species  which  have 
nl  kMB  rtcognised  by  systematic  botanists. 
Mtr?er  of  the  bamboos  of  China,  in  general, 
kkn  that  there  are  nine  species  or  varieties, 
In  <iha*Tvw  of  those  in  Cocliin-China,  admits 
iglkt.  The  former  judges  the  difference  to 
in.  firrt,  in  the  site  and  height,  for  there  is 
tf-st  di.sp:inty  in  tliose  that  are  fnll 
'  !i.>i<«  <ieen  supposed  that  some,  if 
iU  s,  iially  .spring  of  their  ultimate 

ttifi.  ives  no  accession.    Secondly, 

dinani-ii  oi  ni.?  knots,  or  length  of  jomt, 
i^i  in  certain  ai^iecies  of  full-grown  bamboo,  is 
ffoor  ■--'  -  -'hile,  in  olliers  long  and  slcn- 
llh)  r  ten  fe«t  asunder.     Thirdly, 

IS*  (j ..    .;..    wood,  which  is  whitish,  ycU 

.  biovn,  pale  blue,  or  speckled.  Fourthly, 
te  VMl  form  of  the  knots,  some  towelling 
ttht>  ft<  m  aliove  and  Ixrlow ;  some  en- 
[l&f  a  rtirfi ;  and  those  of  the  most  sin- 
licb  do  not  penetrate  within  to 
lu  pail  of  tlte  bamboo.  Fiftldy, 
^IttAB-of  the  intcmodcs  being 
awllcd  or  4^HlBHlb  tulrcrcles ;  and  a  kind 
a  to  Ciitt,  ojlea  die  square  bamboo.  The 
IliM  titrfacv  ia  also  of  different  quality. 
%« the  substance  and  tliickncss  of  the  wood, 
AiVMyiag  without  any  relation  to  the  diroeo- 
POflmpUtitT  afford  sufficient  characteristics 
jMSlBbBg  a  species.  The  wood  is  either  soft 
kvlrf .  or  T»tv  h:ir.l  .irifl  nf  great  Strength; 
wt   '  1   and  hollow,  or 

Up-  h1,  like  other  Uees. 

rbvrc,  in  ijang.ilorf  for  example,  this 
itmvtVrl  to  the  dilierencc  of  spe- 
f>(  Its  irrowlh  in  stony- 
■Aid  that  there  are  bam- 
»<->iJ  ol  branches,  however  old 
rbUe  otlkcr*  protrude  as  tltey 
tit  tririh.  Kightltly,  llicre  is  a 
diflbfcnoe  both  in  ihe  hue  Mn<l  ticure  of  the 
a,  a*  abo  "•  •'■-  t  '-n*;  th<;y  arc  bluish,  ash- 
'r  f»AJi»li  (1,     Some  are  so  large 

onke  gT>'.. ,        nililv,  i\,('  root*,  though 

P;  frraiui   m  u^  to  penetrate 

rth  like  a  (uh  . 

14  i«  to  b«  found  growing  wihl  in  mo»l 
le  east,  and  is  resorted  to  as  occaAion 
It  U  i^vul-trly  cuUivatcil  in  plantations 
IC  ntfte  genial  chiu;ites,  and  prc^scrveU  iu 


others  in  green-houses.  Sec.  It  succeed*  l>est  m 
low  shellereil  .spongy  grounds,  but  the  inimeditiie 
contact  of  the  root  with  water  «s  said  to  Ise  fat;il 
to  it.  They  propagate  it  by  shoots,  deposited  to 
])ifs  at  tJie  dose  of  autumn  or  commencement  of 
winter,  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  deep;  and  if 
it  be  designed  to  obtain  bamboo,>t  of  considerable 
si/e,  tlie  scyons  are  cut  over  as  diey  srving  uij. 
It  flourishes  but  in  large  plantitions,  as  tbe  plant.s 
yield  considerable  shelter  to  each  other  in  their 
progress.  As  they  run  from  the  ground  they  are 
proppetl  up  and  trained  with  rods  of  a  proper 
height;  and  if  complete  plants,  are  cut  over,  in 
onler  to  obtain  suit-able  shoots,  which  are  chiefly 
sought  after.  Tliis,  also,  makes  the  root  strike  out 
and  take  a  secure  hold  of  the  ground.  The  planta- 
tion, in  rainy  seasons,  is  generally  drained  by  a 
ditch,  as  it  decays  %'ery  fast  in  loo  damp  grounds. 
To  obtain  good  Bamboos,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
take  a  vigorous  root  with  firm  wood,  and  transplant 
it,  leaving  only  four  or  five  inchc*  alK)ve  the  joint 
next  the  ground.  The  cavity  is  then  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  horse-litter  anil  sulphur.  Sometimes 
the  shoots  are  destroyed  at  an  early  stage  during 
three  successive  years;  and  those  springing  in  the 
fourth  arc  then  said  to  resemble  the  parent  tree. 

The  earliest  shoots  of  this  plant  are  edible, 
and  arc  served  up  at  table  in  autumn  like  aspa- 
ragus; in  a  similar  manner  with  that  vegeta- 
ble, also,  they  are  earthed  over  to  keep  them : 
they  are  also  salted  and  eaten  with  rice.  A 
fluid  of  grateful  taste  and  otlour  is  yieldc<l  from 
the  hollow  joints  as  the  plant  grows  up,  aflbrtl- 
ing  an  agreeable  beverage.  In  its  furtlier 
progress  this  becomes  a  concrete  substance 
called  tabaiir  or  tahaschecr,  highly  valued 
for  its  medicinal  profterties,  and  apparently  a 
species  of  siliceous  earth.  It  resists  the  imiires- 
sion  of  acids,  is  indestructible  by  Are,  and  with 
alkalies  forms  a  transparent  glass.  A  detoclinii 
of  the  leaves  of  the  bamboo  is  recommeuilnl  in  Die 
east  for  coughs  and  sorc-thrt)at ;  the  bark  for  fever 
and  vomiting;  llicbuds  as  a  diuretic;  and  a  com- 
pound of  the  root  with  tobacco-leaves,  Iwlt'l-iuit, 
and  oil,  forms  an  efiicncious  ointment.  M.'Hiy 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  most  populoun 
countries  subsist  entirely  upon  it  in  tiirit»  nf 
scarcity.  The  Hindoos  cat  its  seed*  riM.stfd, 
mixed  with  honey  as  a  delicacy,  equal  quantities 
of  each  being  put  into  a  hollow  joint,  co.ilod 
externally  with  clay. 

From  the  coyiious  draught  which  a  joint  of  the 
bamboo  naturally  yield.s,  mankmil  are  taught  its 
use  as  a  vessel  for  carrying  water,  and  in  soni" 
places  no  other  bucket  is  employed.  Many 
eastern  nations  build  their  houses  solely  of  lli« 
baml>oo-wood ;  entire,  it  forms  their  jwsu  or 
columns;  split  up,  it  serves  for  floors  or  ratters* 
or,  interwoven  in  lattice-wxirk,  it  is  tniploymi 
for  the  sides  of  rooms,  admitting  light  and  air 
Tlie  roof  is  sometimes,  also,  of  banil>o<),  for 
which  two  of  iti  s})Dcies  are  described  lo  b* 
s|M:cially  adapted ;  and  when  spht,  whKh  i* 
accompUshed  with  the  greatest  ease,  it  can  be 
formed  into  lath  or  planks.  Ve&sels  of  all  kinds 
are  framed  out  of  it  likewise,  and  fittc<l  for  *ea. 
Hie  hull  is  taken  from  the  stem ;  and  some  of  the 
strongest  plants  are  selected  for  masts  of  boat*, 
la  Lien  gal,  a  boat  of  four  or  five  tuus  may  be 
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furnished  with  both  mnst  and  yard  from  the  same 
b;iml)oo,  at  tlie  cost  of  threepence;  and  tho  masts 
of  larger  vessels. are  sonielimt'S  formed  by  the 
union  of  several  bamboo<>  built  up  and  joined. 
Those  of  considerable  dimensions  are  used  in  the 
higher  yards  of  larger  ships,  for  which,  by  their 
great  strength  and  lightness,  Uiey  ure  well 
adapted. 

This  important  plant  is  also  employed  in  the 
construction  of  agricultural  and  domestic  imple- 
ments; and  in  all  materials  and  implements 
required  in  fishery,  with  the  exception  of  hooks 
•nd  nets.  In  Thibet  bows  are  made  of  it,  by  the 
union  of  two  pieces  witli  many  bands;  and  in  the 
same  country  also,  it  is  employed  for  pipes,  in 
transmitting  water,  for  several  miles,  to  reservoirs 
or  gardens.  A  single  joint  is  sufficiently  capacious 
to  serve  as  a  bucket;  and  in  sonie  places,  no 
other  is  used.  In  the  soulli-west  of  Asia,  a  species 
of  slender  growth  supplies  writinij-pens  or  reeds. 
itaskets,  cages,  hats,  and  various  ornamental 
articles,  are  to  be  added  to  the  catalogue  of  itj 
exten.sive  uses.  By  a  particular  process  in 
bruising  and  steeping  the  wood  or  bark,  also, 
a  paste  is  procured  that  is  made  into  paper.  In 
short,  as  it  has  justly  been  observed,  from  its 
▼ery  origin  until  its  decay,  it  never  cea.^es  to  pro- 
duce something  beneficial — all  that  composes  a 
bamboo  is  profitable,  of  whatever  species  it  may 
be.  The  artists  of  China  have  each  made  their 
choice,  and  in  the  works  they  produce,  show  the 
advantage  tlicy  have  derived  from  it.  Its  uses 
are  so  numerous,  so  various,  and  so  beneficial, 
tliat  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  China 
could  now  dispense  with  Uiis  precious  reed.  It 
is  no  exajjgeration  to  affirm,  that  the  mines  of 
this  vast  empire  are  of  less  importance  to  it  (ban 
the  possession  of  the  bamboo. 

Bamboo,  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a  spe* 
cies  of  amndo.     See  Ant'N do. 

Bamboo  Hadit,  a  Chinese  contrivance  by 
which  a  person  who  does  not  know  how  to  swim 
may  easily  keep  himself  above  water.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing account  of  it  is  taken  from  a  letter  to  the 
liuthor  of  the  Seaman's  Preservative.  '  In  the 
year  1730  I  was  passenijer  in  a  ship  from  Dala- 
*ia  to  China,  burden  about  400  lon5,  called  tlie 
Fridae,  Francisco  Xavier,  commander,  freighted 
by  the  English,  Chinese,  and  Portus{uese.  Near 
the  coast  of  China,  we  met  with  one  of  those 
storms  called  atuffoon  (tau  song),  or  a  great  wind, 
which  carried  away  all  our  ma.sts,  bowsprit  and 
rudder  ;  iind  in  our  hold  we  liad  six  fiet  of  water, 
expecting  every  moment  the  ship  would  fouuder. 
We  consequently  were  consultinf:  our  preserm- 
tion ;  the  English  and  Portuguese  stood  in  their 
■hirts  only,  ready  to  !>«  timiwn  off;  but  the  Chi- 
nese merchants  came  upon  deck,  not  in  a  jacket, 
but  I  will  ctll  it  a  Ixunboo  habit,  which  had  lain 
mdy  in  their  chests  a^inst  such  dan<^rs  ;  and 
it  was  thus  constructeil ;  four  bumbofis  Iwolwlbre 
and  two  behind  thctr  bodies,  were  placed  hon- 
zontiilly,  and  projected  about  twenty-eight 
inches.  These  were  crossed  on  each  side  by  two 
oiliors,  anil  tlie  whole  properly  securc^l,  leaving  q 
space  for  their  body ;  su  that  they  had  unly  to  put 
it  over  their  heads,  and  tie  the  s:une  5ecun.*ly 
which  was  done  in  two  minutes,  and  we  were  sa 
tislied  they  could  not  pOMibly  iioL' 


BAMBCOZLE,  vri  A  cant  word  iKut  tmi, 
Bambd'ozler,  fi.  Ssays  Johnson,  in  pure, 
Bamho'ozling.        jot  ^nve  wnUags,      To 

delude,  to  mislead,  to  clieiit,  10  cozen,  to  deoHtr^ 

to  beguile.    Synonymous  with  iuwther  cant  term, 

to  hutnbiig,  or  to  tike  in. 

After  Nic  bcul  bambotmUd  John  4«lule,  loba  nIM 

for  couuten.  9im/i. 

There  are  &  set  of  fellovs  tliey  call  bantcren  mti 

baiaboonlen,  ttiat  play  aocb  tricks.  Afiattm^ 

Dut,  »a.ys  I,»ir,  I  perceive  this  i*  to  yoa  aD  ta»- 

tHxtxlrng ;  why  vflii  look  M  if  yott  were   Don    P 

the  time  of  a  tbouMuid  pounds.  Tai!/r 

BAMBRIDGE,  or   Baixdridge    (< 
pher),  L.L.D.  archbishot)  of  York,  ami  c 
was  bom  at  Hilton  in  \Ve5irr-r  '  >■•  '    ■i,,,,v.»- 
cated  at  Oxford.      He  rose  gr  n  Innif 

Hector  of  Aller,  prebendary  'n  I-   .-  ■'■>  i  ff 

York  and  Windsor,  &c.  to  oimuj  t! 
nilios  of  the  chiurh.      in  H9."»  In 
provost  of  (Jueen's  college.     In    lo07  he  *■» 
apixunted  bishop  of   Windsor,   :iri  I    mi!  vf- 
archbishop  of  York.      Hew 
ferent  embtissies  to  foreign  pri 
to  the  emperor  Maximilian  i.,  Lii::t 
of   France,    &c.     But    he    thif^lly 
himself  in  the  embassy  from  Henry  V  iii.  i^n" 
Julius  II.  who  created  him  n  rurdinil,  witk 
title  of  St.  Praxede,  m  1511,    •  '  ^^ 

legate  of  the  ecclT^siasticiU  ur. 
Bastin.  In  return,  our  npvr  i.  .  .  . 
upon  Henry  Vlll.  to  take  p;<rt  ^^;l'l  I'l--  }»^ 
against  the  king  of  France.  T!tcr>j  ir.  ittitta 
liynier's  F(tdera,  two  letters  ;  ihr  one  fran  a^ 
dinal  Bainbridgc  to  king  Ilrnry  VIIl.  mpCMC 
tlie  pope's  bull,  giving  him  the  title  of  DtMkt 
of  tlie  Faith  ;  and  tlie  other  from  cirduttl  Sm- 
galli,  to  that  monarch,  acquainting  him  hr  krf 
delivered  tlie  instrument  to  canlitMl  ftjiTit«idfS« 
He  died  .It  Rome  in  1514,   b.  * 

domestic,  in  revenge  for  his  h 

BA.MBUROUGH,  or  l^,v  :.  ^ 

and  castle  of  Nortliumbi  ri  n  I,  .u,  t      -  .  -    -'- 
five    miles    east    from   I?  .tw  !.     in  i    ...  .   '- 
from  IvOndon.     It  was  mi' .    i  n  v  il    .m      .. 
sent   two   members   to    i    ■  •       i 

stands  upon  a  rock,  nl' 
the  sea.  and  150  feet  ah<><. 
sible  only  on  tlie  south-cjjst  side.      < 
according  to  historians,  stoml  a    i 
Northumbrian  kings,  built  by   lt-.< 
the  reign  of  queen   F.|iT/i^><^th,  Sir  . 
warden  of  the  niar^  nnde  ptii«tfcrvi    * 

after  the  battle  of  M  i  ;  anti  «»lK»«jui«dy- 

to  his  great  credit,  Ins  r  i  ' 

Durham,  purcha.<ied  an<. 

ritableuses.  Inl757thetnJMt-<^>'i  rn.irjii-iij*- 
pai  red  the  great  tower,  and  furmtd  tlic  upper  b«ft^ 
ing5  into  LTdnaries,  for  the  «le  cf  rw<«  Is  ^^ 
poor,  at  a  cheap  rate.  A  mostuit  w»tck«B»^* 
top  of  the  tower  is  said  to  be  krpt,  wbrut»  t^t^ 
KK  made  when  ajiy  vessel  is  diKovcral  in  A^ 
tiess,  tnd  boats  are  able  to  tmt  off  fraai  U^ 
Island  when  none  from  the  wnd  am  fnm  <•* 
breidcers.  During  a  storm  horsasua  paft*^  ^ 
coast,  to  the  extent  of  eight  mile»(  fivm  tm 
to  sun-ri5e,  to  give  notice  in  cacn  oC  rinp«o''( 
to  the  caittto,  and  wnen?  tlie  unfbrtimatB 
findi  an  Uo:ipiiable  ksj-iuia.    Upwwds  of 
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boat*  *n  always  in  n-adinesi  for  \\m  f^ood  work. 
At  the  *\peTis*»  of  this  fiiiuJ,  Il»e  hist  offices  are 
alio  performeU  over  the  bodies  of  such  persons 
as  niajr  be  cast  on  slior«.  Within  the  castle 
walH  are  to  be  found  a  school,  a  valuable  library, 
ma  in€riiiary,  which  receives  more  than  1000 
pafiwiH  yearly,  and  a  dispensary. 

BAMBOrCH,  or  Bambtch,  called  also  Ma- 
go^  and  Kierapolis,  an  ancient  city  of  Syria,  not 
far  from  the  Sejour,  and  fifty  miles  distant  from 
Aleppo.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley,  watered  by  a 
ilPBaiD  conveyed  by  aqueducts  to  the  town  from  a 
hill  tweUe  miles  south,  and  in  some  parts  by  a 
diannel  twenty  feet  under  the  earth.  The  an- 
cieM  town  was  surrounded  by  walls  above  tliirty 
feet  bigh,  and  nine  feet  thick,  strengthened  by 
towns  at  the  distance  of  fifty  paceii  from  each 
otker  ;  it  was  entered  by  four  gates  fifteen  feet 
vide,  defended  by  a  tower  on  each  side,  cased, 
n  (hey  itill  appear,  both  externally  and  inter- 
wily,  DT  hewn  stone;  the  top  was  gained  by  a 

ybt  of  step*  built  on  arches.     Various  remain<( 
dM   ttructures   and    sculptures   of    different 
■imw  and  dates  appear  here. 

BAMBOI'K,  or  B/iVBi'c,  a  country  of  Africa, 
vtuch  the  Abbe  Raynal  stales  to  be  situated  in 
Ae  interior,  tinder  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  de- 
patof  north  latitude.   It  is  not  subject  to  a  parti- 
criM  UDg;  but  governed  by  village  lords,  called 
kuat.  Thoe  hereditary  and  independent  chiefs 
■I  <Miged  to  unite  for  the  defence  of  the  state, 
ihtn  it  ti  either  attacked  as  a  community  or 
•«ly  in  one  of  its  branches.     The  territory  of 
dii»  ttialocratical  state  is  dry  and  barren.     It 
fnAaeea  neither  maize,  rice,  nor  pulse.    The 
iBR^Mrtable  beat  it  is  subject  to,  proceeds  in 
Jilt  min  Its  being  surrounded  by  nigh  moun- 
tMB,*htdl  prevent  the  wind  from  refreshing  the 
■•  IIk  climate  is  as  unwholesome  as  it  is  dis- 
vapon,  which  continually  issue  from 
of  a  soil  replete  with  minerals,  render- 
lit  tait  to  live  in,  especially  to  strangers.    Its 
kai  made  it  an   object  worthy  of  notice ; 
_  I  »faich  in  the  eyes  of  the  covetous  man 
■jW  to  ooropcnsate  for  all  the  evils  of  nature, 
■•l^  IB  reality   it  increases  them     Sensible 
^  fcrficiotu  merchants,  adds  this  author,  have 
■*■  to  limit  themselves  to  a  commerce  much 
**»  important,  which  is  that  of  slaves. 

AlsMm  all  that  is  known  of  this  state  is  de- 
J**'  from  a  Frendiman   named   Compagnon, 
^P<tWd  a  year  and  a  half  there  in  the  begin- 
■•f  of  th»  Uat  century,     Labat,  Afrique  Occi- 
*■*»!•,  iv.  5.     He   deaorilM-H  it  a^  divided  into 
plOfinccs,   Bamltouk   Proper,   Kincodon, 
iuidora,  Mch  of  which  alraunds  with  gold, 
'^  fcw  OUMt  particularly.     The  principal 
are  at  Kakkon,  Semayla,    llambia, 
liMibadrna,  at  each  of  which  appears  a 
I  Irill  01  fno<lerate  elevation,  every  part  of 
If  gold,  combined  with  earth,  sand- 
tapb  hsuli,  kc.      I'hey  ohtiin  the  metal 
J0if  doep  ptis,  and  delivering  the  earth  to 
Ian,  who  cary  it  to  the  atreams,  and  sepa- 
ls fold  by  the  simple  process  of  agitation 
~  atirr  iJie   mimni  r   dp*r-nbed    m   Mr. 

f|  aacoad  jmimry.  ^^  inn  the  other  sub- 
larc  hard,  Uie  whole  is  pp;vi<)ii«ly  pounded. 
p«t«  being  only  six  feet  squar-/  often  foH 


in,  and  bury  the  workmen.  B.imf)ouk  appears  In 
be  the  main  source  of  that  large  quantity  of  gold 
which  IS  on  one  side  conveyed  down  the  Gambia 
and  Senega],  and  traverses  the  deseit  on  the  other 
into  Barlwry.  The  population  is  almost  entirely 
of  die  M.'indingo  race.  Il  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  although  they  profess  Mahommedanism, 
no  marabout  or  priest  is  suflered  to  reside  amongst 
ihem  :  it  is  .s^iid  they  were  all  expelled  some  years 
since,  beinjj  detected  in  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the 
government.  It  is  also  said  that  they  are  very 
jealous  of  European  visitors;  and  that  the  Por- 
tuguese and  French  have  each  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  establish  themselves  here. 

B.\.MBVCE,  an  uncient  city  f»f  Parthia,  called 
also  llierapolis:  famous  for  the  rich  and  muj;- 
nificent  temple  of  Atergatis,  which  was  plundered 
by  Crassus- 

"  B.\MEENY,  Vamasi,  an  island  lying  off  the 
cxa&t  of  Chiltagong,  in  the  province  of  Bengal, 
formed  by  llic  sediment  deposited  by  the  great 
River  Megna.  It  is  twelve  miles  long  by  about 
fi\'e  broad.  The  East  India  company  have  here 
an  extensive  establishment  for  the  manufacture  ol 
suit,  of  which  they  retain  the  monopoly. 

b.\.M  FF,  or  Banff,  a  county  of  Scotland,  com- 
preiieiiding  Stratiidovern,  Boyn,  Eniie,  Strath- 
aven,  Bilvenie,  and  part  of  Buchan,  extends 
fifty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  thirty  in  breadth 
from  north  to  south.  On  the  south  it  is  separated 
from  part  of  Buchan  by  the  river  Uijie  ;  on  the 
east  it  is  bounded  by  the  Deveron  and  the  Ger- 
man Ocean ;  on  the  west  by  tlie  Spey  and  the 
county  of  Moray  ;  on  the  soutb-west  by  Badenoch 
and  the  Braes  of  Max ;  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Moray  Frith.  The  face  of  die  country  is  agree- 
ably diversified  with  hills  and  dales,  woods  and 
rivers;  and  exhibits  many  se.its  and  planlationi. 
The  air  is  pure,  the  climate  healtliy,  and  the  sod 
fertile,  producing?  plentiful  crops  of  com.  Tho 
pa.siure  grounds  feed  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses ; 
the  arable  lands  produce  plenty  of  corn ;  wliile 
the  rivers  and  sea  supply  great  quantitiej  of  fisli. 
The  manufactures  ot  this  county  never  were 
considerable ;  and  those  of  yarn  and  cloth,  as  well 
as  the  cotton  mniiufactur^,  have  declined  of  Lite. 
Coarse  woollen  stufl's  are  made  fur  the  U'W  of 
private  fiimilies  and  tan-works;  brcwtrie*,  t'>[>i> 
works,  8tc.  have  been  established  on  a  sin  ill 
scale.  The  principal  exports  of  BariWf  an^  ;jr;iiii, 
fisii,  btilter,  chee.sc,  yarn,  and  linen ;  whiJe  the 
imports  are  flax,  hemp,  le-.ithcT,  iron,  coals,  wood, 
and  wine.  Vanons  minerals  have  been  found  in 
diffennl  parts  of  the  shire ;  and  a  piece  of  amtier, 
a*  Urge  ai  a  horse,  was  once  ca.«it  i^liore  on  the 
beach.  (Gordon  cuslle,  and  several  other  seaK  of 
the  duke  of  Gonion  are  situated  in  tins  cuuuty. 
It  sends  a  meralier  to  p.irliament.  Here  ace  nu- 
merous remairu  of  antiquity,  consisting  of  cuirns 
and  tumuli,  exhibiting  die  triumphs  of  onr  au- 
ceslors  over  the  D.ui«,  whose  sculls  they  have 
tniilt  into  the  solid  walls  of  churches.  Also  the 
nuns  of  several  forts,  ctotles,  ytid  mona*t»'rlw. 
The  valued  rent  of  die  county  is  £7t>,20<>  Scots  ; 
and  in  181 1,  acconling  to  the  assessment  of  Ui« 
prujM'rty  tnx,  the  kmI  gni*«  rent  of  the  hindi  wju 
X79..'i'Jli  3ii.  AJ.,  and  of  ihc  houses  £5514.  U 
sterlin?. 

B.iMrr,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  pleasardy 
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situated  on  the  south  side  of  a  bill,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Deveron.  A  fine  bridare  ol  seven  arches 
crosses  the  river.  It  has  several  good  streets ; 
of  which  tliat  with  lli'j  lowii-bouse  in  it,  adorned 
with  a  new  spire,  is  very  handsome.  This  place 
was  erected  into  a  borough  by  a  charter  from 
Robert  11.  dated  October  7th,  1372,  endowing  it 
with  the  same  privileges,  and  putting  it  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  burgh  of  Aberdeen  ; 
but  tradition  says  it  was  founded  in  thp  reign  of 
Malcolm  III.  The  harbour  is  bad,  as  t!ie  en- 
trance at  the  mouth  of  the  Deveroa  is  very  un- 
certain, being  often  stopped  by  the  sands,  which 
are  continually  shifting  in  great  storms ;  the  pier 
is  therefore  placed  on  the  outside,  and  defended 
by  a  half-moon  battery  of  eight  guns.  Manu- 
fectories  of  tliread,  cotton,  and  stockings,  are 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent^  and  great 
niiantiucs  of  salmon  lie  annually  exporie<l .  About 
Troop-ikead  some  kelp  is  made ;  and  tlie  adven- 
turers pay  the  lord  of  tlie  manor  £50  yearly  for 
iJie  liberty  of  collecting  tiic  materials.  Near  tlie 
town  is  a  magnificent  seat  of  the  earl  of  Fife.  It 
lies  in  a  beautiful  plain  washed  by  tlie  Deveron, 
the  lofty  banks  of  which,  clotlied  with  wood  on 
the  opposite  side,  afford  a  delightful  contrast  to 
the  soft  vale  beneath. 

Batnff  has  two  fairs,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
February,  and  the  third  Tuesday  in  December, 
both  old  style.  Long.  2°  15'  W.,  lat.  57°  35'  N. 
The  parish  is  about  six  miles  in  length,  and  two 
in  hreadlh.  The  sea  coast  is  bold  and  rocky,  A 
great  part  of  the  parish,  tliough  it  might  be  easily 
converted  into  arable  land,  is  occupied  in  pas- 
turage.    Population  about  3000, 

BAMI  AN,  an  ancient  city  and  provioceof  Asia, 
to  the  north-west  of  Cahul,  ten  days  journey 
from  Balkh,  It  is  remarkable  alike  for  having 
been  once  the  metropolis  of  Buddhism,  and  for 
its  dreadful  catastrophe,  when  taken  by  Jenghiz 
Khan  iu  1221,  '  At  that  time  it  belonged  to  Sul- 
tan Jakllodin,  the  last  of  the  famous  Mahmud 
of  Gazni's  race.  Jenghiz  was  about  to  attack 
Gazna,  tliat  prince's  capital,  but  was  stopped  by 
the  garrison  of  this  place,  which  he  had  hoped 
would  give  him  no  (rouble.  In  this,  however, 
he  was  disappointed,  llie  people  had  for  a  long 
time  expecteo  an  attack,  and  had  therefore  ruined 
the  country  for  five  or  six  leagues  round,  while 
the  peasants  had  carried  away  tlie  stones,  and 
every  thmg  that  could  be  of  use  to  the  besiegers. 
Accordingly  Jenghiz  Khan  having  erected  wooden 
towers,  and  planted  his  engines  upon  them,  was 
obliged  to  suspend  his  opemtions,  till  millstones 
and  other  materials  could  be  brou£(ht  from  a  great 
distance.  The  walls  of  the  city  were  very  strong, 
so  that  the  engines  of  the  Moguls  made  little  im- 

firession  ,  and  the  garrison,  making  frequent  and 
urious  sallies,  cut  off  whole  squadrons  of  his 
troops,  and  frequently  overthrew  his  towers  and 
engines.  This  so  exceedingly  chagrined  Jenghiz 
that  he  swore  to  be  revtngud.  To  exasperate 
him  yet  farther  a  young  prince,  his  grandson, 
was  accidentally  .•tiain  in  the  siege.  At  last,  there- 
fore, by  the  numberless  multitude  of  the  Moguls, 
who  continued  their  attack  witliout  intermission, 
the  city  was  taken,  its  walls  bad  been  mined  in 
many  places,  and  the  bravest  soldiers  and  ofHccr* 
of  the  garrison  sbiin  in  ii<t  defence.  Tli« 
mother  of  the  young  phuce,  who  bad  been  killed, 


entered  with  tlie  troops,  and  caused  the  tUToai 
every  one  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  cut,  we 
told,  without  exception,  and  even  gave  otdc 
destroy  the  women  with  child,  that  not  au 
mitrht  be  left  alive  !     Further,  to  prraiify  the 
of  this  inhuman  monster,  the  buildings  were 
levelled  with  the  ground;   the  cattle,  and  e 
living  creature,  destroyed ;    insomuch  that 
hardened   Moguls  themselves  gave  thi^  plic« 
name  of  Maul>alig,  or  the  unfortunate  ciiy. 
cxstle  has  since  been  built  out  of  its  ruins. 

The  place  now  appears  surrounded  witli 
toes,  or  caverns  (several  of  which  are  inhabi 
excavated  from  an  insolated  mountain.    Itfi 
of  these  abound  with  carved  work  and  sculpt 
and  the  remains  of  ancient  paintings.     Mr.  \V 
ford  (As.  Res.  vi.  46'2),  says  '  it  was  for 
called  Budd'h  Vamiyan,  '  the  moist  beautiful 
excellent,'  (a  name  still  frequenily  civi n  n  \if. 
the  followers  of  Buddha),  and  n: 
rupted  by  the  Mussulmans  into  ii 
'iaolatrous    Bfimiy&n.'     It   has  been  cjikil 
historians  the  Thebes  of  the  east ;  and  brre 
two  colossal  statues,  seventy-five  feet  high,be«n 
out  of  the  rock,  standing  in  alto  relievo  ae*iP« 
the  wall  of  the  niches  in  which  they  are  eu*!i'iti"i- 
A  third,  of  less  colossal  dimensions,  b€ir>^  lh.* 
fifteen  cubits  high,  stands  at  a  small  dutancf 
The  orthodox  say  they  represent  B'hiraa  iu»l  Im 
family ;  the  Buddliisti  maintain    that  Ihr;  la 
Sh^h^ma  and  his  disciples  Siilsala ;  whilr  ilif 
Mussulmans  affirm  that  they  are  no  other  tk* 
Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  shape  of  Cayhaam,  uA 
his  consort.     Between  these  opituoas  it  «»*»U 
be  presumptuous  for  us  to  decide.     A  door,  be- 
tween the  legs  of  the  largest,  opens  into  a  tcnptf 
still  served  by  a  few  Brahmiru.     The  ftvnmt 
contains  several  villages,  and  decent  (o«i» 

BAMI  KK,  a  plant  common  in  Egypt.  It  {*> 
duces  a  pyramidal  husk,  with  several  oo«pw»- 
ments,  of  the  color  of  alemon,  aitd  lUled  •<> 
musky  seeds  Tbe  husk  dressed  with  rant  H  * 
wholesome  food,  and  of  a  very  ogreeibkAiMfc 
The  Egpytians  make  great  use  of  it  in  ikaf 
ragouts. 

BAMMAKOO,  a  considerable  town  of  B»»- 
barra,  in  Africa,  situated  on  tlie  Niger,  Bt>* 
point  where  tlie  navigation  higher  opmdi  * 
interrupted  by  cataracts.     It  carncf  on  a  ^"'^ 
trade  in  «lt.     It  is  1 80  miles  soutb-weat of  bi^*- 
Long.  5°  48'  W.,  lat.  12*  5(f  N. 

BAMOO,  a  province  on  the  oorth-eut  ft""**^ 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ava<     Also  a  town  UOttU^^ 
on  the  river  Irrawaddy,  IT'* 
Uromerapora,  whereacon«r: 
ried  on  with  the  Chinese. 

BAMOHI,  a  village  in  Notlbera  tl 
where  an   annual  fair  is  held,  to  excbtn^e 
productions  of  the  mountainreri  and  the  lali^' 
bitants  of  the  low  countries. 

BAMOTH-BAAI^  one  of  th«  lowmoTlM 
tribe  of  Heubun,  which  seems  lo  hive  ha.I  itrU^ 
pie  of  Baal  ou  an  vn 
near  the  river  Anton,  »ii 
Jerome  calls  it  Barooth,  a  l  . 
beyond  Jonlan,  la  the  po»> 
Keiiben.     \\  ht-ther  it  was   •■ 
mcnlioueil  in  Numbcn  xxi. 
appean  to  have  lieen  the  pUlt:  «t  uKaaj**'* 
or  the  Israelites,  and  of  Btlaaa**  fint 
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ho  kiH  the  fintt  viev*  of  the  rear  of  the 

.  BAMPFVLDF.  (Sir  Charles  War^virfc),  a 
^tO(l«t  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distin- 
inMbed  families  in  Devonshire,  lie  sat  in  sev^en 
MfUamctils  for  the  city  of  Exeter,  was  well 
iMnva  ttpon  tlie  turf,  arid  moved  in  the  first  cir- 
^M  of  raahioQ.  He  received  hi»  deatii  from  an 
laaaBn  fuuned  Morland,  whose  wife  had  lived 
b  hii  service-  The  shocking  act  was  perpe- 
trated almost  at  his  own  door  in  Montague 
tquare,  where  tlie  murderer  waited  his  approach, 
{jml  after  a  abort  conversation,  first  discharged  a 
itstol  at  his  Ticiim,  and  with  a  second  blew  out 
lis  own  brains.     April  19th,  1822. 

BAMPL.AJSOY,  a  town  of  I^ower  Siam,  on 
fre  Gulf  of  Siam.     Long.  101«  36'  E.,  lal.  3" 

IPTON,  or  RAMrros  ik  mr.  Bt-sii,  a 
town  and  paiiiiU  of  the  county  of  Oxford, 
on  the  river  Isis.  It  has  a  spacious 
jlMtfidl,  ft  chanty  school  for  twenty  children,  and 
ka  nmains  of  an  ancient  castle.  Tmde  and 
jimftrfwre  ar«  carried  on  here  in  leather  articha 
k  •  considerable  extent.  Population  123'2. 
ptaaot  ten  mile*  from  Oxford,  and  sixty-nine 
kMl  a  balf  VV  .N.W.  from  London. 
}  Bamptox,  a  market  town  and  parish  of  En?- 
fend,  in  Devonshire,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the 
|at  Cktl«d  Batham,  or  B;itherm.  where  the  Ro- 
ute supposed  to  have  had  artiBcinl  hot- 
aad  there  is  still  a  chaiyb&ite  i^pring  in  the 
It  carries  on  a  small  manufacture  of 
Mii  pottery.  John  de  Bampton,  a  Carme- 
■ODk,  who  first  ruad  Anstotte  at  Cambridge, 
";  dutd  in  13G1,  was  a  native  of  tins  town.  .  A 
fought  here  in  614  or  6'iO,  between  the 
,  Sasons  and  the  Britons,  wherein  the  latter 
Mfccd  f  r«at  loss.  Population  1452.  Dist^mt 
|mi  Tiverton  five  miles  north,  and  164  west  of 

I    fiAK,  v.C(  It.  I      n  rtjutnn.  A  word 

iul'ntvc.      \tx-  louiiin  it^appli- 

l^bMi.  Its  primary  iiu-.uuit^-  seems  to  be  that 
[^>  p^ilk  prochunation ;  whetlier  the  matter  in- 
{y»«i  wtn  agreeable  or  ol)ierwisi>.  It  gt>nerally 
NWiai^  humrrvr,  proclamation  witli  authority  ; 
P  JiwniMinH,  or  to  forbid ;  to  excommunicute, 
P*  MOBiae. 

I  I  W(  il  w  Ou  iaterest  or  my  wif« ; 

IW  fh*  b  sabcootrMivd  to  ih]*  lord. 
I       AmA  I  bar  liaihaad  eoatradict  your  ban*. 
'^^^  Shaktpeare. 

^Ptdoflwr.  bide  t]ia«  from  th«ir  balrful  looLa ; 

^V  in  thy  dMM  pent  np,  rue  nty  •Uaine, 

1^^  !■«  tlkto*  aaenief,  both  mine  uiil  tltiae.         Id. 

I  Bold  deed  to  fyi- 

n«  ncrvd  fruit,  Mcred  to  kb^unL-nee, 
Marh  BMf«  to  taau  it,  under  ban  lo  touch. 


To  draw  her  neck  lata  the  ham. 


itillon. 


wt  ihiBk  UjU  il  iamHh  tJia  wntk  which  thrj 
lh«m,  M  lakrlh  away  the  ■■«  ihrrtrof  T 
tfooMer. 

M  Moots  wrnf  iiKufni(!«AO  pri«*t bellow- 
M.  tad  caaliai;  arrow  li  of  papirr  on  rarh 
I  lur  cnnvd  and  fcawcJ  the  Cbnutians 

KntilUt. 


He  prorecdcd  so  fur  1»y  treaty,  that  hp  tra»  proA'cr- 
ed  to  havp  the  imperial  Ann  token  ofT  Allapiuos.  iipt>n 
subfDJ&sion.  Hmrell. 

Ban  of  the  Empire,  a  public  censure,  by 
which  the  privile^jes  of  any  German  prince  are 
suspended . 

Ban,  in  commerce,  a  sort  of  stnooth  fine  mus- 
lin, which  the  English  import  from  the  fca.«t 
Indies.  The  piece  is  almost  a  yard  broad,  and 
runs  about  twenty  yards  and  a  half. 

Bamns  Of  Marbiagf..  The  jnstnimrnt  which 
publishes  the  bands  or  oblitjationa  of  matrimony 
into  which  the  parties  enter,  to  the  end  that  if 
any  man  can  say  against  the  intention  of  the 
parties,  eitlier  in  rc-^pecl  of  kindrcnl  or  otherwise, 
they  may  take  their  exception  in  tine.  And,  in 
the  canon  law,  'hanna  sunt  prociamutione*;  sponsi 
el  spons»  in  ecclesiis  fieri  solite.'  Among  the 
variety  of  applications,  says  a  writer  iri  tl)o>  I'.ncv- 
clopa-dia  Mttropolitana,  all  deduciWe  from  its 
nrimary  meaning,  ban  signified  a  solemn  assmi- 
oly  of  the  nobility,  to  attend  the  kin?  in  arms, 
summoned  by  proclamation.  To  be  put  under 
the  tmn  of  the  emjHre,  in  the  ancient  German 
constitution,  was  to  be  interdicted  from  all  inter- 
course with  society.  The  imperial  ian  was  di- 
rected against  ciuM,  as  well  as  persons,  and  de 
prived  those  who  incurred  il  of  all  their  dignities 
and  privileges. 

BANAGllER,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Kind's 
County,  scaled  on  the  Shannon,  over  which  there 
is  a  bridpe  of  nineteen  arches.  It  is  about  nine- 
teen miles  south  of  Athlone,  and  eiRhty-one  from 
Dublin.  This  is  a  permanent  military  station, 
has  an  endowed  cbssii-nl  sl-IiooI,  and  i'»  the  ter- 
mination of  die  Gnrnl  Canal. 

BANAREIS,  or  Benahes  (Varanasi),  a  large 
district  or  leniindary  in  tha  province  of  Alliihu- 
bad,  situated  princijially  between  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  twenty-sixth  des^recs  of  north  lalitiKir. 
When  ceded  by  Asoph  ud  Dowlah,  the  N<ilH»b 
of  Oude,  in  1775,  it  was  divided  into  six  and  .t 
half  pcrgunnahs,  containing  an  aggregate  of 
1 '2,000  square  miles,  of  which  10,000  ar^  a  fer- 
tile and  richly  cultirjted  flat,  on  both  side*  or 
the  Ganges.  The  cliief  <listricts  .-t'  T;  i,,..^^ 
Gazypoor,  Jionpoor,-  and  Cbunar.  1 
tutes  of  Acber,  A.  D.  1583,  Ahul  F  . 
it  as  follows :  '  Sircar  Iknarts,  eontiiining  eij;ht 
mahals,  measurement  1.36,663  beegahs,  rtvcntie 
8,169,318  dams.— SeyuDKhal  338,184  dnms. 
This  Sircar  furnishes  830  cavalry,  and  8^0o 
infantry.'  Tlie  gross  revenue  in  1813  amounl'.vl 
to  4,.''>6'2,707  ni[K-*-s ;  £570,338.  7j.  6d.  of  our 
money.  At  Chunnr-gur'h,  MirTa-jjur,  imJ  Gtu'tii- 
p&r,  are  large  stone  quarries ;  at  which,  on  piy- 
ing  a  moderate  duty,  any  one  may  work ;  and 
the  receipt  for  such  tic»'nses  in  1816  amounted  lo 
37,086  rupees,  or  £46.35.  15i. 

The  atroosphf're  of  this  province  is  severr,  and 
in  winter  renders  fires  indispenjwbU'r  I'M   T..- 
three  ifjontha  after  March,  becomes  - 
the  sitting  in  of  the  liot  winrls,  as  t 
verdun',  and  would  prr>b.ihly  pruvr 
to  all  European  arliticial  gras^^r^,  w<.i 
ration  of  them  inlnMburd.     Garden-tliiU 
feri'ut  kinds  for  Europeans,  Ibx  f»r  oil, 
and   sug-.ir,  ;ire  nevprthclt-ra  pT"  ' 
tives  during  tlie  cold  teaiKin.     '1 
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an  article  of  clclhin^  is  not  here  utulerstood. 
Kvery  held  of  barley  coutuns  n  mixture  of  groin 
or  peas ;  and  at  the  distance  of  six  or  ten  feet 
15  planted  a  beautifiil  yellow  flowering  shrub, 
used  in  dyeing. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  plain  and 
flowered  muslins,  chiefly  made  in  the  northfrti, 
bafkas  in  the  western,  and  sanaes  in  the  eastern 
ports  of  the  provincfi.  Tissues,  brocades,  and 
omumented  gauzes,  are  articles  of  (jeneral  manu- 
f^.cture,  from  the  Ganges  and  Goomty  to  the  Ca- 
ramnas&a  and  Soane.  Tht;  apparatus  for  the  sugar 
inatiufactory  is  extremely  simple  ;  a  stone  mortar 
and  wooden  pislern,  turned  l)y  two  bullocks, 
constitute  tlie  most  exj>c!nsive  part  of  the  opera- 
lion;  the  boiling  poU  are  of  common  earthen- 
ware ;  the  whole,  in  value,  not  exceeding  twelve 
rupees.  Salt  is  manufactured  at  Banares.  In- 
digo and  opium  are  iuinually  raised  and  exported 
from  many  parts  of  tJie  province. 

The  country  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and 
washed  by  se^'e^al  noble  i  ivers  and  sti-eams ;  of 
which  the  Ganges,  the  Goomty,  the  Caramnassu, 
and  »he  Soane,  are  the  most  important ;  the  two 
latter  forming  tlie  natural  boundaries  of  ilie  pro- 
vince. The  space  from  Patna  to  Buxar,  Gaiy- 
poor,  Banares,  and  Mirzapoor,  presents  a  beau- 
tiful and  highly  fertile  countr)*,  adorned  with 
numerous. clumps  of  mango-trees,  which  give  the 
whole  region  the  appearance  of  a  forest,  aifordiug 
a  shady  retreat  for  cattle.  ITie  territory  on  botli 
sides  of  the  river,  above  Minapoor,  formerly 
belonged  to  tlie  Nabob  of  Oude,  and  exliibiled  a 
strong  contrast  to  llie  flourishing  state  of  the 
Banares  districts,  which  in  point  of  prosperity, 
perhaps  excel  all  others  in  India,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Burdwan  in  Bengal. 

Tlie  population  of  the  province,  according  to 
the  census  taken  in  1801,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Marquis  Wellesley,  at  that  time  governor- 
general,  amounted  to  three  millions,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  Mahommedan  to  tivc  Hindoos. 
The  code  of  regulations  for  Beng-al  has,  with 
very  little  alteration,  been  extended  to  Banares. 
Tlie  Brahmins,  however,  from  the  great  venera- 
tion in  which  they  are  held  by  the  people,  are 
indulged  with  some  peculiar  p^i^ilege8.  The 
puni.shment  of  death  in  capital  offences  is  com- 
muted for  transportation,  and  the  process  against 
them  in  criminal  charges  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  Hindoos  of  a  lower  caste.  Several 
evil  practices  of  tlie  Bralimins  were,  nevertlieless, 
at  the  same  time  suppressed  ;  as,  the  holding  out 
the  threat  of  ol)taining  spiritual  vengeance  on 
their  advers-iries  liy  suicide  ;  the  exposure  of  the 
life,  or  actual  siicrifice,  of  their  owti  children,  or 
netf  relatiuiis ;  occurrencf-s  which  are  now  sub- 
ject to  tlie  usual  course  of  criminal  law.  Otic 
tribe  of  llindoojj,  rt'^idmg  m  the  province,  called 
Kaji.-ooinars,  were  actustometl  to  destroy  their 
female  infants,  from  iho  diflicully  experienced  in 
getting  them  suiuibly  married.  Mr.  Duncan, 
the  resident,  prev-iiled  on  ihcm  to  desist  from 
this  practice ;  and  the  ijt}S.Tv;iiii.e  of  it  subjects 
theoffemli-rlo  iheurdiiiiuy  ptiXijiiiuvntof murder. 

The  most  rt  u  '  ^  '  vents  in  the  history  of 
this  province  ar  ■  mg  : — Muyuram,  llie 

grandfather  of  (_  lita  .MMuii,  pussBSsed  originally 
but  half  the  village  of  Gungapoor ;  by  additions 


to  which,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  tbc  nemuBdaif  mwh 
or  lordship,  of  lianares.  At  his  death,  in  ITiC^ 
his  son  and  successor  Bulwant  Singh  asceode^^ 
the  throne ;  and  after  a  reign  of  thirty  yevis,  ia^ 
creased  the  provincial  territories  to  their 
dimensions.  Cheit  Singh  llAji  received 
zemindary  in  1780;  but  from  his  refnu 
conduct,  was  expelled  tlie  province 
Hastings,  witliin  one  year  after  his 
He  lived  at  Gwaliyir  till  1810,  and  hx»" 
are  still  held  by  a  collateral  branch  of  the 
family,  with  an  annual  profit  exceeding] 
cent,  on  the  revenue,  derived  from  thee 
government.  Tennant,  J.  Grant^  Co 
Jijih  RffHtrt,  Hamilton,  SfC. 

The  chief  towns  in  the  lianares  zeraindary,  i 
Banares,  in  Sanscrit,  Vurii  Nmhi,  from  the 
streams,  \am  and  Nashi.     It  lies  m  laL  25"; 
N.  and  lon^.  83°  E.,on  the  nortliem  bank  oft 
Ganges,  which  here  forma  a  fine  sweep  of  i 
four  miles  in  length.     Its  elevation  above  iW 
wuter  is  evident   from   the  G'hats,  or  laodu 
places,  composed  of  large  stones,  to  the  heijfiit  ( 
thirty   feet,   and    are    supposed   to    have 
ertcted   by  pious    Hindoos,  as  acti  of  puhli 
charity.     Tlie  town  rises  like  an  aniphiti 
from  this  basis  on  the  external  curve  of  the  nv 
and  may  be  ^ecn  at  once  from  tlie  opixuiU  i 
which  forms  an  extensive  level. 

The  great  narrowneas  of  the  streets  giret 
the  usual  appearance  of  an  Asiatic  town,  and  ' 
houses,  which  are  six  stones  high,  close  Uxadk 
other  have  terraces  on  their  siunmits,  and  ex- 
tremely small  windows,  to  keep  them  cool  M<1 
prevent  inspection.    ITie  opposite  sides  of  ib« 
streets  in  some  places  approach  to  each  otbrc  tO 
closely  as  to  he  united  by  galleries.     The  number 
of  houses  built  of  stone  and  brick,  »k  staiii  Sk 
1 2,000,  those  of  mud  at  1 6,000.     The  inliahiUBtS 
are  more  than  600,000,  of  wliom  one  tenth  «• 
Mahommedans ;  and  during   the  great  Utndo^ 
festivals,  the  concourse   is  ini"""^-      r-...     .r 
Ciish'i,  the  splendid,  as  the    I- 
call  it,  is  one  of  the  most  >. 
whole  of  India;  the  coui 
is  thought  holy  land,  and  i 
posed  to  be  Siva,  or  Maltin  Uc 
of  petrifaction,  attracts  the  vein 
myriads.     The  representatives  ol   li 
relic  in  different  parts  of  the  city  .v 
at  least  a  million,  and  one  pilgnm  i 
have  travelled  sixteen  timrt  from    I 
cienily  Cas\,  to  Ram^s^vara  <"    '' 
posite  Ceylon.     Devout   llin' 
their  days  at  Banarts,  tlie  sum- 
to  die  at  .lerus:dcin ;   and   so 
.unrtity  of  the  plm  <■     i'';.i  i 
rient  to  preserve  > 
from    the    black    r 
the  Hindoo  PatiMk.     One  Knc'ishn 
mins  say   did   get  to  heaven  by    c!- 
life  at  Fianari'S,   and   ht%   montorum*   iJv<.«Jfc:  ^ 
said  to  have  Iwfn  -liM    furt'n  r   -  (n<  ittV-,!  ty  !*• 
In-qucst  of  a  I 
of  g  lemjile  m 
solicitor.     .So   inii\    !■>   i: 
many  foreign  Hindoo    1 
dflcjpites  nsiding  here,  "<i^.   j..  ii..ii 
the  requisite  sacrifices  and  ablimotu. 
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ancient  name  of  lids  cily,  i^  still  i«- 
in  nr^rence  to  in  modem  name  Banare«, 
ttKSC  uc  no  notices  concerning  it  in  the 
T-4u  of  »ncient  geogT<iphers.     It  is  reniarkable 
ft,   thry  sliould  omit  this  celebrated  citVt  and  at 
time  tpecify  Mathura  or  Mctliora  and 
which  are  near  Uie  Jumna. 
ii  regarded   as  the  ancient  seat  of 
leanitng ;  and  within  the  last  cen- 
tur\-  "  "  ■"    VI  beams  of  science  have  in  some 
■Pvi  w^l   the  intellectual  gloom   which 

tnic.v.  ■'>•■  >!ark  hemisphere  of  the  inha- 

Vitannti.  Iiu,  Uiiju  of  Amb'hcr,  at  the 

tiomt  of  I  rv-nlli  tentuf)' erected  an  ol>- 

Kfvmtory  in  tins  city.  ( Pliilosonhical  Tnuisac- 
toos*  TOl>  Ixvii ;  and  Asiatic  ilesearches.)  A 
wHl^  has  al<o  been  erected  by  the  British 
yjWKiiuugii%  fur  the  instruction  of  Hindoos 
IB  Uaeir  uwn  literature ;  but  the  influence  and 
fHJniyer»  of  the  Brahmins  have  prevented  any 
OMMdcra'  '  on   of    leaniin^   ainon;;    tiie 

m4««i.  '1(1  wriiin)^' are  however  tau^^lit 

lisvtp  tifxni  a  pi.iit  strongly  resembling  that  of 
•OBBe  modem  institutions  in  our  own  country- 
Uie  •  "«■'  ■•'■•■  ••f»IU'Cl«'tl  on  a  smooth  Hat  of  sand, 
CB  ill  llie  finger  or  a  small  ree<l,  they 

Ws  •  :■  c%   in  the  sund,  and  karn  to  pro- 

■manoe  litem  at  the  siime  timv. 

TW  Biunber  of  pious  foundations  in  Bauares 
«»«fy  great  Hindoo  temples  are  scattered  all 
w«r  ifce  citr  and  tlie  surroundinvr  plum.  The 
ptwi  '   i»  called  \'isw^war  or  Bisesar, 

■'•  ■.t.»H  to  Siva,  whose  sacred  relics 

''r<'«i*j  ,'iebc,  to  mortify  the  Hindoos, 

^mU  «  «  '^ue  un  the  highest  ground 

*^  (becitv,  iiiui  what  was  worse  than  all,  on  ihe 
""■d  mios  of  a  Hindoo  temple,  which  vas 
^■■Knand  to  make  room  for  it.  The  minarets  of 
^  «Miioe  command  an  extf'nsive  view  of  tlie 
**y»  aikl  open  some  of  tlie  finest  prospects  of  the 
■""ojnulinj;  country. 

'Hie  kandsotne  booses  of  the  English  exhibit 
**  *>tt«nial  nakedness  from  the  want  of  trees ; 
'"^  ^ha  in  India  is  absolutely  necessary,  from  liie 
••*•■»  of  iro«|tiitoe5  to  which  tltey  afford  a 
"'*Hua  naort.  'llic  Rajah  resides  at  Kamna- 
p  0»  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  five  miles 
~*>  Biwin».  Id  this  city  are  upwards  of  8000 
^'*ts  occupied  In  >it  Brahmins,  who 

■"*  iMn»thclHi  <•  property  of  their 

**•*•  Eaiopcans  tu  ■"!■»  ruce  are  fexv,  con- 
*•*■%  ductty  of  a  judge,  collector,  and  repslrar, 
*  ••  other  civil  servants  connected  willi  the 
"^^liMijr's  rstablutiroeni,  toitelher  with  a  few 
'''^Ut  itMrtrtiaol*  and  pUnu-rs, 
j^^tmn*  1$  the  chief  mart  for  (jeins  and 
^2**9qikU,  wbicbarc  brought  uiincipally  from  the 
^MrtraoH  country.  MercKantA  and  bankers 
^JHaarntrng  and  wwilihy,  arising;  from  tlie  ^fcat 
^••^  of  IS  the  site.     Tlie  land  is 

^■■■m'  lid  law  suits  respet-tini; 

""      I  ir-ASing.      I  Ik  division   of  the   court  of 
comprehends    the    fullowmt^    districts. 
-•irupoor.    2.  Allahabad.     3.  lUindetcund. 
Mtanoor.    5.  Goomcpoor.    6.  City  of  liu- 


ioot^>pearto  have  been  known  to  the 
,  WM  probably  subject  to  tlte  litnduu 
o(  Caauj.  In  the  year  1017  Sultait 
•f  iiitum  took  pqwetMon  of  tt,  te- 


f^lher  with  tlte  (own  of  Cnsura  or  Casuma,  now 
Patna,  and  went  as  far  a.%  the  country  of  Ouja* 
nam  or  I'nja,  west  of  the  Cossimbazar  river. 
The  fcillowini;  year  lie  uverrrui  these  countries  a 
second  lime,  and  [>enetraled  us  far  as  Kisraji, 
Cach'ha  Kaja,  or  (."ooch  Bahar,  from  which 
period  the  Hindoos  in  tins  part  of  India  remained 
unmolesttHl  by  ihf  Mahommediuis  till  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  was  finally  in- 
cluded within  the  Nlo'>ul  empire.  In  1775 
Ban;ires  was  ceded  by  the  Nabob  of  Aud'h  or 
\)ii»li',  since  which  for  the  most  part  it  baa  en- 
joyed uninterrupted  tranquillity ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants ate  fully  sensible  of  the  advantages  they 
derive  from  hvmg  under  the  British  govemroent. 
with  respect  to  the  security  of  their  persons  and 
property. 

Un  liie  14th  of  January,  Mr.  Cherry  the  resi- 
dent, and  three  other  English  gentlemen,  were 
treacherously  murdered  by  Vizier  All,  the  de- 
mwL'd  Nabob  of  Uude,  and  spurious  son  of  the 
late  A*oph  ud  Dowlah.  Mr.  Davis  would  also 
liave  fhllin  a  sacrifice  had  he  not,  from  tlie  top  of 
a  narrow  wiridinir  stair-case,  on  the  Hat  roof  of 
the  house,  defended  himself  and  family  with  a 
short  spear  till  assistance  could  be  procured. 

The  travelling  distance  from  Banares  to  Cal- 
cutta by  Birbhoom  is  460  miles,  by  Aloorsheda- 
bad  565,  from  Buxar  seventy,  Allahabad  eighty- 
tliree,  Calpy  239,  Kanoj^e  259,  Bareily  345 
miles.  See  Lard  Vukntiuy  third  Register,  W'il- 
Jord.  und  Rennel. 

iiANBlllY,  a  borough  and  market  town  in 
the  hundred  of  that  name,  Oxon,  seventy-one 
miles  from  London;  containing 5400  inhabitants. 
It  stands  on  the  river  Charwell,on  the  road  from 
Buckin(;ham  to  Bnd^eiiorth,  and  was  first  made 
a  borough  by  queen  Mary.  Its  privileges  were 
afterwards  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  James  t. 
and  (ieorge  !,  It  is  now  governed  by  a  mayor, 
bigli  steward,  recorder,  six  burgesses,  and  thirty 
assistunis ;  has  a  town-clerk,  and  t^vo  Serjeants 
at-niace,  and  returns  one  member  to  parliament, 
llie  land  in  this  neighbourhood  is  particularly 
fine  jMsture,  and  the  town  \^°as  noted,  in  Cam- 
den's time,  for  Uie  excellence  of  its  cheese,  as  it 
is  now  for  cakes  and  ale.  When  Holland  was 
employed  in  translating  the  Britannia,  Camden 
visited  the  prinling-oflice,  and  found  that  lu  his 
own  observation,  that  Banbury  was  famous  for 
(hcese,  the  translator  had  added  cakes  and  ale. 
Thinking  this  remark  too  triflini;,  be  changed 
the  lust  word  into  zeal;  and  this  g-.ive  much  un- 
intentional ofiencc.  In  his  MS.  supplement  to 
the  Britannia,  in  the  Bodleian  library,  is  tlie  fol- 
lowing note:  *  I'ut  out  the  word  zeale  in  Ban- 
bury, where  some  tiiink  it  a  disgrace,  when  as 
Ztale  witli  knowledge  is  the  greatest  ijrare  iimoog 
good  Christians.'  In  the  adjacent  fields  Roman 
coiiH  have  often  been  discovered,  and  ihc  pyrites 
aureus,  or  golden  fire-stone.  A  castle  was  built 
here  in  It^-'S,  which  was  entirely  destroyed  in 
the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  I'lush  is  manufac- 
tured here,  and  the  trade  of  the  town  i^  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  proximity  of  the  niames  aod 
Severn  canal.  Here  are  held,  annually,  seven 
fairs:  those  for  hiring  servants  are  calleil  mop 
fairs.  The  church,  having  been  of  tale  re- 
built, is  large  though  not  handsome.  lli« 
nuuket  op  Thundav  is  reckoned 
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county  Tor  com,  cattle,    and  all  kinds  of  pro- 
visions. 

BANC,  or  Bknca,  in  law,  a  tribunal*  or  judg- 
luent-seaf. :  Hence, 

Banc,  Common,  means  the  Court  of  Common 
rieas ;  and 

BA^c,  Kjxg's,  the  Court  of  Kjnj^'s  Bench. 

BANCA,  an  island  of  Uie  Indian  Ocean,  be- 
tween Sumatra  and  Borneo;  from  the  first  of 
which  it  is  eejiiirated  only  by  a  narrow  channel. 
It  is  Cf!ebrate<i  for  its  tin  mines,  the  annual  profit 
of  which  to  the  Dutch  is  estiinate<i  at  £150,000. 
It  is  roountainoiLs  and  woody.  'I"here  are  seven 
mines,  which  give  employment  to  25,000  men, 
oiigiuallv  a  Chinese  colony,  and  nominally  un- 
der the  direction  of  tlie  sultan  of  Palembang,  but 
in  reality  working  for  the  jirofit  of  the  Dutch 
J'last  India  compitny.  The  metallic  sand  is  said 
to  yield  70  per  cent.  Very  little  is  sent  to  Eu- 
R»pe ;  the  Cninese  are  very  skilful  in  adulreratmg 
it.  This  islatid,  which  had  been  captured  by 
our  forces  during  the  late  war,  witli  tne  rest  of 
the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  Eiist  indies,  was 
(H' en  up  at  the  peace  of  1814.  It  had  been 
formally  ceded  to  us  by  Najmu'ddin,  sult-in  of 
Palembaiiir,  m  181*2,  on  condition  of  his  being 
placed  under  our  protection,  but  this  stipulation 
was  disre^arded  by  the  Dutch  authorities  in  .lava 
in  1818;  and  tliey  have  since  that  period  been 
iit  war  with  the  sultan.  The  straits  of  Banca 
aKbrd  u  safe  postage  with  a  favorable  monsoon ; 
but  as  shoal  water  sometimes  occurs,  and  there 
are  occasionally  coral  reefs,  they  require  great 
care  and  attention  in  navivrating  them.  The 
Banca  islands  in  2°  22'  S.  lat.,  and  105'  41"  E. 
long.,  mSord  shelter  from  S.  \V.  by  S.  to  N.  W. 
witii  a  good  supply  of  water  and  fuel. 

Banca,  a  small  island  of  a  cluster  still  smaller, 
lyiug  off  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Celebes,  which  are  much  frequented  by  the  Ma- 
lay pirates.  I'ish,  turtle,  and  fruits,  are  plentiful. 
Long.  125"  E.,  lat.  1°  50'  N. 

B.^NCAL,  an  East  Indian  weight,  containing 
i^-fn  drams  Avoirdupois. 

UANCALI  A,  old  law.Lat.cushions  for  benches. 

BANCALIS,  a  sea-port  tuwn  on  Uj«  east  coast 
of  Sumatra,  wlicre  the  Dutch  have  a  settlement. 
It  lici  130  miles  west  of  Mulaccu. 

ILVNCHI  (Seraphin),  archbishop  of  Angou- 
\tme.  He  wras  at  hrst  a  priest  of  the  Dominican 
order  at  Florence;  but  in  1593  one  Peter  B;ir- 
Tlere,  a  hot-headed  fanatic,  having  communicated 
to  him  his  puqiose  of  murdering  the  kin?,  Ban- 
chi  prudently  reveale<l  the  matter  to  a  nobleman, 
by  which  the  horrid  design  w.is  prvvented  from 
being  executed.  He  was  rewuided  with  the 
archbishopric  of  Angoulfeme.  He  afterwards  re- 
signed his  chiU'ge,  and  rt-iired  to  .St,  James's  mo- 
OHtMy  :>t  Pans,  where  he  continued  till  his  death. 

BANdIO,  or  IJAJfotno,  thane  of  Lochober, 
lJ»e  ^'r.iiidf.ither  of  WiUter,  the  first  lord  high 
f  ■:•'  'Scotland,  :uid  the  progenitor  of  the 
r  ofStiw:(ri.    lie  gjjned  several  great 

1  I  it<,-  lli)ihbnderi  and  Danes,  in  the 

1  \  II.  but  his-  glory  wiis  tarnished 

1  ficth   in  LJie  ciinspiracy  against 

1  I  lid  he  was  murdered  by  tJhe  ty- 

r  lout  AD,  1046. 

UAiNCl  Jws  tiie  privilege  of  Imring  a  tench 


was  anciently  allowed  to  the  king's  judges  ^^^ 
suminiun  administraot  justitiam.  Inferior  coit  ^ 

as  courts  baron,  hundred  courts,  &c.  wer«  „ 

allowed  that  prerogative ;  and  even  at  this  ^^c^, 
the  hundred  court  at  Freebridge,  in  Norfolk^      J 
held  under  an  oak  at  Gey-w(x>d  ;  and  tha^^  y 
VVoolfiy,  in  Ilerefonlshire,  under  an  oak  c:»^, 
Asliton,  in  that  county,  ciilled  Hundred  oak. 

BANCK  (Peter  Vander),  an  engraver  of  otsr. 
siderable  repute,  Ixim  at  Paris,  and  bred  ti^tjtf 
the  celebraieil  Francis  de  Poilly.  He  came  o*tr 
into  England  with  Gascar,  the   painter,  ahont 

1674;  and  married  the  suter  of Forestw, 

Esq.     lie  was  a  laborious  artist :  but  the  pay  he 
received   for  his  plates  being  by  no  means  id^ 
quate  to  t)ic  time  he  bestowed  upon  lheni,hl 
was  reduced  to  want;  and,  retiring  from  biui- 
ness,  sought  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  his  brollier- 
in-law.      lie  died  at  Bradlield,  and  was  buned 
in  the  church  in   1674;  lt>aving   his  widow  ia 
possession  of  the  chief  part  of  his  plates,  whidi 
slie  disposed  of  to  Brown,  a  print-seller,  to  graft 
advantage,  and   left  an  easy  fortune.     His  ehie^ 
employment  was  engraving  portraits;  and  wtxtti^ 
ing  to  Virtue's  account  of  him,  published  hf' 
VN'ulpole,  he  was  the  tirst  in  England  tiho  c»^ 
graved  them  on  so  large  a  scale.     Like  miny    ' 
Poilly's  disciples,  his  great  merit  consist  in  lh» 
neat   management   of   the  meehanicai   put  of 
the  art. 

BANCO,  an  Italian  word,  which  signifies 
bank,  and  commonly  used  to  signify  the  bank  of 
Venice. 

BANCOOK,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Sians, 
in  Asia,  with  a  fort,  which  was  once  m  the  in»— 
session  of  the  French,  but  liiey  were  dnrea  froa» 
it  in  1688.  The  houses  are  made  of  canes,  cover- 
ed with  palm  leaves,  and  the  inhabitanb  |^ 
almost  naked.  It  is  forty  miles  south  of  the  ctiy 
of  Siam. 

BANCROFT  (Richard),  archbishop  <rf  Can- 
terbury, was  bom  at  Farnworth.  in  LaiK«ihire> 
in  1544,  and  studiod  at  Cambridge,where  lie  took 
his  degrees  of  B.  A.  M.A.  and  D.  D.    AfW« 
p'assini;  successively  through  several  gradatiow CB 
the  church,  he  wus,  in  1597,  appointed  bish«p  of 
London.     In  1600  be  was  sent  by  queea  EuMh 
b«(h  to  settle  some  diiTerence  between  the  Eif> 
li&h  and  the  Danes.     Ue  also  interposed  il  fk* 
disputes  between  the  secular  priests  tad  lit 
Jesuits,  and  funiished  afguments  to  tiis  bia0t' 
In  1603  he  was  at  the  coafexetwe  it  Huapm 
Court,  between  tlie  bishops  and  the  PrvabyMMS 
ministers,  and  was  appointed  a  cominiasioeei  fcr 
re.'ulating  church  affaus.     In  160i  bavas  ip- 
puiuled  prt:'aid«nt  of  ih«  convocation,  and  soco 
after  elected   archbishop  of  Cuttterburr,  wtud 
was  confirmed  by  king  Jamn  I.     Hi*  |Mt  p» 
ntotion  was  in  1610,  to  be  chancellor  «f  1^  aaW 
versiiy  of  Oxford,  which  he  did  nut  Ioqk  csMfi 
(or  he  died  in  1612,  of  the  xtonc,  at  Lambatt. 

BANrBorT(John).^    '         '  ■  hcfoni, ans^pliiv 
of  the  above,  born  i  re.     In  159t  W 

was  adinittetl  of  Chr,^.  i  ,,,.,,  .  ■•■  "-f — i  {t 
1600  he  wu.^  chosen  master  of  I  > 
where  be  cuntmut^  above  twci.:.  _,■..,.,,  ^io^Uii 
which  Ume  \\v  was  at  a  great  dc«l  of  labor  ■ 
well  as  expense  tu  rccn«^rr  the  ancietit  laads  br- 
louginj  to  that  foundation,  lie  wis  mad*  h^af 
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in  1622,  aiiQ  he  built  ihc  palace  of 
for  tliat  see.     He  i!ied  in  1640,  and 
in  (he  churc^i  of  Cuddesdeu. 
jy,  r,  &  n.'\       Dut.   U'tuky  Sox.   band, 
'ace,  f  Goth,  handi,  Celt,  ban,     A 

'on,  1  tie.      Tlie  noun  upon  which 

I'm.  J  llie  verb  to  band   is  formed, 

1st  of  the  verb  to  bind.     To  tie, 

Bi  ke  t'^llier;  routuol  engage- 

ns>- \  lo  Ike  in  iKtnds  or  bondage;  1o 
for  one  common  purpose.  Band,  in 
ten,  is  frequently  written  htnde. 

With  «  hfnd  oi  pi\d  ussilud. 

'.UK  of  gold  amilcd.  C/taucrr. 

r  w  mil  my  frifud, 
at  U»c  key  by  ibc  hemle. 

It  irere.  that  any  other  Iwaiae 
Icrrv't  gentle  band  cDiiihyned  beej 
krhois  heaven  did  at  first  ordaine, 
f  0«t  of  one  mould  the  more  t*  agree. 

SpCttMCTw 

a  it  wat  day,  certain  of  the  Jews  banded 

id  boand  th<;iuselvc»  under  a  corw,  that 

neither  fat  nor  drink  till  th<>y  had  killed 

BibU.  AetM  ch.  xxiii.  ver.  12. 

imd  hit  bandgr*  proadly  preated  in. 

Mirrur  for  MagiMtratet, 
Its  are  grawne  so  falte,  that  mn«t  are  loath 
[each  tithrr'i  word»,  ur  banAM,  or  oath  \ 
ll  «-«  had  iti  every  part  aa  eye, 
Id  ogt  March  out  all  hypocrisy. 

Gtorgv  Wither. 
Like  Maia't  ion  he  atood, 
hie  ptumea,  th»t  Lpav'niy  frapmnce  fill'd 
I  «td«.  etrait  knew  him  all  the  battdt 
lar  walch  \  and  to  his  state, 

,  high  in  honour  rise.  ifillim. 

What  mutiiiade* 
to  oppose  hi*  faigh  derrec.  Id. 

ralvik«4M  golden  lyre  a^ain, 
■ad  yet  a  louder  strain, 
at  sleep  asunder, 
like  a  rattling  peaJ  of  thunder. 

Drjfden. 

.  in  white  array,  before  her  hand, 

bar  riral  by  (he  hand.  Id. 

BMboafht.  thii  select  bami  sprang 

a  resAiation   lo  climb  the  aawut.  and 

of  ihac  heavenly  masick.  Jarler. 

'  tbtee  bnub  pn-psre  in  arms  to  join, 
ihn  muiiber  of  ibr  »&cn*d  Xin«.       Pupt 

•   lodging   at  the   ntansion-hnn«,e  of  3 

,  who  washes,  and  cmi  clcar-stari  h  hU 

Addiim^ 

I  had  a  place  among  the  r(?vt,  with  a  ^k- 
thoogh  one  would  not  have  c«- 
b«r  repnaenled  in  snow.  Id. 

tad  hy  books  i«  my  bamittga,  wltich 
I  kad  girt  round  my  Bi-ck.  Swift, 

thatr  port,  dr£»ncp  in  their  eye, 

[lowls  of  human  k^nd  po^s  by  ^ 
high  di-ugns,  a  thouk^biful  btmd, 
BTifmsliiooed.  fn*h  from  nature 'a  hand. 
,  thcix  iv*iive  hardincse  of  soul, 
i'i  nght,  above  miitrol  , 
pewaint  boaau  thr-sc  ri|{hta  to  Kan, 
I  a<ra«tate  hinuclf  az  man. 

Getdimiik'i  TnveUtr. 


Wiile  her  mowy  hands 
From  her  fair  brow,  hi7  goldtn  hair  unbind. 
And  of  her  sone  unlooee  the  silken  bandt. 
More  paasing  bright  unveii'd  her  beauty  standi. 

Mn,  Ttght 
Pirate,  thou  know'st  tne  not — but  I  am  one 
Grateful  for  deeds  tbou  hast  too  rarely  done ; 
Look  on  me — and  remember  her  thy  band 
Snatch'd  from  the  fionies,  and  iby  mure  fearful  baml 

llyron. 

B.\Ni>',  in  ftrcliilecture,  a  low  flat  moulding, 
otherwise  called  ^fnct,  from  /iiwia. 

Band  is  also  th*?  denotnination  of  a  mdilary  or- 
der in  Spain,  instituted  by  Alphonsus  XI.  king  of 
Cnslile,  for  the  youn<;er  stins  of  the  nobility,  who, 
before  their  admission,  must  serve  ten  year^  at 
least,  either  in  the  army  or  at  court ;  and  are 
bound  to  take  up  arms  for  the  catholic  faith 
against  the  infidels. 

Banh  of  Pensioxeiis,  a  company  of  120 
gentlemen,  who  riceive  a  yearly  allowance  of 
JClOO  for  attending  on  his  majesty  on  solemn 
occasions. 

Banps  of  a  Saddle  are  two  pieces  of  iron 
nailed  upon  the  bows  of  the  saddle,  to  hold 
the  bows  in  the  right  situation. 

U.ANDA  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Eastern  ocean,  about  130  miles  F..  S.  E.  from 
AmbojTtia!  They  strictly  include  ten  sepa- 
rate i/les,  BaodaNeira,  Banda  I.,antoir,  Pulo  Ay, 
Pulo  Rondo,  Pulo  Pisane,  Hostngcn,  Craka, 
Capella,  Souani^^y,  and  Gonong  Apee,  the  last 
being  a  volcanic  islet,  rising  2000  feel  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  They  are  all  small;  Bunda 
Proper,  or  LAntoir,  one  of  the  largest,  is  only 
about  eight  miles  long,  and  not  more  than  three 
broad  ;  Neira,  another  of  the  most  considerable, 
does  not  contain  much  more  than  two  or  thrtic 
square  miles.  Their  rich  black  soil  makes  them 
generally  fertile  in  tropical  fruits  ;  but  their  chief 
and  well  known  produce  is  nutmegs,  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  which  Neira,  I.antoir,  Pulo  Ay,  and 
Pulo  Hondo,  are  laid  out  in  parks  or  plantations. 
The  plant  attains  the  size  of  a  pear-tree,  with  a 
leaf  resc-mbliiig  that  of  the  laurel,  and  the  fruit, 
itivelopod  in  a  membranaceous  covering  of  mace, 
in  contiined  in  a  huik.  It  is  of  the  shape  of  a 
pear  when  ripe,  and  approaches  the  siie  of  an 
apricot:  it  is  then  pulled  and  put  into  a  dryin^- 
Ikhisc  or  kiln,  where  it  i*  exposed  during  three 
months  to  a  slow  fire :  the  husk  or  shell  is  now 
broke,  and  the  nutmeg  instantly  placed  among 
lime,  to  prevent  the  attack  of  insects.  It  is  after- 
wards raadii  up  into  packages  of  200  pounds 
each,  for  c\portation.  Each  tree  produces  about 
ten  pounds  yearly,  and  an  oil  is  extracted  from 
the  unrip«  and  damagetl  fruit.  Nutmog-irees 
require  incessant  care;  a  great  proportion  of 
t))em  are  barren,  a  defect  which  cannot  be  dis- 
covered before  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  year. 
From  this  period  they  continue  bearing  until  tlie 
age  of  twenty,  four  years  after  which  they  perish. 
The  total  quantity  produced  in  the  four  islands 
the  Dutch  would  never  suffer  to  be  ucertained. 
\Vh«?n  they  were  captured  in  1796,  a  half  year's 
crop  waji  found  to  amount  to  81,618  pounds  of 
nutmei;,  and  23,885  pounds  of  mace.  Fonnerly 
the  average  sales  were  estimated  at  3u0,00t> 
pounds  of  nutmeg  annually,  and  100,000  potuwls 
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^f  mace.  For  many  of  the  necessories  of  life 
xhf%^  islands  depend  upon  Java.  Tlie  Dutch 
harin^  subjected  the  orijrinal  inhabitants,  were 
the  first  European  occupiers  of  the  Baoda  islands. 
And  their  most  extraordinary  policy  was  to  cul- 
tivate a  portion,  and  carefully  extirpate  the  trees 
in  all  the  other  islands.  This  was  obviously  a 
check  upon  the  population.  By  a  census  taken 
in  1796.  they  were  found  to  be  5763  ;  in  1814 
ihey  were  ettimatcd  at  little  more  than  4000  ; 
about  tliree- fourths  of  whom  were  slaves.  The 
accounts  therefore  which  formerly  stated  th«em  at 
15,000  whites,  were  most  likely  exagjjerated. 

Tfie  scat  of  government  is  Neira,  where  there 
is  a  good  harbour,  and  two  fortresses,  public  tiia- 
gnziues  and  storehouses,  for  the  produce  of  tlie 
nutmeg;  plantations.  Garrisons  have  always  been 
maintained  in  these  fortresses ;  but  they  were  taken 

fkOHsession  of  by  Admiral  Kainier  in  179(),  with 
Ktte  opposition.  Being  restored  to  the  Dutch 
by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Uiey  were  airam  taken 
by  the  Knglish  in  1810;  and  reverted  to  their 
former  ma^ile^$  at  the  general  peace  of  1814. 
The  latitude  of  the!«e  islands  is  between  4"  and 
5'  S.  and   the    longitude   about    130'  K. 

BAN  DALE  Elt,  or  Bandelecr,  in  military 
aflairs,  n  larc;e  leathern  belt,  thrown  over  the 
right  shoulder,  and  hanging  under  the  left  arm  ; 
worn  by  the  ancient  musqueteers,  both  for  the 
sustaining  of  their  fire-arms,  and  for  the  carriage 
of  tlieir  musket- chargers,  wluch  being:  p»>i  up  in 
little  wooden  cases,  coated  willi  leather,  were 
huncf,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  to  each  ban- 
daleer. 

B.\NDALUSAN,  a  small  island  in  the  East- 
em  Indian  sea,  near  the  south  coast  of  Mindanao. 
Long.  122" -SB'  E.  lat.  7^  12' N. 

BANDARRA  (Gonjales),  a  Portusruese  fana- 
tic of  the  sixteenth  renturj',  who,  pretindmii  to 
be  a  prophet,  raised  sume  disturbance,  and  in 
1541,  made  a  narrow  escape  from  being  burnt  for 
heresy,  by  the  mquisition.      lie  died  in  1556. 

BAND'BOX,  n.  *.  From  band  and  box.  A 
slight  box  tised  for  bands,  and  other  things  of 
small  weight. 

My  frirnda  »re  Rurprited  to  iitid  two  handbortM 
among  my  books,  til)  I  let  thcni  »cc  tij»t  lliry  ara 
liued  witb  dei-p  erudition.  Adtimm, 

With  empty  bandbar  thp  dclighti  loraoge. 
And  feigns  a  distAAt  errand  from  the  'ChacgK. 

Gajf't  Trivia. 

BAND'ELET,  n.  «  Fr.  bandtkt.  In  archi- 
tecture, any  litile  band,  flat  moulding,  or  f»llM. 

BANDELUJ  (Maithew),  bishop  of  Agen,  was 
bom  at  Castelnovo,  in  the  Milanese,  about  the 
end  of  the  fifieentli  century.  He  was  first  a  Do- 
minican monk,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
ivrtling  novels  in  the  manner  of  Boccacis.  When 
his  country  was  invaded  by  the  Spaniards  he 
went  to  France,  and  there,  in  \SftO,  obtained  the 
bishopric  of  A;,'en,  but  resigned  it  in  1555.  He 
died  in  1561.  The  best  edition  of  his  novels  is 
lhal«printed  at  London,  in  four  volumes,  4to. 
1740. 

BAN  DEL,  a  sea-port  of  Japan,  on  the  north- 
witi  coa-fl  of  llic  i»|:ind  of  Naphou.  Long.  131** 
4i'  £,  laL  H"  46'  N. 


Dakdel  d'  Agoa,  a  tea-port  on  the  ^^u 
coast  of  Africa,  supposed  by  Dr.  Vincent  t»  l^ 
tlie  Zergifa  of  Ptolem).  Long.  49°  E.,  Ut,  g 
20*  N. 

BwDCL  Cacs,  a  sea-port  on  the  east  coatf 
of  Africa,  supposed  by  Vmcenl  to  be  the  Opooe 
of  Ptolemy.     Lat.  S'' 15' N. 

Bavi)i:l  Veluo,  or  Old  Port,  on  the  otM 
of  Ajan,  supposed  by  Vincent  lo  be  sittuttd 
on  what  the  Periplus  culls  the  Little  Cout 
GossL'lin  imagines  it  to  be  the  Rhaptaof  Ptotraj 
and  the  Penplus.  Fifty  miles  N.  N.  E.  of"" 
dasho. 

BANDEN,  a  hill  of  Scotland,  in  Fifcihi 
which  con.m;inds  an  eKtensive  riew  of  the  Si 
of  IiUJen,   from  KiDross  lo  St.  Andrew's 
The  remains  of  nn  ancient  rampart  and  ciroiOK 
rallation,  20D  yards  in  diameter,  and  of  a  ctmi- 
lar  form,  are  to  be  seen  upon  it. 

BANDEU-ABASSI.    See  Gombro!*. 

BANDEKAS,  a  large  bay  in  the  Pdfc 
Ocean,  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  bttwcn 
Cape  Corientes  and  Tintoque  Point.  LO.  Vf 
30' N. 

BANDER-CONGO,  a  small  se».port  lovnii 
Asia,  seated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Perm 
Gulf;  eighty  miles  west  of  Gombron  ;  and  190 
of  Bander- Abaissi- 

B.\NDEREr,  a  c^enera^  or  one  of  tbeco*- 
manders  in  chief  of  the  forces.  This  appeQaUM 
IS  given  to  the  principal  commanders  of  the  troop 
of  the  canton  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  nhor 
there  are  four  bandereUi,  who  command  aU  tit 
forces  of  that  canton. 

BANDEROLL,  a  little  flag,  in  form  of  »  g*- 
don,  extended  more  in  lengtli  than  in  bfcadlb, 
used  to  be  hung  out  on  the  masts  of  vmmIi^  fe. 

Band  Fisr,  in  loology,  the  JBnglish  mmtJ^ 
the  cenola  rubescens. 

BANDI.    SeeAsooL*. 

BANDINELLI  (Baccio).  a  celebrated 
lor   and   painter   of  Florence,   bom    m  1 
Tliough  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  • 
both  lines,  he  chieriy  excelled  in  sculpture;  $d 
his  group  of  the  Lacoon  is  much  adoured.   1i« 
died  in  1559. 

B.\IS  D'iT,  n.  -^     Ital.  ^  and  iitt*.  H 

Banu'itto,  r.  Sis  the  past  paittctpis  tf 

Ban n' iTT  I  (ftlural).  >  dktre^  united  to  ^  «• 
communicated  or  banished  ;  and  thus  sig^te 
one  declared  to  be  banished.  An  exile  or  i*- 
law.  Banditti  arc  not  only  outlaws,  but  robka 
who  commit  their  dcpredatims  in  oonceit  Ha 
who  place  themselves  without  the  ptleof  sadi9l 
tluit  they  may  commit  aggreinoDS  upon  to  fm 
and  property. 

A  Romiut  »«rorder.  aad  hmUut*  slavr, 
Mardcr'd  *w(-et  Tally.  8l«Aa»*( 

No  savage  berttf,  kmrfil,  or 
Will  dar«  to  toil  her  vii^ia  parity. 

Jtut  as  murh  fidelity  tntfbt  be  r^f^ttmi  tr»m  llM 
in  a  common  r««u«,  as  there  is  aoMi^  %,  oaay  d 
honnt,  murdering,  and  nvishiaf  imtiHt.       txf^ 

No  haxdtt  fierce,  do  tynint  m«d  with  pfid*« 
No  cavem'd  hermit.  re«u  setf-aatiify'd.  A|a 

Who  ar«  they  who  ran  (ir  said  to  bv  gwma'dlf 
Uwi  of  their  own  miking  ?  I  know  of  on  •«{>  fr 
sons  ;  I  never  heard  or  read  of  any  Sttcb,  #««Mm» 
baps,  among  pirates,  and  oOiw  twidts>>fca,  HMftal 
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IM  kod  livmui,  refojc  tn  be  goveroinl 
J  tKuk  by  Utcir  own  liccntiuas  regu* 
Btattie. 

Bn-done,  in  liis  Tour  through 

lbs  us,  (ii.it  III  the  eastern  part,  called 

(lom  th«  devils  (hat  are  supposeij  to 

it  EtDii.   It  was  in  his  time  foumi 

icable  to  extirpate  the  banditti ; 

:rles»  caverns  and  subterrane- 

d    that   tnount'iin,  where  no 

possibly  pursue  them  :  besides  they 

ilo  \>e  pertectly  deierrnined  and  reso- 

'  lio^  to  take  a  dreadful  revenge  on 

led  them.  Hence,  the  prince  of  V iUa 

^  it,  as  the  sftfeiit,  wisest,  and 

scheme,  to  become  their  declared 

r.     Such  of  them  as  thoufhi 

their  raounuins   and    forests, 

only  for  a  time,  met  wiih  en- 

aiMl    a  certain  protection   in    his 

they  enjoyed  his  confidence,  which 

were  they  found  to  abuse.    They 

in  the  prince's  livery,  and  wore  a 

order,  which  entitled  them  to  uni- 

respect  from  the  people.    T}ie 

whom  they  aocompaoied  were 

Tor   tliis   reason  travellers 

couple  of  them  from  town  to  town ; 

las  travelled  over  the  whole  islaud 

'ttfety. 

'IsuisD,  an  island  on  the  east- 
Its,  at  the  south  entrance  of  the 
pbhook,  about  twenty  miles  in  cir- 
IIS"  35'  K.,  lat  0°  60'  N. 

In  zootofry,  a  name  of  the  canis 
BMtiff.  But  Dr.  Johnson  observes, 
[inal  of  this  word  is  very  dotiblful. 
Inibus  Bhtannicis,  derives  it  from 
'%  dog  chained  up.  Skinner  inclines 
iom  iand,  a  murderer.     May  it  not 

Kine,  tm  we  say  a  ctirst  cur ;  or 
swelled  or  large,  a  Danish 
,  in  some  counties,  they  call 
ut-    A  kind  of  large  dog. 

f»n,  if  ftny  Lia, 

hamiaft  will  tear  their  ikio. 

Sptittfr. 

Bifht  «h«o  Trojr  wm  ict  od  fire, 
•Qrr«ch-o«Ucry,  aad  himdojt  howl. 

SMtkrprare.  Henry  VI. 
M*  »Vf%,  set  the  hamdog  on  the  bull. 

Drayien. 
)Or  BAVOoy-KRiDct,  a  considerable 
of  Cork,  in  Ireland,  situated  on  s 
ic  name.  It  is  called  bv  the  Irish, 
bndfrr),  and  was  founded  by  the 
^  in  1610.  The  walls  were  de- 
ht  Irish,  in  1689,  and,  in  conse- 
b  riolence,  ppisLs  were  long  pro- 
fMiding  in  tn«  town.  Haniion 
(knp  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire 
t  Bondon.  It  returns  one  mem- 
rial  par1i;«mcnt.  •  The  cotton 
t<>  tlounth  here,  and  threat 
men  are  still  employed  on  linerui, 
'lena.  llie  population  is  1 0,1 79; 
Coffc  ttiirteen  miles;  from  Dub- 

•  town  of  the  island  of  Sal- 


ftette,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  perunsula  on  (his 
side  the  Ganges. 

BANDORE,  a  musical  instrument  with  strings, 
resembling  a  lute,  said  to  have  been  invented  in 
the  fourth  year  of  queen  Elxzabetli,  by  John 
Rose,  a  citizen  of  Ixindon. 

BANDROL,  banderol,  Fr.  A  little  flag, 
or  streamer;  the  lutle  fringed  silk'flag  that  hangs 
on  a  trumpet. 

BANDUM,  or  Band,  is  used,  in  middle  age 
writers,  for  a  fla^  or  banner. 

BANDUUI  (Anselm),  a  learned  Benedictine, 
born  at  Kajjusa,  in  Dalmatia.  lie  studied  in 
Iranec,  and  applied  himself  principally  to  anti- 
quities. He  published,  The  Antiquities  of  Con- 
stantinople, two  volumes,  folio  ;  and  Numismata 
Imperatorum  Romanorum,  a  Trajano  Decio  ad 
I'aleologos  Augustus,  1718.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1743. 

BAN'DY,  v.,  «.».,  &  adj.  Fr.  bander,  to  make 
crooked.  A  club  turnml  round  at  bottom  for 
striking  a  bull  at  play  ;  hence  to  handy  is  to  beat 
to  und  fro  from  ooi-  to  another,  to  agitate,  to  los* 
about,  to  give  and  take  reciprocally,  to  contend 
a^  m  some  K'-^nw,  m  which  each  strives  to  drive 
.  the  ball  hi"!  own  way. 

The  thooting  ttan. 
Which,  in  an  eye-bright  evcuin(>,  (ceni'd  to  f&ll. 
Are  nothing  but  the  ball*  they  lose  at  bnndif. 

Brettftr't  Lingua,  ii.  6. 
They  do   cnnninslj.  from  one    hand   to  another. 
hiiiJy  the  sen'ice  like  a  trnni«-ball.  l>pen»er., 

Du  you  bandy  louks  with  me,  yon  rasral  f 

Shaktpetirt. 
No  simple  man  that  Mrs 
This  factioaa  handtfing  of  their  favourites. 
But  that  he  drib  pre.sa^  tome  ill  event. 
Had  the  afTectioni  and  warm  youthful  blood. 
She  wonld  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  ball. 
My  words  would  bandy  her  to  my  sweet  lore. 
And  his  to  me. 

Could  set  up  frandec  against  grandee. 

To  squander  time  away  and  handy  ; 

Made  lords  and  commoner*  lay  sieges. 

To  one  another's  privileges.  Htdtbrai. 

"They  now  begun 
To  spui  their  living  engines  on ; 
For  as  whipp'd  u>p*,  and  bandy'd  balls. 
The  learn 'd  hold,  are  animals  ; 
So  hnrsps  they  a0inn  to  be. 
Mere  engines  made  by  geometry.  Id 

And  like  a  htW,  handy' d  'twixt  pride  and  wit. 
Rather  than  yield,  both  (idea  the  prize  will  quit. 

Denltmm. 

This  hath  been  so  ha»iitd  ainnngst  nt,  that  one  ran 

hardly  aiae  books  of  this  kind.  Locht. 

Ever  since  men  have  been  united  intn  govrrnmrntA, 

the  endeavours   after  univerval  monarchy  have  been 

handitd  among  thera.  •Swn/k. 

Ho  ihat  in  etupluyed,  has  no  leisure  to  move  in  the 

Utile  dlspal<-s  and  (juarrrls  whirh   tiotilile  Ihc   peace 

of  the  mind,  and  which  are  chiefly  krnt  up  and  Uu*- 

died  to  and  fru  by  those  who  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

^rrerhrry, 
What  vigorous  arm,  what  reperciissive  blow, 
Uandk*  the  mighty  globe  still  to  and  fm. 

tilaekmart. 
Bhe  calls  it  willy  to  be  rude. 
And  placing  raillery  in  railing. 
Will  I'll  aloud  yuur  (greatest  failing'. 
Nor  make  acrruple  to  e*}ioa« 
Yottf  handyAe^  or  crooked  nose.         &fifi. 
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Thi  Ethlopiuis  hod  »  onc^-cyed  baiidji4tggfd  prince ; 
t'icb  K  pcnoa  wonJd  have  made  but  an  odd  figon*. 

CoUier. 

B/kNinf  Less,  are  leg*  distorted,  turning 
cither  inward  or  outward  on  either  side  ;  ari^ing^ 
from  some  defect  in  the  birth,  or  imprudence  in 
the  nurse,  endeavouring  to  make  a  child  siand  or 
Mmlk  before  liis  lees  were  strong  enough  to  sus- 
tain the  weiglit  of  his  body.  See  Valgus. 
BANE',  V.  &  n.  ^  Sax.  tuna,  a  murderer, 
Banx'ful,  J  according  to  Dr.  Johnson; 

D&keVl'lness.  3  but  it  may  be  referred  to  Oie 
Goth,  banjot,  ulcers,  sores,  wounds,  or  to  bant, 
destruction,  death.     To  poison,  to  render  poi- 
sonous, to  destroy ;  to  cause  dcslructiou  or  ruin. 
For  in  his  banting  hittho  hr  (wiche  dclitc. 
That  il  i»  alio  his  jojfe  and  appelilo. 
To  brn  himself  ihn  grate  hart's  bane,        Chaueer. 
Help  mc,  yc  banefuQ  byrd*  !  whose  shrieking  louiLd 
I*  tni^nc  of  dreary  deaib.my  deadly  cries 
]VIu<l  ruthfully  to  tune.  Sptmer. 

Another  righteous  doom  I  saw  of  greedy  galn^ 
With  basy  cares  such  treasures  oft  preserved. 
Are  to  their  bane.  Earl  of  Surrey. 

The  country  people  use  kitchen  ph)-sick,  and  coamon 
experience  tells  us,  that  they  live  freest  from  all 
manner  of  Infirmiiies  that  make  least  use  of  apolhe- 
carios'  physick.  Many  are  overthrown  by  prepostc- 
rooi  use  of  it,  and  thereby  get  their  bane,  that  might 
iJlhcrwise  have  eicaped. 

Bur  ton' i  Anatomy  of  JfcUinohotj/, 
Lett  Rome  herself  be  bang  unto  herself. 
And  she  whom  mij;hty  kinj^doms  court'ty  to. 
Like  a  forlorn  and  dc»pcr3tc  cant  away. 
Do  shameful  eKecutioa  on  herself.  Skaktpecre. 

Begone,  or  else  let  me.  Tia  iami  xo  draw  the  same 
air  with  thee.  Ben  Jonmm. 

All  good  to  me  becomes 
Bane ;  bat  in  heav'n  much  worse  would  be  my  stat«. 

UUttm. 
They  with  speed 
Their  coone  throngh  thickest  constelUtions  held, 
Spreading  their  ba»e.  Id. 

Insoleiicy  must  be  repressed,  or  it  will  be  the  bane 
of  the  Cbrisii&n  religion.  Hooker. 

Who  can  omit  the  Gracchi,  who  declare 
The  Scipios'  worth,  those  thunderbolts  of  war. 
The  doable  barte  of  Carthage  7  Dr^den. 

Fal^e  religion  is,  in  its  nature,  the  greatest  hitne 
anil  dcftruction  to  government  in  the  world.        SumK, 
For  voyaging  tn  learn  tlic  direful  art. 
To  taint  with  deadly  drugs  the  barbed  dart ; 
Observant  of  the  guds,  and  sternly  ju»l, 
lias  rcfus'd  t'  impart  the  baneful  trust.  Pope. 

Thus  am  I  doubly  arm'd ;  my  death  aud  life, 
M>  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me. 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  my  end ; 
But  that  informs  me  I  shall  never  die.  Additom. 

Thy  sill*  are  of  so  bantfui  a  aatiue,  that  they  poison 
even  the  blood  of  Christ  onto  theo. 

Hopkiiu'i  Sermoiu. 
Then  wonld'ft  tJioa  itoer,  wliore  fortune  spreads 
the  sails  f 
O9  flatter  vice,  for  seldom  flattery  fails. 
Soft  through  the  ear  the  pleasing  bone  distils ; 
Dehciuut  poison !  in  perfumes  it  kills !  Broome, 

O  borne  of  good,  seducing  cheat, 
C«n  man,  weak  iban,  thy  power  defeat  7       Guy. 

Beneath  the  gloomy  covert  of  a  yew. 
That  taints  the  grass  with  sickly  sweala  of  dew ; 
No  verdant  btaiity  entertains  tha  slgki. 
Uut  bamrful  kcmluck,  and  cold  ncnoile.        Omftk. 


When  it  tt  now  dene  beyond  all  dHpalr, 
criminal  ia  no  longer  it  to  lira  apon  tha  sa 
is  lo  be  exterminated  na  a  moaacer,  Md  • 
haman  society,  the  law  seta  n  noie  of  iadki 
him,  and  puts  him  out  of  its  protection.  Bk 
Bo  gcniie  life's  descent. 

We  shut  oar  eytts,  aud  think  it  is  a  plaia  ; 

We  take  fair  days  in  winter  for  tlie  spnag  ; 

And  turn  our  blessings  into  bane. 

But  qniet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hel]. 
And  there  hath  been  thy  bane. 

Bane  BeRRtES,  a  oune  given   to  dM 
spicatai  or  herb  Christopher. 

Banewort,  n,  t.     From  bane  and  w( 
plant,  the  same  with  deadly  nightshade. 

BANt",  ».  Jc n.  Dul.  bettgeler,  to  bca 
slick.s,  clubs,  &c,  Swed-  ^ma,  to  atnll 
northern  provincial istu,  to  beat.  To  Ik 
strike,  to  hit  hard  ;  to  give  repealed  hoivv 
Figuratively  applied  to  speech;  ih'-^  : 
hang,  is  to  scold,  and  overpower  oti«  1 
lent  noisy  abuse. 

The  desperate  tempeat  hath  so  hamf'i  tb*  Ti 

That  iJitir  designment  halls. 

You  should  accost    her    with  jes«s  fa»M 
the  mint;    you  should  haTe  iemgad  tlM 
dambness. 

I  am  a  bachelor. — Tliat's  to  say,  they  ara  ta 
marry  ;  you'll  bear  me  a  bmty  for  that. 
Wiih  many  a  stiff  twack,  many  a 
Hard  crab-lree  and  old  iron  rang. 

I  beard  several  bamge  or  buffets,  na  I 
to  the  eagle  that  held  the  ring  of  my  boa  la 

Qe  having  got  some   iron  ont  nf   the  call 
into  his  servant's  hands  to  fence  «ith.  and 
another. 

Formerly  I  was  to  be  bm^gei  bmeei  I 
strong,  and  now,  becaose  I  am  too  weak,  t» 
am  to  be  brought  down  when  I4W  rich,  ••4  ( 
when  too  poor.  A 

But,  dear  Mr.  Bickciataff,  con>infic  'ca 
harsh  and  irregular  tound  is  not  baroMBy  ',  M 
is  bangimg  a  cushion,  oratory. 

BANGALOOR,  or  BAXCAU>kB, «  Cw 

the  peninsula  of  Hindostan,  sevcotjMc 
from  Serin?apatam,  the  capital  of  the 
Hyder  Alt  constructed  the  fort  thertf.wlndi 
Saib  destroyed,  as  useless  BK^inst  Roi 
Here,  however,  he  built  a  ]>alarc,  and 
extensive  gardens.  1 1  is  a  good  pl«c«  fal 
esfiMially  iu  t)ie  betel-nut,  blaeL'p*|ipl 
sandal  wood.  Woollen  ciotht,  kc,  mA 
of  strong  silken  stuff«  are  onaiiiKtiii 
Bangaloor  was  annMitd  to  the  M^MM 
was  taken  by  assault,  under  lord  Conmni 
plundered  by  the  army. 

BANGASSI,  a  large  fortified  i 
doo,  in  Africa-     Ixing.  ti**  4.V  W., 

BANGEU.MOW,  aconsidcraWe 
dostan,  m  the   provinc«  of  Oud«.     14 
25'  E.,  lat.  •10='  48'  N. 

ltANGKV,a  cluster  of  small  uHaaA 
Moiiii'ca    {KUMitgf.      Ix^ng.    124^    IV 
r  45'. 

BANGIUS  (Peter),  a  Swedish  diriMi^ 
llflsingburg  in  Iti.'O.  He  beoam*  M«4 
Uiettlo;.,^  at  AIk),  Mhcrcr  he  contiouta  (il 
years ;  and  in  1  W)'2,  obtained  ilia 
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'lie  died  in   tO%,  leaving,  besides 
an  Fxclesiastical   History  of  Swe- 
I  Tmtise  on  Sacred  Chronology. 
(Thomas),  a  Danisb  divine,  bom  in 
profeisor  of  divinity,  philosophy, 
at  Copenhagen;  and  distinguished 
elegant  Latin  writer,  on  the  origin 
ind  other  subjects.     He  also  pub- 
kbrew  lexicon,     lie  died  in  16GI. 
.E,  r.  «.    To  waste  by  little. tnd  little; 
idcr  carelessly;  si  word  now  used  only  in 

It 

^§tt  k«*y  tl>«  l«S*cy  of  peace  left  ni  by 
Kb  tiga  of  irar  wsjit  of  regfti'l  for  \tim. 
■  Duty  nf  ifun. 

3LOR,  a  town  in  the  Mysore  territory, 
Riles  south-east  of  Bangaloor. 
50R,  or  BAJtooR  Fawb,  i.  e,  the  great, 
jrt^city  and  parish,  in  the  hundred  of 
i,  county  Caernarvon,  North  Wales, 
the  Menai  strait,  at  the  foot  of  a 
ck,  and  near  the  embouchure  of  the 
r,  called  generally  "Aber  Cepin." 
miles  from  London,  nine  from 
ad  fifteen  from  Conway.  It  is  a  place 
_  I,  *od  has  gru>«n  up  witli  a  rupidity 
Bp«oedente<d.  It  consists  nf  one  srre«t. 
Il  kngtii,  frtim  which  several  branches 
hnils  tbe  Menai.  The  public  buiidin^rs 
llhednl,  bishop's  palace,  town-hall  and 
kOQSe,  spacious  chapels  erected  by  the 
|af  rarious  denominations,  a  free-school, 
,  and  inns,  which  are  on  a  scale  of 
tade  as  places  thetn  beyond  the 
iivate  edifices.  The  trade  here  is 
i;  slates,  raised  and  worked  at  the 
[JDolawen,  form  the  principal  export, 
fed  a  distance  of  seven  miles  on 
shipped  at  the  quay  of  Port 
lu&cture  of  writing  slates, 
prnsand  other  useful  articles. 
Bansor  slate,  is  canied  on  at 
may  be  added  an  iron  foundry, 
I,  and  the  various  trades  connected 
the  most  prominent  amongst  the 
in  whtch  the  inhabitants  are  en- 
the  erection  of  the  Menai  bridge, 
)m  the  city,  and  the  traitsit  of  the 
}ugh,  it  is  calculated  that  up* 
ttransTCTs  have  annually  visited 
ible  quarries  just  mentioned, 
ro,  the  spacious  inn,  and  the 
le  about  a  mile  fr^m  the  city, 
of  G.  H-  Dawkina  Pennant, 
tiv(  and  heir  of  the  ancient 
liyn.  Tlie  see  of  Bineor  was 
'  St.  Deiniol,  A.  D.  S2S.  It  includes 
ronshire,  except  four  parishes, 
in  Denbighshire,  and  seven 
It  is  divided  into  three  arek* 
Ikngor,  Merioneth,  the 
Id  in  commendaro  with  the 
•  first  cathedral  was  destroyed  by 
A,  n.  1071.  King  John  rebuilt 
I),  wbich  was  mutilated  in  the  wars 
bamed  down  in  1 4U2,  Hinhop  Deane 
It  nave,  and  Dr.  SkefRngton 
in  1533.    It  was  plundered  by 


bishop  Bulkeleyabout  the  year  1547, who  actually 
sold  the  bells  for  his  private  advantage.  It  is 
now  in  good  repair,  the  choir  handsome,  and 
Uie  fine  nave  converted  into  a  parish  church  for 
the  accommodation  0^  the  dense  population 
of  this  prosperous  place.  Here  is  an  effigiated 
tomb  of  Owen  Gwynedd,  prince  of  Wales,  who 
was  interred  here  in  1169.  The  city  is  governed 
by  the  bishop,  who  is  lord  of  the  manor.  The 
free  school  was  founded  by  Dr.  .lefferey  Glynn, 
A.  D.  1557,  and  enjoys  an  endowment  of  £400 
per  annum.  The  ancient  castle  of  Bangor  was 
erected  by  Hugh,  earl  of  Chester,  in  the  reign 
of  William  IL  :  no  traces  of  it  now  remain. 
BangiDr  is  one  of  the  boroughs  contributing  with 
Caeraan'on  in  returning  a  member  to  parliament. 
Population  about  4000.  Markets  are  held  on 
Fridays,  and  there  are  four  fairs  holden  here  in 
each  year.    See  Menai  Bbidge. 

BAN<»OR  FrRBY,  sec  Mewai  Bridge. 
BANGOR,  county  Down,  Ireland  ;  this  place 
gives  title  of  viscount  to  the  family  of  Ward. 

BANGORIAN  Contiu)Terst,  so  called  from 
Dr.  Iloadly,  bishop  of  Bangor.  It  arose  from  a 
sermon  preached  by  him  before  his  majesty  king 
George  I.  at  the  royal  chapel,  St.  James's,  on 
Sunday,  March  31,  J71T.  Mr.  Belsham,  in  his 
Menroirs,  vol.  i.  p.  174,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  this  cofvtfoversy : — '  As  the  foundation 
of  this  famous  discourse,  the  bishop  chose  the 
declarati^ffn  of  Christ  to  Pilate :  My  kingdom  is 
not  of  thiis  world:  ar>d  the  direct  and  ivndis- 
erujsed  object  of  it  was  to  prove  that  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  and  the  sanctit^ns  by  which  it  is 
supported,  were  of  a  n.iture  wholly  mlellectual 
and  spiritual;  that  the  church,takinK  the  term  in 
115  mojt  unlimited  signification,  did  not,  and 
could  Ttot,  possess  the  slightest  devree  of  authority 
under  any  commission,  or  pretended  commission, 
derived  from  man;  that  the  church  of  England, 
and  all  other  national  churches,  were  merely  civil 
or  human  institutions,  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diffusing  and  perpetuating  the  knowledge 
and  belief  of  Christianity,  which  contained  a 
system  of  truths,  not  in  their  nature  differing 
from  other  truths,  except  by  their  superior  weight 
and  importance,  and  which  were  tu  be  inculcated 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  other  truths  ;  demaiMl- 
ing  only  from  their  more  inleresling  import, 
proportiotiably  higher  degrees  of  care,  attention, 
and  assiduity  in  the  promulgation  of  them.  It 
is  scarcely  to  be  imagined,  in  these  times,  with 
what  degree  of  fnUe  and  malignant  nncor,  these 
plain,  simple,  and  rational  piinci]>1es  were  at- 
tacked by  the  realots  and  champions  of  the 
church.  See  Huadly.  On  the  meeting  of 
the  convocation,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
examine  this  famous  publication,  and  a  repre- 
sentation was  quickly  drawn  up,  in  which  a  most 
heavy  charge  was  passed  upon  it,  as  tending  to 
subvert  all  government  and  discipline  in  the 
church  of  Christ ;  to  reduce  this  kingdom  to  a 
state  nf  anarchy  and  confusion  ;  to  impugn  and 
impeach  the  royal  supremacy  in  matters  eccle- 
siastical, and  the  authority  of  the  legislature  to 
enforce  obedience  in  matters  of  religion,  by  se- 
vere sanction.  A  sudden  stop,  however,  was 
put  to  tlic^e  disgraceful  proceedings,  by  royal 
prorogation  ;  and  from  Uiai  period  the  convoca^ 
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linn  bu  never  been  conveucd^but  as  n  matter  of 
mere  form,  and  for  the  purpose  of  being  again 
prorogued.  The  ronlroversy  which  then  com- 
menced was  carried  on  for  several  years,  with 
;reat  ability  and  animation  on  the  part  of  the 
bishop,  aided  by  various  excellent  pens,  thoii<^h 
opposed  by  men  whose  learning  and  talents 
pive  an  urtiBcial  lustre  to  bigotry  and  absurdity. 
No  controversy,  however,  upon  the  whole,  ever 
more  fully  and  completely  ans*vered  the  purjwse 
intended  by  it.  The  obsi-uhty  in  which  this 
subject  had  been  lonsj  itivolved,  was  dissipated; 
the  ])ublic  mind  was  enlightened  and  convinced ; 
church  authority,  the  chimera  vomiting  Hames, 
was  destroyed  ;  and  the  name  of  Hoadly  will 
be  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  with 
increase  of  honor,  of  esteem,  and  grateful  vene- 
ration.' 

B.\NGUF.,  a  species  of  opiate,  much  used 
throughout  the  east,  fur  drowning  carej  and  in- 
spiring joy.  By  the  Persians  it  is  called  benq; 
by  the  Arabs  esstar,  corruptly  asseral,  and  a»- 
sarlh;  by  the  Turks,  bengitie,  and  vulgarly  raas- 
tick;  by  European  naturalists,  bangue  or  banij^e. 
it  is  iheleaf  of  a  kind  of  wild  hemp,  growing  in 
the  countries  of  the  Levant,  and  differs  liltle, 
eillier  as  to  the  leaf  or  seed,  from  our  hemp,  ex- 
cept in  size.  Some  have  mistaken  it  for  a  spe- 
cies of  jMlhxa.  There  are  various  manners  of 
preparing  it;  Olearius  describes  the  method 
used  in  Persia,  Mr.  Sale  tells  us,  that,  among 
the  Arabs,  the  leaf  is  made  into  pills  or  eon- 
serves.  But  the  most  distinct  account  is  given 
by  Alexander  Muurocordato,  counsellor  and  phy- 
sician of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  in  a  letter  lo  \Ve- 
delius.  According  to  tlus  author,  bangue  is  made 
of  the  leaves  of  wild  hemp,  dried  in  the  shade, 
then  ground  to  uowder ;  put  into  a  pot  wherein 
butter  has  been  kept ;  set  in  an  oven  till  it  begins 
to  lorrify  ;  then  taken  out  and  pulverised  again  ; 
thus  to  be  used  xtceasionally,  as  much  at  a  time 
as  will  lie  on  the  point  of  a  knife.  Such  is  the 
Turkish  bangue.  Bangue  in  reality,  is  a  succe- 
daoeum  to  wine,  and  is  therefore  much  used  in 
liiose  countries  where  MaJiomraedanism  is  esta- 
blished. 

BANGUEY,  an  island  in  the  eastern  sea.s, 
lying  off  the  north  coast  of  Borneo,  and  separated 
by  a  channel,  three  miles  wide,  from  tl^e  island 
of  Balambangan.  It  isaliout  twenty-tliree  miles 
in  length,  by  eleven  in  breadtli,  and  its  shores 
are  fretjoeuted  by  abundance  of  turtle.  Long. 
117°  25' E.,   lat.  7°  l.V  N. 

BANI.\K,  an  island  in  the  eastern  seas,  off  the 
west  coast  of  Sumatra,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Siokell.  Jt  is  one  of  a  cluster,  and  is  about 
seventeen  miles  in  length,  by  seven  in  average 
breadth.  It  is  known  l.y  a  peuked  hill,  resembling 
a  su(.'ar-loaf.  Sea  slug,  or  btche-de-mur  is  o\y- 
tamed  here.  The  tnnabitants  are  of  tlie  Maruwi 
race,  but  speak  a  language  pecidiar  lo  them- 
selves. lx>ng.  Off"  4er  E..  lat.  2°  J(/  N. 

BANIALUCH,  or  Banjaluka.  a  city  of 
European  Turkey,  the  capital  of  Bosnia,  upon 
the  frontier  of  Tioatia,  on  the  rivi-r  V  crtjas. 
Tlie  houses,  which  amount  lo  3000.  are  mejtnly 
built,  and  the  suburbs  are  chietly  inhabited  by 
Greeks.     Ix)ng  1B°  20'  E.,  lat.  44°  2€f  .V. 

BANIAN  D«ts,  in  marine  language,  a  term 


among  sailors,  for  those  days  in  wlucb  lk«jr| 
no  tl»h  meat.      It  seems  to  be  derived  from 
practice  of  the  people  mentioned  in  the  oat 
article. 

Banians  is  sometimes  taken  as  a  naoie  fa  i 
religious  sect  in  the  empire  of  tlie  Mogul,  ail 
sometimes  extended  to  all  the  idolaters  of  loda, 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  Mahoramedau: 
in  which  sense.  Banians  include  the  BrahBUB 
and  otiier  castes.  At  other  times  it  is 
to  a  peculiar  caste  or  tribe  of  Indians, 
office  or  profession  Is  trade  and  men-l 
in  which  sen.se  Banians,  signifying 
stand  contradistinguished  from  Bnihinins, 
tery,  and  Wyse,  the  three  other  castes  mio ' 
the  Indians  are  divided.  The  four  raslet  •« 
solutely  separate  as  to  occupation,  relation,) 
riage,  ficc.  though  all  of  the  same  religion  ; 
is  more  properly  denominated  llie  nchgioti 
Brahmins,  who  make  the  ecclesiasljcal  trtbe^j 
of  the  Banians,  who  make  the  mercantile. 

C roper  Baniansi  aie  culled,   in  the  Sli 
oolc  of  their  law,  by  the  name  of  Sha 
under    which   arc    comprehended   all   whoj 
after  the  manner  of  merchants,  or  that 
transact  for  others,  as  brukfcr& ;  exdi 
mechanics  or  artiticers,  who  make  aoo 
These  Banians  have  no  peculiar  sect  oc'|| 
unless  it  be,  that  two  of  the  eight  g< 
cepts  given   by  their  legisl.itor,    Breiuaw, 
Indian  nation,  are,  on  account   of  the  pT 
of  tlie  Banians,  supposed  more  imii 
relate  to  them,  viz.  tnose  which  enjoin  ' 
their  words  and  dealings,  and  avoiding  kill 
tices    of  circuinveiitiun  in    buying    aiid 
Some  of  the  Banians,  quitting  their 
and  retiring  from  the  world,  commence  i 
assume  a  pecuUar  habit,  and  devote 
more  immediately  to  God,  under  the  dc 
tion   of  Vertea.      Tlie«:,    though    tliey 
hereby  change  their  ca^te,  ore  commonly  i 
as  Brahmins  of  a  more  devout  kind  ;  a*  i 
the  llomisli  church,  though  freqaeoll) 
orders,  are  reputed  as  a  more  saciiad 
the  regular  clergy.     Gemelli  Carreri 
Banians  into  twenty-two  tribes,  »U  dii 
nut  allowed  to  marry  with  each 
assures  us  they  are  divideil  into  eighty^ 
or  tribes,  correspondent  to  the  castes  ar\ 
of  llie  Brahmins  or  priests,  under  whose «' 
they   are,   as  to   religious   mutters^ 
generality  of  tlie  Banians  choose  lo  b«bi 
direction  of  Ute  two  Brahmin  tribes,  th*  VI 
grauaugers  iind  Vulnagranaugt-n.    The 
are  represented  as  great  factum,  l>y  wbo 
of  the  trade  of  India  >i  inaiKitcni ;  m  ibisi 
Miual  to  the  .Tews  and  Arm<"nnti«,  and 
hind  either,  in  point  "!  cxpcr 

whatever     ivhttes     to  N< 

bought  hut  by  their  nitih  lUmi.     TU'y 
claim  a  kind  of  jusdivinum  lo  the  admu 
of  the  traffic  of  the  natiuo,  grounded  oa  I 
Mcred  books,  as  the  Ilrahmiitt  do  lo  that  *t\ 
gion.     They   are  dis|)ci9ed,   for  this 
through  nil  parts  of  jVsi*,  and  iboonj  i 
particnlaily  at   Ispahan  and  GombnioAi 
many   of  llicm    are   extremely    rich- 
above  acting  as  liroken.      But  it  ho  ti««»] 
said  by  «  iMe  water,  di«t  tii«  iu 
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by  Kumpeans  to  almoiit  all 
f;  «nd  ttiAi  g«Der&ity  what  we  read  of 
rotiw  tenets,  their  abhorrence  for  meal> 
B  hid,  the  pnctue  of  all  conscientious 
I. 

k5(  Tscr..    See  Ficis. 

ICA,  a  towo  in  the  island  of  lIis|)aniola, 

les  south-east  of  Cane  rran^ots.     Also 

e  of  a  small  river  in  tne  same  isi;iiiJ. 

•JAR  Mas*.i>",  or  BACVAn    Mi>.six,  a 

d  district  of  Uornen,  on   a  river  of  the 

unc.  which   fall*  into  the  sea   near  the 

I  extrvmity  of  the   island,     'the  distrit-t 

•  divnoucts,  ^\d  dust,  iron,  canes,  and 

the  last  of  which  is  m  stxk^ile  comnio- 

""M  i<  c?>uine-d   here  in   hare,  and  the 

'  T   the  quality  of  its  steel. 

,  birds'  nests,  nutmeg,  and 

ftiidU,    vriucLi  are  all  re-exported  from 

Tb«  rajah,  or  sovereign,  formerly  re- 

l  •  place  called  Ca^u-Tangie,  or  Cota* 

,  bat  he  directed  a  city  to  he  built  at 

ira,  whillMr  he  transferred   his  abode  in 

langinf  the  name  of  Marupura  to  Bunire 

L     Iii«  power  15  considerable.    A  Dutch 

dtt  MUblislimerit  on  the  banks  of  the 

tlie  frnl  nfihi-  village  of  Banjar  Massin, 

f  an  octaijonal   fort,  sui- 

,  with  bastions  towards  the 

V  built  m  1700.     Thev  had,  by  a 

n  1648,  cotiipelled    the   king  to 

|b  ktt   their   benefit  the  whole  prpper 

iAc  kinjc  has,  in  return,  been  protected 

I)MeH  from  the  unsettled  predator)'  tribes 

dClbbourhood.      In  the  be^^mning  of  the 

EBlh   century,  an  establishment  was  at- 

I  hoc  by  tlie  English  East  India  Com- 

...  .1..  -  -.1  .-  ^fgfg  resolved  to  abandon 

e  late  war,  however,  the 

.^..   -,»,  .^.uj)icd  by  the  British.     The 

Btuqmr  Uassin  fortncrly  stood  eighteen 

|>  ika  nicr,  but  has  been  tr.insferred  six 

l«€r  4to«n.      It  consists  of  about   3(K) 

Lon4    n4°55'E.,  lal.  3°  S. 

T  I'axaaS,  anciently  Ca-s^irea 
,»:  of  Syria,  near  the  source  of  a 
htch  lus  been  commonly  sui)po<»ed  to  \)e 
im,  11itssti«am  rises  near  a  remarkable 
■  a  rock,  on  tlte  declivity  of  which  ure 
■•  ■neimt  Greek  inscriptions  to  ran  and 
pbof  tl:     ''  The  vestJL;es  of  a 

M^Cttj  sevn  ;  but  there  are 

riviM  Ut<   i- ...JIM  >Wiii;h  Ikrod  the  (ireat 
ia  honor   of  Augustus.      Hie    fort    of 
lylndt  in  the  ""><-  <>i'tiip  cali|ihi,  «tand<i 
WMsHoftlol  II-      Around   is 

■Mc  CDuaUjr ,  l '     .  ^ ,  bears,  wolves, 

■BM,  are  numerous.  I'twre  u  also  great 
MB  «i  fuat.  UUtant  two  leacjues  west 
lU  VhUM^  or  Birkcl-eUUam. 
^£ft  (AllllHwy).lici'ntiute  in  laws,  meni- 
'  n^  of  iiiM:ri|>tioni  and  belles 
of  the  diocese  of  Cler- 
•  in  November  1741, 
y  celebrated  for  his 
'  -  -^  of  Ovid,  with 
I  aad  clpUoat I  was  published 

Itt  A— HfiUi     .i fumamented  wiUi 

fftMH^  hf  Picvt;  ind  reprinted  at  Paris, 


1738,  in  2  vols.  4to;  and  far  his  Myiholo.nr 
explained  by  History,  a  work  full  of  the  luosi 
important  information,  and  printed  al  London  in 
1741,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

BANIi.LIA,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  name 
uswl  hy  some  for  the  vaiiillia,  or  ranilloes,  uw4 
in  makmg  the  seemed  chocolate. 

B.VMSKIILIK.  the  capital  of  Deolila,  » 
we^torn  Africa.  It  is  u  Manommedan  town. 
BA.MSll,  •\  Sci.' Ban.  i<,.ix.  Jorbanrd 
Basisu'eb,  fa  banished  nan.  lii  Vt.  />««- 
Bamsh'ment,  inir.  Germ,  bunnen,  to  put  out 
Ban'mtion.  J  ot  a  conrnunity  by  a  ban  or 
civil  interdict,  wliuh  w:4s  tormerly  eitlier  ecclc- 
si  isticiU  or  civil.  Banishment,  cide,  and  esptU' 
lion,  all  include  the  idea  of  exL-hision  or  coercive 
removal,  but  in  other  re$pe<.rts  they  differ,  ffci- 
vishmctU  follows  from  a  decree  of  justice  ;  exi/r, 
either  by  the  necessity  of  cireumstiinces  or  an 
order  of  authority ;  banithment  is  a  disgraceful 
ptini<ihmenl  inflicted  by  tribunals  upon  delin- 
quents;  «*ai/e  is  a  disgrace  incurred  wiiliout  dis- 
honor ;  fxUe  removes  us  from  our  country ; 
baniihwent  drives  us  from  it  ignomiaiously. 
Banithiimnt  and  eipuUion,  both  mark  a  diS'^.iCL- 
ful  and  coercive  exclusion.  But  baaishimnt  is 
auilioriliUive,  the  public  act  of  government ; 
eipuLion  is  the  act  of  a  private  individual,  or  a 
small  community.  Bunithment  alwaj'S  supjwses 
a  removal  to  a  distant  spot,  to  another  land  ;  ae- 
pultion  never  reaches  beyond  a  particular  house 
or  society-  Banithmcnt  and  cipuUiun  are  like- 
wise us(^  in  a  figurative  sense,  although  eitle  is 
not :  in  this  sense  banishment  marks  a  distant  and 
entire  removal ;  erpultion  a  violent  removal ;  we 
banish  that  which  it  is  not  prudent  to  retain  ;  we 
espel  that  which  is  noxious.  Hopes  are  banished 
from  the  mind  when  every  prospect  of  success 
h:is  disappeared ;  fears  are  oanished  when  they 
arc  allogctlier  groundless;  envy,  hatr'.Ml.  iinil 
every  evil  passion  should  be  expelled  frt>m  the 
mind  as  disturbers  of  its  peace ;  harmony  and 
good-hnmor  are  best  promoted  by  bam%hing  from 
conversation  all  subjects  of  difference  in  religion 
and  politics;  good  montls  renuire  that  every  ud 
siHimly  word  should  be  expelled. 

Thitiithy  mortal  for,  thi«  ii  Arcite, 
That  fru  thy  lond  is  baniihtd  on  hit  bed. 
For  whicb  he  hath  deserved  to  be  ded. 

Chttmnr. 

PIjUo  mAdc  it  a  great  eigne  of  an  iatetnpem<>  and 
cntTupt  coiuinonwcBllh,  where  lawyers  and  JflivMC^iAUt 
did  iilHxiod  ;  and  thr  Kamani  dittattcd  thern  to  much 
that  ihry  were  bamtKtd  out  of  ihcir  city,  a«  Pliny  aiid 
C'ctaiu  relate,  and  fur  600  yean  nnt  admitted. 

Bvrtam't  Anatomy  of  MelantMy. 

Oh,  fare  thee  well! 
Those  erili  thou  repeat'tt  upon  thyoelf 
flavo  batuik'd  me  froiu  Scotliwd.         Shahipeare. 
Maria*  then  fetching  a  deep  sigh  from  hi*  heart, 
{rave  him  thii  anaw«r, '  Tliou  shalt  tcU  S»tiliiis,  that 
thou  ha«t  seen  Caiiu  Marias,  hamuhed  out  of  his  coun- 
try, titling  oniobgM  the  mini  of  the  rity  of  Carthsff.' 

North.  Ph'tarr\. 

They  refcued  to  do  it  (lake  thn  oath^),  aud  v-tc 
upon  that  cuademncd  to  perpriual  b(authmeai,  m  uicii 
ihtt  drnicd  ailegiukO«  to  the  king,  and  by  ihi*  lu 
engine  was  found  oat  to  banish  M  many  a*  they 
pkaMd.  £Mep  B¥mt^s  Oum  TimM. 
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As  I  h«ve  yoar  express  ordcn  not  to  restore  may 
person  who  has  been  untpncpil  to  bditahment,  either 
hy  tayteU  or  others ;  to  I  have  no  directiotu  with 
respect  to  those,  who  having  been  bamiihed  by  %ome 
of  juj  predecessors  in  this  goveraaieat,  havp  by  tl\em 
also  been  restored.  Mdmotk't  Plinj/ 

Every  professor  do  continue  in  his  office  during 
life,  unless  in  case  of  such  misbchavioar  as  shaU 
amount  to  baniutio*  by  the  iiniveniiy  statutes. 

Blackitone'i  Commeatarie*. 
Thus  I  alone,  where  all  my  fri-edoin  ercw. 
In  prison  pine,  with  bnndac^G  and  restraint  ; 
And,  with  remembrance  of  the  grcalf-r  grief. 
To  baniih  the  less,  I  lind  my  chief  relief. 

Karl  of  Surretf, 
Then  came  the  aatumnc.all  iii  yellow  clad, 
As  thoa);h  he  joyed  in  his  plcntious  itort?. 
Laden  with  fruits  that  made  him  laugh,  full  glad 
That  he  hod  banuht  hun{;or.  which  to  fore 
Had  by  the  belly  oft  him  pinched  sore  ; 
Upon  bif  head  a  wreath  that  was  enrol'd 
With  ears  of  come  of  every  sort  be  bore. 
And  in  hit  hand  a  sickle  he  did  Loldc, 
To  reap  the  ripen'd  fruit  the  which  the  earth  bad  yold. 
Sperucr'r  Fttrrie  Qiteette. 
If  sweet  content  i»  ianith'd  from  njy  ioul, 
Liftt  grows  a  bunlien  and  a  weight  of  woe. 

UaiUemam. 
Joy  to  that  happy  pair. 
Wbose  hopes  united  bonith  our  despair. 

MarveH. 
Itanitk  business,  bamth  sorrow. 
To  the  gods  belongs  to-morroW.         Awfajy. 


It  is  for  wicked  mei}  only  to  drpa4  Ood| 
deavour  to  bomA  tiie  tlioughta  of  hia  4 
minds. 

Successless  a]l  her  soft  careaset  piav% 
To  bamih  from  his  breast  his  eoaatiyll 

BANISTER  (John),  a  physiciin  u« 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  ei 
Oxfonl,  where,  says  Anthony  VVood,  ft 
logic  for  a  time  ;  but  afterwards  applM 
solely  to  physic  and  surgery.  In  157 
the  (le^ree  of  M.  B.  and,  obtainiag 
the  university  to  practise,  settled 
where  he  lived  many  years  in 
wrote  several  medical  treatises.  His 
collected  and  published  in  1633,  4 to, 
Bamster,  the  same  with  BALi7<mi6 
BANISTER[A,  in  hotony,  a  gcMl 
trigynia  order,  and  decandria  claH 
ranking  in  the  lutural  method  under  tl 
third  order,  trihilatac.  The  calyx  if 
partite,  with  neclarious  pores  on  the  i 
the  base  ;  the  petals  are  roundish  and  u| 
the  seeds  are  throe,  with  membninacM 
There  are  seven  species,  all  natives 
countries,  but  possessing  no  reraarij 
perties.  An  American  and  West  Ind 
containing  twenty-four  species,  has  bcfl 
and  described  in  Cavamlles,  '  ••— « 
classis  dissertation es  decern.* 
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BANK',  V.  fc  n.  Jonitis  derives  tliis  word 
from  the  Dutch  bancke,  which  ^n^ifies  to  beat^ 
to  strike,  as  the  waves  perpetually  strike  against 
the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  the  current  of  the  river 
presses  against  its  sides.  Skinner  is  content,  as  is 
Johnson,  witli  the  Ang.'Sax.  banc,  tumulus. 
VVachtcr  has  banc,  a  hill,  mound,  heap,  and  any 
eminence,  or  rising  place.  It  is  transferred,  he 
adds,  to  all  eminent  or  rising  places  for  sitting 
or  lying,  as  banks  of  oars  were  not  on  the  same 
level  in  ancient  ships,  but  seats  raised  above  one 
another.  It  may  inns  be  applied,  to  any  tiling 
raised  to  confine  a  current  of  water;  to  any 
mound  or  elevation  designed  as  a  barrier  to  pro^ 
tect  or  defend  from  the  incursions  of  warriors ; 
or  to  facilitate  the  subjugation  of  forts  and  cities ; 
and  to  the  raised  table  or  counter  of  merchants, 
traders,  or  money-changers.  To  bank  is  lo  con- 
fine or  sarrounu  with  bankt;  to  Uirow  up  em- 
bankments. (>n  the  authority  of  Steevens,  the 
commentator  on  Shakspeare,  it  has  bt-tn  suggest- 
ed, that  to  bonk  may  mean  lo  sail  along  the 
bankt. 

They  besieged  him  in  Abel  of  Beihmaachah,  and 
they  cast  up  a  bank  against  iho  city  ;  and  it  stood  in 
the  trench  ■  Samuel. 

When  it  vas  day  they  kncwe  not  the  lanJc.  but 

t\\ey  spyed  a  certayne  haucn  with  a  huntit,  into  whirh 

ihey  were  minded   (if  it  were  passible)  to   thru«  in 

the  sbjp,  7i.MK,  1651. 

H.irc  I  not  beard  these  isUnder*  ihout  out 

»  Vne  le  ruy,*  ai  I  h»ve  bctnk'd  their  lown«  ! 

Skakfeart, 


Have  yon  not  made  aa  imiveiva)  sIhssM. 
That  Tybcr  trembled  undcraeatb  his  IcaA.' 

Richmond,  in  Devocuhire,  sent  out  a  bs< 
Unio  the  shore,  to  ask  tlioae  oa  the  tMi^» 
If  tlicy  were  bis  assistants. 

liow  sweet  the  moon-light  sleeps  nptw  tl 
Here  will  we  lit,  and  let  the  soosds  of  MM 
Creep  in  our  ears  ;  soft  stillness,  and  lim  ti 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  hsmoajr. 

That  strain  again,  it  had  a  dying  (all ; 
O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  liks  the  sweet  soaili 
Tliat  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets  ; 
Stealing  and  giving  odour. 

Plac'd  on  their  Jitudu  the  lustj  Tr^MSCI 
Neptune's  smooth  face,  and  eba«»tlM 

Mrnn  time  the  king  with  gifki  • 
Supplies  the  bamts  tritli  twMy  ( 

That  bankM  of  oars  weiv  DM  i»  lb*  I 
raised  above  one  aQotfaer,ia  wi^int  i 
of  ancient  ships. 

A  brtiok  whose  atrasm  so  grsM,  •«  i 
Waa  lov'd,  was  hanear'd  as  a  floo4  i 
WhoM  tsHiAs  tiM  Umm  AssaJt  sipaa. 
Tis  happy  when  oar  «trt«sw  ol  I 
To  fill  their  bankt,  but  not  to  •VMlkM'a. ' 

O  early  liwt*  what  tran  %h»  rirrt  i 
When  the  sad  pomp  a1aii|;  lito  Iw 

Amid  the  dfft 
And  biimiug  sands*  that  laid 
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ij  ili^r  *r(  fnniUlied  with  bcea. 

:uuf  invites  oac  to  tlerp, 
T-  ibailMl  trilb  tiecs, 
Bx^  ldl\»  ure  white  over  with  ihccp. 
ED  h*ve  tnK  with  a  \o*», 
I  knltb  Ao  my  foantaini  bestow, 

all  bordei«U  witli  moM, 
re  tka  hare>bclls  and  vioU-tt  grow. 

»«afl  of  eommcTCfl  and  language  w«s  gra. 
Itad  batwcttn  ilia  oppocite  bankt  «f  the 
id  aiker   D«ci«  became  an    inttpprndcnt 
tl>«  firmest  barrier  of  the  empire 
of  th«  savage*  of  the  north. 

Utbbon, 

rf  twit,  and  under  mrcrf  shade, 
p4  joutb4,  a  thousand  damsels  pUy'd  ; 
tooly  *»re  trifling  in  n  ring, 
bordrr  of  n  guahiag  sprint;. 

Sir  William  Jomn. 

sClniatianity.or  to  the  want  of  it,  xhat 

•  Nilo,  whose  conttaally  renewed  frr- 

be   imjiairrd  by  ncgUct,  or  destroyed 

of  «»r«  serve  only  for  the  scene  of  a 

,  OT  for  the  supply  of  unceasing  boa- 

9(  A.  ^      '^  comraurcial 

/  application  of  tlte 
pr»».|  ■•  •..  &  adj.  >  former  word.  In 
pTCTf  \  this  aensL'r   bank. 

ftrtf  9.  ten.  J  is  a  rect'ptacle  for 

to  bank  it  to  deposit  money. in  such 
Bftokrupt  is  of  more  general  applt- 
ing  to  persons  who  are  dealers  in 
or  who  carry  on  any  trade  or 
is  derived  from  the  Fr.  banqucroutc, 
'o.    it  signifies  one  whoso 
broken  ;  that  is,  whose 
of  payment.    The  Dank- 
define  this  species  of  otTence 


lity. 


been 


I  tOike  onto  our  dame. 
»,the  same  gold  again 
t,  aJie  wuu^  it  wel  certain, 

that  I  ean  hire  tell.    Chmtetr. 
•pialy  pr«>a(hcd  in  tlie  temple,  he  had 
\tr'§  tables,  and  drieven  oute  of  tho 
Sir  Thatnai  Jlvrr'i  Wvrki, 
legekher  a  power,  neither  in  num* 
eoakcmptible  ^  bat  in  their  for- 
bttag  toaUrwplf,  and   many  of 
Bacon. 
Whaniore  do  jtn  look 
I  aad  brokan  bmUfnft  tbrrc  ? 

SItakiptan.  At  ytm  Lih*  i$. 
«ail  9(  WikdUTS  hatli  the   rralui  in 

Tb«  king's  grown  hankntpt,  like  a 

U.  RieAatd  II. 

Dainty  bits 

I  fibs,  bttt  hanUnml  the  wits.       Id. 

think  both  moral  and  judi- 

deadly  purpose,  ronspired  to 

laiMliac,  the  se«d  of  Abraham,  ma  on 

,  flattered  with  insafTtciont  and 

JfiilM.  Dottrmr,^.  of  Jhoprvt. 
a  prwt— inikm  atoQt, 
r'«  hMtkmml.  MmvtiL 

idinrs  and  oqdutfM  (MMtJay'd, 
I  mnkm  brake.  /^' 


no»Z.  There's  the  qaiateaieaao» 
The  soul  and  grand  clikir  of  my  wit. 
For  hv  (acconling  to  his  noble  nature) 
Will  not  be  known  \o  want,  though  he  do  want, 
And  will  bt)  bankrupted  so  much  the  sooner. 
And  make  the  subject  of  our  scnm  and  laiiuhtrr. 

Bfaumonl  ami  Flctehir. 
By  powerful  charms  of  gold  and  silver  led. 
The  Lombard  haithert,  and  the  'change  to  wane. 

Drj/den. 
Whole  droves  of  lenden  crowd  the  htm^ur't  door*. 
To  call  in  money.  td. 

lo  vaia  at  court  the  hankrupt  pleads  his  can^   . 
Hit  thankless  country  leaves  him  to  her  Ian  '<. 

Or  at  some  ianArr't  desk,  lice  many  mom^ 
Content  tr>  tell  chat  two  and  two  make  fonr. 
His  usime  had  stood  in  rity  annals  fair. 
And  prudent  dullness  mark'd  him  (or  a  mayV. 

ClfurehiU, 
Here  is  again  discovered  the  inhabitant  of  Chcap- 
Sid«,  whoM  head  cannot  keep  his  poetry  unniinsled 
will)  trade.      To  hinder   that  in^llectual   bankmytey , 
which  he  affects  lo  (ear,  he  will  erect  a  bank  fur  wit. 
Johmon't  Life  of  Biackmott. 
By  an  act  of  insolvency  all  pcrsous  who  arc  in  too 
low  a  way  uf  dealing  to  be  ha^krtqit*,  at  not  in  a  mer- 
cantile ttxtc  of  life,  are  discharged  from  all  suits  and 
imprisuumentt,  by  delivering  up  all  their  estate  and 
clTrcts.  BUtcktUme. 

That  hixnkrvptnf,  the  very  apprehension  of  which 
is  one  of  the  causes  assigned  for  tlie  fall  of  the  mo- 
natrhy,  was  the  capital  on  which  the  Froarh  repnblir 
opened  her  ualEc  with  the  world.  Bmke, 

Had  every  particular  6«iUtii^  company  alway*  ut> 
derstood,  and  attended  to  its  own  particular  interest, 
the  circulation  never  could  have  been  overstocked 
with  paper  money.  SmiiA's  Wtaltk  uf  A'atunu. 

1.  BANK,  Bankers,  Bamkiik;.  The  term 
bank  has  two  distinct  significalions;  one  in  refer- 
ence to  commerce^  implying  a  place  of  de|>osit  or 
stoie-house;  the  other  relating  to  geography  and 
rural  economy,  implying  an  elevation  of  the  eartii, 
either  natural  or  artificial;  and  either  below  or 
above  ilie  surface  of  the  water,  in  rivers  as  well 
as  in  the  ocean.  It  is  further  a  technical  t'^rra 
in  law;  ilie  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  law, 
whei\  sitting  in  judgment  collectively,  are  said  to 
sit  in  bank,  banque,  or  banco.  See  Jlbispru- 
DE.vce.  It  is  also  a  military  term,  denoting 
an  elevation  of  earth  within  the  parapet  of  a  for- 
tification, generally  between  two  and  thref  feel 
high,  or  more,  according  lo  the  height  of  llie 
parapet;  being  about  four  feet  and  a  half  lower 
than  Uie  lop  of  the  para|^ie(,  tlirce  feel  broad, 
ajceuded  at  intervals  by  steps,  by  which  the  gar- 
rison get  up  to  fire  on,  or  to  observe  ilie  proceed- 
ings of,  tlie  besiegers. 

2.  We  will  now  proceed  in  the  cndfavour  lo 
illustnie  the  term  bank,  in  conjunction  wiilt 
Itankers  and  banking,  as  referable  lo  commerce,  by 
showing,  1st,  the  probable  onginor  derivation  of 
the  term;  2nd,  the  origin  or  use,  and  n>iture  of 
banking  inAtitmiun;!;  3rd,  their  progreM,  pi!u.tjcj. 
and  pre»e4it  state,  t'  '  i*.  the  conitiuTCial 
world;  and  tth.  tht.  ind  <?flVci  on  iJk- 
social  ami  moral  i»-.-«.^..^,  awl  condiuoti  of 
mankind. 

3.  Bank,  in  its  present  application  as  a  con>- 
'nercial  lerni,  appeats  tu  kav«  had  its  origin  in 
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Italy,  where,  in  the  infancy  of  European  conw^ 
merce,  the  Jews  were  wom  to  assemble  in  the 
market-places  of  the  pnnci|>al  cities  ami  towns, 
seated  on  beiiclies,  rea'ly  to  lend  money ;  first  on 
the  reputation  and  wntlen  bond  or  acknowledg- 
ment, singly  or  jointly,  of  Iwrrowers;  but  (as 
will  be  more  fully  show tihtreaftpri,  as  there  is  in 
the  lending  and  borrov^mg  of  money  an  immuta- 
ble tendency  to  demoralise  and  deran;;e  society, 
confidence  and  reputation  soon  became  mere  bye- 
words;  and,  instead  of  bonds  and  wntteii  ol)liga- 
tioDS,  money  wa»  only  lent  upon  the  security  of 
commodity  or  produce,  hy  which  localised 
places  of  deposit  or  storing  became  necessary ; 
and  hence,  banking,  in  its  origin,  bore  an  ana- 
logy to  our  present  system  of  tiawnbroking; 
while  the  term  bank  is  supposetl  to  have  been 
denved  from  the  benches  and  tables  in  the  mar- 
ket-places, at  which  the  money-lenders  used  to 
transact  tlieir  business;  the  Italian  wonl  banco, 
signifying  a  bench,  derived  probably  from  the 
fJreek  word  rpartZa,  signifying  both  a  bench 
and  a  table,  as  does  also  the  Spanish  word 
banco;  in  reference  to  which  tlie  mooey-lcnden 
obtained  the  name  of  benchers  or  bankers;  the 
Jews  of  Lombardy  being  among  the  ^rst  people 
in  Western  Europe  who  carried  into  practice  the 
principle  of  lending  money  on  the  security  of 
roramodiiy ;  their  repositories  partially  obtained 
the  name  of  Lombara-houses. 

4.  The  Lombards  were  a  Scandinavian  tribe, 
who  first  fii;ure  in  history  about  the  year  378  ;  hut 
it  was  not  till  568  that  they  established  ihemselves 
in  Italy ;  at  which  period  they  made  Pavia  the 
capital  of  their  kingdom.  It  must  have  been, 
therefore,  siihsequent  to  this  period  that  bnnk- 
iug  luHlitulions  assumed  any  thing  like  a  [.ermu- 
nenl  character.  Lending  and  borrowing,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  prevailed  in  ail  ages,  or  long 
before  the  intervention  of  money,  to  facilitate  the 
interchange  of  commodities;  and  in  all  ages,  as  in 
the  present  day,  appears  to  have  been  productivft 
of  extortion  and  social  deranjremerit :  see  the 
Mosaic  code.  Exodus,  ch.  xxii.  v.  14  and  22, 
and  Deuteronomy,  ch.  xxiv,  v.  6  and  10,  and  by 
the  nairative  of  St.  Matthew,  ch.  xxi,  v,  12,  it 
will  be  seen  that  tables  in  the  market  or  public 
pliL'ei  were  in  use  in  his  day,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  money-lenders. 

!>.  The  restless  disposition  of  the  l^mbirds 
tended  to  excite  a  spirit  of  activity  and  enterprise 
throujjhout  all  the  Italian  slates;  by  whicli  the 
people  of  those  countries  became  the  merchants 
r>r  distributors  of  the  prwluds  of  Asia  over  all 
the  western  and  northern  parts  of  r.urupe.  It 
was  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  after 
tlie  AluhommedMns  had  obtained  possession  of 
Egypt,  that  the  chief  depot  of  the  products  of 
the  east  wai  transferred  from  Alexandria  to  Con- 
sianttDople,  and  afterwards  »o  Venice,  dtat  com- 
merce began  to  resolve  itself  into  a  more  regu- 
lar system  than  bad  ever  before  been  pracii«e<l,  and 
a  n>et!io<lit.it  ami  deMiotislMtive  order  of  keeping 
Accounts  was  dfvi*ed  anl  adupu-il.  See  Hook- 
%t>,rris*i.  This,  in  iht;  proijrf^ss  of  time,  ^bcited 
n,;w  ideas  on  the  economy  of  payment;  and 
tiliout  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the 
b,,nk  of  \  ciitee,  bo  long  celebrated  throughout 
tlite  comiuerctkl  world,  and  which  may  be  regard- 


ed as  the  foundation  of  the  present  ^ 
bankin?,  was  established  ;  and  riad  theol 
of  the  bank  of  Venice  been  confined  to ' 
timate  object  of  facilitating  comr 
change,  itt  socialising  capabilities 
rendered  it  worthy  of  the  celebrity  itj 
enjoyed;  but,  whdst  the  principles  of 
nomy  are  entitled  to  the  highest 
It  seems  to  have  been  established  IQ 
with  a  view  to  political  oggr^ndiMB 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  its 
been  pprverted  to  the  worst  of  pur 

6.  It  was  tlie  desolating  system  of 
sades,  and  not  the  socialiamg  principle  I 
tating  commercial  interchange,  which ) 
the  bank  of  Venice.  Hiie  first  crusade  4) 
from  tlie  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  under  dl 
ces  of  Pope  Urban  tlie  Second,  in  id 
from  the  ascendancy  and  influence  w| 
\  enetians,  by  their  extensive  commerri^ 
course,  had  then  acquired  over  ereryl 
Western  Asia  and  Kuroj>e,  they  beq 
principal  ai^^ents  of  the  crusaders,  as  w^ 
wealthy  individinds  who  embarked  in  t| 
▼alrous  exploits  as  for  tlie  several  goW 
to  which  they  respectively  belonged.  "" 
of  extortion,  so  likely  to  result  from 
tern,  excited  the  cupidity  and  aTtni 
Venetian  senate,  which  led,  in  11 76, 
1157,  to  the  esUiblishment  of  the 
the  authority  and  pretended 
slate,  the  crusading  agency  previous! 
rested  exclusively  with  individuals. 

7.  The  original  subscription  fiind  of 
^'enice  was  2,000,000  Venetian  dtical^ 
£433,333 ;  but,  by  a  solemn  edict  of 
the  whole  trading  community  of  the 
were  compelled  to  deposit  their 
bank,  with  which  a  credit  was  ojieneil 
deposit  made,  which  could  only  be  _ 
able  for  transfer,  so  that  not  ooly  the 
capital  but  also  the  aggregate  amount  of 
sits  resolved  themselves  into  a  nationtl 
whole  amount  of  die  intrm.<iic  mooey, 
and  deposited,  having  been  appbed 
nate  towards  aiding  the  views  of  the 
and  other  external  purposes,  an  ide; 
or  mere  denomination  of  amount 
created  to  iidjust  the  operations  of 
interchange. 

8.  Whether  the  tmnsfers  at  the  b« 
early  period  of  its  estnhlishnieni  reqw 
sonal  attendance,  as  is  th,'  i7t<.,'  ir^  tn 
the  national  debt-stork  <  of 
ui  the  present  d.iy  ;  i:  r  HR 
written  orders  corrc'<]>onding  to  the  ch« 
present  English  prartice  of  bank 
appear :  but,  be  thut  as  it  iniijht, 
in  the  social  economy  of  titc  sltt* 
the  agio  or  difference  between  th« 
and  traosfemblK  iimount»  »l  (lie 
the  rate  of  thirty  jfci  cent.  Vtl 
insidious  and  illtMive  njiture  of 
tli«t  the  bunk  iniii<i».»etl  in  populi 
tiun  tn  the  extent  of  the  ueruigaa^ 
ensued;  the  iocot" '■'-"•■>"•-  *''"*qurBtly 
in  the  minor  tnin  commcN 
OS  on  occasionx  of  '  i  «tningm 
money  to  defray  the  eapeuam  of  ~ 
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time  lo  ll»c  bank  paying  out 

'  su^  was  tilt?  influx  of  money, 
sading  annamentit  brought  from  all 
lerii  Europe,  thai  after  the  system 
Bymenus  in  money  was  practised, 
dways  exceeded  the  demands. 
Sr  jwriod,  when  the  \'cnetians  ihem- 
[  tTUsadcr*  againfit  the  Turks,  the 
lund  of  the  bank  was  in(reas<>d  to 
^  ducats ;  the  whole  of  wliich  was 
by  the  senate,  to  aid  them  in  their 
'warfare  ;  and,  as  previously  stated, 
le  whole  period  of  its  career,  it  was 
ruroent  of  aggression  in  aid  of  jtoli- 
bement ;  yet  such  was  the  fortuity 
ices,  and,  for  several  centuries  having 
I  integrity  does  not  appear  ever  to 
uestioned  ;  tlie  derangements  occa- 
Ik  fluctuation  of  the  agio  led  ulti- 
I  edict  of  the  senate,  fixing  it  at 
ent^  at  which  rate  it  continued  up 
of  the  extinction  of  tlie  republic  in 
VICE. 

>  fourteenlli  century  die  Genoese 
I  the  Venetians  in  their  commerce, 
m  bank  was  established  at  (lenoa ; 
^Avonible  local  position  of  Venice 
it  an  undiminished  |)olitical  impor- 
lltbough  the  Genoese  were  very 
iheir  comniercial  career,  their  bank, 
^lat  of  \'cnice,  wa?;  an  insignificant 
I'f  it  nevertbelesis  was  enabled,  in  the 
ury,  to  advance  considerable  sums 
[  other  govctmDeals;  but  in  1751  it 

insolvent  to  a  very  considerable 
Id  1 7HH  the  establishment  was  finally 
i  broken  up  by  Buonaparte. 
tiler  progress  appears  to  have  been 
'(bmuuioo  of  banking  institutions, 
t  discovery  by  the  Tortoi^ese,  in 
IMsnge  lo  Asia  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
even  then,  more  than  a  century 
fi!  another  bank  was  established. 
CommeDcement  of  the  seventeenth 
I  Amsterdam  had  become  the  chief 
^pcuo  commerce,  that  a  bank  was 
city  in  1(309;  and,  as  the  cir- 
Iftl  to,  and  tlie  conduct  which 
tion  of  thi<i  bank,  ap|K'ar  to 

ly  coiiiiTiercial  and  social,  von!  of 
e  and  political  influence,  and  irs 

tijilly  d liferent  from  citJier  those 
Lomiiin.  il  merits  the  ntosl  ample 
if  li  of  Its  syHem   on  our 

nlion  on  Uie  part  of  ttie 

Zf  in  Its  vcotiomy,  rv^iulves  itself 
tinct  onier*  of  practice,  viz.  1.  of 
'  ff  and  Bgrnry  ;  2.  of  discount, 
( itrtibition  :  a 
■re,  be  formed 
itli'.-t  ^11 V  <jn'  <>i  these  orders  of 
»trly,  or  two,  or  all  collectively ; 
«f  them  ivre  liable  to  be  made 
ntsion  by  [>ariial  upplication, 
impolitic  and  bad  purposes  : 
id^tiun  of  ilir;  deuiU  of  each 
will  apfiear  h<-reaftx-r  (see 
being  exhibited  tii  tiiiS 


place,  lliat  the  distinctive  cliatacter  of  the  bank 
of  Amsterdam  may  be  the  better  umlCrstood. 

13.  Tlie  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  the 
establislimg  of  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  were  the 
great  variety  of  clipped  and  debased  coins  which 
its  extensive  commerce,  at  the  close  of  tlie  six- 
teenth and  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  brought  into  that  city.  Tlie  constaiU 
variations  of  value  of  these  coins  occa.sioned  con- 
tinual disputes  and  inconveni«^nces  m  tlie  suljust- 
ment  of  jayments,  more  especially  so  in  the 
payment  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange  ;  to  obviiiie 
these  disputes  and  inconveniences,  it  was,  that 
the  bank  was  established  in  1607,  on  the  legiti- 
mate and  social  principle  of  deposit,  transfer,  and 
agency  ;  die  security  of  the  deposits  being  t^n- 
ranteed  by  the  corporation  of  tlie  city,  by  whom 
its  managers  were  appointe^l,  and  who  thereby 
constituted  themselves  the  agents  of  the  establish- 
ment; the  expenses  of  which,  and  its  manage- 
ment, being  defrayed  by  fees  on  opening  of 
accounts,  transfers,  &c.  This  system  or  practice 
of  liaiikmg,  it  will  be  seen,  requires  no  sub- 
scribed or  fixed  capital. 

14.  The  bank  of  Amsterdam  received  coirw  of 
all  descriptions  at  a  fixed  value,  according  lo 
tlieir  weight  and  fineness,  deducting  an  amount 
equal  to  the  expense  of  coinage  into  the  staudanj 
coin  of  Holland ;  not  that  the  various  coins  so 
paid  in  should  Tie  converted  into  standard  coins, 
l)ut  that  a  credit  should  he  placed  on  the  bank 
books  to  such  an  amount,  after  the  seignora^^e 
and  fees  had  been  deducted ;  the  amount  so 
credited  then  constituted  bank-money.  It  was 
in  tlie  next  place  enacted,  that  all  payments  of 
600  guilders,  =:  to  £.12.  10?.,  in  amount,  and 
upwards,  whether  on  internal  or  foreign  arcotini, 
should  be  made  in  bank  money ;  and  as  these 
regulations  immediately  occasioneil  an  au'io  or 
difference  of  value  between  bank-money  and 
current  money,  it  as  imnie<^liately  became  com- 
pulsory on  the  part  of  every  man  of  business 
eitlier  to  open  an  account  at  the  bank,  or  to  sub- 
ject  himself  to  the  caprice  of  a  fluctuating  agio, 
to  enable  him  lo  make  his  payment  through  tlie 
medium  of  those  who  had  an  account. 

15.  The  distin>  tion  between  the  practice  of 
the  bank  of  Amsterdam  and  the  bank  of  Venice, 
is  this,  viz.  Tliat  the  bank  of  Venice  appropriated 
ith  siiljAcribed  capital,  as  well  as  part  of  its  de- 
posits, to  external  purposes,  and  created  an  id«-al 
sura  by  means  of  transfers  to  a  corresponding 
amount,  whereby  to  adjust  the  internal  payments 
of  the  public  ;  whilst  the  bank  of  Amstenlam 
retains  its  deposits  within  tlie  walls  nf  itv  uw*i 
establishment ;  and  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
practxe  of  the  bank  of  England,  that  will  be 
found  to  present  additional  featuns  of  practice 
de.servin,4  the  utmost  possible  attention,  as  well 
in  reference  to  a  com(Kirison  with  the  practice  of 
the  banks  of  \  enicii  and  of  Anisunlam,  as  for  the 
influence  and  eifccts  of  its  own  o;)craiions  upon 
the  general  interests  of  the  country  at  large. 

16.  In  adilitidii  tn  the  lrans.lctions  of  the  bank 
of  Aitiiiterdam,  as  detailed  in  sect.  14,  the  bunk 
also  gives  credit  on  Hi  tiooks  upon  de|K)sit«  of 
gold  and  silver  bullion,  at  the  nte  of  live  per 
cent,  below  the  mint  price  of  the  bullion.  In 
making  these  deposits,  which  are  made  more  fui 
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lafe  keepinift  and  tin-  view  of  resening  them  for 
urlicles  of  mRrc!>an<lis«.*,  llian  for  conversion 
into  coin,  llie  hank  g-niniD  a  rcnipicf,  recti  pi,  or 
warrant,  tntitling  llic  hohfer  to  take  out  the  bul- 
lion a;j^in  at  any  time  within  six  months,  upon 
transferring  to  the  bank  an  amount  of  bank  mo- 
Q^y  equal  to  that  for  which  credit  had  been 
given  in  its  books  when  the  deposit  was  made, 
and  upoTj  payini(  one-fourlli  per  cent,  for  the 
keeping,  if  tlie  deposit  was  in  silver,  and  one- 
half  per  cont.  if  it  was  tn  gold  ;  the  recipice  ex- 
pressing, that  in  default  of  such  ]iaynient,  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  six  months,  the  be- 
nefit of  the  recipice  becomes  forfeited  to  the 
l>ank,  while  the  amount  credited  against  the  de- 
posit resolve*  into  bank-money  ;  leaving  a  profit 
to  the  bank  proportionate  to  the  diiference  be- 
tween five  per  cent,  below  the  mint  price,  and  the 
value  of  the  bullion  in  tlie  market. 

17.  This  3ix»cies  of  deposits  arc,  in  the  first 
instance,  more  generally  made  when  the  mercan- 
tile price  of  bullion  is  so  far  below  the  mint 
price  as  to  become  an  article  of  speculation,  and 
tlie  profits  to  the  bank  upon  this  branch  of  its 
business  are  considerable,  by  the  forfeiture  of 
some  of  the  recipices  ;  but  more  particularly  so 
from  the  frequent  renewals.  The  creditors  of  the 
bank,  in  bank-money,  and  the  holders  of  reci- 
pices, are  regarded  by  the  bunk  as  two  distinct 
classes  of  creditors  :  hence  the  creditor  in  bank- 
money,  having  no  recipice,  cannot  draw  out  bul- 
lion witliout  first  going  to  market  to  buy  a  recipice, 
nor  can  the  holder  of  a  recipice  draw  out  his 
bullion,  in  the  event  of  his  having  sold  the  bank- 
money  assigned  to  him  on  making  the  deposit, 
without  first  going  into  the  market  to  repurchase 
bank  money,  and  reassigning  the  same  to  the  bank. 

18.  In  a  city  of  extensive  and  complicated 
commercial  interchange,  like  Amsterdam,  these 
"egulations  of  the  bank  necessaiily  occasion  con- 
tinued demands  for  both  bank-money  and  bullion, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  system  of  jobbing  and  trick, 
precisely  similar  to  the  jobbing  and  tricking  in 
time  bargains  upon  the  stock  exchange  in 
London^  and  at  one  period  the  agio  was  wont 
to  iiuciuate  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent.  To  keep  it 
within  certain  bounds,  however,  the  bank  of 
Amsterdam  resolved  at  all  times  to  gnmt  100  of 
bank  for  105  of  current  money  ;  or  rather  to  sell 
book-money  at  an  agio  of  5  per  cent.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  resolution,  the  agio  was  prevented 
ever  exceeding  that  rate;  and  tlie  fluctuation  now 
•cldom  exceeds  2^  ^icr  cent,  between  1|  and  4. 

10.  In  addition  to  the  seignorage  deducted  on 
;1rst  opening  an  account  with  the  bank  in  monev, 
see  sect.  14,  a  fee  of  ten  guilders,  ~  to  17s.  6(1., 
is  also  charged ;  and  for  every  renewed  account, 
3  guilders  3  stiverii;  for  every  transfer,  5  sii- 
Tcrs,  =  3d.  ^  of  a  penny,  and  in  order  to  dis- 
courage a  multiplicity  of  small  transactions,  if 
the  transfer  is  for  le.^  tlian  .100  guilders,  the 
charge  is  six  stivers;  fur  neglecting  to  balance  uc- 
counti  regularly  twice  a-year,  a  fine  of  twenty- 
five  guiiden  is  exacted;  and  inciscof  atttiuplin^ 
to  overdraw  an  account,  a  Ciiw  of  3  per  cent,  on 
tlie  sum  so  attempit-d  to  l>e  overdrawn  iti  ulso 
levied,  in  addition  to  setung  aside  thn  order. 
'Hiese  several  fees,  fines,  and  di.durtions  for 
veignoragv,  together  with  the  profit-i  which  uci-a- 
aiooally  arise  by    the    sale  of   bank-money,  to 


maintain  an  equilihrium  in  the  agio,  and  (hel 
feiture  of  bulliuu  recipices,  pro«luce  a  cc 
ble  revenue  to  tlie  city,  over  and  abow 
suffices  to  defray  tlie  expense*  of  the  i 
meat-     Public  utility,  however,  and  bc 
was  tlie  original,  and  up  to  thistime,  has< 
the  ruling  object  of  the  establishfflt>nt,aod 
venue  derived  from  it  is  the  natural  result 
in^-ariable  rule  of  practice,  »*hich,  whetherl 
best  that  can  be  deviseil  or  rot,  its  certaintyf 
impartiality  has  obtained  for  it  the  sanction 
confidence  of  all  who  have  been  concerned 

20.  How  far  the  system  or  practice  of  liu 
hank  of  Amsterdam  approximate*  to  p*"rf*-i-tirk'« 
or  utility  will  more  fully  appear  as  w. 
to  illustrate  the  various  practices  of  bar 
Kngland,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
direction  of  the  bank  of  Amslenlam  is  vt*t« 
four  reigning  burgo-racislers  (atdermen),  • 
changed  every  year.     Kach  new   sot  of 
masters,  on  induction  to  their  charge^ 
ducted  to  the  bank,  insptxl  die  dej 
pace  them  with  the  books,  and  ackr 
same  upon   oath,  drlivering  it  over  at 
of  the  year  wiih  the  same  formal  solemnity) 
set  which  succeeds;  and  highly  to  the  cnitif 
the  corporate  body  of  the  city  of  AnutrrbBi 
both  in  its  collective,  and  in  tU  individual  cip- 
city,  in  reference  to  the  direction   of  the  1 
not  only  has  no  malversation  been  pro««d,  I 
no  imputation  ever  brought  against  them ;  I 
have  the  political  convulsions,  by  which  Holli 
has  at  times  been  surrounded,  and  in  whii' 
has  been  involved,   ever  induced  the  buok  ^ 
swerve  from  the  strict  rule  of  its  established 
latiuns ;  and  such  has  ever  been  the  conf 
in  the  integrity  of   its  director,  that  it  bu* 
times  been  the  depositary  of  the  money  tnBB* 
of  the  optUent  individuals  of  surrounding  itittt- 

21.  Of  the  extent  of  the  depo5iU  of  the  W 
of  Amsterdam  at  different  [H^riods,  tbe  iafei^ 
tion  is  very  imperfect ;  it  may,  at  times,  pnAll^ 
have  amounted  to  a  sum  e<jual  to  firi,  Ot ' 
seven  millions  sterling,  and  probably  mcw» l*j 
on  an  average  they  probably  have  not,  it  | 
periods,  nor  do  not  at  the  present  time, 
three  to  four  millions,  of  from  iortfl 
millions  of  guilders. 

22.  As  commerce  t^ 
north  of  Europe,  bank-  wfiH 
Liblished  in  different  pan^  (M  v/i  rm^i-.v,  bi<l 
were  none  that  obtained  any  great  ceMi^ 
except  those  of  Ham''-"-  '  ""I  NuauViiC 
That  of  Hamburgh  wil-  i  in  tCll,  • 
principles,  and  for  objc.  ,  crydaM^ 
to  those  of  Amsterdam,  vii.  tJio$e  uf 
transfer-agency  and  public  utdity.  la 
coin  the  depositi  are  made  in  silver ' 
given  fineness,  against  which  credits  «r 
cither  for  transfer,  or  for  wjihdrav 
at  pleasure,  8ub'!*>ct  only  to  a  tnAmg 


deposit,  or 
of  llie  bank  •  ■ 
simple,  than  in  u  m 

(uouuctive  of  great 
uis  inamt:iino<l  nit  r 
pcnscs  of  iw  mai! 

COntiuUf  In  I  .      r!.  : 

siiniliir 


The  {bumI 

18  less  fbmuLiiidi 
.\m»ierdam;  «od, 
adv.intasre   to 
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Tnidk  fnwrtl,   Davomt,   in  ini3,  a  part  of 
^iAkh  wti*  MStoreil  by  the  Bouibon  government 
■lthe|)6KCofl815. 
ii.    In   1A3A   the   bank  of  Rotterdam  was 

ulation*  somewhat  different 
<  itlier  Amsterdam  or  Iluni- 
inciple  of  deposits,  transfer, 


oldiliitMi!. 
mdctiafT 

ttJagracy. 

H.  Abor' 

hbfdbnt, 


i'^ 


•  '»H  or  seventh  decenary  of  tlie 
rt  individual  of  tlie  name  of 

^  .  ilm,  establishe<l  a  bank  for 
(ktpurpctics  of  exchange,  discount,  and  circula- 
te; Ihiil  is,  he  bought  and  sold  bills  of  exchange, 
bBftnooey  at  interest,  and  issued  notes,  which 
htaatt  A  circubtitig  medium,  or  token  of  inter- 
e^pm,  for  the  amount  they  represented ;  na- 
tuwf  fnoMgtj,  althnuffh  Palmsnat  originally 
pae<      "  . .   great  resources,  derange- 

•>!  ii-nt  s<xm  overtook  him, but 

indaUM  v^iin  nis  nuuous  of  ideal  wealth,  he  ap- 
fMto  tbe  kijig,  Charles  XI.,  whom  he  induced 
■  btOQflW  bis  patron  in  the  formation  of  a  royal 
teak,  aliicht  under  I^almahnt's  directions,  soon 
tMMd  a  general  confidence;  and,  in  1688, 
iil&MCltOD  was  transferred  to  tlie  assembly  of 
ii  MM  of  the  kingdom,  tlie  king  declaring 
haalf,  and  his  successors,  protectors  of  the 
talk,  but  ivnuuncing  all  interference  in  the  dis- 
md  tK  the  money.  The  states  being  tlius 
whftd  guannttes,  proprietors,  and  directors, 
■itltdke  Rfgulatiuns  which  they  established,  tfie 
^■k  UcaiDv  a  bank  of  deposit,  discount,  and 
HWlfctWm.  Depositors  were  allowed  interest  at 
AtMiaf  d  per  cent. ;  and  the  deposits,  together 
*Mb  MIB  of  circulation,  appropriated  to  dis- 
^■i^  on  eoUateral  Kcuritiet,  at  the  rate  of  8 
fWOBL  The  king's  rerenues  were  also  depo- 
■M  M  iIm  bank  free  of  interest.  'l*he  iustitulion 
Mmhidy  became  popular,  and  all  who  had 
<V|ii*l  taaaejf  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 

r«d  il  into  the  bank,  so  tliat,  by  tlie  close  of 
Oantf,  the  interest  on  deposits  had  been 
PVMiiely  reduced  from  6  to  2  per  cent.,  and 
(■ocoaiits  from  8  to  3  per  cenL 

^  lake  all  irutitutions  founded  on  specula- 
tolDOQ^lIrt,  the  bank  of  Stockholm  waj»  soon 
4innl  locxpenence  a  reverse  of  fortune,  and 
^NcoiBi  an  lajtroment  of  political  perversion. 
w duTtirottf  exploits  of  Charles  \II.  led  to 
Mtft  a  dnin  of  the  intrinsic  resources  of  the 
kMk,  dsnng  the  four  years,  ITU— 1717,  the 
'  flf  the  king's  residence  in  Turkey,  after 
of  Pultowa,  and  when  the  corrupt 
Ooerli:  was  minister  of  tinancc, 
rvtinues  usually  deposited  with  the 
unrquil  to  d'tscharge  even  the  in- 
If  ite  towards  any  repay- 

THb  til  of  the   resources,  and 

bttnk,  k'lJ  to  the  mortgaging  of  other 
of  ibe  crown,  and  a  declaration  on  the 
kiai;,  thai  no  further  drain  should  be 
QpOB  ih€  bank  until  its  resources  and  credit 
t_u,  — t^red  :  these  measures  produced  a 
■■rt.  ■   in  favor  of  the  crt^lit  of  the 

(■■i  ,  -  --  ..  i^rovcd  only  temporary,  until  un 
of  tne  minister  Uocru  unexpectedly 
alt  i!heditpofabte  wealth  of  the  kingdom 

lie  rlecbratioa  and  resolve  of  tlie 
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king  to  restore  the  rcsourcps  and  credit  of  the 
bank  were  adhered  to,  it  deprived  Goertz  of  the 
adequate  fiands  to  carry  on  his  political  ir>- 
trigues,  and  to  supply  the  king  with  suflicient 
mean;  to  maintain  his  regul  importance  ;  under 
these  circumstances,  he  resorted  first  to  fines  and 
penalties,  and  ultimately  to  a  species  of  confis- 
cation, by  demanding  all  tlie  plate,  jewels,  and 
coin  in  the  kingdom  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal, 
for  whii.h  he  gave  copper  tokens,  represtmni^- 
nincty-siv  times  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  mLt.il, 
(paper  money  in  effect.)  This  measure  led  all 
tliosc  who  possessed  such  disposable  means  to 
confide  in  tne  royal  pledge,  ntther  than  yield  to 
the  exactitjn  of  CJoerlz.  And  they  consequently 
in  secret  conveyed  all  their  treasure  to  the  bank. 
Goertz,  chagrined  at  being  thus  disappointed!,  ap- 
plied to  the  king  and  advincd  him  to  seize  all  the 
treasure  deposited  in  the  bank ;  but  the  king 
refu.sed  to  comply,  and  prohibited  Goertz  from 
even  making  any  proposal  on  the  subject,  con- 
trary to  tlie  pledge  which  he  had  solemnly 
made. 

27.  This  decision  of  the  king  reinstated  cort- 
fidence  in,  and  fully  re-established,  the  rcsotirces 
and  credit  of  the  bank,  so  that  on  the  declaration 
of  waragain'st  Russia, in  l74l,ihobank  presented 
tlie  king  with  a  donation  of  100,OtX>  Swedish 
silver  dollars,  equal  to  about  7GO0,  and  sjjp- 
plied  another  500,000  dollars,  as  a  loan  witliout 
interest,  and  subsequently  to  that  period  it  fre- 
quently advanced  considerable  sums  to  the 
crown,  and  to  tlie  hoard  of  manufactures  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  states. 

28.  The  resources  and  credit  of  the  bank 
being  thus  re-established,  it  was  divided  mto 
two  departments,  l4rne  and  wexrl,  or  loan,  und 
exchange  banks;  the  former  corrt'spondiiig  in 
its  practice  with  the  practice  orig^iually  Kstab- 
lished  in  Lombardy,  (see  KCt.  3.)  and  precisely 
similar  in  principle  to  the  practice  of  pawn- 
broking  in  Kngland  at  the  present  day.  Whilst 
the  practice  of  the  wexel  or  exchange  bank,  is 
that  of  deposit,  discount,  and  circulation.  The 
loan  bank  lends  money  on  gold  and  silver  bul- 
lion, copper,  and  its  *»wn  stock,  to  their  full 
value,  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  and  on  three- 
fourths  of  the  value  of  iron,  at  the  sjirae  raio  of 
interest ;  and  on  lands  and  houses  at  the  rate  of 
six  per  cent,  four  for  interest,  and  two  as  a 
sinking  fund,  until  the  whole  sum  advanced  ih 
repaid.  Jewels  were  at  one  time  advanc<-d 
upon,  but  the  bank  having  once  been  defrauded  t" 
a  considerable  extent  by  them,  re&dUed  iievei 
again  to  make  advances  on  those  articles. 

29.  The  wexel  or  exchange  Iwnk  receive* 
money  on  deposit,  for  which  it  allows  \vto  ^wr 
cent,  and  issues  notes,  with  which,  together  with 
its  deposits,  it  discounts  bills  of  exchange ;  tins 
practice,  which  i»  the  one  originally  pursued  by 
Palmshut,  (see  sect.  24.)  involves  nsk,  and  leads 
to  certain  loss  ;  the  issuing  of  notes,  having  no 
intrinsic  value,  siutains  the  Iohs  as  long  as  the 
notes  retain  confidence ;  but  when  that  foils,  de 
rangeroent  necessarily  ensues,  all  this  befell  the 
wexel  or  exchange  bank  of  Stockholm,  within 
the  short  space  of  twenty-five  years ;  arid  in  17C0 
the  liank  was  on  the  verge  uf  bankruptcy  and 
final  dissolution,  when,  by  the  int>^er«?n>  e  of  the 
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9^{|J^s,  a  loan  of  three  millions  of  rix  dollars, 
equul  to  about  i.'700,000,  was  raised  to  liquidate 
tlie  excess  of  notes  iti  circulation ;  since  the 
period  of  1766  successive  regulations  hnve  been 
resorleil  to,  to  preserve  the  credit  of  the  bank, 
and  a  comtnitlee,  composed  of  a  certain  number 
of  persons  from  each  of  the  three  states  of  the 
kingdom,  viz.  the  nobles,  clergy  and  burgheis, 
haj  been  appointed,  to  inspect  trtetinially  the 
general  state  of  the  bank  and  its  accounts. 

30.  Under  the  guardianship  of  the  States,  the 
wexel  bank  of  Stockholm  retains  its  place  ainong 
the  other  institutions  of  the  kingdom,  but  it  has 
no  importance  externally,  nor  does  the  extent  of 
its  operations  equal  the  operations  of  several  pri- 
vate banking  t'<it'.iblishmenLs  in  some  of  the  pro- 
vincial tunns  in  Kn<rland ;  it  is  the  various  kimls 
of  practice  of  banking,  however,  and  not  tine 
extent  of  the  operations,  which  most  demand 
attention  ;  and  on  that  ground  it  is,  that  the  bank 
r>i  Stockholm  has  here  been  enlarged  upon,  much 
beyond  what  the  extent  of  its  operations  would 
otherwise  have  rendered  necessary. 

31.  Hank  of  KNOi.ANn. — We  now  come,  in 
order  of  time,  to  treat  of  the  bank  of  England ; 
an  establishment,  whetl»er  considered  with  respect 
to  the  magnitude  of  its  opemtions,  or  its  intlufnce 
U}K)n  the  social  relations  of  muiikind^  without 
a  parallel  in  history  ;  and  from  the  period  of  its 
foundation,  but  more  especially  since  tlie  period 
of  1793,  it  has  become  so  interwoven  with  the 
government,  and  the  collective  interests  of  the 
nation,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  treat  of  one, 
without  entering  largely  into  the  details  of  the 
other.  We  will  endeavour,  however,  to  confine 
our  elucidation  of  the  bank,  as  far  as  it  is  con* 
nectcd  with  Uie  government  and  the  nation,  as 
much  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  those  cir- 
cumstances of  the  nation,  in  which  the  character 
and  interests  of  the  bank  have  been  more  imme- 
diately involved. 

32.  Although  by  its  peculiar  constitution,  and 
terms  of  its  charter,  as  well  as  in  all  t!»e  details 
of  its  practice,  the  bank  of  England  appears  to  be 
an  independent  trading  company,  aud  altlioun^h 
its  operations  combine  all  the  various  kinds  of 
practice  in  banking  (except  the  original  one,  of 
lending  money  on  pledges,)  viz.  exchange,  de- 
posit, transfer,  discount,  agency,  and  circulation, 
uiid  each  and  all  of  these,  on  a  more  extended 
srale  thtin  ever  was,  or  jierhaps  ever  will  Iw*, 
practised  in  any  oUicr  esiabtishuienl,  it  ts,  and 
ever  bos  been,  from  its  foundation,  materially 
connected  with  all  the  financial  operations  bt 
the  government,  and  partakes  therefore  far  more 
of  a  political  than  of  a  commercial  character.  This 
indeed  has  been  considered  by  some  writers 
.Mid  financiers  an  alarming  excrescence  on  both 
our  commercial  and  political  systems.  But  wc 
proceed  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  its  career. 

33.  Jt  appears  to  the  writer  of  this  paper 
that  insteacl  of  desir.ibleness  and  necessity 
diculing  itH  origin,  and  iastead  of  being  founded 
like  the  hank  of  Amsterdam  (see  sort.  It)  on 
the  broad  and  social  basis  of  public  convenience 
and  public  utility,  ihe  origin  of  the  bank  of 
KiigUnd  was  a  mere  project,  which  fuituilous 
rin:un].slances  alone  have  hitherto  proUxted 
in    an     uiie?|K'cicd     moiiDer       I'he     original 


projector  of  this  memorable  insiift 
Mr.W.  Paterson,  who,  ;ifler  numerous  app 
on  the  subject  to  the  pnvy  council,  ^ 
succeeded  in  the  the  year  1653,  itt  ^ 
its  consent  to  tlie  project,  and  an  act, 
tilh  William  and  Mary,  c.  20,  lor  Rr| 
tlieir  Muje>ties  severa.  rates  and  dutl 
tonnage  of  ships  and  vessels,  and  upont 
aud  other  liouors,  for  securing  certaiii 
pences  and  advantages  in  the  said  act,ni 
to  duch  persons  as  shall  voluntarily  adv 
sum  of  £1,500,000  towards  carrying  oO 
against  France!  Section  19th  of  tfie  ( 
enacts  that  *  Their  Majesties  may  make 
sioners  take  subscriptions  for  £l  ,200,001 
sum  of  £100,000  to  be  annually  approp 
the  subscribers;'  and  by  section  20th  it 
ther  enacted  that,  'Their  Majesties  may 
rules  for  transferring,  and  make  tlie  subs 
corporation  by  the  name  of  *Tlie  govel 
company  of  the  bank  of  England." 

34.  Under  die  auUiority  of  the  afore 
subscriptions  were  immediately  entered  I 
before  the  1st  of  Jan.  1694,  ilie  whole  t 
subscribed,  and  on  the  27th  of  July, 
year,  the  charter  of  incorporation  was  e 
its  duration  being  limited  to  eleven  yl 
from  the  1st  of  August,  1694,  to  the  Isl « 
1703,  al^er  which  date  the  corporation  Wf 
minable  upon  twelve  months  notice,  ao^ 
ment  of  tlie  £1,200,000  advanced.  ^  ~ 
(1694),  tlie  rate  of  interest  was  6 
annum  ;  but  by  the  terras  of  the 
above  £1,200,000,  the  corporation 
8  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  £4000  [ 
management,  or  trouble  of  transfe 
portioning  tlie  interest  amoog  (hs 
subscribers. 

35.  Such  were  the  circumstan 
the  origin  of  the  bank  of  Engla 
which  it  will  be  seen  bear  any 
circumstances  and  origin  of  die 
Amsterdam,  Hamburgh,  orStockholi 
we  proceed  further  in  exhibiting 
the  bank  of  England,  it  may  be 
what  the  state  and  practice  of 
land  was,  prior  to  the  formation  of  I 
ment ;  and  when  the  eirtu luting 
country  was  exclusively  meullic. 
])eriod  of  England  carrying  on  ao 
merce,  when   she    recei>e«il    from 
Germany  almost  eveiv  species  of ) 
trxchange  for  grain  and  wool,  and 
tions  of  the  soil  and  mines,  Ecg 
her  loan  banks,  or  I>ombard  hous 
money  on  pledges  (see  sect.  3),  be 
logy  of  Lombard-street,  in  th« 
Hoyal  Exchange,  in  London.    At  i 
nenod  the  goldsmiths  became  the ' 
merely  as  jilaces  of  dejKisit  or  safej 
af\en\anis  for  disc-ouni ;  and  for 
century  prior  to  tlie  establishment 
England,  and  circulation  of 
goldsmiths   h»ld   tlie  »ahw 
ill  coin nierce,  and  exercistvl 
the  private  kuikeni  do  at  tlic 
the  establislunoni  of  the  bank  of 
merely  divert  tlie  transactions  i 
and  discount  uito  now  dutii; 
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(I, »  wt  proceed,  that   il  liad  ihe  eflect  of 
«biui^lf  llie    «rho\e    locial    economy   of   tlie 

Tk?  Bank  of  Endand  beinjj  esiablisljed, 
«»r  directed  that  its  management  should 
idteJ  in  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and 
lirnity-fonr  directors,  to  he  ejected  by  the  lioJders 
'•Ipdi,  a  dear  possession  of  £500  of  which 
■MiDlhs  constitutes  a  qualificatiou  to  vote, 
ion  of  a  director  being  the  possession 
llie  stock,  of  a  deputy  governor, 
atid  of  a  governor  £4000  of  do. 
M  we  have  here  described  the  transactions 
Bank  of  Kngland,  it  seems  confined  to  tlie 
nuing  of  a  loan  of  £1,200,000,  for  the  use 
TTirpTTiTreTit,  at  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
fdct,  the  foundation  of  the  Fcspino 
atiokal  Debt;  to  prevent  eolarfing 
lere,  see  each  of  those  subjects  under 
ve  heads,  and  in  conjunction  with 

Kn)l««aisoCl»CCL*TINCMEnir»i,  E\CHAK(iF., 

titxfter,  ExcBtijota  Bitts,  Money,  Paper 
MtKn.Hid  Tallies.  Of  the  nature  and  ex- 
_— -  of  IIk  practice  of  t!ie  Bank  of  Engla.nd, 
b  dfpoiil,  transfer,  discount,  and  circulation, 
;Ae  early  period  of  its  establiahment,  but 
■KB*  to  be  known ;  and,  indued,  for 
liaM,  Ha  tnuuacttous  seem  to  have  been 
Nff  Bsdi  coafined  to  tradiac;  in  the  government 
Imnttts  *nd  notes  of  its  owe  circulation.  At 
Eicbmuer,  then,  as  is  vtill  die  case,  accounts 
*(T(  kept  by  ull«et,stnii(ar  to  accounts  of  bakers 
!■  Aaw  p»rB  of  the  country  wljere  the  weight  of 
ta  kaf  vanes,  and  the  money  price  remains 
1 ;  aotebes  ^jire  cut  in  a  piece  of  !<lick,  to  de- 
*»B>By  loarea  of  bread,  the  stick  is  split, 
^  hifm  lioldiiig  one  part  and  the  seller  the 
>^t  m  with  tbe  accounts  of  money  at  tiie 
Bub(UiMj  of  enlightened  KnuUud,  at  the  period 
'  auliAitiK  ^e  Uank  of  England,  and  so  the 
■din  cootinued  m  t8^6. 
n.  The  fiiat  and  aecond  years  afler  the 
of  the  Bank,  these  Tallies  were  a 
tad  MMCulatiDg  commodity,  a^  ittock  and 
10  biiu  are  at  the  present  day,  and  such 
ViiitMltof  tlie  credit  of  tlie  nation  at  that 
I  (bl  A*  tallies  were  at  a  discount  of  20  to  40 
EML  againt  the  sealed  notes  of  the  Uank, 
AiMMaa  ti  tbc  bank  at  a  discount  of  20 
IM'MliMt  die  standard  coin  of  the  realm. 
bAaviMr  of  eqxialiaing  these  disparities  of 
a  bniMcii  tbe  bank  and  national  securities, 
Aa  Wiwiafd  coin  of  the  realm,  an  act  was 
•din  IC97,  8  and  'A  WiU.  3  cap.  20,  erapower- 
^  ikt  B«ak  to  receive  subscriptions  lor  the 
MM|Bfem  of  their  stock,  four-fifths  in  tallies, 
M  On  ttaiainini;  fifth  in  Bank  notes.  The 
of  tallies  ingrafted  under  this  act  was 
U/I0I,I7 1 .  lOt.  subject,  like  the  original  subscnp- 
•  to  an  iatefcat  of  8  ner  cent,  per  annum,  and 
doner  waa  eztendeu  to  the  1st  of  Aug.  1710. 
I7D8,  aaodtar  an  %ras  pancd,  7  Ann.  c&p.  7, 
ier  wineli  <h«  bank  further  lent  the  govem- 
II  iha  aotn  of  £400,000  without  interest ; 
■Ajialactng  the  tnlervM  on  £  I  ,tHX)  0(>0  to 
■  OBBL  The  Rank  Jt  this  time  held  Kxche- 
tWkto  tlte  amount  of  £l. 500,000,  which, 
kmanaarof  «»trit«t  of  £275,027. 17*.  10^'. 
a  caacttVad    (funded)  at  tiic   rate  of   G   |>rr 


cent,  per  annum.  For  tliese  acts  of  condesccnsioni 
the  charter  of  the  Bank  was  extended  to  Aug.  1, 
1732,  and  the  company  authorised  to  take  in 
subscriptions,  to  double  iheir  capital.  In 
1709  a  call  of  15,  and  in  1710  a  further  call  of 
10  per  cent,  was  made,  and  in  1713  another  act 
was  pa.ssed,  12  Ann.  cap.  1 1,  extending  die  char- 
ter to  Aug,  1, 1742,  then,  as  before,  determinable 
after  twelve  months  notice,  and  repayment  by 
the  government,  of  all  sums  borrowed. 

38.  In  1717  another  act  was  passed,  3  Geo.  I. 
ch.  8,  authorising  the  funding  oi  a  further  amount 
of  exchequer  bills  of  £2,000,000,  at  five  per  ceat. 
per  annum;  to  which  rate  the  interest  on 
£1,775,027  was  also  reduced  after  midsummer 
1718.  In  1722,  by  another  act,  8  Geo.  I,  cap.  21, 
the  bank  was  authorised  to  purchase  stock  of  the 
SouUi  Sea  Company  to  the  amount  of  £4,000.000, 
which  stock  bore  au  interest  of  five  per  cent,  per 
fin,  but  was  reduced  lo  four  pur  ceul.  after  mid- 
summer  1729.  To  effect  this  puicbiise  the  capi- 
tal was  increased  £3,400,000 ;  and  in  1727.  pur- 
suant to  the  act  of  1  Geo.  II,  cap.  8,  £l,0OU,tH)0 
of  the  £1,775,027.  17s.  lOid,  funded  in  1708, 
at  six  per  cent,  was  paid  off,  and  the  interest 
on  the  £2,000,000,  funded  in  1717,  reduced 
from  fire  to  four  ptr  cent,  and  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  same  act ;  in  1728,  £1,7,50.000  was 
further  advanced  to  government  at  an  interest  of 
4  per  cent.;  and,  iu  the  following  year,  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  2  Geo.  II,  cap.  3,  the  remainder  of 
the  £1.775,027.  17s.  lOid.  funded  in  1708, 
together  with  £500,000  of  the  amount  funded 
in  1717,  was  paid  off  by  the  government;  who 
borrowed,  under  the  authority  of  the  said  act, 
the  sum  of  £1,250,000,  at  an  interest  of  4  per 
cent,  per  annum  from  midsumtner  1729. 

39.  In  1738  another  act  was  passed,  11  Geo. 
11,  cap.  27,  autliorising  llie  paying  off  a  further 
portion  of  the  bills  funded  in  1717,  to  the  amount 
of  £1,000,000;  and  in  1742,  by  the  act  of  15 
Geo.  II,  cap.  13,  £l, 600,000  was  advanced  to 
government  without  interest,  on  condition  of  tlic 
bank  being  authorised  to  increase  their  capital 
stock,  and  the  charter  being  extended  to  Aug.  1 
1764.  The  capiul  stock  was  accordingly  in- 
creased £840,004.  5s.  4d.  The  pretension  set 
up  in  reference  to  this  £1,600,000,  was  tlie  reduc- 
tion of  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  original 
£1,200,000,  and  the  £400,000  advanced  in 
1708;  by  the  receipt  of  which  latter  sura  the 
interest  on  tlie  £1,600,000  was  reduced  to  6  per 
cent. ;  and,  by  the  receipt  of  a  corresponding  sum 
witliout  interest,  it  made  the  interest  od  the 
£3,200,000  equivalent  to  3  per  cent.  But  this 
aeeming  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  is  a  delu- 
sion; for,  however  anomalous  it  may  at  first  seem, 
as  the  rate  of  interest  progressively  became 
reduced  from  8  to  3  percent,  the  pressure  of  die 
exaction  on  the  people,  as  will  clearly  appear 
lierf-after,  progressively  an<i  virtually  iucreused. 
So  far,  therefore,  from  the  £1,000,000  Ix-'ing 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  boon  to  the  public, 
it  appears  to  us  as  neither  more  nor  k^is  tliaii  a 
bribe  lo  reconcile  an  unsuspecting  people  to  an 
extension  of  the  charter. 

40.  In  1746  another  act  was  passed,  U>  Geo. 
IT,  cap.  6,  authonting  Ihe  funding  of  exchequer 
bills,  issued  in  aiitici()ation  of  ttio  Ux  on  liceunii 
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^^^^^         for  retailing  spiciluous  lirjuors.  to  the  amount  of    exchequer  of  £l  10,000,  for  the  extensioa 
^^^^^^H^  £0ft6,000,  at  the  raltj  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,     clKuler  to  the  1st  of  Auv;u5t  17B6. 
^^^^^^H  and  for  authorising  the  brink  to  increase  their        41.  In  17B1,  pursuant  to  an  act  passed  dl 
^^^^^^^ft capital    stock   10  per  cent,  which  wa.s  done  in     the  charter  was  furtlter  extemle<l  lo  th*| 
^^^^^^Bjiursuance  thereof.     Tlie  total  sura  advanced  by     August  1812,  and  £802,400  more  added 
^^^^^^^r  the  hunk  to  the  government,  now  amounted  to     capital  stock,  in  return  for  the  loan  of  £2jO 
^          £11,6^6,800,  and  S)e  capital  on  which  the  stock-     for  three  years  at  3  per  cent.;  and  in  180 
^^^H           holders  divided  was  £10,780,000.  Oftheamount     suanttoanact  of  46  Geo.  Ill,  thechartff* 
^^^H          advanced  to  government  £3,200,000,  (see  preced-    ther  extended  to  the  1st  of  August,  1 833,i 
^^^H           inc  section)  was  at  an  interest  of  3  oer  cent. ;  part     dition  of  advancing  £3,000,000,  for  the  s«f 
^^^^B          of  the  bills  funded  in  1717reaiaineu  at  5  per  cent,     the  year  1800,  on  exchequer  bills,  to  bedifc 
^^^^K          and  the  remainder  at  4  per  ceiit. ;  in  reference  to     without  interest  in  1806.     Such  was  the  j 
^^^H*         which,  in  1749  an  act  was  passed,  28  Geo.  II,     the  bank  of  l^ugland  in  1800  in  re^HM 
^^^^P         cap.  1.  determining  that  from  Chrustmas  1750  the     permanent  advances  to  the  goveram^^H 
^^^V         interest  on  the  whole  £8,486,800  should  be  re-    tent  of  its  permanent  capital,  w^hich  «tMI 
^^^H           duccd  to  3.}  per  cent.,  and  from  Christmas  1757     briefly  recapitulate.    In  the  session  of  parU 
^^^^^^_.  it  should  further  he  reduced  to  the  same  rale  as     1822,  an  account  of  the  total  amount  of  dd 
^^^^^B|  the  £3,200,000,  viz.  3  per  cent.     Fifteen  years     to  the  hank  of  England,  distinguishing  1 
^^^^^^Vnow  elapsed  without  any  change  in  the  terms  of    from  unfunded,  the  periods  when  contract 
^^^^V          tiie  charter,  or  accounts  with  tlie  government,     &c.  &c.  was  laid  before  the  house  (papt 
^^^H          when  in  1764,  pursuant  to  tJie  act  of  4  Geo.  III^     190),  which,  up  lo  the  period  of  1746, « 
^^^H          cap.  25,  the  bank  advanced  £1,000,000  for  two    seen  to  correspond  with  the  afoouots  prei 
^^^H^^  yean  without  interest,  and  gave  bontu  to  the    enumerated,  vu: 

^^^m 

Auooi 

Acu. 

Amoaat. 

£t^,9«4 

1694 
1697 
1708 

1717 
1722 
1723 
1729 
1742 
1746 

5W.&M.C.20 
B&gWro.  c.  19 
7  Anne,     c.    7 

3  Geo.  I.    c.    8 

8 c.  21 

I  Geo.  II.  c.    8 

2 c.    3 

l.-i c.  13 

19 c.    6 

Original  Sub.scription      .... 

Ingrafted  Tallies 

Exchequer-Bills  cancelled   .     .     . 
Advanced  wilJioiit  interest  .     .     . 
Exchequer- Bills  cancelled  .     . 
Transfer  from  Soulh-Sea  Company 

Advanced 

Ditto 

£1,200,000 
1,001,171 
1,775,028 

400,000 
2,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,750,000 
1,250,000 
1,600,000 

9?6,R0O 

Ditto 

Exchequer-fill  Is  cai>celleU        .     . 
Total  Sura  advanced      .     .     . 

£1,001,171 

1,000,000 

775,028 

SW,000 

1,000,000 

Paid  off  to 
1707 
172B 
1729 

173S 

Ingrofled  Tallies        

I'lirt  of  £1.775,028 

itcmajiidcr  of  ditto                                                        . 

And  part  of  £2,000.000  of  1717 

runher  part  of  £2,000,000  of  1717       .      . 

Nett  amount  of  permanent  Debt  in  1746,  and  as  i 
it  stood  up  to  1816       ........< 

Xii.rtJ 

42.  In  1816  a  further  advance  was  made  of    £2,000,000.    The  first  transacuon  isBOfH 
!3,000,000;  and  in  1823  a  contract  was  entered     conclusive,  and  will  be  seen  to  tQvotiv  wM 
iito  for  the  kmk  to  advance  the  government  the    well  as  pecuniary  feature*,  denuuidief   tkfl 
um  of  £13.089,419,  in  thirteen  irrepular  instal-     serious    considt-ration  of  the  public.     llM 
nents,  between  tlie  4ih  of  April,  18'^3,  and  the     is   one   of    the   roo>t  complex   and  e^ 
ilhof  July,  lH28,iuconsidcrauon  ofan  annuity  of    transactions  which  Uie  who  e  hiilon^^l 
!585,740  for  44  years,  from  the  10th  of  Oct.  1823.     financiering,  with  alHu  pfodigii^^^^H 
'he  iirst  of  these  transactions  resolves  itself  into     exhibits   since   the  oomnMOOMB^t^lH 
L  bonus  lo  tlie  bunk  equivalent  to  from  £7,000,000     1793.     A  more  circunxatantial  acco^^fl 
0  £8,000,000  ;  the  latter  beini;  to  a  certain  ex-     nature  of  botli  tr^tOMCtions  will  be  foinii  M 
cnt  a  contingent  transaction,  may  prove  disad-     order  of  time  further  on.                            ^ 
mutagoous  to  the  public  to  the  extent  of  from         In  the  iiicui  time,  the  followiuK  ^  M 
ivc  lo  (en  or  tiftcfii  millions,  and  under  any     pitulatum  nf  the  augRMantationa  oi  ch9 
itcuiu»taiiccs  tliat  can  possibly  occur  iii  ix|uiva-     which  dividcndi  waro  made  to  tht  MQfl 
cnt  to  another  bonus  to  the  b.\bk  of  m  Uv.^t     of  .^itock,  vit>                                       J^^l 
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Abbo. 

1694 
1697 
1706 
1709 
1710 
1722 
1742 
t74« 
1781 


Original  Subscription 
Ingrafted  Tallies  .  . 
Doubled  .... 
CaHof  15  percent.  . 
Ditto  of  10  per  cent. 
Additional  Subscriptions 
Ditto  Ditto  . 

Call  of  10  per  Cent. 
Augmented      .    .    . 


Augmentation. 

Aggregate. 

£1,200,000 

£1,200,000 

1,001,171 

2,201,171 

2,201,172 

4,402,343 

656,204 

5,058,547 

501,449 

5,559,996 

3,400,000 

8,959,996 

840,004 

9,800,000 

980,000 

10,780,000 

862,400 

11,642,400 

43.  And  the  following  shows  the  rate  and  amount  of  dividends,  per  annum,  at  different  periods, 

up  to  1807,  viz. 


Amount  annually 

Anno. 

Rate] 

percent. 

divided. 

1694—1696 

3  years 

8 

(actual) 

£96,000 

1697—1707 

11  

9 

198,105 

1708—1729 

22  

9to    5} 

(estimated) 

450,000 

1730—1741 

12  

6&    5} 

(actual) 

520,200 

1742—1746 

5  

6&    5i 

563,000 

1747—1752 

6  . 

5 

539,000 

1  

4i&5 

512,050 

1754—1763 

10  

*h 

485,100 

1764—1766 

3  

S 

539,000 

1767—1780 

14  

5h 

592,900 

1781—1787 

7 

6 

698,544 

1788—1806 

19  

7 

814,968 

1807—1815 

9  

10 

1,164,240 

1816—1823 

8  

— 

1,455,300 

1824-1826 

3  

8 

1,164,240 

44.  Thus,  as  stated  in  sect.  39,  it  is  seen,  that 
*tiilst  the  bank  affects  to  lend  the  public  its 
nonpy  at  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  public, 
Mncft  1H07,  have  virtually  been  taxed  at  tlie  rate 
'^I0[*r  cent,  to  the  extent  of  £1,164,240  per 
I'lniini ;  nor  is  this  all,  for,  by  a  return  made  to 
i'iriumeut  in  the  session  of"^  1819  (Paper,  No. 


347),  in  addition  to  the  above  exorbitant  exac- 
tion, resulting  from  the  illusive  and  peculiarly 
involved  nature  of  the  transactions  of  tlie  govern- 
ment with  the  bank,  it  appears  tliat  tlie  following 
sums  were  divided  among  tlie  stock-holders  as 
bonuses,  viz. 


Anno. 

1         Amount. 

.lune,    1799 
May,    1801 
Nov.     1802 
Oct.      1804 

1805 

1806 

10    per  cent,  on  the  £l  1,642,400      .     .     . 
5    •    on             ditto        .... 

£1,164,240 
582,120 
291,060 
582,120 
582,120 
582,120 

5    on             ditto        .... 

5    on             ditto         .... 

5    on             ditto        .... 

1 

Total  as  Bonus     .     .     . 

£3,783,780 

.SttA  profuse  as  all  this  may  seem  in  favor  of  the 
rioMers  of  bank-stock,  and  oppressive  as  it  must 
U*  to  the  public,  it  sinks  into  comparative  insig- 
Dificar.ce  when  compared  with  the  transactions 
of  1816  and  1823,  trie  nature  of  which  shall  be 
e'luoid:itcd  by  and  by ;  it  seeming  first  desirable 
to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  transactions 
of  the  bank,  independent  of  its  permanent  ad- 
»ances  and  augmentation  of  its  pennancnt  ca- 
pital. 

-15.  Ily  the  itat.  of  6  Anne,  cap.  22,  it  was 


enacted, '  for  securing  the  credit  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  that  no  other  banking  company  in 
England  should  consist  of  more  than  six  per- 
sons, empowered  to  issue  bills  or  notes  payable 
on  demand,  or  for  any  time  less  than  six  months.' 
And  the  act  of  15  Geo.  II.  cap.  13,  which  ex- 
tended the  privileges  of  the  charter  to  1764,  also 
enacted,  that  tlie  acts  of  7  and  12  Anne,  and  all 
all  other  acts  for  determining  the  corporation, 
should  be  void ;  and  tliat  tlie  governor  and  com- 
pany of  the  bank  should  remain  a  body  corpo- 
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raU  ami  politic  for  ever,  subject  to  siich  restrir- 
lions  and  re^jiilaljons  as  were  coniiiinetl  in  tlie 
nets  and  charters  then  in  force,  and  by  the  same 
Al-itute  it  was  also  further  cnactoil,  •  that  pemons 
furi^inpr,  counterfeiting,  or  allerinjr,  any  bank- 
note, bill  of  exchange,  dividend,  warrant,  or  any 
Dond  or  obligation,  under  the  company's  seal, 
or  any  indorsement  upon  it,  or  knowingly  utter- 
ing the  same,  shall  suiTer  death,  without  benetU 
of  cler<,'y ;'  and  further,  *  that  the  company's 
servants  breaking  their  trust  to  the  company,  shall 
also  suffer  death,  as  a  felou,  without  benefit  of 
cler^.'  The  same  statute  also  further  enacti, 
'  that  when  at  a  court  of  directors  of  the  bank, 
neither  the  governor  nor  depu(y  shall  attend  in 
t>vo  hours  after  the  time  appointed  for  business, 
,hen  any  thijleen  or  more  of  the  directors  may 
choose  u  chairman  for  the  time  for  the  despatch 
of  business,  and  diat  such  court  shall  be  as  valid 
Ht  if  either  the  governor  or  deputy-governor  had 
duly  attended.' 

40.  As  stated  in  sect.  36,  the  information  is 
imperfect  as  to  the  extent  of  tlie  transactions  of 


tlie  Dark  of  England  in  deposit^  transfer. 
count,  and  circulation,  during  the  earlier  I 
of  its  esUblisliment ;  nor  does  it  appear  tHat  ll«4 
notes  of  the  bank  were  ever  at  a  discount  agumt 
the  standard  coin  of  the  realm  after  1697,  tntil 
1798,     In  addition  to  the  monies  'peTwanfatj 
advanced  to  tlie  xovemment,  it  was  the  pnctMX 
of  the  bank  to  advance  money  in  anticipatioa  tf 
the   land  and  malt  Utes;  and  to  nuke  ottir 
temporary  advances  on  exchequer-bills  and  o4«  j 
floating  securities ;  we  have  not  been  able  to  oh 
tain  any  circumstantial  account  of  the  extent  ( 
these  adi'ances  at  an  earlier  date  than  1777jj 
from  which  period  an  account  of  advancei! 
the  bank  to  government  on  land,  malt,  eac' 
quer-bills,  and    other  securities,  on  tlie25lli( 
February  on  each  of  the  twenty  year*  pr 
tlie  25th  of  February,  1797,  was  laid  before  [ 
liament,  vide  Appendix,  second  lieport  of  (b^ 
Select  Committee  on  the  Kxpediency  of  the  Dul 
resuming  Cash  Payments,  1819.     Cominoiii» 
print,  fol.  315,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy 
viz.  , 


On  the 

25ih  Feb. 

Luid  mi  M»lt, 

Exchcqiicr-BUU, 

Tr«uufy-DilLi. 

Total. 

1777 

£4,912,000 
5,251,000 

£2,500,000 
2,500,000 

£7,413,000 
7,753,760 

1770 

£2760 

1779 

5,632,000 

2,769,000 

l.S,604 

8,466,664 

i7no 

5,913.000 

3,101.400 

3>,5R2 

8,7,50,992 

1781 

5,517,000 

262,230 

49,5  ^l 

8,188.841 

178« 

5,659,000 

4,289,050 

43,628 

9,991,678 

1783 

4,962.000 

4,662,200 

4871 

9,629,071 

1784 

3,901,000 

3,641,000 

23,853 

7,565.853 

1785 

3,102,000 

3,900,000 

28.200 

7,030,200 

1786 

2,307,000 

4,303,200 

24,672 

6.634,872 

17R7 

2,a09,i)00 

4,334.200 

1696 

7,14^,896 

1788 

2,036,000 

4,707,400 

4299 

7.347,699 

1789 

2,928,000 

5,000,200 

20,235 

7,948,435 

1790 

2,882,000 

5,006,500 

20,468 

7,908,968 

1791 

3,334,000 

6,247,100 

22,878 

9,603,978 

17M 

2,802,000 

6,636,600 

36.999 

•9^39,338 

1793 

2,698,000 

5,939,600 

52,359 

9,066,«W 

1794 

2,915,000 

4,777,600 

717,175 

8.786,514 

1 795 

4,291,000 

4.329,000 

2,117,491 

11,114.230 

1796 

5,536,000 

5,265,000 

540,991 

11,718,730 

*  The  unaii  ici  each  q{  the  Ave  lut  yean  include  £376,739  lettt  out  of  the  ttodaiaicd  dividrnds,  th^ 

intervst. 


47.  The  earliest  account  of  the  amount  of 
bank-notes  in  circulation  which  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  is  the  following,  which  was  d«li- 
vrrtd  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Iflth  of 
March,  1797,  arid  exhibits  the  amount  of  noifs 
in  circulation  on  Uie  25th  of  February,  in  each 
of  tiie  ten  years,  1787 — 1796,  via. 

1787  £8,688,570 

178?  ».','170.,1.'>0 

1780  :<.-■'..' 10 

I7W  lu..:ir:;(.o 

1791  ll,6i»9.H0 

1792  11,349.810 
I7y3  11,493,125 


1794 
1795 
1796 


10,r,'>9,.'!20 


As  we  arc  now  approaching  a  n»<Ht  %m\)al\)0 

period  in  the  history  of  the  ii  .  o(i'' 

Bank  of  Enplaud,  it  will  W  v 
enquirer  after  truth  to  bear  in  itunu,  uial 
notes  in  circulation  up  to  tlic  poiod  of  1* 
were  convertible  into  nohl  in  -*•■■ — ■!,  Ml 
rate  of  77«.  lOJii.  per  oi. ;  u:-- 
statement  is  compartxi  w  1 1) .  >.  1 .  ... 

the  amount  of  the  tcm,  j,ncu  la 

goremmcnt,    and    thu    t  ,    one,  of 

amount  of  caxb  and  buUioo  in  band,  ani 


t  will  tw  Ken  ihnt  the  issue  of  notes 
ive  been  regulated  more  in  referenc« 
It  of  t)»e  temporary  advances  to  the 
than  to  the  mean$  of  paying  them 
Itmand,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
of  the  amount  of  cash  and  bullion 
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on  hand,  notes  in  circulation,  bills  discounted 
aod  advances  to  wovormnpnt,  on  an  averace  m 
the  months  of  March,  June,  September,  and 
December,  in  each  of  the  five  years,  1793— 
1796,  VIZ. 


ober 


Cksh  uid  Bullion 
on  hand. 


£3,508,000 
4,412,000 
6,836,000 
7,720,000 

6,608,000 
8,208,000 
8,096,000 
7,768,000 

7,940,000 
7,356,000 
5,794,000 
4,000,000 

2,972,000 
2,582,000 
2,532,000 
2,508,000 

1,272,000 


Btlli  DiKoucted. 


£4,817,000 
5.1^8,000 
2,065,000 
1,976,000 

2,908,000 
3,263,000 
2,«)0(,),000 
1,687,000 

2,287,000 
3,485,000 
1,887,000 
3,109,000 

2,820,000 
3,730.000 
3,352,000 
3,796,000 

2,905,000 


Average  of  NotM 
in  CirrDlation. 


Avora^f!  of  A<Jvan<-t 
to  <iuvrmfii(.-nt 


£11,963,820 
12,100,650 
10,938,620 
10,967,310 

11,159,720 
10,366.450 
10,3-13,940 
10,927,970 

12,432,240 
10,912,280 
11,034,790 
11,608,670 

10,824,150 

10,770,200 

9,720,440 

9,645,710 

8,640,250 


£8,735,200 
9,434,000 
9,455,700 
8,887,500 

8,494,100 
7,735,800 
6,779,800 
7,545,100 

9,773,700 
10,879,700 
10.197,600 
10,683,100 

11,351,000 

11,269,700 

9,901,100 

9,511,400 

10,672,490 


the  above  statement,  it  is  seen,  that 
),250  of  notes  in  circulation  on  the 
knuty,  1797,  £1,272,000  value  of 
lined  in  the  bank,  whilst  tlie  de- 
>ld  continued  daily  to  increase; 
circumstances,  on  the  22d  of  Fe- 
,.^j>itt6e  was  appointed  by  the  privy 
[investigate  the  affairs  of  the  bank, 
oa  tbfl  26th  of  the  same 
1,  tint  the  total  assets  of  tlie  bank, 
U)«  £11,686,800  permanent  debt  of 
it(seesect.40, 41),was£l7,597,298, 
of  the  demands  upon  the  bank 
Ooly  £13,770,390,  leaving  a  clear 
bvor  of  £3,826,903,  exclusive  of 
debt  due  from  the  government. 
»rt,  the  privy  council  instantly  i*- 
ler  prohibiting  the  directors  of  the 
any  more  cash  (specie)  in 
le  of  parliament  on  the 
From  the  statement  of 
the  amount  of  demands  upon 
1^640,350  being  the  amount  of 
tion,  as  per  siatemeat  in  the  pre- 
U  appears  that  the  demands  of 
credilon  mufit  hare 
140;  and  in  like  roaoner, 
whole  of  the  assets,  and 
consixtinv;  of  claims  on  tlic 
i,000  m  bills  discuunted,and 
tie.  it  leaves  £2,727,808  to  U 
specified  items;  including,  no 
premises    and  probably  some 


other  property  in  fief,  in  houses  or  lands,  &c.  &c. 
The  iTdusactions  and  state  of  the  Bank  of  F.ng- 
land,  as  detailed  in  this  section,  bring  its  his- 
tory down  to  that  eventful  and  important  [leriod 
when  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  conneiion  with 
the  government  first  openly  developes  itself.  To 
obtain  a  more  comprehensive  and  distinct  view 
of  the  subject,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  refer  to 
the  journals  and  proceedings  of  parliament  for  the 
year  1 797,  and  to  examine  the  subject  attentively, 
m  relation  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
loans,  and  extent  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  the  i^verument  at  that  period,  as  exhibited  in 
Mr.  Marshall's  Statistical  Illustrations  of  the 
Finances,  Revenues,  &c.  &c.  of  tlie  British  Em- 
pire. See  also  the  articles  FrxDiso,  Loans, 
oiNKiyc  F(;NO,and  Hcvemje,  in  the subserjuent 
parts  of  this  work. 

49.  It  was  on  a  Sunday  evenios;  that  the  order 
of  the  privy  council,  adverted  to  in  the  preced- 
ing section,  was  transmitted  to  the  bank,  and 
on  Monday  morning  the  followmp:  noDce  was 
published  by  the  directors  of  lliat  establishment, 
viz. 

'  Bank  of  England,  February  27, 1797. 

*  In  consequence  of  an  order  of  his  majesty's 
privy  couual,  notified  to  ttic  bank  Uut  night, 
copy  of  which  is  hereunto  annexed, 

*  riu'  governor,  deputy -fi;ovemor,  and  directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  thmk  it  their  duty  ii 
inform  the  proprietors  of  the  bank-stoik, as  vtif. 
as  tlie  public  at  large,  that  the  gi-nvral  concents 
of  tlie  bank  ore  iu  the  most  alHumt  and  tlouruK 
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irtg  ;titiation,  and   such  as  to  preclude  every 
♦loiiitt  as  to  Uie  sfcurily  of  its  notes. 

•The  directors  tueiiii  to  coplinue  llieir  usual 
discount  for  tlie  accommo<]ation  of  the  commer- 
ctnl  iiittTest,  paying  clic  uraount  in  bank  not(s ; 
and  the  dividend  warrants  will  be  paid  in  the 
kame  manner. 

(Signed)        'Frakcis  Mabtin,  Sec' 

50.  The  consternation  of  the  pubtic  at  this  notifi- 
cation was  exireine,  but  as  a  proof  of  the  secret 
workini^s  and  illusive  nature  of  the  system,  a 
meeting  was  held  the  fuma  day  at  tlic  mansion 
house,  at  wliich  the  lord  mayor  (Watson),  presi- 
ded, when  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
inously  agreed  to,  viz.  'That  we  die  undersigned, 
beinp:  bi^'bly  sensible  how  necessary  the  preser- 
vation of  public  credit  is  at  this  time,  do  most 
readily  hereby  declare,  that  we  wUl  not  refuse  to 
receive  hank  notes  in  payment  of  any  sum  of 
money  to  be  paid  to  us;  and  we  will  vac  our 
utmost  «'ndeavour$  to  make  all  our  payments  m  the 
same  manner.'  Tliis  sinpular  specimen  of  sub- 
serviency to  gpecvdative  expediency  was  signed 
by  the  lord  mayor  and  all  present,  and  ultimately 
obtained  upwards  of  3000  signature;.  We  will 
not  liere  emiuire  what  portion  of  their  names 
have  since  liecu  exhibitc<l  on  the  bankrupt  or 
otJier  lists  of  insolvency ;  but  we  must  rejrard  the 
conseqences  to  have  Imch  llie  degnidalion  of  an 
Alarming  portion  of  the  total  population  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  rank  of  paupers,  with  all  the 
contiecutive  concomitants  of  demoralisation  and 
crime. 

51.  On  the  same  day  (27th  Feb.),  a  message 
was  delivered  from  the  king  to  both  houses  of 
parliament,  to  the  following  effect,  vii.  'Tliat  an 
unusual  demand  of  specie  having  been  made 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  on  the  metro- 
{K>lis,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  make  an 
order  of  council  to  the  directors  of  llie  bank,  pro- 
bibitintr  the  issuini;  of  any  cash  in  payment,  till 
the  sense  of  parliauK'nt  coidd  be  taken  on  the 
subject.'  In  the  upper  house,  Lord  Grenville, 
who  was  then  secreiar)-  of  slate  for  the  foreign 
department,  moved,  'That  the  communication 
from  his  Majes(y  should  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation the  followijig  day,'  when  in  pursuance  of 
the  motion,  after  mudi  circumlocution,  Lord 
Orenville  staled  that  he  had  two  motiona  to  sub- 
mit to  the  consideration  of  their  Lordships,  first, 
'  That  a  huinbli-  addre<ts  be  presented  to  hia 
Majesty,  to  return  dianks  for  his  gracious  com- 
munication, .nnti  to  assure  his  M^jfsty  tlutt  he 
might  rely  with  the  utmost  confidence  on  the 
wisdom  of  parliament,  to  call  forth,  in  case  of 
necessity,  the  extinsive  resources  of  the  king- 
dom.' This  was  agreed  to,  nemine  contradicente. 
The  other  motion  was  for  •ITie  ap^x>intment  of  a 
select  coramillee  of  nine  lorrls,  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  outstanding  debts  ag-ainst  the  hank, 
ll>e  state  of  the  liuid>t  f<ir  discharging  the  same; 
the  cause  thut  rmdorcd  the  otflrr  of  council 
necessary,  itnd  wliirli  might  justify  the  memliers 
of  thjit  house  for  lakmn  ihe  proper  strps  fur  the 
confirmation  and  continuance  of  that  nirusure.' 
TIjis  motion  guvi-  rise  l<i  c«ni>idir;d>lt'  discussion, 
in  which  the  Puke  of  licdfonl  moved  as  an 
amcndnvent,  '  To  Irave  ou  ull  iliat  jmrl  which 


related  to  the  committee  reporting  thttr  i 
on  the  continuance  of  the  measure.'     In  : 

of  which  amendment,  tlie  Marquis  of  

s:iid,  *  That  noble  Lonls  would  do  him  tU  'f^ 
tice  to  recollect,  that  not  one  session  had  pwed 
over,  since  the  fatal  commencement  of  ibewva 
1703,  in  which  lie  had  not,  to  u^e  a  vnlijubil 
strong  expression,  bored  their  Lordships  wtlbbi 
proplietic  admonitions,  and  proceeded  to  illai- 
trate  the  nature  of  public  credit,  by  saying,  te 
it  was  to  the  [fcople  of  Great  Oritain,  whiit  Ik* 
soul  of  man  was  to  his  body.  It  was  pare) 
it  was  immaienal  in  itself,  and  yet  it 
which  gave  to  sub.stance  its  functions.  It ' 
property,  for  no  branch  of  the  body  could  < 
Its  own.  It  was  not  the  king's  credit,  not  f 
tlie  credit  of  parliament ;  it  was  public  ( 
which  did  not  look  to  security  alone  as  ils| 
but  which  always  conoected  securilj , 
punctuality.' 

52.  'I'he  shock  which  had  been  giren  I 
credit,  the  noble  marquis  stated,  pr 
deep,  progressive,  and  accumulated 
causes  which  all  thinking,  all  hoi\est 
long  deplored,  and  which  had  grown 
uniii-r  die  unhappy  and  iU-requited 
which  had  so  fal;iily  l>een  placed  io 
ministers.  In  endeavouring  to  asoertaiti 
causes  that  had  brought  on  the  dtlemm,  m 
cause  was  manifest;  the  inordinate  iatnm^ 
ex|>enses,  of  places,  and  establishments,  b  cnqp 
comer  of  the  empire,  which  had  grown  to  i 
height  beyond  every  thing  that  the  miad  OoU. 
previously  have  conceived ;  it  was,  said  tbei 
marquis,  incredible  and  scandalous ;  the  ia 
of  fees,  of  salaries,  of  places  and 
new  boards  of  commission,  and  new  ftppoo*- 
ments  of  all  kinds,  had  not  only  terrvd  taMM 
all  the  gates  of  waste  and  profusion,  but  to  W* 
down  and  destroy  all  the  checks  of  control,  ^ 
all  the  means  of  correction.  Waste  and  eitw*- 
gance  had  been  systematised  ;  one  scene  cl 
countenanced  and  protected  another,  aiMl 
comets  of  the  earth  were  witnesses  to  the 
waste  of  the  treasures  of  the  British 
this  strain,  with  unabated  ardor,  dii 
marquis  continue  to  depict  the  fatal  «r 
which  roust  inevitably  ensue  fri>m  the 
ance  of  siich  a  system,  and  coTKluded 
triotic  appeal  to  the  British  pail' 
ing  upon  his  compeers  to  m  '  '  '  " 
not  to  disdain  his  couu»el, 
said  his  Lordship,  if  you  u;  '  -ii-. 
notes  a  legal  tender,  tiien  cri"dit  will  pemh' 
may  go  on  for  a  time,  but  ilw-ir  t-nA  b 
ruin.     The  earnestness  nmi  ii* 

drew  the  I/)rd  Chancellor  tt  .ii,i 

^Th.tt  he  had  deprecated  tbn  i4e*  of  brdag 

Saper  into  circulation,  by  makiiif  it  n 
cr,  and  he  would  take  upon  himsrif  ' 
it  thni  liad  ueviT  bi>i?n  roureivn^ilj  t" 
be  wise  or  prudent  tr. 
tender.  After  which,  tl 
aini<ndinent  of  the  dii|i«'  ii  ' 
mill   seventy-eight  against 

original  motion  f—      ■ •  t 

c.irrKHl  vtithout 

.13.  SitnihiT    |...    ..,...,-    .-  ;k.    (tiac* 
commons  on  the  mm*  dav,  ii^hrfc,  lai  tcsItI 
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IMM  ohtervsUon''  ' -  Mr  Y'nx,  Mr.  Pitl  slated 
Km  poteivinK  »(>  lis  wiTC  ciiterLiinetl 

tbi  tk  iMatsiiTe  ^  -  ,  ^  r  5Uccoiirin;j:  public 
ot^wts^ctigaed  lo  \>e  permanent,  iu-  asirured 
thr  bouse, 'Thtt  DOthini;  could  be  farther  from  his 
Hiirntiixi.'  An  amcadmeDt  similar  to  tltat  of  the 
•lukc  of  Brdfbn],  in  the  lords,  w.is  moved  in  tlie 
rommtios  by  Mr.  Slk-riduQ,  which  was  rejected 
hj  U^  i^^tnst  «f ighiy-six,  v>  ben  the  original  mo- 
twn  for  1  committee  was  carried  without  a 
ditiMoo.  On  t)ic  otli  of  March  iJie  lords'  cora- 
inifi«f  n'twrttxl  toilie  house  that  it  was  necessary 
to  'cotiiuiue  and  contirm  the  measures  already 
t^co,  {br  inch  time,  and  under  such  limitatious 
•feaii  t<sitnctioiif,  tiwl  with  such  power  of  discon- 
|ltiBttiB(  ill*  Mme,  as  to  the  wudoni  of  parliament 
ilBifhl  aasa  expedient.'  And  thus  a  system  of 
ifHvmmev,  without  reference  to  any  stimdard, 
WM  tt  value  or  quantity,  was  eslablislied,  the 
dwatioo  and  progress  of  which  will  appear,  as 
lh«  elucidation  of  the  transactions  of  the  bank 
uktv  further  proceeded  in. 

Ihe  re-usemblinK   of  parliament  in 

0f  the  nine  year  (1797),  ttie  commit- 

iTiecKST,  appointee)  to  enquire  into  the 
continuinf;  the  restnctioa  on  the 
that  the  totil  assets  of  the  bank, 
nchnW  of  the  i.'ll,6H6,Btx;  of  permanent  debt 
im^t""-  •'■■"  ■.-"v<;nuiieni  on  the  lltli  of  NoTcm- 
bo,  •  ,<>40  (see  feci.  48  for  the  amount 

M  li  ...  ^..'luary  preee<ling),  fuid  that  the 
Mil  anwunt  of  outstanding  demands  was 
^tT,}T9,910,  Itsaving  u  balance  on  tlol  date  in 


cift^caoy  of  c 
bttk,  rrported,  i 


fnvor  of  the  bank  of  £3,939,730.  Tlie  report 
further  slated  thai  tlif  ajivaiireM  of  government 
had  been  reiluLcd  to  £4,'2.'ifl,140,  an<l  that  the 
ca-sh  and  bullion  in  the  bunk  had  increased  to 
nearly  £6,.'J0o,0OO  or  upwards,  or  five  times  its 
amount  on  die  February  preceding ;  all  this  be- 
ing true,  it  will  ha  seen  that  the  discounts  of 
commercial  bills  must  have  been  increased  in 
the  proportion  of  about  £8,0(X),000  a^iruH 
£'i,905,OO0,  the  amount  in  February,  but  it  will 
seem,  on  reHection,  and  on  comparison  with  the 
advances  to  tlie  government,  as  exhibited  in  the 
ap]>endix  at  the  conclusion  of  this  article,  that 
tlie  whole  report  was  a  singular  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  facts  of  the  casf,  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  the  moment;  at  all  events,  it  will  be 
seen  that  both  the  temporary  advances  to  tlie 
government,  and  issue  of  notes,  progressively 
increased  from  the  close  of  the  year  1797 
up  to  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802-3,  and 
the  following  statement  exhibits  t)ic  projgrcss  and 
duration  of  tliat  restriction,  which  the  Ixrd 
Chancellor  in  the  Lords,  and  the  finance  minis- 
ter in  the  Commons,  so  solemnly  declared  was 
to  be  only  temporary. 

55.  The  first  act  iwssed,  relating  to  tlie  subject 
was  dated  the  3d  March,  1797,  37  Geo.  Ill,  cup. 
28,  authorising  the  issuing  of  notes  for  Jt'l  and 
£2  each  ;  the  amount  of  such  note's  in  circulation 
on  the  26th  Augu.st  of  that  y*'«r  was  £934.015; 
for  tlie  progressive  increase  of  their  circulation 
sec  ap^iendix. 


ACTS    RELATING    TO    RESTRICTION. 


Yiar  of  RpigfL. 


>7(j*tO.  in.  cap.  45. 
-      —        —     91. 


«      _ 


1. 


«       —         —     40. 
«      _         _     18. 


<4       _         _ 


1. 


Daiir  of  Act. 


34  May,  1797.  j 
22d  June, \ 


30th  Nor. 


30th  April,  1802. 
tSlh  Feb.  1803.  \ 

15th  Dec  { 


Piijiport  and  Duration. 


Iiideniiiity  for  order  in  council,  and  to  continue 
during  the  following  month  of  June. 

Extended  to  one  month  after  the  meeting  of  tlie 
next  session  of  parliament. 

Further  extended  to  one  month  ader  the  ratifi- 
cation of  a  definitive  treaty  of  poace,  which 
took  place  on  the  25th  March,  1802. 

Further  extended  to  1-tt  March,  18U3. 

Still  further,  to  six  weeks  after  the  meeting  of  the 
iiext  scstion  of  parliament. 

Again,  to  six  months  after  the  ratification  of  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace. j^ 


^W»  tirinys  the  history  of  the  restriction  down 
^*  awt  ioiemling  and  important  period  of  its 
•fonioa;  up  far,  it  is  im|)Ottaut  to  undi-rstund, 
it-*t  notwilh^tantlin^  the  introduction  uf  j»[i|)«;r  as 
*  nnidatinj  medium,  gold  at  the  rate  of  77s. 
lOJdL  per  ouu<:«  continued  to  be  the  te<^al  sland- 
iti  vt  >:aluc,  imd  such  was  the  iucon-^ruily  of 
Rrtiiih  h-j;i*lAtion  at  this  period,  that  whilst 
kkb^lofi!*  and  olher  i  reilitor*  were  authorised  by 
■w  to  t-iifi*rcv  p.iyiiifriit  in  gold,  the  acts  previ- 
iKtlr  mur7iLri!<Hl  precluded  the  gold  from  being 
•  Li-rvwTih  vithtr  to  pay  rents,  or  make  any 
BJitt  |rJijiiKtil«  ;  «ich  however  was  the  insidious 
K>rkii»i;  of  tbr  «>iiem,  duU  up  to  the  period  of 
9U9  no  d<T,ito-mcjit  in  tlu^  mk  lal  economy  of 
star,  tr«utti(ig  fioin  Sfuch  iticvugruily  ul  Ic- 
loo  «a>  perceptible. 


56.  In  IBOO  foreign  gold  coin  commanded 
about  5s.  to  7s.  per  ounce  more  than  its  etjuivs' 
lent  value  to  Hntish  com  ;  but  the  short  peace  of 
1801-2  occasioned  a  cessation  of  demand,  and  tlu> 
price  again  became  merely  nominal.  From 
Slarcb,  180-1,  to  OctoUr,  1805,  stand.»rd  gold 
sold  at  £4  per  ounce;  and  from  October,  1805, 
to  February.  1809,  no  price  was  nuo'*»l »  *•»  ^**' 
meantime,  however,  all  the  gold  coin  of  tin; 
realm  Iwd  gradually  disapiM-aictl  (for  the  quan- 
tity coined  in  each  yvar  smcc  the  restoration  of 
Charles  11.  in  1603,  see  Stilislical  lllustratious, 
folio  47,  and  the  article  Mi\t  in  a  subaeijiicnl 
part  of  thiswork\  partly  for  internal  purposes  <»f 
manufacture  and  urtKiuiinl,  :uid  partly  in  nid  of 
the  cxtern.il  puriioncs  of  the  war;  nut  dinxily 
and  openly  lot  that  pmiwso  *>• »  '^ii!  «xcrs3  of 
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bills  driwu  by  llie  commissariat  and  other  agents 
of  the  governmRnt,  on  nccounl  of  the  expenses  of 
the  war  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  occasioned 
the  bills  to  be  drawn  at  a  discount  of  10  to 
15  or  20  per  cent,  and  at  sucli  depreciation,  in- 
stead of  beinj;  lefl  to  operate  as  mere  extraneous 
equivalents  of  commercial  exchange,  they  became 
an  object  of  speculation  against  bullion,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  standard  price  of  gold  in  Kn{;land. 

57.  To  render  the  circumstances  of  this  very 
interesting  and  important  period  of  the  bank 
restriction  act  somewhat  more  intelligible  losuch 
readers  as  are  not  practically  familiar  with  the 
complicated  involutions  of  exchanges,  it  may  not 
be  irrelevant  to  state  (taking  the  mint  of  France 
as  the  means  of  illustration),  that  according  to  the 
mint  retjidations  of  England  and  France,  iwenly- 
five  francs,  twenty  centmies  in  France  are  equal 
to  X I  in  Kn Inland  ;  but,  in  consequpnce  of  the 
excess  of  bills  above  adverted  to,  in  May,  1809, 
the  £l  I'nglish  in  France  would  not  obtain  more 
dtan  twenty  francs ;  consequently,  as  long  as  gold 
could  be  obtained  in  England  at  the  mint  price 
of  77s.  lOJd.  per  ounce,  it  yielded  a  profit  in 
France  of  upwards  of  20  per  cent,  against  that 
rale  of  exchange,  but  such  a  disparity  of  value,  as 
inighi  naturally  be  expected,  excited  a  spirit  of 
fpeculation  and  competition,  which  raised  the 
price  of  gold  to  a  premium  equal  to  the  discount 
on  the  bills.  So  tliat  in  May,  1809,  gold  com- 
manded £4.  lis.  per  ounce;  this  disparity  be- 
tween the  mint  and  trading  price  of  gold  excited 
an  universal  hubbub  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  in  Februaiy,  1810,  a  committee  of  parlia- 
ment was  appointed  to  enquire  inU>  the  cause  of 
the  high  price  of  bullion,  and  to  take  into  cou- 
pideratioQ  tlie  state  of  the  circulating  medium, 
aod  of  the  exchanges  between  Great  Britain  and 
foreign  parts.  This  committee  sat  from  the  32d 
of  February  to  the  25lli  of  May,  during  which 
lime  it  took  the  opinions  of  thirty  different  per- 
sons, whose  trading  transactions  and  influence 
were  tliought  to  be  such  as  qualified  lliem  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  subject ;  but  whether 
ignorant  of  the  combination  of  causes  that  did  m 
reality  produce  the  dis^xirity  of  value,  or  whether 
selfish  motives  led  them  to  conceal  their  better 
judgment,  certain  it  is,  tliat  although  much  in- 
teresting matter-of-fact  information  is  here  and 
there  interspersed  through  different  parts  of  the 
evidence,  as  a  whole,  it  is  completely  destitute 
of  every  thing  like  a  solution  to  the  quesliou 
proposed.  In  proof  of  this  conclusion  see  article 
ExciLiNGE,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work  ; 
and  in  proof  of  the  futility  of  thf  labors  of  tlie 
committee,  and  of  the  frivolousness  of  the  evi- 
dence in  a  general  sense,  bullion  continued 
gradually  to  advance,  and  the  exchanges  pro- 
gressively to  depreciate,  until  on  the  IBlh  Sep- 
tember, 1612,  gold  commanded  £5.  lis.  per 
ounc«. 

58.  Such  an  extreme  dispahty^  of  value  had 
previously  excited  every  species  of  contrivance 
to  collect  gold,  and  was  beginning  to  lead  to 
such  general  derangements  in  thu  internal  econo- 
my of  the  state,  in  si^lfisb  aod  avaricious  indivi- 
duabavailing  tliemselves  of  the  point  oflaw,  which 
authorised  them  to  demand  and  enforce  payment 
ill  gold,  in  cases  where  by  tli<i:  nature  of  tlic  obli- 


gation, pnymenl  in  current  mc 
implied,  that  on  the  24th  July,  1811,11 
passed,  51  Geo.  III.  cap.  127,  to  make 
of  England  notes  a  legal  tender  in  all  p 
which  by  die  act  of  the  38  Geo.  HI.  cap. 
Nov.  1797),  were  only  so  in  pnvatc  trai 
after  having  been  accepted  as  such,  L 
were  ordered  to  be  received  as  cash  fa 
collectors  of  taxes  and  duties.  The  tit 
act  for  making  the  bank  of  F'ngland  not 
tender,  in  conjunction  with  a  conside 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  it,  is  cur 
deserves  attention.  It  is  aa  follows,  i 
making  a  more  effectual  provision  forp 
the  current  gold  coin  of  the  realm  m 
paid  or  accepted  for  a  greater  value 
current  value  of  -such  coin ;  and  for  p; 
any  note  or  bill  of  the  governor  and  coi 
the  bank  of  England  from  being  receive 
smaller  sum  tlian  the  sum  therein  spccil 
for  slaying  proceedings  ujwn  aiii 
tender  of  such  notes.'  To  conlintu 
the  25th  of  March,  1812,  and  no 

59.  By  another  act  in  the  folio 
52  Geo.  III.  cap.  50.  dated  5th  Ma 
preceding  act  was  extended  to  three  roo 
the  commencement  of  the  next  session 
ment,  and  no  longer;  and  by  53  Geo. 
5,  22d  Dec.  1812,  further  extended 
March,  1814  ;  and  by  54  Geo.  III.  caf 
May,  1814,  to  as  long  as  restriction  Ct 
54  Geo.  III.  cap.  19,  ISth  July,  1814 
tion  extended  to  25th  March,  1815;  55 
cap.  28,  23d  March,  1815,  further  eit 
5th  of  July,  1816;  56  Geo.  III.  cap. 
May,  1816,  still  furtlier  to  5th  of  Ju 

58  Geo.  HI.  cap.  37,  28th  May,  1818, 
5th  of  July,  ldl9;  59  Geo.  III.  cap 
April,  1819,  restnction  extended  ind 

59  Geo.  III.  cap.  49,  2d  July,  1819,  f 
limited  to  1st  of  May,  1823  ;  and  in  ih 
the  bank  empowered  to  exchange  b 
quantities  of  not  less  than  sixty  ounces 
notes,  between  tlic  1st  of  February  ai 
October,  1620,  at  any  rate  between  81s. 
Cd.  per  ounce ;  and  from  the  1st  of 
1820,  to  the  Ist  of  May,  1821,  at  wi; 
tween  79s.  6d.  and  TTs.  lOid,  p«r  Oif 
from  die  1st  of  May,  1821,  to  Ist  of  M 
at  77s.  lO^d.  per  ounce ;  when  gold  ci 
became  a  general  circulating  medioia 
will  be  seen  by  the  sutement  at  the  c 
of  this  article,  the  £l  and  £i  noM 
bank  of  England  were  withdrawn  fn 
lation,  and  to  meet  thischanj^p  "  •*-"■ 
medium  in  the  years  1821  an  . 

amount  of  £I4,877,.W7  was  c _. 

Snch  is  the  history  of  the  bank  K%vn 
which  in  February,  1797,  was  m  both 
parliament  so  solemnly  declared  to  ' 
temporary  measure,  but  which  continttf 
a  period  of  twenty-six  yean. 

60    Preparatory  to  returning  agnu 
circulating  medium,  a  comnutttt; 
in  each  house  of  parliament,  m  II 
into  the  state  and  atTairs  of 
ence  to  the  expediency  of  th»1 
payments,  when^  after  taking  A 
thirty  persons,  the  act  of  2(1  J  uly^ 
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I  111  op.  40.  was  rc«olve<l  upon,  ami  in  tlie 
♦  etrune  of  llie  enquirj'  on  the  31sl  of  March, 
IRI9,  the  bauk  esfiibited  the  follnwini^  account 
eftlK  sate  of  ihetr  alTairs,  viz.  *Tbut  tlie  whole 
9t  iIk  diunu  upon  t>iem  on  that  date  amounted 
(o£;3,948,.'160,  of  which  £24,710,770  was  notes 
ja  Girevlation,  and  £9,237,790  in  de|K>sits  and 
dthu,  ag^nst  which  their  assets  in  cash 

kllion,  bills  discounted,  and  gorernment 

irilio,  vnounlcd  to  £39,179,750,  leaving  a 
laUiice  in  fii»or  of  the  bank  to  tlie  amount  of 
J,V.«0,  eschutiveof  the  £11,686,800,  per- 
dfbt  of  the  gorenimcnt,  as  exiiibited  in 

<l,  and  £3,000,fXiO  added  in  1816.'  Flat- 
ju  all  thii  raay  seem  on  a  superficial  view 
9tikt  vilnri  t,  ind  contident  as  opinion  geiieraUy 
*«. '  I  y  having  escaped  the  peril,  so 

•ima:  :  .if  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  sect. 

SI,ktlH>rl  paiod  only  elapsed  Iwfore  the  effects 
of  tbti^t«fni.  spectxe-like,  returned  in  a  more  ter- 
;n6c  bm  thao  ever.  Prepuratory  to  dte  return 
•»  «•*  ]i«yin«nt5  in  1823,  through  the  years 
the  bank  had  progressively 
>  ke  of  its  notes  from  an  average 

.■.',jji.i,i/«A»  m  December,  1820,  to  an  aver- 
«f:t«f  £lC,393,0O0  in  December,  1 822 ;  a  depres- 
:aso  in  the  money  value  of  all  the  products  of 
jiadBiny,  without  any  parallel  since  the  com- 
WKtaent  ot  the  war  in  1793,  followed  this 
'isiDotion  of  circulating  medium.  Itut  the 
•rf«»J  nf  the  experiment  of  paying  gold  on  do- 
iihad  havmg  bevn  got  over,  the  cupidity  of 
«nf>ce  aifain  began  to  operate,  and  nolwiih- 
•wdjORthe  accession  to  tlie  circulating  medium 
*rf  4*  f  14,877,547  of  gold  coinetl  in  the  years 
■1KI  jod  1A22,  the  bank  agajn  showed  a  dispo- 
•**■  Is  force  its  notes  into  circulation,  so  far, 
J<  nttmd  of  plying  the  place  of  paper 

mn  iiMks  -lie  5th  of  January,  1825, 

Miviikol  Kuv'Hiij  iiiiies  in  circidalion  again 
■■"■iltd  KB  average  of  £20,000,000  ;  and  those 
f'malry  bankers  had  jncreaited  from  £4,293,1 64 
»  IW.to  £0,724,009  in  1824,  and  £8,755,307 

STbf  facility  of  raisine  money  among  indi- 
1^  wlitch  this  redundancy  of  circulating 
Bk  aSbrded,  gave  rise  to  an  extent  of  spe- 
ijll^MIt  &r,  very -far,  exceeding  the  notaule 
*<ASa  nod  other  adventures  at  the  commence- 
,  of  the  parcelling  century.  (See  the  article 
"•WisT,  in  a  subseijucut  part  of  diis  work,  for 
(ittoilataon  of  the  extent  and  conswjuences  of 
I  'Is  the  mondi 
lOUH  generally 
..  .J  .  .|i.i..jt.ii  in  their  results; 
•^  altrurk  to  what  is  technically 
ipuni.-!  ^-t,, ..,;,.„,. -a  n„  ihe   24th  of 

lu'nt  ttf  one  of 
^  '  ^I'lifhments  iii 

iMiiiia, or  tic  coninirrriii)  world  (Mr.  S.  VVil- 
pTti,  an  Amr»nr— Hj.  After  thi*,  a  inonll)  passed 
►•  r,^,  till  on  the   25th   of 

^  Imnkingejjiabltshment  at 

^  i-iford,  bart.  and  Co.)  was 

||-  of  the  unsoundness  and  iin- 

iw-j  oi  I!..  1      'n,is  failure 

idMBCd  tlity  of  others, 

11^  vit  aiii  uiL'  u, Hiking  establish- 


ments in  the  west  of  Ent;land,  it  produced  in 
London  such  a  (li-niiind  fur  £;old,  as  excited  ap- 
prehensions for  the  const-quences  to  which  it 
loivht  lead  ;  in  the  nieantime  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land had  been  progressively  narrowing  its  issues, 
till  the  amount  at  the  end  of  November  was 
reduced  a^ain  lo  £17,500,000.  On  the  yth  of 
December  the  suspension  of  payment  w^as 
announced  of  an  extensive  hanking  establishment 
at  York  (Messrs.  Wentworlli,  Chaloner  and  Co.), 
having  branches  at  three  or  four  otiier  towns  in 
the  county,  and  their  own  house  of  agency  in 
London;  consternation  now  became  general,  and 
the  directors  of  the  bank  of  Enpland,  who  had, 
as  we  contend,  contributed  to  bring  on  the  de- 
rangement, by  tlie  facility  which  they  aflTorded  lo 
get  their  notes  into  circulation,  in  discounting 
three  and  four  months  bills  at  4  per  cent,  per 
annum,  now  as  suddenly  took  steps  which  acce- 
lerated the  derangement.  On  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber tlie  following  notice  was  issued,  viz. : — 
Bank  of  England. 

'  Re.solved — That  from  and  after  the  13th 
instant,  no  bills  or  notes  will  be  discounted 
under  5  per  cent,  per  annum.' 

62.  Tliis  notification  added  considerably  to  the 
Qonsternation  :  an  extensive  private  biiuking 
establishment,  deemed  one  of  ttie  most  reputable 
in  Lotidoii,  had  previously  suspended  its  pay- 
ments, and  on  the  following  morning  two  others 
were  reduced  to  the  same  alternative ;  it  would 
f»e  difficult,  and  at  all  events  it  would  exceed  due 
limits  here,  »i>  describe  the  dismay  and  confusion 
that  now  prevailed  ;  and  with  the  view  of  endea- 
vouring lo  allay  the  ferment,  a  public  meeting 
at  the  Mansion  f  louse,  as  on  the  memorable  27th 
of  February,  1797,  took  place  on  the  13th  of 
December,  1825,  when  about  700  signatures 
were  obtained  lo  the  following  resolutions  ;  viz. 

'  1.  That  the  unprecedented  embarmssmenla 
and  ditticulties  under  which  the  circulation  of 
the  country  at  present  labors  are  mainly  to  l>e 
attributed  «o  a  general  panic,  for  which  there 
are  no  reasonable  grounds ;  that  this  meeting 
has  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  means  and  snli- 
stance  of  the  btinking  establishments  of  the 
capitsd  and  the  country,  and  they  believe  thai 
the  acting  generally  upon  that  confidence  wouhl 
relieve  all  those  symptoms  uf  distress  which  now 
show  themselves  in  a  shape  so  alarming  to  the 
timid,  and  so  fatal  to  those  who  are  forced  to 
sacrifice  their  property  to  meet  suddeD  demands 
upon  them,  which  it  is  no  imputation  upon  their 
judpneni  and  prudence  not  to  have  expected. 

'  2.  'Jltat  it  having  been  staled  lo  this  meeting, 
that  the  directors  of  the  bank  of  England  are 
occupied  with  the  remedy  for  a  state  of  things  so 
extraordinary,  this  meeting  will  refrain  from  any 
interference  with  the  measures  of  the  directors  or 
the  bank,  who,  tlicy  are  satisfied,  will  do  Uteir 
duty  towards  the  pulilic. 

*3.  Tliat  having  ihe  firmest  confidence  ia  the 
stability  of  the  public  credit  of  the  country,  *vp 
declare  our  deiermiualiun  to  support  it  lo  tlie 
utmost  of  our  power. 

*  4.  lliat  It  is  the  opmion  of  the  meeting  thai 
decloralious  of  a  sitnilar  dtscription  wilb  the 
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pn'sent.  in  the  country'  towns,  where  the  banking 
ottlahliiiliinent!!  may  appear  to  deserve  them,  may 
be  priMjuctive  of  raacli  benefit  in  restoring  gene- 
nl  confidence.' 

63.  Althou^rh  it  was  generally  believed  that 
the  bank  of  England  had  bei^n  <lrained  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  ils  stock  of  jjold,  iliirinj»  the  memo- 
rable week  ImjIwrcii  die  lOlh  and  Ifith  of  Doccm' 
l>er;  yet  on  an  average  of  ihc  five  weeks  betworn 
tlkC  latter  dale  and  the  '2*2fl  of  January,  1 826,  the 
issue  of  bonk  of  England  notes  had  been  in- 
creased to  £i5,3 10,000,;  and  lliat  tliis  lavish  ex- 
porimenlal  issue  diil  not  le-ad  to  llie  nfcessity  of 
agHin  resorting  to  a  restriction  Act,  was  owinp 
entirely  to  circuinstinces  not  at  all  contemplated 
in  the  dcliberaiii'iis  which  led  to  the  incre:i5cd 
issue  of  notes,  and  which,  in  facL.  seem  to  liave 
been  issued  with  very  little  calculation  on  the 
consequences  lo  which  they  niiv'ht  lend. 

64.  Notwithsundini;  the  decl'4rat4un  at  the 
Mamion  IIoii.se,  on  Uie  13th  of  I>ecemher,  that 
the  embarrassments  and  difficuhlts  under  which 
the  circulation  of  the  country  llien  l;ihored,  were 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  a  general  panic,  fur 
which  there  were  no  reasonable  ;rrounds ;  accord- 
ing to  a  ri'tum  laid  before  tl>e  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  27th  of  February,  1H*20;  in  the 
interval  of  the  end  of  October,  1825,  and  tliat 
date,  fifty-nine  banking  establishments,  com- 
prising 144  [lartners,  had  U-en  declared  bank- 
rupt, al>out  twenty  others  insolvent,  and  every 
succeeding;  week  contmued  to  add  from  seventy 
to  100  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  traders,  lo 
the  bankrupt  list,  and  thou.<>ands  to  the  lists  of 
insolvency ;  whilst  half  a  nullion  of  families  in 
the  several  manufacturing  districts  were  dnven 
to  llie  verge  of  starvation,  in  con.sequence  of  the 
destruction  of  confidence,  aud  suspension  of 
commercial  operations,  which  the  uncertairt  issue 
and  uncertain  value  of  the  circulating  medium 
in  great  part  occasioned. 

65.  Ilavmg  now  brought  the  history  of  tlie 
bank  of  England  front  the  time  of  its  foundation 
down  to  the  period  of  this  sheet  going  to  press, 
in  May,  1826,  in  reference  to  its  circulation,  we 
will  now  proceed  to  bring  down  its  history  front 
sect.  44,  in  reference  to  its  agency  and  connexion 
with  the  government.  Sect.  34  shows  that  it 
originated  in  the  raising  of  a  loan  of  £1,200,000 
for  tlie  use  of  xhc  government,  at  an  interest  ol 
8  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  £4(X)0  per  annum 
for  agency;  and  that  tliat  transaction  was,  in 
fact,  the  foundation  of  the  hinding  system,  which 
has  U^d  lo  an  extent  and  pressure  of  iaxati«io 
v^ithout  any  parallel  in  the  history  of  society, 
and  which  the  bank  of  England  has  beon  the 
main  instrument  in  occasioning.  Sect.  42  shows 
(he  progress  of  the  advances  made  by  the  bank 
lo  the  government  up  to  1781;  which  advances, 
in  addition  to  the  interest,  were  all  subject  to  a 
charge  for  agency ;  as  was  also  all  other  sums 
rai!»e<l  by  lottery,  or  l>orrowed  by  the  govern- 
ment from  individuaU  during  the  war,  from 
1702  to  1713,  the  total  sum  then  amountmi;  to 
£52,145,303.  'Die  terms  of  agency  up  to  1726 
hud  varied  according  to  circumsiaiKes,  at  which 
time  it  was  fixed  at  £360  per  million,  afterwards 
incrcued  to  £562,  K>s.  per  million;  after  the 
pcacA  of  Versailli'S  in  17i;2,  when  ilie  total  sum 


amounie<J  to  £249,000,000,  the 
duc<Hl  to  £4.'.o   per  million,  at  which  ij 
tinued  up  to  iaft7,when  it  Wiis  redur^ 
per  million,  on  £600,000,000.,  and! 
every  million  above  that  sum;  during 
tion  of  the  property  tax,  the  bank  recq 
rate  of  £l250  per  million,  on  such  p 
the  tax  as  were  paid  in  to  tljc  bank  i 
£fl05. 15«.  \0d.  per  million  on  alwut  £6fl 
paid  in  on  account  of  loans  between  | 
Febniary,  1793,  and  the  5lli  of  Jan 
these  several  charges  (including  £> 
per  annum   for  management  of 
most  of  which  charges  are  likely 
all  events  up  to  the  period  of  the  com 
the  charter  in  1833,  since  the  romm» 
the  pre.sent  itntury,  have  averaged  aboul 
per  annum. 

G6.  Indeiwndently  of  the  ahem  l 
agency,  subject  to  specific  charges,  dli 
ceipt  of  taxes  of  (ireal  Hrilain  paS54 
tlie  Bank  of  England,  which,  sines  fl 
averaged  upwards  of  £50,000,000  M 
upon  this  bnnuch  of  its  agL'nc7  the  b^ 
no  direct  cimrge,  but  :ts  esich  sepuaf 
cnenl,  paymaster,  or  account«nt  of  (hi 
ment,  upwards  of  fifty  in  number,  H 
p<-irdte  aceouut  at  tlie  bank,  and  eochl 
provision  fur  the  progress  of  its  pqj 
leaves  a  permanent  balance  in  the  hat 
bank  of  from  four  to  seven  raillions  B 
and  during  several  of  the  l4st  yean  i 
from  ten  lo  fifu-en  millions  per  «iirt 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount 
the  eight  years  1818 — 1825  according 
made  annually  to  parliament,  vil^ 


Ycuri. 


1H18 
1820 
I 
3 
3 
4 
5 
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8,852,078 
.^,861,631 
7.096,874 
7,690,046 
8,305.174 
10,359,773 
9,239,024 


Miaimxm. 


5,709,487 
2,246,598 
2,302.5yi 
2,867,851 
3,698.764 
5,(100.12/ 
3,iy7,190 


An 


7.tt 
3.71 
3,« 
4,l( 
4^ 
7,21 
i,3^ 


67.  ny  means  of  these  b«Unc«s,  6i 
individuals,  and  the  circulation  of  its  i 
the  circulation  of  its  no<«',>i,  Iw  it  rtfl 
creates    the  means   of  tlie  balancM  l 
sits),    the    biink    discounts    the    bills 
viduals,  makes  the  tempomry  adwiel 
vemment  on  interest,  and  buys  ndMI 
and  oUier  government  sccunties,  beariai 
all  these  it  is,  in  addition   iit   tbr  «p«(t 
of  £275,000  per  annum  ■■>  m^ 

3    per  crnt.  on  the  £  i  '  sM 

sect.  41,  that  enables  llie  directors  of  Jn 
divide  tlie  enorniuus  amount  of  £),45j 
annum  among  the  holders  cyf  the  £l4«5i 
stock,  as  specified  in  ft{*ct,43.  Tlits  pi 
vidend  occasions  the  nominal  £lOO  m 
the  bank  Itooks,  to  lie  saleable  for  trM 
portionate  to  the  riirrmt  me  of  inirl 
3,  Ay  or  5  (H-r  cent,  jm-i  annuim     llena 
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'-  v.:\,;  fiuo  of  slock  comn)anil«<1 
■>  ht  ait  el\icidniioii  of  Ihe 
u-i  jn  sect.  42.  In  1816  ihc 
ii>e  itank  offcrrtl  to  lend  the  govern- 
llher  sum  of  £3,000,000  during  the 
of  their  charter,  ai  die  moderate 
west  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  the 
e  iben  being  about  £4.  5$.  per 
such  was  the  blindness,  .is  the  wnier 
!r  regards  it,  of  the  government  at 
k»t  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
1  It  uu  in  parliament  as  one  of  the 
rMteci  acts  of  kindness  and  tjenero- 
body  that  he  had  ever  known  : 
uld  mnrk  the  sequel, 
another  proposition  connected 
iCtjon  on  tlie  part  of  tlic  directors 
to  Uie  following  purport,  viz,  Tlial 
Cnpovrered  to  add  2.5  per  cent, 
anent  capital  of  £11,453,330. 
'upUed  with,  what  did  the  trans- 
I  to  ?  Certainly  to  empower  tlie 
of  bank  stock  to  levy  a  contribu- 
£7,000,000  to  £8,000,000  O"  the 
[Hieif  own  exclusive  benefit,  henuse 
Tiplion  was  called  for,  nor  was  tlie 
rted  to  be  lent,  the  property 
simply  a  reduction  of  the  ba- 
lie  money,  which  the  bank  held 
of  the  public ;  which  by  this  act 
powered  to  convert  either  into  a 
commodity  at  from  £iCi2  to  £220  for 
n,  or  to  retain  it  as  a  permanent  ac- 
ipitai  equivalent  tliereto. 
er  transaction  between  the  bank  and 
enl,  equally  disadvunlat^eous  to  the 
place  in  1B23,  act  of  4  (jeo.  IV. 
IbkL  which,  under  the  title  of  Mili- 
m  Pension  Bill,  was  virtuuMy  an 
Wn^  for  the  puqH>$e  of  sustaining 
d,  (granted  an   annuity  to  the  bank 


of  £58.5,740  for  forty-four  years,  from  the  ."ith  of 
April,  102-1,  in  consideration  of  the  bank  paying 
to  tlie  government  the  sum  of  £13,039,419  in 
thirteen  irregular  instalments  Iwtweeii  the  5th  of 
April,  1823,  and  the  fitli  of  July,  1828.  As  the 
actual  result  of  this  transaction  depends  upon 
the  rale  or  terms  at  which  the  £13,089,419  or 
a  corresponding  sum,  may  be  expended  in  :}ie 
purchase  of  3  per  cent,  stock,  pnor  to  tlie  pny- 
ment  of  the  last  instalment,  wp  iire  of  course  (in 
May,  1 82G)  precluded  from  smtin^  with  accuracy 
the  precise  extent  of  its  disadvantage  to  the 
public.  Hut,  according  to  one  (the  eighteenth) 
of  a  series  of  resolutions  on  the  state  of  the 
nation,  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  par» 
liament,  by  Mr.  Home,  on  Uw  4th  of  Mny,  1826, 
it  appears  that  £6,917,569  of  the  amount  re- 
ceived up  to  the  6th  of  January,  1826,  had  been 
expended  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  £7,858,188  i-f 
3  per  cent,  stock,  whilst  the  equivalent  of  3  pti 
cent,  stock  given  for  ibat  portion  of  tlie  amount 
was  £9.476,110,  cons«'quenlly  a  bonus  to  the 
bank  equal  to  £1,617,922  of  3  per  cent,  stock; 
but,  by  mathematically  correct  working  of  llie 
transaction  in  1821,  when  the  3  jier  cent,  stock 
was  at  95,  and  assuming  that  rate  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  remainder  of  the  instalments 
then  to  be  paid,  the  result  would  have  b<«n  on 
l!ie  lOlh  of  October,  1828,  a  cancelling  of  per- 
petual annuity  to  the  amountof  £365,080,  leavin;.; 
an  excess  of  £219,8.^2  par  annum,  payable  for 
38i  years,  equiralent  loan  annuity  in  perp'tuity 
of  £146,962;  and  sup[>osing  from  the  aaie  of 
the  kist  instalment  in  1828,  3  per  cent,  stock 
should  recede  to  60,  or  the  rale  of  interest  becomtt 
permanent  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  excess 
of  llie  annuity  of  £219,852  for  38^  years,  would, 
at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  be  ecfual  to 
£29,381,900  of  S  p**'  ci'nt.  slock,  or  an  annuity 
in  perpetuity  of  £881,457,  conseqtiendy  a  dis- 
advantage to  the  public  to  tliat  extent  for  ever. 


ing  is  a  Statement  of  the  Income  of  the  Bank  at  the  period  of  this  article  going 
to  press. 


on  the  £14,686,800  permanent  Debt  of  the  Government,  at  3  per  cenL 
for  44  years,  from  .Mh  of  April,  1823     .     • 

for  transfer  of  the  Puiilic  Funds,  and  Payment  of  the  Annuities,  al>nui 
on  Notes  in  circulation,  say  £20,{KX),000,  at  an  average  of  4  per  cent. 

Total 

which  the  following  charges  and  liabilities  must  be  dcdactt<l,  viz. 


'J  about  1000  Clerks 

Mes,  and  lloi'se  Exjx'nses 
ixes,  &.C 

9unt(d        .     .               .     . 
tUltlKS,  &c 


Net  Income 


£250,CKK> 
50,OUt3 
20,000 
50,000 
.W.C'tKJ 
20,{/00 


£440.604 
585,740 
275,000 
800,000 


£2,101.344 


410,000 
£l,661»544 


480 
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Being  upwards  of  1 1  |>er  c«nt.  on  the  amount  of 
stock  conaiituling  tlie  permanenl  capiiul  annually 
divided  upon,agiiin$t  which,  howerer^5,000,000 
of  the  loan  of  1823,  for  which  the  annuity  of 
JE585,740  was  obtniited,  remains  to  be  pawi  up; 
but,  if  the  resources  of  the  bunk  have  hitlierlo 
been  such  as  to  enable  it  to  advance  the 
£8,000,000  -without  eoirenching  more  than  2 
per  cent,  upon  its  profuse  income,  but  little 
doubt  remains  that  it  will  be  able  lo  fulRl  the 
contract  without  any  further  entrenchment,  and 
ifso,  tlie  whole  annuity  then  remainx  clear  income 
for  the  remainder  of  the  period,  vii.  38J  years. 
The  amounts  deducted  from  the  gro&s  tocome  are 
entirely  assumed,  there  being  no  authentic  data 
before  the  public  on  the  subject;  they  probably 
exceed  the  actual  expenses. 

71-  In  the  preceding  view  of  the  total  income 
of  the  bank,  no  notice  is  taken  of  interest  on  tlic 
temporary  advances   to  llie  govern raeni,  nor  of 

Erohts  by  discounting,  nor  of  interest  that  may 
e  derived  from  the  balances  held  by  the  bank, 
due.as  well  to  depositors  as  to  tlie  government ; 
because  the  lii^t,  that  is,  the  temporary  advances 
lo  the  goveromenl  wholly,  and  the  otheri  par- 
tially, merge  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  interest 
derived  from  the  circulation  of  its  notes. 

72.  Since  1826,  when  the  preceding  part  of 
this  article  was  written,  great  and  important 
changes  in  the  practice  and  principles  of  Bank- 
ing in  England  have  taken  place,  the  particulars 
and  consequences  of  which,  we  will  now  pro- 
ceed lo  elucidate.  The  expiration  of  the  Charter 
of  the   Bank  of  England  in   the   present  Year, 

fl833]  occasioned,  in  1832,  a  committee  of  par. 
lament  to  be  appointed  "  to  inquire  into  the 
expediencif  of  renewing  the  Charter,  and  into  the 
system  on  which  Banks  of  issue  in  England 
and  Wales  are  conducted,  Sec.  &c."  Tite  com- 
mittee, which  was  composed  of  thirty-two  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  (five  a  quorum), 
called  before  them  twenty-two  individuals,  con- 
sidered to  be  practically  well  informed  men,  to 
whom,  collectively,  5978  questions  were  put, 
whose  answers  fill  480  printed  pages  of  large 
foolscap,  upon  which  evidence  the  committee 
reported,  "That  on  all  the  points  into  which 
they  were  appointed  to  inquire,  more  or  less 
information  wilt  be  found  in  the  minutes  of 
evidence,  but  on  no  one  of  tbem  is  it  so  com- 
plete as  to  justify  the  committee  in  giving  a 
decided  opinion."  Man^  of  the  questions  apply 
to  the  effect  which  the  Foreign  Exchanges  have 
upon  the  price  of  Gold,  and  their  consequent 
influence  on  the  internal  circulating  medium; 
an  elucidation  of  these  subjects  belongs  to  the 
articles  Circulating  medium,  or  Currcnn/,  and 
Exchangr$,  rather  than  to  Banking;  they  are, 
however,  so  intimately  connected  with  it  as  to 
render  a  reference  to  them  necessary  to  a  com- 

{»lete  elucidation  thereof:  we  shall,  therefore, 
iereaf\er  again  refer  to  them  in  continuation  of 
the  present  article.  Inapplicable  as  many  of 
the  questions  put  by  the  committee  were,  and 
insuthcient  anu  unsatisfactory  as  its  labors  have 
been,  as  far  as  the  question  of  a  developement 
of  the  just  ptinciples  of  Currency  and  Hanking 
i«  concerne<J,  there  are  several  accounts  an- 
nexed to  the  evidence  that  contain  informution 


of  the  most  important  kind,   and  frorn 
many  just  conclusions  may  be   drawn  ; 
the    most    interesting    and   material    uf 
accounts  will  be  found  exhibited  in   four 
metits  at  the  conclusion  of  this  article,  nad 
will  be  adverted  to  in  detail  as  we 
the  further  elucidation  of  the  subject 

73.  Itidependent  of   the    Bank  of  Engfaarf, 
which  constitutes  so  prominent  ami  impoitutf 
an  adjunct  to  the  great  trading  tnnsactioM  af 
the  Metropolis,  there  are  also  at  this  time  [ISSTJ 
about  sixty  other  Banking  estabbshnients  ofi^ 
posit,  discount,  and  agency  in  the   Mt-'- 
and  about  650  others  in  diflferent  parts  •  : 
Bhtiiio,  which  are  also  banks  of  issue,  is  -vrJ 
as  of  deposit  and  agency.     Previous  to  K?7, 
while  aM  notes  payable  oti  demand  were  tm- 
vertible   into   gold   at    the    standard   price  if 
£3.  I7i.  lOJd.  per.  oz ,  or  into  silver  at  5».  it 
the  01.,  the  practice  of  most  of  the  provincul « 
country   bankers    was,   to   iuue   notes  of  fj 
and  £lO  each,  and  partially  of  £20,  £30,  wl 
£50  payable  on  demand,  at  some  one  o( 
most   accredited    of  the    sixty-five   lo 
banking  establishments  in  the  metropolis, 
notes  it  was  the  practice  to  advance,  on  ini 
to  the  trading  and  agricultural  producers  of 
respective  districts;  but  as  these  notes, 
paif'able  on  demand,  were,  within  a  weekt 
Leing  issued,  even  from  the  most  distant 
country,  liable  to  be  presented  for  pay" 
issuer  was,  in  all  cases,  required  to  de^ 
his  agent   in  tlie  metropolis  an  adequate  n* 
security  for  their  amount,  as  well  as  beinf  nt^ 
vided  lo  pay  them  on  demand  at  the  plan  km 
whence  issued;   whereby   it  appears  that  tv* 
protecting  capitals  are  required  to  keep  out  a 
circulation;  and  hence  the  difficulty,  on  a  nutvi 
view  of  the  subject,  of  discovering  Itow  Iwa^ 
vantage  to  the  issuer  of  the  ootes  arises.    Ite 
will  be  explained  by  supposing  the  total  aaocM 
of  promissory  notes  issued  by  any  one  ooosy 
banker  to  be  £20,000;  a  protecting  capiltf* 
£.5000  in  the  Metropolis,  and  £lOOO  or  £8101 
at  the  place  of  issue,  will  suffice ;  the  iMRK 
upon  the  differeDce  will  be  profit,  leas  Ik  «• 
pence  of  stamps,  paper,  and  rnanagetnent ;  llx^ 
fourths  of  the  amount  issued,  on  an  avaafi^ 
keeping  permanently  in  circulation  or  donMl 
in    the    drawers    of  the    traders   and   fuWf^l 
but,  independent  of  the  profit  derived  fi90(^ 
culation,  some  country  bankers  charx*  a  eB»> 
mission  of  one-fourth  per  cent,  upon  all 
which  are  allowed  to  be  occasionally 
and  to  such  of  his  connexions  whu 
creditors  he  generally  allows   interrst 
the  rate  of  two  or  three  per  cfnL  per 
while  he  charges  all  his  debtors  four  or  in 
cent.,  or  some  such  difTerence,     The  grrat 
however,  of  advantage  t'^  ''  >  ■  -■ 
commenced  with  the  sir  ■ 
in  1797,  when  notfs  m 
law  lo  be  issued  ;  the  »! 
sometimes  of  £2,  were  g 
the  place  where  issurd,  and  cc 
no  protecting  capital  in  the  n 
where,  to  suslain  them ;  their  <  ircuUiKw 
maintained  entirely  by  the  credit  and 
of  tlie  party  issuing  tlwm.     Columna 
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ihe    Slalem^nt     number    IV., 

estimaietl   annual    amount    of 

nous  in  circulation,  about  three* 

)unt  b«mfr  in  notes  of  £l  and  £2, 

number  of  establish  men  Is  licensed 

iroe. 

)t  in  cash  being  suspended  (see  sec- 
,  six  months  after  the  ratH'tcation  of 
ity  of  peace,  the  small  note  circu- 
its fir^t  check  after  the  peace  of 
14  :  but  rt-attained  its  wonted  vigour 
.817-18,    see   columns   Z   and    4    of 
From  the  clo»e  of  the  latter  year, 
im  to  gold  payments  at  the  standard 
determined  upon,   the  small  note 
iperienced   a   second  check,   from 
made  to  recover  it  in  18'2'2-3, 
[18'25,  in  consequence  of  cir- 
led    in  sections    CO    and   64, 
lion   was    entirely  prohibited,    Ihe 
Inland     having    voluntarily    with- 
er small  notes  in  1821.  •Up  to  the 
026,  the  practice  of  provincial  Bank- 
and  Wales  had  been  carried  on 
by   individual^  or  by   partnerships 
^three;    and    here  and    there,   but 
ly,  of  four  or  6ve  members ;    but 
it     which     fell     upon     individual 
nkeri  in  1825-6,  as  detailed  in  sec- 
r,  and  the  disinclination  of  many 
accommodation  on  credit,  has  led 
le  10  the  formation  of  Joint  Stock 
lishments,  at  each  of  liie  urvder- 
fii.— 

York, 

Dariinfton. 
Lancaster,  3. 
Whitehaven, 
(larltsle  7. 
I.  Leicester. 

Norwich,  9. 
Siamfurrl  8c  Spalding. 
Cloucesttr. 
Lanfport,  14. 
Plymouth  and 
Devonport. 
Itowin^  certaitt  of  ihe  places  denote 
»f  bninche^  re$pecli\ely  established 
The  Bank  of  Kn^land  has  also 
at  ench  of  llie  eleven  fol- 
tit. —  Liverpool,    Manchester, 
inc;ham,  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Swan- 
iorwich.  Hull,  and  Newcastle. 

there  are  about  thirty-five 

lenis,  all,  except  three,  issuing; 

Z,  as  well  as  for  larger  amounts. 

ial  banking  company  of  Scotland, 

|h,    has    thirty-one    branches ;    the 

British  linen  company,  twenty-seven 

pihe  bank  of  Scotland,  sixteen ; 

'  csttblishroenu  have  together 

■o  th«t  altogether  there  is  in 

rem  160  and  ITOolTices  of  discount, 

■fency.      Of  these   about   fifteen 

as  private  establishments,  and 

joml  stock  partnenhips ;   their 

promissory  notes  amount  to  about 

I  in   the  proportion  of  three-iifths  of 

Ib  lrcUn(S|  subscqueiUlo  its  union 

.P*BT  2. 


with  Great  Britain  in  1801,  banking  establish- 
ments became  numerous,  increasing  during  tlie 
war  to  sixty  or  seventy;  but,  on  the  return  to 
payment  in  gold  in  18-23,  about  ten  only  re- 
mained solvent  and  in  pmctice.  In  1783,  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  was  established  with  a  capital  of 
£600,000,  afterwards  increased  to  £3,000,000, 
with  exclusive  privileges,  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  the  circulation 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  on  an  average  of  five 
years  preceding  1826,  amounted  to  about 
£5,000,000,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one-third 
of  small  notes  under  Jl5  ;  and  the  circulation  of 
all  the  other  banks  at  the  same  time  amounted 
to  about  £t ,200,000.  In  1825,  a  company  was 
formed  in  Ix>nt'on  with  a  subscribed  capital  of 
£2.000,000,  under  the  title  of  the  "Provincial 
Banking  Company  of  Ireland,"  which  has  es- 
tablished branches  at  eighteen  of  the  prinripal 
towns  in  that  country,  at  a  greater  distance  than 
fifty  miles  from  Dublin,  within  which  limits  it 
was  precluded  by  the  privileges  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  from  issuing  of  notes.  The  provincial 
Bank  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  all  the  banks  of 
Scotland,  like  the  country  banks  of  Kngian<]  and 
Wales,  charge  a  commission  on  all  the  amounts 
which  pass  thruuRh  their  hands,  and  allow  and 
cliarge  interest  in  like  manner. 

76.  In  the  three  preceding  sections  we  have 
exhibited,  in  brief  outline,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  Ihe  provincial  banks  of  issue  in  the  three 
several  partsof  the  Unued  Kingdom,  preparatory 
to  .showing  the  way  in  which  they  are  connected 
with  the  transactions  of  the  metropolis.  To  the 
American  reader  of  our  work  to  whom  the  prac- 
tice of  banking  (in  a  way  to  which  we  shall 
hereafter  ttd  vert)  is  so  familiar,  it  may  be  inte- 
resting to  know  that,  not  only  does  the  whole 
receipt  of  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom 
pass  through  the  metropolis  for  redistribution, 
out  that  the  payments  of  all  the  great  trans- 
actions of  the  kingdom  are  also  there  equalized 
or  balanced;  this  general  concentration  of  the 
whole  money  transactions  of  the  kingdom,  gives 
to  the  private  banking  establishments  of  the 
metropolis,  a  character  peculiar  to  themselves; 
they  neither  issue  notes,  nor,  on  the  transactions 
of  the  metropolis,  do  they  charge  any  commission, 
yet  sevenl  of  Ihem  employ  from  forty  to  sixty 
clerks,  while  their  contingent  expences  are  on  a 
proportionate  sciile.  Since  1824,  eleven  of  lhe*« 
establishments  have  suspended  their  payments, 
and  the  greater  number  of  them  proved  gr*"«t 
defaulters ;  at  the  present  lime  (1833)  there  are 
fifty-nine  in  operation,  of  which,  thiity-five  are 
located  within  two  or  three  minutes'  distance  of 
the  Bank  of  England  and  iloyal  Exchange,  ten 
in  Ihe  more  western  part  of  the  city,  and  the 
remainder  in  W'estminster.  The  transactions  of 
ten  of  those  located  contiguous  to  the  Bank  of 
England  are  on  a  very  extended  scale,  and 
among  whom  Ihe  agency  of  the  country  bankt 
is  principally  divided  ;  the  transactions  of  len  or 
twelve  others  may  be  regarded  as  inconsiderabli', 
and  each  of  the  remainder  as  giving  employment 
to  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  clerks. 

77.  The  private  banking  cstabli«hments  of 
the  metropolis  are  formed  of  two,  three,  or  more 
partner*,  in  very  few  instances  exceeding  Ave; 
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the  requisite  qualifications,  cither  for  commencing 
anew  banking  establishment  or  for  being  admitted 
a  partner  in  an  existing  one,  are,  1st.  a  money 
property  of  from  £30,000  to  £50,000,  2nd. 
prudential  habits,  ai»d  3rd.  a  (general  good  moral 
character.  The  practice  of  the  metropolis  bein^ 
for  every  mercliant,  trader,  and  nrofes»ional 
practitioner  to  deposit  his  daily  or  xveekly  receipts 
of  money  with  some  one  of  the  banking  estab- 
Ibhments,  the  total  number  of  depositors  probably 
amount  to  about  30,000  ;  this  i;ives  an  averaije 
of  about  500  accounts  to  eacli  bank,  supposing 
them  equally  divided  ;  upon  these  deposits  no 
inteiest  is  ^ivcn,  nor,  on  ihe  other  hana,  is  any 
commission  charjjed  on  their  bt- intj  withdrawn  ; 
but,  as  many  deposits  llul^>  made  form  collec- 
tively a  large  sum,  ihe  banker  obtains  hisadvan- 
ta(;e  by  using  it  in  the  discounting  of  biills,  it 
being  understood  between  tlie  depositor  and  the 
banker  that,  as  a  compensation  for  managing  his 
account,  the  depositor  will  keep  a  permanent 
balance  with  hisbanker  of  £200, £500,  or£o,000, 
aa  the  case  may  be,  according  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  tran.<tactions  :  thus,  supposing  a 
banker  to  have  only  500  accounts,  and  the  sunding 
deposit  of  eacli  to  average  only  £500,  this  would 
afi'ord  a  di^>counting  capital  to  the  banker  of 
£250,000  ;  this  will  serve  as  an  example^  but  the 
deposits  in  each  of  about  twenty  of  the  principal 
establishments  will  probably  average  five  or  ten 
times  that  sum. 

78.  It  is  not  what  may  be  considered  the  per- 
manent balance  of  the  deposits,  which  alone 
constitutes  the  means  of  advantage  to  the  econo- 
mical banker.  The  respectable  merchant  and 
tnder  does  not  confine  his  balance  to  a  specific 
sum;  but  he  provides  by  anticipation  for  his 
paymenu  some  days  previous  to  their  bemg  due, 
and  at  other  times  his  receipts  come  in  with- 
out any  immediate  demands  being  made 
upon  him  :  ull  these  contingencies  tt-nd  to 
augtrent  Uie  banker's  balances,  and  means 
of  discount;  and  thus  a  thousand  sum<^, 
which  remaining  in  the  hands  of  iodividu.ils 
would  be  useless,  by  being  concentrated  in 
banks  of  deposit  l>ecome  available  for  being 
made  constantly  active  and  profitable.  It  was 
with  tliese  deposits  so  concentrated  thai  the  Ex* 
chequer  bills  exhibited  in  col.  13ofstuleinentIII. 
were  kept  in  circulation  ;  duriug  the  war  from 
t793  to  1816  those  bills  carried  an  interest  of  3d. 
to  Z^d.  per  £lOO  per  day,  and,  by  being  daily 
convertible,  they  enabled  the  metropolitan  bnnker 
at  all  times  to  convert  his  depositors'  balances 
to  a  profit  ;'but,  since  the  termination  of  the  war, 
llie  interest  on  those  bills  has  been  progressively 
reduced  to  ]^d.  per  £  1 00  per  day,  and  at  that 
reduced  rate  they  command  a  premium  of  from 
5*.  to  35i.  per  £100,  which  renders  them  of  very 
precarious  advantage  as  absorbents  of  temporary 
balancei,  and  confines  the  application  of  the  depo- 
sits more  exclusively  to  the  discounting  of  bills  of 
exctiange.  Previous  to  1825,  with  the  exception 
of  the  government  account  and  that  of  the  Last 
India  Company,  (he  transactions  of  the  Hink  of 
England,  as  a  bank  of  deposit,  were  compara- 
tively inconsiderable ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  devastations  at  ilie  close  of  that  year,  us  de- 
tailed in  sect.  04,  when  six  of  the  private  bunk- 


ing houses  of  the  metropolis  were  I 
the  general  wreck;  the  di'^*'""  t'-i 
sioned  led  to  the  transfer  of  i 

from  the  private  bankeni  to  ih^ ^^_... 

as  may  hie  seen  by  the  increase  oft 
exhibited  in  cat.  7  of  statement  IV, 

79.  It  having  been  shown  that  the 
rived  from  the  deposits  is  the  onl 
emolument  of  the  private  bankers  oi 
polls  upon  the  metropolitan  pari  of 
actions,  if  the  extent  of  the  d« 
ascertained,  their  aggreg.nte  emolume 
pretty  accurately  determined  ;  but, 
sence  of  all  autheniic  data,  the  beet  i 
done  here  is  to  assume  some  basis 
approximation  to  tlie  amount  may 
at ;  the  expenses  of  al^iut  fifteen  of  i 
establishments,  ten  in  the  city  and  fi 
minster,  will  approximate  to  £8000 
each,  in  clerks  salaries,  rent,  taxe«.  i 
gencies  ;  of  thirty  olliers  about  £30C 
the  remain inc  fif\een  about  £2000  «ac 
a  total  of  £300,000  per  annum  ;  if 
add  £2000  per  annum  each,  as  the  ( 
penses  of  240  principals,  being  an 
four  partners  to  each  establishment, 
per  annum  more  is  require*!  to  mm 
penses,  making  together  a  total  of  £7 
meet  this  amount,  at  the  present  pre) 
of  interest,  deposits  to  the  amoun 
£25,000,000  are  requirnl,  and  to  b< 
employed,  leaving  nothing  for  de^al 
such  like  Contingencies;  £25,000,0< 
among  sixty  establishments,  gives  an 
£410,600;  \>lien  a  second- rale  establi 
been  suspended  in  it*  operations  the  i 
it  havfl  run  from  £.100,000  lo  £40* 
witlt  from  ten  to  fifteen  of  tlie  priivc 
the  deposits  wdl  doubtless  amount  to 
or  £1,500,000,  and  the  aggregate  n 
proximates  lo  £30,000,000,  in  the  Ml 
portions,  vi2.  with  the 

15  principal  establishment*  Ti  =?(x: 

30  secona  class      do. 

]5  minor  do. 

These  give  a  total  of  £2*>,i' 
30,000  depositors,  in  the  fol. 
viz. 


1000  j 

averaging 

£5000 

•uh  £3 

1000 

do. 

3000 

a 

4000 

do. 

2000 

e 

4000 

do. 

IQOO 

4 

10,000 

do. 

7.50 

1 

500O 

do. 

2U0 

^ 

5U00 

do. 

150 

1 

S0,000 


£U75 


£3? 


80.  As  all  what  are  termed  fin 
that  is,  bilh  of  unquestiocuble  validi 
the  last  four  or  fire  years  been  diM 
the  rate  of  3,  to  3^,  or,  at  an  extrm 
per  cent,  per  annum,  £3O,000«0Q^ 
£5,000,000  H<  a  necessary  res 
meet  daily  contingencies  Ho  whic 
advert),  will  barely  provide  for 
penses;  in  itddiiion  to  vtlnch 
penses  of  several  of  the  ii 
engaged  in  banking  are 
£20,000  per  uuium,  ami  9' 
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5000  each;   and^  at  the  present 

ii&t  expenses  of  the    collective 

xe  of  the   principal  estabii^lnnenls 

amount  to  XBu.UOO  per  unnum, 

at  the  commencement  of  itic  war 

incoMtdentble,    not    exceeding 

t  profits  of  another  kstabtishment, 
ell  understood,  for  two  or  tliree 
to  the  termination  of  the  war,  ex- 
DOO  per  annum,  wliile  the  personal 
Be  pnticipal  partner  did  not  exceed 
luura  ;  but  fxum  17U8  down  to  1819, 
f  the  emoluments  derived  from  the 
[deposits,  the  emolutnenis  derived 
Icy  of  the  Luutitry  Lunks,  ari  exhi- 
f  of  itatement  IV.,  was  very  conti- 
iqual  probably  to  that  derived  from 
kan  deposits.  The  cmolitments  of 
Mtiikers  by  the  a(^encic&  of  the  banks 
Manchesier,  and  Leeds,  are  sup- 
time,  to  have  amoiinted  to  a 
ble  stitii,  and  tJMt  one  of  the 
blislimenls  alone  n  stated  to 
to  £10,000.  It  will  not  be  out 
to  atitle  that  the  pniciice  of  the 
iVerpool  and  Manchester  was  and 

rtion  to  the  practice  of  all  the 
banks  ;  those  of  Liverpool  and 
never  having  been  banks  of  iissue, 
ply  of  agency,  chan^inir  J  ptr  cent, 
nuctioiis  :  the  nature  of  their  prac> 
ptc  the  bills  dratvii  and  received  in 
I'the  produce  and  manufactures  sold 
place:>,  and  5up|ily  tlie  iner- 
turers  with  Bank  of  England 
tlieir current  demands;  in  ad- 
(tie  bills  so  drawn  in  ihenisielves 
liroportunt  feature  in 'die  circttbiion 
let  of  the  kintfdotn  ;  and,  as  llie 
Mculiar  to  the  district,  and  is  as  in- 
I'  important  as  it  is  peculiiir,  it  me- 

tkn  ordinary  share  of  attention  from 
■a  well  as  BTcnemi  inquirer,  not 
lknnari9on  vvith  the  practice  in  other 
pi  Britain,  but  as  liuving  no  eonipo- 
bcircidation  and  practice  of  banking 
bartuf  the  world  ;  we  shall  t'  ertfore 
Mhow  its  extent  and  prjctice. 
imports  into  Liverpool,  icKluding 
Ireland,  have  aventged,  during  the 
ptn,  about  £50,000,000  per  annum ; 
Iri  value  of  the  manufacturer  of  the 
l^ich  Manchester  is  the  centre  have 
ju;  £50,000,000  per  annum;  for,  al- 
Quantity  has  douhle<i  during  the 
l^uction  in  value  ha.s  been  in  a  ratio 
ig  as  near  as  possible  with  the  in- 
■tity.     l';>  ':instictions  but 

■Mnitivelj  .  .t re  cremated  in 

niil«  about  l  >.;,v>jw,ouu  on  Ix)ndun 
I  Manchester,  in  the  proportion  of 
PjOO<^  '"'  ''■"  proportion  of  cottony 
Ottti  DOO.OOO  for  the  con- 

Iw-O!  .  i  !i  of  the  metropolis; 
(  £l6MiU|0t)O  are  paid  for  by  other 
n  or  remitted  by  the  country  shop- 
)  Hence  bills,  as  here  described, 
I  of  about  £3O,CH)0,0<J0,  annually 
tbiluutdt  of  Ihe  Mauchcster  bank- 


ers, at  present  (1833)  eight  in  number.  In 
Liverpool  the  prevailing  condition  of  all  contracts 
is  'payment  in  approved  liitt,  not  exceeding 
three  or  four  months'  dale ;"  then,  as  the  bulk  of 
the  imporlij  into  Liverpool  are  worked  up  qr 
coruumed  in  the  district;  the  cotton  dealer,  or 
spinner,  the  grocer,  provision  dealer,  8ic,  obtain 
from  (heir  bankers  in  Manchester  such  poition  of 
the  bills  previously  mentioned  as  their  transactions 
require;  hence  it  will  he  seen  that  these  bills 
constitute  the  chief  circulatin'^  medium  or  means 
of  exchange  between  the  place  of  import  and 
distribution.  The  remainder  of  the  bills  credited 
and  received  in  Manchester  are  in  due  course 
remitted  to  the  metropolis,  in  exchange  for  such 
foreign  produce  and  productions  thereof  as  are 
supplied  from  thence  into  J^rica>hire;  and  dieri, 
as  all  the  produce  importerl  into  Liverpool  is 
drawn  for  at  the  places  of  export  in  bills  paynlile 
in  London,  all  tlie  billi  carried  into  Liverpool 
from  the  Manchester  district  are  ultimately  re- 
mitted to  tiie  metropolis,  to  meet  the  payment 
of  the  bills  so  drawn,  on  account  of  the  imports  ; 
and,  as  the  bills  made  payable  in  London  are 
geuerally  addressed  to  some  accredited  banking 
house,  the  remittances  from  Dv«rpool  are  com- 
monly  made  through  the  banking  houses  of  that 
place. 

82.  By  the  preceding  section  it  will  be  seen 
that  ihepracticeof  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
bankers  consists  more  of  endorsing  and  renderinfj 
valid,  or  approved^  the  bills  ciented  and  received 
for  the  manufactures  of  the  district  than  ia  re- 
ceiving and  disbursing  of  cash  deposits,  and 
that  it  is  consequently  a  practice  r<equiring  ilie 
utmost  discretion  and  judgmeni,  and  dii!ering 
essentially  from  tlie  practice  of  ilie  metropolis. 
The  risks  and  liabilities  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  bankers  are  exceedingly  involved, 
inasmuch  as  their  transactions  are  nut  confined 
to  the  bare  passing  through  their  hands  the 
£50,000,000  per  annum  which  the  manufactures 
of  the  district  give  rise  to,  but  they  exchange 
bills  of  large  amount  for  smaller,  and  vice  versay 
as  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  their  connexions 
require ;  and,  althout^h  these  transactions  do  not 
add  lo  tlie  aggregate  liability,  they  add  to  their 
complication.  The  practice  of  the  bankers  o' 
I.ecas,  of  Sheffield,  of  Birmingham,  and  of  all 
the  other  manufacturing  districts,  as  well  as  of 
the  provincial  banks  in  general,  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  bankers  of  Liverpool  and  Man- 
Chester,  in  regard  to  their  endorsing  and 
exchanging  of  bills,  but  differed  from  them  in 
ttieir  practice,  during  the  small  note  circulation, 
of  issuing  their  own  promissory  notes  lo  supply 
the  current  Cdsh  demands  of  their  respective 
districts,  which  their  £b  and  £10  notes  al  pre- 
sent in  part  supply  ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Li- 
verp<x»l  and  Manchester,  the  hills  created  in  atl 
the  other  manutacturing  dialncts  ure  all  drawn 
upon  or  made  payable  in  the  metropolis,  they 
con»equenlly  give  rise  to  daily  exchanges 
between  about  thirty-five  of  the  metropolitm 
bankers  to  an  extent  incredible  to  persons  un- 
acquainted in  some  degree  with  the  practice  of 
banking  transactions 

»3.  The  agxfvgate  transacttonn  of  the  metro- 
politan   bankers,   exclusive    of    the    Bank    ot 
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Enfftand,  are  stated  to  amount  to  from  £3,000,000 
to  £4,000,000  daily,  und  occasionally  to  exceed 
the  latter  sum.  The  economical  means  devised 
for  the  daily  liquidation  and  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  the  bankers  upon  each  other  is  the 
nearest  approximation  to  perfection  in  social  ar- 
rangement ever  arrived  at:  some  of  the  princtpal 
Westminster  establishments  have  accounts  with 
those  in  the  city  in  a  way  not  dissimilar  to  the 
provincial  bankers;  then,  about  thirty  of  the 
principal  houses  each  send  a  clerk  to  a  common 
rendezvous,  where  they  exchange  the  claims  of 
tiieir  respective  houses  upon  each  other.  The 
place  where  this  exchange  takes  place  is  in  Lom- 
bard Street,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  all  the 
principal  banking  houses,  and  is  termed  the 
Clearing  Iluune  ;  (he  first  meeting  takes  place  at 
one,  and  tht>  last  at  four  o'clock  in  the  day ;  and 
by  this  arrangement  claims  of  millions  are 
^etlled  in  an  hour,  with  a  very  inconsiderable 
turn.  To  the  uninitiated  it  may  be  proper  still 
further  to  explain  tltal  when  the  merchant  or 


trader  of  the' metropolis  accepts  a  bill 
accepts  it  payable  at  his  bankers ;  ai 
manner,  in  making  cash  payments,  tl 
cheque,     or    order,    on    their  banker, 
the  same  time  write  across  it  tlie 
banker  to  whom  it  will  be  paid,  whici 
serves  at  once  as  a  receipt  on  one  st< 
curity  on  the  othfl*,  because,  when 
upon  or  crossed,  in  the  event  of  bein^ 
injury  can  accrue   to  either  party,  ina 
the   crossing    implies   that    it    must 
Clearing  Houu,  and  therefore  prevent^ 
paid  to  any  undue  person.      It  must  ~ 
stood,  however,  that  the  payment  in  < 
not  usually  made  for  amounts  le«i  till 
one  time  the  Bank  of  England  would 
recognize  chci^ues  of  less  than£lO, 
houses  of  business  make  it  a  rule  na 
for  a  less  sum  ;  but  this  depends  enlird 
cumstances,  and  occasionally,  as  an  esc 
the  |j;eneral   rule,  a  cheque  may  be  gi« 
small  an  amount  as  30j.  or  even  25«. 


84.  The  following  statement  will  suffice   to  show  the  way  in  which  the  daily  tnnT 
those   bankLMs  who  associate  at  Uie  Clruring  House  are  equalized  : 


To  receive 


To  pay 
balances    . 
To  pay 
To  receive 


12,08a 
4,640 
3,1^7 
10,970 
12,827 
17,954 
21,690 


89 ,9 '20 


9,872 
3.8-11 
2,850 
17,6-10 
n,652 
16,827 
19,764 


82,446 
7,474 


9,872 

7,157 
5,117 

27,689 
13,891 
23,814 
14,872 


102,412 


12,682 

7,641 
4  627 
23,219 
9,760 
26,541 
18,322 


102,792 


380 


3,841 
7,641 

942 
9,180 
3,814 
9,716 
9,427 


44,561 


4,640 
7,157 

1 ,520 
8,617 
4,215 
8,427 
7,380 


41,956 
2,605 


D 

—  £— 
2,650 
4,627 
1,520  I 

3,922 

1,815 

13,817 

4,640 


17,640 

23,219 

8.617 

5,183 

9,723 
29,740 

14,834 


33,131   108,956 


3,157 
5,117 

942 

5,183 
2,970 
4,185 
3,768 


25,322 
7,669 


16,970 

27,689 

9.180 

3,922 

7,680 
32,817 
15,870 


114,128 


5,172 


11,652 
9.760 
4,215 
2,970 
7,680 

17,952 
9,167 


18,827 
26,541 
8,427 
4,185 
32,817 
11,614 

13,740 


63,396  114,151 


12,827 

13,891 

3,814 

1,815 

9,723 

11,614 
7,682 


17,954 
23,814 
9,716 
13317 
29,740 
17,952 

13,876 


61,366  126,869 


2,030 


12,71B 


If 

19,764 

18,322 
7,3«0 
3,768 

15,870 
7,682 

1 3,676 


86,662 


21.690 

14372 
9,427 
4.640 

14334 
9,167 

13^740 


88,aT0 


1.706 


85.  Suppose  the  letters  A  to  II  here  to  repre^ 
sent  so  nany  banking  concerns.  The  lines  of 
the  first  division  of  the  sUlement  show  the 
amounts  which  each  respectively  claims,  or  has 
to  receive,  of  the  other,  and  the  columns  the 
amounts  which  each  has  respectively  to  pay ;  while 
in  the  second  division  the  amounts  are  reversed, 
vix.  the  lines  show  the  amounts  claimed,  and  the 
oolumns  the  amounts  which  each  has  to  receive 
of  the  other.  The  totul  amount  carried  in  is 
£643,249,  which  amount,  without  some  such 
mutual  arrangement,  would  have  to  be  paid  in 


money  twice  over.    It  i%(ra«  an  excKal 

take   place  at  the  counters    of  Uw 

houses,  und  the  balances  onlv  n.cJd  or 

but  (his  wouhl   be  atK 

time  and  considerable  |  t^tiili 

arrangement  adopteti,    no   i^ 

necessary  if  the  hankers  hav^  . 

other :  because,  with  the  exception  af  ajt 

very  large  amount,  the  hmlance  noCea 

would  probably   equaliir  th< 

so  that  if  each  banker  was  t(» 

bills  for  mutual  aecuritj,  accDmiaj  10 


BANK. 


4«3« 


i»»  tnintacUon»  »t»d  probable  oc- 

, es  »l    ibe  clcarinK    liouse,  llieir 

Dght  conlinup,  ad  infinitum,  without 
money  ever  being  requir«><l,  and  the 
itropolts  resolve  iiself,  by  ibis 
I  •tock  security,  vrich  the  su- 
sulting  from  individual  con- 
Lily  account,  made  up  in  the 
above,  would  show  the  work- 
>ney  transactions  of  the  metropolif, 
eoable  just  and  important  conclu- 
awn  fromthero. 

ling  to  the  previous  sutemeiil  the 
jioce  ari^ing  out  of  an  exchange  of 
jEl9,978,  or  about  3  per  cent. :  this, 
^9  not  show  the  extent  of  money  re- 
palize  each  day's  transaction,  as  will 
e  account  of  B,  which  in    the  ng- 
icea  within  the  triflmirsum  of  £380, 
n  eihibtted  in  detail,  shows  a  ba- 
ll, Tit 


CUitned 

B  has  to 

K  bat  to 

Ima. 

of  B. 

receive. 

pay. 

^ 

£ 

r 

£ 

>82 

9.B72 

2810 

Ml 

7,157 

484 

127 

5,U7 

490 

tl9 

27,680 

4470 

r«o 

13,891 

4131 

Ml 

23,814 

3727 

mfi27 

14,872 

3450 

^793 

102,412 

947  J 

9091 

K_ 

BaUnct 

>  to  receiv* 

;       380 

by  these  statements  that,  bow> 
tb«  claims  of  tlie  respective  bank> 
•  on  each  other,  io  the  aggregate  the 
Im  received  or    paid   exactly  cor- 
ndk  Mch  other,  and  thereby  it  Tiay  be 
■dfsntigeou&ly  the  use  of  money  may 
by  mutual  arrangement ;  and  it 
h  arrmngtnnenis  that   the    half-yearly 
tf  die  dividends  in  January  and  July, 
lOfOBt  of  £8,000,000,  are  effected  with 
OOO/NX)  of  money,  as  may  be  seen  by 
lent  No.  t  of  tht*  weekly  circulation  of 
a,  at  p.  474*.    To  make  this  more  in- 
to tbe  uDiniliatvd  it  may  be  proper  to 
•t  the  National  Debt  dt^partment  of 
of  Knglaod  an   order,  termed  a  ^pur~ 
urea  (or  the  amount  of  the  dividend, 
HMK  it  convertible   into  money  on  de- 
■Btnher  department  of  the  Bank ;  but 
wsirant  i»  received  by  such  persons  as 
I  in/  nccouiilii,  it  IS  not  converted  into 
.I'd  to  their  banker,  and  it  then 
.    j^oenil  exchange  with  the  Uank 
rf  at  tkr  CJntritifii  U*naf,  or  in  account 
mpttive  private  hankers,  and  thus 
■1  with  which  the  payment 
lint  IS  half-yearly  effected, 
rugi  tfius  far  traced  the  progrej*  of 
,  from  the  earliest  poriml  of 
M,  mm!'  iiiowti  it»  nature  and  extent  in 
A  Kiafdora  at  the  pn-icrii  time,  before 


we  proceed  to  show  its  nature  and  extent  in 
Franc-e  and  America,  we  will  offer  a  few  obwr- 
vations  on  the  prevailing  excitement  in  England 
in  regard  to  its  enpected  future  practice.  That 
it  i$  destined  to  an  important  change  is  certain, 
from  more  than  one  cause :  the  expiration  of 
the  charter,  and  the  present  ascendancy  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  with  its  claim  of  about 
£33,000,000  on  the  government,  coupled  with 
the  imaginary  difficulties  and  certainly  prevail- 
ing extensive  distress  of  the  nation,  stronjr 
prepossession  in  favor  of  joint  stock  banks,  and 
vulgar  prejudice  against  private  banks,  are  all 
circumstances  which  imply  that  an  important 
change  must  take  place,  h  is  not,  however,  the 
question  of  banking,  so  much  as  of  currencj*. 
lliat  claims  consideratiott ;  whether  the  energiei 
of  the  people  shall  be  bound  in  chains,  and  fet- 
tered with  logs  of  gold,  or  whether  some  means 
as  elcstic  as  their  energiei  shall  be  applied,  that 
those  energies  may  produce  their  proper  force 
and  effect,  is  still  mure  immediately  the  question 
which  ought  soon  to  be  decided ;  and  without 
stopping  to  show  the  relative  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage of  national,  compared  with  joint 
slock  or  private,  banks,  we  will  first  proceed  to 
show  the  basis  upon  which  the  currency,  or  cir- 
culating medium  of  the  country,  now  ou;:ht  to 
be  founded :  this,  however,  unavoidably  leads 
us  to  refer  to  the  account  commonly  called  tlie 
National  Debt,  but  which  term  is  a  solecism,  in- 
'd-smuch  as  it  is  quite  at  much  a  credit,  as  it  is  a 
debt. 

88.  It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  col.  2,  of 
statement  II.  p.  476*,  that  on  an  average  of  seven 
years  preceding  the  war  declared  against  France 
in  February  1793,  the  expenditure  of  the  go- 
vernment did  not  amount  to  £18,000,000,  in- 
cluding the  charges  of  collection  of  the  revenue, 
from  which  amount  it  progressively  increased  to 
upwards  of  £130,000,000,  in  1815,  more  than 
seven-fold  ;  the  revenue,  however,  was  increased 
only  from  £18,000,000  to  £71,000.000,  or  about 
four-fold,  the  difference  being  effected,  first,  by 
the  creation  of  bilU,  as  shown  in  col.  13,  of 
aiatement  III.,  then  funding  them,  and  by  the 
raising  of  loans,  as  shown  in  col,  3,  of  statement 
II.  Tbe  most  remarkable  feature  displayed  in 
statement  II.  is,  that  during  the  first  five  years  of 
the  war,  while  I'le  expenditure  was  increased 
from  £18,000,000  to  £50,000,000,  no  increa.se 
of  taxation,  comparatively  speaking,  took  place  ; 
but  when  the  operations  of  the  war  had  ab- 
sorbed the  £18,000,000  value  of  gold,  which  had 
been  coined  during  the  eight  previous  years  (see 
col.  14),  and  plated  the  country  in  a  situation 
the  most  peculiar,  a  paper  circulation  was  resorted 
to  (see  cols,  4,  5,  of  statemeut  II.,  col,  3  of  No. 
IV,,  and  sect.  73);  then  it  was,  for  the  first  limej 
shown  what  society,  when  unfettered,  is  capable 
of;  it  enabled  F.ngland  to  advance  her  revenue 
with  increasing ficility  from  less  than  £20,000,*X>0 
to  more  than  £70,000,000  per  annum,  in  thr? 
course  of  eighteen  years,  and  not  only  to  con- 
tend single-handed  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
world,  but  to  advance  at  the  same  time  all  the 
meixii*  of  social  enjoyment  in  a  corrcspimding 
detjrve;  unH,  in  1815,  10  attain  the  objeit  for 
which  xhelud  for  tvtenty-lhrer  years  cou<cnded. 
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i.ot  exhausted  of,  or  diminished  in,  her  re- 
sources, but,  on  the  contrary,  surrounded  by  ao 
iiXient  of  scierttitic  and  mechanical  power,  a 
fiu:Uity  of  interchange,  and  a  moral  force,  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  lustory  of  human  action. 

89.  Bui  what  is  (lie  situation  of  the  country 
now?  (1833)  An  accursed  dcilu<)ioTi  in  respect 
to  gold,  like  an  ignis  faiuus,  has  daziled  lite 
underdiaiidings  of  men,  and,  with  one  or  two  al- 
ternations, Led  to  eighteen  years  of  prostration 
as  deplordble  m  the  previous  eighteen  years  of 
adranceinent  is  even  now  dtli^litful  to  look 
back  upon.  This  declaration  wili  doubtless  in- 
duce the  sciolist  to  exclaim,  Oh!  here's  a  paper 
money  advocate  for  you  !  Simpletons,  who  do 
not  seem  to  knosv  the  distinction  between  use 
and  abuse,  or,  at  all  eveitls,  if  they  do  know  it, 
seem  never  to  have  entertained  it.  We  will 
therefore  show  the  distinction;  but  we  must 
previously  show  ihesiuie  of  the  annuity  account, 
called  the  National  Debt,  in  1793,  compared 
with  its  amount  at  the  present  time,  and  tlie 
slate  of  the  account  between  the  Bank  of 
England  aitd  the  Government  at  the  same  two 
periods;  and  wc  shall  then,  in  our  developmt'nt 
of  an  entirely  new  principle  of  cuneuty,  clearly 
show  tlie  distinction  between  the  use  and  abuse 
of  a  paper  circulatihg  medium.  The  amount 
of  gorernmcnt  autiuities,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  in  1793,  was  £9,200,000,  reduced  by 
the  extinction  of  certain  life  and  other  lernriuable 
annuities,  and  by  redemption  of  land  tax,  Sec. 
to  about  £7,200,000 ;  the  total  amount  now 
payable  being  £28,340,000,  leaves  £21,140,000 
created  since  1792.  Now,  on  reference  to  the 
statement  of  loans  mised,  and  bills  issued  and 
funded,  cols.  3  and  13  of  statements  Il.;iiid  III, 
it  will  be  seen  that  every  pound  of  these  annuities 
was  created,  not  for  i;old  received,  but  for 
paper;  and  for  paper,  if  convertible  at  all  into 
gold,  a  ^reat  part  of  it  wus  at  the  rale  of  £s.  7x. 
to  £o.  11*.  per  ounce-  M.iik,  then,  the  injustice, 
ns  well  as  the  folly,  of  endeavouring  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  lliese  antiuiiies,  as  well  as  all 
other  proportionally  increased  aniounii,  in  gold 
at  the  fixed  rale  of  77«.  10^,  per  ounce.  Next, 
Willi  rei^rd  to  the  Bank  of  England,  sect.  42 
shows  the  progressive  increase  of  the  subscribed 
capital  of  the  Bunk,  from  its  foundation  in  1694 
down  to  17131,  at  %vhicli  sum  it  remained  fixed 
down  to  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815;  the  two 
following  sectioni  show  the  rate  of  dividends 
and  amount  of  bonusses  derived  tlierefrom, 
during  t!»e  tjume  period,  and  down  to  the  present 
time  (1833);  sect.  67  shows  that  an  augmenta- 
tion of  £3,000,000  to  the  capital  took  pi, ice  in 
1816;  atid  cul.  8,  of  .ttatemenl  III.,  tihows  the 
amount  of  a  further  ?um  of  btiwcen  £18,000,000 
and  £l'.>,0UO,O00,  which  the  Bank  now  claims 
of  the  Government,  m^kinij  together  a  total 
claim,  as  smied  in  sect.  87,  of  about  £33,000,000. 
The  amount  advanced,  as  explained  in  sect.  69, 
is  included  in  the  amount  exhibited  in  col.  8. 

90.  TliC  total  notnitiul  value  of  die  annuities, 
or,  in  otiier  words,  the  ciipit.d  of  the  National 
Debt,  as  it  stood  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year  (1833),  was  £t5.">,000,000,  for 
£34,100,000  of  tlie  annuities,  the  remainder 
being  life  aud  other  trrminiiMc  annuities  except 


about  £650,000  for  interest  on 
Bills,  as  exhibited  in  col.  13,  of  all 
The  £755,000,000  of  capiul  above  i 
under  twenty  or  more  denoroinatioi 
and  4  per  cents.,  distinctions  as  uoi 
Uiey  are  elusive;  therefore,  prepara 
adoption  of  the  mea-sure  we  are  at 
pose,  it  is  necessary  tliat  all  the  rarii 
lions  of  stock  should  be  consoUdat 
denomination,  a  measure  as  desirabli 
sake,  as  it  is  in  reference  lo  the  pro 
are  about  to  advance  ;  in  reference  tis 
desirable  that  they  should  be  convc 
into  a  3  per  cent,  stock ;  that  bein 
amount  of  the  account  will  sonne* 
£800,000,000,  which  account  is  no* 
gold,  to  be  made  the  basis  of  the  circ 
dium  of  the  country.  Suggestions  ha 
quenlly  and  repeatedly  offered  for  hq 
National  Debt,  by  converting  it  im 
but  the  suggestions  hare  invariably 
and  irrational,  bespeaking  ao  entire  di 
all  knowledge  of  the  exact  relation  i 
debt  or  of  currency  with  the  a^gre 
bmed  interests  of  the  nation.  I^lj 
the  extinction,  or  even  diminut^^^j 
is  neither  necessary  nor  desirabte^K 
otherwise,  there  is  no  means  of  « 
guishing  or  reducing  it  without  i 
diminution  of  yiower  in  the  body  pot 
loss  of  a  leg  or  an  arm  lo  the  bodj 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  hasgrw 
become  an  essential  and  iodispensabh 
aggregate  combination  ;  and,  if  it  ca 
considered  a  grievance,  it  is  taote  thj 
sated  for  by  the  scientitic  and  mednr 
now  in  operation,  which  tlie  fundiag 
mainly  been  the  means  of  creatin 
91.  The  £800,000,000  nnmii 
annuities  being  made  the  basis 
to  make  l)ie  currency  invariable 
value  of  the  annuities  must  be 
and  this  is  to  be  effected  by  rati 
simple,  and  as  important  to  the  aj 
teresti)  of  the  nation  as  they  will 
feciual  for  the  purpose  of  aflbrdin 
riable  currency.  The  ijovernment  hn 
must  be  the  unly  manufacturefi  t 
rency  in  £l  niul  £'2  notes,  as  well  I 
Bmount^;  £loO  of  such  notes  to  be 
changeable  for  £100  of  the  consoltd 
and,  vice  vena,  the  stock  in  like  mw 
exchangnble  for  £100  of  notes.  Th| 
rale  of  interest  being  5  per  cent^H 
between  3  and  5  per  cent,  will  ^H 

Sroflt  lo  lUe  banker*  and  a^nts  of  ^ 
y  the  adoption  of  such  a  meas«cit) 
any  other  metal  or  commodity,  will  I 
of  value  as  afi  article  of  men-handi 
coetigies  of  the  country  »*ill  be  at  o 
from  the  golden  fellers  with  which  (I 
iron  or  lead)  they  have  for  eitchleen 
bound.  Tliis  measure  being  resolvt 
first  step  |o  be  uken,  afier  tbc  cona 
the  stock,  will  be  to  provide  notffa  U 
c.\nt!i,  and  then  settle  the  cUim 
wiUi  the  Bank  of  FjikUihI. 
tital  eHlablislimcnt,  doubilcwt,  tf 
are  entitled  lu  claim  £^3»0(M>J| 
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rii, ]0|i(.  p«r  ounce;  but  £11,642,400  is  all  purposes.     A  currency   uased   as  we  have  her« 

llw;  in  titutled  to  receive  in  gotd,  all  beyond  proposed,  on  the  capital  of  the  national  annui* 

teuMunt  has  been  created  in  paper,  and  in  tics,  would  nut  merely  stilfice  for  ail  purposes  of 

ptMtonl*  ou(;ht  it  to  be  paid;  let,  then,  the  internal  interchnnge  tar  more  conveniently  and 

Ghnelttte  Bank  be  settled  by  paying  the  sub-  preFerably  than   gold,   but  it    is  susceptible  of 

WiM  opital  back  in  gold,  at  the  rate  at  which  sucii  an  order  of  management  as  to  serve  at  all 

ilWmeiTcd,  and   the   remainder  in   the  na-  limes  as  an  indicator  of  tiie  activities  and  coo- 

tioiui  («p«r  proposed  as  the  only  future  circu*  dition  of  the  country. 

latii^  aMiuni  of  the  country,  which  gold  and         94.  The    present    circulation  of  the  United 

ftpcr«Mkl  form  the  future  capital  of  the  Bank  Kini;dom  muy  be  stated  as  follows  :  viz. 

of  Bnglnd.  Bank  of  England  notes  about      18,000,000 

91.  Under  the  arrangement  proposed  in  the        Ct»untry  Banks  : 
pnctdtnfMctiun  alt  obli{j:alion  between  the  Go-  Kni;1and  and  Wales        .     .       7,500,000 

nrmntand  (he  Bank  is  dissolved ;  the  Bank  Scotland 3,500,000 

Madi 00  its  own   bottom,  with  means  and  in  a  Ireland 5,000,000 

fondibon  to  pursu*?  the  occupation  of  bankers,         Gold 26,000,000 

like  toy  oihwr  establishment,  with  the  difference  __= — 

ia  dUfir  Ci*or  of  a  larger  capital ;  if  they  should  Total     .     .     .    £60,000,000 

pfefrr  fuiHling  their  notes,  or  any  part  of  iliero,  Exclusive  of  about  £7,000,000  of  silver,  llie  cir- 

Mlh«mdoto:  anotlier  cstabli:>hmeiU  upon  an  culation  of  which   would   not  at  present  be  aU 

«ivd  Kale  of  efficiency  would  doubtless  be  tered  by  the  adoption  of  the  measure  we  have 

woKil;  the  government  business  iso(>en  to  the  here  proposed.     The  total  of  gold  coined  since 

niuiai  establishment,  or  to  any  other  which  the  termination   of  the  v^ar  in  1815,  up  to  this 

Buj  be  furmed ;  in  either  cas«  it  will   be  the  time  (1833),  amounts  to  about    £50,000,000 ; 

•hty  of  the  government  to  take  care  that  it  is  but  the  large  trau:jfers  of  capital   from  British 

•■WMttd  on  the  mo^l  economical  terms  for  the  to  foreign  securities,  which  look  place  more  par- 

V^^i  by   ecouomical    we   do  not  mean   the  ticidatly  in  1817-18,  and  more  or  less  since  that 

•"Vol  nut  of  terms,  but  those  which  afford  the  dale,  have  led  to  the  export  of  about£20,000,000 

SWtlwt  Mcurily  and  facility.    As  the  proposed  of  gold,  and  three  to  five  millions  more  has  pro- 

<wWBey  is  toiully  unconnected  wiih  gold,  the  bably   been  absorbed    for    nanufacturing   pur- 

■4ll|44i,400,  which  the  Bank  will  be  entitled  to  puses;  the   proporiion  left  for  the  purposes  of* 

■■nnatTT*.  lOid.  per  ounce,  in  its  settlement  circulation  may  therefore  be  eslimaled  as  slated 

«)|||(1n>  government,  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  above,  and  £60,000,000  as  the  aggregate  amount 

■»Bi»k  H  inercliaitdiie,  like  any  other  metal ;  of  circulating  medium  ;  but  it  does  not  circulate, 

AbmU  a  deoQiiDd  ensue  either  to  facilitate   llie  and  hence  the  embarrassment  which  so  evten- 

^fdnid  capital  from  British  to  foreign  seen-  sively  pervades  the  productive  interests  of  tbo 

*^vrhn  procuring  com  or  any  other  article  of  empire.     It  will  lie  s«en  by  col.  10,  of  statement 

F^dMiMi,  the  piice  of  gold  will   rise   in   pro-  III.,  that  from  £7,000,000  to  £10,000,000  of  gold 

VMnio  tbe  demand  for  it,  and   a  due  equili-  is  constantly  dormant  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank 

yUn  be  thereby  maintained.     If  it  should  be  of   England;   £3,000,000  to  £5,000,000   mora 

i*i|Md  that  our  silver  currency  may  be  ex-  will  in  like  manner  be  dormant  in  the  drawers 

f^Ki  te  dciangement,  by  circulating  in  con-  of  the  nther  bankers  of  the  kingdom  ;  while  an 

^■Cliw  •till   pa(>er,  we  do  not  apprehend  an  equal  amount  of  the  Bank  of  England  notes  will 

■euutuMttcc  as   Itkely  to  arise ;  but,  as  it  is  be  dormtitit  in  the  hands  of  the  private  bankers 

ipwiUe  oiMT,  It  may  not  here  be  irrelevant  to  of  the  metropolis,  to  meet  sudden  and  unex- 

liui  ihr  [irekenl    Attainment  in    the   arts  peett-dilemiinds;  so  llial  in  reality  the  proportion 

lambslitulc  even  fur  silver,  more  beaut i-  of    active    circulating     medium     ia    less   than 

la^uallv  convenient,  whether  in  sixpences,  £40,000,000. 

pn  liall   crowns,  or   crowns,    and   at  the         95.  We  have  shown  in  sect.  81  that,  indepen- 

(ame  a«  nnivuitrtnsic  or  valuelesbS  as  the  dent  of  the  circulating  medium  exhibited  above, 

I   for   their  legitimate   purpose  of  bills  of  exchange  in  the  manufacturing  districts 

constitute  the   chief  circulalinu  medium ;  there 

1m  have  staled  in  a  previous  section  that  is  also  anolhtn  descriptinn  of  bills  which  are  ia- 

prevttiling  rate  of  lnlert-^t  di^es   nut  timately  connected  with  the  question  of  circula- 

i  3  to  3i  per  CL-nt.  ;  it  may  therefore  be  sup-  lion,  v»   the   Exchequer  bills,  as  exhibited  in 

if  the  government  rate  of  interest  is  col.  13,  of  •tintement  III. :  tlie  function  of  these 

CMnMoently    at    3    per  cent,,    there   will  bills  is,  they  are  held  principally  by  the  metro- 

■i^Mcawtil  for  batikeni  to  risk  the  circU'  politan  bankers,  as  an  immediately  convertible 

iflf  aatiooai  nolt>si  but  the  very  circuni-  means  of  meeting  any  sudden  or  unusual  de- 

I  d  rilt  govccnmeni  being  always  open  to  rqand  upon  them  ;  being  a  legal  lender  for  duties 

Iht  SOrpliu  mnnify  capiUil   itl  that  mie,  of  cuslums,  excise,  &c.,  they  aie  always  convert- 

taould  t«ind   to  enhance   the   rate    for  ,  ible   into    current    money   within     twenty-four 

purposeii ;   while  the  increased  energies  hours;  the  Bank  of  England  hold  a  considerable 

iBtiunal  and  < mnputible    sy«leni  of  cur-  amount  of  tltcse  bills,  lor  which  thvy  receive  in- 

wotttd  tend  to   tM.ltc,  and   the   progtes-  terest,  giving  in  exrhance  their  own  notes,  bear- 

tt}f    incfcasiog    c" i    winch     would  ing  no  iiiterett.     \Ve   ^liall   offer  no  «>l'"*frvatioB 

iJy  vsme,  w<'  5  |>ef  cent,   in-  heie  on  ihe  improvidence  of  such  a  M'vtrm,  but 

psff  «i«num    iM    :       ..^.ily    paid   uu    all  proceed  to  show  the  amount  vl'  nainui.tl   note* 

Iwsiuwul  for  niauutacluring  and  trading  likely  lobe  required  fur  facilitating  ibcniMtas 
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tensive  interchange  of  productions^  the  way  in 
vvlnch  they  would  at  once  be  put  into  Circulation, 
and  ihe  consequences  which  would  necessarily 
follow  the  adoption  of  such  a  meaaure.  To  wuli- 
draw  suddenly  such  aa  amount  as  £'26,000,000 
of  gold  from  its  function  as  currency,  and  tlirow 
it  at  once  on  the  market  as  metal,  or  an  article 
of  merchandize,  might  lead  to  embarrassment ; 
the  goveniment  might  therefore  take  all  tiiut 
oilered,  at  some  Axed  rale  to  be  agreed  upon,  in 
exchange  for  national  note^ ;  this  we  will  suppose 
to  call  for  £15,000,000,  or  perhaps  £20,000,000, 
of  notes :  the  Exchequer  bills  outstanding  will 
be  seen  by  col.t3,  of  statement  III.  to  amount  to 
£C7,O0O,O0O ;  the  whole  of  these  would  al  once 
be  converted  into  currency  or  national  notes; 
an<l  the  claim  of  tlie  Dank»  beyond  (heir  sub- 
iicribeil  capital,  liein^r  ubout  £2^1,000,000,  m 
which,  however,  about  £8,000,000  of  Exchequer 
bill)  is  included,  leaving  about  £l 5,000,000  to 
be  liquidated  In  currency  or  nationsl  notes;  and, 
in  addition  to  these,  it  is  probable  that  from 
£5,000,000  to  £10,000,000  more  of  notes  would 
be  almost  immediately  demanded  for  legitimate 
bankini;  purposes  in  dififerent  parti  of  the  L'nited 
Kingdom.  Thus  the  entire  issue  oF  natiotial  notes 
in  the  first  instance  may  be  estimated  as  follows, 
viz. 

Apainst  gold 15,000,000 

Do.  I'-Kchequer  bdls  Iteld  by 

pi ivaie  bankers.  *cc.  ,  .  19,000,000 
Do.  do.  by  the  Ilank  of  EnB;Iand  8,000,000 
In  final  setliement  with  do.  .  15,000,000 
Demanded  by  provincial  banks    7,500,ouo 

ToUl     .     .     £(54,500,000 

96.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  portion  of 
ihe  amount  issued  a^'ainst  gold,  as  well  as  lu  the 
Bank,  would  seek  to  be  funde*!,  say  to  the  amount 
of  about  £14,500,000,  leaving  £50,000,'JOO  for 
active  circulation.  I'roceedinfi;  upon  these  pre- 
mises, let  u$,  in  the  next  place,  see  how  the 
government  aud  tlte  public  will  then  stand  in 
relation  to  each  other.  The  Kovemment  will  gain 
00  beli^lf  of  the  public,  on  one  side,  the  interest 
on  the  Exchequer  bills  to  the  amount  of  about 
£700,000  per  annum,  and  incur,  on  the  other 
side,  an  obli(.^tion  on  the  new  stock  to  be 
created  of  £435,000  per  annum,  and  be  liable  to 
the  expense  crmaniifaclure  and  issue  of  the  notes, 
equal  probably  to  £'200,000  per  annum  more ;  but 
then  the  government  wiil  be  in  possession  of  from 
£15,000,000  to  £"20,000,000  value  in  gold,  which 
may  cither  be  dt-posed  of  gradually,  as  occa.^ion 
may  serve,  in  purciia^o  of  beneficial  arrangements 
of  intercour'M;  with  llie  several  nations  of  the  world, 
or  held  in  whole,  or  in  part,  as  a  rcjfrve  for 
war,  failure  of  harvests,  or  other  contingencies: 
at  all  events  an  important  object  will  be  gained 
for  all  parties,  by  withdrawing  it  from  fettering 
the  circulation,  and  cramping  the  productive  en- 
ergies of  the  country. 

97.  The  two  objections  to  a  paper  circulating 
medium  anc  its  haliility  to  excess  of  issue,  and 
imitation.  The  firM  uf  these  objections  i*  valid 
enouirh,  when  i'^SMcd  n-^  it  was  by  country  hank- 
ers, upon  (li*-ir  indtvidu4l  credit*  or  as  it  miuht 
b«  if  issued  indctiuiteiy  by  a  goveriimfiil ;    but 
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the  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  proposition^ 
liere  advanced,  based,  as  here  proposed,  oe  ike 
£800,000,000  of  national  obligation;  laasmici 
as  no  more  will  be  converted  into  currency  thiB 
will  be  necessary  for  its  legitimate  purposed 
facilitating  the  exchange  of  commodities,  udii^ 
the  means  of  production,  and  advancing  tho* 
improvements  which  the  spirit  of  the  a?»  in- 
vites, and  which  such  an  order  of  currency  u  m 
itself  calculated  to  proretote  and  encounft' 
when  it  ceases  to  he  required,  and  to  fiadaclin 
and  proAiable  employment  for  such  purposa,  f 
will  revert  back  for  conversion  into  stock,  1 
thereby  serve  at  all  times  as  an  indicator  of  1 
state  of  the  activities  of  the  nation  ;  ar.d  if,  fd 
any  temporary  current  of  feeling  which  cap 
or  any  other  cause  may  engender,  the 
should  press  in,  for  fixed  investment,  to  ani 
indicative  of  an  undue  contiaction,  the  qtuir 
payments  of  the  government  will  lead  to 
issue,  whereby  a  uniform  and  just  equilibni 
may  always  be  maintained.  The  objection  in  i 
gard  to  imitation  is  one  which  cannot  be  i 
overcome;  but  ihe  objection  lies  equally  1 
against  a  metallic  currency,  and  it  is  que 
able  if  recent  improvements  in  the  aits  will 
afford  greater  protection  against  the  imitalioBi 
paper  than  can  he  obtained  against  tl 
mixture,  or  debasement,  and  abrasion  of 
against  which,  for  the  purposes  of  currency, ' 
might  proceed  to  point  out  various  other  ( 
jections,  while  none  other  of  a  valid  oatint^ 
be  brought  against  paper. 

98.  To  fix  permanently  the  rate  of  intemtl 
the  £800,000,000  capital  stock  of  Eoglaadil 
3  per  cent.,  while  the  rate  of  interest  on  '' 
public  securities  or  stock  of  all  oilter  coun 
rates  from  5  to  6  per  cent.,  may  seem  to 
mea!>uie  calculated  to  induce  a  tnosfef  of  I 
capital  of  England  to  other  countries  ; 
therefore  now  shnw  how  the  attempt  at  a  tr 
of  property  would  operate.     A  tlocklioliltr  | 
England  is  desirous  to  transfer  a  given 
£5,000,  of  Dtock  from  England  to  France, or  ( 
other  country;  the  slock  in  England  beiof  < 
vertible  on  demand  into  currency  notes  at 
for   pound,    if  the  transfer  is  attempted  lol 
made  in -gold,  gold  will  be  sought  after 
article  of  merchandize,  and  a  pnce  demanded! 
it  accordingly.     ^  demand   for  such  a  iwm\ 
£5,000  would  not'probably  produce  auj  < 
the    price;    but,  in  proportion   as  the 
is  attempted  to  be  increased,  a  price 
demanded    for  gold   calculated    to   check 
operation ;  so  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
rate  of  interest  in  the  different  counlriet 
world,  a  due  eouilibrium   will  be 
through  the  medium  of  a  fair  market 
that  metal.  Toa  certain  extent,  transfiersof  < 
may  continue  to  be  made,  as  they  ha^ 
been,  through  the  medium  of  tlie  ekpect 
products  of  British  labour ;  and  the  di 
gold  will  not  showitielf  until  adifficiihy 
in  the  disposal  of  British  pruduciKMti  to  « 
tional  extent,  corresponding  with  the  »ui« 
sired oraltempiedtobetnin»ferrcd.  Inlikei 
on  occasions  of  a  sudden  dt-mand  for  mpfii 
foreign   grain,  deningeinents  in    iIm 
medium  will  be  prevented,  aud  tb< 
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nfined  tliati  heretofore  to  pro- 
tiiMi5  labor,  ina!imucli  as  gold  will 

*f>ef;L  ,  :  Lt  of  a  rise  in  price  more  im- 
liitely  than  %r)y  other  article. 
9.  A  circulating  medium  founded  on  tlie 
)$  «e  bare  here  proposed,  while  il  would 
I  the  ener);m  ot  the  country  from  ihe  chains 
tbich  they  have  fur  eighteen  years  pa»t  been 
bndh-d,  would  at  the  same  time  render  the 
ticeof  tKinkin^  more  simule  and  iotell^ible, 
1  thereby  render  it  likely  to  be  more  exien- 
k'  \  on,  and  more  generally  u&eiul,  ihui 

I  beeit.    The  government,  on  belialf 

,L<:  (iouiit.,  l>eingiheonly  issuer^i  of  circutalinii^ 
lima,  the  only  security  required  from  bankers 

Etlt^n  t>e  for  the  deposits  made  with  them ; 
must  at  ail  lime«,  and  under  all  circum- 
u  *.  'ic  .in  affair  more  or  less  of  risk,  whe- 

I  be  conducted  by  individu;]ls,  by 

II  'f  two,  three,  or  more  members,  or 
Uit ekuttaletl  jomt-stock  proprietary,  inasmuch 
llO  arr  equally  expo&ed  lu  chances,  which 
I  rnaonaiile  amount  of  capital,  nor  pru- 
■cc,  can  abaolulely  prove  a  protection 
■iint  Joint-iiock  companies,  with  a  capital 
ptnlly  tubtcnbed  and  actually  paid  up  for 
t  f  aiding  dte  productive  industry  vf 
r                 i  which  they  may  be  formed,  afford, 

oking,  a  mure  ample  security  than 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  indi- 
lof  more  private  eatahlishments  afford  the 
facility  :  joint-stock,  or  public  compa- 
too  apt  to  be  governed  by  fixed  rules 
F,  while  with  the  individual  banker  a 
ituai  confidence  generally  prevails  be- 
and  the  parties  with  whom  he  is  con- 
business  irans^iclions ;  and  he  more 
tld»  to  the  exigencies  of  particular  cir- 
whtch  the  forms  or  Axed  rules  of 
panies  prevent. 
Ml  TIm  tciieme  we  have  iiere  proposed  will 
■eC  lo  the  slightest  degree  to  alter  the 
itt  bauking  in  regard  to  deposit,  dis- 
Hi  awi  agency,  hut  etfec'.ually  separates  from 
I  Am  pnttioe  of  i!«5ue  ;  and,  as  it  w.-u  l!ie 
rof  note*,  and  not  the  advantages  derived 
(i^poait,  ducouni,  and  agency,  which  more 
icutarly  const ituletl  the  exciti«g  principle  of 
iinal  banker*  m  tiie  I'nited  Kingdom  from 
ilown  lo  1819,  and  which  still  conslituies 
mdtmq  IbatQrv  of  Uinkmg  m  Scotland,,  arid 
iW  provincial  bankers  of  Ireland,  as  well 
twoal  of  thoM  of  Envland  and  Wales,  as 
fttMoable  notes  of  £6  und  £10,  Sec, 
and  as  we  propose  the  extinction 
I  ptii«M)nal  reiwuable  notes  nn  demand  of 
r«MNMUit  M  well  as  of  £l  and  £2,  we  have 
pv  haw  tfc«  provincial  banker  is  likely  to 
Ibcted  bt  the  supptcssioa  of  liis  £.%  and 
IBM*.  \Vc  have  shown  in  §  73,  that  while 
I  mtOft  an  i»ui-d  at  the  rate  of  five  per 
f»f  BniMun,  the  issuer  is  obliged  to  provide 
capitals  to  a  certain  extent  to 
ihich,  Willi  ihe  Ktamp,  probably 
In  littie  less  than  three  |«r.  cent,  on  his 
icnoolatxin  :  to  ttiat  the  circulation  of  the 
at  tbw  rate  of  live  per  cent-  per 
viU  Cfist  hun  only  three  per  cent., 
a  Ml  e<}*Jal  if  not  grea>r  advaulago 


than  that  derived  from  the  issue  of  his  uMtn 
Dutes.  There  is,  however,  anolhc-r  specie::  of 
circulating  medium,  »tid  a  practtire  in  provincial 
banking  whioh  we  have  not  yet  described  ;  in 
the  development  of  which  we  shall  suggeit  an 
alteration  that  will  more  than  compensate  Ihe 
provinctal  banker  for  the  suppression  of  his  re- 
issuable  notes. 

101.  A  prominent  feature  in  the  practice  of 
the  provincial  banker  is  taking  in  deposits  from 
the  traders  uf  his  town  nnd  district;  if  it  is  a 
manufacturing  district,  the  c.*5h  or  money  depo- 
sits which  the  banker  receives  from  tlie  shop- 
keeper and  trader,  suffice  to  supply  the  manu- 
facturer with  the  necessary  funds  or  means  for 
paying  his  wages,  Jtc,  while  the  deposits  of  the 
shopkeeper  or  trader  are  liquidated  by  the 
banker  drawing  in  their  favour  on  his  house  of 
agency  in  the  metropolis,  in  bills  at  forty-five  dava' 
or  two  monllis"  dale,  in  such  amounts  as  the  de- 
mands of  the  shopkeepers  require  for  their  pur- 
chases in  the  metropolis  or  elsewhere.  These 
bills,  being  drawn  upon,  and  accepted  by,  the 
metropolitan  hunker,  require,  like  the  provincial 
bankers'  promissory  notes  on  demand,  a  protect- 
ing capital  inr  the  hands  of  the  metropolitan 
agent.  Now,  if  in  future  these  bills  are  drawn 
payable  at,  instead  of  upon,  and  to  be  accepted 
by,  the  roetropulitaii  ngeni,  no  protecting  capital 
Will  be  requisite  iintii  witliin  a  cay  or  two  of 
their  becoming  due.  By  such  a  change  of  piac- 
IJce  as  this,  the  provincial  banker  will  be  enabled 
to  extend  iiis  accommodation  in  his  disinct  as 
effectually,  and  more  advantageously  to  hiroseir^ 
than  by  the  circulation  of  his  own  nol»,  which 
are  always  liable  to  revert  back  upon  him  with- 
out any  previous  notice,  while  the  drafu,  as  here 
proposed,  will  give  him  a  definite  time  for  pro- 
viding for  them. 

lO'i.  We  hive  so  br  described  %1!  ihe  various 
modes  of  banking,  as  practised  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  well  as  the  nuiure  and  amount  of 
the  circulating  medium,  and  shown  the  extent  to 
which  blinking  transactions  have  been  carried 
on,  as  far  as  the  internal  transactions  uf  tlie 
kingdom  are  concerned ;  its  external  transac- 
tions, however,  independent  of  its  exports  and 
itiipoils,  tend  greatly  to  augment  the  aggregate 
of  banking  operations,  and,  in  some  degree,  to 
augment  the  amount  and  vary  the  character  of 
the  circulating  medium.  During  the  war  from 
1793  to  1815,  bills,  to  the  amount  of  from 
£5,000,000  to  £25,000,000  annually,  were  drawn 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  on  account  of  the 
British  government,  for  tnibiidies  and  supplies 
to  the  fleets  a"nd  troops  of  England  every  where 
distributed  ;  these  bills  were  generally  drawn 
payable  at  tliirty  or  sixty  days'  after  sight,  and 
were  remitted  in  payment  of  British  products 
ex[>orted ;  and,  when  accepted  by  tlie  depuri- 
roeni  of  government  to  which  they  were  a«l- 
dressed,  entered  more  or  less  into  the  circulating 
ine<lium  of  the  country. 

103.  Since  the  lerminalian  ol  the  war,  the 
transfer  of  capital  from  tiiitish  to  Foreign  ^cu- 
nty  has  given  rise  to  a  drawing  of  bills  on  Kng- 
land  to  the  amount  of  £5,000.000  to  7,000,000 
annually  ;  British  and  Irish  absentee5i,  and  Im- 
vcllers  in   diffcient   paits  of  Eurojir,  give   rise 
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to  nearly  a  corresponding  amount  of  hills;  and, 
in  addiliori  to  ihe^e  and  such  biils  as  arc  legiti- 
mately  drawn  on  account  of  forei^  products 
itnporied,  mercantile  hou$e.i  of  established  repu- 
tation give  rise  to  other  biiis  to  the  amount  of 
several  millions  annually,  based  merely  on  the 
credit  of  the  respective  drawers.  In  addition  to 
tlie  sixty  banking  establishments  of  the  metro- 
polis,  as  described  in  §  79,  there  ate  about 
twenty  other  establishments,  through  whom  most 
of  the  bills  here  des^jrihed  pass,  and  i^hose 
tranKactions  partake  as  much  of  banking  as  they 
do  of  a  mercantile  cliaracler.  They  draw  bills 
for  any  amount  on  any  part  of  the  world,  and 
give  money  for  those  drawn  by  others ;  and  ac- 
commodate, in  that  way,  the  commercial  transac- 
tions of  the  world  at  large,  as  the  bankers  of 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  (see  §  81)  do  the 
transactions  of  their  respective  districts ;  these  fo- 
reign transactions  are  aesignated  exciiange  ope- 
rations. 

104.  Having  now  explained  all  the  modes  of 
bankint^  and  exchange  of  the  Uniled  Kin>^dom, 
in  regard  to  its  external  tr.insactior.s  as  well  as 
its  internal,  we  will  now  proceed  to  show  t^ie 
nature  and  extent  of  banking  in  I  rnuce.  By 
the  law  of  24  Germinal,  year  xi.  (Mlh  April, 
1803),  the  bank  of  France  was  established  with 
a  capital  of  45,000,000  francs,  afterwards  dou- 
bled, with  an  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing' of 
notes  for  40  years.  The  opemtions  of  this  es- 
tablishment consist,  Ist,  of  di^icoutiiintf  bills  of 
exchange,  not  exceeding  three  months'  date, 
and  with  the  signatures  of  three  jtarlies,  unde- 
niably ( noUnreiiient )  solvent,  or  with  two  unde' 
niably  solvent  signatures,  if  guaranteed  by  a 
deposit  of  uny  public  slock  or  other  readily 
convertible  security. 

2nd.  To  advance  money  on  bullion  and  fo- 
reign coins,  not  less  than  10,000  francs  in 
amount,  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest  for  45 
duys. 

3rd.  To  afford  security  of  deposit  for  bullion, 
CfMii,  diamonds,  and  deeds,  for  a  charge  of 
one-eighih  per  cent,  for  six  months. 

4th.  To  open  uccounts,  current  or  drawing 
accounts,  for  public  establishments  and  private 
persona,  demanded  under  proper  regulations. 

5l!i.  To  furnish  all  persons  with  rec^pisses 
for  all  amounts  payable  at  sight.  These  cor- 
respond with  the  post  bills  of  the  bank  of 
Knrrland. 

This  establishment  from  its  commencement 
has  maintained  a  high  and  deserved  rtrputation. 
lis  capital  is  divided  into  90,000  shares  (actions) 
of  1000  francs  each,  67,DOO  of  whicli  arc  in  cir- 
culation .  the  emolument  of  the  establishment 
arises  chiefly  from  the  discount  of  commercial 
bilU,  which  amounts  to  about  3,600,tX)0  francs 
per  annum ;  the  amount  discounted  averaging 
about  .560,000,000  francs  per  annum.  Tlie 
interest  on  treasury  bonds  does  not  exceed 
360,000  francs  per  .itmum,  and  the  emolu- 
ments denved  from  interest  on  bullion  and 
coins,  and  commission  on  deposits,  does  not 
exceefl  150,000  francs  per  annum ;  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  income  consists  of  about  2,300,000 
fnun-s  of  rtntiti.  The  charges  of  the  establish- 
ment fur  clerks'  aiiiunt-s,  Jw,,  aruouat  to  about 
yOt'jOOO  franc*  p»  r  annum. 


105.  Although  this  is  tlie  only  titak  ciT  ^  ^ 
circulation  in  all  France,  the  amount  doo  ugl 
exceed  200  to  250  millions  of  fnna  (ittB 
10,000,000)  in  notes  of  1000  finuncs  and  500 
ft^ncs,  against  which  the  bank  holds  a  mmr 
of  specie  of  from  180  to  200  millions  of  friAn, 
hence  it  would  appear  th»t  the  notes  aretttru- 
lated  more  for  the  convenience  of  the  public 
than  with  a  view  to  profit.  This  esUbloonvrit 
is  under  the  direction  of  a  governor 
deputy  governors  appointed  by  the 
(init  must  possess  150,  and  the  Urter 
each  ;  a  general  council  of  fifteen  membeTs;! 
cenxvrs;  a  council  of  accounts,  cod 
twelve  members  ;  nine  chiefs  of  def 
six  cashiers  ;  under  whom  are  erapla^ 
200  clerks,  porters,  lie.  A  clear  and  cir 
tial  account  and  report  of  the  procee<hngl( 
state  of  tlie  establishment  is  pubiistiid 
yearly. 

106.  Tlie  Almanack  du  Otwmerre  rit 
enumerates,  under  the  htad  of  toM^tfitrt, 
liJO  establishments  in  that  city  ;  .ind,  to  a 
extent,  these  establishments  take  in  depssilft 
and  discount  bills  in  a  way  not  diisimilatto 
the  bankers  of  London,  while  their  ^caml 
business  is  essentially  different.  In  the 
place,  wiih  the  exception  of  the  200 
million  francs  of  notes  of  the  bank  of  Ff 
the  circulating  medium  of  France  is  eotaf 
entirely  of  silver:  since  1810.  she  has 
upwards  of  3,500,000,000  of  francs  on 
(rtnteSf)  and  coined  upwards  of  SC 
francs  of  circubling  meuium.  T^iesei 
have  given  rise  to  an  active  coires^ion 
exchange  with  the  capitultsts  uf  all' 
and  have  been  participated  in.  more  « 
by  all  of  the  160  es''  '  '^  nt»  adi 
above  ;  but,  on  the  ■-  trans 
the  greater  part  of  tlu.i.  |...,...l.«;  irK>it 
character  of  mercantile  agency  tlun  of  hud 
The  cities  of  Uourdeaux,  Lyon«,  Liaiti, 
have  each  several  similar  establislrnxsll 
nominated  bankers,  who  facilitate  payawflto 
Haris  and  oOier  di&tant  parts  of  Fra«»,j 
different  parts  of  Europe  ;  but  F'raoce 
fesiablishment  for  economising  and 
active  and  jirofitable  the  deposits  of  tht  | 
this  is  a  principle  which  she  has  yet  ta 
and  reduce  to  practice. 

107.  All  the  capital-        '  "    i1i<»< 
principal  cities  of  Kui. 
ing  establishments.     N^mi  fFn 
the   ImfnTial  Commrretal  h 
the  higlicit  phce.     At   "■■ 
1817,  Russia  hati  a  pi 

to   upwards  of  03O   i ...'tf\i 

£40,000.000,     Since    1817  a  contiilrr»Mrf 
tion  of  tlie  paper  roubles  havo  iMt^n 
into  annuity  slock,  and  loans  hove  ben  I 
in  foreiun  countries  to  enable  a  further 
be    eschatig^l  for   s(w>eir* ;  nnd,    in   tCXlf^ 
paper  roubles    were   reduc<>«l  to  6W 
The  paper  rouble,  however,  in  notes 
low  us  one  rouble,  form*   the    btilk   d  ^] 
culaiing   nietlium   of  li 
circulation  the  Imjxti. 
tablishe<l  in  l^ltt,  vkitli  j  >    m.j 

roubles;  and  the  follov*!,    -  ,    r-  of  li* 
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\effy  \a    May,  1821,   will 
teit  »h«v»r  itH  progre'4  up  to  that  time  ;   since 
Ibvu  It  1ui3  been  graduatly  advanoin;^   in  acti* 
hj  and  usefulness,  merely  as  a  bank  of  deposil, 
ikcouDl,  and    acency ;   the  governm<:nt  oein^ 
t  ooly  iMoer  of  the  circulating  medium, 
10ft.  •♦The  increasing  transaclioos  of  the  Im- 
trial  comin<rrcia1  bank,  «rhich  afford  such  great 
JBikities  tu  merchants,  are  not  of  less  advantage 
( the  other  cl;xsse»  of  society.    The  considerable 
mt  which  it  throws    into  circulation  cannot 
1  in  moderalini;  the  general   rale  ufinlereiit. 
order  to  be  of  still    greater  serrice  to  com- 
and   industry,  in  conformity  with  the  «n- 
ilions  of  the  law  of  the  7th  May,  1817,  the 
,<btside9  the  one  it  hnd  opened  at  Moscotv, 
Iwhed  new  ones  at  Archangel,  Odessa, 
Nigninovgorod,  during  the  time  that  the 
i«al  hir  is  held  in  that  city  ;  it  has  also  now 
bnach  bank  at  Riga,  and  will  establish  one  in 
future  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire. 
Kmiing  all    the  same   objects,   and   strictly 
Btafannuif  to  the  same  principles,  they  have, 
I  flff  ilwtt  sptce  of  time,   given  grent  ex- 
MQB  to  the  circulations  of  trade,  and  afforded 
ai    considerable    facilities.        The    account 
Vfndereil  uf  tlie  operations  of  the  bank   in  1820 
*iH  convince  you,  gentlemen,  that,   if  on  the 
CM  liwd  the    resources  of  this  establishment 
kni  bevD   augmented    wi^h    large   additional 
d«po«ited  in  i«  coffers  by  private  per- 
rchantA  on  the  other  hand.  sen)>ible  of 
ges  it  ofiered   them,   have  eiurustcd 
*itJ»  a   Urge  proportion  of  their   business, 
Md  bare  in  a  manner  turned   over  to  the  bank 
tt  branch    ruiablishineuls   the    >vhoLe   of 
ftnanciul    circulations.      With   what   re- 
over  of  the  preceding  year,  the  bank 
tf»  variouf    provincial   branches    have,  in 
inv    of   the  year   1820,    received    and 
more  tlian  &B  millions;  33  millions 
has  been  transmitted   from   one  city 
«tl»tf  by    means  of  drafts   upon    each 
The   deposits    upon    interest   confided 
bftnk  here,    and     ils   office  at   Odessa, 
nied  to  86  mtllions  nf  paper  roubles, 
ium  millions  metallic  ditto-      Deducting 
Iw  been  drawn  out,  tliere  remained  on 
In  «f  January,  1621, 

i6y935  roubles,  69  copecks  in  bank  notes,  and 
4Aft,S22       ..       55        ,,        specie. 
"Al  (lie  commencement  of  the  year  1820,  these 
cnly  Amounted  to  33,304.000  roubles 
•od    1,933  roubles    in  specie.      This 
[ifuves  thai  the  capital  and  credit 
baok  are  increacing  ;  by  whicli  it  will 
adrj:'-  •    I    '■  '-ans  of  extending  iu  dis- 
hy to  tlmt  effect  a  part  of 

I  CLiu .-    It  at  interest.     With   ilie 

amounts  added  to  what  remained  over 

IB19,  Ibt  bank  dUcoiinted  in  1U20  effecUi  to 

of  182  millions  ;  and   what  proves 

fiftira»p«cUon  of  the  bank  in  the  choice  of 

vfftci*,  i»,  that  only  69,459   roubles   83 

1  have  bren  piolested  ;    for  the  payment 

sibtch,  actions  at  bw  have  been  instituted. 

hutk    oiilv    advanced     5.200,000    roubles 

mcrchanaiie,  and,  deducting  what  it  has 

badi,  there  did  nut  rcmam  due  more 


than  2,3I7,G8T  rcuMes ;  the  re-payraents  have 
all  been  made  with  punctuality.  The  dis- 
counts have  greatly  exceeded  the  advances  upon 
merchandize,  which  evinces  the  progress  indi- 
vidual credit  has  experienced.  The  fund,  or 
capital  of  the  bank,  amounted,  at  the  beginning 
of  1820,  to  20,910,173  roubles,  14  copecks  :  it 
accumulated  in  the  course  of  the  year  to 
24,889,950  roubles,  1 1  copecks.  The  nett  profits 
of  the  bank,  over  and  above  the  interest  paid 
and  remaining  doe  upon  the  deposits  confided 
to  it,  after  deducting  the  charges  of  its  establish- 
mtnl,  amount  lo  1,946,825  roubles,  45  copecks, 
being  about  7  per  cent,  on  its  capital.  Alto- 
geliier  (he  bank  and  its  offices  have  transacted 
business  during  the  last  year.  1G30,  for 

955,561,231    paj^er  roubles,    and 
12,052,842    metallic  ditto." 

109.  The  [}aiik  of  Isiiue  was  established  i:i 
St.  Petersburgh,  in  1768,  when  40,000,000  of 
roubles  in  paper  were  first  put  in  circulation, 
afterwards  increased  to  100,000,000 ;  it  was 
during  the  war  from  1802-3  to  1810  that  the 
issue  became  so  extended.  In  February  of  the 
latter  year,  when  the  amount  in  circulation  ex- 
ceeded, as  before  slated,  830,000,000  of  roubles, 
an  Ukase  was  issued,  declaring  all  the  property 
of  the  state  a  guarantee  for  the  validity  of  ail  the 
notes  then  in  circvilation,  and  that  no  fiiriht'r  in- 
crease should  take  place.  After  the  tt^rmination 
of  the  war,  in  181.5,  the  Bank  of  Issue  eiita- 
blished  in  1768  was  coiiverte<l  into  an  Aui^n- 
tncnt  Bank  for  the  exchange  of  new  notes  for  old, 
and  between  the  1st  of  Jan.  1817,  and  the  1st  o' 
.Ian.  1821,  in  addition  lo  191,109,420  rouhits 
withdrawn  from  circulation,  632,603,1 15  roubles 
in  new  notes  had  been  issued  for  the  same 
amount  of  old  issued  previous  to  1817;  in  this 
amoDiit  6,857,155  roiibles  of /orgfd  notes  wen 
included  as  a  loss  to  the  stale,  against  which 
12,287,46J  roubles  of  legitimate  notes  are  as- 
sumed as  gained  by  the  state,  old  notes  lo  Ihat 
amount  never  having  been  presented  for  ex- 
change. In  addition  to  the  assignment  and  com- 
mercial banks,  the  capital  of  Russia  has  another 
eatablisliment  denominated  a  Loan  bank,  which 
takes  in  deposits  from  one  class  of  individuals, 
and  lends  out  on  security  to  public  bodies 
or  individuals  engaged  in  works  of  public 
utility.  This  establishment  bears  some  analogy 
to  the  exchequer  bill  loan  office  of  the  Dritisli 
government,  the  difference  being,  that  in  Russia 
the  loans  are  made  out  of  deposits,  and  in 
England  the  government  issues  bills  which  are 
convened  into  money  on  the  Stock  Kxchaiige. 

110.  Calcutta,  and  the  other  principal  cities 
of  the  Peninsula  of  India.  Rio-.laneiro,  Due- 
nos  Ayres,  New  South  Wales,  llie  Cape  of 
Good  Ilt>pe,  and  Canada,  have  now  all  their 
banks,  founded  chiefly  on  the  principles  of  the 
provincial  banks  of  £ngland,  and  therefore 
requiring  no  especial  elucidation.  It  is  in  the 
United  Stntes  of  North  America  where,  next  to 
Great  firitttin,  banking  has  made  the  most  rapid 
progren,  and  produced  tlie  most  exiraorJmary 
results.  ITie  capital  of  all  Ihe  b.inks  in  the 
Union,  in  1 790, did  not  exceed  2,00^,000  dullnrs. 
In  1791  a  national  bank  was  chartered  for 
twenty  years,  with  a  capital  of  10^000,000  of 
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dollars;  and,  previous  to  the  expiration  of  its 
charter  in  1810,  cishty-eight  other  banks  had 
been  eslihlislied  iti  differenl  ports  of  the  l.'nionj 
>viih  a  capiliil  of  4'J,6 10,000  dolUrs,  in  addition 
to  tiie  ciipital  of  the  iianonnl  bank.  The  disi^o- 
lulion  of  the  bank  of  the  United  Stales  in  1810 
gave  rise  to  no  less  than  120  new  e!>lab1ishments 
during  thefour  years  181 1-14.  In  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1814,  ah  those  below  Connecticut  m  the 
statement  in  ^  1 13,  suspended  payment  in  specie, 
consequent  on  the  eflkis  of  tlie  war  declared  in 
June,  1812;  and  the  following  depreciation  en- 
sued on  the  notes  of  the  severftl  banks  of  New 
York,  l*hiUdelphi:i,  and  Baltimore  : — 
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til.  Tlie  derangement  in  social  affair?  inse- 
parable front  such  a  vanatmn  in  the  circulaiinf;^ 
medium  led  to  the  proposal  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Ireaiury  in  December,  1815,  for  a  new 
nulional  bank,  foundi'd,  aa  the  report  avowed, 
"  on  the  necessity  of  re:itoriiig  specie  payments 
9lid  the  national  currency,"  The  charier  was 
coiiRrmed  by  Con^esa  in  April,  1810,  and 
or^TJiiised  for  business  in  Jan.  1817,  with  a 
Ciipii.tl  of  35.000,000  of  dollars,;  and  hy  Jan. 
18*0,  the  number  of  other  banking  e^tablisli- 
int-nls  had  incretiscd  lo  o07. 


The  following  statement  showi  the  a| 
tion  of  the  shares  of  the  Dank  of  lh| 
States  in  Jan.  18^12;  the  amount  of  noQ 
culation  at  each  of  its  branches  in  Sep 
and  amount  of  specie  on  hand  at  e«cll 
in  Jan.  1832.  n 
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1 12.  The  statement  A,  at  page  474*.  <i 
situation  of  this  bank  in  each  of  the  tw«| 
1819-30,  according  to  which  it  appe»r«< 
the  close  of  the  latter  year,  its  assets  <sd 
liabilities  hy  2>766,r29  dollars;  at  ■ 
lime,  i*3  specie  amounted  to  only  TJ 
while  the  amount  due  to  foreiRn  »ha| 
was  8,405,500  dollars  ;  and  while,  in  I 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  bank,  28,0o0,<j 
lars  in  specie  would  be  due  to  share^tol 
dependent  of  7,000,000  to  the  I'nitcf 
Government,  the  specie  in  all  tlie  iMnld 
Union  (the  bank  of  the  United  Slates  it 
was  only  22,1 14,967  dollar*  ;  vet.  uiW 
circumstances, the  president  of  the  Unii<i 
in  1832  refused  lo  ratify  an  act  of  Con| 
tlie  extension  or  renewal  of  its  citarter. 

113.  Tlie    following    stateineolj 
number  of  banks  in  operation  in 
the    onion    in    June    lR:io.    hm.I 
amount  of  capital  in  eai 
number  of  banks  which  r 
Jan.  1811,  and  the  tit  ut  July  l9Mt\ 
amount  fur  which  liiiled  in  cacU 
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■atioD  in  the  llnitol 
j«rN«t<k  Amrrica,  or  ll>«r 
litof  JMittnr.  1330. 


STATES. 


ITtnMot  . 


[lODcUtrm  . 

m>*   .  . 

11  ManUoH 
U  DiAoT  Coi. 

ffOnrni   . 

'Hfiifci  . 
«h^   . 


Amnuut  it  I 

Capit*!. 

ID  Dullan, 


•2O.42tl.O()0 
i,050,i)0<l 
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20.08.1  353 
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•>50,ii<>0 

7:V.M7 

1,46  !.:<»« 

lU.OOtj 
75,U)U 


RMnVa  which 

fiiiled  liplwt'fn 

die  let  Jau.  IHII 

iUHl  July  I,  1830. 


nkt       CkpKalf. 


330    II0.I0I.H98    129 
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1, 160.01  to 
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45,<HW 
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2.2^9.78-2 
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lo.OOO 

4,307.431 
337.624 
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24;^l'2,339 


111  SUtement  B,  at  page  •«74»^  shows  the 
of  b«nkin|;  iitstitutions  in  lh«  United 
«f  North  America  since  1811,  and  tbe 
^*Wwn  of  all  the  banks  of  the  Udioti  in  1B30, 
l^rd  to  ihetr  capilal,  notes  in  circulation, 
pew,  tod  dcpmits.  The  states  are  there  ex- 
Wed  irt  fif  e  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
•l  ••»«  inoquality  of  specie  in  dififerent  parts  of 
^  Untofu  In  the  western  states  2,68^,396 
WWi  in  specie  are  held  lo  iiustain  a  circulation 
f  it84,840  dollars  in  noteit ;  while  in  the  state 
Kfw  Vork,  «f»d  the  adjoinioff  states  of  Con- 
on  the  north,  and  New  Jersey  on  the 
■<ki  th«  cenlte  of  all  the  activities  of  the 
■mi,  the  rirciilalion  of  12.737,539  dollars  in 
W  suitainefl  by  only  '2,841,746  dollars  in 
This  statement  is  further  interesting  in 
'io{  the  very  litnited  .imount  of  specie  in 
VOt^^esite,  with  which  all  the  exchant|;es 
»••«»  k  [KjpulMiun  of  1 3,000,000  to  1 4,000,000 
people,  mnintstnin^  an  active  and  extensive 
IsreouT**  V  nations  of  tlie  world,  are 

klitucd   i>:  !  ;    22,000,000  dollars  in 

tJi;<n  i  '.,iMX>,Ot»y,  sustains  the  opein- 
Ivof  SSO  hanks  of  circulation,  including  the 
of  tiic  national  bank,  diffusing  life  nnd 
100,000,000  iquare  intles  of  terri- 
j  aiMlains  the  operations  of  the 
uch  as  It  forms  no  part  of  the  cir- 
bat  I*  lield  as  a  protection  to  the 
KW/IOO  of  nous  which,  with  about  10,000,000 
ia  comII  ooids,  form*  the  exclusive 


circulating  medium  of  lliat  extensive  and  rapidly 
improving  territory'. 

115.  While  in  llie  act  of  writing  the  preceding 
sections  [on  the  31sl  May,  18.13]  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  of  Ureal  Britain  and  Ireland 
was  developing  to  parliampnt,  in  committee  of 
itie  whole  house,  projiosiiions  for  the  extension 
of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  a 
period  of  tweniy-one  years,  subject  "  to  the  con- 
tingency, that,  if  at  the  end  of  ten  years  the  then 
government  should  think  pro{>er  lo  alter  the 
system,  it  should  have  the  power  to  give  a  ye.nr's 
notice  to  the  Gunk  ;  ami,  in  that  case,  if  the 
government  so  d('sirc'<l,  that  the  charter  would 
expire  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  ycitr;"  sulijrcl 
to  iliis  condition  tbe  chancellor  of  die  exchequer 
proposed  *'  lo  continue  tlie  mnnopolj/  to  the 
Bank  of  England  as  far  as  regarded  the  melru- 
polis — that  was,  that  no  bank  with  more  than 
SIX  partners  should  be  allowed  to  iuue  notrt  in 
London,  ur  within  «ixty-tive  miles  of  it."  it 
was  next  proposed  that  the  Bank  should  make  a 
weekly  return  to  the  treasuVy  of  the  amount  of 
bills  and  notes  in  circulation,  and  also  of  de* 
posit*;,  and  that  the  average  of  such  ii^sucs  and 
dt-posita  should  be  published  quarterly.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  then  said,  "  that  the 
convertibililt/  of  bunk  nolet  to  bullion  icat  et- 
trntial  to  a  umnd  ti/slfin  of  banking/!!  but 
having  a  bank  secured  by  a  ready  check,  such  as 
that  which  he  had  stated,  lie  did  not  think  there 
would  be  any  danger  in  securing  hanks  against 
sudden  internal  drains  of  gold.  He  proposed, 
llkerefore,  to  make  Bank  of  England  paper  a 
lr/:al  tender  in  every  place  except  at  the  Bank 
of  England  itself,  or  at  its  branch  banks." 

116.  It  was  next  propotied  tu  diminish  the 
capital  of  the  B.ink  from  its  present  amount  of 
jCl4,Ron,000  to  about  £11,000,000.  and  that  the 
Bank  should  give  the  fixel  sum  of  £l 20,000  per 
annum  out  of  the  ivmomit  now  allowed  by  law 
for  the  management  of  the  public  banking  ac- 
count  and  transfers  of  the  national  annuity 
account.  So  far  in  regard  to  the  Bank  of 
England  ;  when  it  was  next  pioposed  ihal  every 
banking  company  of  more  than  six  partners 
should  be  a  joint  slock  company,  such  company 
to  be  established  by  charter;  and  if  using  the 
paper  of  the  Bank  of  England,  may  be  esta- 
bli<ihed  within  the  limiu  of  the  Dank  of 
England's  monopoly,  viz.  sixty-five  miles  of  tba 
melropolis:  the  conditions  on  which  charters  are 
granted  to  be,  that  when  issuing  their  own  notes 
h.ilf  the  subscribed  capital  shall  be  paid  up  aud 
deposited  either  in  the  government  funds,  or 
some  equally  good  secitrilics,  and  the  partners 
lo  be  liable  to  an  unlimited  responsibility  ;  but 
if  using  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England,  then 
only  one  quarter  of  the  subscribed  capital  to  be 
paid  up,  and  the  p,irtners  only  liable  to  the 
amount  of  their  shares.  The  goveniment  to 
have  the  power  of  deciding  on  the  propriety  of 
granting  the  charters ;  and  with  llie  view  of 
enabling  the  government  lo  know  at  all  limes  the 
exact  amount  of  country  bankers' notes  in  circu- 
lation, a  duly  of  7$.  to  be  charged  on  every 
£l00  of  notes  which  thev  issue.  A  statement  of 
the  accounts  of  each  indiTidtul  bank  should  b« 
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sent  to  ihe  governinpnt,  as  n  siriclly  conBdential 
paper,  not  to  be  publislted  separately,  but  to 
enable  a  general  result  of  the  banking  operations 
of  tlie  kingdom  to  be  given  to  Uie  public  pe- 
riodically. 

117-  The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the 
propositions  m  the  official  form,  verlmtim,  in 
which  they  were  submitted  lo  the  committee. 

1,  That  it  is  expedient  to  conlinne^  for  a 
liiniled  period,  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
certain  of  the  privileges  now  vested  hy  law 
in  that  corporation,  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions as  may  bo  provided  by  any  act  to 
be  passed  for  the  purpose. 

3.  That,  provided  the  Bank  of  England  shall 
be  hound  by  law  to  discharge,  in  ihe  legal 
coin  of  the  realm,  all  such  of  its  debts  and 
liabilities  as  shall  he  demanded  at  the  Bunk 
of  England,  or  at  uny  of  the  branch  banks 
thereof,  it  is  ejtpe«lieiit  that  the  promissory 
notes  of  the  said  corporation  be  made  a 
legal  tender  for  all  sums  of  £5  and 
upwards. 

9.  'J  hat  provision  be  tnade  by  law  during  the 
prevent  session  nf  parliament,  for  the  re- 
payment to  the  Bank  of  England  of  one- 
fourth  part  of  ilie  amount  of  the  debt  now 
due  by  ihe  public  (o  that  corporation. 

4  That  llie  rate  of  allowance  and  renmnera- 
lion  now  secured  by  law  to  the  Bank  of 
England  for  the  marLigement  of  the  public  , 
debt,  and  services  rendered  to  the  public, 
be  continued  to  that  corporation  f«jr  the 
limited  period  to  be  fixed  as  aforesaid,  sub- 
ject to  an  annual  reduction  of  £120,000. 

5.  That  the  laws  reslriding  ihe  interest  of 
money  lo  £5  per  cent,  shall  be  repealed,  so 
far  as  they  relate  lo  bills  of  exclwinge  not 
having  more  than  three  months  to  nin  be- 
fore they  become  due. 

6.  That  it  is  exjiedienl  lo  Kwe  facilitie<,  by 
the  cianl  of  royal  charters,  for  die  esta- 
blishment of  joint  stock  bunks,  at  a  certain 
distance  from  Ixmdon ;  but  that  every  such 
royal  charter  shall  conlain  certain  stipu- 
lations lo  be  enforced  witli  respect  to  all 
such  chartered  banks. 

7.  That  all  banks  issuing  promissory  notes 
payable  on  demand,  stiall  enter  into  a  com- 
position in  lieu  of  stamp  duly,  at  the  rate  of 
73.  for  every  £lOO  on  the  note*  which  such 
banks  shall  have  in  circulation. 

8.  That  it  is  expedient  to  make  provision  with 
regard  to  joint  stock  banking  companies. 

118.  It  will  be  seen  by  llio  three  preceding 
sections,  115-117,  that  the  object  .-imed  at  by 
the  propositions  suhmiilfd  by  the  chancellor  of 
exchequer  to  parliament,  ii,  to  est;iblish  an 
uniform  order  of  paper  currency,  based  on  gold 
at  £3.  I7s.  lOld.  per  ounce;  and  to  vest  the  con- 
trol of  the  circulation  and  the  pro6t  thereof  in 
(lie  hands  of  the  Bank  fur  a  limited  term  of  years, 
thereby  continuing  a  monopoly  (as  we  shall  show 
hereafter)  of  ihe  most  objeciionable  kind,  in  op- 
position to  the  general  voice  and  feelings  of  the 
nulk  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the  prevailing 
Il'hl-Is  of  the  governnieni  itwlf.  tine  point  to 
M'hich  we  have  not  yet  .".dverted  is  contained   in 


the  fifth  paragraph  of  the  officii 
al>ove;  holding  this  in  view,  we 
ceed  lo  show  liie  objections  to  tlte  I 
general  as  well  as  in  detail  on  one  sid< 
advantages  wliicli  il  promises  on  t 
Making  the  iioles  a  U^ul  toul--  ■  • '! 
gold  only  ai  the  Biink  of  i 
branches,  is  a  part  of  llie  scIil...^  .. ...^ 
an  enlargement  of  the  circulation,  and 
promises  to  facitiiate  the  operations  oC 
and  the  scheme  is  so  demised  as  to  I 
liank  to  witlidniw  all  its  branches  loi 
pose  of  concentrating  Ihe  converlibiliiy 
in  the  metropolis  alone;  il  doubtless 
intention  of  the  Dank  of  England  towi 
branches  wherever  joint  slock  buik 
tal'iiished  to  circulate  its  paper.  * 
making  the  notes  a  legal  lender,  the 
goud  :  nor  is  there  any  objection  lo  bfl 
the  general  principle  on  which  joiolst 
are  proposed  lo  be  ejtabhsthed ;  and  ih 
their  ciiculation,  liabilities,  aad  aiMl 
per  and  commendable. 

119.  Bui  the  scheme  is  exceedingly 
able  on  the  three  following  grounds,  fj 

1st.  As  being  based  on  gold  U  « 
price,  instead  of  on  Ihe  £800,000,000 
pulilic  annuities,  a»  propo:>ed  in  sectio 

2nd.  For  the  fluctuation  and  vatial 
rale  of  interest  which  it  so  strongly  l«j 
rise  In. 

3rd.  For  the  arbitrariness,  and  tt) 
caprice,  which  it  establtshes,  aad  4) 
cherish. 

It  is  shown  to  demonstration  id  Mr: 
digest  of  the  accounts  and  papen  pr 
parliament  since  1 799,  that  the  cause  of 
ciated  value  in  all  our  manufactured  p« 
and  consequent  diminution  of  profiui 
i\tia  arisen  iiom  the. large  transfer  o(ci 
British  to  forei^u  securities  w 
place  since  1816.  It  is  shown 
that  dale  the  British  ii;ovemment< 
stiumenial  in  cuu&in^  about  £70fi0!i 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  '■''  •  •  ^^"' 
rales  varying  from  78  lo  94,  • 
twenty  ounces  of  gold,  for  w  ._., 
less  than  eleven  ounces  in  II 
responding  amuunt  of  capital  has 
the  public  stocks  nf  the  ditfei 
Europe,  at  an  average  rale  of  int 
per  cent.  Thus,  while  about 
annual  interest  has  been  canoell 
and  the  country  at  large  relieved 
taxation  lo  a  correspond nif 
£4,500,000  of  annual  ; 
abroad  ;  and  it  i<  in  ci 
which  these  transfers  ot  ^.»|  ..^. 
interest  become  involved  wilh 
transactions  of  Europe,  that  the 
tere^t  on  tlie  capilul  so  transfer 
or  be  It  Uss,  falls  wholly  and  exc 
manufacturing  aud  productivf 
land,  inasmuch  as  the  intrrcst ' 
those  meapA  which  otherwiae 
augment  the  means  nr  payment 
of  British  indu«!r .  1. 

120.  It  is  tin  hich 

gold    affords  for   i>  n-  ii.niMer  of^ 
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ion,   that  reiulorj  it 

aKItf  as  the  basis  of  the  circulating 

'  Had  the  circulating  medium  at  the 

>n    of    the    war    been    based    on    the 

fOOO    of    stock    which    the   war    had 

iiide«d  on  any  other  internal  means, 

Bke  »njr  other  commodity  been  left  to 

(rn  level  in  price,  a  converse   effect 

i  been  produced  to  that  which  ha<t,  so 

the  productive  interest  of  England, 

|ce<l  :    the  transfer  of  capital  might 

place,  but  it  would  hav^  confined  the 

we  to  productions  of  industry  at  re- 

'  prices,  inasmuch  as  the  prediiecliou 

would  have  enhanced  its  price  pro- 

to  ihe  demand   for   it,    and   thereby 

|ai«d   beneficially  to  the   importer   of 

t  one  side,  as  well  as  to  the  exporter  of 

Its  of  British  industry  to   Kurope  on 

In  the  first  instance  bullion  is  ob- 

ixchantre  for  the  products  of  British 

kcing  the   only  commudiiy   which  a 

BD  of  tlie  western  world  yel  has  to 

ehange:    and  on  this  commodity  the 

icraroent    fixes    a    Tnarimum.       How 

fieulous,  and  how  palpably  unjust  to 

vcial   operator   to   that   part  of  the 

b   brings   his  bullion  to  a   focus   of 

Ithich  would   probably  afford  him  30 

Hit.  more  than  a  perverse  law  allows 

;  and  this,  not  to  benefit  the  party 

retaining  the  force  of  that  law,  but 

another  course  of  o]i€ration.s  which 

ruin  of  all  the  productive  interests  of 

JM,  however,  the  commercial  dis- 

a  low  fixed  price  of  gold  in- 

ivtties  of  the  community,  that 

lively  its  objection  as  the  basis 

ledium.      The  objections  are 

^to  allow  the  article  to  be  demanded 

one  and  a  half,  or  any  other  price 

idy  given,  is  an  absurdity  loo  pat- 

fiffther  observation.     The  greatest 

Bver,    lies   against    the  constant 

which  it  subjects  the  circulation 

constant  uncertainty  to  which  it 

tie  rewanl*  of  industry.   A  consider- 

19  true,  may  pans  away  without  any 

derangement  lieing  mAnifest;  but 

disproportionate  rate  of  interest  in 

the  other  nations  of  the  world  con* 

will  the  tendency  in  the  transfer 

ilioae,  and  consequently  so  long 

lodden  and  unexpected  demands 

aad,  should  there  be  another  such  a 

that  of  1816,  (and  we  are,  from 

f,  liable  to  a  succession  of  such  har- 

ait   enlarged    circulating   medium 

IQiTcd  to  snstain  the  enhancement  of 

)t  thereon),  the  increased  demand 

would  inevitably  ensue   would 

the  opposite  effect.     VVe  might 


pursue  llic  subject  to  a  much  greater  lenuth,  hi.1 
we  trust  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  the  folly 
of  such  a  basis  as  gold,  for  tlie  circulating  me- 
dium of  a  community  so  constituted  as  that  of 
England. 

122.  The  space  assigned  for  this  article  pre- 
clude* us  from  enteiing  into  any  fuither elucida- 
tion of  this  interesting  and  important  subject; 
except  a  few  observations  on  the  subject  of 
Savings  Banks,  instiiulinns  for  the  deposits  of 
small  sums. — Schemes  for  this  purpose  were  first 
suggested  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  ;  but  it 
was  subsequent  to  the  terminatiou  of  the  war  in 
1815  when  they  were  made  a  government  mea- 
sure, by  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  being  guaranteed 
to  the  depositors.  Between  January  1815,  and 
November  1830,  402  banks  had  been  esta- 
blished in  England  and  Wales ;  at  the  latter 
date  the  number  of  depositors  amounted  to 
378,316,  exclusive  of  4278  Friendly  Societies, 
and  1826  charitable  institutions,  and  the  total 
Slim  deposited  £13,420,076;  at  the  tame  d.ite 
there  were  73  banks  in  Ireland,  the  total  number 
of  depositors  34,t538,  and  the  sum  depwiied 
£945,991.  The  deposiis  in  these  institutions 
have  been  considered  by  some  as  evincing  grow- 
ing prudential  habits,  and  consequently  in- 
creasing comfort  and  independence  of  the 
working  classes ;  but  this  is  fallacious :  during 
the  earlier  years  of  these  institutioni,  the  nite  of 
interest  guaranteed  to  the  depositors  consider- 
ably exceeded  the  interest  yielded  by  the  public 
Annuity  Stocks  ;  the  more  crafty,  therefore,  of  the 
monied  fraternity,  sold  3  per  cent,  stock  and  vested 
it  in  the  Savings  Banks ;  and  to  obviate  llie  ob- 
stacle which  the  limitation  of  deposits  in  Savings 
Banks  prescribed,  being  not  more  than  £20  atany 
one  time  nor  exceeding  £200  per  ann-,  the  sums 
transferred  from  the  3  per  cents.,  were  deposited 
in  the  savings  banks  in  the  names  of  the  wife,  chil- 
dren, and  relations  of  the  parties  so  transferring, 
and  by  this  artifice,  instead  of  £200,  from  £l0ob 
to  £2000  has  been  annually  transferred.  The  rate 
of  interest  on  the  deposits  in  savings  banks 
having  been  lowered,  the  inducement  to  transfer 
from  the  3  per  cents,  is  diminished,  and  the 
transactions  qf  the  savmgs  bank^  are  now  more 
confined  than  heretofore  to  the  class  of  per- 
sons for  whom  they  were  intended.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Saving  Bunks  are  founded, 
and  tlieir  economy  of  management,  are  unex* 
ceptionablo  enough,  but  they  have,  nevertheless, 
up  to  this  lime,  had  a  moM  l^aneful  effect.  The 
deposits  are  vested  in  the  3  and  3^  per  cents,  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund,  as  the 
trustees  of  the  depositors ;  the  total  sum  de- 
posited has  thcxefon:  aided  the  transfer  of  a  cor- 
responding amount  of  capital  from  British  to 
foreign  security.  For  a  more  complete  elu- 
cidation of  the  working  and  effect  of  those 
transactions,  see  the  article  Savjm;s,  in  ihtf 
further  part  of  this  work. 
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Siatement  A,  showing  the  Miltnlion  or  condiiiuri  of  ihc  Hank  of  l!ie  Unitfd  Statei,  ih  cacb  of  I 
twelve  years  1B1'.)-;J0.  The  amount  of  llie  loi;il  Ji.«liiiilies  in  coltimit  No.  7  is  made  uptJl 
35,000,000  dollars,  due  equally  in  eaclt  year  t<i  llie  thjiruhoiders,  iti  addiiiuo  to  the  ftmounltdti 
to  depositors,  aod  holders  of  notes,  as  exhibited  in  cols.  B  and  9. 


UABIUTItS. 


Bills  Jif 
COlUitud . 


18J9  32;211. 
182U|28,80a. 
I821i'27.(:i<)9. 
182228.571, 
1823;30.Sa4, 
1R2429.478. 
1825,29.327. 
1826,29,592. 
182727,948,, 
1823  30.820,! 
182932.703; 
183032,641, 
1 


Domestic 
Biib. 


Funded 
Debt. 


.7fiO 
,«)0 
.47311 
,(>HH  13 
.2431 10 
.672  13 


,236.153 
,258.701 
,(I59.29(J 
,116.004 
,911.700 
,373.095 
,807.665 
,885.210 
,724.192 
,127,077 
.925,701 
,717,071 
3 


Real 
EtUte. 


Specie. 


Totti      ll  Proportion  j  Xcirt  ut  | 
Dollan.      uf  0'po«iu.Vimt]«iM.| 


2 

245.846 
579,152 
736.370 
.393,193 
,566,728 
,745.566 
.110.560 
,298.352 
.474,750 
.876.404  f7 
4 


,743.8341 
.214.773 
.46V».224 
.711,145 
.899,686! 
.909.351 
.686,557 
,174.643 
.327,758 
.205.107 
.411.998 
.175,274, 
6        I 


45.791. 
45,991, 
47.599, 
46.'.»27, 
60,073 
53.853, 
5H,722 
57,814 
59,535 
61.868 
65,183 
66.322 
I         6 


51 142. 528.42 1 
960  43.808.341 
,293  47.271.' 
,905  4a,37«i. 
057  49.720,!rju 
,604,52,717.566' 
,376  58.658,868 
,05l|57,989.667| 
.518  58.690.399, 
.559  6-2.470,264' 
,516  63,942.7591 
,274  63,556,146 
I         7 


5,734 


12.918 
12.885 
li.578 
13.7'.'7 
14.454 
15.172 
[l4,788 
8 


4.4tnjB 

5.9aS.«t 
.629  tlfiViJUH 
,.V2310.234.8al 
.27  4|Ct41f«.?M 
.I69  12,4ll,n 
.164  15.011.al 
.KKt  13,rt4a.SNl 
I       ft     I 


•^*  The  total  tiabilily  in  tlie  last  year  includes  1,151,001  dollars  under  the  head  of  forei^ii 
account,  and  2,375,079  due  from  batiks,  and  notes  ofdillo. 


Statement  B,  showing  the  progress  of  Banking  Institution!!  in  the  United  Slates  of  North  Amrii 
from  1811  to  1831,  and  (he  situation  of  all  the  Banks  of  the  Union  in  1630  in  xegud  tot 
capital,  notes  in  circulatinn,  specie,  and  deposits. 


C»pii»L 

Notes. 

OepottU. 

Sptot- 

68  banks,  January  1,  1811       .     . 
United  States  Bank  ..... 

42,610,601 

22,700,000 

9,600,009 

10,000,000 

5.400,000 

iJMifiOO 

Total 

52,610,601 

28,100,000 

15,4O0,t<i)«j 

1208  banks  in  181S 

82,259.590 

45,100.000 

17,000,0W 

*M6       do,        1816 

89,822,422 

68,000,000 

10,000,i»«» 

307       do.        1820 

102,110,611 

40,641,574 

31.244,959 

16,672.?U 

United  Sutes  do 

35,000,000 

4,221,770 

4,705,5  U 

3,147,^ 

Total  in  1820      ... 

137,110.611 

44,863,344 

35,950,470 

I9>>20,!<0 

Do.,  as  below,  in  1830 

145,192,268 

61,323,898 

65,659,91s 

t2,ll4,»i? 

The  following  shows  the  slate  of  the 

1 

banks  in  each  of  Ave  divisions  of 

the   United    States   territory   in 

1829.     The  number*  refer  to  the 

list  III  section  113.- 

New  Englnncl  States  Nos.      1 — 5 

30,812,692 

7,394,566 

4,203,895 

3.I94,TII 

Connec.    New  York  and    Jersey 

6—8 

26,585,539 

12,737,539 

14.594,145 

2,IMi;i* 

Fennsylvunia,    Delaware,    Mary- 

land and  CoKimbia      .     9 — 13 

25,566,622 

11,274,086 

10.850,739 

4,I70J« 

1  Southern  .States      .     .     14—17 

17,600.129 

12,183,863 

6,952,094 

.'»,04<>,»4i 

7  Western  Ditto  .     .     .     18—24 
Total  of  330  banks,  1830 

9,629,286 

4,684,860 

4,180,146 

2,(86,3)1 

110.184,268 

48,274,194 

40,781.119 

M.,?rs?,«'«f 

United  States  bank    ..... 
Total       .         .... 

35.000,000 

13,048,984 

14.778,809 

7,17   ;■' 

145,r92,268 

61,323,898 

55,559,928 

«,1U,     ' 

Proportion  T  chief  cities*    .     .     . 

53,211,605 

17,144,422 

1 

23,137.129 

7,i5e,C';: 

*  Salem,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charlestovt  n,  aod  New  OriMnk 
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HtaKr 

-  -     *  -.Vint;  the  Weekly  Circulation  of  Bank  of  Ene;Iand  notes,  in  eacli  of  the  seven             ^^^^H 

->w,  viz.  |7()2,  t>ein;7  the  year  preceding  thedeclaratimiof  war  in  February,  1793  ,              ^^^^| 

|Mr7,  .•*....K  "-t  >car  precetJini?  ilieir  nonconvertlbility  into  golJ, at  a  fixed  sUiidard  ;  18l7,asthb              ^^^H 

ytmr  of  maximuiD  of  circulaiion,  ilie  increase  from  1797  to  1817  having  been  prof^ressive ;  1832,             ^^^| 
As  the  luioiroum,  on  the   return  to  convertibility  inlo   (;»ld,  at  the  previous  standard  of  1797;               ^^^^| 
1 182.^-6,  as  years  of  great  commercial  activity;  and  1832,  as  the  year  previous  to  this  sheet  going               ^^^H 
ilo  pr*s.i.     The  blank  lines  are  drawn  to  show  the  periods  when  tilt*  National    Debt,  Dividends^               ^^^| 

»r  Annuities  »n  payable.    On  the  fifth  of  Januar>'  a.id  July  ihpy  amount  to  about  £8,000,000  at              ^^H 

Mchpehod,  while  an  increased  issue  of  about  £2,0O0,.OO0  of  notes  is  seen  to  suffice.    Tlie  April               ^^^M 

»ad  October  payments  are  about  £5,500,000  each. 

^H 

' 

1792. 

1797. 
—£ 

9,185,520 

1817. 
f 

1822. 

1825. 

£ 

21,790,472 

1826. 

1832. 

I 

Jm.  r 

10,350,730 

23,950,510 

16,950,147 

t 

24,120,416 

16,495,053 

H 

JO.818,710 

9.893,340 

28,372,199 

20,764,268 

22,337,332 

26,104,904 

18,796,025 

^H 

2» 

11,017,540 

10,550,830 

28,175,53! 

20,211,461 

22,328,627 

25,013,791 

19,470,453 

^^^M 

28 

1 1  .Oe.'.,770 

10,024,740 

28,055,261 

19,673,545 

21,960,334 

24,255,925 

19,398,387 

^^^H 

r«b,4 

11,335,940 

9,667,460 

27,703,811 

19,211,845 

21,931,937 

23,673,737 

19,157,008 

^^^1 

11 

11,428,920 

9,431,550 

27.386,121 

19,034,229 

21,307,879 

23,450,151 

18,796,570 

^^^1 

18 

11,539.060 

9,137,950 

27,518,561 

18,679,243 

21,234,674 

24,466,510 

18,451,010 

^^^1 

:5 
Hv.  3 

11,148,500 

8,640,230 

27.326,221 

18,348,009 

21,060,145 

24,955,050 

18,143,070 

^^^1 

11,871,760 

10,416,510 

27,182,621 

18,387,046 

20,-342,417 

25,115,173 

17,890,310 

^^^1 

10 

11.707,400 

10.388,640 

26.876,061 

17,803,676 

>  9,875,858 

24,375,453 

17,587,410 

^^^1 

17 

11,442.850 

9,999,210 

26,593,571 

17,709,606 

19,560,433 

24,164,274 

17,414,590 

^^^H 

24 

31 

11.595,290 

10,506,320 

26.744,801 

17,467,141 

19.611.349 

24,060,901 

17.388,450 

^^^H 

11.546.080 

10.946,020 

26,912,667 

17,388,481 

20,328,980 

24,161,171 

17,605,720 

^^^1 

ipriir 

11,649,150 

11,559,910 

26,400,271 

17,149,301 

20.687,517 

24,947,796 

17,655,170 

^^1 

H 

11,932.330 

12.618,510 

29,071,621 

19,025,399 

21,060,103 

25.562,055 

18,905,450 

^^1 

21 

12.387,930 

12,127,770 

28,936,241 

18,.583,12l 

20,717,044 

25,569,374  ' 

18,965,130 

^^^H 

113 

lo  11'  %3o 

1 3,055,800 

28,666,041 

18,105,998 

20,536,633 

24,482,967 

18,875,430 

^^^H 

80 

1 3,509,060 

28.373,961 

17,798,295 

20,-500.259 

23,654,000 

18,988,430 

^1 

:-.       .610 

12.217,700 

28,040,701 

17,461.161 

20,046,091 

22.976,215 

18,6,34,610 

^^^^ 

19 

11,896,180 

11,969,250 

27,927,361 

16,984,938 

19,723,489 

22,293,814 

17,863,660 

^^^M 

se 

11,585,560 

10,892.870 

27,964,981 

1 -.036,996 

19.653,012 

21,909,490 

17,777,700 

^^^1 

KM  2 

11,406.840 

11.240,910 

27,169,441 

1 6,-505,296 

19,298,202 

21,355,405 

17,375,300 

^^^1 

9 

11,327,590 

11,236,770 

26,449,790 

16,785,480 

!8,639,H92 

20,878,408 

17,063,360 

^^^1 

16 

11,161,940 

10,982,640 

26,414,580 

16,304,807 

18,327,736 

20,852,693 

16,959,760 

^^^1 

n 

11,126.330 

10,290,800 

26,060,050 

16,404.930 

18,372,369 

21,04.1,575 

16,582,660 

^^^1 

,     90 

11.494,890 

10,778,100 

26,560,660 

17,005.527 

19,()3H,339 

20,787,013 

16,754,870 

^^^1 

•IjT 

11^39,880 

10,781,960 

25,800,260 

16,834,794 

21,714,838 

22,630,821 

16,731,560 

^H 

u 

11,903,330 

n,. 38 1,670 

30,686,720 

20.896,904 

21,763.418 

23,564,518 

18.652,580 

^^1 

JT 

11,926,670 

11,202,490 

30,759,300 

20,579.130 

21,198,818 

22,871,630 

18,876,930  I 

^^^H 

28 

11322,530 

11,240,100 

30,646,840 

19.748,395 

20,794,730 

22,852,220 

18,846.270 

^^^H 

H-* 

11,737,120 

11,111.330 

30.920,360 

1 9.237.790 

20,157,200 

22,653.454 

18,753,820 

^^^H 

11 

11  ,.566, 180 

11,160.560 

30,374,260 

18,833,458 

19,738,770 

21,983,284 

^^^1 

18 

11,350,130 

10,!>5.'.,220 

30,112,650 

18,503,.'i76 

19,589,0.56 

21,660,961 

^^^H 

25 

11/K>5,660 

10.568,210 

29,971,699 

18,498,8.56 

19,290,570 

21,388,029 

^1 

•**•  ' 

lt.30<^,240 

11,439.180 

29,543,710 

17,464.796 

1 9,028,070 

21,421,297 

^^H 

"      MO 

11,031,770 

28.938,560 

17,149,134 

18,517.202 

21,132,437 

^^H 

t 

.50 

10,716,230 

28,712.160 

17,540,9.55 

18,2,52.171 

20,653,131 

^^^^ 

20 

iu,j'yjfi-iO 

1 0,655. «:.o 

28,527.061 

16.796.585 

18,009,781 

20,264,364 

^^^H 

28 

10^52,080 

10.654,330 

28,559,511 

16,798,699 

18,506.562 

20,408,194 

^^^H 

Oct0 

10,g«6.340 

10,509,840 

28.925.91 1 

17.231,846 

18,173,445 

19,584,501 

^^^1 

13 

10,999^90 

11,780,610 

29,293,891 

16,693,871 

19,686,586 

20,654,313 

^^1 

20 

11,489.330 

12,116,960 

30,502,360 

18,387,096 

19,027,460 

2I.O.SO,060 

^^1 

27 

11,491,630 

12,451,420 

29,981,610 

17,991,058 

18,692,228 

20,875.943 

^^^^ 

k».  S 

11,474,0:10 

11,983,330 

■2 '.',658,950 

17,753,077  J  18,497,423 

20,834.838 

'^^^H 

10 

11,416.970 

1 1,677,550 

2'V''«4,6H 

17.456.991  [18,031,872 

20.527,490 

^^^1 

IT 

11,117.1.30 

11,313,HR0 

29.446,071 

17,382,806 

17,594,301 

20,416.250 

^^^H 

34 

|O.B94,«20 

ll.21.'>.3.30 

2^.050.230 

17,218,660 

17,404,890 

19,906.857 

^^^H 

■fe 

10,981,970 

IO,6««,rJ60 

28.698.540 

17.457.244 

17,477,294 

19,301, ,328 

^^^H 

K 

1 1 .2ao.!»50 

ll,r27..'>IO 

28,405,490 

16.370,602 

I8.037,9<"i6 

19,031,617 

^^^H 

t5 

ll,0«3.740 

1 0.759.930 

27,967.590 

16.088,529 

23,942,827 

19,049,078 

^^^H 

TS 

11,2:30.«I0 

ll,2''iO,250 

27.770,'»'i0 

16,642,042 

25,611,806 

19  084,90'* 

^^^M 

20 

H.2«9,2.'l0 

11,1.30,080 

27.601,180 

19.48.3.697  |2.'>.709.526 

19,040.738 

^^^^ 

^1 

^^^^      476*     ^^^^^^^^^B     A 

^^^^H             Statckf.nt  shon-in:;  tiie  llaliiliiies  nnd  as^Pis  of  ihc  Bank  n[  Kncland,  al  the  annual  feliE 

^^^H                  on  tlie  28lli  of  Febnwry,  in  each  of  the  firty-five  years,  1778*- 1832,  as  laul  by  ilie  Din 

^^^^H                  the  liank.  before  the  Parliamentary  CommiUee  on  the  Bank  of  Eni^land  ChartiT,  in  the  I 

1832 ;  lo  which  is  here  added  a  slutemtnl  of  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Govoi 

H                             1               f       ^ 

Yraw. 

Da  III  i<h<»r  JiKiiurr,  ll^i;,  ib<-  Karheonrr  of 
lr«laud  «•<  .lairr-l  vttb  ihal  ol  (•ri«i  tl>>ii>i<<  :  ond, 

Circulation.              |     DcpMitf.   j  Ualj 

sln<-«    thai   dntt,   n»   •fffomlc    »rc-»uii(  M  ilir   ,i 

i 

ixndliurr  of  iKUnd  hat  l»»ll  Vrpi  i  Iht  ((i»rou«, 
ainra  1^17*  hai  a,rracrU  abuul  4rOIK^«tnfl.  t^rl  ftn^ 

£ 

£                ■ 

1778 

nan,  •ncladd,  .i«c.  ISlfi,  10  <•!.  >...  1.     I'rr.ioBi 
t»  IB17  r»l»-    1    and    3  eihibil  lb.  lucomr    a>id  r»- 

6         7,440,330 

4,662,150 

12,  id 

I3,3f 

9 

uriHlitHK    b(  GrcM  Hniaiy   anlr.       In    1116   <>>• 
K>.>cnar  ..r  Inland  mtt^,MIJ»t.  !  »<!,  xiirr  ihM 

O          9,012,610  „• 

4,358,160 

1780 

raar,  t*a.ra  bale  bran  rapraird  aaA  triUitd  in    lh< 
Unitid  Kiaiilam  tqvsi  lo  34,0<|0,HIOI.  par  umiuB, 

t-         8,410,790  = 

4,72.3,890 

13,13 

1 

"hT     7,092,4.'J0 -f 

5.796,830 

12,88 

2 
3 
4 

®  ^     a  038  HHO  r-' 

6,130,300 
4,465,000 
3,903,920 

I4,1S 
12,141 
10,10 

Income. 

Expcodimre. 

I.«tni  ni'ti  h 

BilUfnstorra^ 
No  KQIundcL 

%^^    7,675,090^ 
5  "     6,202,760  = 

5 

£. 

f 

£ . 

"^-^     5,923,090  p 

6  669,160 

13,5d 

^ 

6 

14,656,063 

15,810,481 

=  «     7,581,960  M 
1^     8,329,840:5 

6,151.660 

13,7» 

7 

15,894,!  78 

14,71 4»038 

5,902.080 

14.23! 

P 

16.20t,547 

15,665,569 

5*3     9,561.120^ 

5,177,050 

14,7* 

9 

16,099,435 

15,466,207 

•=  «     9.807,210  S 

3,537,370 

15,34 

1790 

16,451,450 

16,142,317 

£^-10.040,540';: 

6,223,270 

16,2C 

1 

17,805,097 

17.173,062 

^<^  11,439,200-2 
1  0.11,307,380  ^ 

6,364.550 

!r.ao 

2 

17,864,464 

16,770,352 

5,523,370 

I6,83( 

Loans, 

c   o                              C- 

3 

17,707,983 

22,754,366 

4,000,000 

«:3  11,088,910^ 

5,346,450 

I7,23i 

4 

17,899,294 

29.305,477 

12,0^7,451 

.^-  10.744,020  = 

7,891.810 

16,61 

5 

18,456,698 

39,751,091 

42,096,646 

=       14,017.510 « 

5,973.020 

IJM 

6 

18,548,628 

40,761,533 

42,756,196 

-       10,729,520  **< 

5,702,360 

si 

7 

19,852,646 

50,739,857 

16,120,000 

'^         9,674,780 

4,891,530 

^ 

8 

30,492,999 

51,241,798 

30,000,000 

1,448,220 

11,647,610 

6,148,000 

!«,?44 

9 

35,31  J,0I8 

59,296,081 

15,500,000 

1,465,650 

11,494,150 

8,131,^           a 

1800 

34,069,457 

61,617,988 

20,500,000 

1,471,540 

15,372,930 

7,062.'                   .{ 

1 

35,5)6,351 

73,072,468 

36,910,450 

2,634,760 

13,578,520 

10,745,84i>  ■-■f',''*i 

2 

37,1 11,620  • 

62,373,480 

25,000,000 

2,612,020 

12,574,860 

6.8.18.2  IM    J'.'.md 

3 

38,203,937 

54,912,890 

12,000,000 

2,968,960 

12,350,970 

4 

45,515,152 

67,619,475 

15,005,290 

4,531,270 

1 2.546,560 

5 

50,555,190 

76,056,796 

24,521.409 

4,860,160 

1.3,011,010 

1?                             •'' 

6 

54,071,908 

75,154,548 

20,000,000 

4,458,600 

13,271, .520 

i 

T 

59,496,731 

78,369,689 

15,700,003 

4,109,890 

1 2,840,790 

1 ) ,                      ^"^ 

8 

62,147,601 

84,797,080 

14,500,000 

4,095,170 

14,093,690 

>w|l 

9 

63,87'.)  ,882 

88,792,551 

22,532,100 

4,301,500 

14,241,360 

2i^H 

1810 

67,825,597 

04,360,728 

13,400,000 

5,860,470 

1.5,159,180 

12,457.310    33,47^ 

11 

65,309,100 

99,000,421 

24,000,000 

7,114,000 

16,246,130 

ll,445,fi.«;o   ^4.f^m 

12 

64,752,125 

107,644,085 

34,721,325 

7,457,030 

1.^,951,290 

n                   u 

13 

68.302,860 

122,235,660 

64,763,100 

7,713,610 

15.497,320 

I )                 ■    'A 

14 

70,240,313 

129,742,396 

24,000,000 

8„345,540 

16,4.55,.540 

^JMM 

^H 

71,203,142 

133,305,958 

54,135,589 

9,035,250 

18,226.400 

3^^| 

^H                      16 

62,640,711 

86,507,962 

3,000,000 

9,001,400 

18,01-2,220 

r2,oein,f'-'(.i    31^1 

^^H 

57,505,097 

58,887,527 

8,1 36,270 

19,261,630 

^fi  p.T.  ,-1.,    ■-■.<i  <in 

^^B 

59,628,173 

58,'>33,037 

39,261,920 

7,400,680 

20.37O,V'9li 

7                             'J 

19 

58,677,155 

57,858,282 

1 2.000.000 

7,354,2.^0 

1 7.772.470 

' '          -piyi 

1820 

59,772,230 

58,001,890 

12,000.000 

6,689.130 

K.,794.980 

?mI 

I 

60,679,600 

58,194,263 

6.437,500 

1  7,447.360 

^^^1 

o 

60,611,358 

55,619,041 

1,. 374,850 

1 7,290,.500 

'^^M 

3 

58,740,605 

54,397,234 

13,089,419 

fi8l,.';00 

17,710.740 

1  °^^| 

4 

60,115,864 

55,918,734 

486,130 

19,250.860 

^t^^l 

5 

58,:ir>3,:H)| 

54,980,128 

416,730 

20,337  030 

j  s^H 

6 

55.'.X)2.334 

57,049.195 

8,023,228 

1,. 375,2.10 

24,092.660 

6.93.1.9  iU    ^V 
8.H0U6«0    30,ifl 

7 

55,756,401 

56,859,224 

661,390 

21.229,220 

8 

57,297,235 

53.573,714 

416,260 

2 1. .564,450 

9 

55,934,906 

53,637,675 

3,000,000 

356,8.30 

19,514.020 

-"M4 

1830 

54,932,287 

51,432,877 

320,4 'A! 

19.7:U).2»<1 

jftd 

I 

51,012,609 

51,125,723 

306,870 

t9,2^V?,2ro 

1         ^^1 

2 

299,100 

17,75i,01O 

-.,.■■',  3^H 

2 

3 

4 

.S 

1        1      J 

-J 

H^                                  B    A    N^K.                   ^^^^^^7*           ^1 

heb  yew  since  1784;  and  of  Money  raised  by  Lunn»  and  funding  of  Exchequer  Billa,  in  each             ^^^| 

Mr  Mnee  ttie  conimenceTocnt  of  the  wax  in   February.  1793;  and  also  of  the  amount  of  Ex-              ^^^| 

bequer  Billa  out!Ua.nding  at  tlin  end  of  each  of  the  forty-seven  years,  1785—1831  ;  and  of  the             ^^| 

■lae  ot  gold  cotoed  within  each  of  the  seventy-eight  years  before  mentioned. 

■ 

(■ 

Amount  of 

^M 

Y*m, 

SECmiTiES.             1    Coin  Kod 

TotBl 

BaUncc  in 
favor  of 

Exclirqucr 

Amount  oi 

^^H 

-1      ouiijon. 

Assela- 

BilU  out- 

GoldCoioed 

^^^^^^1 

Public. 

Private.     J      » 

£         '           ' 

£ 

the  Bank. 
1,128,730 

■tandiag, 

£ 

£ 

350,438 

^^^^^1 

1T7» 

7,898,29-2 

3,322,228 

2,010,690 

13,231,210 

^^^^H 

9 

8,862.242 

2,073,668 

3,711,150 

14,647,060 

1,276.290 

1,696,117 

^^H 

1780 

9,14.^659 

1,755,371 

3,581,060 

14,482,090 

1,347,410 

none. 

^^H 

t 

8.640,073 

2,546.007 

3,279.940 

14,466,080 

1,576,800 

876,795 

^^H 

3 

10,346.055 

3,44.S,015 

2,157,860 

15,951,930 

1.792.750 

698,074 

^^H 

3 

10,0 1 0,349 

2,779,431 

1,321,190 

14,1  16,970 

1,976,880 

227,083 

^^H 

4 

7,789,291 

3.829,929 

j        655,840 

12,275,060 

2,168,3HU 

t 
1 

822,126 

^^H 

5 

7,198,564 

4.973,926 

2,740,820 

14.913,310 

2,321,060 

1     9,481,423 

2,488,106 

^^H 

6 

6,R36,459 

3,516,781 

5,979,090 

16,332,330 

2,598,710 

'     9,358,387 

1,107,382 

^^H 

7 

7.642,587 

3,716,463 

5,626,690 

16,985,740 

2,753,820 

9,524,177 

2,849,057 

^^H 

8 

7,833,857 

4,030,653 

5,743,440 

17,607,950 

2,869,780 

10.953,474 

3,664,174 

^^H 

» 

8,249,582 

2,711,108 

7,228.730 

18,189,420 

2,844,840 

12,101,504 

1,530,711 

^^H 

1790 

8,347,387 

1.984,733 

8,633,000 

18,965,120 

2,701,310 

14.334,480 

2,660,521 

^^H 

1 

10,380,358 

2,222,282 

7,869,410 

20.472,050 

2,668,300 

12,867.156 

2,456,567 

^^H 

3 

9,938,799 

3,129,761 

6,468,060 

19,536,620 

2,705,870 

14,449,8B9 

1,171,863 

^H 

Ll 

9,549,209 

6,456,041 

4,010.680 

20,015,930 

2,780,570 

17,954,065 

2,747,430 

^H 

■s 

9.950.756 

4.573,794 

6,987,110 

21,511,660 

2,875,830 

19,758,109 

2,558,895 

^^H 

\m 

13,104,172 

3,647,168 

6,127,720 

22,939,060 

2,948,530 

24,972,616 

493,416 

^^H 

'    « 

12,951,812 

4,188,028 

2,539,630 

19,679,470 

3,247,590 

15,795,266 

464,680 

^^H 

Ik 

11,714,431 

5,123,319 

1,086,170 

17,923,920 

3,357,610 

16,525,573 

2,000,297 

^H 

■ 

11,241,333 

5,558,167 

5,828,940 

22,628,440 

3,383,710 

17,669,465 

2,967,565 

^H 

■ 

11,510,677 

5,528,353 

7,563,900 

24,602,930 

3,511,310 

24,252,582 

449,962 

^^H 

Pi 

13,975,663 

7,448,387 

6,144,250 

27,568,300 

3.661.150 

31,898.878 

189,937 

^^H 

15,958,011 

10,466.719 

4.640,120 

31.064,850 

4,105.730 

25,185,241 

450,242 

^^H 

14,199,094 

7.760,726 

4.152,950 

26,112.770 

4,067,680 

18.436,295 

437,019 

^^H 

9,417,887 

14,497,013 

3,776,750 

27,691.650 

4,321,480 

23.107,615 

596,445 

^^H 

14.684,686 

12,314.2»4 

3,372,140 

30,371,110 

4,616.450 

29,516.406 

718,397 

^^H 

16,889,501 

11,771,889, 

5,883,800 

34,545,190 

4,590,400  1 

31,005,210 

54,668 

^^H 

14,813,599 

ll,777,«7l 

5,987,190 

32,578,260 

4,867,350  , 

31,175,942 

405,106 

^^^1 

ui 

13.452,871 

1 3,955,589 

6,142,840 

33,551,300 

4,771,360 

36,005,348 

none. 

^^H 

m 

14.149,501 

13.234,579 

7,855,470 

35,239.550 

5.088,7.30  ■ 

43,736,718 

371,744 

^^H 

R 

14,74;».425 

14.374,775 

4,488,700 

33,606,900 

5,081.090 

43.571,575 

298,946 

^^H 

wo 

I4,32-.\6:j4 

21,055,046 

3,501,410 

38,879,990 

5,403,080 

42,363,510 

310,936 

^^H 

11 

17,20 1, MOO 

19,920,550 

3,350,940 

40,473,290 

5,667,420 

47,221,658 

312,263 

^^H 

»l 

22,127,253 

15.899.037 

2,983,190 

41.009,480 

6,005,960 

51,947,084 

none. 

^^H 

13 

25,036.626 

12,>t>i4.324 

2,884,500 

40,815,450 

6,336,340 

54,302,987 

519,722 

^^H 

u 

23,630.:}  17 

lH.:j.V>,593 

3.204,430 

44,194,340 

6,937,800 

64,776,3>n 

none. 

^^H 

16 

27,512.804 

17.045,696 

2,1)36,910 

46.595,410 

7,631,510 

46,719,432 

none. 

^^H 

16 

19,425,780 

23,975,530 

4,640,880 

48,042,190 

8,639,680 

51.006,687 

none. 

^H 

17 

25.538,808 

8,730.822 

9,680,970 

43,9.59,600 

5,736.000 

62,025,124 

4,275,337 

^H 

18 

36,913,360 

3,0yl,97«> 

10,055,460 

40,960.790 

5,192,270 

49.871.205 

2,803.374 

^^^^1 

19 

22,3.55,115 

9,0'>':),885 

4,181,620 

35,639,620 

4,099,550 

4 1 ,929.879 

3,574 

^^H 

1830 

3 1,7!.'.,  168 

4,472,322 

4,911,0.'i0 

31.098,549 

3,520  880 

3.3,700,988 

949,516 

^^^1 

1 

»6,010.9«)0 

4,785,280 

11,869,900 

32,666,170 

3,158,360 

32,726.123 

9,520,7('>0 

^^H 

3 

12,478,133 

.3.491,947 

11,057,150 

27,030,230 

3,674,940 

.36,645,240 

.'>,J56.787 

^^H 

!» 

13,658,«29 

4.660.901 

10,384,230 

28.703,960 

3,130,620 

34.989,508 

75'i,748 

^^H 

■ 

14,341,127 

4,530,873 

13,810,060 

32,682,060 

2.847,220 

38,084,514 

4,065,075 

^^H 

■ 

19,447,588 

5,503,742 

8.779,100 

33,730,430 

2.807,890 

32,194,213 

4,580.91 'J 

^^H 

■ 

30,A73,25H 

12.345,322 

2,4.19,510 

35,378,090 

2.974,240 

25.163,850 

.5,896,461 

^^^M 

■ 

t6>»5.015 

4.844.515 

10,159,020 

33,688.550 

2.99<),2'"I0 

28,15.1,0.50 

2,512,637 

^^H 

^ 

19,818,777 

3,762,403 

10,347,290 

33,9'J8,5r.0 

2.749.710 

27,862,750 

1,277,784 

^^H 

» 

19,736,665 

5.0  48.085 

6,83.5,020 

3?,2 19,770 

2.794.960 

25.007,600 

2,271,158 

^^H 

630 

aO/WM,8'>0 

4,165,500 

9,171,000 

33,375  390 

2.561,, -.10 

27,271,650 

^^H 

t 

10,W7,572 

5.28 1 ,408 

8,2!7,0..0 

33,426,030 

2,612,035 

27,133,350 

^^H 

2 

1«,4^7^<48 

5,836,042 

5,293,150 

29,<;2G,640 

2  637,760 

^^H 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

n 

^^1 

1 

A 
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,  S»viwr.«*.  Those  ailtniraWe  insti- 
m  a  striking  fcattire  in  the  moral  his- 
odem  Briuin.  In  former  times  every 
institution  was  exclusively  a  siibscrip' 

■  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor :  these, 
niy,  like  their  kindred  Friendly  Socie- 
omposed  of  contributions  from  among 
ro-operating  for  llieir  own  benefit,  and 
that  they  are  promoting  primarily  their 
est.  The  success  of  these  plans  has 
irisiDg,  considering  the  peculiar  crisis 
hey  have  ori;8n<iited — that  of  unques- 
islfes*  and  pressure  on  all  ranks  (espe- 
middle  and  lower  ranks)  of  society  ; 
IhiDg  of  the  spirit  of  undue  dependence 
id  in  this  country  by  the  poor  laws. 
mine  but  philanthropic  Jeremy  Butham 
rsl«  we  believe,  who  invited  the  public 
to  ft  distinct  banking  system  for  the 
t  proposed  to  establish  what  he  calls 
y  Hatnk,  so  fir  back  as  the  year  1797, 
s  AnnaU  of  Agriculture.  The  scheme 
Dore  than  the  mere  deposit  of  money, 
WBTtt.  as  we  understand,  been  acted 

■  '  '■-  most  of  his  projects,  it  contains 

and  may  do  good  by  rebound. 
.  ,,  ^...^\\  it  was  by  him  designed  to 

a  lemedy  were : — 

il  of  physical  means  of  safe  custody, 
iftrtip  places  ;  thence,  danger  of  depre* 
id  accidental  loss, 
eally  of  oppoming  and  never-yielding 

to  the  temptations  afforded  by  thf  in- 
of  sensual  enjoyment,  where  the  means 
liog  them  are  constantly  at  band. 
II  of  the  means  of  obtaining  a  profit  by 
9  of  the  poor,  or  the  use  of  them  in 
idapted  to  their  peculiar  etieencies. 
lot  a  (et  of  instructions  and  mementos 
'  M  hand,  presenting  to  view  the  sere- 
nes, or  sources  of  demand  for  money 
ind  lb«  use  of  providing  it. 
II  proceeded  to  sketch  the  properties 
Mared  to  him  to  be  desirable  in  a  sys- 
hifality  banks,   commensurate  to  the 
[Kibttoei  of  th«  self-maintaining  poor. 

"«i 

■i  mImI  an4  secure. 

lofprovt  ■■     im.prehensive. 

c  of  dea.1  nurite  In  the  pccu- 

itlM  of  eacn  cutiumer. 

M  of  dealing  sufficiently  advantageous 

Ma  of  transacting  business  suitable  ; 
IM  of  vicinity,  and  other  conveniences. 
k  of  tnnaacitDg  business  accommo- 

l» of  oipenition  prompt, 
htof  book-keeping  clear  and  satisfactory. 
Itiw  well-known  anthores^  Mrs.  I'ucilla 
I  projected  the  tint  bank  (hat  was  ever 
Mtituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  at 
B.  In  the  ileports  of  tlie  Society  for 
At  Cooditioa  of  the  Fuor,  vol.  iv.,  il 
br  the  porpoae  of  providing  a  safe  and 
M  flhtt  of  deposit  for  the  savings  of 
lanrmnts*  and  otner  pour  per^ono,  a  cha- 
tllhnianl  baa  been  lately  formed  at 
the  county  of  Middlesex.     It  is 


gnaranlecd  by  sis  fnislecs,  who  are  gentlemen 
of  fortune  and  rcspon'tihility,  most  of  tliem  pos- 
sessing considerable  landed  property.  This  ren- 
dcrs  it  as  safe  and  certain  as  institutions  of  this 
kind  can  be,  and  insures  it  from  that  fiuctuation 
of  value  to  which  the  public  funds  are  liable. 
The  books  are  kept  by  a  lady,  and  never  opened 
but  on  the  first  Monday  in  every  month,  either 
for  receipts  or  payments.  Any  sum  is  received 
above  l«.,  and  five  per  cent,  is  given  for  every 
20f.  that  lies  twelve  kalender  months;  every 
person  so  depositing  money  being  at  liberty  to 
recal  it  any  Jay  the  books  are  opened ;  but  no 
business  is  transacted  at  any  other  time.  Tlie 
money  so  collected  is  divided  equally  between 
the  SIX  trustees.  For  every  additional  £100  a 
new  trustee  is  to  be  chosen ;  so  that  a  trustee 
can  only  risk  his  proportion  of  £lO0.  None  but 
the  laboring  cla&ses  are  admitted  to  this  benefit; 
and  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  place  of  resi- 
dence. ^ 

*  Obtervtitums, — These  few  simple  rules  are  all 
that  have  hitherto  been  found  necessary  for  t!ie 
establishment  of  (his  charity.  It  is  not  sufHcient 
to  stimulate  the  poor  to  industry  unless  they  can 
be  persuaded  to  adopt  habits  of  frugality.  The 
season  of  plenty  should  provide  for  the  season 
of  want,  and  the  gains  of  summer  be  laid  by 
for  the  rigors  of  winter.  But  it  miust  be  obvious 
how  difficult  it  is  for  even  the  sober  laborer  to 
save  up  his  money,  when  it  is  at  hand  to  supply 
the  wants  that  occur  in  his  family.  For  those  of 
intemperate  habits,  ready  money  is  a  very  strong 
temptation  to  the  indulgence  of^  those  pernicious 
propensities.  Many  would  try  to  make  a  little 
hoard  for  sicknesis  or  old  age,  but  they  know  not 
where  to  place  it  without  danger  or  inconve- 
nience. They  do  not  understand  how  to  put 
money  in,  or  to  take  it  out  of  the  bank  ;  nor  will 
it  answer  for  small  sums,  either  in  point  of  trou- 
ble or  of  loss  of  time.  The  same  causes  fre- 
quently occasion  thoughtless  servants  to  spend 
all  iheir  wages  in  youth,  and  in  consequence  to 
pass  their  old  age  in  a  workhouse.' 

In  1807  the  Rev.  Henry  Duncan,  minister  of 
West  Colder,  in  Scotland,  established  in  his 
parish  a  similar  institution,  which  he  described 
in  a  pamphlet  that  exhibits  bis  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  difficulties  and  encourage 
menis  of  these  schemes. 

*  Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  friendly  societies,'  he  well  observes, 
'  must  be  aware  that  they  owe  much  of  their 
popularity  to  the  interest  excited  among  the  lower 
orders,  by  the  share  to  which  each  of  the  mem- 
bers is  admitted  in  the  management  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  love  of  power  is  inherent  in  the 
human  mind,  and  the  constitution  of  friendly 
societies  is  calculated  to  gratify  this  natural 
fpcling.  The  tnembers  find,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  functions,  a  certain  increase  of  personal 
consequence,  which  interests  their  self-love  in 
the  |)rosperity  of  the  eslablishnient.  besides,  by 
ilutn  having  constantly  before  their  eye*  the  ope- 
raiion  of  the  scheme,  in  all  its  details,  they  are 
mort'  forcibly  reminded  of  its  advantages;  and 
•lut  only  induced  to  make  greater  eflbrts  them- 
selvtrs  for  obtaining  these  advantages,  but  also 
to  persuude  others  tu  Mlow  their  example.  llene« 
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it  happens  tnat  a  great  number  of  active  and 
zealous  supporters  of  tli€  institution  are  always 
to  be  found  amongst  the  members  gf  a  frieodly 
aocieiy,  who  do  more  for  the  success  of  the  estab- 
lishment tliati  can  possibly  be  effected  by  the 
benevolent  exertions  of  individuals  m  a  higher 
slalion.'  Mr.  Duncan  therefore  found  it  expe- 
dient to  give  iIjc  contributors  themselves  a  share 
in  the  management  of  the  instilulien  ;  and  that 
share  was  well  chosen.  The  contributors  in  a 
body  were  not  fit  to  be  the  acting  parties ;  bui 
tbey  were  fit  to  choose  those  wlio  should  act. 

'  A  general  meeting  ii  held  once  a  year,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  members  who  have  made  pay- 
ments for  six  months,  and  whose  deposits 
amount  to  £l.  By  this  meeting  are  chosen  the 
court  of  directors,  the  commilteo,  the  treasurer, 
and  the  trustee,  the  functionaries  to  whom  the 
executive  operations  are  confined  :  and  by  the 
annual  meeinig  also  are  reviewed  and  controlled 
the  transactions  of  the  past  year,  with  power  to 
reverse  the  decisions  of  tlTe  committee  and  court 
of  directors;  and  to  make  new  laws  and  regula- 
tions, or  alter  those  already  made.  The  society 
consists  of  two  sorts  of  members,  the  ordinary, 
and  the  extraordinary  and  honorary.  The 
general  meetings  alone  have  the  power  of  elect- 
ing honorary  members;  but  the  bank  trustee, 
the  lord -lieutenant  and  vjce-lieuienanl  of  the 
county,  the  sheriff-depute  and  his  substitute,  the 
members  of  parliament  for  the  coiiniy  and  burgh, 
the  ministers  of  the  parish,  with  certain  magis- 
trates of  the  town,  are  honorary  members  ex  offi- 
cio; and  there  are  certain  regulated  subscrip- 
tions or  donations,  of  no  great  amount,  which 
constitute  the  pcrsot)  paying  them,  ipso  facto,  an 
extraordinary  or  honorary  member.  From  this 
list  of  honorary  and  extraordinary  members  the 
choice  of  functionaries  by  the  general  meeting 
is  annually  to  be  made,  provided  a  sufficient 
number  of  them  should  be  disposed  to  accept  of 
the  offices  designed  ;  if  not,  from  such  oi  (be 
ordinary  members  as  make  deposits  to  the 
amount  of  not  less  than  £2  l'2i!.  in  the  year.  De- 
posits are  received  m  sums  of  1».,  bear  interest 
•Lt  the  amount  of  £l ;  and  are  always  payable  at 
compound  interest  on  a  weeks*  notice. 

In  1814  the  first  Edmburgh  bank  for  savings 
was  founded  on  a  modification  of  the  above  plan. 

The  bank  for  savings  at  Liverpool  was  estafa- 
bshed  in  the  year  1 8 1 3,  by  the  Society  for  Better- 
ing the  Condiiioo  and  Increasing  the  Comforts  of 
the  Poor,  in  the  Town  and  Neighbourhood  of 
Liverpool.  *This  establishment  was  suggested,' 
layi  one  of  the  managers,  '  by  the  numerous  in- 
stances which  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
society,  in  which  the  industrious  had  lost  thoir 
savings  from  the  failure  of  the  ;.iersons  in  whose 
hands  they  were  placed  .  The  committee  were 
anxious  to  hold  out  every  possible  inducement 
to  the  lower  orders,  for  depositing  their  surplus 
earnings,  consistent  with  a  proper  prudence  and 
caution.  Many  gentlemen  were  of  opinion  that, 
in  such  a  town  as  Liverpool,  five  per  oent.  might 
at  all  limes  be  obtained  on  good  secunty;  and 
as  the  society  had  an  office  and  clerk  of  their 
own,  where  uiid  by  whom  the  deposits  might  be 
received,  without  any  additional  expetue,  it  was 
driermincd  that  five  per  cent,  should  be  the  rate 


of  interest  given.  However  no  aum  wv  tt  It 
entitled  to  that  interest  till  it  had  beoi  ia  it 
fund  for  one  year  at  least ;  if  taken  out  brfm 
that  period  four  per  cent,  only  was  to  be  allevii 
The  bank  continued  under  these  reguIiiiMi  eb 
the  beginning  of  1815,  at  which  period 
£900  were  deposited  in  it.  We  bad  pSaead ; 
upon  mortgage,  and  the  remainder  was 
the  navy  five  per  cents,  at  »uch  prices  as  to] 
more  than  five  per  cent.  When,  hoi»«*frJ 
found  that  the  fund  was  likely  to  inoa 
a  very  considerable  extent,  and  that,  as  «<  { 
personally  responsible  fur  the  tnoney, 
always  be  liable  to  the  sudden  fluct 
stock,  and  raighl,  upon  any  sudden  dn 
have  a  nin  upon  us,  which  would  cqoimIi 
sell  out,  perhaps  at  a  considerable  loss,  it  1 
termined  in  future  to  limit  the  receipii 
Mechanics  Fund  to  £5  for  one  indiTidoa),! 
establish  a  higher  bank,  under  the  name  1 
Provident  Institution,  into  which  the  dt 
mi<j;ht  remove  their  money  when  it  rtacii 
sum  (£5) ;  and  where  it  might  be  allowed  I 
cumulate  to  any  amount  The  principle 
bank  is,  that  every  person  becomes  a 
of  stock  to  the  amount  of  his  deposit,  an 
receive  the  interest  annually,  after  deduc 
twentieth  for  tlie  necessary  expenses  of 
ment.  This  one-twentieih,  t05ethef 
farthings,  which  are  not  paid,  is  reserved  1 
above  purpose;  and,  should  any  lurnlut 
at  the  end  of  five  years,  it  is  to  be  divided  1 
(be  then  existing  proprietors.  One  or 
pounds  will  be  at  anytime  received; 
fractions  of  pounds  must  always  accai 
the  lower  fund,  by  this  means  we  haw  1 
the  Mechanics'  Fund  to  about  £450; 
mainder  has  been  transferred  to  the  Pr 
Institution,  and  about  £l200  have  btco 
sited  in  addition  to  it  since  July  U»t.* 

We  need  not  add  to  these  abstracts  »0f{ 
count  of  the  almost  numberless  Saving  ~ 
now  existing  in  the  country.      Tbe!r 
is  familiar  to  all  classes,  and  informalioa 
subject  is  so  easy  of  access  tliat  we  do  1 
it  right  to  occupy  our  space  with  aov  OM 
lions  of  our  own.     The  govemin«nt  Umi 
the  part  which  became  Ihera  as  to  t 
tions,  and  have  afforded  thetn  the 
security  which  were  essential  to  tlieir  pen 
and  prosperity  ;  and  the  public  mind  faaii 
the  iispulse  to  such  an  ettenl  as  is  likd^  i 
them  a  lasting  and  univenal  cstabliahttMl* 

We  make  but  (wo  concluding  iroHsU^ 
One  of  the  great  adranta^ps  nf  iSe  urf 
over  (he  friendly  soci.  "  t^] 

of  survivorship,     If  1  j  ai 

bank  dies,  the  whole  (.'<  n-'i  <  oi-xruoiKtB 
(o  his  family.     If,  on  the  coniisry,  ibf 
of  a  beriefi(  society  dies,  \''-  «•'■■  "  nf  lnj 
perty,  except  ilio  sum*  orit  <aitl 

widow,  and  sometimes  t<'      . :r*6,: 

to  his  fMinily. 

3.  Another  great  advanlay*  of  aav^nf  1 
benefit  societies,  constitute  as  the.>«  \ 
nnrity   have  been,  1%,  that    (lie   bvtirlil 
have  been  the  prolific  sourve  of  eooli 
imnioraltly  ;  where:u  the  -rhrmr  nf  ihImI 
appears  liable  to  no  such  abun. 
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FALET,  a  fpme  of  cards  played  thus  : 
'  the  cardb  into  as  many  parts  as  tJjere 
tveij  man  lays  what  money  he  chooses 
and  according  to  the  value  of  his 
kbore  or  below  those  of  the  other  g:ame- 
he  dealer  wins  or  loses.  The  ace  of  dia- 
ls Ute  best  card  ;  the  ace  of  hearts  next ; 
iaf  dabs  aAer  it;  then  the  ace  of  spades  ; 
Htbe  rest  of  these  suits  iu  order,  accord- 
Bbt  rank.  The  cheat  depends  on  secu- 
ace,  or  iuch  other  sure  winning  card ; 
known  to  the  sharper  by  some  secret 
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I.  in  antiquity,  were  called  argentarii, 
mmularii ;  by  the  Greeks  rpaxiZirai,  coX- 
i,  and  apyvpa/<o(/3oi-  Their  chief  business 
put  out  the  nroney  of  private  persons  to  in- 
tbcjr  hud  tlieir  boards  and  benches  for 
!  in  all  the  markets  and  public  places, 
'took  m  the  money  from  some,  to  lend 
The  Romans  had  two  kinds  of 
their  office  was  much  more  ex- 
dut  of  the  bankers  amon^  us,  theirs 
hat  of  public  otlicers,in  whom  were  united 
etisuof  a  broker,  agent,  banker,  and  no- 
mtttng  tlie  exchange,  taking  in  money, 
j^ia  Mjin'^  and  selling,  and  drawing  the 
I  Moatary  on  all  these  occasions. 

jn  bricklaying,   pieces  of  timber 
cut.    Tlie  banker  is  six  feet 

irding  to  the  number  of  men 

I,  and  nme  or  Jen  inches  «]uare;  it 
on  two  piers  of  timber,  three  feet 
floor. 

in  the  court  of  Rome,  are  persons 
,  exclusively,  to  solicit  and  procure  by 
>iK]epls  at  Rome,  all  bulls,  dLS[}en- 
acts  despatched  at  the  papal 
legateship  of  Avignon.  Ftiey 
I  all  the  cities  of  France  tliat  had 
i  presidial  before  llie  revolution  ; 
into  a  regular  and  hereditary 
'tfl  (>dict  in  1673.  They  owed  their 
»the  (Juelphs,  who  took  shelter  at  Avig- 
kI  in  otlicr  cities  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
ic,  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  of  Italy. 
■heavy  extortions  lliey  practised  towards 
Hb,  soon  rendered  them  odious,  and  oc- 
^kveral  denominations  of  reproach,  as 
^Bturcini,  caursini,  corcini,  &c.  from  the 
Pn»  ^e  native  place  of  pope  John  XXI  I. 
Ml  pontificate  they  were  in  ttieir  highest 


(,  in  ««amens*  language,  vessels  em- 
the  ood-hshery  on  the  banks  of  New- 
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^PQ,  in  architecture,  tlie  making  of 
0e|ipo«e  the  force  of  the  sea,  rivers,  or  the 
|4  »CBrc  the  land  from  being  overflowed 
'.  With  respect  to  the  water  which  is  to 
I  oal,  diis  is  called  banking  ;  with  respect 
WKd,  whidi  is  thereby  to  be  defended,  em- 

iKALA,  an'  island  in  liie  eastern  seas,  off 
K  of  Celebes,  about  twenty  miles  in  cir- 
l»«^       I  -....   ,  22»  51'  E.,  lat.  2°  30'  S. 
IK-  <r  UkScktovR,  a  fortress  of 

:...   Mysore,   now    dismantled. 


Distant  108  miles  N.  W.  of  Seringapatam,  ard 
sixty  S.  W.  of  Bednoro. 

BANKINSKOI,  a  town  ofSiberia,  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Lake  Baikal.  Long.  117'*  H'  E.,  lat 
Sl^'n'N- 

BANKMORE,  a  sand  bank  in  the  Irish  Sea, 
one  mile  soutli  of  Fontaferry  harbour,  in  Uie 
county  of  Down. 

BANKODANG,  a  small  island  in  the  Eastern 
Indian  sea.     Long.  118°  2'  E.,  lat.  5°  12*  S. 

BANKUSSEl,  a  town  of  Lower  Siam,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  gulf.  Di^itant  seventy  miles  south 
of  Juthia.     Long.  100"  3B'  E.,  lat.  13'  12'  N. 

Bankripts,  Laws  respecting.  The  title  of 
the  first  Enclish  statute  on  this  subject,  34  Henry 
VII 1.  cap.  4,  which  is  said  to  be  *  against  such 
persons  as  do  makebankrupt,'  is  a  literal  tranhbtion 
of  the  French  idiom,  qui  fontbanque  route.  The 
3d  of  Elizabeth  followed,  all  of  the  provisions 
of  which  were  incorporated  in    I  Jac.  1, 

A  bankrupt,  according  to  these  statutes,  was  con- 
sidered as  a  criminal  or  ofFeuder,  1.  Jac.  I.  c.  15. 
sect.  17  ;but  at  present  the  laws  of  bankruptcy 
are  regarded  as  calculated  for  the  general  benefit 
of  trade,  and  being  founded  on  broader  views  of 
humanity  and  justice,  confer  some  privileges  not 
only  on  the  creditors,  but  also  on  the  bankrupt 
himself :  on  the  creditors,  by  compelling  the  bank- 
rupt to  give  up  all  his  effects  to  uicir  use,  without 
any  concealment ; — and  on  the  debtor,  by  ex- 
empting him  from  the  rigor  of  odier  fiarts  of  the 
law,  whereby  his  person  might  be  confined  at  the 
discretion  of  his  creditor,  though  in  reality  he  lias 
noticing  to  satisfy  tlie  debt;  and,  togetiier  with 
the  liberty  of  his  person,  affording  him,  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  some  pecuniary  provision  for  his 
future  maintenance.  In  this  respect  our  legisla- 
tures seems  to  have  attended  to  the  example  of 
the  Roman  law.  We  mean  not  the  terrible  law 
of  the  XII  tables  ;  whereby  creditors  might  cut 
the  debtor's  body  >nip  pieces,  and  each  of  them 
take  his  proportionable  share :  if  indeed  that 
law,  de  debitore  in  partes  secando,  is  to  be  un- 
deritood  in  so  barbarous  a  light;  nor  do  we  moan 
those  less  inhuman  laws  (if  they  may  be  called 
so,  as  their  meaning  is  indisputably  certain),  of 
imprisoning  the  debtor's  person  in  chains,  subject- 
ing him  to  stripes  and  hard  labor  at  the  mercy 
of  his  creditor ;  and  sometimes  selling  him,  bis 
wife,  and  children,  to  perpetual  foreign  slavery 
trans  Tiberim ;  an  oppressionwhich  produced  sa 
many  popular  insurrections,  and  secessions  totha 
mon.i  sacer.  Laws  equally  barbarous  aie  quoted  bj 
Blackstone,  as  existing  in  Pegu,  and  tlie  adjat.ent 
countries  of  the  1-Last,  where  the  creditor  is  cnutled 
to  dispose  of  the  debtor  himself,  and  likewise  ofj 
or  appropriate,  his  wife  and  children:  though  in- 
deed by  doing  so.  the  debt  ij  understood  (o  be 
discharged.  But  we  mean  tlie  law  of  cession  in- 
troduced by  tlie  Christian  emperors;  whereby 
if  a  debtor  ceded  or  yielded  up  all  his  fortune  to 
hiscreditori,  he  was  secured  from  imprisonment, 
*  omni  quoque  corporal  I  cruciatu  semoto.'  For, 
as  the  emperor  justly  observes,  '  inhumanum 
erat  spoliatum  fortunia  luis  in  solidumdamnari,' 
Thu.<  far  was  just  and  reasonable  ;  but,  as  the  de- 
parting from  one  extreme  is  apt  to  produce  ili 
opposite,  we  hnd  it  afterwards  enacteii,  that  if  Uj«r 
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debtor,  by  any  unforeseen  accident^  was  reduced 
to  low  circumstances,  and  would  swear  that  he 
had  not  sufficient  left  to  pay  his  debts,  he  should 
not  he  compelled  to  cede  or  give  up  even  that 
which  he  had  in  his  possession;  a  law  which, 
under  a  false  notion  of  humanity,  seems  to  he 
fertile  of  perjury,  absurdity,  and  injustice.  The 
laws  of  England,  more  wisely,  have  steered  be- 
tween these  extremes:  proridinsj  at  once  against 
the  inhumanity  of  the  creditor,  who  is  not  suf- 
fered to  confine  an  honest  bankrupt  after  his 
effects  are  delivered  up  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
taking^  care  that  al!  his  just  debts  shall  be  paid, 
so  for  as  the  effects  will  extend.  But  still  they 
are  cautious  of  encouraging  prodi'^ity  and  ex- 
travagance by  this  indulgence  to  debtors :  and 
therefore  they  allow  the  benefit  of  tlie  laws  of 
bankruptcy  to  none  but  actual  traders  ;  since  tliat 
set  of  men  are,  penerally  speaking,  the  only  per- 
sons liable  to  accidental  losses,  atid  to  an  inabi- 
lity of  payinjf  their  debts,  wiiiioul  any  fault  of 
their  own.  If  persons  in  other  situations  of  life 
run  in  debt  without  the  power  of  payment,  they 
must  tike  the  consequences  of  their  own  indis- 
cretion, even  though  they  meet  widi  sudden  ac- 
cidents that  may  reduce  their  fortunes  ;  for  the 
law  holds  it  to  be  an  unjustifiable  practice,  for  any 
person  but  u  trader  to  encumber  himself  with 
debts  of  any  considerable  value.  If  a  gentleman, 
or  one  in  a  liberal  profession,  al  the  time  of  con- 
tracting^ his  debts,  has  a  sufficient  fund  to  pay 
them,  the  delay  of  payment  is  a  species  of  dis- 
honesty, and  u  temporary  injustice  to  his  creditor ; 
and  if,  at  such  a  time, he  has  not  sutKcient  fund, 
the  dishonesty  and  injustice  is  the  Rreater.  He 
cannot,  therefore,  murmur,  if  he  sutTer  die  pu- 
nishment which  he  has  voluntarily  drawn  upon 
himself  But  in  mercantile  transactions,  the 
case  is  far  otherwise.  Trade  cannot  be  carried 
on  without  mutual  credit  on  both  sides ;  the  con- 
tracting of  debts  is  therefore  here  not  only  justi- 
fiable but  necessary.  And  if  by  accidental 
calamities,  as  by  the  loss  of  a  ship  in  a  tempest, 
the  failure  of  brodier  traders,  or  by  the  non-pay- 
ment of  persons  out  of  trade,  a  merchant  or 
trader  becomes  incapable  of  dischargint;  his  own 
debts,  it  is  his  misfortune  and  not  his  fault.  Such 
is  the  spirit  «f  our  law  :  which  has  been  rendered 
more  simple  in  the  mode  of  its  execution  of  late 
by  the  comprehensive  statute  6  Geo.  I\'.  cap.  16. 
.*hich,  repealiosr  the  greater  part  of  the  former 
statutes  on  this  subject,  dictates  a  line  of  practice 
which  may  be  conveniently  considered  under,  1. 
Who  may  become  bankrupts.  2.  What  is  an 
act  of  bankruptcy.  3.  Proceediuiis  thereon  up 
to,  and  inclusive  of  the  meetings  of  creditors.  4. 
Effects  to  the  bankrupt  and  his  creditors. 

I.  Persons  who  may  bccotne  bartkrupts  are  de- 
fined to  be,  all  bankers,  brokers,  and  persons 
using  the  trade  or  profession  of  a  scrivener,  re- 
ceiving other  men's  monies  or  estates  into  their 
trtist  or  custody,  and  persons  insuring  ships  or 
their  freight,  or  other  matters,  against  penis  of 
the  sea,  warehousemen,  wharfint^rs,  packers, 
buil'lers,  carpenters,  shipwrights,  victuallers, 
keepers  of  inns,  taverns,  hotels,  or  coffee-houses, 
dyers,  printers,  bleachers,  fullers,  calenderers, 
cattle  or  sheep  salesmen,  and  ail  persons  using 
iKe  trade  of  merchandise  by  way  of  bargaining, 
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exchange,  bartenng,  commission, 
or  otherwise,  in  gross  or  by  retail ;  and  dl  [ 
sons  who,  either  for  thfinselves  or  as  agecu  a 
factors  for  others,  seek  their  living  by 
and  selling,  or  by  buying  and  letting  for 
by  the  workmanship  of  goods  or  commodii 
shall  be  deemeil  traders  liable  to  become  ' 
rupt :  Provided  that  no  farmer,  grarier, 
laborer,  or  workman  for  hire,  receiver-genenloAb 
taxes,  or  member  of  or  subscriber  to  any  iooiKp' 
rated  commercial  or  trading  companies,  estaWJ^ 
ed  by  charter  or  act  of  parliament,  shall  be  Atemd, 
as  sucti  a  trader,  liable  to  become  hankrapL 
II.  An  act  of  bankrujitcy   is  committed. 
'  If  any  trader  shall  depart  this  realm,  or 
out  of  this  realm  shall  remain  abroad,  o 
part  from  his  dwelling-house,  or  othenroei 
sent  himself,  or  begin  to  keep  his  house,  ori 
himself  to  be  arrested  for  any  debt 
yield  himself  to  prison,  or  suffer  binksdf  < 
outlawed,  or  procure  himself  to  be  ar 
his  goods,  money,  or  cliattels,  to  be  att 
questered,  or   taken  in  execution,  or 
cause  to  be  made,  either  within  this 
elsewhere,  any  fraudulent  grant  or  coi 
of  any  of  liis  land$,  tenements,  goods,  or  i 
or  make  or  cause  to  be   made  any 
surrender  of  any  of  his  copyhold  landil 
ments,  or  make  or  cause  tu  be  made  as 
lent  gift,  delivery,  or  transfer  i>f  any  of  I 
or  chattels ;  every  such  trailer  doing, 
procuring,    executing,    permitting,   ma 
causing  to  be  made  any  of  the  act),  d< 
matters  nforesuid,  with  intent  to  defeat  < 
his  creditors,  shall  be  deemed  to  have! 
committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy. 

2.  But  when:  ;uiy   trader  i^all  ei 
conveyance  or  assignment,  by  de«d,  to  a  I 
or  trustee^,  of  all  his  estate  and  efiedi  hrl 
benefit  of  all  the  creditors  of  such  tni0i( 
execution  of  such  dee<i  sliall  not  be  dc 
act  of  bankruptcy,  unless  a  comroiuiaii 
against  such  trader  within  six  calends 
from  the  execution  thereof,  provided 
deed  shall  be  execubid  by  every 
within  fifteen  days  afUT  the  execution  I 
the  said  trader;  and  that  the  cxecuti 
trader  and  by  every  such  Inistee  be 
an   attorney   or  solicitor;    and   that 
given  within   two  montlis   after  the 
lliereof  by  such  trader  m  I'u-    I  nrnhrf 
and  two  London  dailv 
the  trader  does  not  il-^ 
Londou,  in  the  London  Cfo?' 
don  daily  newspaper  and  m^ 
paper,  published  near  to  «ui 
such  notice  containiiv^  llie  il 
such  deed,  and  tlie  name 
respectively  of  every  such  ti 
attorney  or  solicitor. 

3.  Ullier  acts  of  bankruptcy  am  lying  iil  | 
for  debt  twenty-one  days ;  escaping  out  <  ' 
or  custody  ;  or,  which  is  the  mo«t  novtl  i 
portani  feature  of  thu  act, — If  an;  Ml' 
file  in  the  oSice  of  the  Lord  Ciiaiioellar'ai 
of  bankrupts,  a  der];in)i  11)11  in  writing,  IBM^ 
an  attorney  or  sui  >   he  if  ic 
unable  to  meet  h  I  ^  otty  tlir 
bankruDts  or  his  de|>uiy  u  (Imb  (o  m^  a  i 
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im  that  iiich  dcclaralion  hath  been  filed, 

u  Jiuliiunty  for  the  printi?r  of  die  London 

Gaaette  to  insert  an  ailvertisemenl  of  sucli  dt-cln- 

xatioo  dwrcin;  aod  every  such  deckrution  shall, 

•Ikar  the  advertisement  injerted,  become  an  act 

•f  iMUilcruptcy  oonimitted  by  such  trader  at  the 

lime   when  «uch  declaration  was  hied :  but  no 

CDCBinisston  can  issue  thereupon,   unless  it  be 

m«i  out  williin  two  calendei  montha  next  after 

iCs  insertion,  nor  unless  such  advertisement  shall 

bare  brcn  inserted  in  the  London  Gazette  within 

«)(ht  d^vs  ufter  such  declaration  was  Aled  ;  and 

AO   docket  can    be   struck    upon   such   act   of 

bankiuptcy  before  the  expiration  of  four  days 

ner  insertion   of  such   advertisement,  in 

ich  coaunisuon  is  to  be  executed  in  Lon- 

hefbfe  the  expiration  of  eight  days  next 

such  infiertion,  in  case  such  commission  is 

escmiuxl  in  tbe  country-. 

A  fuTth'-r  provision  upon  tiiis  point,  and  which 

■■»  dcuv'Ticd  to  encourage  »  settlement  of  in- 

nl»«M»'  alltara  in  this  way  is,  That  no  comtnis- 

Moa  <iiid«r  wbteh    ilie    adjuilic;ilion    shall   he 

CO  the  act  of  bankruptcy  being  the 

0#  SQCh  dfcUration,  shftli  be  deemed  in- 

by  reason  of  such  declaration  having  bet:n 

OtaccRcd  or  agreed  upon  between  the  banknipl 

■id  uy  creditor  or  otlitr  person. 

If  any  tnider  limin^'  t)itviliii.re  of  parliament 
Adlcow!^^*  !"■  ■'■•.  of  Lankruptcy,  a  commis- 
■ODof  li'  V  issue  against  bim,  and  the 

Mnuiuu!..:    .....  j^ll  otlter  persons actmg  under 
Mk  commusion,  may  proceed  thereon  in  like 
■Mat  ■  against  other  bankrupts,  only  such 
!■■■>  sImU  BOt  li«  subject  to  be  arre^-ted  or  im- 
pnctd  dnfin^  his  privilege,  except  iu  cases 
act. 
httrupoH.      I.  The    Lord 
>.r  upon  iietition  stating  to 
any   tratii  r  has  committed 
[ttcy,   by    any    creditor    or 
lier;  if  one  being  a  credi- 
•   iiw.   n    iw.0  for  1130,    and   if  three 
cmlilors  for  £iOi) ;  by  commission  under 
i-it  «*•!,  to  appoint   such   persons  as  to 
a    ht,    to    have    full  power  and 
*•<  •  such  onier  and  direction,  with 

tf"  I  itikrupt,  as  herein  after  men- 

bh.  .iiJk  all  his  lands,  tenements,  and 

iMrndiLAiuc-ou,  both  within  the  realm  and  abroad, 
rtidi  Ki»  ^hsll  liave  m  his  own  right  before  ht; 
W<  1  i  p>t,  as  also  witli  all   such   interest 

■  i:  ids,  tenemeiiU,  and  heredilamenu 

it  larij^rvpl  may  lawfully  depart  with  all, 
wilb  bD  Ibs  money,  fees,  offices,  annuities, 
rh^ltfli.  warKi,  merchandise,  and  debts, 
ibey  may  \k   found  or  known,  and 
gal9  fi...  ,,r    \  <^.  for  satisfaction  and 
oft), 
pebtaon  :„  i'>r   must    prosecute   a 

■t  hu  own  costs,  until   tJie  choice 
;  or  the  commisKionvrt  may  appoint 
■augncM.     Any  creihtor  or  creditors 
Of  debts  is  or  are  sutfictf-nt  to  entitle 
or  iInoi  IO  petition  for  a  commission  up^tiust 
Iho  paftnrrs  of  any  fion,  may  pijiilKin  lor  a 
against  om:  or  more  partners  of  such 
&na.  tad  trtrj  comintssion  issued  u|>on  such 

CMl  be  valid  altliough  it  doe*  not  iti- 
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elude  all  the  partners  of  the  Arm,  and  in  e^ery 
commission  against  two  or  more  persons  it  shall 
be  lnwful  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  supersede 
such  commbsion  as  to  one  or  more  of  such  per- 
sons, and  the  validity  of  »ich  commission  sliall 
not  be  thereby  affected  as  to  any  person  as  to 
whom  such  comiimsion  is  not  ordered  to  be  su- 

[lerseded,  nor  shall  any  such  person's  certificate 
le  thereby  aflecled.  Auxiliary  commissions  for 
the  proof  of  debts  or  examination  of  witnesses 
may  also  be  issued  by  the  chancellor.  But  the 
examinations  are  to  be  annexed  to  the  original 
commission. 

2.  Tlie  commissioners  take  oath  impartially 
and  honestly  to  execute  their  office;  and  they 
take  a  fee  of  twenty  shillings  for  every  meeting  and 
for  the  signature  of  every  deed  and  conveyance, 
and  the  bankrupt's  certificate.  The  first  duty  is, 
upon  proof  made  before  them  of  the  petitioning 
creditor's  debt  or  debts,  and  of  the  trading  and 
act  or  acts  of  bankruptcy  of  the  perjon  or  per- 
sons against  whom  such  commission  is  issued, 
to  adjudge  such  person  or  persons  bankrupt. 
Then  the  commissioners  '  shall  forthwith  cause 
notice  of  such  adjudication  to  be  given  in  the 
London  Gazette,  and  shall  tlierJby  appoint 
three  public  meetings  for  the  bankrupt  to  sur- 
reoder  and  conform,  the  lost  of  which  meetings 
shall  ht  on  the  forty-second  day  hereby  limited 
for  *uch  surreuder.'  No  commission  sliall  abate 
by  reason  of  a  demise  of  ttie  crown,  and  (if  by 
reason  of  tlie  death  of  commissioners,  or  for  any 
other  cause,  it  becomes  necessary)  any  commis- 
sion may  be  renewed,  bttt  oaly  half  tlie  fees 
usually  paid  upon  obtaining  commissions  shall 
be  paid  for  the  same ;  and  if  any  bankrupt  shall 
die  after  adjudication,  the  commissiotMis  may 
proceed  in  the  commission  as  they  might  have 
done  if  he  were  hving. 

3.  The  messenger  of  the  commissioners  may 
break  open  the  bankrupt's  doors,  &c.  and  seize 
upon  his  body  or  pro|>erty ;  and  if  the  bankrupt 
be  in  prison  or  in  custody,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  person  so  uppninted  as  aforesaid  to  seize  any 
property  (his  necess:uy  wearing  apparel  only  ex- 
cepted) in  the  custody  or  possession  of  such 
bankrupt,  or  of  any  otiier  person,  in  any  prison 
or  plkice  where  such  bankrupt  is  in  custody. 
But,  in  ordinary  cases,  tbe  messenger  proceeds 
quietly  to  enter  on  the  bankrupt's  ptemises,  and 
take  possession  of  his  goods.  The  conimissioners 
are  empowered  to  summon  persons  suspected  of 
having  bankrupt's  property  in  their  hands,  Ace. ; 
and  compel  them  to  produce  books,  &c.  under 
pain  of  being  committed  to  prison  without  bail. 
Iliey  may  even  summon  tlie  bankrupt's  wife. 
And  the  concealment  of  his  effects  subjects  other 
parties  to  a  fine  of  £lOO. 

4.  At  the  three  several  meetings  appointed  by 
the  commissioners,  and  at  every  other  meeting  by 
tJiem  appointed  for  proof  of  debts  (whereof,  and 
of  the  purport  whenK)f,  ten  days  notice  shall 
have  been  given  in  the  London  Gazette),  every 
creditor  of  the  bankrupt  may  prove  his  debt  by 
his  own  oath  ;  and  all  bodies  politic  and  public 
Companies  incorpurutiil  or  aullionsed  to  sue  or 
bnny  action*,  either  by  ch.-irter  or  act  of  par- 
liament, may  prove  by  an  agent,  provided  such 
agent  sliall  in  hi»  deposition  *w«iir  that  he  ix  sucn 
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ag^ent,  and  that  he  is  authorised  to  make  such 
proof;  aud  if  any  creditor  shall  live  remote  from 
the  place  of  the  meeting  of  the  commissioners, 
be  may  prove  by  aftidavit,  sworn  before  a  roaster 
in  chancery,  ordinary  or  extraordinary ;  or  if  such 
creditor  shall  live  out  of  England,  by  affidavit 
Bwom  before  a  magistrate  where  such  creditor 
shall  be  residing,  and  attested  by  a  notary  public, 
British  minister,  or  consul :  and  no  creditor  shall 
pay  any  contribution  on  account  of  any  such 
debt ;  provided,  that  it  shall  he  lawful  for  the 
said  commissioners  to  examine  upon  oath,  either 
by  wotd  of  mouth  or  by  interrogatories  in  writing, 
every  person  clouning  to  prove  a  debt  under  the 
said  commission,  or  to  require  such  ftuther  proof, 
and  to  examine  such  other  persons  in  relation 
thereto,  as  tiiey  shall  think  fit.  Bonii  Me  credi- 
tors arc  admitted  to  prove  a  debt  notwitlistanding 
any  secret  act  of  bankruptcy,  before  it  was  con- 
tracted, and,  as  special  debts,  the  commissioners 
may  order  six  mouths  wages  of  servants  or  clerks 
to  be  paid  in  full ;  but  of  more  than  six  months' 
wages,  the  residue  must  be  proved  as  an  ordinary 
debt ;  and  debts  not  payable  at  the  ume  of  the 
bankruptcy  may  be  proved,  deduclmg  rebate  of 
interest ;  and  the  actual  interest  due  on  bills  of 
exchange,  Slc.  at  tlie  date  of  the  commission. 
Sureties  and  persons  liable  for  the  debts  of  bank- 
rupts can  only  prove,  after  having  paid  such 
debts.  The  value  of  annuities,  however,  may 
be  calculated  and  proved ;  but  other  debts  con- 
tingf  nt  at  the  lime  of  the  bankruptcy,  are  pro- 
▼  ible  after  the  happening  of  the  contmijeucy. 
Th?  coinraissioners  may  convey  tlie  personal 
estate,  debts  due  to  the  bunkrupt,  and  all  his 
propeity  to  the  assignees. 

5.  At  the  second  meeting  appointed  by  the 
commissioners,  or  any  adjournment  thereof,  the 
a5sigi.ees  of  the  bankrupt's  estate  and  effects  are 
chosen ;  und  all  creditors  who  have  proved  debts 
under  the  commission  to  tlie  amount  of  ten 
pounds  and  upwards  entitled  to  vote  in  such 
choice ;  and  also  any  person  authorised  by  letter 
of  attorney  from  any  creditor  or  creditors,  upon 
proof  of  the  execution  thereof,  either  by  affidavit 
sworn  before  a  master  in  chancery,  ordinary  or 
extraordinary,  or  by  oath  before  llie  commission- 
ers viva  voce  ;  and  tliat  the  commissioners  having 
power  to  reject  any  person  so  chosen  who  shall 
appear  to  them  unfit  to  be  such  assignee,  and 
upon  such  rej^'ction  a  new  choice  of  another  as- 
signee or  assignees  shall  be  made.  And  a  joint 
creditor  is  entitled  to  prove  under  a  separate 
commission,  fur  the  purpose  of  voting  in  the 
choice  of  assignees. 

6.  If  any  person  against  whom  any  commis- 
sion has  been  issued,  or  shall  hereafter  be  issued, 
whereupon  such  person  hath  been  or  shall  be 
declarea  bankrupt,  shall  not,  before  three  of  the 
clock  upon  the  forty-second  day  after  notice 
thereof  in  writing  to  be  left  at  the  usual  place  of 
n'.ode  of  such  person,  or  personal  notice  in  case 
such  person  he  then  in  prison,  and  notice  given 
in  the  London  Ctazette  of  tlie  Utsuing  of  the  com- 
mission, and  of  the  meetings  of  the  commis- 
sioners, surrender  himself  to  them,  and  sign  or 
subscribe  such  surrender,  and  submit  to  be  exa- 
mined before  them,  from  time  to  time,  upon 
oftthp  or,  being  a  Quaker,  upon  solemn  aiiirmu- 


tion ;  or  if  any  such  bankrupt  upon  soco  _ 
nation  shall  not  discover  all  his  rt.'al  or  pefwnl 
estate,  and  how  and  to  whom,  upon  what  euo». 
deration,  and  when  he  disposed  of,  asstgtmi,  u 
transferred  any  of  such  estate,  and  alJ  boots, 
papers,  and  writings  relating  thereunto  {«ioM 
such  part  as  shall  have  been  realty  and  bofiA  m 
before  sold  or  disposed  of  in  the  way  of  bis  tndt, 
or  laid  out  in  the  ordinary  expense  of  his  family); 
or  if  any  such  bankrupt  shall  not  upon  sndi  a> 
aminalion  deliver  up  to  the  commissioecti  al 
such  part  of  such  estate,  and  all  books,  ptpm^ 
and  writings  relating  thereunto,  as  be  in  hit  pH 
session,  custody,  or  power,  (except  the  neccnt 
wearing  apparel  of  himself,  his  wife  and  xw- 
dren);  or  if  any  such  bankrupt  shall  mnon, 
conceal,  or  embetzle  any  part  of  such  eMiir,  to 
the  value  of  XlO  or  upwards,  or  any  bookj  rf 
account,  papers,  or  writtngH  relatinj  Ihock, 
with  iiiienl  to  dffraud  his  creditor*,  e%ery  he^ 
biinkrupt  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  f«Ioiiy,  al 
be  liable  to  be  transported  for  life,  or  for  nA 
term,  not  less  than  seven  years,  as  the  cotul  k^ 
fore  which  lie  shall  be  convicted  shall  adjnJ^ 
or  aliall  be  liable  lo  l)e  imprisoned  only,  or  im- 
prisoned and  kepi  to  hard  labor  inany'ooimMi 
gjiol,  penitentiiiry  house,  or  house  of  coin<diii^ 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  yean.  Bm 
the  lord  chancellor,  or  the  commissionen  Iwc 
power,  as  often  us  they  shall  think  fit,  from  Jam 
to  time,  to  enlarge  the  time  for  die  baAkrun  ■»• 
rendering  himself,  so  as  every  such  oioei  be 
made  six  dayi  at  least  before  the  tiay  on  wlicl 
such  bankrupt  was  to  surrender  himself;  Mil  it 
allowance  is  to  he  made  to  the  bankrunt  far  !■ 
maintenance,  out  of  his  estate,  until  he  ttuSi  kmt 
passed  his  examination.  Tlu  tiiiiitiiinl  itiiill^ 
be  free  from  arrest  or  imprisonment  hy  any  ef- 
ditor  in  coming  to  srirrender;  and  after  taA 
surrender  during  the  said  forty-two  dav«, 
such  fuither  time  as  shall  be  allowed  fuaj 
finishing  his  examination,  provided  he  wu  i 
custody  at  the  time  of  sudi  surrender;  audi 
such  bankrupt  shall  be  anested  for  debl,c(l 
any  escape  warrant  in  coming  to  ramukr,! 
shall  after  his  surrender  be  m  arrested  wtdmi 
time  aforesaid,  he  shall,  on  producing  tks  i 
mons  under  the  hands  of  the  committtoiMn| 
the  otUcer  who  shall  arrest  him.  and  grving 
officer  a  copy  thereof,  be  immediately  <' 
and  if  any  officer  shall  detain  any  snch 
afWr  he  sliall  have  shown  his  summons  to  I 
so  signed  as  aioresaid,  such  officer  shall 
to  such  bankrupt,  for  his  own  use  tht  fOlrfl 
for  every  day  he  shall  detain  foch  ' 
be  recovered  by  action  of  debt  in  any 
record  at  Westminster,  in  the  namr  uf  n»dkl 
rupl,  with  full  costs  of  suit. 

1 V.   The  efftcts  of  tketr  jtrovuitnu 
to  the  bankrupt  ank  hit  crrditort  are^  1  -  AM 
vious  conveyances  of  property,  mad*  «l 
was  insolvent,  become  void  (mepc  vpsai 
riage  of  his  children  or  for  some  Tslunftt 
deration). 

2.  lie  is  BO  longer  rntitltrd  to  kaaes^  «ti 
ments  for  leases,  nor  liable  fer  itw/tB  or 
nanu;  lui  his  auigneus  majr  tiact  to  slsil^ 
or  abandon  a  liaac  or  agmsmeal,  mhI  a 
all  powers  previously  vested  m  btuiimplL 


hf,  and  all  contmcU  and  othiir 
p  and  transactions  by  and  with  any  bank- 
)Ouk  fide  made  and  ii^ntered  into  more  than 
Jendar  months  before  the  date  and  isFuing 
oonmuasion  against  him,  and  all  execu- 
uod  attachnients  against  iha  lands  and  tene- 
fjt  goods  and  chattel<(  of  such  bankrupt, 
fide  executed  or  levied  more  than  two  ca- 
months  before  the  issuing  of  such  commis- 
hadl  be  ralid,  notvrithsianrlini^  any  prior 
iMukruptcy  by  him  commiited;  provided 
rson  or  persons  so  dealin.;  with  such  bank- 
r  at  whose  suit  or  on  whose  account  such 
,  or  attachment  shall  hu.ve  issued,  had 
time  of  sucli  conveyance,  contract, 
transaction,  or  at  the  time  of  execut- 
:  such  execution  or  attachment,  no- 
prior  set  of  bankruptcy  by  him  com- 
kymeots  made  by  and  to  the  bankrupt 
llioe,  are  valid,  notwithstanding  an  act 
pfcy.  And  no  person  or  body  corpo- 
ihlic  company,  having  in  his  or  Uieir 
or  custody  any  money,  goods,  wares, 
Uidiset,  or  eflfects  belonpcmg  to  any  bank- 
lall  be  endangered  by  reason  of  the  pay- 
ir  JeliTenr  thereof  to  the  l>ankrupt  or  his 
prorideu  such  person  or  company  had 
nt  time  of  such  delivery  or  payment,  no- 
It  such  bankrupt  had  committtid  an  act  of 

mry  bankrupt  who  shall  have  duly  sur- 

mI  and  conformed  himself  to  the  laws  in 

■Botmin);;  bankrupts  at  the  time  of  iwuinn 

Innixfion  against  him,  shall  be  discharji^ed 

tldebli  due  by  him  wben  he  became  bank- 

Bd  from  alt  claims  and  demands  provable 

fct  commiHiion,  in  case  he  shall  obtam  a 

'     ich  conformity,  so  signed  and  al- 

•ject  to  such  provisions  as  herein- 

but    no    such   certificate    shall 

any  petson  who  was  partner 

;  at  the  lime  of  his  banknipicy, 

J  lomlly  boimJ,  or  ha:l  made  any 

»ith  tiucn  bankrupt.     Such  certifi- 

I"b»  signed  by  four-fifths  in  number  and 

i  tite  creditors  of  the  bankrupt,  who  shall 

iroft^l  d^ljls  under  the  commist^ion  to  the 

i  of  tw«>niy  (Mun'U  or  upwards,  or  after 

nxiar  months  from  the  la<>t  examination  of 

•knipt,  then  either  by  three-tiflhs  in  iium- 

'    of  such  creilitors,   or  by  nine* 

.  ver  of  auch  creditors,  who  shall 

I  testily  their  consent  to  the  said  bank- 

diltharge  as  aforesaid  ;  and  no  such  cer- 

LghtU    be    such    discharge,    unless   ihe 

^hen    shall    in   writing,   under    their 

PSwais,  certify  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 

CA  bankmpt  has  made  a  full  discover}'  of 

feels,  and  ni  all  things  conformed 

tlttt  there  does  not  appear  any 

the  troth  or  fulness  of  such  dis- 

febo  that  the  creditors  have  signed  in 

tby  directed,  and  unless  the  bankiupt 

iti  writing  that  such  certificate  and 

;  were  ohtained  wiihoitt  fraud,  and  iinlcM 

ijath,  be  allowed 

•  which  allowance 

I'Tttiviur^  III  iji<_  II  iiikrupt  may  be  heard 

Loid  Chancellor.     But  tlie  commis- 


sioners shall  not  si^  any  certificate  unless  they 
shall  hare  proof,  by  affi<iavit  in  writin>,  of  the 
signature  of  the  creditors  thereto,  or  of  any  per- 
son thereto  authorised  by  any  creditor,  and  of 
the  authority  by  which  such  person  shall  have 
so  signed  the  same ;  and  if  any  creditor  reside 
ahroa.l,  (he  authority  of  such  creditor  shall  be 
attested  by  a  notary  public,  British  minister,  or 
consul ;  and  every  such  affidavit,  authority,  and 
attestation,  shall  be  laid  before  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, witli  the  certificate,  previous  to  the  allow- 
ance thereof. 

Any  contract  or  security  made  or  given  by 
any  bankrupt  or  other  person  unto  or  in  trust  for 
any  creditor,  or  for  securing  the  payment  of  any 
money  due  by  such  bankrupt  at  his  bankruptcy, 
as  a  consideration  or  with  intent  to  persuade  such 
creditor  to  consent  to,  or  sign  such  certificate, 
shall  be  void,  and  the  money  thereby  secured  or 
agreed  to  be  paid  shall  not  be  recoverable,  and 
the  party  sued  on  such  contract  or  security  may 
plead  the  general  issue,  and  give  this  act  and  the 
special  matter  in  evidence.  And,  finally,  any 
bankrupt  who  shall,  after  this  certificate  shall 
have  been  allowed,  be  arrested,  or  have  any  ac- 
tion brought  against  htm  for  any  debt,  claim,  or 
demand,  hereby  made  provable  under  the  com- 
mission against  such  bankrupt,  shall  be  dis- 
charged upon  common  bail,,  and  may  plead  in 
general  that  the  cause  of  action  accrued  before 
he  became  bankrupt,  and  may  give  this  act  and 
the  special  matter  in  evidence,  and  such  hardc- 
nipt's  certiticate,  and  the  allowance  thereof,  shall 
be  suthcient  evidence  of  the  trading,  bankruptcy, 
commission,  and  other  proceedings  precedeiit  to 
the  obtaining  such  certificate ;  and  if  any  such 
bankrupt  shall  be  taken  in  execution,  or  detained 
in  prison  for  such  debt,  claim,  or  demand,  where 
judgment  has  been  obtained  before  the  allowance 
of  his  certificate,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  judge 
of  the  court  wherein  judgment  has  been  so  ob- 
tained, on  such  bankrupt's  producing  his  cerufi- 
cate,  to  order  any  officer  who  shall  have  such 
banknipt  in  custo<iy  by  virtue  of  such  execution, 
to  discharge  such  bankrupt  without  exacting  any 
fee,  and  such  odicer  shall  be  hereby  indemnified 
for  «o  doing. 

It  is  nevertheless  provided  that  if  anv  person 
who  shall  have  been  so  discharged  by  such  certifi- 
cate as  aforesaid,  or  who  shall  have  compounded 
with  his  creditors,  or  who  shall  have  been  dis- 
charged by  any  in5«>lvent  act,  shall  be  or  become 
bankrupt,  and  have  obtained  or  shall  liereafter 
obtain  such  certificate  as  aforesaid,  unless  his 
estate  shall  produce  (after  all  chants)  suflicieut 
to  pay  every  creditor  under  the  commission  fif- 
teen shillings  in  the  pound,  such  certificate  shall 
only  protect  his  person  from  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment, but  his  future  estate  and  effects  (except  hit 
tools  of  trade  and  necessary  household  furniture, 
and  the  wearing  apparel  of  himself,  his  wife  and 
children),  shall  vest  in  the  assignees  undei  the 
commission. 

A  scale  of  allowance  on  the  other  hand  i» 
made  for  every  bankrupt  who  shall  have  ob- 
tained his  certificate,  if^  the  net  produce  of  his 
estate  shall  pay  the  creditors  who  have  proved 
under  the  commission  ten  shillings  in  the  pound; 
in  which  case  be  shall  be  allowed  five  per  cent 
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nut  of  such  produce,  to  Iw  p.tid  liim  by  the  as- 
signees, provided  such  allowunce  sli.ill  not  exceed 
fcur  hundred  pounds;  and  erery  hankrupt,  if 
such  produce  shall  pay  such  creditors  twelve 
shillings  and  sixpence  in  the  pound,  shall  be  al- 
lowed and  paid  as  aforesnid  seven  pounds  leu 
sliilluigs  pet  cent.,  provided  such  allowance  shall 
not  exceed  five  hundred  pounds;  and  every  bank- 
nii>t,  if  such  produce  shall  pay  such  creditors 
fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound  or  upwards,  shall 
be  allowed  and  paid  as  aforesaid  ten  pounds  per 
cent.,  provided  such  allowance  shall  not  exceed 
six  hundred  pounds ;  but  tf  such  produce  shall 
uot  pay  such  creditors  ten  shilliii|;s  in  the  pound, 
such  bankrupt  shall  only  be  allowed  and  paid  so 
much  as  the  assignees  and  commissiontrj  shall 
think  fit,  not  exceeding  three  pounds  per  cent, 
and  thn-e  hundred  pounds. 

As  to  the  important  point  of  making  dividends, 
the  commissioners  sliull,  not  sooner  than  four 
nor  later  than  twelve  calendar  months  from  the 
issuing  the  commission,  appoint  a  public  meeting 
(whereof,  and  of  the  purport  whereof,  they  shall 
fpve  twenty-one  days  notice  in  iho  London 
Uazetle),  to  make  a  dividend  of  the  bankrupt's 
estate,  at  which  meeting  all  creditors  who  have 
not  proveii  their  debts  shall  be  entitled  to  prove 
the  same ;  and  the  said  coinmiijsioncr?  at  such 
meetini^  shall  order  such  part  of  the  net  produce 
of  the  bankrupt's  estate  in  the  hands  of  the  as> 
fignees,  as  they  shall  lliink  fit,  to  be  forthwith 
divided  amongst  such  creditors  as  have  proved 
debts  under  the  commission,  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  debts,  and  shall  make  an  order 
for  a  dividend  in  writin-?  under  their  hands,  and 
shall  cause  one  part  of  such  order  to  be  hied 
amongst  the  proceedings  under  tlie  commissiou, 
and  shall  deliver  another  part  thereof  to  the  as- 
sifjnecs,  which  order  shall  contiin  an  account  of 
the  time  and  place  of  making  such  order,  of  the 
amount  of  the  debts  proved,  of  the  money  re- 
maining in  the  hands  of  tlie  assignees  to  be  di* 
vided,  of  how  much  in  the  pound  is  then  ordered 
to  be  paid  to  every  creditor,  and  of  the  money 
allowed  by  the  commissioners  to  be  retained  by 
the  :issignees,  with  their  reasons  for  allowing  the 
(aine  to  be  so  retained  ;  and  the  lusignees,  in 
pumuance  of  such  order  (and  without  any  deed 
of  «Iislribution  made  for  that  purpose),  sh:.ll  forth- 
wiili  make  such  dividend,  and  shall  lake  receipts 
in  n  book  lo  be  kept  for  that  purjwse  from  egch 
creditor,  for  lite  dividend  received  by  such  credi- 
tor ;  and  such  order  and  receipt  shall  be  a  dis- 
<harge  lo  every  such  assignee  wr  so  much  as  he 
sliall  pay  pursuant  to  such  order ;  and  no  divi- 
dend shall  be  declared,  unless  the  accounU  of 
the  assignees  shall  have  been  first  so  audited  as 
aforesaid,  and  such  statement  delivered  by  them 
upon  oath  as  aforesaid. 

No  creditor  having  security  for  his  debt,  or 
having  matle  any  attachment  in  I^ondon,  or  any 
oiner  place,  by  viilue  of  any  custom  iliere  used, 
of  the  goods  and  chailils  of  thi»  bauknipt,  sluill 
ri<ceivi'  ujMjn  any  such  security  or  attachment 
more  titan  a  raualilii  part  of  sudi  debt,  except  m 
rwfiecl  of  any  citcutioii  or  extent  .tcrvcil  aod 
levicil,  by  «eiiun!"  upon,  or  any  luortga^je  of  or 
lieo  upon  any  [>an  of  the  property  of  *uch  Imnk- 
mpt  before  tlu!  bankruptcy;  (>ro«idc>d  that  uo 


creditor,  though   for  si  raltuble  con 
who  shall  stie  out  execution  upon  any  ju 
obtained  by  default,  confession,  or  ml  dicit, 
avail  himself  of  such  execution  to  tlie  prv]udk? 
of  oUicr  fair  creditors,  but  shall  be  paid  rataabir 
with  such  creditors. 

If  the  bankrupt's  estate  shall  not  have  htm 
wholly  divided  upon  the  first  dividend,  the  cso- 
missioners  shall,  within  eighteen  calendar  moiub 
after  the  issuing  of  the  commission,  appouKJ 
public  meeting  (whereof,  and  of  the  p< 
whereof,  they  shall  give  twenty-one  days 
in  the  London  Gazette),  to  maJie  a  second 
dend  of  the  bankrupt's  estate,  when  all  cr 
.  wtio  have  not  proved  their  debts  may  prove  ik 
same ;  and  the  commissiouers  at  such  nK«(ia& 
after  taking  such  audit  as  herein-befbre  dincaA 
stiall  order  the  balance  in  the  lands  of  tke  a»' 
signees  to  be  fortliwith  divided  amons^st  nthd 
the  creditors  as  shall  have  proved  their  d«ko: 
and  such  second  dividend  shall  be  final, 
any  action  at  law  or  suit  in  equity  be  dej 
or  any  part  of  the  estate  be  standing  out,  : 
or  disposed  of,  or  unless  some  otber 
efiects  of  the  bankrupt  shall  afterwards 
the  assignees,  in  which  case  they  shall,  as  n 
as  may  bt^,  convert  such  estate  and  efliects  «M 
money,  and  within  two  calendar  months  ahet  it 
same  shall  be  so  converted,  divide  the  suw  m 
manner  aforesaid. 

Lastly,  if  any  assignee,  under  any  coauaiMin 
of  bankrupt,  shall  have,  either  in  hi>  own  bat4 
or  at  any  banker's,  or  otherwise  subject  ta  hk 
order  or  disposition,  or  to  his  knowledgt  in  ik 
liand*  of,  or  in  the  order  and  dispositioa  cf  hi»- 
self  and  any  co-assignee  or  co-oiMigneei,  « if 
any  or  either  of  them,  any  uocbtimed  diiiiiadl 
or  dividends,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  the  Mi 
of  fifty  ]>ounds,  and  shall  not  witliin  sit  lOOBlb 
after  Uiis  act  shall  have  taken  effect,  at 
calendar  months  after  the  expiration  of  c«w; 
after  the  declaration  and  order  of  pa; 
such  dividend  or  dividends  made  by  th*  < 
miasioners,  either  pay  to  the  creditor  or 
entitled  thereto,  or  cause  a  cf  ^iwf 

be  filed  in  ilie  office  of  tivi  '.ti'ty* 

secretary  of  bankrupts,  oontainiDZ  x  tuli  luxli 
account  of  tlie  nane  or  names  of  the  crtdittf «. 
creditors  to  whom  such  unci  •        1   '    \itaii 
dividends  is  or  are  respectiv>  i  rf  I 

amount  of  such  dividend  0(  •<>>>u^>>uj 
lively  (such  account  being  signed  by  the 
or  assignees  rendering  the  sanies  *nA 
the  solicitor  to  the  commiwoo,  or  Um 
to  the  susignee  or  ;iSsiL!nccs  sijjning  Urn  i 
such  assignee  or  -i  chai|idtj 

account  with  the  tv  ^mpU  it' 

upon  such  unclainriod  divideud  ot  iltttdt 
be  computed  from  the  time  that  such 
IS  hereby  directed  to  be  filed,  at  the  ralc  of  I 
pounds  per  centum  per  annum,  (or  aodk  l 
lie  shall  thenceforth  retain  the  M 
such    furtlier   sum  as  the  coauttMMMMtt 
think  fit,   not   exc-    '  r   the  wh(^ 

pounds  p-jr  centu  m  :  and  tbt 

Chancellor,  or  the  ^.f.      xmagn,  aif  < 

tlie  investment  of  any  vadMMMd  dm 
tbe  public  funds,  or  in  any  govamnient  i 
for  vt  on  aocouut  of  the  oedtlMs  iiittlM. ' 
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«\i>i:t>rt  to  such  order  *a  llie  Lord  Chancellor 
^  fil  to  make  respecting  the  same,  who, 
il  think  fit,  may,   after  the  same  shall 
rvtuaibed  unclaimed  for  the  space  of  three 
from  the  declaration  of  such  dividends  by 
lisnoners,  order  the  same  to  be  divided 
«nd  paid  to  the  other  creditors,  and  the 
of  the  creditors  to  whom  such  dividends 
lere  allotted  shall  from  thenceforth  be  considered 
I  to  the  same,  but  renewable  as  to  any 
Sends,  to  place  them  pari  passu  with 
creditors,  but  not  to  disturb  any  divi- 
letxis  which  shall  have  been  previously  made. 
We   liave  thus  fully  stated  the  general  pro- 
ions  of  the  late  act,  as  meful  to  all  persons 
iQ«cted  with  trade;  more  minute  provisions 
nil  of  course  enfipage  the  attention  and  require 
aid  of  professional  men. 
BANKS,  Cape,  the  north-east  point  of  Bo- 
i»v  Bay,  on  the  ea«t  coast  of  New  Holland. 
U4XK.V  IsLAXO,  au  island  of  New  Zealand, 
the  nort)i-east  coast  of  Tavai   Poenammoo. 
It  jixty  miles  in  circumference,  and  suf- 
""igh  to  he  visible   at  the  distance  of 
f'or  fifteen  leaj{ues.     It  is  barren  but  luha- 
DuULni  fifteen   miles  from  Tavai  Poc- 
The  south  pomt  lies  m  long.  186*  30' 
ititudi»  43°32' S,     Also,  an  island  in  the 
Pacific,  near  the    west   coast   o(  North 
about  siity  miles  long,  and  five  broad. 
yi'f  45'  to  130'  10  W.,  lat.  50*"  30'  N. 
Its'  Port,  a  harbour  on  the  north-west 
I  of  Airf-ni-a,  south-eail  from  Cape   Kdge- 
■  ib-we*t  from  Sea  Otter  Sound. 
John),  Lord  Chief  Jtistice  of  the 
•iiti  ri'.as,  in  the  reign  of  Ciiarles  L,  was 
It  KcswiclE,  in  Cumberland,  in  1589.     lie 
•t  Oxford,  but  took  no  degree:  applymsf 
bw,  his  extraordinary  reputation  in  that 
liOfl  soon  recommended  him  to  the  kin;^, 
bim  attorney  to  the  pnnce  in  1029 ; 
him,    and  appointed   him    adorncy- 
in  IC34  ;  lord  cnief  justice  in  1640;  and 
"  :r  of  tl»e   privy  council   in   1642.     In 
rnes,  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
id  arduous  offices  with  very  jje- 
n.     but  at  last  lost  his  [>opu- 
mg  from  the  bench,  in  the  sum- 
^Cirvuit,    iliat  the  actions  of  F^scs,   Man- 
ftftd  Waller,  were  treasonable ;  and  the 
fTOted  him  a  traitor.     Meantime  his 
with  her  family  at  his  seat  at  Ocrfe 
fthn  isle  of  Purlwtk,  was  summoned  to 
by  Che  friends  of  the  parliaineui;  but 
Iftoagh  she  had  then  only  five  men  m 
VKi   sustained  a   siege,  by  William 
'with  not  more  than  forty  men.     At  last  lady 
tfd  by  the  arrival  of  lord  Cnernar- 
V  of  horse.     Sir  John  continued 
Oxford  till  1644,  when  he  died. 
'-■),   an   English  author,  bom  at 
re  in  1709.     He  was  bred 
P»i  ,  but  ^ve  up  that  businets 

to  l.uiiiiiii,  where  be  be<^aine  a  hook- 
Not   succeeding  i.i  this,  he  published 
tracts,  piirlicularly  a  Critical  Keview  of 
of  Oliver  Ciumwell,  whidi    met  with 
ble  nccption.     He  dieti  in  I7ji. 
B*ra>(Tboinas),ao  eminent  English  sculptor. 


was  bom  in  1735,  and  was  son  of  Mr.  William 
Banks,  steward  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort.  He 
was  educated  with  Kent,  the  well-known  archi- 
tect of  that  period ;  but  afterwards,  showing  a 
preference  for  sculpture,  studied  it  at  the  Uoyat 
Academy  with  $:reat  success,  and  was  elected  to 
be  sent  as  one  of  its  students  to  Italy.  Here  he 
executed  several  good  pieces,  particularly  a 
basso-relievo  of  Caraclacus,  in  the  possession  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham;  and  a  Cupid  catching 
a  butterfly,  which  was  afterwanls  purchased  by 
the  empress  Catharine.  He  went  from  Italy  to 
Russia,  where  he  staid  two  years,  and  returned  to 
his  own  country  to  acquire  both  fame  and  for- 
tune. Amon^  his  works  arc  a  colossal  statue 
exhibiting  Achillea  mourning  the  loss  of  Brtseis, 
in  the  hall  of  the  British  Institution;  and  the 
monument  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  in  VV'estminster 
Abbey.  Mr.  Banks  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  not  long  after  his  return 
from  Russia,  and  finished  his  useful  life  in 
February  1805. 

Bank-;  (Sir  Joseph),  the  late  celebrated  natu- 
ralist, was  the  sen  of  \Villiam  Banks,  Esq.  of 
Kevesby  Abbey,  Lincolnshire,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1743.  He  received  his  education  at 
Eton  and  Oxford,  where  he  continued  till  the 
de.ith  of  his  father.  In  1765  he  m.ide  a  voyage 
to  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  researches  relative  to  natural  liistory; 
and  in  1763  embarked  with  his  friend.  Dr.  Sk>- 
lander,  in  the  first  voyage  round  the  world  icade 
by  the  great  captain  Cook.  In  the  course  of 
lliii  expedition  Mr.  Banks,  in  traversing  the 
rocks  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  narrowly  escap^  pe- 
rishing from  intense  cold.  In  consequence  of  a 
misunderstanding  with  captain  Cook,  he  did  not 
join,  as  he  intended,  in  the  expedition  of  1772  ; 
but  llie  same  year  undertook  a  voyage  tn  the 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland  and  to  lce<uud,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  made  important  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  lliose  regions.  About  this  time  he 
received  the  compliment  of  a  diploma  of  LL.  D. 
from  his  alma  mater.  In  1778  he  was  mode  a 
baronet  and  elected  president  of  tlie  Royal  So- 
ciety. Some  unpleasant  disseutions,  which 
arose  in  tlie  society  not  long  after,  were  altnoit 
the  only  circumstances  which  occurred  to  inter- 
rupt his  tranquillity.  These,  however,  subsided, 
and  the  remaiuder  of  his  life  was  passed  amongst 
scifenlitic  associates,  and  the  prosecution  of  re- 
searches connected  with  naturul  history.  His 
house  was  always  open  to  the  learned  world. 
He  die<I  .Fune  ID,  1820,  at  his  seat  at  Spring 
Grove,  Middlesex.  The  published  writings  of 
Sir  .Joseph  Banks  arc  ncitncr  numerous  nor  im- 
portant. They  consist  of  papers  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  the  Archreologia,  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  other 
periodical  works ;  and  a  small  tract,  entitled  A 
Short  Account  of  the  Causes  of  the  Diseases  m 
Com,  called  by  Farmers  the  Blight,  the  Mildew 
and  the  Rust,  with  plates.  Loudon.  1803,  4lo. 
Tliis  impression  was  only  for  private  distribution; 
but  an  edition  in  8vo.  was  published  in  1605. 
Sir  Joseph  possessed  a  noble  library  of  works  oa 
natural  history,  of  which  ao  admirable  citalogue, 
'n  five  vols.  Bvo.  was  compiled  by  his  hl.rviaa 
Mr.  Uryander. 
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Hanks-Bra c,  .1  htU  of  Scotland,  in  Renfrew- 
sliire,  on  Uie  soutli-west  bbrder  of  the  |>arish  of 
Kilbarchan,  beautifully  adorned  with  plantations. 

BiVNKSiA,  in  enlomology,  a  species  of  pa- 
pilio,  (nymph),  will)  ;mpulated  wings;  brown 
above,  with  a.  yellowish  di&k.  Fabrictus.  J^Li  a 
native  of  New  Holland,  and  tlie  papilio  ismene 
of  Cramer. 

Banksia,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  and  tetandria  class  of  plants.  "The 
amentum  is  scaly,  the  corolla  consists  of  four 
petals.  The  anthene  are  in  the  cavity  of  tlie 
folds  and  sessile;  the  cupsule  is  bivalvular;  and 
the  seed  is  solitary,  ana  bipartite.  There  are 
four  principal  specie?,  viz.  1,  B.  dentata;  2.  B. 
erira-folia  ;  3.  B.  integrifolia ;  4.  B.  serraia;  all 
natives  of  New  Holland.  See  Mr.  Brown's 
Transactions  of  the  Liuna-an  Society,  vol.  x. 
p.  '202;  and  Commentaries  to  llie  llortus  hevv- 
ensis,  vol.  i.  p.  213. 

Bankaia  Abyssimica,  a  beautiful  Abyssinian 
tree,  so  named  by  Bruce. 

BANKSII,  a  species  of  scarabsus  melontl^ta; 
described  by  Fabricius,  from  a  specimen  in  the 
museum  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  The  head  and 
thorax  are  bluck  ;  wmg-cases  villose,  and  legs 
testaceous ;  abdomen  short  and  rctuse. 

Banksu,  a  species  of  cimex  (reduvius),  that 
inhabits  India.  It  is  rufous  above,  wriih  black 
wings;  abdomen  deep  black  ;  border  rufous. 

Banksii,  a  species  of  chrysomela  thai  inha- 
bits Calabria.  It  is  brassy  above,  beneath  tes- 
taceous. 

Baxksii,  a  species  of  cerambyx  (lamia),  that 
is  found  at  tiie  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  of  a 
grayisli  color ;  thorax  slightly  spined  ;  wing-cases 
speckled  with  ferruginous^  and  marked  with  two 
cinereous  bands. 

BANLElUrA,  Banileu,  or  Banmleuca,  in 
writers  of  the  middle  age,  tbe  territory  within 
which  the  jurisdiction  of  municipal  magistrates, 
or  ordinaiy  judges  of  a  city,  town,  or  Uie  like, 
iscouflned:  so  calleil,  because  witliin  this  tract 
they  make  their  proclamations,  prohibitions,  and 
other  acts  of  justice  and  policy,  comprised  under 
the  name  of  l>an  or  bannum. 

BAISMORE,  Eilan  Nan,  Gael.  i.e.  the 
island  of  great  women;  the  ancient  name  of  the 
island  of  Eigg. 

B.'VNN,  from  the  Brit,  ban,  i.e.  clamor,  a 
proclamation,  public  notice,  command,  or  prohi- 
oilion. 

Bann,   in    ancient    jurisprudence,    denoted 

Erojcnption  or  banishment  for  a  crime  proved ; 
ecauae  anciently  published  by  sound  of  trumpet; 
or,  as  Vossius  thinks,  because  tliose  who  did  not 
upp^r  at  the  above-mentioned  summons,  were 
punished  by  proscription.  Hence,  to  put  a 
prince  under  the  bann  of  the  empire,  is  to  de- 
clare him  divested  of  all  his  dit^nities.  The 
sentence  denotes  an  interdict  of  all  intercourse 
and  offices  of  humanity  with  the  otfender;  the 
form  of  which  seems  taken  from  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  banished  persons  by  forbidding  them 
tiie  use  of  fire  and  water.  Sometimes  also  ci- 
ties were  put  under  the  imperial  bann ;  that 
is,  stripped  of  their  righu  and  privileges.  The 
word  also  denotes  a  pecuniary  mulct,  or  penalty. 


laid  on  a  delinquent  for  ofleoding  againsti 

Bann,   in    military  affairs,    a    ; 
made  in  the  army  by  beat  of  dn  if] 

trumpet,  &c.  requiring  the  strict  uij>ci«4'.'.-  of 
discipline,  either  for  the  declaring  a  new  ofhwr, 
or  punishing  an  offender. 

Bann,  a  river  of  Ireland,  desceadim;  ^m 
the  north  of  tlie  mountains  of  Moume,  and  flow- 
ing north-west  into  the  Lough  Ncagh :  igna  it- 
suing  from  the  north  side  of  that  lake,  it  paai 
Coleniine,  and  enters  the  sea  a  few  mUes  e«t  rf 
Lough  Foyle.  Its  course,  including  the  loufit, 
is  about  seventy  miles;  and,  with  the  canal  of 
Newry,  which  joins  it  to  the  Irish  sea,  it  ouin 
the  north-east  portion  of  Ireland  a  p^^insuL 

Bank,  or  Ba.vkus,  a  title  anciently  given tp 
the  governor  or  viceroy  of  Croatia,  Dalmaia, 
and  Sclavonia. 

Bann,  EuscopaL,  bannus  episcopalis,  1 
mulct  paid  to  the  bishop  by  those  guilty  of  » 
crilcge  and  other  crimes. 

Bakn  of  Haevvcst,  or  Vixtace,  &c.  ia  thi 
ci-devant  French  customs,  imported  a  probibiliin 
to  reap,  or  gather  tlie  grapes,  without  the  leave  of 
the  lord. 

Bakms  of  Marriage  are  solemn  notices  of 
matrimonial  contracts,  made  in  the  par'tsh-chudi 
be  fore  marriatre ;  that  if  there  be  any  objectioi* 
to  either  party  as  to  prior  engagements,  kc 
tliere  may  be  an  opportunity  of  making  thcD. 

Tlie  publication  of  banns,  {Mpularly  caiki 
asking  in  the  church,  was  intended  to  i 
clandestine  marriages  :  but  a  licence  mai 
tained  for  the  marriage,  and  then  this 
is  omitted :  but  ministers  are  not  to 
matrimony  between  any  persons  without 
cence,  except  the  banns  hare  been  first  pi^ 
lished  tliree  several  times  upon  pain  of  susptn* 
sion,  &c.  The  use  of  matnmonikl  bannt  u  Kwl 
to  have  been  first  introduced  in  the  G»lhcu 
church,  though  something  like  it  obtained  r«i 
in  the  primitive  times:  and  it  is  this  that  Tt^ 
lullian  IS  supposed  to  mean  by  trinundina  yi> 
mulgatio.  Ihe  council  of  Lateran  first  cxtradi^ 
and  made  the  usage  general.  By  the  ordmtnR 
of  Blois,  no  person  could  validly  contract  nm* 
riage,  without  a  preceding  proclamauoaoftiiw 
banns;  nor  could  any  person  whatever  \m  0> 
eropl  except  for  tlie  two  last. 

Banns,  Papal,  solemn  anathemas,  or  etoo^' 
munications,  attended  with  curves,  &c.  _ 

BANNAGH£H,orBAXACB£B,a  town  of  1 
land,  in  King's  county,  Leinster,  00  the  ' 
non,  fifleen  miles  south  of  Athlone. 

BANN  ALEC,   a   town  of  Bnttany,  Ff 
department  of    Finisterre,     arroudiMefBMl 
Quimperl^,  the  head  of  a  canton ;  has  iTtXI  ( 
habitants.     It  is   four   miles  from 
and  SIX  from  Quimperl^, 

BANNALIS  Mola,  or  Bansal  Mill,  •  I 
of  feudal  service,  whereby  the  tenants  of  a* 
trict  are  obliged  to  carry  llicir  corn  lo  be  j 
at  a  certain  mill,  or  to  be  baked  at  a 
oven,  for  the  benefit  of  the  lord.    This  i» 
land  is  called  thirlage. 

BAN  NEC,  an  island  in  the  Eariiib 
near  the  coast  of  Ftance.     Long.  4   5>.  ^'.«l 
48'  25'  N. 
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I'r.  ftanniere,  luL  handa,  ban- 
diera,  Ger.  banner ^  Swed.  baner, 
Dut  banirrr.     In  old  Sax.  b:in- 
s^fitn   IS  tlifi  ensiijn  or  banner. 
ugntim ;    bundnjan,    significare. 
more  properly  tHituJcrol,  is  derived 
7<,  Fr.  S[<€nser  wrttes  it  bannrrall ; 
Jet.   is   btinncralk.      llie    banner, 
IS  probably  ibe  si|in   of 
ftneoed  to  a  pole^  may  be  furled 
at  plmure,  like   a   roll   ofcancass 
I- which  armies  and  otl^ier  bodies  of 
VA  a  standard,  which  distinguishes 
|d  cause  which  they  have  espoused, 
pKm  purpose  to  which    they  have 
elves.     *  We  find  (say  the  writers 
lopiedia  Britanutca),  a  multiplicity 
poaceraing  the  i-tyinology  of  the  word 
ying  it  from  the  Latin  bandam, 
hers  from  the  word  bann.  to 
to  appear  in  arms ;  others 
lan  ban^  a  held  or  tenemcDl, 
en  alone  were  allo\vod  a  bau- 
lly,  dtere  are  so:ne  who  think  it  is  a 
ure,  from  pannut,  cloth  ;  be- 
originally  made  of  doth, 
upon  the  bigti  moaauint. 

O  f  r«at  beautic'c  qacen, 
'tJie  taiwr  of  thy  coaquest  bie. 

Spenter. 
m  tlim  eomes  m  power  who  already 
lie*  in  tocne  of  our  beet  pnru, 
fiat  hi  ihew  their  open  batmer. 

DwaC  thnngh  iho  gloom  were  M«a 
Imhmm  tint  into  the  air, 
»loun  vaviD^.  itiUom. 

a  told  Heory,  that  Sir  Richard  Croftet, 
U  Stoke,  wai   a  wiii;  man  ;  the   king 
lottbud  AM  that,  but  marvelled  how  a 
m,  CamdeH. 

\A  had  a  haimenA  of  gold  and  paiple  %ti 

Id. 
iiatm,  aad  Ricbar<i  the  Fini,  are  the 
Fnaea  aad  England  who  have  fon^ht 
w  Immmt*.  SiMvh. 

in  hcraldrv,  auch  a 
e  u  a  aiar<i;e,  in 
I,  and  when  o|>en 
called  '  the  banner 
aa  *  tlie  field  is  .lu- 

dtfvelopefl, 

am  said  to 

of  tlie  king- 

lU. 

or    DKXnaiiK,     or  the    Danish 

a  Aunous  niatpcal  standard,  taken 
by  Alfred  the  (Jreat,  in  spite  of 
i«  tiowers  and  properties,  which  are 
'  ny  Sir  John  Spelman.     *■  It  was 
Ji  the  image  of  a  raven  mav'tcally 
the    three    sisters  of  Ilungar   and 
for  their  expedition,  in  re- 
r  Lodebroch's  murder,  made, 
an  ioslant,  bein^  by  them  at 
inisbed  in  a  noontide;  and  be- 
to  have  carried  RTvat   fa- 
fur  which  il  was  highly  esteemed 
tended,  that  being  earned  io 


battle,  towards  f^od  success  it  would  tilway* 
seem  to  clap  its  win<^,  and  make  as  if  il  would 
fly ;  but  towards  the  approach  of  mishap,  it 
would  hati^  down  and  not  move !' 

The  BiiNNLE  OF  France  was  the  largest  and 
richest  of  all  the  flags  borne  by  the  ancient 
kings  in  tlieir  military  expeditions.  St.  Mar- 
tin's cap  was  in  use  600  years  a.s  the  banner  of 
!■  ranee;  it  was  made  of  tafliety,  painted  with  tlie 
iniai^e  of  that  saint,  and  laid  one  or  two  days  on 
his  tomb  (o  prepare  il  for  use.  This  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  famous  auriflamma,  or  oriflamme. 
About  the  yfur   1100  was  introduced  a  more 

Eorapous   apparatus;  the  mode  of  which    was 
orrowed  from    Italy.     The   banner-royal    was 
fastened  to  the  top  of  a  mast,  or  some  small  tree 

Elanted  on  a  scaffold,  borne  on  a  chariot  drawn 
J  oxen,  covered  with  velvet  housings,  decorated 
with  devices,  or  cyphers  of  the  reigning  prince. 
At  the  foot  of  the  tree  ^vas  a  prieit,  who  said 
mass  early  every  morning.  Ten  knights  mounted 
guard  on  the  scatfold  night  and  day,  and  as 
many  trumpets  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  never 
ceased  flourjsliin?  to  animate  the  troops.  This 
cumbrous  madiine  continued  in  use  about  130 
years.  Its  post  was  in  the  centre  of  tlie  army. 
And  here  tlie  chief  feats  were  performed  to  carry 
off  and  defend  tlie  royul  banner:  for  there  was 
no  victory  without  it ;  nor  was  an  army  reputed 
vanquished  till  they  had  lojt  this  buniter. 

BAN>taET,  from  banner.  A  kni'^ht  made  in 
the  field,  with  the  ceremony  of  cutting  ofi*  the 
puint  uf  his  standard,  and  making  it  a  banner. 
They  are  next  to  barons  in  dignity;  and  were 
anciently  called  by  summons  to  parliament.  It 
is  also  the  name  of  an  olhcer  or  magi.strate  of 
Rome  towards  the  close  of  tlic  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  people  of  that  city,  and  throughoul 
the  territory  of  the  churcli,  during  the  disputes  of 
the  antipopes,  had  formed  a  kind  of  republican 
goverament,  where  the  whole  power  was  lodged 
in  the  liands  of  a  magistrate,  called  senator,  and 
twelve  heads  of  quarters  called  b!uinerets,by  rea- 
son of  the  banners  which  each  raised  in  his  district. 
Bannerets,  an  ancient  order  of  knights,  or 
feudal  loids ;  who,  possessing  several  large  fees, 
led  tlieir  vassals  to  battle  under  their  own  flag  or 
banner,  when  summoned  thereto  by  the  king. 
They  are  also  called  in  ancient  writers  milite^ 
vexiliiferi,  and  vexillani,  bannerani,  banmirii, 
banderisii,  8cc.  There  arc  two  kmds  of  knights, 
great  and  little ;  the  hrst  whereof  were  called 
bannerets,  the  second  bachelors;  the  first  com- 
jrosed  the  upper,  the  second  the  middle  nobihty. 
The  banneret  was  a  dignitary  allowed  to  march 
under  his  own  flag,  whereas  the  bachelarius  erjues 
followed  that  of  another.  To  be  qualified  for  a 
banneret,  one  must  be  a  gentleman  of  £imily,aud 
must  have  a  power  to  raise  a  certain  number  of 
armed  men,  with  estate  enough  to  subsist  at  least 
twenty-eight  to  thirty  men.  This  must  have 
been  very  considerable  in  those  days ;  because 
each  man,  besides  his  servant,  had  two  horsemen 
to  wait  on  him  armed,  tlie  one  wiOi  a  crosslmw, 
the  other  with  a  bow  and  hatchet.  As  he  was 
not  allowed  to  be  a  baron  who  had  not  above 
thiirteen  knights'  fees,  so  he  wasnotaulmitted  to  be  a 
banneret  if  he  hod  less  than  ten.  The  order  of  ban- 
neret, according  to  Spclman,  was  a  middle  one, 
between  a   baron  and  i  simple  knight;  called 
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sometimes  also  Texillariuf  minora  (o  distmsniish 
hira  from  ihe  greater,  that  is  from  the  baron,  to 
whom  alone  properly  belonged  the  jua  vexilli,  or 
privilege  of  the  square  flas.  Hence  the  banneret 
was  also  called  banneretus,  quasi  baro  minor;  a 
vrord  frequently  used  by  En\flish  writers  in  the 
same  sense  as  banneret  was  by  the  French,  though 
neither  of  tliem  occur  before  the  time  of  Edward 
II.  Some  will  have  bannerets  to  hare  originally 
been  persons  who  had  .<ome  portion  of  a  barony 
assigned  them ;  and  enjoyed  it  under  the  title  of 
baro  proxitkius,  and  that  with  the  same  preroija- 
live*  as  the  baron  himseif.  Some  again  find  the 
origin  of  bannerets  in  France,  other*  in  Firittany, 
others  in  England.  These  last  attribute  the  insti- 
tution of  bannerets  to  Conan,  lieutenant  of  Max- 
imus,  who  commanded  llie  Homan  legions  in 
England  under  the  empire  of  Gcattan  in  383. 
This  general,  say  they,  revolting,  divided  England 
into  forty  cantons,  and  in  tliese  cantoas  distri- 
buted forty  knights,  to  whom  he  gave  a  power 
of  assembling,  on  occasion,  under  their  .several 
banners,  as  many  of  the  effective  men  as  were 
found  in  their  respective  districts:  whence  they 
are  called  bannerets.  1  lowever  this  be,  it  appears 
from  Froi.ssard,  &c.  tliat  anciently  such  of  the 
military  men  as  were  rich  enough  to  raise  and 
subsist  a  company  of  armed  men,  and  had  a  right 
to  do  so,  were  called  bannereta.  Not,  however, 
that  these  qualitications  rendered  them  knights, 
but  only  bannerets ;  tlic  appellation  uf  knight 
being  only  added  thereto,  because  they  were  sim- 
ple knights  before.  Bannerets  were  second  to 
none  but  knights  of  tlie  iijarter.  They  were  repu- 
ted the  next  degree  below  the  nobility,  taking 
precedence  next  to  the  knight*  of  the  bath,  and 
were  allowed  to  bear  itrras  with  supporters,  which 
none  else  may  under  thi*  dej^ree  of  a  baron.  In 
France,  it  is  .^id,  the  dignity  was  hereditary,  but 
in  England  ic  died  wii'i  t'i»?  porson  who  gained 
it-  The  order  dwindled  on  llie  institution  of 
baronets  by  king  James  I.,  Sir  John  Smith 
made  so  »fter  Edgehill-fight,  for  rescuing  the 
standard  of  King  Charles  I.,  being  the  last 
banneret,  until  the  lute  Sir  William  Erskine, 
on  his  return  from  the  conthient  in  17u4,  was 
made  a  knight-banncrct  in  Hyde  Furk  by 
his  late  Majesty,  in  (;finst'queni.t;  of  hLs  dis- 
tinguished conduct  at  tl^e  battle  of  EmsdorfT. 
But  he  was  not  acknowledged  as  such  in  this 
couiitr%-,  ulUiough  he  was  invested  with  the  order 
between  the  twostandardsof  the  fifteenth  regiraeiit 
of  light  dragoons,  becau-se  the  ceremony  did  not 
take  place  where  the  engagement  happtiied. 
Captain  Trollope  of  the  lloyal  Navy  wiisanotlier 
knight-banneret,  created  by  lico.  III.,  al^er  lord 
Duncan's  victory  at  Camperdowu,  but  as  this 
involved  some  heraldic  difticulties  on  points  of 
precedency,  and  there  was  some  apprehension 
of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  baronet*,  tne  practice 
was  discontinued.  In  Switzerland  tlte  banneret 
was  a  civil  ofhcer  like  the  Gonfalonier  in  some 
of  the  Italian  republics ;  and  at  l^uianne  the 
title  was  conferreu  on  tho'ie  mai;islraies  who  had 
the  privilege  of  carrying  the  banner  of  that  city 
at  die  confederation  of  the  cantons. 

The  form  of  creating  bannerets  was  on  a  day  of 
battle ;  t}ie  candidate  presented  his  flag  to  the  king 
3r  general,  who  cutting  oif  the  tra^n  or  skirt 


thereof,  and  making  ita  square^  retamed  H* 
the  proper  banner  of  bannerets,  who  lire  wm» 
sometimes  called  knights  of  the  v^uauv  fli;, 
There  seems  to  tiave  been  burinerels  dtaiierf 
either  in  a  different  manner,  or  by  othm  dm 
the  sovereign;  since  King  James,  in  tli«  putnt 
of  baronets,  gives  them  precedence  to  all  kaiu|tt 
b:uinerets,  except  such  as  are  created  by  lie 
king  himself  in  the  field;  which  implies,  etfb; 
that  there  are  some  of  this  order  created  om  •/ 
the  field,  or  by  inferior  persons. 

B.vNNF.ttoL,  more  properly  Baxderoi,  fai 
banderole,  Fr.  a  litde  flag  or  streamer. 

BAN'NIAN,  n.  I.      1.  A  man's  undrean,  i 
morning  gown,  such  as  is  worn  by  the  Bmn 
in  the  East  Indies.    2.  A  native  of  India; 
usually  applied  to  a  Gentoo  servant  emj 
managing  the  commercial  affairs  for  Engit      _ 

B4NNf  an-Day,  in  common  parlance,  a  ^ 
of  3elf-<Ienial  ;  of  shifts  and  expedients ;  tlenw 
probably  from  sacred  or  fast-day. 

B  A  N  M  A  n-Tb  EE.  A  sacred  fisr-tree,  [ 
India,  called  by  our  old  berbn'.bts  •  ibe  i 
Indian  tig-tree;'  from  the  Vitriovis  brjnekai 
which  grow  little  sprigs  downwanU,  till 
reach    the  ground,  take  root,    as  Mihoo 
observed, 

And  daMg!i!«r<  |^w 
About  tbo  mother  tre«,  a  {ulUr'd  «Kad». 
High  o'«T-»rcii*d,  and  edunag  nlL*  httwma 
Pm 

BANNIANS.     See  Bamahs. 

BANNIEll  (John),  a  Swedish  general, 
in  1601.     He  served  under  Gustavus  Add 
and  on  his  death   became  comMander-n 
After  gaining  many  victories,  and  taking 
important  places,  fortune  favorpd  the  Inn 
ists,  and  they  at  last  drove  him  out  of 
He  died  in  1641,  ou  his  retreat  from  theG<ii* 
dominions. 

BANNIMUS,  q.  d.  we  banish,  from  LhrtI*' 
lete  verb  hannin,  lite  form  of  expuUioS. 
member  from  the  University  of  ()xfotd,r 
ing  the  sentence  up  in  some  public 
promulgation  of  it. 

BANNITUS,  an  exile  or  outlaw. 

BAN'NtK  K,  H,  $.    A  kind  of  oaten  «» l 
meal  cake,  mixed  with  water,  and  bakaJ 
an  iron  plat*.'  over  the  fire ;  nscd  is  the  i 
COUntiL'j,  and  in  Scotland. 

Bannocks    difler    from     cakf*,    tn 
thicker  and  softer ;  and  their  taste  is  tboi^l 
be  im|>roved  by  Uing  bakr-d  in  thcembci^vi 
a  stone  placed  before  the  tin.-,  or  a  slate  sh«<ll 

BAN.NOCK-BtRS,  a  villi  I-  <>('s.~f>(laml,  I 
ling^hire,  .seated  on  tii'  .  froni 

it  is  named,  famous  for  t  '  •■  battl*  i 

near  it  between  king  Hol>eti  lirucf  of 
and  Edward  U.  of  England.  A.  I).  1314- 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  to  poelio^ ' 
only  (that  of  the  Scottish  poel  B«f^»(Msrj 
larly)  wc  must  look  for  tlv 
the  events  of  this  memonibl<  'V, 

ever,  were  so  important,  :ifii'. 
frequently  alluded  to  I'V    :■■•'■■     n  i    I 
that  we  cannot  omit  tt>  turiiL><i  Um  le 
the  liest  account  we  can  dtucBt.    Oa 
the  22d  of  June.  Bruce  having  fwnvtri 
geace  that  the  EngUsb  bad  wcb<  ' 
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pew  Id*  army  out  of  hia  encampment  to  lake  up 

i  pcHttioa   tn   ihe   nfi^hbourhooU   of   Stirling. 

|rn»   hn  orcupied   a  vroofi,   extending  on  the 

•  j  '.*  iht  church  of  St.  Ninian,  and  on 

li  V,  i<  is  supposed,  in  the  direction  of 

h  I   linbnrph  to  Stirling;  directing; 

!  pits  to  lie  due;  knee-deep,  and 

pvf;!'i  VI  iiii  firt,  whi<h  concealed  at  the  bottom 

I  kind  of  ".pites  called  calthrops,  designed  for 

he  d»-rtnjclk)n  of  the  enemy'*  cavalry.     The  po- 

pou  WM  l-fsides  protected  by  a  neighbounn; 

l^cf-T-      rin  Sunday,  the  23d,  an  alarm  being 

^  approach  of  the  enemy.  Brace  pre- 

|r,j  r     eive  lliem.     His  army  heard  mass: 

pd  in  answer  to  a  proclamation  that  whoe%'er 

^f"i1'l.  mi'zht   retire,  all   unanimously  declared 

<  >  ion  to  conquer  with  htm  or  die-   Ili^i 

Av^a  commanded  by  his  brotlier  Ed- 

t  by  lord  Dou'jias  and  the  younper 

the  centre  liy  lus  nephew,  Ilandolnh, 

Itjruti  Mnrmy,  while  he  himsflf  commande<^l  a 

p>*nvt  posiwl  on  a  risin|;r  ground.    The  Enj^lislt 

'■  '.while  had   sent  a  squadron   of  800 

■  purpof*  of  caiiiin^  Stirling  castle 

1-;  ..>t..jit<.us  route,  which  the  kin^  perceiving, 

mpiwdied  the  earl  of  Murray  with  leaving  the 

!!>»«•  npo«ed,  and  the  litter  hn.stened  with  500 

*JwnBm  to  turn  the  enemy,  an  object  which  he 

•ith  dilKnilly  accompii^thed.     The   van  of  the 

Eofiuh  Krmy    soon    after   appeared    in    sig^ht. 

flrtnrrV  Bohtin,  a  knight  of  the  Hereford  fa- 

nilj,  :  V)ow-shol  before  his  comrades, 

I  •  the  Bruce' from  a  crown  sur- 

Mwoing  liis  iielmet,  and  the  manner  in  which 

iiipMtd  his  lroop5,  be  himself  being  in  ad- 

R  Off  hi*  front.    The  En<<lishman  advanced 

■?"i  knn,  hut  his  spear  missine:  the  kinp,  the 

!■*»,  I T-   »  ,  stirrups,  cleft  his  opponent's 

>'  le  blow  of  hia  battle-axe,  and 

Pohut ;. , . .  I, , , ,  v,di  the  only  memorable  event  the 
■•^.  At  tljesucceedint?  dawn  Bruce  reminded 
•■  *>0|>i  of  the  pan  conduct  of  the  enemy  lie- 
PR  tiMn,  tlieir  usurpation  of  the  government  of 
oeomrr,  and  their  b«irbarous  treatment  of 
I  iKal  hs»d  fiUlen  into  their  hands,  that  they 
'^•'Wfw  •wrre  now  lo  li(;ht  for  all  they  lield  dear, 
ri  '.ffty,  and  the  comfort  and  existence 

■  '.lOt.  He  showed  tliem  hia  excellent 
IBtua,  uryed  the  necessity  for  order,  and  to 
rr*  their  line  unbroken,  while  he  promisfcd 
SBptMT  tvwards  to  all  who  exerted  them- 
hiV  "wl  to  their  heirt  if  ihoy  fell.  At  day- 
■k  Hmain,  Abbot  of  Inchatfray,  celebrated 
In  ImM  of  the  army,  and  exhorted  the  sol- 
fcfc  lwwili(i  ft  cmciAx  in  his  hand.  The  troops 
k^onakbrtcd  on  the  tn'ound,  and  Bruce  cre- 
I  ■Btn'-  of  til/*  ftsiKt  dislinKuished  of  his  fol- 
I  rd   »Uo  in   person  com- 

r  uiy,  attrnded  by  a  body- 

knl  of  oOO  cavnlry  :  among  hts  troops  were 
D  arriien.  He  likewise  wx^  cnutidiint  of 
luay,  boi  tlw  mac  an.'iitimity  did  not  subsist 
iwowg  hM  iota;  tnd  tlic  Scottish  host  having 
It  tonttrr  •  p^vyv  >nd  receive  benediction, 
Wlitiieii  lo  tiioM  around  him,  *  Behold, 
f  kM«i  for  mere}'!'  But  ilicy  quickly  unde- 
n^  him ; — die  armies  approached,  and  a 
tail  iOMedf  unexampled  in  the  annalt  of 
idib  hktanj.    The  English  van,  coioposed  of 


cavalry,  charge<1  the  right  win^  of  the  Scots  k» 
full  gallop.  Here  Edward  Bnice  commanded, 
and  received  them  with  intrepidity.  While  this 
wing  was  enKB'^ed,  Randolph  advanced  to  mr-ei 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  left  winj 
also  hastened  into  the  conflict.  Repealed  charges 
of  ca\'alry  in  v\xin  attempted  to  break  the  Scottish 
line — it  was  irapenetnible ;  everywhere  they 
were  resisted  and  driven  back.  At  this  time  the 
battle  became  general.  The  Scots  were  annoyed 
by  the  English  archers ;  but  they  foui,;ht  despe- 
rately with  their  spears,  swords,  and  knives,  and 
also  with  iron  clubs  or  maces,  anil  found  the  ad- 
vantajte  of  actiu^  in  a  compact  body,  while  the 
English  forces  were  loo  unwielily  to  lie  concen- 
trated. The  Scots  were  also  protecteti  by  their 
lipht  armour,  which  at  the  same  time  did  not 
restrain  their  movements.  Edward,  the  king's 
brother,  was  hard  pressed  by  the  English  cavalry, 
and  Murray,  making  a  movement  to  his  support. 
was  almost  overwhelmed  by  tlie  multitude  nf 
the  enemy,  who  presented  a  vast  and  extensive 
front.  The  Scottish  king  now  directe<l  Sir  Ro- 
bert Keith  to  take  the  archers  m  flank  with  500 
horse,  and  tlicir  impetuosity  proved  irresistible. 
The  enemy  were  overtlirown,  and  fled  with  pre- 
cipitation, The  earl  of  Gloucc5ter,  endeavour- 
ing lu  rally  the  fugitives,  wjis  unhorsrd  and 
slain.  The  numbers  of  the  English  finally  proved 
their  destruction:  for  those  who  recoiled  threw 
Uie  rest  into  disorder,  and  those  who  fell  were 
trampled  to  death.  I'he  battle,  notwiilisumding, 
continued  to  rage,  and  victory  was  long  and  fu- 
riously contested.  But,  at  length,  the  retainers 
of  the  Scottish  camp,  who  had  previously  been 
sent  to  a  valley  in  the  rear,  suddenly  appeared 
on  a  neighbouring  height,  and  the  enemy,  be- 
lieving it  a  strong  reinforcement,  took  at  once  to 
fliciht.  Edward,  with  500  horse,  sought  slielter 
in  Stirling  castle,  but  the  governor  found  means 
to  dissuade  him  from  remaioiiig  tliero.  The  rout 
of  his  army  became  complete.  Some  sought  re- 
fuge among  the  rocks  ot  the  castle,  olli(»rs  hur- 
ri«l  to  the  river  Forth,  and  they  were  drowned  ; 
but  the  most  terrific  carnage  was  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bannock,  for  the  accent  towards  the  east 
being  difficult,  and  probably  impeded  by  wood, 
the  fugitives  were  exposed  to  inevitable  destmc- 
tion.  Scarcely  any  who  took  that  direction  e»- 
caped ;  and  tlie  course  of  the  river  is  said  lo  have 
been  completely  dammed  up  by  the  English 
who  were  slain.  Edward,  hotly  pursued,  con- 
tinued hia  flight,  followed  by  sixty  horse,  to 
Winchburgh,  twenty  miles  from  the  lield  of 
battle,  where,  again  mounting,  the  pursuit  was 
continued  to  Dunbar  castle,  whence  he  was 
ultimately  conveyed  by  a  vess«l  to  Enidand. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  in  this  memorable  battle 
was  immense.  Barbour  asserts  that  the  Englush 
had  30,000  men  and  200  knights  killed  :  but  uSe 
truth  of  this  calculation  is  questionable,  as  it  is 
said  elsewhere  that  only  forty-two  knighu  were 
slain,  and  sixty  made  prisoners.  Barbour  al^^ 
aHirms  that  only  two  Scotsmen  of  note  fell  on 
the  occasion,  Sir  William  Vipont  and  Sir  W  iilter 
Ross.  The  earl  of  Gloucester's  fate,  who  wai 
the  near  relative  to  Edwanl,  was  much  la- 
mented ;  and  historians  state  that  had  the  Scots 
known  Uim  be  would  not  hav«  failaa.    His  bod/ 
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was  carried  to  St.  Ninian's  church,  and  seot 
Vith  ihftt  of  lord  Clifford  to  England.  '  O  day 
of  vengeance  and  fatality/  one  of  our  historians 
exclaims,  •  hateful  accursed  day,  to  be  blotted 
from  the  circle  of  the  year;  a  day  which  tar- 
'  nished  the  glory  of  England,  despoiled  our  na- 
tion, and  enriched  its  enemies  to  the  amount  of 
£200,000.  How  many  valiant  youths  and  il- 
lustrious nobles,  how  many  excellent  horses  and 
beautiful  arms,  how  many  precious  vestments 
and  golden  vessels,  were  lost  in  that  single  unfor- 
tunate day.'  The  privy  seal  of  Edward  was 
amon;  the  spoils,  and  afterwards  restored  by 
Robert.  He  is  said,  indeed  to  have  acted  upon 
this  victory  with  that  clemency  and  moderation 
which  has  rarely  been  eoualleJ. 

The  consequences  of  this  great  battle  were  the 
surrender  of  the  fortresses  of  Scotland  to  Bruce, 
the  liberation  of  the  inhabitants  from  a  foreign 
yoke,  and  the  firm  establishment  of  that  prince 
upon  the  throne.  Memorials  of  it  are  said  still 
to  remain  near  the  spot,  where  armour  and 
weapons  are  frequently  dug  up;  and  at  an  inter- 
val of  500  years  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity 
met  on  the  24th  of  June  X814,  to  celebrate  the 
triumph  of  their  ancestors.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
\isu  commemorated  it  with  enthusiasm  in  bis 
Lord  &f  the  Isles. 

BANNOW,  a  town  of  Ireland,  ten  miles 
south'west  of  Wexford. 

BANiNUM,  in  law,  the  utmost  bounds  of  a 
manor  or  town ;  bannum  capitis  was  a  mulct  paid 
in  CHltle. 

DANNUS  Dei,  the  bann  of  God,  an  expres- 
sion used  by  writers  of  the  middle  agt-,  lor 
excommunication. 

Bannus  Regis,  a  proclamation  of  silence 
anciently  made  by  the  court,  before  the  encounter 
of  the  .champions  in  a  combat. 

BANC) LAS,  a  town  of  S]>ain,  m  Catalonia, 
district  of  Gerona,  with  3U00  inhabitants,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  linen. 

B^VNOS,  a  town  of  Leon,  Spain,  thirty  miles 
from  Plasencia,  m  Estremadura.  The  number 
of  families  is  about  300,  who  are  employed  prin- 
cipally in  the  manufacture  of  linen.  Jt  takes 
its  name  from  the  hot  sulphureous  baths  to  the 
north-east  of  the  town.  Here  are  to  be  seen  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  mound  or  dyke.  The 
territory  is  covered  with  olives,  chestnuts,  and 
vines;  the  last  produces  annually  15,000  arobas 
of  wine. 

BANOY,  the  name  giveu  by  the  people  ol  the 
Philippine  Islands,  to  a  species  of  hawk,  some- 
what larger  than  our  sparrow-hawk,  of  a  yellowish 
color  on  the  back  and  wings,  and  white  under 
the  belly.  It  is  the  most  common  species  of 
hawk  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  is  very 
voracious. 

RAN'tJUET,  tj.  fcii.'v        Fr.   hanqutt,  Ttal. 

Ban'quktakt,  l^haiKhetlo,  Span,   ban- 

Hajhiji  tt'ER,  i  quefe,  vanqudo:  Germ. 

biJi'ijiETiNf..  J  md      Uut.       bancket. 

Derived  from  bank,  a  iMtich  or  table,  around 
which  meMmat(^s  or  cuntpanions  sit  to  eat  or 
feast  together.  It  now  dignities  a  luxurious  and 
sumptuous  eotertaiamettt.  NV  heiher  the  feast,  or 
the  dessert  whicli  succeeds  it,  or  both. 

Sball  the  coaipftliiont  maia  a  bartifnri  of  tiim  ?— 
BhaiJ  tb«y  p«it  bim  uuoa|  iW  «ercliwiu?  Jub, 


la  wbich  how  many  wondcn  doe  they  tetAx, 
To  Uicir  coDccipt  that  othen  never  tae '. 
Now  of  h«r  amilci  with  which  th«ir MniiM  ike;  IbIis 
Like  goUk  with  uoctar  in  their  &aiiAefa  free.    i^MV, 

The  mind  thall  banquet,  tho'  the  body  jAht : 
Fat  pnunchea  moke  le&n  patc»,  and  dainr;  hiti 
Make  rich  the  riba,  but  bankerout  the  wiu. 


Welcome  hi<  friendf, 
Visit  hia  countrymen,  and  htut^MJ  them. 
In  hik  coDuncndationA  I  aoi  fed  ^ 
It  is  a  6an^ii«^  to  me. 
Yoa  cannot  have  a  perfect  palace,  except  ^  •  I 
two  lidu  ;  a  aide  for  the  hmt^uet,  and  a  aide  fcv  I 
hoiuehold  ;  the  one  for  fcaata  and  triomphi,  1 
other  for  dwelling. 

They  were   banqueted  hj  the  way,  and 
they  approached,  the  mor«  iocreased  the  1 

Sir  J, 
In  a  ioMTu^/in^-house,  among  certain  plea 
the  tablo  wa«  set  near  10  an  excellent  watrr-v 

Home  thi-^n,  my  Iamb* ;  the  falling  djopa 
To-morrow  shall  ye  feast  in  paaturea  b«w. 
And  with  the  risung  aun,  bmigmt  on  pearlrd 

FlHehtr't  Fwfk . 
When  Venoa  waa  bom  all  the  goda  vera 
a  hamqmet.  Burton'i  AmtUmg  tf  M 

If  a  foatiog-day  come,  be  hatU  on  that  4 
qttei  to  make. 

At  that  taated  fruit. 
The  aim,  aa  from  Thyeatan  fcoaf  *wf,  tani'l 
Uia  coar»e  intended.  ~ 

80  long  aa  hit  innocence  ta  hia   rrpait,  W 
and  bwnjurU  upon  bread  and  water. 

That  darca  prefer  the  toils  of  ll«fndM^ 
To  dalliance,  btmjtitt$f  mad  igiwblai 

At  the  walk'*  end  behold,  how  raia'd  on  Kigk,  | 
A  &<»nfwe<< house  aalutea  the  oouthciB  tky, 
I  purpoa'd  to  unbend  the  w«iiia(  boM^ 
And  banqtut  private  in  the  vomca'a  bos^fc 

With  royal  banquett  feaata  my  loagiof  aaJ 
And  aeala  hia  tmth  with  aacxatnmlal  wiaa 

Jfra 

B.^NOi'ETiKc-Hocse,    Banqvctiko 
The  ancient  Romans  supped  in  th(«  aii 
vestibule  of  their  houses ;    but.   in  aftcf^tu 
magnificent  saloons,  or  banqueting 
biiiit  for  the  mor«   commotiious   and 
entertainment  of  their  guests.     Lncolt 
several  of  these,  each  distinguidicd  by 
of  some  god  ;  and  ih«re  was  a  particoUr  \ 
expense  appropriated  to  each.      Fluiardb 
with   what  magnificence  he  entertained 
and  Pompey,  who  went  with  design  to 
him,  by  telltng  only  a  slave  who  waited,  1 
clotii  should  be  laid  in  the  ApoUo.     Th« 
Claudius,  among  others,  had  a  splendid  I 
ing  room  named  Mercury.     But  ereij 
this  kind  was  outdoM  by  the  lustrv  o( 
bratcd  banqueting  houe  of  Nero,  called 
aurea;    whicli,  by  the   r---'--   niotioo 
paitiiions  and  ceiling*,  live  r^tirf* 

of  the  heavens,  and  '■>' •  ,.  ..,«  d» 

sons  of  the  year,  v  .ed at  tfmji 

and  sliowered  du>^  :■.  •yfiw** 

fumes,  on  tlie  tniests.     ^»ee  SaLOOV. 

BAN  Ql  EtTE,  n.  *.     Ft,  hi  fonii 
small  biink  at  the  foot  of  th*  paflpd,  im  I 
»u:di«r9  to  mount  upon  when  they  lira. 
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!KLEf  in  icbtlijo!ogy.    See  Oa%- 

^KLE,  n.  (.    A  small  fish,  called 

I,  a  luge  town  of  the  island  of  Jara, 
jje9>  once  the  capital  of  an  indepen- 
!.  But  its  harbour  has  been  gradually 
p  with  soil  from  the  surroundinir  hills: 
ir  is  so  unhealthy  that  its  inhabitants 
LjCompeUed  to  de»ert  the  place  almost 
Bs)  1595  the  kinif  of  BanUm  called 
■tknce  of  the  Dutch  of  Java,  against 
iguese,  and  as  a  return  for  their  aid 
nem  to  build  a  fitctory  here,  where  also 
lb,  under  Captain  Lancaster,  established 
i03.      At  this  time  the  soverei)^  had  a 

rlUTy  of  his  own,  and  until  the  latter  end 
mtevath  century,  when  he  sent  on 
England,  to  request  assistance  against 
k.  In  the  following  year  the  latter  took 
1,  and  in  1683,  they  entirely  dispossessed 
the  government;  the  Enji^lisU  factory 
iag  lo  Sural. 

loldi  East  India  Company  now  keep  a 
e,  nominally  to  defend  the  king,  but 
l»e  him  always  in  their  own  power, 
liority  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  East 
ty  was  vested  in  a  senior  merchant, 
Je  of  Commandant,   who   had   the 
:  of  the  trade,  which  consisted  chiefly 
some  cotton  yarn.     To  the  com- 
,  Bantam  belonged  the  residencies  of 
^Toulong,    Buunang,   aiid    LampoDg 
ited  on  the  southern  part  of  Suma- 
eifp*  possess  tiie  power  of  life 
their  subjects,  but  pay  an  annual 
million  pounds  of  pepper  tu   the 

Soiate  of  fi«ntam,  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  is 
pestilential  titan  that  of  Batavia,  of 
'  ible  instance  is  mentioned.  On 
Ibt  ladt  March  1804,  the  king  of 
murdered  by  one  of  his  grand 
bo  biul  concealed  himself  undiT  his 
i  afterwards  discorered  and  put 
embassy  was  sent  from  Batavia,  to 
the  new  king  in  the  name  of  the 
)OUUtHJ,  part  of  which  ceremony  consists 
f  MD  weighed  in  a  pair  of  scales  at  tlie 
M^  aAcr  Mviog  feasted  for  fifteen  days. 
ras  composed  of  a  counsellor  of 
iDCfchanls,  a  major,  lieutenant, 
ftrporals,  eighteen  French  and 
The  external  forms 
I  days ;  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
their  return,  ihe  whole  of  tlie  Euro- 
iu^it  and  (uballerus  died,  except  two 
[  tlM  French  who  escaped.  The  coun- 
wbo  had  accompanied  him,  the 
chants,  allrelumetl  with  putrid 
ight  tliem  to  tlic  brink  of  the 
etetary  dird.  In  1811,  after  the 
Uia,  the  town  and  district  of 
to  the  British  arras  -without 
fiantam  ^was  restored  to  the  I>uU:h 
of  18M.    Long.  106»  31'  E,,  lul.  6° 

dwarl  cock,  in  zoology,  a  well 
the  species  phusiunus  gallus. 


B\^T/lU  Work,  a  kind  of  painted  or  carved 
work,  resemblins;  that  of  Japan,  only  more  gaudy 
Some  are  flat,  lying  even  with  the  bbck,  and 
olliers  highly  embossed,  as  we  ftnd  in  many  l^r^;^ 
screens.  The  Japan  artists  work  chi<'tly  m  gola 
and  other  metals;  and  thoje  of  Ban  tarn  generally 
in  colors,  with  a  small  sprinkling  of  gold  here 
and  tliere  :  for  the  flat  Biuilam  work  is  done  in 
colors  mixed  with  gum-wuter,  proper  for  the 
thing  designed  tu  be  imitated 

B.\NTER,e.&M.")   The  derivation  unknown. 

^an'tercr,  >  Perhaps  from  fcarf«>Kr,  Fr. 

Ban'tf-Ring.  j  It  signifies  to  mock  with 

ridicule.  A  lighter  kind  of  raillery.  Playing 
upon  the  fretfulness  of  the  testy,  the  simplicity 
01  the  ignorant,  the  self-importance  of  the  proud, 
and  the  conccitedness  of  the  vain.  It  is  some- 
times employed  again.st  the  infirmities  of  the 
good  and  the  virtuous.  A  species  of  humor 
that  is  more  allied  to  malignity  than  kindness, 
and  which  sometimes  meets  with  its  reward. 

Ti*  thu«,  inalicious  deity, 
That  ihuu  h&n  banUr'd  wretched  me  ; 
1'bu»  made  me  vainly  lo««  my  time, 
Tbua  fool  away  toy  youthful  priine. 

}Valth.  On  lovinp  one  J  newer  taw. 

The  in»gi«trate  took  it  that  ho  btmttered  him,   and 

hade  an  officer  take  him  into  custody.  L'Ettranye. 

It  is  no  nc^  thing  for  innocent  simplicity  to  be  the 

■ubjeci  of  hontrring  drolls.  Id. 

This  humour,  let  it  look  Bever  so  silly,  as  it  pasici 

many  times  for  frolic  and  banter,  is  oae  of  the  most 

pernicious  snares  in  human  life.  /d. 

What  opinion  have   the»e   rcIiR;iotts  hantercri  of  lh« 

divine  power  ?     Or   what  have  they  to  say  for  their 

mockery  and  contempt!  Id, 

And  the  grave  affairs  of  state  have  been  trealMl 

wiih  an  aii  of  irony  and  ^anttr,  Shajieibmrg, 

Could  Alcinous'  guests  withhold 
From  scorn  or  rage  ?     Shall  we,  cries  one,  permit 
His  lewd  romances,  and  his  ftanf'rin^  wit?  TttU, 

Metaphysick*  arc  so  necessary  to  a  distinct  concep* 
tion,  solid  judgment,  and  just  reasoning  on  many  sub- 
jects, that  thme  who  ridicule  it,  will  be  supposed  to 
make  their  wit  and  6aiUer  a  refuge  and  earuiie  for 
their  own  laanesa.  }Vatu. 

BANTIUS  (L),  a  spirited  youth  of  Nola, 
whom  Hannibal  found  almost  dead  amonij  those 
who  hsid  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Caunx.  Ihivmg 
been  kindly  triMtwl,  and  sent  home  with  great 
generosity,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  betraj  his 
country  to  such  a  humane  enemy;  but  Mart^llus, 
the  Roman  general,  being  informed  of  it,  repri- 
manded Bantius,  and  he  afterwards  continued 
steady  in  the  Roman  interest. 

BANTLING,  n.  i.     If  it  has  anv  etymology, 
it  is  perhaps  corrupted  from  the  old  word  Ifu'trttt 
bainiling,  a  little  child .    A  low  word ;   so  says 
Johnson.     But  it  is  usually  applied  to  a  child 
bom,  or  at  least  begotten,  before  marriage. 
If  the  abject  of  their  love 
Chance  by  Lucina's  aid  lo  prove. 
They  sridom  let  the  bantling  rnar 
In  basket  at  a  nrighbour's  door.  Prior, 

BANTRY  Bay,  callad  also  Bcebhavkk.  « 
capacious  bay  of  Ireland,  on  the  coast  of  Cork, 
capable  of  containing  all  the  shipping;  ol  Euro^a*. 
It  is  iwenly-six  miles  long,  three  broad,  and 
forty  fathoms  deep  in  the  middle,  here  arc  two 
small  islands.    Bear  and  Whiddy.     Coral   ts 
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dredged  from  the  bottom  of  ihe  bay,  and  used  as 
manure  in  the  neicthboiirhood.  Fish  were  for- 
merly verj'  plentiftol  here :  but  of  late  the  tnisinpss 
has  declined.  In  May,  1689,  a  French  fleet, 
whicli  had  brought  succours  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  money,  to  the  adherents  of  king  James, 
vras  attacked  in  this  hay  by  Admiral  Herbert; 
and  in  December,  t7^(>,  another  French  fluet, 
consistinp  of  seven  sail  of  the  line,  two  frigates 
armed  en  flute,  and  seventeen  transports,  an- 
chored here  for  a  few  dijys,  and  landed  an 
officer  and  eight  men  in  a  boat,  who  were  taken 
piisoners. 

Banthy,  b  Itiff^  barren  barony  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Cork, 

Bantiiv,  a  sea-port  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  and  province  of  Munster,  s&iterl 
on  the  bay,  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Cork,  and 
164  soulh-wr-sl  of  Dublin. 

BANYAN  Tree,  in  botany,  a  name  sometimes 
giren  to  the  ficus  Indica- 

BAJViYOr  WANGY.  a  Dutch  selllement  of 
Java,  coniainmp  the  r^idence  of  J  natire  chief. 
The  Dutdi  (garrison  the  fort  to  protect  themselves 
and  commerce  from  tlie  numerous  pirates  of  the 
straits  of  Bali. 

BANZA,  a  town  of  Congo  Proper,  on  the 
river  Zaire. 

BAOBAB,  the  name  given  by  Prosper  Albi- 
mis  to  the  African  calabash.  See  Adansonia, 
This  is  the  largest  vegetable  production  known: 
althouzh  the  trunk  is  not  above  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  high,  it  is  from  sixty  to  ei);hty-five  feet  round, 
and  the  lower  branches  extend  almost  bunzun- 
tally  about  siity  feet.  Their  own  weight  bending 
these  extremities  to  ihi?  ^.Tound,  they  form  an 
hemispherical  moss  of  verdure  about  120,  and 
sometimes  150,  feet  in  diameter.  The  flowers 
of  tins  plant  are  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  tfie 
tree,  and  are  followed  by  a  fruit  pointed  at  both 
ends,  about  ten  inches  long  and  five  or  six  broad, 
covered  wilh  a  kind  of  gre^n  down,  under  which 
is  a  hard,  black,  radiated,  rind.  The  fruit  hangs 
to  the  tree  by  a  pedicle  two  feel  long.  It  con- 
tains a  whitish,  sponv'y,  juicy,  substance  of  an 
acid  taste,  and  seeds  of  a  brown  color,  of  tlie 
shape  of  a  kidney  bean,  which  are  called  goui 
When  dry,  the  pulp  by  which  the  seeds  are  sur- 
rounded, is  powdered,  and  brought  into  Kurope 
under  the  name  of  terra  sigillata  lemma.  Tlie 
kernel  contains  a  large  proportion  of  alkali, 
when  burnt,  and  tlie  negroes  mix  it  with  palm 
oil  to  make  soap.  The  bark  is  called  lalo;  die 
negroes  dry  and  powder  it ;  alter  which  it  is  pre- 
•erved  in  little  cotton  bags,  and  two  or  three 
|>inchcs  arf  put  into  their  food ;  it  is  mucilagi- 
nous and  supposed  to  check  perspiration.    This 


tree -is  a  native  of  the  %vest  coast  <^  Africa,  froa 
the  Niger  to  the  kimrdom  of  Benio. 

BAOL,  a  small  kingdom  of  western  Afnc*. 
between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  It  lies  sociib 
of  Cayor,  by  which  it  has  recently  been  coft- 
quered.     It  has  a  capital  of  the  tame 

BAPAUME,  a  strong  town  of  Fis 
ci-devant  French  Netherlands,  now  ir 
the  department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais  Foa 
thread  and  lawn  are  made  here.  De  \'iil<  oi 
V^auban  fortified  il  in  1641,  and  Fnnceobtattd 
the  cession  of  it  in  1659.  Situate  eighteen  nia 
south-east  of  Arras. 

BAPHE,  in  the  writings  of  the  ancmo^l 
word  used  to  express  that  fine  red  color  «A 
which  ihuy  illumiaat«d  the  capital  letters  ia» 
nus<.ripts,  at  the  beginning  ot  chapiecs.  Its 
also  called  by  some  encaiistom  sacn, 
others  coccus  and  cinnabaris.  It  was  a  v«y]| 
gant  color,  and  said  to  have  be«n  prepared  < 
purple  taken  from  the  murex,  and  some 
ingredients,  (t  was  called  encaustom,  iraBl 
resembling  the  fine  bright  red  used  in  encak 

BAPTyE,  in  antiquity,  an  efTenuDalc  niuf 
txio«is  kind  of  priests  of  the  goddess  CotyUo,* 
Athens ;  so  called  from  their  st.Ued  dipp)U{i  •< 
washings,  by  way  of  purtAcation;  their  rttc»H» 
performed  in  the  nigtii,  and  ooDsistei)  tlmtj^ 
lascivious  dances.  Eupolis  haviiif 
comedy  to  expose  them,  entitled  ciarrt^ 
tlirew  him  into  the  sea,  to  be  revvn^ed ;  aodj 
same  fate  is  also  said  to  have  be^lkn  Cr 
another  Athenian  poet,  who  itad  wntt«k&i 
against  the  Uapta',  under  Ihe  same  title, 
deduce  the  denomination  Baptae  fromtlMi 
tite  of  dyeing  and  paintin>r  t. 
ally  their  eyebrows,  and  ofb« 
of  their  deity,  with  the  pan*.^ 
of  women.  J u venal  describes  lliem  is  tkM I 
Stat.  ii.  ver.  91. 

BAPTES,  in  natural  history,  •  nazat[ 
by  the  ancients  to  a  fossiit;  sulvtance  imhI 
niedicine;   they  have  left  us  but  very  ikrt^ 
scriptions  of  it.     Pliny  only  telU  as,  Aai  t  < 
soft  and  of  an  ngreeable  smell.     Hence 
judges,  that  it  was  probably  ooa  of  thebri 

BAl^TISECULA,  in  botany,  a  name- 1 
some  authors  to  the  blue  cora-flower,  aO^} 
cyanus  or  blue-bottle. 

BaPTISIA,  in  botany,  a  gtnav  of 
class,  decandria ;  order,  mooogynia.    Tlil( 
eric  character  is  :  cal.  semi  foor-Avcfid, ' 
ate  :  coa.  papilionaceous,  petab  tiaarlj  i 
length:  VEXttLUM  reflected  laterally:  STS 
ciduous;  legume  vcnlrnKsc.  nedicdhse, 
seeded. — Horl.  K«w.     i  ^claadft 

to  poda]yria,acd  coiktai;  -^pccMa. 
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"A  Deriveo  from  ttie  Gr./3airr« 
j^».  I  nud  /3ajmi«.  The  primary 
B^  «.  1  meaning  is  to  ilip,  to  plunge. 
Kit,  \  to  immerge.  Protestant  Chris- 
■  r  tians  use  it  strictly  m  its  pri- 
BftT,  mary  »ea«,  or  witli  greater 
r'lCAl,  lutitude  of  rapaning,  accord- 
tftTiox.  j  iiv?  to  their  resp<Mrtive  tenets, 
kt  of  the  nie  of  baptism,  as  an  ordi- 
P^Mianity.  It  is  sometimes  employed 
ff  to  express  orerwh'ilmxng  sorrows ; 
Bg  of  the  earth  by  the  d*?w4  of  heaven ; 
«red  influences  of  the  spirit  of  God  in 
the  heart. 

,  itftimm  to  be  hoftimd  wttft,  ud  boir  km 
1 191  it  be  »i3Coa|iiUbed.  Luke. 

imf  vilhout  prniien««  of  hi*  old 
Buk   a{  bafihimt,   but  not   tho 
ei  hit   ttiuifr*.   tii   b«  have 
Ckanttr.   The  Perxma  T<tU* 
Speak,  my  Lord  ; 
',  BcCe,  and  believe  in  heart, 

it  in  your  coascteuce  iraih'd 
baptitm.  Skalupeart, 

virtue  to  oiira4      Hi*  last  action 
his  baptising  «ith  blood  ;  his 
'ion  «it)i  water:   both  of  them 
ih«ir  lint. 

HallU  Conttmpintknu. 
by  vater,  aod  that  prctcnpt  form 
churfh  of  Chritt  dolh  um. 

Hoolm. 
Ibrat  khali  l«ave  in  charKc, 
nationa  what  of  hiui  tliry  l''arn'd, 
alioa  ;  thris  who  shall  bclirve, 
\hm  proBoent  atrram,  thn  ti);n 
tkctt  frum  piill  of  tin  to  lifr. 
Id  ia  Btiul  prepar'd,  if  to  befal, 
iky  lika  that  whicli  the  lledeomer  died, 

li«t  Ibat  «c  am  Christians  :  that  wc  are 
aaiB*  44  the  floQ  of  floil,  and  baptited 
m  eaniity  with  un,  the  world,  and 

of  htptirm  WKi  «uppo««d  to  cciiUta 
daolata  »xp«atton  of  tin  ,'  and  the  tout  was 
ni4   to  111  oripnaJ  parity,   and  rnlillcd 
of  atamal  salYatioii .  Uibliom, 

Philoaopby,  haptU'd 
(ovaiMUi  of  ciKrtia)  lore, 
t,  isdeMi  ;  and,  vti^wiog  all  the  teea 
M  la  Mdiwn**  a  f^od  to  maa, 
B  Ua  jnittf  and  forfeit*  not  her  own. 

CovBcr'i  Talk. 
i  aahUat  thn  gniiuji  of  the  place: 
msli  the  air,  a  xrphyr  more  aereai, 
,  tis  Ilia  ;  and  if  je  trace 
:  ki*  aavvia  a  more  eloquent  icreco, 
r  b**n  iJm  frvthttcM  of  the  accne 
Ur  il*  raaJnest,  and  from  the  dry  dost 
y  life  m  mootent  lai-e  it  drau 
aauue'a  tapttmm, —  'ii«  to  him  jr  mu*t 
(or  tbie  anapmaion  of  di«^tt. 

Bjfnrn.  Chtldt  HarM. 

m  hm  been  define«l,  a  New  Testament 
t,  IMOtated  by  our  I^rd  Jesus  Chriirt, 
t<r  LlitiUmj  Mcrampnt  of  t!ie  fJcispel 
kMVWbmbv  its  >u1ijet.ts  are  admittea  as 
Nram  m  that   spiritual    society    of 


believers,  which  is  scripturally  denominated  the 
'  Church  of  Chnst,'  and  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  church  communion.  Tlie  dcrivatiou  of 
the  word  is  from  the  Greek  jia-irTti^u,  which  lile- 
nully  signifies  dipping  or  immersion,  but  is  oflen 
used  in  a  lower  sense  to  express  the  legal  ablu- 
tions and  washinjjs  of  the  ceremonial  law.  SeeHeb. 
ix.  10.  and  Mark  vii.8.  Baptism  i4  denominated 
or  described  by  various  ecclesiastical  writers,  in 
other  ways ;  it  is  sometimes  called  paliogeoesia, 
the  laver  of  regeneration,  aalus,  salvation ;  v^pa- 
yiC,  siintaculum  Domini,  or  signaculum  fidei,  the 
seal  of  faith  ;  m)'sterium,  mystery ;  sacramentura 
lidei,  the  sacrament  of  faiih,  kc.  Sometimes  it 
was  called  viaticum,  from  its  being  administereti 
to  departing  persons ;  sometimes  sacerdotium 
laiei,  the  by  priesthood^becanse  allowed  in  C3ae» 
of  necessity  to  be  conferred  by  laymen;  some- 
times the  Rteat  circumcision,  because  it  suc- 
ceeded in  the  room  of  circumcision,  and  was  to 
be  a  seal  of  tlie  Christian  covenant,  as  that  was 
the  seal  of  the  covenant  made  with  Abraliam.  As 
it  had  Christ  for  its  author,  it  was  anciently  styled 
Abipov  and  yapi9/ia  Ktiptov,  the  gift  uf  the  Lord  ; 
sometimes  simply  ^wpov,  by  way  of  eminence. 
And  as  it  made  men  members  of  the  church,  it 
had  the  title  of  TtXtiuxnci  and  TtXiii;,  the  conse- 
cration, and  consummation  ;  because  it  pave 
men  the  perfection  of  Christians,  and  a  right  to 
partake  of  the  To  Tikiiov,  which  was  the 
Lord's  Supper.  It  was  also  entitled  fivtiais  am! 
^*f  ayoyut,  the  initiation,  us  it  admitted  men  to 
all  tlie  sacred  rites  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Purification  by  water  seems  so  natural  an  em- 
blem to  express  mental  purification,  that  the  use 
of  it  has  prevailed  amongst  nations  who  were 
never  eidtghtened  by  revelation  ;  water  was  used 
ill  the  religious  ceremonies  botli  of  the  Egj-ptians 
and  Greeks;  and  (irotius  is  of  opinion  liiat  it 
oriRinated  at  the  time  of  tlie  deluge.  According 
to  Clemens,  Alexandrinus,  and  TerluUian,  puri- 
fication, by  water,  was  tlie  first  ceremony  per- 
formed at  initiation  into  tlie  Eleusinian  niyste^ 
ries,  which  were  derived  from  Egypt ;  and  llesy- 
chius  renders  the  word  v^pavo^,  or  the  waterer,  by 
o  ayvt^nic  rvv  EXft;9(vtwv,  the  priest  whose 
office  at  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  was  that  of  pu- 
rifying. 

The  Jews  are  said  by  many  vrriters,  to  have 
used  Kapiism  together  with  circumcision  and  sa- 
crifice in  the  admission  of  male  proselytes  :  all 
these  ceremonies,  according  to  the  s;inie  authors, 
liaving been  observed  in  their  own  admiMion  into 
coiveDant  with  the  Deity  at  Sinai,  when  tlr^-y 
washed  Iheir  clothes,  and  sanctified  themselves. 
See  Exod.  six.  10. — 14.  Tlie  female  proselyte 
was  admitted  by  baptism  and  sacrifice,  and  in 
cases  where  the  proselyte  had  children,  tlicy 
both  circumcised  and  baptised,  or  baptised  tliera 
only,  acGOrdinf;  to  their  sex.  The  baptism  of  a 
proselyte  was  what  they  called  melonyniically 
nis  regeneration,  or  '  new  btrtli.' 

The  conn«;xin«,  or  rather  the  similituife  be- 
tween Jcwi:ih  and  Christian  baptism  has  hern 
thus  exhibited  by  Dr.  Wall's  celebnted  treatise 
upon  the  latter  lostitutioo . 


'4yr; 


BAPTISM- 


1.  The  Jews  required  of  proselytes  a  renun- 
cialjon  of  idolatry,  and  to  believe  in  Jehovah. 

a.  The  Jews  interrogated  the  proselyte  while 
standing  in  the  water. 

3.  The  Jews  baptised  the  infant  children  of 
proselytes. 

4.  The  Jews  required  fot  an  infant  proselyte 
that  either  his  father,  or  the  chuich  of  the  place, 
or  three  grave  persons  should  answer  for  the 
cliild. 

5.  A  Jewish  proselyte  was  said  to  be  bom 
again,  when  baptised. 

6.  The  Jews  told  the  proselyte  that  be  was 
now  clean  and  holy. 

7.  The  Jews  declared  the  baptised  lobe  under 
the  win^s  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  or  Sheclunaii. 


8.  At  the  paschal  season,  the  Jews  baptised 
proselytes,  that  they  mi^ht  eat  the  passover, 

9.  The  Jews  had  their  proselytes  of  tiie  gale. 


The  above  statements  are  ingeniously  drawn 
from  the  writings  of  Maimonidcs  and  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud,  which  wa5  completed  at  the  close 
of  tlie  fifth  uentury,  and  of  course  afibrds  an  his- 
torical testimony  of  facts  existinj;  and  beHeved  in 
at  that  time.  Spencer,  who  is  fond  of  deriving  the 
rites  of  the  Jewish  religion  from  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Pagans,  lays  it  down  as  a  probable  sup- 
position, that  the  Jews  received  tlie  baptism  of 
proselytes  from  the  neighbouring  nations,  who 
were  wont  to  prepare  candidates  for  the  more 
sacred  functions  of  their  religion  by  a  solemn 
ablution  ;  that,  by  this  affinity  of  sacred  riles, 
they  might  draw  the  Gentiles  to  embrace  their 
religion,  and  that  the  proselytes  (in  gaining  of 
whom  they  were  extremely  diligent)  might  the 
more  easily  comply  with  the  transition  from 
Gentilism  to  Judaism.  In  confirmation  of  this 
opinion  be  observes,  first,  that  there  is  no  divine 
precept  for  the  baptism  of  proselytes,  God 
naring  enjoined  only  the  rite  of  circumcision 
for  the  admission  of  strangers  into  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion. Second  I V,  that,  amon^  foreign  nations, 
the*  Egyptians,  {"ersians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
others,  it  was  customary  that  those  who  were  to 
be  initiated  into  their  mysteries,  or  sacred  rites, 
should  be  first  puriBed  by  dipping  tlieir  whole 
body  in  water.  Tlial  leanied  wnler  add:^,  as  a 
farther  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  ihut  the  cup 
of  blessing  likewise,  ad<Ied  to  the  paschal  supper, 
seems  plamly  to  have  been  derived  from  a  pagan 
original:  for  the  Greekt,  at  their  feasts,  had  one 
cup,  called  iroriipiov  aya^v  faiftovof,  the  cup  of 
the  goo*!  demon  or  gud,  which  they  drank  at 
the  concluiiion  of  their  entertainment,  when  the 
tabl«  was  removed.  Since,  then,  a  rite  of  Gen- 
tile origin  was  added  to  one  of  the  Jewish  sacra- 
ments, viz.  the  passover,  there  can  be  no  absurdity 
in  supposing,  that  baptism,  which  was  added  to 
the  other  sacrament,  namely,  circumcision,  niit;ht 
be  derived  from  die  same  source.  In  the  last 
ph»«e,  he  observes,  that  Chnsi,  in  tlie  mstitutioa 


1 .  The  Christians  required  to  renouiMe 
devil,  and  all  his  works,  and  to  believe  la  tin 
Trinity, 

2.  The  Christians  put  interrogatories  u  ihi 
catechumen  was  about  to  enter  the  water,  vrta 
he  had  before  answered  in  the  congrttratiwi. 

3.  The  Christians  baptised  infanu. 

4.  The  Christians  obserred  a  uznilar  caslaitj 


5.  Our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles  call 
regeneration,  or  being  bom  .igain. 

6.  The  same  term  is  used  in  the  New  To 
raent :  the  baptised  Christians  art  called  I 
saints,  the  holy,  the  sanctified — sanctified  i 
the  Avashing  of  water. 

7.  Among  Chrisuans  this  wis  sliown  hfi 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  to  this  end  the  ' 
ing  on  of  hands  was  used,  a  custom, 
taken  from  the  Jewish  church. 

8.  The  Christians  at  Easter  administeitd  1 
tism  in  a  solemn  manner. 

9.  The  Christians  bad  their  catechiUDCB^j 
compeientcs. 

of  his  sacmments,  \na\d  a  peculiar  retz»nl^t0 1 
rites  which  were  borrowed  from  the  ' 
for,  rejecting  circumcision  and  the  paschal  i 
he  adopted  into  his  religion  baptism 
sacred  cup ;  tlius  preparmu  the  w^jr  fee  i 
conversion  and  reception  of  Uie  Geoiiks  iohrl 
church. 

Some  able    critics,   bowever*  who 
the  general  cooclusioos   of   tlie  Baptists 
this    subject^    agree    with   tliera   in 
tiiese  allei^ed  proofs  of  the  connexion 
the    Christian    institute   and    Jewish 
baptism.    The  learned  Owen  says  : — *' 
iiion  nf  some  learned  men,  about  the  I 
of  a  Jewish  baptismal  rile  (x\? 
not  then  exist),  by  the  Lord  .  tf 

his  disciples,  is  d&stitule  of  all  , 
in  bis  exercitations  on  tlie  epistle  to  the  I 
brews,  Exercital.  xiv.  '  Fmm  fl'i»  l.«tta 
porary  institution  (the  wus,!  . 
commanded  upon  tlie  Israelii' 
they  had  many  granted  to  lliem  m  th« ' 
uess,  before  the  giving  of  the  law,  lh< 
have  formed  a  baptism  lor  tlioae  that  rvSati 
their  synagogue  ;  a  fancy  too  gncdily 
by  some  Christian  writers,  who  w<.tuld  hawj 
holy  ordinance  of  the  Church's  buprisn  to] 
derived  from  thence.  But  this  watluz>gi/r 
clothes,  not  of  their  bodi^,  was 
never  repeated  ;  neither  is  ihr—  •  '*-  rtj'gll 
such  baptism  or  washing  req 
lyte,  eitner  man  or  woman,  v 
their  admission  are  strictly  laid  dOfWB.  ]flt^ 
there  the  least  footsteps  of  any  web  \ 
the  Jews  until  after  the  days  of  Joim  the  I 
of  whom  It  was  first  liiken  up  by 
mishnical  Rabbins.'  Jennin)^  in  his  Jf*t 
Antiquities,  (vol.  I.  p.  134,  H.)  a  mwk 
mended  by  tlie  bisliop  of  Lincoln,  and 
the  tint  cbss  of  tiiose  which  eroy 
ought  to  possess;  say*  it  ia  moraJ  ' 
took  the   liint  of   protelyt^-bsptan 
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aiker  oar  Sarioui's  time,  than  that  he 
hu  bqptixm  from  iheir's;  which,  when- 
jfer  it  came  into  prettier,  was  one  of  those  atltli- 
10  t]»e  law  of  God,  which  he  sevHrt- ly  con- 
There  wants  more  evidence  of  its  Iwing 
ancient  ai  our  Saviour's  time,  than  I  appre- 
c«n  be  produced,  to  ground  any  argument 
it  in  relation  to  Christian  baptism.     We 
di«ni3S  this  form  of  the  adini&vion  of 
l^tes,  as   uncertain.'     And    Dr.   Lanliicr, 
,  »oL  V,  p.  501,  2. ;    *  I  pay  no  repuni  to 
j/kil  ihr  later  Jewish  Uabbins  say  of  the  method 
|(  iTiitMiing   proscJytes,   by  circumcision,  bap- 
j^Ukd  tarrificc ;  who  have  made  void  not  only 
^■■■1  (with  which  our  Lord  often  charged 
^Eb  >Utt}i.  XV.  1 — 9,  Mark  vii.  1—13,  and 
jftfr])lace«),  but  also  the  ritual  part  of  the  law 
fOod.    Indeed,  they  had  corrupted  tlie  Mosaic 
Buliw  ouxnlK'fUss  additions,  before  the  coming 
wr  Sawioar.    As  appears  from  the  text  of  St. 
btk  )iut  rrierred  to.    Nor  have  they  ceased  to 
1 1^  like  iince. 

'  I  tiimi,  as  l>ef(>re  said,  that  women  were  first 
f^ti  under  llie  evangelical  disncnsation.  I 
nl«o '•t  ..'.i-..  .r,^  tjiat  ourblesseu  Lord's  fore- 
nnrr  i'>e  of  baptism  as  an  initialing 

i^n.  iiierefure    he    was    called   the 

^  itrritfrifc-  Matlh.  iii.  1,  and  in  many 

r*     ,  NoramlsinKularm  tliis  opinion.' 

^NIllMiilIekced  Jewish  ordinance,  as  Jen- 
ppi ohvrved,  some  sects  infer,  that  under 
iCIntiAb  dispensation  baptism  is  only  to  be 
■■ifltflldto  converts  from  Judaism,  Mahom> 
■Ittam,  paganism,  or  some  oilier  rt^ligion,  and 
iMir  deKrndonts  bom  before  their  conversion 
idk;it9>n.  but  to  none  bom  after,  Mr.  Endyn, 
pniculmr,  (I'reviotis  (iueslion  to  several 
^mbr—  '  ^■-'  d  and  Invalid  liaptiim),  in- 
<  lacnt  aji^nst  die  conslaitt  and 
i"'^  n   of  infant  baptism.     And 

P  rids  ground  on  this  their  prin- 

rejccting  baptism  with  water 
^amai  washing;.'  See  Mr.  Gnmey's  late 
M  of  ilt«  *  Peculiahbes  of  Friends,  p.  (^1^ 


Hm  laptiam  of  John  luturally  presses  upon 

raoisMMnitiim  at  the  commencement  of  every 

itipMitbt*  subject.     Its  divine  original  is 

Tohn  1  and  33,  and  its  object 

►  .  way  for  the  Messiah  by  call- 

fcl«g'  ion  to  him  and  preaching  the 

Hpi  aice.    The  Jews  seem  to  nave 

P^*  iim  at  the  coimng  of  the 

P  iy  express  little  surprise 

••  ,   -11  itjelf,  but  ratlier  qucs- 

V  .    of  John    to   administer   it. 

\r,  ^'U  tlien  if  thou  be  not  Christ, 

Mpr  l-iisA,  Wit  tlie  prophet?'  John  unifonnly 
Vntiinony  to  the  more  glorious  person  and 
P*  of  th«  .'Viessiah ;  '  J  iiidce<l,'  saio  he,  '  bap- 
\  ynti  with  water;  but  there  standcth  one 
F  whom  ye  know   not,  he  shall  bap- 

•f  :>  ll»t    lloly  Ghost  and  with  fire:' 

i[il]r  to  the  nature  of  his  mission,  he 
'iImrd  that  Ins  baptism  was  of  no  more 
Ike  eatmtce  of  tl»c  huter  upon  his 
'  miatffiY;  *  lie  must  increase,  but  I  must 
»:'  *  I  Koow  him  not  but  Uial  he  should 
mantftst  to  lintel ;  ihetefore  am  I  come 


baptising  wid>  water';*  and  the  whole  of  his 
ministry  received  a  perfect  accom]>lishment, 
when.  ami<)st  the  admiring  multitudes,  assembled 
on  occasion  of  his  buplising  his  great  successor, 
there  came  a  voice  from  heaven,  Kiyiiig,  •  tliis  is 
my  beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased, 
hear  ve  bim.'  The  cause  of  Christian  uaptism 
has  frequently  been  advocated,  and,  as  some 
have  thought,  illustrated,  from  t}ie  baptism  of 
John;  but  John,  according  to  the  scriptures,  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  member  of  the  Old  Teaia> 
ment  church,  agreeably  to  our  Lor I's  language 
'  the  least  in  the  kuigdom  of  heaven  is  greater 
than  he.'  The  nalure  and  oViligation  of  baptism 
as  a  Christian  ordinance,  is  to  be  piac^  on  dif 
ferent  and  on  better  grounds. 

1 .  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  origi- 
nal institution  of  this  sacrament  by  our  Lord 
himself,  as  a  means  of  admission  into  his  chunh. 
lie  gave  the  universal  commission  to  tlie  dis- 
ciples after  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  •  Co 
ye  and  teach  all  nations,  baptising  them  in  tlie 
name  of  the  FaUier,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
lloly  Ghost,  lie  that  believeth  and  is  bapli.ted 
shall  be  saved,  he  that  iM^lieveth  not  sh.ill  be 
damned,'  Mark,  xvi,  15,  16.  As  a  s.icniinent  of 
initiation,  Viaptism,  according  to  the  majority  of 
writers  on  this  subject,  corresponds  witli  circum- 
cision in  the  Jewish  establishment,  I'Ciitg  the 
badge  of  distinction  bitween  die  church  and  llie 
world.  Tlie  analogy  between  these  two  ordi- 
nances appeared  so  forcible  to  the  church  in  the 
time  of  St,  Cyprian,  that  his  opinion  was  request- 
ed upon  the  point,  whellier  baptism  ought  not  to 
be  delayed  till  the  eightli  day  after  tJie  birth 
of  a  child,  in  order  tliat  the  resemblance  between 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  sacraments  might  be 
more  perfectly  exhibited.  Gregory  Naziamten 
was  an  advocate  for  the  eighth  day.  Cir- 
cumcision has  been  considered,  from  a  very 
remote  period,  as  a  type  of  baptism,  and  those 
arguments  in  behalf  oi  infant  baptism  have  been 
deemed  valid,  which  are  drawn  from  the  prac- 
tice of  circumcision  under  tlie  ceremonial  law. 
St.  Paul  himself  appears  to  teach  the  analogy 
of  the  two  ordinancea  in  the  following  lan.;uagi-, 
found  in  Col.  ii.  11.  'In  whom  ye  are  circum- 
cised with  the  circumcision  made  without  hauds^ 
in  putting  crff  tlie  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by 
the  circumcision  of  Christ  (or  Christian  buptism), 
buried  with  him  in  baptism.' 

That  baptism  must  be  received  by  all  believers, 
is  evident  from  the  very  language  of  the  oriv-lual 
iostitate,  '  he  that  Ijelicvelh  and  is  bapliswl  shall 
be  save4,'  and  so  strongly  did  the  eaily  fath^-ra 
feel  the  necessity  of  it,  that  they  frequently  ex- 
pressed their  doubts  as  to  tJie  taf*'ty  of  infants 
who  died  in  an  unbaptised  state.  \\  ht-ther  it  b« 
possible  for  a  man  to  be  saved  in  an  unbaptiiced 
condition  the  church  of  England  uowIkta 
decides ;  but  the  scriptures  have  been  thought  tn 
lean  to  the  side  of  absolute  necc-ssity,  in  our 
Lord's  words  to  Nicodcmus,  Joiiii,  iii,  5, 
♦  Verily,  verily,  I  s;iy  unto  thee,  except  .1  man 
he  bom  again  of  water  and  of  the  spint,  he  can- 
not enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.'  Hie  fathers 
generally  supposed  this  intended  to  express  iliii> 
absolute  necessity  of  baptiso  :  the  former  nan  of 
the  verse  evidently  alluaiag  to  the  uulward  furm 
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of  administiation  by  water;  ihe  latter,  to  the  tob- 
sistance  of  an  inward  j^race  by  ihe  spinl  of  Go«J ; 
constitutinp,  in  reality,  tlial  regeneration  of  the 
mind  of  which  the  outward  regenerative  rite  is 
an  imperfect  representation.  Hooker's  language 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  exterior  ordinance  us, 
*  If  Christ  himself,  which  giveih  salvation,  do 
require  baptism  it  is  not  for  us,  that  look  forsal- 
valiou,  to  sound  and  examine  him  whether 
unhaptised  men  may  be  saved,  but  seriously  to 
do  vriial  is  required,  ?ind  relifjiously  lo  fear  tlie 
danger  which  may  prow  by  the  want  thereof.' 

2.  Tlie  second  thing  worthy  of  consideration 
is  the  proper  subjects  to  whom  baptism  may 
be  administered. 

The  church  of  England  admits,  equally,  to  the 
sacran:ent  persons  of  both  sexes,  adults  or  chil- 
dren. Considerable  opposition  of  opinion,  never- 
theless, prevails  at  present,  with  respect  to  the 
validity  of  infant  baptism  and  its  benefits;  for 
ait  historical  sketch  of  the  ceremony,  see  Pxvo- 
ivM-Tiyr.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  our  present 
enquiry  to  observe,  that  there  is  no  church  in 
the  world,  the  Baptist  excepted,  that  does  not 
admit  of  infant  baptism,  and  that  the  question 
was  never  aifitated  upon  any  considerable  scale  un- 
til the  period  of  the  reformation.  The  service  found 
in  the  Common  Prayer  for  the  baptism  of  such 
us  arc  of  riper  years,  was  added  at  the  review  on 
Ihe  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  consequence  of 
the  growth  of  Anabaptists,  who  had  become  so 
numerous  in  the  preceding  century,  that  it  was 
n«rc9sary  to  have  a  form  fitted  for  their  service. 

Clinical  Uaptisu,  which  was  used  in  llie 
Inni  ccniiirics  of  the  christian  era,  was  baptism 
administered  to  n  person  on  his  death-bed;  of 
which  custom,  mention  is  made  by  Cyprian  and 
Kiukibiui,  by  Kpiphanius  in  lieres.  Cenntli,  and 
by  othor  writers  of  tlie  fourtli  and  fifth  centuries. 
Tit  a  COM  where  a  beatlien  in  his  last  sickness, 
wu  converted  to  the  Christian  religion,  such  a 
b«ptiun  became  necessary.  But,  in  consequence 
of  the  tuperstiiiuus  notion  that  baptism  alone 
Wkshcd  away  all  the  tins  of  the  past  life,  many 
fviTions  ddaycd  the  consideration  of  Christianity 
till  their  hist  momenta,  intending  just  at  that  cri- 
sis to  iiiuke  uto  of  baptism,  and  thus  die  in  the 
hojw)  of  heaven.  Gregory  S'yssen,  Chrysostom, 
Nuianicn,  and  other  fathers  of  tlie  church, 
inveighed   ugtuiiit   thi<)   delusion    in    the    most 

fmwcrful  liin(;u:iKe.  The  two  most  remarkable 
nstnncrs  of  the  superstition  alluded  to,  are 
found  iti  the  emperor  Constantine  and  his  son 
Constantiiix,  who  wore  both  baptised  on  their 
death-beds.  Uul,  since  in  all  cases  the  sincerity 
of  dcMlh-h«(l  rcli;;iun  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful, 
it  Wtt*  d«croe«l  OY  th«  council  of  Neocesarca, 
A.  O-  3A0,  aud  of  Laodicea,  363,  that  no  clinic 
should  ever  be  admitted  to  tlie  order  of  presbyter. 

3.  Tlio  third  tnquiiy  on  this  subject  respects 
the  pertcnft  in  whom  is  vested  the  office  of  ad- 
ininixtcrinu  t'  'nt,  Tlio  right  of  bap- 
liunt;  hai  i  <  en  committed  to  the 
cleryfy  "fall  •  s?.  It  belongs  to  bishops 
jnd  prr*byti  i  of  their  otfice,  althougn, 
fioin  the  ex.iiM,..  u»  rialip,  it  appear.s  that  dea- 
.'oMi  have  a  divine  authority  for  performing  it, 
IMriiaps  equal  to  eitlicr  of  t\ie  two  lonner.  In 
our  wtabtished  church  deacons  are  empowered 


to  brtptisp  onlf  in  fha  aKscnce  of  Ac 

1  ont  of  respMK 
niffenent  Cfoam 
appeal  to  tuve  teen  L.  r'lthets  iipaBAr 

sabject  of  by-baptism  i  a<loiit»afaB 

to  admmister  it  in  cases  oi  urgent  ttecemtyx  ^ 
same  seottmeizt  was  expressed  by  St.  JamL 
and  by  the  council  of  F'■^--^  \.  D.  3W,  U- 
vin  also  coniiesaes  the  ..  f  ihe  opioai— 

Inst.  I.  iv.  c.  XY.  sec.  -^.     ^^-,^  h 
the  contrary  notion,   and  the  aposi 
c.  t.  1,  iv.,  ibtbids  laymen  to  l-iririse. 
erer  one  thing  to  di-.  .lit  of  a 

to  baptise,  and  another  .  ay  the 

validity  of  a  sacrament  so  adinini^ieKd, 
since  sereial  of  the  ancient  Others 
validity  of  the  ordinance  even  when  ad 
by  women.     Baptism  by  laymen  is  at 
unknown  in  our  national  church,  u  nuj 
theless  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to 
some  of  the  ancient  cunons  upon  the 
made  in  England  by  the  Pope's  <leIeeatB^ 
the  thirteenth  century.     In  the  corisD 
Edmund,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  A.  D  fi 
2C  Hen.  III.,  there  is  this  di".  <i  -■  — Mot* 
terrofretsacetdoslaicumdili.  .a 

sitate  baptizareret  puerum ;    .  t, 

quid  fecerit.      Et  si  diligenti  pr«cedeate 
sitiooe  hcxk  sibi  Ade  plen&,  invenint  laicoa 
tinct^  et  in  formi  ecclesise  baplixaja 
Latino,  sive  in  Gollico,  sive  in  Anftico, 
factum.     Si  veri^  baptizatus  faent  puer, 
prccedentta  et  subsequentia  mersioaeta 
tur  vel  suppleantur  4  sacerdote.'    '  W 
man  has,  upon  urgent  necessity,  bapi 
the  priest  shall  enquire  diligently  with 
and  acts  it  was  performed,  and  if 
enquiry  he  find,  and  is  well 
layman    did   distinctly,   aod'accoi 
forms  of  the  church,  whether  in  " 
or  English,  baptise  the  child,  lie 
the  proceeding :  but  in  this  case  the  n 
ing  and  following  the  immersion  shall 
by  a  priest.'     By   anothex  coostitui 
same  archbishop,  order  was  given,  dat 
of  child-birth  the  attendants  should  hm 
ready  at  hand  to  baptise  the  i-hild  if 
required.    The   Icganiine  consntulions 
the  year  following  gave 
be  instructed  how  to  1  >ci 

enforced  by  the  constituiou  ui  t.>tobaar 
legate,  in  1260.     It  would  periapt, 
circumstances,  be  difiir- i'  <-    '■"■■i^t 
whether  tliis  earnest  ^ 
child  dying  unbaptisei  fle<:t 

plorable  superstition,  or  a  ; 
the  part  of  the  clergy,  but  cv 
ance  arose  from  ignorance  on  the  |Mit 
people.      It  is  also  certain,  that  in 
of  these  instilutiorks  bttptimn  bfctinc 
valcQl,  for  we  find  a  ronnitatioo  of 
Peccham,  in  a  pTn .  ^odheldit 

in  1279,  enjointn;:  m  bv  tayM* 

not  1^  repeated  ;  aim^  m  <.L\tt9  whci«  il 
doublftil,  whether  the  child  bad  bcca 
not  ii).it  the  fom  should  be  used, 
^reserved  in  our  Utnr)^.    '  If  iKoa  aft 
bripiiscd,  I  bantisi!  thiec  tec.'     lo  ih* 
Edward  VI.  thete  b  laterual  evi 
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'  ^^iptisin  was  intetuled  for  the  use 

il  as  ilie  cterc^,  at  least  in  casea 

In  thf  axlicici  drawn  up  by 

A.D.  1575,  the  twelfth  takes 

which  had  frequently  arisen; 

the  form  of  private    baptism 

i^terod  by  lajtuen  or  no.    The 

ileciiled  in  tKe  ne^auve;  but   this 

^^b   exisiin^  in  the  Sis.,  was  nercr 

1  the  question  still  remained  till  the 

I  Hampton  Court,  which  look  place 

year   of  the    reign    of  .James    I., 

■rm  itself  was  so  altered  sis  to  ex- 

jitism  altogether     Upon  tl>e  whole, 

(i-ais  'that  lay  baptism  is  now  ex- 

I'l,.  rhiirrh  of  England,  there  exist- 

.  bot  that  the  church  does 

ri  is  no  baptism.' 

itqujry  is,  what  facts  go  to  con- 

ITiese,  with  reference  to   the 

ration  of  it,  are  two;  namely, 

•i  water,  and  the  using  of  the 

wordi  uf  institution — '  I  baptise  thee  in 

unc  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 

ly  Gho«t,' 

Baptists  consider  that  it  is  an  essential 
>f  baptism  that  the  lubject  should  be  ap- 
t»lfae  wiier  and  immersed  in  it,  for  which 
»  mi.,.)  nf  iKr-m  abstain  from  Christian  corn- 
other  churches,  consider- 
,  !  [)er»orvs.  It  is  certain  tltat 
inenJ  meanmi;  of  the  word  baptism  is  im- 
MD,  which  u  further  confirmed  by  the  prac- 
faicfttie ancient  churcli ;  but  whether  immersion 
lltial  to  the  constitution  of  the  ordiuunce, 
our  opinion  a  separate  enquiry.  The 
ncboe  of  iprinklmg  in  tome  cases  was  adopted, 
id  or«D  Hutilied  by  all  the  parties,  as  in  the 
Mbb  o«  sick  persons  and  weak  children.  It 
Im  that  baptism  is  valid  where  immersion  is 
nidi  and  therefore  that  immersion  is  no 
iSal  part  of  it;  besides  which,  there  is  a 
I  probability  that  in  the  baptism  of  the 
\  Acts  xri.  33,  immersion  was  not  resorted 
k  WUh  mpect  to  the  practice  of  our  estab- 
*  dmttli,  dipping  appears  to  have  been  the 

eilf  aofd  established  mode,  and  was  general  at 
Jtcfennaboii;  bttt,  in  1644,  when  the  Presby- 
hai  kad  ttie  aseeodancy,  the  original  practice 
A*  dmrdi  began  to  decline,  and,  after  several 
VBtka  bad  ektpwd,  the  present  mode  became 
ftrtnaL  It  contriboted  not  a  little  to  the 
iarar«prinkling,  that  daring  the  bloody  reign 
qwra  Mary,  many  of  our  Protesunt  divines, 
mm  bte  Gensany  and  Swinetland,  and  re- 
■ncwhtii  queen  Eliiabcth  came  to  tJie  crown, 
ngM  back  with  them  a  great  xeal  for  the  pro- 
's beyond  sea,  where  they  liad 
kl  ^aHutnd  and  received;  and  liaving  ob- 
,  that  at  Geneva  and  some  other  places, 
■  was  odroinistered  by  sprinkling,  they 
■nd  the  same  practice  into  the  churches 

OmmnX:  m^I  to  a  valid  baptism,  is 

t  blw  ft'i  'in  the  name  ol  the  Fa- 

el  tti<~N  1  lie  Holy  Gho^u'     A 

101  tbus  'if  or  ailroinistered 

ttttt,  ihcriiiiTvii  ni  Kn'^land  considers 
B,  and  srotild  insist  on  a  proper  sub- 


mission to  the  siorament.  But  sundry  passages 
occur  in  the  new  testament  which  relate  to  the 
administering  of  baptism  in  llie  name  of  Christ 
alone,  a*  Acts  ii.  38;  viii.  IG;  xx.  48;  xix.  5 ; 
Horn.  vi.  3;  Gal.  iii.  27;  accordingly  in  St. 
Basil's  lime,  the  question  was  agitated,  and  some 
contended  that  baptism  ought  to  be  thus  adminis- 
tered. But  bein^  baptised  in  tlie  aime  of  Christ 
implies  being  baptised  '  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
fcc'  because  these  were  points  in  which  all  cate- 
chumens were  instrutted.and  in  which  every  bap- 
tised Christian  was  supposed  lobe  estalilisKed. 

The  followinic  illustration  of  diis  subject,  Likm 
from  Dr.  Lightfoot's  lliirmony  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, Acts  ii.,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  'Three  thousand  converted  are  baptised 
in  the  name  of  the  I/>nl  Jesus,'  verse  3f<,  which 
no  whit  di.sagreeth  from  the  command, '  Baptise 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  ftitd  of  the  Son,  tec. 
Matt.  XX viii.  19.  For  the  form  of  baptism  in 
these  first  days  of  the  gospel,  of  which  tlie  >fe^v 
Testament  giveth  the  story,  may  be  considered 
under  a  threefold  ctmdition.  1 .  John  the  Bap- 
tist baptised  in  the  name  of  Messias,  or  Christ 
ttmt  was  then  ready  to  come,  Imt  that  Jesus  of 
Naiareth  was  he,  he  bmself  know  not  till  he  had 
run  a  good  part  of  his  course,  John,  i.  31,  32. 
The  disciples  baptising  the  Jews,  baptised  them 
in  the  name  of  Jesus,  upon  this  reason,  because 
the  Rreat  point  of  ojntroversy  then  in  the  nation 
about  Messias  was,  whether  Jesus  of  N:i7.arcth 
were  he  or  no.  All  die  nations  acknowledged 
a  Meisias,  but  the  most  of  them  abominated  that 
Jesus  of  Naiurpth  should  be  thought  to  be  he^ 
therefore  those  dial  by  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel came  to  acknowledge  him  to  be  Mcssias, 
were  now  baptised  in  his  name  as  the  critical 
badge  of  their  embracing  the  true  Messias.  But 
3d,  where  the  question  was  not  on  foot,  they 
baptised  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  uf  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  GhosL  And  so  that  bap- 
tiling  in  the  najnc  of  Jesus  was  for  a  season  for 
the  settling  of  the  evidence  of  his  being  Mes<<ias, 
and  when  that  was  thoroughly  cst^iblished,  llien 
it  was  used  no  more ;  but  baptism  was  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  &c.  Of  the 
same  cognizance  were  those  extraordinary  gifts 
of  tlie  spirit  evidences  of  Jesus  his  being  tlie 
Messias,  and  means  of  conveying  the  gospel 
through  the  world,  and  when  both  these  were 
well  established,  then  those  gifts  ceased  forever.' 
See  also  his  sermon  ou  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  where  it 
is  proved  that  John  baptized  in  the  name  of  Mos- 
sias  now  coming. 

According  to  the  general  (entimei)t  among 
Christians  this  sacrament  can  be  received  but  once, 
tlios  expressed  in  the  Nicene  creed,  *  I  believe  ui 
one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins.'  The  cases 
mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  history  to  the  con- 
trary, are  derived  from  the  re-baptising  of  per- 
sons who  had  been  baptised  by  heretics,  tlie 
validity  of  which  the  orthodox,  or  |>arty  baptising, 
denied  and  said  that  it  was  no  baptism,  lite 
■tabject  was  therefore  in  tbooe  cases  considered 
as  an  unbaptised  person. 

5.  Our  next  object  will  be  to  illuslrate  tlie 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  baptism.  In  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  church,  there  was  no  aiatcd 
time  or  place  for  the  reception  of  baptism.  After* 
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The  Greek 

10  the  nte  of 

:  by  complete 

arch  of  England. 
iptism  among  us 
r<  .1  particular  de- 
rail one  or  two  of  llie 
etween  the  form,  :u  it 
kini;  Edward,  and  tliut 
lYayer  Book  at  present. 
;  tlic  water  did  not  make 
king  Fxlward's  liturgy,  :i5 
,  because  the  water  in  tbe 
GODsecmted  but  once  a 
[  tikewue  itself  was  somethintr 
[aowoaed;  and  was  introduced 
er;  that  Jesus  Christ,  upon 
I  was  baptised )f  the  Holy  Ghost 
;  Ae  likeness  of  a  dove,  would  send 
'  Holy  Spirit,  to  sanctify  tlie  foun- 
»hicn  prayer  was  afterwards 
IMCOod  Tvriew. — By  king  Edward's 
minister  is  to  dip  the  child  in  ti  e 
dipping  tlic  right  side ;  2diy, 
V,  dipping  tlie  face  toward  the 
immersion  waji  a  very  ancient 
Christian  church,  and  used  in 
Holy  Tnoity ;  though  some  later 
wu  done  to  represent  the  death, 
srrectioD  of  Christ,  together  with 
^continuance  in  the  grave.    After- 
persuading  tbe  people  tiiat  it 
that  the  three  persons  in  Uio 
ihtct  dtflierent  substances,  the  or- 
ftd  used  only  oue  single  immer- 
coRuuon  prayer  of  kmg 
child  was  baptised,  the  god. 
<hers  were  to  lay  tlieir  hands 
^ihe  minister  was  to  put  on  him  the 
It  cotntnonly  called  the  chrysonie, 
[Take  this  white  vesture,  as  a  tokeu 
^  which  by  God's  grace,  in  the 
''baptism,  is  given  unto  tlit-e; 
toy  thou  art  admonished,  »o 
to  give  thyself  to  innocence 
'this  transitory  life  thou  inay- 
>ol  tlie  life  everlasting.     Amen.' 
pronounced  llieM*  words,  he 
m^t  on  the  head,  saving, 
[flie  father  of  our   Lord  Jesus 
1  tliec  by  water  and 
ron  UQVu  ihve  rcioi»- 


of  all  thy  sins ;  may  he  vouchsafe  to  anoioi 

'.  widi  the  unction  of  his  lloly  Spirit,  and  bring 

Jt-e  to  the  inheriuncti  of  everlasting  life.  Amen.' 

Aiis  was  madifestly  done    iu  imitation  of  the 

practice  of  the  primitive  church. 

The  only  human  institutions  connected  with 
baptism  in  our  established  church,  at  present,  ara 
two,  namely,  spouiors  and  signing  with  the 
cross.  Sponsors,  or  godfathers,  called  in  ancient 
ecclesiastical  writings,  patrini,  and  dv<itox'>*t  or 
su»ceptores,  arc  mentioned  a^i  early  as  Tertullian. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  A.  1).  412,  mcotkina  the 
susceptor  as  saying  Araen  for  the  child  baptised. 
It  is  also  evident  that  in  the  second  century  there 
were  attendants  upon  the  children  to  be  baptised, 
whose  distinct  o^ce  was  to  receive  them  from 
tlie  priest,  and  who,  it  is  highly  probable,  an> 
swcred  for  them  at  the  font ;  but  ilial  the  prac- 
tice was  not  used  in  tlia  days  of  the  apostles  is 
evident,  since  it  i*  not  tnenlione«l  by  Justin 
Martyr-  The  sign  of  the  cross  is  a  ceremony 
against  which  much  censure  has  been  levelled. 
It  was  u!ied  as  early  as  Uie  third  century,  and, 
akliout^h  many  elTort^  were  made  at  Uie  reforma- 
tion to  abulisli  it,  iiiis  been  carefully  preserved. 

Other  customs,  however,  have  by  different 
churches,  and  in  dilTerent  ages,  been  introduced 
into  the  celebration  of  lliis  sacrament,  which  are 
now  totally  disused,  or  retained  only  in  the 
church  of  Home.  They  may  be  cuumeraled  in 
the  following  order :  1.  Trine  immersion,  already 
alluded  to,  Uie  practice  of  which  commenced 
about  tilt'  opening  of  the  fourth  century.  Al, 
though  prescribed  in  tlie  Enijlisli  church  by  the 
prayer-lxjok,  2  of  Edward  \'I.,  this  form  was 
afterwards  omitted.  2.  Chrism,  or  unction,  as 
nij'iuioned  by  Tertulliau,  Cyprian,  Cynl,  mid 
Chrysostom.  It  was  performed  with  plain  oil 
before  baptism,  and  with  unguent  afterwards. 
3.  Tertullian  mentions  the  practice  of  giving 
milk  and  honey  to  persons  after  baptism.  This 
ceremony,  which  after  a  few  centunes  was  dis- 
continued, has  been  derived  by  some  teamed 
men  from  the  Jewish  customs  at  proselyte  bap- 
tism. 4.  Exorcism,  or  putting  the  baptued  per^ 
son  upon  his  oath,  and  declaring  to  }um  hb 
obUgation  to  renounce  sin,  was  used  in  the 
fouith  century.  This  ceremony  abounds  with 
corrupuon  in  the  church  of  Home.  5.  Candles 
lighted  after  baptism,  and  placed  m  the  hands  of 
the  person  baptised,  ;u  an  emblem  of  the  illuini- 
natioD  of  the  spirit,  was  a  ceremony  used  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century.  6.  Tlie  cnrisoro,  so 
called  ui  the  English  church,  was  a  white  gar- 
ment or  surplice,  put  on  immediately  after  bap- 
tism. 7.  F.asier  and  Fenlecost  were  considered 
solemn  limes  for  tlie  administration  of  baptism, 
OS  early  as  the  second  and  third  centunes. 
B.  Salt  was  not  given  to  tlie  baptised  till  tlie 
cighlli  cfiitury ;  nor,  9.  Tbe  ears  touched  widi 
spittle  till  the  ninth. 

6.  Our  Sixth  object  will  be  to  exhibit  some  of 
the  moit  popular  heresies  which  have  prevailed 
at  diflcrt'ot  periods  rcs|>*'cting  baptism  These 
arose  chieHy  lu  the  second  and  three  following; 
centuries.  1.  In  the  Kcond  century  Marcioa 
ptiniiltLd  wuiiicn  to  baptise  ;  aSinned  diat  none 
lull  virgins,  widows,  or  celibates,  were  tit  sul>> 
jtcU  fut  bapljkiu ;  and  alluw«U  bapli»Ri  lu  hi 
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repealed  innce.  The  Montanists  baptised  the 
deui.  The  Valentinians,  instead  of  baptising  in 
the  name  of  the  Fatlier,  &c.  used  a  mystical  form 
in  the  name  of  tlie  Unknown  Kalher  of  all  things, 
in  (he  Truth  the  Motl.cr  of  all  things,  in  him 
thai  came  down  on  Jesus,  in  the  union  and  re- 
demption and  communion  of  powers  Instead 
of  using  water  they  poured  a  mixture  of  oil  and 
water  on  the  head,  after  which  they  anointed  tlie 
persons  so  baptised^  2.  In  the  third  ctnlury 
arose  the  heresy  of  the  Manichees,  who  affirmed 
that  baptism  by  water  was  not  neceKsary  to  sal- 
vation, and  accordingly  neglected  it,  3,  The 
fourth  century  was  remarkable  for  tlie  heresy  of 
Ariiis,  who  baptised  in  the  name  of  the  Sou  only. 
4.  Pelagius,  in  the  fiflh  century,  affirmed  that 
infanbi  were  baptised  for  otlier  reasons,  and  not 
because  of  orii^inal  sin. 

7.  Several  laws  have  passed  in  different  ages 
for  enforcing  and  restricting  hapti.sm.  In  the 
ancient  church,  baptism  wii3  lre<iuenlly  con- 
ferred on  Jews  by  violence ;  but  the  chufch 
never  seems  to  have  allowed  of  force  on  this 
occasion.  By  a  canon  of  the  fourth  council  of 
Toledo,  it  is  expressly  forbidden  to  baptise  any 
against  their  wills.  Tliat  whirh  look.i  most  like 
force'  in  this  case,  allowed  by  law,  were  two 
orders  of  Justinian  ;  one  of  which  ap[K>ints  tlie 
heathens,  and  the  pther  Samaritans,  to  he  bap- 
tised, with  their  wives  and  children  and  servants, 
under  pain  of  conliacation.  Dy  the  ancient  laws, 
baptism  was  not  to  be  conferred  on  imai^e-makers, 
atage-players,  gladiators,  aurigx  or  public  drivers, 
magicians,  or  even  strolling  beggnn,  till  they 
quitted  such  professions.  Slaves  were  not  al- 
lowed ihe  privilege  of  baptism  witliout  die  tes- 
timony and  coHiiCiil  of  their  masters ;  excepting 
ttie  slaves  of  Jew.s,  heathens,  and  heretics,  who 
were  not  only  admitted  to  baptism,  but,  in  con- 
sequence thereof,  had  their  freedom.  Vnssius 
has  a  Itamed  and  elaborate  work,  De  Uaptismo, 
wherein  he  accurately  discusses  all  tlie  questions 
concerning  baptism  according  to  the  doL trine  of 
the  niicients. 

8.  Bai'IJSM  for  Tut  DcADwa$  a  sort  of  vica- 
rious biiplism,  formerly  in  use,  where  a  person 
dying  without  banliam,  another  was  baptised  in 
his  stund.  St.  Chry&ostom  tella  us,  this  was 
praetisi'd  among  the  Marcioniies  with  a  great 
deal  of  ridiculous  ceremony.  After  any  catechu- 
men vos  ileud,  they  hid  a  living  man  under  the 
bed  of  ih^  deccised ;  llieu  coming  to  tlie  dead 
man,  they  asked  him,  whether  he  would  receive 
baptism  ?  and  he  m;d(ing  no  answer,  tlie  other 
unswere<l  for  him,  and  said,  hit  would  Ite  batv- 
ttsctl  in.  his  stead;  and  so  thi-y  bapli^d  the 
living  fur  the  dead.  1-Ipiphatiius  aissures  us,  die 
like  was  alM>  practised  among  the  ('oriiilLianA. 
T!  i  tiity  pretend  to  be  founded  on  the 
:i;  ii.»rity  ;  alleging  tliiit  text  for  it,  If 
tin-  Ml  ,j'.  i,>,'  not  at  all,  what  shall  they  do  who 
are  buptise<i  for  the  dtad  f  This  text,  iii(ie»-d, 
has  niveii  iKt;iH',yn  to  agreut  variety  ol  diH'ennt 
ftysti-inii  and  explications.  Itosius  eiiumcmlea  no 
less  than  lime  fliU'erent  0|iinKUi9  ainmig  divines 
concerning  ilie  xtiisc  of  the  phrase.  St.  Amiirone 
and  Wnlafred  Strabo  seem  clearly  of  opinion, 
lltat  Uie  apostle  had  respect  to  such  a  custon. 
llieu  lu  beutg;  and  sevec^  mudeiaa  are  of  Uiu 


same  opinion,  as  Barontus,  Jos.' 

tellus,  and  Grotius.     But  Bell        

Menochius,  and  several  other  IlonnM 
understand  it  of  the  baptism  «f  ten 
nance,  and  prayers,  whicn  the  living  m 
the  dead ;  and  thus  allege  it  as  a 
belief  of  purgatory  in  St.  Paal's 
protestant   divines    read    the   passage, 
into  deatli ;  and  illustrate  it  by  the  CDoi 
ticularly  the  words ' being  buried  ^^i 
baptism  into  death.'     Paul,  they  ny,  i 
the  resurrectjon  by  that  of  our  Savionij 
strength  of  his  argument  is,  (I  Cor.  x| 
29.)  'If  Christ  be  not  raised,  and  if(| 
rise  not,  what  shall  diey  do  who  orej 
into  his  death  V    This  appears  the  mosd 
interpretation  of  die  text  \ 

Baptism  or  the  Dead  wasacustd 
anciently  prevailed  among  some  peoplej 
The  third  council  of  Carthage  speakilJ 
tiling  that  ignorant  Chnstians  were  | 
Gregory  Nazianzen  also  takes  notice  oti 
superstitious  opinion  prevailing  auM 
who  delayed  to  l>e  baptised.  In  bix  u 
this  kind  of  men,  he  asks  w)  y 

be  baptised  after  death  ?     I'i  a 

it  as  the  general  error  of  the  MoDianwflj 
Phrygians,  that  they  baptised  men  aa 
The  practice  seems  to  be  grounded  \ 
opinion,  that,  when  men  bad  neglected  ' 
baptism  in  their  life-time,  some  co 
might  be  made  for  this  omission  by 
after  deatli 

Baptism  or  Bells,  a  sa 

Etactised  in  the  church  of  V 
ell  was  supposed  to  be  r<  \ 

driving  away  tempests  and  — i.^.  J, 
taken  notice  of  in  the  capitniaxs  of  CI 
Great.  Daronius  carries  its  aatiqiiity  i 
tlian  the  rear  968,  when  the  grealcal  ll 
church  of  Lateran  was  christened  ktj  t 
111.  In  1581  it  was  complained  n  ■ 
turn  gravamina  of  tlie  German  na<io«,' 
in  the  public  diet  at  N'  i 

mony  tne  bell  was  proN :  il 

made  responset,  and  gavo  it  1 

they  clothed  it  witli  a  new  gn  I 

used  to  be  clothed  on  coming  <.><ii  l>i  uU 
Baptism,  I'lnt,  spoken  of  by  Stf 
the  Baptist,   has  occasioned  muoti  d 
Some  of  the  &tben  beki  that  bdkMVf 
they  enter  tiaradise,  axe  to  past  dmM 
tain  fire,  wnich  is  to  punfy  theni  ft 
maining   pollutions.      Others,   with  l 
understood  it  of  the  fine  of  bell ;  otlii 
of  tribulation  and  temptttioii.    Othoi 
Chrysostom,  will  have  it  |o  dmote  an 
of  graces.     Otiiers  suppose  it  to  incaall 
of  the  Holy  iAioai  on  ttie  apostle*,  io  i 
tiery  tongues.     Ijuitly.  oiheia  maiotai 


words  •  with  fire' 
MS.  coptes  <tf  Si 
\*ordi;  but  m  "  < 
luid  St.  Lul 
miuians,  en 


-  iriterpol«tia 

,.-  im  foond^ 
icQt  Si'leticiaiii 
;  it  literally. 


tliut  material  lire  wu  ii«c«asaiy  in  di 
tralion  of  baptism.  But  wc  do  tiui  fri 
to  what  |M(t  of  the  I  « 

wLiethcr  tbi-y  w«rc  »lui  <  .  ^  4i 
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lo  pasj  through  the  fire.  Vaien- 
HBOrdmi^  to  TertuJIiun,  reUiptized  all  who 
H«i*ej  water  biiptism,  and  conferred  on 
iheliBpliim  of  fire.  lleracleon,  cited  by 
Aknodrinus,  nys  ihat  some  applied  a 
inn  to  the  ears  of  the  person  oaplised, 
impWJi  some  mark  upon  him !  It  many 
pkuDest  texts  of  Scrtpturo  had  Dot  been 
by  t^norance^  and  darkened  by 
one  woald  be  surprised  that  ever  this 
>d  have  occasioned  the  smallest  contra- 
il context  saggests  one  good  interpre- 
.  The  B^)tist  spoke  to  a  mixed  multitude, 
of  whom  were  or  would  be  bclieveni,  and 
njof  wIkmd  never  did  believe  the  gospel.  He 
e  Icllt  them  that  One,  mightier  than  he, 
baptise  them  (the  one  class)  with  tlie 
My  GhoM,  and  (the  other)  *  witli  fire ;'  that  he 
fUl  tfKMtMghly  purge  his  floor  and  gather  his 
I  into  bis  gamer ;  but  he  will  burn  up  the 
kc.  CHlier  passa^:e3  of  the  New  Testament 
of  a  'fieiy  tnal,'  which  is  to  try  all  faithful 
en.  as  do  '  straitge  thing/  1  Pet.  iv.  12 ;  and 
tiu  Christ,  alluding  to  his  own  sufTerings,  as- 
tmaoediate  followers  '  Uiat  they  should 
with  the  baptism  wherewith  he  was 
Plobabit  therefore  we  unite  the  best 
of  the  pusase  by  considering  it 
to  the  baptism  of  t^e  day  of  Pentecost 
17.  ind  symUilically  to  the  Christian's 
a  afflictiozv  in  tlus  suffering   and   vaio 

Baptists,  &  general  name  by  which  those 
»ar'  itsi  who  deny  the  validity 

bttp!  M  strict  tl)e  admjnistralioD 

It  Xo  persons  capable  of  believing 
we  rclipon  into  which  they 
tinitisied.    TbeyaUo  maintain  generally 
iioii  is  oeceanry  to  constitute  a  scrip- 
Like  all  other  denominations  of 
dbey  call  in  the  evidence  of  antiquity ; 
^  pralcncioiu,  if  founded  on  fact,  as  will 
considerable.     They  affirm 
tbtpliMB  was  unknown  before  the  third 
Mtablished  in  the  fourth  and  t^fth, 
genttally  till  the  Ueformation  ;  that 
tfal  daik  ages  some  traces  of  pure  bap- 
dilGcniible ;  titat  the   ancient  British 
before  the  orrivat  of  St.  Austin,  did  not 
finfknt*;  that  Rruno  and  lierengarius  in 
■  se?,  the  Lol- 
i  infant  bap- 
tr  wj  .Nawtre,   the  first 

rtamyrtn  '  iio  whs  burnt  A.D. 

I«llwrrigi4  IV.   This  is  certain, 

Mnut  to  t  ly,  that  at  an  early 

iWtbalUfui:;...,.  ><..iu,„^  vv>'-'  held 

tUb,  Mdc,  and  ti  m. 

Hactei  orfiaptL<-t  Xo- 

M^  C«bphrygians  ihe  Don.itisu.  i:il-  Ana- 
MVbO  Mcnnonit'sof  f  Jcrmany,  and  dinars, 
IVdm%btb«y'  •pinions 

nb}*! '  -.ii  views 

ItOlh' 

»  tl»  t^  en  nto- 

lutd  as  a  general  iutijl-  i>y  wrhicn  to 
iltplialsor  re-baptisers,  sti'U  we  must 
Wtwceo  the  napti«its  in  (;eneral  and 
ofCcrmany,  fur  wlticli  sec  artidti 


Anabaptist.  It  would  he  equally  uncandiU 
and  unjust  to  confound,  vith  the  latter  cnlhu- 
siasls,  so  respectable  aiid  consistent  a  body  of 
Christians  as  the  Baptists  are,  merely  from  a  coin- 
cidence of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  baptism, 
especially  since  the  wild  doctrines  of  the  lalic 
on  the  subject  of  civil  government  have  always 
been  disclaimed  by  the  former,  altliougfi  it  must 
be  confessed  a  difhcutiy  to  distinguish  Uiem  for 
some  years  after  the  Reformation. 

The  Baptists  in  England  separate  from  the  es- 
tablishment for  the  same  reasons  as  their  bretliren 
of  tlie  other  denominations  do  ;  and  from  tlie  ad- 
ditional niotivcj  derived  from  their  particular 
tenets  rvspecting  baptism.  The  constitution  of 
tlieir  churches,  and  their  modes  of  worship,  are 
congregational  or  independent;  in  the  exercise 
of  which  they  are  protected  in  common  with 
oilier  dissenters,  by  the  act  of  toleration.  Before 
tliis  act  they  were  liable  to  puns  and  penalties  as 
nonconformists,  and  often  for  their  peculiar  sen- 
timents as  Baptists.  A  proclamation  was  issued 
out  against  them,  and  some  of  them  were  burnt 
in  Smithfield  in  1538.  Many  of  them  were  per- 
secuted as  Anabaptists  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
charged  with  holding  opinions  which  tended  to 
anarchy.  Indeed,  during  the  latter  part  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  the  powers  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
the  High  Commission,  ^ad  almost  destroyed  dis- 
tent ;  the  Baptists  fled  the  country,  an«J  settled 
principally  in  Holland.  Mr.  Smyth,  a  beneficed 
clergyman  who  had  seceded  from  the  establish- 
ment, founded  a  Baptist  church  of  English  refu- 
gees at  Amsterdam.  He  appears  to  have  been 
an  Arminian  in  point  of  sentiment;  but  in  his 
settlement  over  this  people  we  have  the  earliest 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  regular  Baptist 
churches.  Mr.  Smyth  died  in  1610,  and  was 
succeeded  in  his  minisitry  by  Thomas  Helwisse, 
who  shortly  after  returned  with  his  congregation 
to  England,  and  settled  in  Ixindon.  The  severi- 
ties exercised  by  king  James  I.  at  this  time 
against  the  Puritans  and  Baptists,  called  fortli 
some  able  writings  in  explanation  and  defence  of 
their  principles.     A  petition  was  presented  to 

fiarliament  in  1620,  after  which  the  Baptists  were 
egally  acknowledged  as  a  body  distinct  from  the 
Anabaptists,  although  considerable  prejudice 
existed  against  them,  even  to  the  time  when 
bishop  Taylor  wrote  hia  Liberty  of  Prophecyiog. 
It  was  particularly  unluippy  for  ttidr  cause  that 
tlie  fifth  monarchy  men,  of  Cromwell's  time, 
were  chiefly  Baptists.  The  year  1033  affords  us 
the  earliest  records  remaining  of  a  particular 
baptist  church  in  l^ndon,  formed  under  a  Mr. 
Spilsbury.  The  persons  who  formed  this  con- 
gregation had  separated  from  one  of  (he  inde- 
pendent persuasion;  and,  conceiving  the  n^ht  of 
administering  Inptism  to  descend  in  uninter- 
rupted succession,  sent  one  of  their  memliera 
over  to  Uidland  to  receive  that  ordinance,  and 
bring  it  over  lo  tliem. 

Tliey  might,  it  is  trup.  hum  rectirtA  baptism 
from  some  member  of  uy's  con^rcg:^ 

tion;   but  tliat  bo<ly  icular  or  Cai- 

vmistic  Ba|  I  1   not  fiavo  any  connexion 

with   the  A  I     I  rt^ieral    B-ipUstn.      Be- 

tween lh(w  i\y>  uiiioaiinaiion*  three  never  wj? 
iiiucb  isttfrcuurKr,  nor  is  tliwre  at  Cm  prtMint 
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ii:iy.  After  llic  murder  of  Charlrt  I.  both  the 
IViptists  and  Indopcndt^nls  suffered  mucli  from 
iIm-  nilolerant  spirit  of  tlic  Presbyterians;;  but  in 
llie  short  {larlianu^nt  of  Cromwell,  commoaly 
c.illed  '  Praise  God  Barebone's  parliament,'  from 
lilt'  cirLumstance  of  Mr.  R;irebone,  a  Baptist  mi- 
nister, having  mude  himself  conspicuous  in  it, 
tile  Baptists  appear  to  h^ve  had  some  influence, 
(ireat  suspicion,  nevertheless,  rested  upon  them 
L;i-iifnilly  ;  especially  as  amongst  the  Baptists  at 
li.tt  period  were  found  some  who  opposed  the 
Trolttctor's  (government,  and  advocalea  republi- 
r:<ii  principles,  and  others  who  believed  the  near 
appruucli  of  Christ  to  reign  upon  the  earth,  :uid 
vt'cre  ever  ready  to  promote  by  the  sword  the 
t-stalihshmeMt  of  what  was  called  by  way  of  con- 
tempt Uiti  fifth  monarchy.  A  conspiracy  of  the 
fifth  monarchy  was  defeated  by  Cromwell,  in 
1650,  and  llarri.Hon,  the  resjicide,  at  their  head, 
w;»s  imprisoiiL'd  for  life;  but  upon  the  restora- 
tion the  Baptists  publicly  disclaimed  Anabap- 
tist principles,  and  presented  the  king  with  a 
« unfession  of  their  fiuth.  A  second  conspiracy 
of  llie  same  dt^luded  class  took  place  in  lOGl, 
.'ifler  which  tlie  Baptists  repeated  their  disavowal 
of  Anabaptist  principles,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  their  ^uflferings  m  common  with  their  dis- 
sontinc  brethren  during  t}ie  period  between  the 
Restoration  and  the  Revolution  in  1G88,  from  the 
rigorous  measures  employed  to  compel  them  to 
conform,  neitlier  the  |c:encral  nor  particular  Bap- 
tists have  siincc  that  period  sutfered  any  consi- 
ilerahte  rnotesiatiou.  The  particular  Baptists,  at 
1  geiier.il  a.'iseinbly  held  in  London  in  the  year 
.1689,  professed  tiieir  belief  in  llie  disting^iishing 
doctrines  of  t'alvimsm,  which  ■arc  still  tlie  general 
scnltmenls  of  all  tlieir  churches.  As  a  body  they 
are  highly  respccUble,  and  rising  in  ini|)on;ince. 
They  have  s«;veral  academies  for  the  education  of 
stiideiiLi  for  the  ministry  in  their  cou^regatittni^, 
tlie  oldest  of  which  is  at  Bristol;  and  also  two 
€\liibitions  for  students  to  be  educated  at  one  of 
the  universities  in  Scotland,  given  them  by  Dr. 
Wiird  of  (Jresham  college. 

Both  the  particular  and  the  penerai  (or  Armi- 
man)  BapiisUi  hud  turnierly  messengers  of  their 
churches  who  exercisetl  a  spctit-s  of  episcopal 
authority ;  but  their  only  church  oftieers,  at  the 
pri'-siMii  tune,  aru  ministers  or  pastors,  and  dea- 
« ons.  Their  churches  nrv  not  parochial,  or  COD- 
tinei!  to  certain  districts,  but  coiiixrevrational  and 
iiiilepeudent,  every  congregation  Ix'ing  eiupow- 
eretl  to  jiresicribc  its  own  rulers.  The  ineetiugs 
of  tlie  nics-juiigers  and  members  of  llie  ditferent 
congregations  are  not  for  tlie  general  govern- 
ment of  tlie  body,  but  for  mutual  advice  and 
encouniixemcnt. 

A  considerable  controversy  has  of  late  agitated 
both  the  aliuvti  deuominations  of  Baptists,  on  the 
question  of  open  communion,  namely,  whetl.er 
persons  who  liave  b(.*€u  buptis«<I  in  infancy  may 
be  admitted  without  any  further  baptism  to  the 
other  sacrament  when  they  arrive  at  years  of  di&- 
crcliun,  pruvidcKl  in  other  r«'spct:ts  they  an; 
thought  proper  |>ers«iiis.  »>n  tins  pailicul'ir  the 
teachers  of  both  liciiouiinaiions  are  raucli  divided 
111  opinion,  ntid  rnnpieiit  ^Mmphlcts  liavo  b«en 
nriaicn  on  both  .sidci>. 

bCOTC'Ii     BAi'Ti!iT!\,     a     denomination     of 


Christians  in  Scotland,  who 
their  urigitial  from  the  apoatoUc  f 
of  the  initiatory  EacnmeaC, 
a;.,'aia3t  the  validity  of  infant 
same  as  those  held  by  Baptists  gf 
their  collateral  opinioiLS  especiallj 
ject  of  church  government,  are  pen 
stand  in  no  particular  connexion  wi 
class  of  Baptists,  either  abroad  or 
although  they  have  churches  and 
their  own  communion  in  London 
places.  It  was  not  known  till  late 
ctety  of  Baptisbi  bad  existed  in  Sc« 
1765,  but  now  the  fitd  is  ascertained 
society  did  really  exist,  and  usually 
Leitli  and  Edinburgh  as  hi  back  m 
of  llie  last  century.  At  the  period 
luded  to,  the  Baptist  profession  publ 
first  in  Edinburgli  ana  afterwards  in  i 
so  tliat  oo%v  there  are  disciples  and 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Ihey  are  gencmllj  remarked  for 
and  love  to  each  otiier,  to  which  is  Si 
firmness  in  maintaining  tlieir  religio 
I.  They  hold,  from  the  New  Test 
each  church  planted  by  the  apostle* 
congregation,  and  met  together  in 
Acts  ii.  1.46;  iv.  31 ;  and  v.  12 
18.  20 ;  90  that  it  was  composed  ol 
lievers ;  1  Cor.  i.  2 ;  Philip  i.  1 ; 
that  It  had  a  plurality  of  elders,  oi 
rule  and  lalxir  in  the  word  and  doct 
xiv.  23;  XX.  17 ;  Philip  i.  1 ;  Titu«  i 
v.  17;  also  a  plurality  of  deacons 
in  the  proper  application  oi  the  chun 
Acts  VI.  1—17;  Philip  i.  1 ;  and 
were  chosen  not  by  tlieir  academM 
but  by  their  characters  laid  down  in 
1— 10 ;  Tit.  i.  5—10  ;  and  setapait » 
on  of  hands;  Acts  vi.  t>;  1 
1  [.  They  aim  at  the  failliful 
cise  of  discipline,  according 
laid  down  m  tlie  New  Testament;  Mt 
17  ;  I  Cor.  v. ;  2  Thess.  iii.  6— ISi^i 
Tit.  iii.  10,  18.  Gal.  vi.  1  J«J 
discipline,  tliey  say,  is  essential  I 
of  a  christiim  church  ;  but  alto 
cable  in  any  other  society, 
none  into  cimrch-fcllowslijp  but 
scriptural  profession  of  their 
show  their  readiness  to  obser« 
enjoins;  and  they  retain 
munion  who  vii.!i'i>^  ■•'  -■  -ft, 
th«>    faith  and  •  '^ 

f  roof  against  all  i 
V.  Tliey  hold  tluii  the 
divine  revelation,  mokirii;! 
difl'erences  m  natural 
in  grace,  &,c.  and  vm  I 

lowliness,  and  mei'knet^,  m,  titcar 
reclaim  an  erring  brother.     V 
ihcir  duly  lo  be  all  of  oiic  miad 
that  regards  tJieir  faith  and   pr 
Acts  IV.  32,   1  Cor.  i.  lU.  2  Cot 
i.  27.  ii.  2.    1  Pet.  lii.  8.     N< 
among  tliem  by  human  ii 
by  inajonty  ot  voles,  but 
soni  Mild  .c%pUi:>l  ai:TV«.T 
VI.  They  meet  evvry  fim  day] 
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ends  given  in  Malt,  xxrii.  1 — 7. 

John  XX.  19,  26.  Acts  h.  1.  xs.  7. 
t8.  20.  XVI.  2.  Key.  i.  10.  Wlien 
re  the  following  institutions  of  divine 
1.  Th«  public  rvailing  of  the  Mrip- 
'tlie  Old  and  New  Testaments,  from  what 
ttcB,  Acts  XV.  20,  21.  Col.  iv.  16.  1  Theas. 
I  Tim.  iv.  13.  2.  The  mutaal  exhorta- 
f  Uk  brethren,  which  is  attended  to  on  the 
Dg  of  Lord's  day,  immediately  after  the  read- 
tbe  scriptures.  Cot.  iii.  16.  1  Thcis.  iv.  18. 
iti.  13.;  X.  24,  25.  3.  Prvachingand  ex- 
bog  the  word,  which  is  done  by  t}ie  elders 
■stofs.  I  Pel.  v.  2.  1  Tim.  v.  17.  AcU  v. 
1. 20.  2  Tim.  tv.  2.  4.  The  public  prayers, 
Biy  of  the  elders,  but  also  of  the  brethren, 
■  exemplified  in  the  titst  churches.  ICora. 
2.  1  Cor.  xi.  4.  xiv.  14.  Eph.  vi.  18. 
a.  ii.  1»  2.  Jas.  v.  16.  Jude  20.  To  these 
•n  knd  tliaoksgivings,  llie  whole  church  say 
B.  1  ('or.  xiv.  16.  5.  The  singing  of 
^  M\ft,  xTvi.  30.  1  Cor.  xiv.  15.  In 
-e  the  Psalms  of  David,  and 
,  Eph.  V.  19.  Col.  iii.  16. 
iiatnbution,  communication, 
i  doing,  as  in  Rom.  xvi.  26. 
u.  i\.  IS.  i  nidp.  iv.  14,  15.  1  Tim.  vi. 
Ileb.  xiii.  16.  i.  e.  the  collection  for  the 
wt  of  the  poor  saints,  and  other  necessary 
>  See  Acts  ii.  41.  and  1  Cor.  xvi,  1,  2. 
Ii  breeking  of  breml,  or  the  Lord's  supper : 
ttey  observe  every  Lord's  day  witliout  any 
rd  10  pri'pMration  and  thankspving  d.iys,  as 
fkarcb  .It  Troos  came  together  chieliy  for 
nd  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Acts  xx.  7. 
filhe  mtt-'rval  of  public  worship,  they  have 
Eeaa  of  charity,  in  an  appropriiite  place,  and 
^^B||Btigtious  to  the  ordinary  place  of 
^^Hpben^up,  where  every  mcraDer  may 
IRBMhue  is  to  promote  love,  pleasure.  h;ir- 
fitod  mutual  edification  among  tlio  brethren, 

f^.  ,1 -^jging  the  minds  of  the   members, 

lud  care  spent  in  preparing  a  diet 
...  .....  iiouses  on  diat  day  ;  for  refreshing 

I  vihe  oome  from  a  distance,  ami  for  affording 
idnUe  leraat  to  the  poorer  members.  These 
fcaits  tney  deduce  from  the  apostolic 
tlH9.  Acts  ii.  46.  XX.  11.  1  Cor.  xi.  20, 
M.  Jude  12.  2  Pet.  ii.  13.  VIL  They 
tier  it  their  duty  to  join  fasting  with  prayer, 
■rlieubr  occasions.  Matu  ix.  25.  Acts  xiii. 
Mpwe  leeub  Uiii.  5.  with  James  iv.  8—10. 
(•  They  use  the  kiss  of  charity  on  various 
liens ;  wch  as,  the  rr.>ceptJon  of  a  new  mem- 
tm  la«gtv«ness  of  offences,  the  reconciliation 
^unuMp  Iba  setting  apart  of  off)ce-l>earers, 
itPtftere  or  letuni  of  brethren,  &c,  Horn. 
ii.  I  Cor.  xvi.  20.  2  Cor.  xiii.  12.  1  Thcss. 
i  1  Pet-  *.  14.  IX.  Tliey  wash  the  saints' 
•fen  bteially,  and  that  not  as  a  ceremony, 
■kenrver  it  can  be  of  real  service  to  a  bro- 
;  the  roeti  perform  that  service  tu  those  of 
own  srx,  and  llie  women  to  their's  only. 
I  sita.  14,  Ii.  X.  They  absUin  from  eating 
Ipod  asid  asraosl«4,  or  '  flesh  with  the  binoa 
1^  ■  verc  not  only  forbidden 

^P  'y.   lien.  is.  3,  4;  but 

■m  >iur  guiiK  i.     Sve  Acu  XV.  2U,  21*.  XVI. 
STbis.  is.     Ilex.  ii.  10.  24.   and  ver.  52. 


XI.  They  do  not  find  themselves  at  lilierty  to 
eat  a  common  meal  widi  persons  excommuni- 
cated from  their  feiJowsliip  ;  but  they  do  noi  s«'t 
aside  any  natural  or  relative  duty.  Matt,  xviii. 
17.  Luke  XV.  2.  Acts  x.  2H.  1  Cor.  v.  9,  10, 
11.  And  XII.  They  consider  themselves  subject 
to  the  powers  that  be  in  all  hiwfiil  civd  matters, 
Rom.  xiii.  1—6.  I  Pet,  ii.  13 — 16.  to  honor 
tliem,  ver.  17.  pmy  for  them,  1  Tim.  ii.  2.  pay 
them  tribute,  Rom.  xiii.  6,  7.  and  rather  to  sulFcr 
patiently  for  a  ^ood  conscience,  than  in  any  case 
to  resist  them  by  force.  Acts  v.  29.  1  Pet.  ii. 
19—24.  Therefore  they  can  have  no  fellowship 
with  any  who  are  known  to  be  disaffected  to 
government;  Prov.  xxiv.  21. 

BAITISTERY,  in  ecclesiastical  writers,  was 
one  of  the  exedrx,  or  buildings  distinct  from  the 
church  itself ;  and  consisted  of  a  porch  or  anti- 
room,  where  the  persons  to  be  baptised  made 
their  confession  of  faiUi,  and  an  inner  nx^ni, 
where  the  ceremony  of  Ixapttsm  was  pcrfornie<l. 
Thus  it  continued  tjll  the  sixth  century,  when  the 
baptisteries  began  to  be  taken  into  the  church 
porch,  and  afterwards  into  the  church  itself.  'Hie 
ancient  baptisteiies  were  commonly  calU^  ^- 
nrtifna,  pliotisteria,  q.d.  places  of  illumination; 
eitlier  because  tlial  name  was  sometimes  given  to 
baptism,  or  because  tliey  were  the  places  of 
an  illumin.'ition,  or  instruction, , preceding  bap- 
tism ;  where  tlie  catechumens  were  taught  the 
hrst  rudiments  of  tlie  Christian  faith. 

Baptisteries  in  general  are  either  oct:i;^onal  or 
circular,  surmounted  with  a  dome,  and  as  the 
font  is  usually  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
church  to  represent  the  initiation  of  the  new 
christian,  so  the  baptistery  is  situated  at  the 
approach  to  die  western  or  princi[ial  gate.  These 
edihces  are  of  very  high  antiquity,  since  one 
was  prepared  for  the  ceremonial  of  the  baptism 
of  Clovis ;  and,  as  the  tiroes  of  baptising  returned 
but  seldom,  tliey  have  been  usually  very  ca- 
pacious. In  Italy,  :iltliough  tlie  churches  were 
numerous,  in  s«>me  of  the  most  considerable  cities 
tliere  was  only  one  general  baptistery,  to  which 
they  all  resorted.  This  was  dedicated  to  Joint 
the  Baptist,  and  the  church  to  which  it  was  at- 
tached, assumed  the  pre-emmence  cnimected 
witli  the  churdi  of  Sanu  Sophia.  At  Coustanli- 
nople  was  a  spacious  baptistery,  in  which  we  read 
of  ancient  councils  a-ssi^mbling.  Of  the  baptis- 
teries of  Rome,  tlie  Lateran  is  tlie  most  ancient, 
in  which  some  antiquaries  are  said  to  have  disco- 
vered the  remains  of  the  Thermx,  anciently  within 
the  precincts  of  the  imperial  palace.  The  bap- 
tistery of  Pisa,  both  externally  and  intem:dly, 
presents  a  tine  display  of  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship,  and  accordingly  has  greatly  excited 
the  admiration  of  modem  travellers,  among  whom 
we  may  distinguish  the  celebrated  Joseph  Ad- 
dison. The  baptistery  of  Florence  is  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  its  gates.  Here  also  are  to 
be  seen  the  bas  relied,  of  which  Michael  Angelo 
was  so  enamoured,  that  he  exclaiineil  tliey  de- 
served to  be  portals  of  paradise.  The  Italian 
baptistery  in  appearance  is  not  very  diMimilar 
to  the  octagon  in  tUy  cathedral  at  the  mterM.'ction 
of  the  transepts  and  nave ;  but  it  doe*  iiol  aii- 
pear  from  history  tliat  any  buiMing  cs|>ecialiy 
devoted  lo  tlie  purpose   of  baptum,  was  ever 
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erected  In  Engtnnd.  Many  of  the  fonts  in  our 
churches  are  nevertheless  highly  interesting  to 
the  antiquarian,  that  of  Bridekirk  in  Cumberland 
is  of  Dauish  origin,  and  that  which  was  removed 
from  the  church  of  St,  Peter  in  the  east,  Oxford, 
exhibited  proofs  of  an  antiquity  almost  aa  early. 
See  Font. 

Upon  fonts  and  baptisteries  in  general,  the 
iullowing  curious  inscnption  is  frequently  found, 
especially  upon  those  which  are  ancient : 
♦  NI*ON  ANOMHMATA  MH  HIONAN  0*IN.' 
The  pious  monks  often  exercised  tlieir  gifts  in 
formmg  acrostics  and  chronograms ;  but  tLis  line 
exhibits  the  happiest  instance  of  the  amphtsba^na; 
the  words  being  exactly  the  same  whether  we 
read  the  line  backwards  or  forwards. 

Baptist  Mission. — While  the  Missionary 
Societies  of  various  denominations  have  au  ul- 
terior object  in  view,  too  high  and  sacred  for 
much  discussion  in  books  of  human  science, 
ttiere  are  collateral  benehts  to  mankind,  which 
gradually  accompany  their  march,  that  fall  strictly 
within  our  sphere  to  record.  The  bearing  of 
these  societies,  on  our  acquaintance  with  the 
physical  and  political  geo<;niphy  of  tlic  globe, 
and  on  the  study  of  its  languages,  ancient  and 
modem,  is  obvious :  while  the  very  object  al' 
luded  to,  and  a  missionary  ardor  for  its  accom- 
plisliment,  has  armed,  and  will  arm,  the  traveller 
and  llie  scholiu  (when  a  missionary),  witlt  a 
patient  and  persevering  zeal,  to  be  imbibed,  per- 
haps, in  no  oilier  school.  It  will  be  principally 
to  the  literary  and  scientific  aspect  of  tliese  in- 
stitutions tliatwe  shall,  in  this  work,  direct  the 
attention  of  the  reader ;  but  we  purpose,  in  so 
doing,  to  insert  a  slight  sketch  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  all  tlie  reputable  societies  of  this  kind. 

Among  Protestants,  it  may  be  said,  that  in 
1732  the  UnJtas  Fratrura,  or  Moravian  brethren, 
led  the  way  in  these  benevolent  enterj)rises. 
They  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  diat 
so  many  millions  of  the  human  race  were  sitting 
in  darkness,  and  held  in  bondaiire  by  idolatry  and 
vice;  and  they  formed  tliemselves  into  a  small 
society  for  endeavouring  to  convey  tlje  benefits  of 
Christianity  to  heathen  nations.  At  tirst  their 
beginnings  were  very  small,  but  they  now  possess 
between  forty  and  fifty  settlements,  employing 
from  l(K)  to  180  missionaries.  For  sixty  years 
this  society  pursued  its  way,  in  the  most  unos- 
tentatious and  silent  manner,  before  any  others  of 
a  like  nature  were  formed. 

Oct.  2,  17^2,  a  few  Baptist  ministers  meeling 
at  Kettering,  Norlhamptoiijliire,  entered  into  a 
series  of  resolutions  for  the  formation  of  a  so- 
ciety, to  be  called  The  Particular  (or  Calvinis- 
tic)  Baptist  Society  for  propagating  the  (iospel 
among  the  Heathen.  •  But  so  far,'  say  they, 
•  were  we  from  having  in  view  the  exclusiive  pro- 
motion of  our  oviii  peculiar  principles  as  Bap- 
tists, that  we  were  determined  Uom  the  beginning, 
if  no  opportunity  appeared  for  sending  out  Mis- 
sionaries of  our  own,  that  we  would  assist  other 
flocietim  already  in  being  amongst  the  Presby- 
terians and  the  Moravians,'     The  names  of  the 

firs!  '  ■■  niogg, 

Wi.  w  Ful- 

ler.      iic^iuii'i   iii'^;  *v,i-,  1  iios'ii    I  11  .isnrtT,   dnd 

Audrew  Fuller,  becretuiy. 


Nov.  13. — The  committee  meefiog 
Northampton,  learned  that  a  Mr.  Joibo 
a  surgeon,  who  had  been  several  years 
gal,  and  during  that  period  bad  occ 
preached  the  gospel  to  the  natives,  was 
London,  lie  was  said  to  be  endear 
establish  a  fund  for  a  mission  to  that 
and  to  be  desirous  of  enga^^ng  a  compi 
return  with  him.  Enquiry  was  made  cot 
Mr.  Thomas,  as  to  his  character,  prinapk 
and  the  accounts  which  were  received 
satisfeclory,  the  committee  resolved  to  ii 
to  go  out  as  one  of  tJieir  missionaries,  ai 
deavour  to  funiish  bim  with  a  colleagu 
Carey,  on  being  asked  if  he  were  wj 
accompany  jSlr.  Thomas,  answered 
affinuative.  And  thus  was  fum'  ' 
ciety  one  of  the  most  oseiul  lal 
missionary  field,  and  ultimately  one  of 
profound  of  oriental  scholars,  from  the 
station  of  an  uneducated  provincial 
minister. 

Tlie  next  step  was  to  calculate  the 
sending  them  out,  and  to  obtain  Ibe 
defraying   iL      The   expense   was 
£500,  which  sum  required  to  be 
lliree  or  four  months.    To  accom: 
committee  frankly  stated  to  the 
their  plan,  requesting  that  so  £u-  a»^ 
to  be  deserving  of  encouragemeni 
encourage  it.    Letters  also  were 
most  active  mirustenof  thedenoia: 
out  the  kingdom,  requesting  their 
and  assistance.    The  result  was,  thai 
twice  the  sum  which  had  been  aMked 
collected ;  yet,  when  the  work  wai 
actual  expense  had  so  iai  exceeded 
that  there  were  only  a  few  pounds  to 
principal  cause  of  this  was,  that  the 
new    missionary's   family  were 
company  him. 

The   first  laborers   in  this  inissioQ 
June  13,  1793,  on  board  tlie  Prim 
a  Danish  Indiaman  ;  but  iw  luliii"^  of 
ceedings  arrived  in  this  counir 
following  year.  For  the  first  tiir 
it  seems,  Mr.  Carey  found  tuiuftvrif 
able    pecuniary   difficulties.      The' 
which  was  taken   out  for  their  im 
port,  was  sunk ;  and  hr,  with  hw  wife 
in  a  foreign  land,  were  utterly  destitu 
means  of  subsistence.     lie  now.  thi 
quired    for    ^      '  md 

March,  17M,r 
take  lhesu|ieru 
colleague  also,  M'  .d 

Calcutta,  undur  au  ■.■.^.,  ...  .- -.^uz  \n 

his  profession,  received,  a  UtUc  be'ort,  1 1 
invitation. 

Mr.  Carey  acce[ 
indivro  factory  at  S 
of  another  at  ^ 
bourhood  of  '.  . 

selves  capable  of  \>aU:i4(ii(;  Ha-  LcJl' 
for  procee<Ung  with  Uinr  noble 
coming  out;  and  letters  wvrv  aent  lo, 
expressing  tiieir  preat  pl<ijisur«  in 
decline,  at  pn»cut,  any  fartiia 
the  Society's  fundjk 
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At  bofoc,  about  this  ttme,  two  young  men, 
'.  Jacob  Grigi^r,  and  Mr.  James  Ilodway,  had 
thcuaelres  as  misjionahes,  and  being 
nitable  persons,  the  committee  re- 
«ed  on  aaolher  miaxion,  i.  e.  to  Africa,  in  the 
ibourhood  of  Si«rra  Leone.  In  the  autumn 
I7B5.  tii«  missionaries  left  England;  but 
the  mdiicretion  of  one  of  them,  and  the 
of  the  other,  the  undertaking  failed. 
spring  of  1796,  a  Mr.  J.  FounUin  offer- 
If  lu  a  missionary,  was  accepted,  and 
10  join  his  brethren  in  India. 

the  first  year  of  his  residence,  Mr. 

Wl  repeated  attacks  of  an  intermittent 

•  ajrseBtery.      Mrs.  Carey  also,  and 

MD,  were  much  afflicted  ;  and  their 

Peter,  died  at  five  years  of  age.     As 

tbcj  ir«re  able  to  apply  themselves  to 

tbejr  art  op  schools  at  their  respwiive 

;  pteached  every  Sunday,  and  frequently 

dajs;  and  Mr.  Thomas  beinf;:  parlicu* 

'99  to  the  poor,  in  administering  me- 

kc.  to  them  ;  many  people,  besides  tlie 

attended     their    preaching.       Two 

,  a  Mr.  Long  and  a  Mr.  Powell,  who 

ia  Bengal,-  joining  in  the  riews  of  this 

,OQ  Nov.  1,  1795,  ihey,  with  llic  mis- 

Ibmicd  a  church,  ami  commemorated 

<M  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     Mr,  Ijon^ 

excluded  for  improper  conduct ; 

FoireU  continued  an  useful  character  till 

I  wbicb  was  at  Dinagepore,  on  Sept. 

An  Earopeaa  or  two  were  joined  to 

,  from  1 796  to  1800 ;  a  spirit  of  enquiry 

e  among  the  natives,   and   a  school 

•t  Dinagepore;  but  no  natire  converts 

M  yet,  sufficient  boldness  to  shake 

&>r  the  benefit  of  the  new  faith. 

imaries,  however,  were  not  easily  dis- 
Thffy  rt!quested  nev  helpers  from 
and  particul^irly  some  one  wno  should 
'  m  prmting  business.  Accordingly, 
of  1799,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Marshman, 
Hit.  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Urunsrlon, 
Wanl,  and  Miss  Tidd,  embarked 
Mr.  Ward  being  a  printer,  and  Mr. 
Manhman  having  kept  a  school. 
lions  were,  to  *  beware,  both  from 
of  ooMcieace,  atKl  from  a  regard  to 
hnttat,  and  tJat  of  tJie  mission,  of 
with  any  political  concerns — to  be 
_  to  Ibe  Iaw3  in  all  civil  aiTairt — to  re- 
Mi^Mttates,  butli  supreme  and  subordinate, 
the  aune  tliini**  tu  others — in  tint.',  to 
wholly  to  the  all-imjtorLiut 
of  Uni.  cranticelica]  service  to  which 
f  lad  SB  «9l<ninly  deili»,-a«ed  th»'m»elvcs.' 
that  *  however  gross  mi\^ht  be  the 
ht^m.  and  hentbeutsh  superstitions  Uiat 
^fcll  «Mi«r  tfaeir  notice,  ih<y  should  se- 
•11  ralciK  s^.  i'lMilt,  or  interrup- 
1^  OTfia^  Ibe  o! '  superstitions, 

OO  OJrt'i':  Christ  and  his 

amiif,  th»r  jiefMivcniig  u9«  of  scripturej 
bo^  jfenyvr,  fTi?eVTie<is,  and  love.* 
ir.  Catty  if  that  tbr  new  mission- 

I  BDd  fhir  .  ^ht  U-  permitted  to  pro- 

iJ  srtik-  in  lFi<J  neighl>oiiTbiM)d  of  .M.^lda. 
takcB  a  Mtall  place  at  Kiddcrpoie,  alxtut 


twelve  miles  distant,  where  he  intended  to  carrr 
ou  a  little  business,  and  U>  erect  some  dwellioga 
for  Uiem.  The  relinquishing  of  this  undertake 
iniar  would  be  a  loss  of  £500.  But  the  Bniish 
authorities  were  inflexible  in  their  opposition  to 
his  plan  of  increasing  his  establishmeut.  Mr. 
Carey,  therefore,  determined  to  remove  to  the 
Danish  settlement  of  Serampore,  where  his  bre- 
thren had  arrived. 

This  important  step  was  accomplished  January 
10, 1800,  and  tlie  next  day  he  was  introduced  to 
the  governor,  who  received  him  in  a  very  friend- 
ly manner.  The  first  object  of  attention  was  to 
settle  a  plan  of  internal  government.  All  tlie 
missionaries  determined  to  consider  themselves 
as  one  fiiniily  ;  they  were  to  preach  and  pray  in 
turn ;  one  to  superintend  the  aflTairs  of  the  family 
for  a  month,  and  then  anotlicr.  Mr.  Carey  was 
appointed  treasurer  and  keeper  of  the  medicine 
chest ;  Mr.  Fountain  librarian.  Saturday  even- 
ing waa  devoted  to  adjusting  any  differences 
which  might  arise  during  the  week,  amf  pledg- 
ing themselves  to  love  one  another;  finally,  it 
was  resolved  that  no  one  should  engage  in  any 
private  trade ;  but  that  whatevf:r  was  done  by 
any  member  of  the  family,  should  be  done  fur 
tlte  benefit  of  the  mission. 

Tlie  first  sheet  of  the  Bengalee  New  Testament 
was  printed  May  16.  They  worked  off  2000 
copies,  besides  500  of  llie  gospel  by  Matthew, 
for  immediate  distribution,  t^rly  in  June  they 
opened  a  Bengalee  school,  in  which  the  childreu 
of  those  natives  who  chose  to  send  ilium,  were 
taught  gratis ;  and  by  the  20th  of  July  tliey  had 
forty  pupils.  A  native,  named  Gokool,  also  ap- 
peared exceedingly  attentive  to  their  ministry. 
On  the  22d  of  December,  (Jokool,  and  a  iiuu 
named  Krislno,  came  and  ate  in  public  with  the 
missionaries,  by  which  act  tliey  tlirew  otf  tlieir 
caste.  All  who  witnessed  it  were  surprised  ;  it 
was  so  universally  said,  No  one  would  lose 
caste  for  the  Gospel. 

'  Thus  the  door  of  faith  is  opened  to  these  Gen- 
tiles— who  shall  shut  it  V  siid  Mr.  (now  Dr.) 
.Man>hman.  '  The  cJiain  of  tlie  caste  is  broken^ 
who  shall  mend  it  V  The  same  evening  Gokool, 
without  his  &mily,  and  Knstno  with  liis,  came 
and  offered  themselves  willingly  to  tlie  churcbf 
each  making  a  solemn  profession  of  faith  in 
Christ,  and  of  obedience  to  his  commands.  li 
was  soon  noised  abroad  tltat  ihesti  people  had 
lost  caste ;  and  now  a  time  of  trial  drew  near. 
The  next  day  a  great  comp^my  of  people  asiera- 
bled,  two  thouwnd  or  tliercabouls,  pouring  out 
their  execrations  upon  tliem.  Taking  them  by 
force,  they  first  dragged  Uiem  before  tlie  Danish 
ma'^istrate ;  Imt  he,  instead  of  censuring,  com- 
mended them  for  what  they  had  done.  Being 
dismissed,  tli'v  -  .■■  •  ■  <ocond  time  with  KriUno 
witfi  a  new  <  ^mg  hira   of  refusing  to 

deliver  up  hi.  . .  .^  ,..:  to  a  man  who  luid  loii- 
Iracted  for  fier  in  cnarriage.  Tiie  inai^istnte, 
however,  defended  Krutno,  and  assured  tiie 
girl  that  she  should  not  Ik  com|ielled  lu  marry 
the  man  a<^nst  her  consent.    Tlie  govGrnor  aI>o 

Eromised  Uie  mis»ionaii«s  that  they  should  not 
e  interrupieJ  in  baptising.  The  uubbuLi  that 
iiad  thus  been  miiied.did  not  sliakctlie  rcT^jliitiun 
of  Knstno;  but  hi^  family,  and  Gokool,  wuit;  in. 
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timiilutcd  by  it.     On  the  27th  they  sent  to  the    love  as  I 


m(5:iioD-hoii«e,  saying,  '  they  wished  to  put  off 
their  baptism  for  a  few  weeks.'  The  next  day 
(the  28tn)  was  tlie  time  appointed  for  baptising. 
Krbtno  came  forward,  and  with  Felix  Carey,  was 
baptised  in  the  Hoo^ly.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  Europeans  and  natives  attended;  many 
of  whom  appeared  to  be  struck  with  the  so- 
lemnity of  trie  ordinance.  Shortly  after,  a  Mr. 
Fernandez,  and  Joymooni  (Kristnoo's  wife's 
lister),  were  baptised,  and  joined  llie  church. 
At  n  meeting  on  tJic  22d,  she  said,  '  She  had 
found  a  treasure  in  Christ  greater  than  every 
thing  else  in  this  world.'  Kristnoo  said  his 
chief  '  thoughts  now  were  about  the  salvatioo  of 
others.' 

The  effect  of  these  baptisings  was,  that  all  the 
children  of  the  Bengalee  school  were  tiken 
away  by  their  parents,  lest  they  should  he  made 
Christians ;  and  the  only  children  left  for  instruc- 
tion were  those  of  Kristno,  to  whom  the  mis- 
sionaries now  paid  the  greater  attention,  and 
amongst  whom  there  were  some  hopeful  ap- 
pearances. The  baptised  Hindoos  appeared  to 
improve  much  in  knowledge  and  affection. 
Their  manner  of  speaking  was  singular  and 
impressive.  '  Christ  (said  one)  is  my  joy,  my 
hope,  my  all.  If  worldly  tbin^  draw  my  mind 
from  him,  1  say,  mind,  why  dost  thou  leave 
Christ?  There  is  no  otlier  Saviour.  If  thou 
leave  him,  thou  iullciit  into  hell.'  *  I  was  for- 
merly,' said  anotlier,  *  in  prison:  the  light  of 
tlte  Gospel  came  to  die  prison  door,  aud  I  got 
out!' 

About  this  time  Mr.  Carey  was  appointed  by 
Marquis  Wellesley  to  a  professorship  in  the 
New  College  of  Fort  William.  When  an  appli- 
cation was  made  to  him  on  the  subject,  he  had 
some  hesitation  as  to  complying  with  it,  lest  it 
should  interfere  with  his  proper  work  as  a  mis- 
sionary. Nor  did  he  accede  to  the  appointment 
III!  he  had  consulted  with  his  brethren,  who 
tiiought  that  it  might  promote  rather  than  ob- 
struct the  great  objects  of  the  mission.  F.very 
temporal  advantage  that  mi|;ht  arise  from  it 
would,  on  the  (ground  of  their  established  rules, 
Itc  only  so  much  abided  to  the  mission.uy  stock. 
And  here  let  us  add,  that  steadily,  and  when 
these  advantages  have  risen  to  several  thousands 
per  annum,  has  this  good  man  added  them  to 
tliut  stock. 

On  the  morning  of  May  8th,  during  our  short 
war  with  the  Danes,  the  British  flag  was  hoisted 
at  Serampore.  At  ten  o'clock  the  missionaries 
were  ordered  to  appear  at  the  government  house. 
On  presenting  themselves,  they  were  treated  with 
the  utmost  civility,  both  by  the  late  Danish 
governor,  and  the  English  commander,  and  told 
to  go  on  with  their  school,  preaching,  &c.  in  the 
same  peaceable  wa^  as  before. — On  the  29tb, 
('Okool,  who  had  fainted  at  the  outset,  came  for- 
ward again,  and  on  June  7th,  he  was  baptised. 
Kristno  was  now  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  bis 
neighlnnirs  who  cnme  to  him  at  his  work,  in  soim 
sucli  strain  as  this' — *  In  all  your  worship  there 
is  no  fruit  None  of  tlie  debias  died  for  sinners; 
but  Jesus  Cbnsl  came  into  the  world  for  this. 
This  is  the  prealrat  love  I  ever  heard  of.  At 
the  houMr  uf  tlic  nii^ioitanc)  I  have  seen  such 


as  1  never  taw  before.  When  •  tarn 
believes  in  Christ  he  gets  a  new  tnind.  Ttui  i> 
tlie  fruit  of  becoming  a  Christian,  Jtr.  b 
The  missionaries  from  such  specimens  hojH 
tliat  he  would  soon  be  able  to  preach  Chtat  a 
his  countrymen. 

During  this  month,  Mr.  Ward  and  Knw 
visited  certain  parts  of  the  country  from  whan 
persons  had  come  for  religious  instruction,  piBC^ 
mg  and  distributing  papers  as  they  procecM; 
and  some  of  the  womea  went  to  risit  their  ieaiii 
relations  up  the  country,  where  they  aIfocE»i 
versed  about  the  gos^iel.  Mr.  Ward  iahiio- 
cursion  was  detained  by  a  police  officer,  «a  tf 
ground  '  that  the  company  bad  given  no ' 
for  the  natives  to  lose  caste.'  Mr.  W. 
him  that  ilie  papers  were  entirely  religkHii;  I 
on  his  otfering  to  sign  them  with  his  own  i 
tlic  officer  released  him.  The  papers  tliusi 
were  .sent  to  Calcutta,  and  exaramed. 
alleged,  that  it  was  improper  to  attack  the 
gion  of  tlie  natives;  but  others  answendl 
there  was  nothing  more  in  the  papers 
been  always  tolerated  in  the  Roman  Ca 
in  the  company's  territories.  Nothing 
came  of  it;  and  during  the  admini: 
Marquis  Wellesley,  no  more  w&i  ~ 
subject. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  colonel  Bifl 
mitted  to  his  government  an  account  of  ll* I 
tiement  of  the  missionaries  at  Serampore^  ia  < 
sequence  of  which  his  Danish  majesty  dti 
the  Royal  College  of  Commerce  at  Cop 
to  signify  his  pleasure  to  the  governor 
pore,  tliat  tlie  society  of  missionaries  be 
sidered  as  under  his  majesty's  proiectMa 
patronage,  which  they  accordingly  signified  ( 
letter,  bearing  date  Sept.  5,  1801. 
nor-general  also  of  British  India  was  pL 
assure  one  of  the  missionaries,  that  be  * 
fcclly  aci'^uainted  with  all  tlie  coacems : 
tiuns  at  Serampore,  and  felt  great  sat 
tlieir   aflairs   being   attended   with  a 
success'. 

In  the  beginning  of  1802  the  missioe  ball 
tised  seven  natives. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  a  native  who 
oiisty  lost  caste,  of  the  name  of  Sysm 
baptised.      He  proved  to  be  a    ' 
good  man,  and  was  instrumental 
sion  of  one  of  his  neighbours,  Bhamt; 
or  was  murdered  on  a  journey  in  ih*  ; 
the  same  year,  about  f>  ^  '     after 

tism.    About  this  time  knw  to  1 

pore,  who  lived  with  Ouioi,  a  i.unoas 
Hindoo  sect.    They  are  a  kind  of  DeiMiyi 
light  by  the  superstltiotu  ol  the  eoatttfft  < 
the  caste;  but  making  light  also  of 
future  state.     He  said  ttiuft  Dulol  wot 
get  baptised  first,  and  that  he  htnrtelf  « 
low,  and  bring  with  him  an  bundled 
disciples!      The   missionanes  had  no 
this  tale;  but  thought  it  right  to  pay  ha 
Mr.  Carey,  Mr.  Moishnuu),  ana  Kf 
had  formerly  been  one  of  his  disciples)  i 
set  off  for  Ghojtnura,  the  n\att  of  bis  i 
lliey  perceiTed  him  to  d«  what  they  < 
a  designink'  man^  living  in  stal«  only 
cn»duli^  of  hu  (olluwi-rs. 
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10U>t  Mr.  Ward  and  Mrs.  Fountain 

ied.      lierftofore  ihe  ni.irria;fC"S  had 

by  an  Rn);;lish  clert^yinnn;  but 

t  DtTuig  been  advised  to  marry 

people,  thev,  wilh  the  concurrence  of 

ivil  authorities,  drew  up  a  simple  form  for 

HTpose ;  and  the  business  was  condunied  to 

Jhnuiacttoa  of  all  present.     In  June  or  July 

natives  were  baptised  at  Serainpore. 

I  the  end  of  this  last  month,  a  Mussul- 

^  name  was  Moorad,  came  from  Ponche- 

^:il,  or  as  they  usually  call  it  by  vtay  of 

9D,  I.uckphool,  with  an  invitation  from 

nble  number  of  people  in  that  part  of 

to  go  And  preach  tnc  |;o5pol  to  theai. 

,  accorJingly,  s«t  out  on  the  10th 

Clkixv  Petunib«r  Mittre  and  Uharut 

At  Luckphool,  they  halted  under  a 

tit*,  which  wus  the  appointed   place  for 

^  tbc  people  came  together  and  received 

;  oown  oo  the  grass,  and  after  having 

Bttcb  earnestness  for  about  half  an 

the  preacher  lo   rest,  and  take 

He  did  so,  and  tlien  renewed   his 

They  spent  die  evenini;,  sitting  round 

,  ad  asking  quettioris  on  Chrut,  tiie  resur- 

I  future  state  Sec. 

pk,  amounting  to  some  hundreds, 
St  fourteen  years,  be^un  to  dislike 
of  the  country;  :uid  attacliiiig  tliem- 
>  X  icrave  «>lderty  man,  as  their  ^roo  or 
kcr,  had  from  that  time  been  enquiring  after 
'  Lvay.    Meelo,  for  that  was  the  old  man's 
IMigbt  them  that  there  was  one  God, 
<all«d  fiaher,  who  alone  wus  to  be 
I ;  that  sin  was  to  be  forsaken ;  and 
revelation  was  to  be  expected.     It 
)«ience  of  his  having  heard  of  the 
that  Moorad  was  sent  to  Serain- 
wqaert  them  to  come  and  visit  t!iem. 
worship,  as  above  related,  the  old  man 
Maishman  aside  for  private  ronvcrsa- 
I  appeared  to  be  very  averse  to  Brihmin- 
btinHly  to  the  gospel  as  opposed  to  it ; 
it  also  to  his  people,  as  beint^  Uie 
I  which  he  had  given  tlicm  to  expecL 
home,  Mr.  M.  called   on  another 

^ "     early  20,000  followers.     His 

i'Wm  Swb  Ram  Dass,  and  his  residence  at 
tly.    There  was  much  less  pomp 
[•fliAiae  id  him  than  in  Dulol ;  and  less  con- 
•nd  afTedion  than  in   Neelo,    :md   his 
ai  LockphdoL    Tlte  nr^ncral   impression 
that  these  people  wer«  loosened  from  the 
>aiMl  Maaoannedan  systems,  which  marked 
^laad  of  [ifPwiiicDce,  and  nught  be  uitroduc- 
^iaikcBMpcL 

I  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain 
■M  OOt  hy  the  committee  to  assist  in  the 
•f  iha  iDdia  mission.     About  the  same 
larics  purchased  the  house  and 
nit  their  own.    Hie  garden  and 
_  I  contained  more  tlian  four  acres  of 
By  this  aldition  they  had  room  not  onfy 
Tlhc  loMkola,  and  for  the  printiii<  aud  binding 
but  atao  for  any  m-w  roissionanps  that 
am**      Tl>ey  made   themselves  tru&tees 
l^a«i  done  in  thr<  (ml  pur- 
l  of  January,  1803,  l»©r 


sides  the  New  Teslimenf,  the  first  volume  of 
the  Old,  the  Psalms,  and  a  part  of  Isaiah,  were 
finished,  and  began  to  be  a  good  deal  re^td  in 
ditfcrt-nt  places.  A  new  fount  of  Naggree  types 
vras  nearly  completed  ;  and  a  house  was  taken 
in  Calcutta  for  preacliing  to  both  Europeans  and 
natives. 

In  February  they  speak  of*  the  affiiirs  of  the 
mi&sion  growing  more  and  more  weighty.'  Se- 
veral new  enquirers  arrived  ;  amongst  whom  was 
Sheetanun,  a  soodcr,  from  Bishoohurry;  in  Je»- 
sore,  and  who  on  the  27th  was  baptised.  The 
zeal,  the  simplicity,  and  the  good  conduct  of  this 
man  proved,  as  will  be  seen,  a  great  blessing  to 
several  of  his  relations  and  neighbours. 

In  April  two  of  the  native  converts  intermar- 
ried. "The  ceremoijy  was  conducted  much  in  die 
same  way  as  Mr.  W  ard's  had  be^n.  Mr.  Carey, 
after  explaining;  the  nature  and  ends  of  marriage^ 
and  noticing  the  impropriety  of  the  Hindoo  cus- 
toms, read  certain  portions  of  scripture,  and 
after  tliem  the  marriaire  agreement.  "The  parties 
then  joined  hantls,  promised  love,  faitlifulness, 
obedience,  &c. ;  then  sij^ned  the  agreement,  to 
which  others  added  their  names  as  witnesses.  A 
prayer  for  a  divine  blessing  followed,  aud  the  whole 
was  concluded  with  a  temperate  and  cheerful  repast 
of  raisins,  plantains,  &c,  Tlie  day  following  uiey 
had  a  supper  at  the  house  of  KrisUio,  tlie  bride  s 
iatlier,  where  all  sat  down  together  without  dis- 
tinction of  color  or  country.  Tliis  to  the  spec- 
tators was  quite  a  new  thing.  During  this  month 
several  of  the  native  brethren,  as  Kri.stno,  Pre- 
saud,  Ram  Roteen,  &c.went  into  the  villages  lo 
talk  with  the  people  about  Christ.  They  were 
treated  with  abuse,  but  bore  it  with  Christian 
meekness,  telling  their  abusers,  that  they  'only 
did  what  every  sect  did,  who,  whether  Hindoos 
or  Mussulmans,  were  allowed  to  perform  their 
pooijalis  in  the  streets;  and  that  insults,  stripes, 
and  even  death  were  (!Ood  for  thorn,  so  that  God 
by  them  did  but  turn  their  hearts.' 

Frequent  additions  were  now  made  to  the 
Baptist  flock  here  ;  nor  did  tlie  diligence  of  the 
missionaries  slacken  in  their  noble  work  of  trans- 
lating the  scriptures. 

In  August,  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  the 
Bengalee  New  Testament  was  liegun,  as  only 
600  copies  remained  of  the  lint  impression.  In 
September,  the  convert,  Gofcool,  secm«"d  lo  be 
drawing  near  his  end.  But  his  mind  was 
steadily  fixed  in  the  faiUi  of  Christ,  and  on  the 
7th  of  October  he  died.  '  About  two  hours  be- 
fore his  death,'  says  Mr.  Marshinan,  '  hi;  called 
the  native  brethren  round  him  to  sing  and  pray. 
He  was  perfectly  seruible,  resigned,  and  tranquil. 
Some  of  tlie  neighbours  had  been  try  in;;  to  per- 
suade him  to  employe  native  doctor;  but  as 
all  their  medicines  are  accompanied  with  hea- 
then incantations,  he  refused  them,  saying,  he 
would  have  no  physician  but  Jesus  Chri>l. 
*  How  is  it,'  'said  they,  'that  you,  who  have 
turned  to  Christ,  should'be  thus  afflicteil  ? "  My 
aitiiction,  replied  he,  is  on  account  of  my  nins: 
my  Lord  does  all  thinpi  well.  Obscrvine  Komti! 
lo  weep  (who  was  a  most  aflectionale  wife)  he 
said,  \\hy  do  you  weep  for  inc?  His  iraiKiiiil 
and  happy  end  made  u  df^«p  imprcinon  on 
all  aruutid.     They  said  one  lo  anudi*-r,  >t;iy  n,j 
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rtiind  hv  as  Gokool's  was.'  1 1  is  Tunenil,  in  tlie 
European  manner,  made  also  a  considerable  im- 

f>res5ion  on  the  natives.  On  the  23d,  a  bmbmin 
rom  Assam  was  baptised. 

During  this  year,  the  society  presented  a  copy 
of  ttie  Uen<;:alee  New  Tesiament,  and  of  the  penta- 
teuch,  to  his  majesty,  (Jeo.  III.  by  the  hands  of 
Robert  Bowyer,  Esq.  His  majesty  was  pleased 
graciously  to  accept  of  them,  and  to  direct  that  his 
tliaiiks  should  be  given  to  the  society.  During 
this  year  also  a  plan  was  laid  for  translatin;;  tlie 
scriptures  into  various  other  eastern  languages. 

In  Tebruary,  1804,  these  worlliy  laborers  had 
the  liappiiitss  of  d<?volviiig  a  portion  of  tlieir 
work  upon  two  native  teachent,  and  ordained 
Krisfno  and  relurober  Shingo  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  with  prayer  and  the  imposition  of 
hatuls.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  fourteeo  more 
natives  were  baptised. 

About  four  years  previously,  Mr.  Ward  bein^.  on 
a  visit  at  (."alcutta,  went  with  Knstno  to  a  villa;;e 
called  Ilamkreeshnopore,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  opposite  Calcutta.  Here  they  left  a  num- 
ber of  small  tracts,  and  a  New  Testament.  Till 
now  the  effects  were  unknown.  Kristno,  on  re- 
visiting the  villaj^e,  meets  willi  a  byrai;gee,  who 
tells  him  that  the  books  have  been  read,  and  that 
several  persons  are  convinced  by  them. 

In  November  and  December  twenty-one  per- 
sona were  baptised,  seven  of  whom  came  from 
Krislnopore,  and  were  the  fruits  of  the  New 
Testament  and  tracts  which  were  left  at  that  vil- 
lage. One  of  tliem,  named  Knstnoo  Dass,  re- 
ferring to  Mr.  Ward's  having  declared  that  '  it 
was  for  the  use  of  tlie  whole  village,  .and  that  he 
who  could  read  the  l)«st  should  keep  it,  and 
read  it  to  all  who  wished  to  hvar  it,'  said,  *  he 
had  got  it,  and  that  the  reading  of  it  had  changed 
his  idean,  and  made  him  leave  off  idolatry,  and 
put  bis  trust  in  Christ.*  Tlie  Testament  was 
produced,  and  was  nearly  worn  out  by  reading. 
Tea  out  of  tlic  twenty-one  were  baptised  on  No- 
vember 3d.  *  A  solemn  seriousness,'  says  Mr. 
BisB,  'pervaded  tlie  company.  Some  who 
seemed  to  know  nothing  of  tlie  power  of  religion, 
nevertheless  shed  tears.'  At  the  Ixjrd's  supper 
there  was  great  joy  through  the  whole  church, 
singing,  and  making  melody  in  out  hearts  to  the 
Lord.' 

Tn  the  autumn  of  this  year,  captain  Wickes 
being  in  London,  the  committee  sent  hy  him 
1000  guineas,  which  had  been  collected  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  towards  thetransla- 
Uon  of  thf  Scriptures  into  the  eastern  languages. 
On  the  captiin's  arrival  in  America,  he  expres!»ed 
a  wish  m  the  public  papers,  th;it  the  friends  of 
religion  iu  his  country  would  add  something  to 
U.  ITic  result  was,  that  hy  the  generous  exer- 
tiotut  of  the  different  denominations,  the  original 
sum  was  considerably  more  than  doubled,  and 
sent  in  dollam  to  Semmpore. 

We  have  been  following  this  band  of  brethren 
to  the  period  of  their  cause  taking  that  deep  and 
well  jirounded  root  in  India,  from  which  it  will 
not  quickly  be  removed.  But  their  steps  were 
not  -  '    re  encouraged.     Both  at  home  and 

in  I  >li  authority  and  influence  were  oc- 

sioh.iuy  ai.u^ed  against  them.  When,  on  the 
33d  of  August,   Messrs.  Chatcr  and  Kobinson 


arnved,  a  demur  was  made  as  to  their  ] 
mitted  to  proceed  to  Serampore.  Nt*«( 
Carey  wa^  told  by  the  magtstrales  that 
a  message  for  him,  'that  as  govemrod 
interfere  with  the  prejudices  of  the  i 
was  the  governor-general's  reauest 
Carey  and  his  colleagues  would  not/ 
plained  by  the  mavri^tjates,  this  requni 
to  be  a  kind  of  order.  *They  were  not' 
to  the  natives,  not  suffer  tlie  i 

preach;   they  were  not  to  <■ 
tracts,  nor  suffer  the  people  i.j  .n^w..  .j 
tliey  were  not  to  sena  forth  converted 
nor  lake  any  steps,  by  c '>^'  r.-  H,,n  otfl 
for  persuading  the  na'  bm 

tianity.     Mr,  Carey  er<i  '.her 

any  written  communicatinn  with  the  | 
general;  and  being  answered  in  t>ic 
took  leave.  Thic,  however,  it  vns  4 
said  was  not  meant  'to  prohibit  Mr. 
his  brethren  from  preaclun?  at  Serampi 
their  own  house  at  Calcutta  ;  unly  ihey 
preach  at  the  loll  bazaar.  Ncrvras  it  tt4 
prevent  their  circulating  the  script^ 
merely  the  tracts  abusin:  -i  "  ■  '  | 
or  to  forbid  the  native  t  :  i 

their  countrymen  on  Chi. J. .OL... v.,  .^...^  ; 
not  go  out  under  the  sanction  of  Ih* 
aries.' 

In  a  conversation  that  took  place  1*1 
magistrates  and  a  friend  of  the  missiuni 
acknowledged  themselves  'well  sa 
their  character  and  deportment.'  Mi 
and  Robinson,  however,  were  00a 
return  to  Europe. 

A  tract,  about  this  time,  \ns  tn 
sent  to  England,  in  which  the  miasioH 
reprejsented  as  calling  the  natives  'bti 
and  their  shasters  *  barbarian  Uiastm,' 
the  original  lliey  had  only  iutrealed  lh«5 
reject  the  bible  as  beini;  il«  shaslpr  wf 
barians,  or  'M 'leeches,'  a  name  by  wb 
designate  all  who  are  not  of  the  a 
tliis  a  pamphlet  appeared  by  Mr.  ' 
and  was  followed  by  several  mort,  m 
major  Scott  Waring,  and  olhera:  • 
espousing  the  cause  of  iduUtiy,  and 
them  filled  with  unfuiioded  HtttMTwnn, 
fectual  endeavours  to  trace  n 
to  the  attempts  at  christian 
The  charges  produced  iu  ihvn:  yMafti 
answered  by  the  friends  of  the  ni 
long  after,  a  tract  which  had  bem  pi 
Bengalee,  and  which  in  that  langvafc  fl 
nothing  offensivo,  was  put  into  the  tal 
native  to  be  translated  into  ?cf»ic.  Thl 
tion  being  Hni-li<  ■!,  it  u  ,«.  thr.-.u.^h  1! 
of  business,  i  1 
ing  first  insp^ 

translator  liavini;  introduced   ' 
thets,  calling  Mahomet  a  ty; 
vma  allegetl  would  irritate  hi^ 
tish  Authorities  took  it  up  in 
Mr.  Carey  l»eing  ?..  i 

the  impropriety  of  '  i 

enquire  into  thv  uti.iir.  t| 

party  been  merely  to  |  i^ 

of  the  public  tran<r-  "  '  \ 

sued  here.     But   1  i 
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ieh  thrtatmed  rain  to  the  mission.     In  coa-        In  the  month  of  Mareh,  ino!i,thc-y  finished  the 

|«aHev  kowever,  of  an   cxpluititiot),    and  a  Orissa  New  Testament.     Towards  the  close  of 

ncBiorul  presented  to  llie  1,'ovemor-  this  yeur  an  improved  paper  manufneture  was 

gMMnI*  tfie  nost  teriooa  part  of  the  proceedings  csiaMished  in  Serampore.     The  Benevolent  1n- 

«■•  icviolted:  and  -when  two  of  the  missionaries  stitution  had  increased  to  nearly  ninety  children, 

mitetl   on    his  lordship  to   thank  him  for  his  and  a  humane  medical  gentleman  prescribed  and 

ir  ID  regard  to  their  memorial,  he  replied,  furnished  medicines  for  it  and  the  family  frratis. 

rsortiiag  more  was  necessary  than  a  mere  Access   was    allowed,    and   the    crospfcl    freely 

of  the  subject,  on  which  every  t?iing  preached  amon|;sc  the  soldiers  and  their  wives  in 

in  a  clear  and  favorable  light.     The  the  fort.     In  all  the  stations  106  were  baptized 

its  however,  were  require«3,  in  future,  during  the  year. 

print  any  tracts  without  first  submitting        From  the  commencement  of  the  following  year, 

I  to  ihf  iiis|)ection  of  government .  the  missionaries  speak  of  themselves  no  loni^rr 

1807  new  rules  were  formed  suited  to  tl)e  as  a  single  mission,  but  as  dinded  into  five  mis- 

ptrjHiit  state  of  the  mission,  every  station  being  sions,  according  lo  the  different  lanf^uages  of  the 

adrnnideiit  of  the  other,  but  all  united  as  a  ge-  country,  and  which  they  designate,  tlie  United 

I  Banl  body.     A  considerable  advance  was  made  Missions  in  India.    These  are  the  Renijnl,  the 

iA  ten  of  the  translations:  two  new  founts  of  Durman,  the  Orissa,  the  Bootan,  and  tlie  Ilin- 

i5Ti»eoiBpl«t*d,  vii- the  Orissa  and  the  Mahratta,  doost'han.    The  Bengal  contains  five  stations^ 

•■d  two  others  begun,  vii.  the  Burmah  and  Chi-  the  Uindoost'han  two,  and  Uie  rest  one  each. 

mm;  Si  new  and  improved  fount  of  Nagrec  also        In  M:irch  the  New  Testament  in  the  Hindee 

He^     With  respect  to  printing,  an  impression  and  Mahratta  languages,  the  Pentateuch  in  Sung- 

o'  '  of  the  fourth  volume  of  tlic  Ben-  scrit,  and  the  Prophetic  books  in  Orissa,  were 

%i  (iicnt,  containing  all  the  prophets,  finished  at  press;  and  considerable  numbers  of 

**  1;  the  third  volume,  comprising  them  were  sent  and  distributed  in  tlie  respective 

t^*  1    NKjks,  being  in  the  press  ;  an  edi-  countries,  from  whence  they  afterwards  received 

toon  'M  lOAKHj  copies  of  Luke,  the  Acts,  and  intelligence  of  their  being  read  and  understood. 

(i«t|n«il«  to  the  Romans  was  completed;  the        In  April  the  plan  suggssted  by  Dr.  Dell  and 

R«*  Testament   in  the   Sungscrit  and  Orissa  improved  by  Mr.  Lancaster  was  introduced  by 

MMrimhly   advknc«d;    and  the  Ilindostanee,  Mr.  Marshraan  into  the  school  at  Calcutta,  by 

*h>intti,  and  Guzuratee,  put  to  press.  which  the  number  of  children  could  be  greatly 

^Niu^  S8,  1808,  Serampore  was  taken  by  increased,  and  the  expense  contracted.    Ground 

^tShgiiah,  but  without  making  any  difference  was  purchased,  and  a  new  school-house  erected, 

>4«  litujtion  of  the  missionaries,     Mr.  F.  near  the  chapel,  ninelv  feet  by  seventy,  which 

having  studied  medicine  at  Calcutta,  in-  would  contain  800  chiWco.     Among  the  diil- 

■Nwri  ih«  vaccine  inoculation  at  Rangoon,  dren  in  this  school  was  a  Malay  boy,  bought  by 

AAvhiiug  inoculated  about  fifty  in  the  city  Captain  W.  out  of  the  hands  of  persons  who 

^Ammsmt  be  was  sent  for  by  die  governor  to  were  fettenisg  him  for  sale  to  the  Batta  can- 

poimi  tk»  operation  on  his  children.     Tliis  nibals ! 

proved  &vorabIe  to  their  settling        On  the  11th  of  March,  1812,  occuned  a  me* 

momble  calamity  for  the  mission,  the  spacious 

—^  this  year  tlie  Danish   clergyman  at  printing-office  at  Serampore  was  consumed  by 

MOMpore  being  dead,  a  question  was  moved  fire,  with  all  the  types,   many  valuable  MSS. 

•■i^  dir  inbabitants  who  should  succeed  him  ?  and    a  large    quantity   of  paper ;    the    whole 

ll^ M)OtiM  expresed  their  wish,  tliat  the  mi»-  amounting  to  a  loss  of  r^arly  £10,000.    The 

arica  B^t  be  permitted  to  do  so.     A  peti-  missionane<i,   though  much  affeaed,  'were  not 

■CDordingiy  presented  to  the  governor-  greatly  disheartened,  nor  in  any  degree  induced 

lor  Ibe  purpose,  which  being  granted,  to  relax  their  efforts.     New  founts  of  type,  in  all 

'idnuch  has  from  that  time,  about  Seti-  the  eastern  languaees,  were  cast,  as  soon  as  pos- 

been  occupied  by  tome  of  the  Bapust  sible,  from  the  melted  metal  recovered  from  tlic 

y  accept  of  no  pecuniary  reward  ruins;   and  the  printing  of  the  Scriptunes  was 

*"  ls,  resumed,  as  fast  as  they  could  be  prepared. 

L  .ilf  Uii:  idtler  end  of  September  there  was         On  the  19th  of  February  the  following  year, 

twiT/'j  i.-xammation  of  the  lads  engaged  in  the  the  Tamul  New  Testament  was  finished  at  the 
^^7  0^  the  Chinese  language,  held  at  Seram-     press,  and  on  the  20th  was  laid  before  the  Cal- 

^Vt;  M  which  iteie  present  the  vice-president  cutta  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  at  their  annivcr- 
1^  tfke  Aaialk  Society,  with  several  other  Euro-     versary.     This  eilition,  consisting  of  5000copii-s 
i  genllcncBf  wlw>  eipmsed  their  satisfaction     was  begun  in  April  1812,  and  completed  in  ra- 
I  if>7  atrooK  ("U**    "The  missionaries  now  oc-     tber  more  than  ten  months. 

tfe  ta  MUrmng  stations,  viz.  l*he  progress  of  the  translations,  during  thiN 

Hisaioiiary,  Robinson.  y*^^»  cannot  be  belter  described  than  in  on  ex- 

DlBigtpOK, Femanflez,  tract  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Carey,  dated  Decem- 

SMutthJ, Wm.  Carey.  ber  14.—'  We  are,  at   this  time,  engaged   m 

GonBilly* ......  Mardon.  translating  the  Bible  into  twen^-one  langua^^ei, 

Mimaj, ,   M*v>rf>.  including  the  Bengalee,  which  is  fini<ihed.    Thin 

Cofva^  '  week,  we  obtained  a  person  to  assi&t 

J^aaorc,  iter.  ktion  of  the- Scriptures  into  the  Kas' 

,  .  .  .  'any,  \'..  Aliout  a  fortnight  ago  we  obtained  li- iji  u>:  uiu 

....  Cutpy,  kc.  Sindh  a^l  Wuch.     f  believe  we  have  now  nil 

Cfuilcr  and  V.  Corev.         the  lani{uag«»  in  that  pari,  eicepl  thji  of  ImUlu, 
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which,  I  hope,  will  soon  be  brou2:1il  within  our 
reach.  We  have  not  yel  bctm  al>le  to  socure  the 
lanpiages  of  Nepala,  Boolan,  Munipoora,  an'l 
Siam,  and  about  five  or  six  tribes  of  raoun- 
taineera :  besides  these,  I  atn  not  acquainted 
with  any  lan^ruage  on  the  conlineot  of  India, 
into  which  llie  word  of  God  is  not  under  trans- 
lation.' 

At  the  public  disputation  of  the  students  of 
the  college  of  Fort  William,  held  before  Lord 
Mihto  as  visitor  of  the  college,  on  September 
20th,  his  lordship,  after  enumerating  their  recent 
labors,  concludes  thus :  '  I  profess  a  very  sincere 
pleasure  iu  bringing  the  literary  merits  of  Mr. 
Manhman  and  the  other  llererend  Members  of 
the  Seraropore  Mission  to  the  notice  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  in  bearing  my  tentiraony  to  the  great  and 
extraordinary  labors  which  constancy  and  energy 
in  their  numerous  and  various  occupations  hnve 
enabled  this  modest  and  respectable  community 
to  accomplish.  I  am  not  less  gratified  by  the 
opportunity  which  their  literary  achievemenls 
afford,  of  expressing  ray  regard  for  the  exemplary 
wortli  of  their  lives,  and  the  beneficent  principle 
which  distinguishes  and  presides  in  the  various 
useful  establishments  which  they  have  formed, 
and  which  arc  conducted  by  themselves.'  The 
stations  occupied  by  the  mission  in  1814  had 
increased  to  twenty-four. 

In  1815  the  society  had  to  sustain  one  of  its 
greatest  losses  at  home  in  the  death  of  tlieir 
secretary,  the  Rer.  Andrew  Fuller,  who  expired 
at  Ketterinp,  nftcr  a  short  illness,  on  May  7tli- 
lie  had  sustained  this  arduous  and  important 
ofHoe  ever  sincii  (he  comnicnceroent  of  the  society 
in  J  70"2  ;  ind  at  lenirth  fell  a  sacrifice  to  its  ac- 
cuiiinlalt;il  caret  nnd  lalx>r».  At  the  neicimeelini^ 
of  the  committee,  Dr.  llyland,  of  Hristol,  was  re- 
quested to  undert.akc  the  office,  pro  tempore  ;  and, 
at  ihe  annual  meeting',  held  at  Northampton,  m 
<  >ttober,  this  appointment  was  confirmed,  and 
Mr.  liinton,  of  l^xford,  associated  with  the  Doc- 
tor, as  joint-secretary.  November  'J7iit  the  mis- 
sion premises  were  visited  by  the  llighi  lion. 
Karl  MuirH,  the  bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  atlier 
distinguished  persoaa!]:es,  who  expressed  iheir 
high  gratification  with  what  they  saw.  On 
December  15th  the  settlement  was  restored  to 
the  Danish  government. 

January,  1818,  say  the  missionaries,  '  In  the 
Bengalee  we  have  commenced  a  new  edition,  of 
/>000  copies,  of  the  whole  Scriptures,  in  a  new 
and  much-reduced  type,  reduced  by  brother 
Lawson,  when  he  resided  at  Serampore.  Oy 
means  of  tins  alteratioa  we  shall  be  able  to  com- 
prise the  whole  Bible  in  one  large  octavo  volume 
of  850  pages  ;  which  has  hitherlui  occupied  five 
volumes,  of  800  pages  each.  The  brethren  in- 
tend to  pnnt  '>U0O  additional  Testaments,  form- 
ing a  dun  volume,  of  about  180  pages.  In  the 
Sun^scnt,  the  latin  of  the  east,  and  intelligible 
to  almost  all  llie  learned  men  throughout  llin- 
doosun,  the  Historical  Books  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  tlic  printing  advanced  to  llie  middle 
of  Jereiniali.  \Vu  therefore  expect  to  complete 
tliis  volume  witliin  tlie  next  three  montlis,  and 
shall  then  have  printed  llie  whole  of  the  Scriptures 
m  tliat  Uogua^e.  The  llindee  Bible  u  still 
furtlier    idvanced;    and   we    fully   expect    (lui 
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distribution.     We  shall  then   \ure  pmt 
first  edition  of  tlie  whole  .Scriptures,  with  a  tteomd 
edition  of  the  New  TestamenL.    lo  the  W«>"H*i 
tiie  historical  books  have  been  printed  oS,  uaet 
the  last  Memoir,  and  the  tlagiograpba  advanced 
to  the  middle   of  Proverbs.     Id  the  Sikli.  iht 
Pentateuch  is  just  completed,  and  the  hutonol 
books  begun.     In  the  Chinese  we  have  jun  ooi»- 
plctcd  the  Pentateuch,  and  are  now  prooetiltaf 
with  a  second  edition  of  tlie  New  Testament,  la 
the  Telinga  the  New  Testament  is  printed  m  k 
as   the  Thessalonians ;   and  we    hope   to  hin 
finished  the  volume  ere  this  readies  you.     tolW 
Pushtoo  Testament  the  printing  is  adnuicad  M 
hr  as  the  first  of  Peter;  and  in  the  Asian  ad 
Wuch,  to  the  Romans:  while,  in  the  Bruj  Btttm, 
although  a  delay  has  arisen  in  conseqnenct  d 
the  distance  of  brother  Chamberlain's 
who  was  superintending  the  version,  weare{ 
paring  to  proceed  with  the  versioa  as  befoM. 
the  Kurnata  we  have  finuhed  Mark,  and  are  ( 
cecding  with  Luke:  while  in  the  KuokuM,  I 
Moollanee,    the   Siodhee,    the    Kashmeri%  lb 
Bik:uieer,  the  Nepal,  tlie  Ooduypore,  the  Uit* 
wnr,  the  Juypote,  and  the  Khasaee,  not  astk 

f)rogra%s  in  printing  has  been  made  since  Ike 
ajt  Report.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  liinlat 
and  Sungscrit  versions  are  cumpleled,  it  m  w- 
tended  to  proceed  with  them.  These  tiatutauoM 
were  never  advanctn;  more  rapidly  thaa  • 
present.  The  office  now  rumish««  our  rffj<>r>Ur 
editor,  Dr.  Carey  (inde|>endently  of  tlt«  <!lun 
proofs  it  forwards  to  Dr.  Mandimon)  with  ti 

f) roofs  per  week,  on  an  averajje.     To  windl  I 
le  added,  tliat  opixtrtunities  of  distribulia;  1 
Scriptures,  when   printed,  are  bccotnioig 
extensive.' 

Copies  of  the  New  Testament,  in  rariMU  1 
guagcs,  as  printed  and  published  at  Set 
were  presented  by  Mr.  Ward  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign  DiUe  ! 
in  1820;  and  two  years  after,  the  Chineae 
complete,  tlie  result  of  sixteen  years  labor  calW 
p;irl  of  Dr.  Marsh  man,  was  presented  on  » »»«»• 
lar  occasiou,  by  his  eldest  son,  then  in  EnciiM 
At  that  time,  Ui-22,  the  New  TesUtnenlbalk** 

firinted  and  published  in  twenty-one  diAnSt 
anguages,  and  tiie  work  was  proceoditf  tatai 
others.  Four  versions,  after  having  been  oairiid 
to  a  certain  point,  bad  been  resigned  to  oikr 
individuals,  whose  local  residence  a&diA 
preater  facilities  for  com;>I<'ii:isT  them;  aaiM 
besides  were  suspended,  beoutit^ 

requisite  pecuniary  meat) -  uiiaf. 

In  181 9  a  new  station  w  is  luimtrd  iti  the  :»itmi 
of  Ceylon,  at  a  place  cA\cd  llon^dl.  ai>»A 
fourteen  miles  from  Colombo.  51r.  Sun  w 
moved  hither,  and  a  small  churdi  was  aaiw- 
quently  formed  under  his  direction.  The  BW 
latiou  of  the  whole  Bible  into  Cin^Bl^!**^*  ^J  ^ 
united  eflbrts  of  Messrs.  (.'hater,  Armottr.  tf^ 
Clougli,  was  completed  about  the  end  d  ISSL 

No  part  of  the  missionary  undertaking!  (rf  ikM 
society  has  succeeded  more  satisfactonlj  than  ^ 
.lumaica  mission.  In  181D  two  gCalWaicn  M 
England  for  Kingston  and  Spaoiah  %awn,  i 
spacious  chapel  hu  bt«D  buiu  at  iha  iuHl. 
place. 


D  A  P  T  I  S  T 

1822  the  numlier  of  members  in 
cceded  2,000:  Mr.  Kmbb  arrived 
Uke  chart'e  of  a  fret  school,  estab- 
Btaincd  by  the  congrpgatton  ;  and 
tn  coTnmetice  a  new  staiion  in  a  dis- 
the  island.  A  siatioa  has  been  also 
ot»rth-we$t  part  of  the  island,  on  an 
_  parub  of  St.  James's;  the  owners 
bad  long  been  ^vorable  to  the  instruc- 
leir  ne^:Toeft. 
ksequence  of  facilities  afforded  by  some 

fnen,  in  the  habit  of  trading  to  that 
commiUee  were  induced,  in  IH22, 
attention  further  westward  still,  and 
ut  Mr.  James  Bourne  as  a  inissionarv  to 
if  tionduras,  Soutli  America. 
Be,  the  business  of  the  society  having 
tu  more  extensive  than  formerly,  some 
IS  were  made  in  the  manner  of  con- 
it.  At  the  General  Meeting  held  at 
fcOctob«r,  1819,  it  wu  resolved  that 
nroittee  should  be  formed  out  of  the 
tmittee.  who  should  meet  monthly, 
A,  kt  the  transaction  of  business  ;  and 
thne  the  Annual  fleeting  of  the  society 
I  held  also  in  the  Metropolis,  in  the 
Jime.  Mr.  Ilinton,  of  Oxford,  incon- 
^p  his  other  numerous  and  imporUnt 
^B^  bad  resi^pied  tlie  office  of  joint 
im  October,  1817,  on  which  Mr.  Dyer, 
ICMiing,  now  of  Uatti^rsea,  was  chosen 
secreUry  to  Dr.  Ryland,  and,  in  the 
:  yew,  rvquested  to  devote  himself  ex- 
to  the  aervice  of  the  mission,  as  joint 
.  In  1820  premises  were  ongageu  for 
If  ia  London,  and  at  len^i  a  suitable 
rnhmrrl,  at  No.  6,  Fen  Court,  Fcnchurch 
rbere  it»  still  increasing  busmess  is  now 
n. 

w*t  of  the  Chmeie,  the  New  Testament 
bfd  attd  feot  into  circulation  in  twenty 
i|a>ges  of  India.    Tbcy  are  : 

Pinuhed 
at  preM. 

1801 


Bnalcc,  6tb> 
Uoetaih«pt«M  S 
HiaaM,ldedi-) 
nto  Um  dic»   S 

Sn^scni,  2d  i 
BuionmilKprcsaf 
Oriiw,  2d  edi-j 
>  hi  the  press  $ 
Alahratta,  34  I 
Mm  in  tixe  pren  \ 
*linca 
*kh  . 
» Vijurattrc 

^nkuna 
>^iiman   .     ,     , 
'^iihxoo  or  Aff-  j 


Coamtoceil. 
1794 

1803 


^'■tch  or  Mtoi- 

^^paOLhttftd 

■Ixrvvaf 

-  m. 


1803 
1803 

1804 

1605 
1807 
1807 
IfiOfl 
1808 

IBll 

1811 

18l'2 

181.1 
IRIO 
IHI  « 

1RU 


1811 
1810 
1811 

IRU 

1818 
1815 
1820 
1819 
1822 

1819 

1819 

1819 

1830 
1820 
1«'2I 
1821 
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The  Nrpalee   .     .     .  1812  1821 

Tlie  Ilarotee    .     .  1815  18?2 

20.  The  Kanoja     ...  1813  1822 
Tlie  Chinese,  2d  edi-  ^ 

tion  of  the  j^ospcls  >  1806  1817 
printed                   3 

From  tliis  view  of  the  traiulations,  and  of  the 
time  whem  they  were  respectively  begun  and 
fiuished  at  press,  it  will  be  evident  that  none  ot 
them  have  been  brought  hastily  tlirougli  the  press. 
Seven  years  have  formed  the  shortest  pveriod 
which  has  been  occupied,  even  by  those  in  which 
the  terminations  were  the  nearest  akin  to  those 
in  tlie  neighbouring  dialects  :  we  have  before  us 
the  most  honorable  and  competent  eastern  tes- 
timony to  the  corrrectness  of  these  versions. 

The  following  list  exhibits  ten  other  versions 
now  or  recently  in  the  Serampore  press,  with  the 
period  of  their  commencement,  and  the  stale  of 
their  pro({ress. 

Begun.     Printed  tn. 

The  Jumboo       ....  1W14  Phil,    iii,     9 

The  Munipoor        .     .  1814  2  l^or.  xiii.  4 

The  Mugudh           .     .     .  1814  Rom,  xiii.  4 

The  Khasee       ....  1814  AcU   xix.  2k 

The  Oojjuyunee.    .     .     .  1815  Phil.     i.     10 

The  Bmj 1815  2  Cor.   ii.  9 

The  Kumaoun        .     .     .  1815  Luke   x.    23 

The  Bhutnecr    ....  1816  Rom.  wv.  13 
Tlie  Sree-nugar,  or  Gur- 

wal        1816  Luke   xi.  21 

The  Palpa 1817  Matt,  xxvii.8 

To  these  we  may  add  the  Kythce  edition,  whicli 
is  the  llindee  in  the  current  Na;;urec  character, 
chiefly  used  by  the  mercantile  and  trading  classes, 
and  in  which  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  late 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  they  prepared  a  fount  of  lypc^ 
for  tJic  sake  of  printing  the  New  Testament. 
We  are  able  further  to  submit  to  the  reader  a  brief 
view  of  what  have  been  done  by  this  society  re- 
lative to  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the  New. 

State  of  the  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  Bengalee,  second  edition  advanced  to  1  Saov 

XX. 

The  Sungscrit,  second  edition  advanced  to  Exod. 

XXXI. 

The  Onssa,  first  edition  finished  at  press  in 
1819. 

The  Mahratta,  first  edition  printed  off  in  1820. 

The  l"hinc*c.  finished  at  press  Apnl  1822. 

The  Sikh,  Pentateuch,  and  liistohcul  Books, 
printed  ;  Prophetic  printed  to  Jer.  xiii. 

The  Assiimee,  Pentateuch  finished.  Historical 
Hooks  begun. 

The  Pushtoo  or  Aflgtun,  Pentateuch  adranced 
to  Deut.  XXX. 

The  Kashmecr,  Pentateuch  advanced  to  Gen. 
xxxvi. 

The  Tflinga,  Pentiitteucli  printed  ;  and  the  ver- 
sion resigned  to  the  Madras  Bible  Society. 

Tlie  Old  Testament  now  printed  off  in  Chi- 
nese, forms  the  sixth  version  completed  here  (if 
the  whole  Scripture*  m  tlie  different  Indian  hui- 
piages.  This  was  finished  at  pri-ss  in  Apnl  this 
yc-ar;  after  tuitocn  jars  of  unremitting  ivibor. 

2  1. 
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BAR 


We  dcse  with  a  iiic-simite  of  a  printed  passage^  in  thitleeo  of  tbcne  eistern  lan^!iiai;ei,  bsa 
the  Scriptures  liave  been  published  in  the  whole,  or  ia  part,  by  rfais  Society. 

Text. — •  The  people  which  tat  in  darkneu  «»w  gre^l  light,'  fitc — M*TT.  ir.  16. 
1^0.  1 .  The  Bengalee.  d  Clt^  31Jfi$tC5  ^trjIlt^T  ^t^tjjl  ^1  ^^ 


2-  The  Orissa. 

3.  The  Hindoostanee. 

4.  The  Sungskrit. 

5.  The  Telinga. 

6.  The  Kurnata. 

7.  The  Affghan. 

8.  The  Burman. 

9.  TheTaraul. 

10.  The  Singaltse. 

11.  The  Malay. 

12.  The  Chinese. 

13.  The  Multanee. 


f^cy. 


7^C$(S^  fSs^sCoti   "S-^ScSG^    ^SgrM 


Battiste  (John  Monoyer),  an  artist,  bom  in 
Lisle  in  !C3.5,  who  received  his  education  at 
Antwerp,  and  in  his  first  years  was  intended  for 
a  painter  of  histoiy ;  but  liis  genius  more  strongly 
inclining  him  to  tlfie  representation  of  flowers  he 
applied  his  talents  to  those  subjects,  and  became 
in  tiiat  style  one  of  the  greatest  masters.  The 
disposition  of  his  objects  is  elegant  and  beautiful ; 
and  his  compositions  are  easily  known  in  that 
respect.  The  duke  of  Montague  employed  him 
in  conjunction  with  La  Fosse  and  Uousseau,  to 
embellish  his  house,  now  the  Britisli  Museum ; 
where  are  some  of  tlie  finest  performances  of 
Baptist.  A  celebrated  work  of  nis  is  a  looking- 
glass  in  the  roval  palace  at  Kensington,  which 
he  decorated  with  a  garland  of  riowers  for  Queen 
Mary  II.  who  sat  by  him  during  the  greatt^st 

Sart  of  the  time  he  was  painting  it.      Baptist 
ied  in    1699,  leaving  a  son,   Anthony,  who 
pamted  flowers  in  his  father's  style. 

Baptiste  (John  Caspars),  bom  at  Antwerp, 
was  the  disciple  of  Boschaert.  During  the  civil 
war  he  came  to  England,  and  entered  into  the 
service  of  General  Lambert ;  but  after  the  resto- 
ration was  enga!:ed  by  Sir  Peter  Leiy  to  paint 
the  postures  and  dni]>eries  of  his  portraits ;  and 
he  has  been  called  I.ely's  Baptist.  Kortller  also, 
and  Riley,  employed  him  for  the  same  purpose. 
Id  the  hall  of  St.  Hartholemcw'i  hospital  is  a 
portrait  of  King  Charles  IL  painted  by  this  ar- 
<t3l,  who  died  in  1691 


BAPTISTIN  (John  Baptiste  StnkX  M  UM 
musician,  was  a  native  of  Flortnot.  Ot  «ff  i 
good  composer,  but  k  chiefly  famed  as  buiH 
first  brought  the  violtncello  into  d^ttl  i| 
France.     He  died  ahout  1740. 

BAR',  V.  &.  n.,  i     From  the  Ang.-Sas.teii|tf 
Bab'ful.  3  beorgan,  biT^an,  byt^s^lM 

rally  to  prevent,  to  keep  out,  ot  ofaabidt  • 
guard,  to  secure,  lo  fortify,  to  proliibiL  C^^^ 
once  uses  it  in  a  miUjphoncul  sense,  •  u»»i^ 
with  precious  clotli  and  ridi,  borrrd  (that  t$i0t0 
and  crossed  in  the  form  of  b&ra)  and  ptaw  ' 
gold  and  silver.' — The  Penonet  TaU^  Baf* 
meet  with  it  in  other  parts  of  Ins  wntia(P»*^ 
ployed  accurditi^  to  tlte  euuimon  accepfilMW 

He  rode  bat  homely  id  •  b»i11m  M*« 

Gin  with  a  seint  of  uU«»  with  tarrw  tmA 


He  wu  short  ■huldciwd.  bruj'',  &  tlulA*  ftia 
Ther  'oos  no  doro  that  he  'aold*  hrva  a(  iatr%. 
Or  breke  it  at  «  rcnning  with  hu  b«><l4. 

He  broake  the  harm,  and  thmogh  th«  umkn  \ 
So  luf e  a  hole,  wherby  thfy  miglU  ^tfrmt 
The  hottt<>,  the  court,  th*  lecrtt  clt»*nb«n  ak* 
Of  Priamoi,  and  auncirat  kibfi  »(  Troy.         t 

De«p  in  the  banom  of  an  hqf«  pnai  !«)• 
The  dttngeoD  nt,  in  which  hcc  hamai  ht  M 
That  neither  yroa  Ivktm ,  tMr  tmaoi  Iktt, 
Did  need  M  (oaid  from  fM«a  oc  aaa 


n 


BAR. 


AS 


tMm  their  love  Mid  mc  ? 
,  »lui  (hall  hear  them  from  me  ? 

S^alupemre. 
My  duty  ouinot  nvJfct 
ia  aU  jonc  daughler't  h&rd  commandij 
Ouit  iiij  unction  be  to  bar  soy  doon, 
Utii  lyratiooiu  itight  tAke  hold  upon  yoa. 

WTifn  law  can  ao  no  right, 

lawftjl,  tlint  law  bar  no  wrong.  /tf. 

' ,  a  hitrrefuSl  ctrife, 
..  ^,^.  ii  would  be  his  wife. 

Id.  Twifth  Sight, 
prn'sats,  hmrr'd  with  doon  iiad  ciULinea, 
care  perpetual  care  reatraion. 

Beavmomt,     Of  True  Uherlif. 
IImv  kDow*ti  it.  to  esclade 
Mfatitance  with  cnrporral  bar,  MUtom. 

M  ftarirnrlofte  that  wider  den, 
Ir  wild  orraturei  called  men.  ManeU. 

I  of  Italy  r  not  only  lost, 
to  ct'tj  shore,  and  barr'd  from  ev'rjr  coatt. 
JJfydem. 
•  tor  the  winilow   shuttcrt  of  your  lady'* 
VM  bight*,  leave  open  the  aaahe«,  to  let  in 

Swift. 
I  fTMtrr  pedant  t]ian  a  mere  man  of  the 
him  the  playhouse*,  and  you  srrike  him 
Additon. 
With  enalfctiiin  fir'd, 
dn  to  lead  the  field,  top  the  barr'd  gale, 
h*  dr«-t>  dilch  exulting  l)ound,  and  brush 
ij-iwLning  hed^'e.     SomfrviUc.    The  Choc*. 


Fig.  2. 


g 


^Afrtc&n  traffic,  is  used  for  a  rtenomi- 
:  fNiymcnt  being  formerly  made 
ihnott  wholly  in  iron  bars, 
cotiru  of  justice,    is  an   enclosure 
idi  a  strong  partition  of  timber,  where 
"'  arc  placed  to   plead  cause*.     It  is 
to  the  benches  where  the  lavryers 
are  neated,  b«caute  anciently,  there 
leparate  tlie   pleaders  from  the  at- 
olhen.     Hence  our  lawyers,  who  are 
I  bnr,  or  licensed  to  plead,  are  termed 
in  appellation  equivalent  to  licentiate 
iQtne*. 

I>lil  or  «lvcr,  is  a  lamp  or  wedge  from 
'    '    ra  into  a  «orl  of  mould,  and 

B,  are  the  upper  pan  of  the 
tu>k«  and  indent,  winch 
to  which  the  bit  IS  applied, 
rictjoti  the  horse  is  gtjvemed. 

ic,  are  strokes  drawn  perpendi- 

ItBfifl  of  a  piece  of  music ;  used 

betting  or  measure  of  musical 

^u»*  of  bars  in  music  is  a  modem  in- 

cannot  l>e  traced  higher  than  the 

^^Wetita  nnt  to  be  in  general  use  till 

of  the  serenti'enth  century.     It 

how  music  in  many  parts 

irithout  bars,  or  how   the 


Tlio  folded  crates  would  Itar  my  pro;5reM  ut.s, 
Btit  that  tile  lord  of  Ihi*  rni-lodM  deriicsuc. 
Communicative  of  the  good  he  owa*, 
.Admits  mo  to  a  •bare  ;  the  ^uiltlp«f  eye 
Comuiits  no  wrong,  nor  wastes  wh*l  it  enjoys. 

Cuurptr't  T^uk. 

Bab,  in  law,  is  a  peremptory  exception  agninjt 
a  demand  or  plea  brought  by  the  defendant  in  an 
action,  that  destroys  the  action  of  the  plaintiff  for 
ever.  It  is  divided  into  a  bar  to  common  intent, 
and  a  bar  special ;  a  bar  to  common  iiitenl  is 
an  ordinary  or  general  bar,  that  disables  the  de- 
claration or  plea  of  the  plaiiilitf;  a  bar  special, 
is  thai  which  is  more  than  ordinary,  and  falls  out 
in  the  case  in  hand,  upon  some  special  circum- 
stance of  the  fact. 

Bar,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  honorable  ordi- 
naries, consisting  of  two  horizontal  llnci  drawn 
across  the  escutcheon,  a.s  in  fi(j.  1.  The  bar  dif- 
fers from  the  7<rss^  in  three  particulars,  namely, 
that  it  occupies  a  fifth  part  of  the  field  instead  of 
a  third ;  it  is  not  limited  to  any  jrart  of  the 
escutcheon,  and  is  never  borne  sinsjle.  It  has 
two  diminutivt's,  namely,  the  clotei  (fi;,'.  2),  which 
is  half  llje  tiar,  and  the  humile  (fi;j.  3),  which  is 
half  the  closet.  Of  the  closet  ilipj-e  may  be  five 
in  one  field  ;  but  the  burnilet  can  be  borne  only 
in  cou]>les.  fkirs-gemelUi  are  so  called  when 
they  stand  in  couphis,  as  in  lisj,  4.  *  The  field  is 
argent,  a  fesse  between  two  bars,  pemeiles  ^</ff, 
by  the  name  of  Badlemere.' 


Pig.  3. 


Pig.  4. 


maxima,  or  latce,  equal  to  ei^Mit  si'mibrevest 
could  be  divided  into  liars  of  one  or  two  semi- 
breves  in  each.  See  IlAmT.*,  and  TixiE-n»l.r.. 
A  double  bar  implies  the  end  of  a  «lrain.  When 
doublu  bars  are  doited  on  both  ^mlcs,  thus, 
the  dots  imply  a  repetition  of 
each  strain  ;  but  if  dolled  only  on  ||    — 

ont  side,   that   strain  only   witicli  ^jl^ 

precedes  or  follows  the  dots,  is  to  U    — 

DC  repeated. 

Bsn,  in  geoeniphy,  (Gael,  n  hill  or  brae),  the 
name  of  several  places  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope :  sudi  as, 

Bar,  a  ci-devant  duchy  of  France,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Ix>rr.iine,  on  llie  north  by  Lu»em- 
boQi]g,  on  the  west  by  Champagne,  on  the  south 
by  part  of  the  same  country  and  by  Franche 
ConiMJ ;  it  is  crossed  by  the  Mouse  from  south 
to  north,  and  watered  by  several  oilier  rivers, 
which  rendpr  it  very  ffrlile.  It  was  divided  into 
four  baili:iges,  viz.  Hio^igni,  Bar,  St.  Mich:ipl, 
nnd  Clermont.  The  chief  towns  are  Bar-le-Duc, 
Clermont,  St.  MtchaL-l.  Lonpwy,  I'ont-a-Mou't- 
son,  and  Stcnay.  Tn  1T36  it  «as  given  to  SUt- 
nislan«,  then  Wing  of  PcUnd. 

Ban,  a  city  of  Poland,  in  Podnlia.  »ealed  on 
the  nver  Kiov,  and  »trongly  fortifie*! ;  furty-ci^ht 
miles  north-west  of  Urtclaw,  and  sixty-fiva 
north-east  of  Kaminieck. 


BAR 
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RtR,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Baliar.  in  tlie 
distriui  of  the  same  name,  thiriy-tive  miles  E.  S.  K. 
of  Patna.     Long.  86°  40'  E./lal.  25'  'iB*  N. 

Uar,  a  hill  of  Scotland,  in  Renfrewshire,  in 
the  panbh  of  Kilbarchati.  on  t!ie  top  of  which 
are  the  remains  of  an  old  encampment,  consist- 
ing of  a  semicircular  parapet  of  loose  stones  to- 
wards the  south,  and  defended  on  the  north  by 
perpendicular  basaltiq  rocks.  Tradition  says  it 
was  an  encampment  of  the  celebrated  Sir  William 
Wallace  ;  and  the  people  ihow  a  pinnacle  of  rock 
where  they  say  he  sat,  while  he  enticed  the  EOj?- 
lish  forces  into  a  bog  at  the  bottom  of  it,  where 
they  perished.  But  Mr.  Maxwell,  the  minister 
of  the  parish,  concludes  it  to  be  Danish  from  its 
form,  and  from  the  silence  of  historians  respect- 
ing this  anecdote  of  the  Scots  patriot.  Mr. 
Maxwell  also  mentions  it  as  a  singular  fad  in 
natural  histor)-,  by  no  means  consonant  to  the 
prevailing  theories,  thai  these  perpendicular  ba- 
salies  are  incumbent  upou  coal,  formerly  wrought 
to  a  great  extent. 

Bar,  or  R\hk,  a  small  but  thriving  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
sixteen  miles  south-west  from  Strasburg.  It  has 
a  population  of  4100  souls. 

BAR-Lt'MoNT,  a  towti  of  Fraoce,  in  the  ci- 
devaiit  French  Netherlands,  now  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  North;  fifteen  miles  south  of  Mons, 
situated  on  the  Sambre. 

Bar  sur  Acbe,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Aube,  and  ci-devant  province 
of  Champagne,  tweoty-six  miles  east  of  Troyes, 
famous  for  its  excellent  wines.  Tlie  manufac- 
tures are  soap,  linen,  serge,  and  leather.  Here 
are  also  some  ^ood  iron-works.  It  is  the  capital 
of  an  arrondisscraent,  containing  44,000  inhabi- 
tants. 

Bar  sun  ORNArN,  or  Bar-i.e-Dl'c,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Meuse,  and  the  ci- 
levant  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Bar.  It  is  seated 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hilt,  and  divided  into  the 
higher  and  lower  town  ;  the  lower  town  is 
watered  by  the  nvulet  Omain,  which  abounds 
with  excellent  trout.  The  population  nearly 
10,000.  Here  are  manufactures  of  calicoes, 
woollen  stuffs,  stockings,  hats,  and  leather  ;  also 
a  good  trade  in  grain,  wood,  brandy,  wmr,  and 
hemp.  Forty -two  miles  west  of  Nancy,  and  1 33 
eaat  of  Paris.     Long.  52^^  15'  K.,  lat.  48*  47'  N. 

Bar-sur-Seine,  a  town  of  France,  in  Bur- 
gundy, on  the  Seine  ;  formerly  tlie  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  same  nan.e,  now  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  the  Aube.  In  it  are 
460  houses,  and  2270  inhabitants,  with  manufac- 
tures of  knives,  leather,  and  woollen  eaps,  and 
a  trade  in  wine,  grain,  and  paper.  Eighteen 
miles  south-east  of  Troyes,  and  110  south-east  of 
Paris.     I/)Dg.  4°  27'  E.,  lat.  48°  7'  N. 

Bars-cemel,  or  bars-gemelles,  are  diminu^ 
tives  of  the  bar,  and  are  placed  in  pairs,  or  two 
and  t^vo  on  a  shield.  They  derive  their  name 
from  the  Latin  gemelli,  twins. 

BARA,  a  festival  celebrated  with  much  mag- 
nificence at  Messina,  and  representing  the  as- 
sumi'tion  of  tlie  S'irgin.  The  bara,  though  used 
as  ilie  Rcneral  denooimation  of  tins  festival,  sig- 
nifies more  particularly  a  vast  machine  fifty  feet 
high,  at  the  top  of  which  a  young  girl  of  four- 


teen, representing  the  Virgin,  ^^^ 

of  an  image  of  Jesus  Christ.     HoutmI 
vertically,   in   a   circle,   twelve    Utile 
which  represent   the  seraphim ;  below 
another  circle,    which    turns    horizooH 
twelve  more  representing  the  cherubid 
these  a  sun  turns  verticaily.  with  a  chj 
extremity  of  each  of  the  four  prinapd 
his  circle,  who  ascend  and  descend  wi 
tation,  yet  still  stand  upright.     Below 
the  lowest  circle,   about  seven   feet 
ground,  in  which  twelve  boys  turn 
without  interruption :  lliese  are  ini 
twelve  apostles,  who  are  supposed  to 
the  tomb  of  the  Virgin  at  the  moment 
ascends  into  heaven.    This  descripoon  I 
complication  of  superstitious    whiriig 
nearly  turn  the  stomachs  of  our  dehcalS 
but  think  of  the  poor  little  cherubim,  ^ 
and  ap>ustLes,  who  are  twirled  about  ttA 
cession!  'For,'  says  M.  Houel.  in  hi 
tlirough  Sicily,  *  some  of  them  fall  oslei 
of  them  vomit,  and  several  do  still  wO| 
these  unseemly  effusions  are  no  drawhi 
tlie   edification   of  the    people;  and  n 
more  common  than  to  see  fathers  ani 
soliciting   with    ardor  for  tlieir  bovi 
the   pious   distinction   of   puking  «t 
This  machine  is  not  drawn  by  aw  I 
but  by  a  multitude  of  robust  monks! 

BaRa,  in  ancient  geography,  1 .  a  sm 
in  the  Adriatic,  opposite  to  Bninduj 
Pharos  of  Mela  :  2.  A  Frith,  or  arm  of 
Britannia,  supposed  to  be  Uie  Mumy  i 

BaRa,  or  Barray,  one  of  the  WejM 
of  ^^cotland,  eight  computed  nules  ia  ll 
from  two  to  four  in  breadth. 

BAKABAIAN  D£Sert.    See  Baftal 

BARA6BAS,  from  fS.  a  son.  aod  I 
ther,  a  notorious  robber  and  murdeH 
Pibte,  wishing  to  save  Jesus,  offered  I 
lion  to  the  Jews;  but  they,  instigated 
rulers,  saved  the  murderer,  and  mui 
Saviour  of  mankind. 

BARABINZIANS,  a  tribe  of  Ta* 
live  on  lioth  sides  the  river  Irusch.  Tb< 
derive  their  name  from  the  Baialiail 
whose  lakes  supply  them  abundantly! 
on  which,  and  their  cattle,  they  chieH^ 

HARABRAS,  a  people  of  Lower  Ni 
tigunuslo  Egypt.  Tliey  are  a  distinct 
their  neiji^hbours,  and  of  unknown  oci 

BARACUAN,  acreek  on  the  wi 
Scotland,  on  the  Ross  side  of  the 
where  vessels  of  considctuble  bui 
chor  in  safety. 

BARAC6A,a  sea^port  ootbe  mtHh 
of  the  island  of  Cuba,  fif^y  miles  tiortlH 
Jago. 

BAR  ADIEUS ,  Jacor,  or  J  aco*  Z»J 
monk  of  the  sutli  century .  lie  wa«  a  I 
birth,  and  a  disciple  of  F.ut^ches  aod  I 
He  maintained  that  tlie^c  u  but  osMil 
Christ;  and  his  doctrines  spnac*  soi 
Asia  and  Afnca  that  \\i<>  EulychuuM  1 
lowed  up  by  that  of  the  Jacobito,  n 
comprehended  all  the  Monophysilai  at 
Ills  party  made  him  bobop  ot  Ed 
died  in  5HS, 
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fro,  i.  e.  lightning ;  the  son  of 
^  Kedesh  Napthali,  one  of  the  deli- 
■Ufl  from  the  oppression  of  tVie  Ca- 
5c*  Judires  i?. 

AN,  Of  PAitKAK,a  town  of  Ilunjiary, 
(Ttficd,  in  tlie  farther  arclc  of  the 
bete  the  TurVa  were  defeiiled,  and 
Bovered  hy  the  Imperialists,  who  look- 
in  1684.     It  is  opposite  to  Gran,  of 

ckoned  a  part. 
;PT(JN,  anioni;  logicians,  a  terra  de- 
list indirect  mode  of  the  first  figure 
&.  A  sj'Uc^sm  in  b:ixaliptoD,  is 
|ro  first  propositions  are  general,  and 
irticular,  the  middle  term  being  the 
Ihe  first  proposition,  and  the  predi- 

aecond.     The   following  is  of  this 

T  eril  oagfat  to  be  feared ; 
iolent  passion  is  an  evil ; 

something  Uut  ought  to   be 
is  a  violent  passion. 

LOTS,  in  church  historj-,  a  sect  of 
Bologna,  in  Italy,  who  had  all  things 
\f  even  their  wives  and  children ! 
Ily  in  complying  with  all  manner  of 
'  made  them  get  the  name  of  obe- 
compliets. 

,  a  nver  rising  in  the  Hindoo  Kho 
and  flowing  through  tlie  north-east  of 

CA  DE  Malambo,  a  town  of  Terra 
knwricaf  with  a  bishop's  see  and  a 
k  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  seated 
cr  Magdalena,  seventy-five  miles 
Irthagena, 

CI,  officem  among  the  Greeks  of  tJte 
Ire,  who  kept  the  keys  of  the  city 
»  the  emperor  resided.  Codiuus 
lood  guard  at  the  door  of  the  eru- 
T and  dining-room.  Codinus 
rre,  that  the  name  is  English, 
;  to  jhut ;  and  that  the  barangi 
unen  by  country ;  Ang!i:>-Danes, 
out  of  England,  were  received 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
or  protectors  of  his  person. 
arc  cilled  in  Latin  (Cujaccius), 
others,  itecungeri,  as  being 
a  battle-axe.  Codinus  adds, 
the  English  tongue.  Anna 
4tC  barangi  came  from  the  island 
iwMeh  b  doubtless  meant  our  island. 
make*  them  Germans ;  a  mistake 
at  that  distance,  consideriag  tlie 
;on3  bor«  to  Germany. 
i  ss  early  as  tlie  emperor  Mi- 
ivt,  in  103,5,  as  appears  from 
ihey  were  then  only  common 
Te-guard.  Their  commander  was 
,  importing  a  penon  who  always 
etnperor. 

A,  a  West  Indian  balsam. 
ATy  a  county  of  Lower  Flungary, 
Danube,   Sclavonia,  and   die 

and  Schumeu-     It  abounds  in 

wioff,  caltle,  and  jjinna.     Its  capit:d 
o,  and  it  h.x<i  a  popuUtion  of  140^000 


BAR<\NZANO  (Hedemptus\  a  Bamabite 
monk,  bom  in  Piedmont  in  1590.  lie  became 
professor  of  philosophy  and  mathematics  at 
Anneci,and  wa&  highly  esteemed  by  lord  Bacon, 
who  corresponded  with  him.  He  died  at  Mon- 
tanfis  in  1022.  He  wrote,  1,  Uranoscopia,  seu 
Un.'ersa  Dottrinade  CceIo,  fol.  1617;  2.  Cam- 
pus Pliilosophicus,  8vo.  1620;  3.  De  Novis 
Opinionibus  Physicis,  8vo.  1617. 

B.^llA-PicuLET,  bread  made  of  fine  flour 
kneaded  wiih  bann,  which  makes  it  very  light 
aud  sponcy  :  bara  beins  the  Welch  for  bread. 

BARAfinER(Burtliclemy),an  Italian  lawyer 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  bom  at  Pla- 
ct  ntia,  and  became  profes!»or  at  Pavia  and  Fer- 
rara.  He  published  a  New  Digest  of  die  Feudal 
Law,  at  Paris,  in  1611. 

BAU-\TH11A,  a  name  of  the  Serbonian  bog. 

BARATHRO,  a  glutton.     See  B.^batkrim. 

BARATHRON,  solemn  games  held  at  Thcs- 
proJia. 

BARATHRUM,  ^o^Opov,  in  antiquity,  a 
deep  dark  pit  at  Athens,  into  which  condemned 
persons  were  cast  headlong.  It  had  sharp  spikes 
at  the  top  that  no  man  might  escape  out ;  and  others 
at  ihe  bottom,  to  pierce  and  torment  such  as 
were  cast  in.  Its  depth  and  capciousness  made 
it  to  be  applied  proverbially  to  a  covetous  per- 
son, a  glutton,  called  barathro  by  the  Romans, 
and  a  common  prostitute. 

BARATiiavM,  in  physiology,  a  baleful  cavern, 
inaccessible  on  account  of  its  fxtid,  or  poisonous 
fumes;  styled  by  others  fossa  charonia. 

BAllATIER  (Philip),  a  most  extraordinary 
instance  of  early  and  rapid  exertion  of  mental 
faculties.  This  surprising  genius  was  the  son  of 
Francis  Baratier,  minLstcT  of  the  French  church 
at  Schwubach,  near  Nuremberg,  where  he  was 
Iwm  January  10,  1721.  The  French  v/as  his 
mother-tongue,  and  High  Dutch  the  language  of 
tbe  place;  but  his  father  talking  Latin  to  him, 
that  language  became  as  iamiliar  to  him  as  tbe 
rest:  ao  that  without  knowing  the  rules  of 
grammar,  he,  at  four  years  of  a-.'e,  talked  French 
to  his  mother,  Latin  to  his  father,  and  Hi^h 
Dutch  to  the  maid,  or  neighbouring  children ; 
and  all  this  without  raixinj?  or  cotJbutiding  die 
respective  languages.  About  the  middle  of  his 
fifth  year  he  acquired  Greek  in  like  tiianner;  so 
that  in  fifteen  months  he  perfectly  understood  all 
the  Greek  books  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
which  he  readily  translated  into  Latin.  When 
he  was  five  years  and  eight  months  old,  lie  en- 
tered upon  Hebrew  ;  and  in  tliree  years  was  so 
expert  in  die  Hebrew  text,  diat  from  a  bible 
without  points,  he  could  give  the  sense  of  the 
oriipnal  in  Latin  or  French ;  or  translate  extem- 
pore the  Latin  or  French  versions  into  Hcbrpw, 
almost  woid  for  word  ;  and  had  all  the  llebrc^v 
pvalms  by  heart.  He  composed,  at  this  limf-jU  dic- 
tionary of  rare  and  difficult  Hebrew  word-*,  wiUk 
critical  remarks  and  philosophical  observations,  -.-i 
abo\it  400  pajfes  in  4lo;  and,  about  bis  ie»i'i 
year,  aroused  himself  for  twelve  months  with  llie 
rabbinical  wnters.  With  these  he  ini<»nnixed  a 
knowledge  of  the  Chaldaic,  Syrtac,  und  Anibic  ; 
and  acquired  a  taste  for  divinity  and  eccleti^siical 
antiquity,  by  tttudying  the  Gn-ek  filhera  ami 
councils  of  the  first  four  ages  of  die  church.  In 
*he  midst  of  these  occupations,  a  pair  of  glob* 
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coming  into  his  possession,  he  could,  in  ten  days 
lime,  t«solv«>  iill  the  problems  on  them;  and  in 
about  three  months  (in  January,  1735),  devised 
his  project  for  tlie  discovery  of  the  loni^tude, 
which  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  at 
lx>ndon  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
flerlin.  In  June,  1731,  he  was  matriculated  in 
tJie  university  of  Altorf;  and  at  the  close  of 
1732,  he  was  presscnted  by  his  father  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  reformed  churches  of  the  circle  of 
Franconia;  who,  astonished  at  his  wonderful 
Calenls,  admitted  him  to  a:uisl  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  synod  ;  and  to  preserve  the  ropmory  of  so 
singular  an  event,  it  was  ordered  to  be  rc^isifred 
in  their  acts.  In  1734  llie  margrave  of  Ftran- 
denhurgli  Anspach  pranled  this  youni^  seliolar 
the  use  of  whatever  books  he  wanted  from  the 
Anspach  library,  together  wiUi  a  |>eni:ion  of  fifty 
florins,  which  he  etijoyed  three  years;  and  his 
father  receiving  a  call  lo  tlie  French  church  at 
Stettin,  in  Pomcrania,  young  Bar.ilier  was,  on 
the  journey,  admitted  M.A.  with  uuiverial  ap- 
plause at  the  university  of  Halle  ;  at  Berlin  he 
was  lionored  with  sevend  conversations  wiili  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  was  received  into  the  roy:il 
academy.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  medals,  inscriptions,  and  anti- 
quities; metaphysical  enquiries, and  experimental 
philosophy,  intervening  occasionally  Uttween 
these  studies.  He  wrote  several  essays  and  dis- 
sertations ;  made  astronomical  remarks  and  labo- 
rious calculations;  and  took  great  pains  towards 
a  history  of  the  heresies  of  tlie  anti-lriniiarians, 
and  of  the  thirty  years'  war  in  Germany.  His 
last  publication,  which  appeared  in  1740,  was  on 
the  succession  of  the  bishops  of  Rome.  I'he  final 
work  he  was  engtiged  in,  and  for  which  he  had 
collected  many  materials,  was  Enquiries  concern- 
ing the  Egyptian  Antiquities.  But  the  sub- 
stance of  this  blazing  meteor  was  now  nearly 
exhausted;  he  was  always  weak  and  sickly,  and 
died  October  5,  1740,  aged  nim-teen  years,  eight 
months,  and  sixteen  days.  He  published  eleven 
difierent  pieces,  and  left  twenty-six  MSS.  on 
various  subjects,  the  contents  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  his  life,  written  by  M,  Formey,  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Berlm. 

BAIIATOR,  or  Barretob,  lb  kw.  Lambert 
derives  the  word  from  tlie  I^tin  bilatro,  a  vile 
knave;  but  the  proper  derivation  is  from  tlie 
French  barrateur,  i.  e.  a  deceiver ;  and  this  agrees 
with  the  description  of  a  common  barretor  in 
lord  Coke's  report,  viz.  that  he  is  a  common 
mover  and  maintainer  of  suits  in  disturbance  of 
the  peace,  and  in  taking  and  detaining  the  pos- 
session of  hou.scs  and  lands,  or  goods,  by  false 
inTeutioos,  &c.  And^  therefore,  it  was  adjudged 
that  the  indictment  againft  him  ought  to  be  in 
these  words,  viz.  that  be  is  communis  malefactor, 
calumniator  et  semiriator  litium  et  disrordiarum 
inter  vicinos  suos,  et  pacis  regis  perturbator,  &.c. 
It  is  said  that  a  common  barretor  is  the  most 
dangerous  oppn»»or  in  the  law,  for  he  oppresseth 
tlie  innocent  by  color  of  law,  which  was  made 
to  protect  tliem  from  oppression. 

BAaATRY,  or  Bahkatuy,  in  a  shipmaster, 
ii  his  cheating  the  owners.  If  giXKls  delivered 
on  ship-board  arc  embezzled,  all  ilic  mariners 
ought  by  the  maritime  law,  to  coDlhbute  lo  the  sa- 


tisfaction of  the  pany  that  lost  hit  good«, 
cause  is  lo  be  ined  in  the  admiralty. 

where   a  ship  was  insured  against  t 

of  the  master,  tec.  and  the  jury  foundl 
ship  was  lost  by  the  fraud  and  negligena 
master,  the  court  agreed,  that  the  fn 
baratry,  though  not  named  in  the  eovt?n| 
that  negligence  w:ls  not. 

Baratry,  or  Barbetbt,  from  bai 
fraud ;  in  law,  is  the  offence  of  frequent! 
up  suits  and  quarrels  between  his  raaje: 
jccts,  either  at  law  or  otherwise.     The 
ment  for  this  ofTence,  in  a  common 
fine  and   imprisonment :  but  if  the  oi 
is  too  frequently  the  case,  belongs  to  tli 
sion  of  the  law,  the  barator  who  is  thuJ 
well  as  willing  to  do  mischief,  ought  ^ 
be  disabled  for  practising  lor  the  fiiUirt 
indeed,  it  is  enacted  by  statute  12  Geo-i 
that  if  any  one  having  been  convicted  of] 
perJHiT,  subornation  of  perjury,  or  coma 
retry,  sltall  practice  as  an  attorney,  solil 
agent    iu  any  suit,  the  court,  upon  eta 
shall  examine   it    in  a   summary  way  ^ 
proved,  shall  direct  the  offender  to  be  ird 
for  seven  years.     Hereunto  also  may  be 
another  offence  of  equal  malignity  and  a: 
ness,  that  of  suing  another  in  the  name 
titious  plaintiff,  either  one  not  in  bein^ 
one  who  is  ignorant  of  the  suit.     This  « 
committed  in  any  of  the  king's  superii. 
is  left,  as  a  high  contempt,  to  be  jrai 
their  discretion  :  but  in  courts  of  a  lowefj 
where  the  crime  is  equally  pernicious,  j 
authority  of  the  judges  not  equally  ext<| 
is  directed  by  statute  8  Eliz.  c.  2,  to  be  jf 
by  six  months  imprisonment,  and  treble 
lo  the  party  injured, 

Baratry   is  also  used  for  bribery 
tion  in  a  judge,  giving  a  false  sentence 

Baratry  is  also  used,  in  middle  age' 
for  fraud  or  deceit  in  making  of  con 
or  the  like. 

BARATZ,  Turkish,  letters-patent 
the  Turkuh  emperor*  to  the  Greek 
bishops,  &c.  for  the  exercise  of  tfteir 
tical  functions.     This  baratz  gi res  the 
full  power  and  authority  to  establish 
the  inferior  clergy,  and  all  other  retigi< 
sons ;  to  grant  licenses  for  majTiagei^  I 
out  divorces;  to  collect  the  rerenues  b( 
to  tlie  churches;  to  receive  the  pioos 
bequeathed  to  them ;  in  short,  to  eajon 
pririleges  and  advanta^   bdongiii|  1 
nigh  station :  and  all  this  (as  it  is  eifi 
the  barnti  iUself),  *  according  to  the  «l 
idle  ceremonies  of  the  Christians,* 
BARB',  1..  8t  n.    -v  Fr.*«4«T-,ntit  M 
BaRb'aIEIi,  i  Lai.  harba-ThtttJ 

Babbep,  \doubtfitl.      It  sig 

Barb'er,  r.  &  n.  i  bfvd;  hence  itbl 
Barb'et.  J  to  mean  a   covt* 

protection  ;  as  armour  aod  tntppinc*  fn 
a  hood  or  raufHer  for  the  head  and  iiywq 
the  face  and  shoulders.  It  has  dso  b 
tended  in  its  application  to  th«  jags  or  I 
points  of  an  arrow  or  hook.  To  baib,  il 
to  shave»  or  to  dress  out  the  beard.  Bl 
tracted  from  Barbary,  iiB;itlll«  •  Baabdj 


BAR 

D  tiM  dvkft  nnk9  U>e  kyn;  oo  the 
ih»  4afcaM  of  thft  hedpecf,  en  the 
(  bMiWiH  pwV)  vhereanlo  the  bar- 
r  ittil  dtkact  ia  ch»nield. 

HM.    Kmg  Henry  ¥111.  foL  133. 
I  this,  tad  tell  me  bow  you  fare, 
Mr  itrhe,  and  ikcw  your  he*  bar*, 
aar  bek«a  riae  up  and  let  us  dance, 
tdooe  to  Majr  fotne  ob«ervaance. 

ChiMCcr,   Tfciltu  and  Creteide. 

nar  «f  arro«ii  keadn  taytb  Pollax,  wa» 

titD4.     Tbe  oue  he  callcth  tyniof,  Ue- 

boa,  having   two  points  or  barbej,  looking 

» the  ■:£]«  and  the  fraibcrt,  which  •urct; 

he,  nbrade  arrowe  bead  or  a  awalowe 

Ri)ftT  AtcKam.    Tojvphiltu. 

wen  from  tho  wnate.  and   pr«aeats 

I  them,  to  wit,  a  chains  of  gold  weigh- 

folden  cups  of  foure  poande 

and  tnpp'd,  and  an 

Holland,  Liviu*. 

tad.  and  tie  the  beard,  and  lay  it  wai 

penitent  to  be  io  barbed  before  hia 

Shakipeare. 

war  hath  rmooth'J  hi«  wrinkled  front ; 

Md  of  mounting  barbed  itecda, 

mI  of  frarful  adveraanes, 

in  •  Lady^a  chamber, 

pUfing  of  n  )at«.  Id. 

mhed,  without  any  barbi;  for 

(ar4i^  few  regarded  to  put  tbi-m 

Hoyward. 

■rythenaan,  that  doth  barb  the  field, 

re^  in  night  all  creaturet  sleep, 

Atartlon.   Maieomtamt^ 
No  drisling  ahow'r, 
'  ttorm  of  arrmrt,  burb'd  with  &re. 

MUUm. 
Thy  bobteroaa  lookt 
MAtch  for  traloor  to  asMil, 

•  ramrbcst  anbdued.  Id. 

rarriour  train 
ponr'd  apon  the  plain ; 
I  dwy  Tode,  in  proud  amy, 
lege  of  the  beea  in  May. 

Drydm'*  FabUt. 
Spartan  fear'd  before  he  found 
>  appear  above  the  wound.  Pope. 

cohleia  ainf ;  but  why  muic  a 
'  a  politjciaa,  a  muician,  an  anato- 
a  phyakiaa  f  TaUtr,  No.  34. 

I  Mch  itmo  oa  a  plate  and  deacrip- 
Plol,  of  a  dart  uncommonly  barbottd. 
War  ton. 
lOtlaica  taretal  trades  are  re- 
Yon  have  iindoublrdly 
dkampion,  whose  atrrngth  lay  in 
think  the  English  were  for 
re ;  to  appear  wise  nothing  it 
(me  than  for  a  man  to  borrow  hair 
k  of  all  Lis  neighbours,  and  clap  it  like 
own. 

Otidmnitk.     CitiMH  of  ihe  WptU. 
m  above  ihr  turface  of  the  flood, 
B  ri>e.  or  urx'd  by  hanger  leap, 
leatlc  twitch,  the  baebtd  hook. 

T/mmom. 

bglM  tmtu  Barhary  are  comRiotily  of  a 
aiie.  and  vrry  drar,  usually  choacB  from 
,  it  is  said,  may  die,  b«it  oarer  fgnm 
and  BcCtIa  of  Ivrlf  aeirar  eease  bat 
Fttriti*§  DietioMuji. 
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BAR 

They  are  ill-built, 
Fin-butiock'd  like  your  dainty  barborie*, 
And  weak  i'  the  pasterns. 

Bmimkni/  «iid  Fl«ttK-!T. 

But  why  should  you  who  still  iueoeed. 
Whether  with  graceful  act  you  lead 
The  6cry  barb,  or  with  as  graceful  motion  tree'* 
In  tliiniog  balls,  whcra  all  agroe 
To  give  the  highest  praise  to  thee. 

Vtrtej  to  Lanfbtwr.e, 

BaRb  is  also  used  for  tlie  Barbary  pipron,  called 
by  Moore  the  columba  niimtdica.  l*his  bird  is 
but  a  small  pigeon,  and  has  a  very  short  beak 
like  a  buUftnc'i,  with  a  .small  water,  and  a  oaked 
circle  of  tuberose  red  flesh  round  the  eyes;  the 
iris  of  the  eye  is  ot  a  pearl  color,  and  the  broader 
and  redder  tliis  circle  round  thent  is,  the  more 
the  pigeon  is  valued ;  but  this  is  always  narrow 
while  they  are  young,  and  does  not  arrive  at  it« 
full  breadth  till  tliey  axe  four  years  old,  SomA 
of  this  species  have  a  tuft  of  feathers  behind 
their  head,  and  others  not.  The  red  circle  round 
their  eyes  grows  pale  and  whitish  if  they  become 
sick,  but  alwap  recovers  its  redness  as  they 
grow  well.  Their  proper  color  is  black  or  dun. 
There  are  likewise  pied  ones ;  but  they  are  of  a 
mixed  breed  and  not  so  valuable. 

BAllBA,  in  botany,  a  species  of  pubes,  or 
down,  with  which  the  surface  of  some  plants  ia 
covered.  The  term  was  invented  by  l.mnirus, 
and  by  its  application  in  the  Species  Plantarum, 
seems  to  si<^nify  a  tuft  or  bunch  of  strong  hain 
terminating  the  leaves.  The  mesembryanthemum 
barbatum,  a  species  of  marygold,  furnishes  an  ex* 
ample.  Tlie  word  is  also  often  used  in  compo8i-> 
tion  to  form  the  trivial  names  of  several  plants. 

Barka  Arov,  in  botany,  a  oame  given  by 
some  authors  to  the  common  great  house-leek. 

Barba  CAPR.ti,  in  botany.  See  SpiRjCA.  Of 
this  genus  Mr.  Toumefort  allows  only  one  spe> 
cies,  the  common  barba  caprs,  or,  as  it  is  called 
by  some,  drymopogon. 

Barba  .Tovis,  in  botany,  a  species  of  anthyllis 

Barba  (Alvarez  Aloiuo),  curate  of  St.  BeN 
nard  de  Potosi,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Hb 
was  author  of  a  curious  book  on  metallur^, 
published  at  Madrid  in  1620,  quarto,  and  agaia 
in  1730,  abridged  in  French,  12mo. 

BAR'BACAN,  n.  »,  Fr,  barbccane,  Span,  bar- 
bacana.  A  fortification  placed  before  the  walls  of 
a  town.  A  fortress  at  ttie  end  of  a  bridge.  Aft 
opening  in  the  wall  through  which  tiie  guna  ar« 
levelled. 

Within  the  harbaean  a  porter  HbXe, 

Day  and  night  duly  keeping  watch  and  ward; 

Xor  wighl  nor  word  mote  paa*  out  of  the  gate. 
But  in  good  order,  aad  with  due  regard. 

Famie  Qitttm, 

Barbacaw,  or  Darbtcan.    See  Castls. 

BAHBADF.NSIS.  m  conchology,  a  ■P«:iM  ol 
voluto,  inhabiting  theAroerican  seas.  The  theU 
is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  tapering;  color  rtd- 
dish,  with  very  fine  transverse  stri*. 

Barbadinsis,  in  ornithology,  a  species  of 
psittncu5,  the  ash-fronted  parrot  of  Latliam.  This 
bird  is  green;  about  tbf  size  of  a  pigeon,  and 
inhabits  Barbadoes. 

BAHBADIUX)  (Alphonsos  Jcf«m  de  Salas), 
a  Spanish  dramaitc  wnlcr,  l>orn  at  Mitdrid.    fie 
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was  author  of  several  comedies,  and  of  tlie  Ad- 
ventures of  Don  Diego  de  Noche,  1624,  8vo. 

BARBADINO,  &  learned  Portuj^ucse.  He 
wrote  and  puhlished  at  Parii?,  in  1746,  a  book 
Jo  Ins  native  language,  On  the  present  state  of 
Literature  in  Portugal.  This  work,  was  attacked 
with  preat  severity  by  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  and 
defended  by  Don  Joseph  de  Maymo. 

BARBADO,  a  district  in  the  island  of  Arl>e» 
which  produces  excellent  wines.     See  Akbk. 

BAllBADOES,  the  most  easterly  of  all  the 
Carribee  Islands,  subject  to  Great  Britain,  and, 
according  to  the  best  geographers,  lying  between 
59P  50'  and  62°  2' W.  long.,  and  "between  12'^ 
^6*  and  13**  16'  N.  lat.  It  is  seventy  miles  from 
St.  Vincent's.  lu  extent  i»  not  certainly  known  ; 
but,  according  to  Edwards,  the  length  of  the 
tslaad  is  twenty-one  miles,  and  its  breadth  four- 
teen. From  tlie  returns  to  parliament  in  1811, 
it  appears  that  the  population  of  its  different  pa- 
rishes was  at  that  lime  as  follows ; — viz. 


Parishes. 

White*. 

Free  color. 

SUVM. 

St.  Michael  . 

5405 

1551 

12,198 

Christ  Church 

1570 

66     1 

9234 

St.  Pliilip      . 

1510 

212     ' 

9682 

St.  John   ,     . 

1148 

887 

58 

Si.  Joseph     . 

10G6 

77 

3104 

&i.  Andrew  . 

571 

165 

3249 

St.  Lucy  .    . 

1043 

34 

6282 

St.  Peter  .     . 

1356 

223 

5725 

St.  James 

708 

33 

4295 

Sl  Thomas  . 

773 

31 

4003 

St.  George   . 

1139 

113 

5428 

1 

16,289 

3392 

62,258 

jBy  latest  returns 

the 

Whll 

et  4k  Vnn-  Co 

at  1    Sliivri. 

1     population  wa 

21,000 

1 79.000 

The  population  of  the  island,  therefore,  was 
100,000;  and  from  this  statement  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  slaves  had  increased  at  a  compa- 
ratively slow  rate  during  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
i.e.  from  1811  to  1831.  It  was  affirmed  by  Mr, 
■Wilberfortc,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
course  of  the  debates  on  the  slave  trade,  that  in 
the  former  of  these  years  there  were  63,240 
slaves  on  the  island;  in  1786  tlie  number  was 
62,115;  and  in  1811  they  were,  as  we  see, 
62,258.  Barbadoes  is  supposed  to  have  attained 
tlie  summit  of  prosperity  more  than  a  century 
ago;  and  between  the  great  planters  and  the 
people  of  color  here  there  is  a  numerous  and 
remarkable  class  of  inhabitants,  descended  from 
the  original  settlors,  who  have  no  precise  know- 
ledge when  their  ancestors  arrived  at  the  island. 
These,  consequently,  consider  it  at.  their  coun- 
try, and  do  not  look  back,  therefore,  like  the 
planters  or  the  negroes,  to  early  associations  or 
other  scenes  as  their  home.  At  a  distance,  Bar- 
bndoes  presents  a  brown  and  nearly  uniform 
sur&ce ,  and  the  West  Indians  generally  think 
it  a  very  Hat  country;  but  on  a  nearer  approach 
the  prnsfiect  improves,  and  the  scenery  becomes 
iDoie  diversified.  The  ground  rises  in  singolar 
und  almost  regular  ndges  from  the  shore. 
Hugged  acclivities  of  about  100  feet  each  are 
tej  aiate«j   by  plains  or  terraces,  nrarly  half  a 


mile  broad,  .-iti'l  these,  lnglily 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  black  rofVj 
and  lx)ld    promontories,    projLCtix 
ravines  covereri  with  dark  folii 
are  surrounded. 

When   Barbadoes   wa.s   first 

English,  in   1605,   few  or  no  c^n 

found  upon  it  except  hogs,  wbicb' 

there  by  the  Portuguese.     For  com 

carriage  to  the  sea-side,  some  of  tl 

at   first   procured    camels,   which   u 

would,  in  all  respects,  have  been  p 

horses  for  their  sugar  and  other  worl 

nature  of  the  climate  disagreeing  wil 

mal,  it  was  found   impossible  to   p 

breed.      Some  gentlemen  of  small 

England  resolved  at  this  time  to  beet 

Itirers  thither.     The  trees  were  larg* 

wood  so  hard  and   stubborn  that  i 

great  difficulty  they  could  clear  as  mi 

as  was  necessary  for  their  subsisten 

unremitting  perseverance  they  brougjb 

them   a  tolerable    support.      They 

cotton  and  indigo  agreed  well  with  tb 

that  tobacco,  which  was  beginning  to 

rtpute  in    England,    answered   Ida 

These  prospects,  together  wiih  die 

tween  the  king  and  parliament,  wb 

ginning  to  break  out  in  England,  ind 

to  transport  themselves  into  this  isl&i 

great  was  the  increase  of  people  in 

within  twenty-five  years  afliier  its  first 

that  in   1650  it  contained   more  tl 

whites,  and  a  much  greater  number  o 

Indian  slaves.     They  now  applied  Id 

Old  and  New  England :   btm  ih*  I 

had  those  lliat  were  fit  for  show  Ml 

from  the  latter  those  that  were  propet 

ing  tlicir  militia,  and  for  the  saddle. 

likewise  some  of  an  inferior  breed  frtn 

and  other  setiicmeuts.     They  axe 

have  had  their  first  breed  of  black 

Bonavisla  and  the  Isle  of  May  ;  thej 

upon  the  island,  and  olten  do  the  woi 

The  sugar,  which  soon  after  tliis  wai 

rendered  tlicm  extremely  wealthy.     ' 

of  slaves,  therefore,  was  still  augiMO 

1676 it  is  supposed  that  they  araoualec 

which,  together  with  50,000  wlutes,  a 

on  this  small  spot:  a  degree  of  pOj 

known  in  Holland,  in  China,  or  aov  ( 

the  world  most  renowned  for  numoe 

time  Barbadoes  employed  400  sail  c 

with  another  150  tons,  in  their  trade 

nual   exports  in   sugar,  indigo,  ckl 

and  citron-water,  were  above  £iS 

their  circulating   cash   at  home  w« 

Such  was  the  incrt^ase  of  population 

wealth,  in  the  course  of  fifty  years.  Tl 

are  very  serviceable  in  carrying  bn: 

from  the  plantations.    The  hogs  of  E 

finer  eating  than  those  of  Bntata, 

sheep  they  have  are  not  neat  to  | 

likewise  have  goals,  which  when  fl 

cellent  food.     Racoons  and  moM 

found  here  in  great  abundance. 

birds  are  produced  on  Barbadoes, 

humminB^biid  is  the  most  remarkaM 

do  Bot  often  fte^u^ni  thitisl»wl^  If 


BARBADOES 


near  tficir  pouds.  A  bird  which 
man  of  war,  is  said  to  meet  ships 
iiei  from  land,  and  their  return  is 
silanls  a  sure  sij;^  of  the  arrival  of 
When  the  wind  blows  from  llie 
aoatb-west  they  have  flocks  of  cur- 
Vtttt,  snipes,  wild  pigeons,  and  wild 
The  wild  pi>i^(ju3  are  very  fat  and  plen- 
ach  seasons  and  rather  larger  than  those 
mL  The  tame  pigeons,  pullets,  ducks, 
try  nt  all  kinds,  that  an:  bred  at  Darba- 
e  also  a  fine  flavor,  and  are  accounted 
ilirions  than  those  of  Europe.  ITieir 
tt  SCarte ;  ihry  have  no  hares ;  and  the 

Piey  have  are  kept  as  curiosities.     The 
Bvbadoes  are  not  venomouf;,  nor  do 
nr  makes  or  scorpions  ever  sling.    The 
la  are  troublesome,  and  bite ;   hut  are 
rrable  in  Iiarb.tdoes  than  on  the  conti- 
ariuus  other   insects  are  found  on  the 
une  of  which  are  trouhlesoroe,  but  in  no 
Icgree  than  thos«  that  are  produced  by 
inn  iummer  in  England.     Oranges  and 
pQW  in  Barbadoes  in  great  plenty,  and 
lost  perfection,      llie  lemon  Juice 
I  peculiar  fragrancy.     The  citrons  of 
tanord  the  best  drams  and  sweetmeats 
lie  world,  the  Barbadoes  ladies  exccl- 
f»rt  of  preserving  the  rind  of  the  fruit. 
||ipte  is  also  a  native  of  Barbadoes, 
itnere  to  much  greater  perfection  than 
ie  to  do  in  Europe.     A  vaitl  num- 
it  trees,  peculiar  to  the  climate,  arc 
d  to  flourish  in  Barbadoes  in  great  per- 
■och  as  the  aloe,  mangrove,  calabash, 
Won,  ginger,  plantains,  guavas,  mastic, 
R  likewijte  are  produced  some  sensitive 
ritb  «  good  deal  of  garden  stuff.     Bar- 
•  wdl  supplied  with  fish;    and  some 
sea  surrounding  it  are  almost  pe- 
tlf,  such  as  tlie  parrot-fish,  snappers, 
terbums,  and    coney-^sh.      The 
I,  and  crabs,  caught  here  are  ex- 
the  green   turtle  is   perhaps   tlie 
cy  tliat  ancient  or  mrKlern  luxury 
At  Barbadoes  this  delicious  shell- 
I  stlU  for  less  than  a  shilling  a  pound, 
for   more.     There  is    found   in  this 
nd  of  land-crab   which    eats   herbs 
can  find  tliem,  and  shelters  itself  io 
hollows  of  trees.     According  to  re- 
:  ft  theU-fish  of  passage ;  for  in  March 
^tfwmio  great  numbers.  See  Caxcer. 
m  ooomdervd  by  some  writers  as 
Fftility  diminished   by  long  cuUiva 
produce  ii,  therefore,  thought  to 
^pfoportion  to  the  quantity  of  land. 
npoo  a  basis  of  calcareous 
oC  nwdnpores   and  oUiei'  marine 
In  acme  places  it  is  comp^  tul  of  a 
red  earth,  of  the  same  kind 
I,  ta  ftlao  found,  and  sometimes  the 
I  of  a  species  of  light  white  earth, 
Viodurated  arinl,  bleached  by  ex 
on  the  whole  must  be  con- 
[iftant  po«seMion :  its  situation 
ej  to  the  Wen  Indies;  and  its 
exceilent  rendexvous  fur  snip- 
mlBbntv  of  Its  climate  exce«ua 


that  of  most  of  tlie  otlier  West  India  islands. 
But  it  has  been  thought  to  decline  considerably 
since  the  year  1787,  a  circumstaiue  ascribed  to 
the  dreadful  succf^ssion  of  hurricanes  with  which 
it  has  been  visited.  The  capital  of  the  island 
was  scarcely  risen  from  the  ashes  Io  which  it  had 
been  reduced  by  fire,  when  it  was  toni  from  its 
foundations,  and  tlie  whole  country  made  a  scene 
of  desolation  by  the  storm  of  the  10th  of  Ortolier, 
1780.  Above  40tK)  of  the  inhabitants  miserably 
perished,  and  the  damage  of  property  was  com- 
puted at  above  one  million  sterling.'  Indepen- 
dent  of  those  sudden  calamities,  arising  from  tfie 
fury  of  llie  elements,  its  inhabitants  are  also  sub- 
ject to  a  distressing  malady,  in  the  form  of  an 
elephantiasis,  so  peculiar  to  this  island  that  it 
has  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  Barbadoes 
disease.  Dr.  Pinckard,  however,  describes  the  heat 
as  less  inconvenient  than  he  expected.  In  the 
harbour,  and  placed  in  tlie  shade,  the  thermo- 
meter seldom  rose  higher  tlian  84",  ami  never 
exctetled  86*.  The  inhabitants  may  he  consi- 
dered in  three  classes,  viz.  llie  masters,  white 
servants,  and  blacks.  The  former  are  either 
English,  Scots,  or  Irish ;  hut  the  great  encou- 
ragement given  by  government  to  the  peopling 
thisaud  other  \\e.st  India  islands,  induced  some 
Dutch,  French,  Portuguese,  and  Jews,  to  settle 
among  tliem  with  their  estates;  by  which,  after 
a  certain  time,  they  acquire  the  rights  of  natura- 
lization in  Great  Brit.iin.  The  white  servants, 
whether  by  covenant  or  purchase,  are  said  to 
live  more  easy  lives  than  the  day-laborers  in 
England ;  and  when  they  come  to  be  overseers, 
tlieir  wage.-;  and  otlier  allowances  are  consider- 
able. The  e:irlie?.t  planters  of  Barbadoes  were 
reproached  with  cruelly  forcing  into  slavery  tlie 
Indians  of  the  neighbourini;  continent;  and  the 
history  of  Inkle  and  Yarico,  which  Mr.  Addison, 
in  his  .S^jectatnr,  has  recordcfl  for  Ihe  detestation 
of  niankiiid,  took  its  nse  in  this  isbnd. 

We  retain  from  a  prece'iing  work  of  this  kind 
an  illuiitratioii  of  this  iub  ect ;  nut  the  most  glar- 
ing, perhaps,  which  haj  happened  in  the  same 
quarter  of  the  world  ;  'is  it  displays  at  once  the 
savage  cruelty  of  a  n'an  bred  among  Christians 
ntid  the  noble  disinterested  friendship  and  inie 
treatoMs  of  soul,  m  those  too  often  consideied 
b.i(l>arians.  A  planter  in  Virginia,  who  wis 
owner  of  a  considerable  number  of  slaves,  instead 
of  regardmg  ihein  as  human  creaiures,  and  .of 
the  same  species  with  himself,  used  them  with 
the  utmost  cruelty,  whipping  and  torturing  them 
for  the  slightest  faults.  One  of  these,  thinking 
any  change  preferable  to  slavery  under  such  a 
barbarian,  aiiempled  to  male  his  esc9p«  among 
the  mountain  Indians;  but  unfortunately  was 
lak^n  and  brought  back  to  his  master.  '  Poor 
Aiihur  (this  was  his  name)  wjs  itumrdiaiely 
ordered  to  receive  300  lashes.  These  were  16 
be  given  him  by  his  fellow  slaves,  among  whom 
tiiere  happened  to  be  a  negro  whom  the  planter 
nad  purchajcd  on  llie  preceding  day.  This  slave, 
the  moment  he  saw  the  unhappy  wretch  destined 
to  Ihe  lashes,  ruslied  forward,  clasped  him  in 
his  arms,  and  embraced  him  with  the  greatest 
tenderness:  the  odier  returned  his  tnin«porU, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  moving  than  their 
mutual    bemoaning    rach   other's    mijfoitunes. 
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Their  master  was  soon  (fiven  to  understand  lliat 
ihcy  were  countrymen  and  intimate  friends  i  and 
tliat  Arthur  had  formerly,  in  a  battle  with  a 
n«?i(?1ibouring  nation,  saved  the  life  of  his  friend 
at  the  expenaeof  his  own.  The  newly  purchased 
nefiro  threw  himself  at  the  planler'.'S  feet,  with 
tears,  beseeching  him,  in  the  most  moving  man- 
ner, to  spare  his  friend,  or  at  least  to  permit 
him  to  undergo  the  punishment  in  his  tstead, 
protesting  he  would  rather  die  ten  thousand 
deaths  than  lift  hij  hand  against  him.  But  the 
hau)jhty  planter,  looking  on  this  as  an  affront  to 
the  absolute  power  he  pretended  over  him, 
ordered  Arthur  to  be  immediately  tied  to  a 
tree,  and  iiis  friend  to  give  him  the  lashes;  tell- 
ing him  that  for  every  lash  not  well  laid  on,  he 
should  himself  receive  a  score.  The  negro, 
amazed  at  a  barbarity  so  unbecoming  a  human 
creature,  with  a  generous  disdain  refused  to 
obey  him,  at  the  same  time  upbraiding  him  with 
his  cruelty;  upon  which,  the  planter  turning  all 
his  rage  on  him,  ordered  him  to  be  iroroedintely 
stripped,  and  commanded  Arthur,  to  whom  he 
promised  forgiveness,  to  give  his  countryman 
the  lashes  which  he  himself  had  been  destmed  to 
receive.  This  proposal  was  heard  with  scorn, 
eoch  protesting  he  would  ratlier  suffer  the  most 
dreadful  torture  than  injure  his  friend.  This 
generous  conflict,  which  must  have  raised  the 
strongest  feelings  in  a  breast  suiceplible  of  pity, 
did  but  the  more  inflame  the  monster,  who  now 
determined  they  should  both  be  made  examples 
of,  and,  to  satiate  his  revenge,  was  preparing  to 
be^n  with  Arthur,  when  the  negro  drew  a  knife 
from  his  pocket,  stabbed  the  planter  to  the  heart, 
and,  at  the  same  time  struck  it  to  his  own,  re- 

J'oicing  with  his  la.st  breath,  that  he  had  avenj^ed 
lis  friend,  and  rid  the  world  of  such  a  monster. 
— Enct/clo.  Perthtnm. 

In  1831  this  island  was  again  visited  by  a 
hurricane,  by  which  30U0  souls  perished.  St. 
Vincent  may  be  seen  from  Barbadoes  in  a  clear 
day.  It  is  twenty-five  miles  only  from  Si.  Lucia ; 
twenty-eight  south-east  from  Martinico;  sixty 
north-east  from  Trinidad ;  and  100  south-east 
from  St.  Christopher. 

fiARB&DOFs,  FuiwcR-Ftifct.  See  Poikciana. 

Barbadoes  Tar,  a  bituminous  substance, 
diflering  little  from  the  petroleum  floatmg  on 
several  springs  in  England  and  Scotland.  It 
is  a  mmcral  fluid  of  the  nuiure  of  the  thicker 
fluid  bitumens,  of  a  nauseous  bitterish  taste,  very 
strong  and  disagreeable  smell,  found  in  many 
parts  of  .\merica,  trickling  down  the  sides  of  the 
mounlams,  and  sometimes  floatuii^  on  the  surface 
of  the  waters.  It  has  been  greatly  recommended 
in  coughs,  and  other  disorders  of  the  breast  and 
lungs, 

BARBANA,  a  district  and  village  of  the  late 
maniime  Austru,  in  the  province  of  Istria,  seated 
on  the  Aran,  with  two  forts. 

BAU  BA  K  A,  in  logic,  the  first  mo<1e  of  the  first 
figure  of  the  syllocisms.  A  syllovHsm  in  barbara 
is  that  whereof  all  the  propositions  are  universal 
and  offirmative;  the  middle  term  being  I  he  subject 
in  the  first  projmxition,  and  attribute  or  predicate 
in  the  second.     Jixaraple  : 

BAU  Uboever  suflers  a  man  to  starve,  whom 
be  is  able  to  sustain,  is  a  murderer : 


BA      Whoever  is  rich,  and  re 

alms,  suffers  tliose  to  tU 
he  is  able  to  sustain 

RA      Therefore,  whoever  is  rich, 
to  give  alms,  is  a  mu 

Barbara,   sister  and    sui 
queen  of  Angola. 

Bauhara,  St.,  an  island  on  the 

Barbara,  St.,  the  capital  of  Nei^ 

BAJlBARANO,a  distnct  of  maritime 
in  the  Vicentino,on  the  banks  of  the  Bac< 
among  the  Berean  hills,  containing  one 
the  same  name,  &c.,  and  fifteen  populous 

BARBAIUANL    See  Bakbeucot^ 

BARBAKICAflll,  in  antiquity,  t 
who,  with  threads  of  divers  colors,  expf 
figures  of  men,  animals,  &c.,  or  whose 
was  to  gild  and  decorate  shields  and 
with  gold  and  silver.  They  were  s( 
because  they  learned  these  arts  from  d 
gians,  who  were  particularly  denomioi 
barians,  in  regard  of  their  oppostitof 
Greeks,  The  name  is  sometimes  a]s4| 
branbaricarri.  2.  Soldiers,  or  officers,  i( 
masks  and  vizards  thus  adorned  with 
silver. 

BARBARICUM,in  ancient  writen, 
litary  shout  raised  by  the  soldiers  on  pa 
gagement ;  so  called  from  the  barbarians^ 
armies  this  method  much  prevailed :  2. 
expedition  undertaken  agaiust  the  M 
Quousque  ad  ipsum  tempus  quo  bsrbtl 
ortem  est  inter  nos  et  vos  :  3.  An  fli 
magazine,  wherein  the  Greek  emperoil 
spoils  taken  from  the  barbarians. 

Bardaricum,  in  botany,  an  appellal 
by  the  modem  Greeks  to  rhubarb  ;  sooi 
the  sinus  barbaricu«,  by  the  w^jf  of  H 
root  was  firikt  brouv;ht  to  ihero. 

BARBARICUS,  in  entomology.  •  | 
cimex  (reduvius)  of  a  black  color;  di 
wing-casps  obscure  ferruginous,  vui 
white  line  on  the  middle  of  the  scvtd 
native  of  Barbary.     Gmelin. 

Barbariccs,  in  ornithology,  %  sped 
liis  that  inhabits  Barbary;  the  Barb* 
Latham ;  and,  3.  A  species  of  turdus,  < 
color,  with  the  breast  spotted  with  whil 
and  tip  of  the  tail  yellow.  It  i^  the  g 
8«tte  de  Barbarie  of  Bitffon,  and  th« 
thrush  of  Linncpus. 

BARBARI  i-:S.  that  rudeness  of  mini 
the  understanding  i*  neithirr  fiimiBl 
useful  principles,  nor  the  will  with  gooi 
tion^. 

BAR'BARIZE, 

Bar'parism, 

B*KB*'niTY, 

RarIia'kiaK,  n.  &  atij. 
BARHA'RirK,  n.  &  adj. 
Bar'bakoi's, 
Bak'haroi'siv, 

BAR'BAnUl  SNESS. 

lisation.  It  seems  to  have  signified  «t 
foreign,  or  a  foreicner.  Th«  Gre«^  api 
all  nations  but  themselves,  and  coq«« 
an  idea  of  dl!lflnra^ement  and  i  iiiHwii| 
now  applied  to  every  species  »t  williM 
ness,  and  cruelty  ;  to  untaught  ■>vi>n>| 


etymology, 

III  An  V  natin 


lure.     Jt 
in  all  rpvpM 
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t  pity ;  to  iginorauce  of  arts  and 
ning  ;  lo  inaccuracies,  vulgarisms, 
'  speech  and  language ;  and  lo  mci- 
laen.  Bruce  has  $ho\vn,  thai  bar- 
PJW,  and  burhtiin,  are  niimot  derived 
9t  Barhar,  the  native  name  of  the 
Uoglodytfle,  ichlhyophagi,  and  shep- 
te»  down  die  whole  western  (oast  uf 
I.  The  Egyptians  hated  and  feared 
u  therefore  in  ERypt  a  term  both  of 
pntuoiely  ;  in  whicli  sense  it  passed 
tks,  and  from  them  to  the  Koinund. 
kS  to  reduce  to  a  slate  of  bnrburam  ; 
CauK  to  be  made,  tierce,  cruel,  and 


(be  Ci»riotli5«iw  proq4e  only  by  r«asan  of 
tmt  mlsa  becBUK  thry  wrrc  loamcd  in  the 
btloaophy,  uid  there  fore  drapiftcd  ihey 
twc  Itaraad  therein  m  rud«  and  (Kir. 
UdtM. 
y  man  to  yoa  f  What  ear  it  to 
beard  of  Ampbi&UuT  Sidmej/. 

I  dABiar}  dare  not  yet  coiaaiit 
n  to  tbcir  barbarauM  truth, 

Sprtutr.     Fagrie  Qmtne. 
ierhiiritm  spuke  more 
>Dgel  kjiowlcdge  you  r«n  wiy. 

SAalupeart. 
n  Romuk  ;  b«  not  barhnroia.  Id. 

toa|;ur  $>vc  him  bis  w^|cnmo  home  ; 
throw  qpoo  his  sarrvd  head  ; 
Mb  gcetle  corrow  he  (book  ttlT, 
Boatbating  '«itb  tears  and  smiles, 
[  bis  pri«f  and  piticncc. 
Qui  for  some  strong  purpose  st«el'd 
■»■,  ibey  muat  perforce  have  melted. 
t  ils«H  have  pitied  him.  Id. 

ry  were  bmrbariani,  as  they  are, 
MM  tillered.  Id.  Coriolantu. 

I  OOfht  to  be  had  in  temprring  and  ma* 
iall^ta  l>ring  thciu  from  their  delight  of 
lift—  uto  the  l«ve  of  goodness  and  ci- 

fi^peiMer**  Irtland. 

II  monarchies  have  risen  from  harbamm 
d  fslU'tt  again  into  rain. 

Vavia  on  Ireland, 
IMMBtty  oiast  be  broken  by  war,  before 
i  ti  fovemmeni  ;  and  when  snt>daed,  if 
phkktcdj  it  will  eiuoons  return  to  bar- 
Id, 
emor,  Philip,  for  his  country  a   Phry- 
•tnADsrs  mure  barhorovs  than  he  tlmt  set 
Uaec. 
toiog  roaniry  bird  at  every  vein, 
deif.  rapes,  and  maAsacn^s  prrvail'd, 
ichrs,  p«ilaee«,  and  cities  lilaz'd, 
le*c«  and  isr^rvni  triumph 'd, 

dtstiuciion.  Hottt, 

■imr  asage,  ba    died  within  a  few 

nf  all  that  kn«w  him,       ClmrtnJvm. 

did  ti«ai  him  with  all   the  rudcneM,  tr- 
,  |inaf,inalilr:  Id. 

of  tlte  trial,  and   the  persnanivcs 
;M  to  antiquate  ii. 

HuU't  Commun  Late* 
Rffst,  wuh  iirlu>«i  hand, 
kMi^  iai^ondi  pearl  and  gold, 

Pitradite  LmU 
ifcb  follow 'd.  and  in  him  we  sec 
»  Unprur'd  <n  all  it»  height,  can  be  j 
•tnuid*  snil  iwcct  barbitrtty. 

Vryd«n. 


They  vkho  restored  painting  in  Gcnsany,  not  ba* 
ing  those  reliques  of  antiquity,  retained  that  barbar,'Wi 
munner.  Jd. 

Laiin  expresses  that  in  one  word,  which  either  >  lie 
barbarity  or  naxrownesa  of  modern  tungurs  cannot 
supply  in  more.  Id, 

The  genius  of  Raphael  having  sarcccded  in  the 
times  of  barbarum  and  ignoranre,  (he  knowledge  of 
painting  is  now  arrived  at  perfrrtion. 

Id.  Du/rtmajf,  PreJaM. 
The  language  is  as   near  approaching  to  it,  as  our 
modern  barbitrum  will  allow .  which  is  all  that  can  be 
expected  from  any  now  extant. 

Id.  Jvmettal,  Dtdieation. 
llie  eastern  front  was  glonoos  to  behold. 
With  diamond  flaming,  and  burhatiek  gold. 

Pope, 
Some  felt  the  silent  stroke  of  mould'ring  age, 
Barftorian  blindness.  Id. 

We  barbarovtly  call  them  blest. 
While  swelling  coffcn  break  their  owner's  rest. 

Slefmey. 

Excellencies  of  miuic  and  poetry  are  grown  to  be 

little   more,     but   the    one   fiddling,    and    the    otlirr 

rhiymng  ;  and  are    indeed  very  woithy  of  the  igno> 

ranee  of  the  friar,  and  the  barbmnmnuu  of  the  Goths. 

Ttmplt, 
Proud  Greece  all  nations  else  barbariafu  held. 
Boasting  her  learning  all  the  world  exccll'd. 

DeiAam, 

There   were  not  different  gods  among    the  Greeks 

and  barbariant,  Stiilm^«et. 

Out  with  descending  show'ra  of  brimstone  lir'd, 

The  wild  bar&arioJi  in  the  storm  expir'd,  Adduan, 

She  wishes   it  may  prosper  ;  but  her  mother  usnd 

•ne  of  her  niecef  very  borborotuly.  Spectoior. 

Thou  fell  barbarian. 

What  had    be  donet     What   coald  provoke   thy 

madness. 
To  ataissinsto  so  great,  so  brave  a  man  ? 

A.  PhUlijM. 
This  moon,  which    rase    last  aigbt,  ronnd  as  my 
shield, 
Had  not  yel  fiU'd  ber  boras,  when  by  ber  light. 
A  band  of  fierce  barbarianM,  from  the  hills, 
Ruah'd  like  a  torrent  down  upon  the  vale. 
Sweeping  our  flocks  and  herd*.  Hamt. 

The  batbariuM  of  Germany,  still  faithful  lo  the 
maxims  of  iheii  ancestors,  abhorred  the  confinemeiit 
of  walls,  lo  which  they  applied  the  odious  namci  ui 
prisons  and  sepulchres  \  and  ifixiog  their  iodependi-nt 
habitations  on  the  banks  ot  rivers,  the  Rhine,  tlie 
Moselle,  and  the  Mctts«,  they  secured  ih<]nisrlvcs 
sgainti  the  danger  of  a  surprise,  by  a  mde  and  hasty 
fonjacation  of  large  trees,  which  were  felled  and 
thrown  acroas  the  roads.  Gibb«m, 

We  shall  be  6afhirh«d  on  both  sides  of  the  water, 
if  we  do  not  see  one  another  now  and  tlicn,  wc  shall 
sink  inio  surly  brutish  Johna,  and  yoa  will  degencmte 
into  wild  Irish. 

Burke.     Lttter  to  Sir  C  Bm^kam. 
That  saddening  ho«r  when  bad  men  hoilirr  press, 

Iltit  ihrse  did  shelter  him  iieneath  their  roof, 
When  less  barbtiriant  would  have  rheer'd  him  less. 

And  f<llow-coiintryn»en  have  stood  aloof — 
In  aught  lh«t  tries   the   heart,  how  few  wtUittand 
the  proof  '.  Ilyrtm,  L'hitds  Harold. 

BARBARISM,  a  name  applied  by  St.  Epi- 
phanius,  to  the  inodt  ancient  ot  the  four  primitive 
religtutis;  that  winch  worshipped  hill»,  trees, 
and  foutiiaiiis. 

BAIULVIlOLUCIA^barUrology,  a  word  ui«d 
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iy»  he  caused  a  great  deal  of  his 
jewels,  &c.  to  be  scattered  all  tite 
ihey  would  not  fail  to  stop  their 
r  it  up.  This  stratagem,  how- 
iroQgh  itie  Tigilaticc  of  the  Spanish 
who  being  at  the  head  of  the  pur- 
thtm  to  march  on,  till  he  was  come 
€t  Itiai  on  the  banks  of  the  lluexda, 
tCBgiMisCroTn  Tremecen.  Barbarossa 
craned  the  river  with  his  vanguard, 
Spaniards  came  up  with  his  rear  on 
oAc^  and  cut  them  all  off;  and  then 
the  water,  overtook  htm  at  a  small  dis- 
m  It.  Here  a  bloody  engagement  en- 
«bich  the  Turks  fought  like  lions ;  but 
overpowered  by  numbers,  they 
pieces,  and  Barbarossa  among  the 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  four 
r  he  had  raised  himself  to  the  royal 
igel  of  the  adjacent  countr)- ;  two  years 
hsuJ  accomplished  the  reduction  of  Treme- 
His  he^  was  carried  to  Tremecen,  on 
It  of  a  spear;  and  Abuchen-Men  pro- 
king,  to  the  joy  of  all  the  inhabitants. 
lyt  aiter,  the  king  of  Fez  appeared  at  the 
20,uO0  horse,  near  tlie  Aeld  of  battle ; 
og;  of  Baxbarossa's  defeat  and  death, 
ofTwith  all  possible  speed. 
ftOMA  (Hayradin),  upon  his  brother's 
~  the  sceptre  at  Algiers  with  equal 
bol  with  better  fortune;  for  the  Spa- 
ifficieotly  employed  in  Europe,  giving 
rbance,  he  regulated  the  interior  po- 
kiugdom  with  great  prudence,  carried 
operations  witli  vigor,  and  extended 
OD  the  continent  of  Africa.  But 
that  the  Moors  and  Arabs  submitted 
t  widi  the  utmost  impatience, 
■fiaid  ^l  his  continual  depredations 
day  draw  upon  him  the  arms  of  the 
be  put  his  dominions  under  the  pro- 
tbc  Grand  Seignior,  and  received  from 
ly  of  Turkish  soldiers,  sufficient  for  his 
his  domestic,  as  well  as  his  fo- 
At  last  the  fame  of  hia  exploit! 
,  Solyntau,  tlie  Turkish  emperor, 
the  command  of  his  fleet,  as  the  only 
mhote  valor  and  skill  entitled  him  to 
■gainst  the  &mous  Andrew  Doria. 
thia  diatinction,  Barbarossa  repaired  to 
;  and  with  a  wonderful  versatility 
mwifting  the  arts  of  a  courtier  with  the 
of  a  corsair,  gained  the  entire  confi- 
of  the  soltan  and  his  vizier.  To  ihem 
a  scheme  he  bad  formed  of 
Iter  of  Tunis,  the  most  Hourish- 
at  that  time  on  the  coast  of  Africa ; 
approved  of,  they  gave  him  what- 
'  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 
tttiaad  it  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  by 
)Ui  bfOChcr  gained  Algiers ;  but  was  driven 
il  hf  Charica  V.  in  1 536.  AAer  this  he 
[|ed  levrral  iMrts  of  Italy,  and  reduced  Ye- 
L  il.  I  LI,  to  the  Turkish  government. 

in*ii  iged  80.    See  Algiers. 

Ua»4fto«i«  was  also  a  title  or  surname  of 
icnck  L  emperor  of  Germany,  one  of  the 
ra  Europe  who  ventured  to  speak 
ihc  pafal  hierarchy,  and  the  pride  of 


the  popes.  Of  the  cardinals  he  said,  Carditia- 
lis  nnn  esse  pntdica tores  sed  praedatores  ; — the 
cardinals  were  not  preachers,  but  plun'lerers. 
This  was  so  early  as  A.D.   115S.     See  Geh- 

MAN'T. 

Barparossa,  in  entomology,  a  species  of 
scaruhtEus,  a  native  of  New  Holland.  The  an- 
terior part  of  tlie  thorax  is  scabrous;  horns  of 
tlie  head  recurved  and  short. 

DARBAROUX  (Charles),  a  French  republi- 
can, and  a  sufferer  by  the  guillotine.  lie  was  a 
native  of  Marseilles,  and  became  a  member  of 
tlie  national  assembly.  He  was  a  great  adver- 
sary to  Robespierre  and  Tailien,  against  whom 
he  brought  many  charges.  He  Ekewise  proposed 
the  trial  of  the  king  and  the  royal  family.  On 
the  overtlirow  of  the  Girondist  party,  he  was 
arrested,  but  found  means  tn  escape.  Some 
ttmp  afler,  however,  he  was  seized,  and  brought 
to  the  guillotine  at  Bourdeaux,  on  the  25th  of 
June,  1794, 

BARBARUS  (Daniel\  a  noble  Venetian,  pa- 
triarch of  Aquileia,  and  famous  for  his  learning, 
was  ambassador  from  Venice  to  England ;  and 
one  of  the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Trent,  where 
he  acted  with  great  zeal  for  the  interest  of  the 
pope-  He  wrote,  1.  A  Commentary  upon  Vi- 
truvius.  2.  Catena  Gnecorum  Patrum  in  quin- 
quagiuu  Psalmos  Latine  versa.  3.  La  Pratica 
della  Perspectiva.     He  died  in  1560,  ^ed  41. 

Bakbarls  (Francis),  a  noble  Venetian,  of  the 
same  family  with  Daniel.  He  was  born  in  1 398, 
and  gained  great  fame  in  the  (ifteentli  century, 
not  only  for  hiA  learning,  but  for  a  skilful  address 
in  the  mauai^emeut  of  public  affairs.  He  wrote 
a  book  De  Re  Uxoria,  on  tlie  Choice  of  a  Wife 
and  the  Duties  of  VVomen ;  and  translated 
some  of  Plutarch's  lives.  He  died  in  1454. 
Hta  book,  De  Re  Uxoria  was  printed  at  Paris  in 
1515,  and  his  Letters  in  1743. 

Barbarl's,  (Hermolaus),  grandson  of  Fran- 
cis, one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  public  employments  he 
was  entrusted  with  early,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  cultivating  letters.  He  understood  the 
most  difficult  authors;  wrote  a  celebrated  para- 

fihrase  upon  Aristotle;  and  corrected  and  trans- 
atcd  Dioscorides,  and  added  a  commentar)-. 
But  of  all  his  works  none  |,^ined  him  so  much 
reputation  as  his  commeotary  upon  Pliny ; 
wherein  he  corrected  above  5000  passages,  and 
oeciuionully  restored  300  in  Puinponius  Mela. 
Pope  Innocent  VIH.  to  whom  he  was  ambas- 
sador, conferred  upon  him  the  patriarchate  of 
Aquileia.  He  imprudently  accepted  it  without 
waiting  for  the  consent  of  his  superiors  ;  tliough 
the  republic  of  Venice  had  made  laws  forbidding 
the  ministers  tliey  sent  to  the  court  of  Rome  to 
accept  any  benefice.  The  haughty  aristocrats 
were  mtlexibie;  and  not  being  able  to  gain  any 
thing  upon  them  either  by  flattery  or  his  father's 
interest,  the  father  died  of  grief,  and  the  son  soon 
followed  him. 

BARBARfs  (Hermolaus),  was  a  ne^ibew  of 
Francis^  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  years  he  translated  some  of  iEsop't  Fables 
into  Latin.  He  was  successively  bishop  of  Tre- 
visa  and  of  Verona,  and  died  at  the  latter  in  1470. 
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Bardarus,  in  entomology,  1.  A  species  or 
papilio ;  the  wings  without  tails,  and  blaetsh. 
2.  A  species  of  lenebrio,  of  a  black  color,  and 
very  glossy.  3.  A  species  of  cryploccphalus 
that  inhabits  Barhary. 

BARBAnns,  in  ichtliyology,  a  species  of  syng- 
nathus,  found  in  European  seas. 

Barbaras,  in  ortjiiljology,  a  species  of  brown 
Tulture  that  inhabits  Barbarj',  and  some  other 
parts  of  Africa.  The  vullurbarbatus,  Briss.  Orn. 
and  bearded  vulture  of  Edwards  and  Latham. 
Also  a  sp«cies  of  Falco,  called  by  the  English 
writers  Barbary  falcon. 

BAKBARY,  a  part  of  Africa^  including  the 
states  of  Fez,  Algiers,  Morocco,  Tnpoli,  and 
Tunis.  This  country  contains  almost  tjie  whole 
of  what  the  Romans  possessed  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa,  excepting  Egypt.  It  stretches 
in  length,  from  east  to  west,  from  E)?ypt  to  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  full  35**  of  longitude;  and 
from  llience  to  Santa  Cruz,  the  utmost  western 
edge  of  it,  about  six  more,  in  all  41°.  On  the 
soudi,  indeed,  it  is  confined  within  much  narrower 
hounds,  extending  no  further  than  from  27*  to 
354°  N,  lat.  In  this  view  of  it  Barbary  bejiins 
on  the  west  of  the  famed  mount  Atlas,  called  by 
the  Arabs  Al  Duacal,  enclosing  the  ancient  king- 
doms of  Suez  and  Dela,  now  provinces  of  Mo- 
rocco ;  thence  stretching  along  the  Atlantic  to  the 
pillars  of  Hercules  at  cape  Finisierre,  tlien  along 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  at  last 
bounded  by  the  city  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  In 
die  ancient  world  this  comparative  desert  was 
rendered  interesting  by  being  the  seal  of  the 
Carthaginian  empire ;  and  portions  of  it  were 
then  so  fruitful,  inat  Northern  Africa  was  some- 
times denominated  the  granary  of  Italy. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  name  there  are 
many  conjectures.  According  to  some,  the  Ro- 
mans, after  they  had  conquered  this  large  tract  of 
country,  gave  it  the  name  of  Barbary,  out  of  dis- 
like to  the  manners  of  the  natives,  according  to 
their  custom  of  calling  all  other  people  but  them- 
selves and  the  Greeks,  Barbarians.  Marmol,  on 
tlie  contrary,  derives  the  word  Barbary  from  Ber- 
ber, a  name  which  the  Arabs  gave  to  its  ancient 
inhabitants,  on  account  of  tlie  barrenness  of  the 
countr)',  and  which  they  retain  to  this  day  in 
many  parts  of  it,  especially  along  the  great  ridge 
of  the  mountains  of  Atlas.  According  to  Leo 
Africanus,  the  name  of  Barbary  was  given  by  the 
Arabs  on  account  of  the  strange  language  01  the 
natives,  which  appeared  to  them  more  like  the 
grumbling  of  brutes  than  articulate  sounds. 
Others  derif  e  it  from  the  Arabic  word  bar,  signi- 
fying a  desert,  which  was  given  by  one  Africu% 
a  king  of  Arabia,  from  whom  the  whole  continent 
of  Afnca  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name ;  and 
who  being  driven  out  of  his  own  dominions,  and 
t'lowly  pursued  by  his  enemies,  some  of  his  retinue 
called  out  to  him  Bar-bar ;  that  is,  To  the  desert, 
to  the  desert ;  from  which  the  country  was  after- 
wards called  Barbary. 

Gibbon  (Decline  and  Fall  Rom.  Emp.  v.  ix.) 
says  that  the  history  of  the  word  Bar-bar  is  divi- 
sible into  four  periods.  1 .  In  the  time  of  Homer, 
wtien  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics  might  probably 
use  a  common  idiom,  the  imitative  sound  of  Bar- 
bar,  was  applied  to  the  rud«r  tribes,  whose  pro* 
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nuneiation  was  most  harab,  whoMj 
ino<>t  defective.  Ka^c  BaoflaptfmvH 
867.  with  the  Oxford  Scholiast,  Ch 
tionsand  Henry  Stephens'?  Greek' 
I.  p.  720.)  2.  From  Uie  limt^,  at  least,  ^ 
tus,  it  was  extended  to  all  naliocM  \ 
strangers  to  the  language  and  reaiun^ 
Greeks.  3.  In  the  age  of  Plaotusy  tiM 
submitted  to  the  insult  (Pompdui  Fti 
p.  48.  ed.  Dacier),  and  freely  g;ave  tlieQ 
name  of  Barbarians.  They  insemibly  4 
exemption  for  Italy,  an<l  her  subject  | 
and  at  length  removed  the  disgraceful  a 
to  the  savage  or  hostile  nations  beyocuj 
of  the  empire.  4.  In  every  sense  it  « 
the  Moors ;  the  familiar  word  was  bofi^ 
the  Latin  provincials  by  the  Arabian  e< 
and  has  justly  settled  as  a  local  derM 
(Barbary)  along  the  northern  coast  of  J 
,  By  the  Romans,  this  country  was  di|| 
the  provinces  of  Mauritania,  Africa  PM 
and  they  continued  absolute  mastert  i 
the  time  of  Julius  Cz^ar  till  A.  D.  418 
time  Bonifacius,  the  Roman  governor  m 
vinces,  having  tlirough  the  treach«Ty 
been  forced  to  revolt,  called  to  hit 
Genseric  king  of  the  Vandals,  who  had  ^ 
time  settled  in  Spain.  The  terms  ofliq 
ding  to  Procopius  were,  that  OensMkidj| 
two  thirds,  and  Bnnifacius  one  ihitd,  i 
provided  they  could  maintain  thMuaril 
the  Roman  power ;  and  to  accompbiy 
were  to  assist  each  other  to  the  uinJ 
proposal  was  instantly  complied  witii ; 
seric  set  out  from  Spain  in  May  428, 
of  80,000  men,  according  to  some,  or 
according  to  others,  lot^ether  with 
children,  and  all  their  eflects.  Id  tbe 
the  Empress  Placidia,  having di: 
cause  ot  Bonifucius's  revolt,  wrote  a  ni 
ing  letter  to  him,  in  which  she  assure 
her  &vor  and  protection  for  the  fututc^ 
him  to  return  to  his  duty,  and  esMt* 
teal  for  the  welfare  of  xh<-  ■  "ri'  •—  •  (»( 
the  Barbarians,  whom  i  1  o.f% 

had  obliged  him  to  call  1:.  ._.  ...^  oaW' 
preservation.  Bonifncius  readily  CMI 
offered  lite  Vandals  coosiderabla  mM 
would  return  to  Spain.  But  Ganaerii 
master  of  the  greatest  part  of  tht  ooaal 
ing  a  scornful  answer,  and  6illinf(  tat 
on  him,  cut  roost  of  his  men  io 
oblii;ed  Bonifacius  himself  to  fly  to 
he  invested  in  May  430.  The  ••« 
July  431,  whrn  die  Vandals  wne 
mine  that  beg-.in  to  mge  in  then 
the  enterprise,  and  to  tHtn.  Soon 
fucius  having  received  two 
from  Rome,  and  the  other,  undei 
Aspar,  from  Constantinople,  a 
taken  by  the  Roman  gCMnb  to 
battle.  A  bloody  anfagmiMt « 
the  Romans  were  ulterty  dtfwicd,  n 
number  of  them  taken,  aad  the 
shelter  themselves  among  the  rocks 
Aspar,  who  commanded  the 
escaped  with  difficulty  to 
Bonifacius  was  recsiira  to  Italy. 
parture,  the  Vandals  overraaall  Afnc%  tH 
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most    terrihle   ravages,  tvliich 
nhalritaiits  or  Hip{>o  \«-ith  such  terror, 
llaBdone<t  the  city,  urhich  was  firat 
■od  then  set  on  fire  by  the  victorious 
M  that  Cirlha  and  Carthage  were  now 
^  stfong  places  poss^-^ised  by  llie  Romans. 
'C«osehc,  afraid  of  an  attack  by  the  united 
the  custent  and  western  empires,  con- 
•  peac«  with  the  Romans,  who  yielded  to 
m  part  of  Numidia,  tlie  province  of  Procon- 
hm,  itnd   Dyuc«ne,  for  which,  according  to 
Knipcr,  he  was  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  the 
r  of  the  east,     Genseric  delivered  up  his 
Hunneric  by  way  of  hostage ;  but  so  great 
thf  '       •■  which  the  Romans  placed  in 

bt  hi  . t  some  time  after  they  sent  him 

idt  tiu  wjd-  Ut  this  the}-  soon  had  reason  to 
|Bat;  for  in  439,  the  Romans  being  en^a^ed  in 
'  'i  the  C^tbs  in  Gaul,  Genseric  laid  hold 
portunity  to  seize  upon  the  city  of  Car- 
which  he  considerably  enlarged  his 
lomitiions.  Valeatinian,  however,  re- 
lofig  as  he  lived,  the  two  Mauritanias 
ipolittna^  Tingiuna,  and  that  part  of 
iHiCN  Cirtha  stood.  On  t^dciug  Car- 
fio  made  it  the  seat  of  his  empire ; 
cammed  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  laid 
Fklenno.  Not  being  able,  however,  to 
I  plac«,  he  soon  returned  to  Africa  with 
boMy,  and  a  vast  number  of  captives, 
become  formidable  to  both  empires, 
cinpnor  of  the  east,  resolved  to  assist 
against  so  powerful  an  enemy.  Ac- 
e  Atted  out  a  fleet  consisting  of  1100 
and  putting  on  board  of  it  the  Hewer 
,  under  the  conduct  of  Arcovindas, 
mI  Germanus,  he  ordered  tliem  to  land 
rmd  joining  the  western  forces  there, 
out  of  the  countries  he  had 
^tter,  pretend ini;  a  desire  to  be 
w  kill  both  empires,  amused  the  Roman 
with  propon)»  of  peace,  till  the  season 
i  over;  and,  neit  year,  Tbeodosius 
to  recai  his  forces  to  oppose  the 
nian  found  it  necessary  to  conclude 
with  the  Vandals  ;  and  this  he  could  ob- 
BOOtbec  terms  than  yielding  to  them  the 
of  the  countries  they  had  over-run. 
was  Genseric  now  become,  or  rather 
WM  tiie  Roman  empire  by  this  time  re- 
ihu  in  455  be  took  and  plundered  the  ctty 
ilielf  (See  Rome),  and,  after  his  return 
made  himself  master  of  tlie  remaining 
hehl  Ity  tlie  Romans  in  that  part  of  tlie 
|J«rauf>on  Avitus,  who  had  succeeded 
in  the  empire,  despatched  ambassa- 
PtOBKnc,  puttiu^  hiro  in  mind  of  the  treaty 
eop^QcWa  with  the  empire  in  442 ;  and 
~  if  he  did  not  obser>'e  the  articles  at 
tiat  ap^ned  apon,  to  make  war  upon  him, 
4^jr  witJl  tus  own  forces,  but  with  those  of  bia 
VcufuUn,  who  were  ready  to  pass  over  in- 
Tothia  Genseric  wa«  so  far  irom  paying 
'  llttt  be  immediately  put  to  sea  wiui 
of  ftiiy  ships-;  but  being  attacked  by  the 
fleet  «ader  Ricimer,  be  was  utterly  de- 
mi  l«rced  to  fly  back  into  Africa.  He 
,  eoon  after,  with  a  more  power- 
conmitting  great  ravages  on  the 
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coast  of  Italy :  but  in  asecond  expedition  *)e  wai 
not  attended  with  so  good  success  ;  the  Romans 
fulling  unexpectedly  upon  his  mcn,while  busied  in 
plundering  the  country,  put  great  numbers  of 
them  to  the  sword,  and  among  the  rest  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Genseric  him.self.  Encouraged  by  this 
advantage,  Majorian,  tVien  emperor,  resolved 
to  pass  over  iuto  Africa,  and  attempt  the  recovery 
of  that  country.  For  this  purpose  he  made  great 
preparations ;  but  his  fleet  being  surprised  and 
defeated  by  the  Vandals,  through  the  treachery  o. 
some  of  his  commanders,  the  enterprise  miscarried 
Notwithstanding  this  misfortune,  Majorian  per 
silted  in  his  resolution,  and  would  in  all  likelihood 
have  accomplished  his  purpose,  bad  not  be  him- 
self  been  murdered  soon  after  by  Ricimer.  After 
his  death  (Jenseric  comnntted  what  ravages  he 
pleased  in  the  poor  remains  of  the  western  em- 
pire, and  even  made  descents  on  Peloponnesus 
and  the  islands  belonging  to  tlie  emperor  uf  Con- 
stantinople. In  revenge,  Leo  made  vast  nrepa- 
rations  for  the  invasion  of  Africa,  insomucn  that, 
according  to  Procopius,  he  laid  out  130,000 
pounds  weight  of  gold  in  the  equipment  of  his 
army  and  navy,  The  forces  employed  on  this 
occasion  were  sufficient  for  expelling  the  Vandahi, 
had  they  been  much  more  powerful  than  they  were ; 
but  the  command  bein^  ^iven  to  Basihscus,  a 
covetous  and  ambitious  man,  the  flu-el  was  ut- 
terly defeated  tltrough  his  treachery,  and  all  the 
vast  preparations  came  to  notliiog.  By  this  last 
defeat  the  power  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  was 
fully  established,  and  fJenseric  made  himself 
master  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  all  the  other  islands 
between  Italy  and  Africa,  without  opposition  from 
the  western  emperors,  whose  flower  was  entirely 
annihilated,  A.  D.  476.  Thus  was  the  Vondalic 
monarchy  in  Barbarj*  founded  by  Genseric,  be- 
tween the  years  428  and  468.  That  prince'."* 
government,  in  bis  new  dominions,  presents  no 
very  agreeable  prospect.  Being  himself  a  barba- 
rian in  tlie  worst  senM  of  the  word,  and  an  utter 
stranger  to  every  useful  art,  he  displayed  \\a 
prowess  by  the  destruction  of  all  tlie  monuments 
of  Roman  greatness,  which  were  so  numerous  in 
the  country  he  had  conquered.  Instead  uf 
improving  the  country  he  laid  it  waste,  by  de- 
niolishin;^  all  the  stately  structures  both  public 
and  private  with  which  those  proud  conquerors 
had  adorned  this  part  of  their  dominions.  Mo- 
numents which  the  Romans  had  been  at  an 
immense  expense  to  erect,  the  barbarous  Van- 
dals reduced  to  heaps  of  ruins.  Besides  this 
kind  of  devastation,  Genseric  made  his  dominions 
a  scene  of  blood,  by  persecuting  the  orthodox 
Christians ;  being  himself.as  well  most  ofbis  coun- 
trymen, zealously  devoted  to  the  Arian  party,  lie 
died  in  477,  after  a  reign  of  sixty  years ;  and 
was  succeeded  by  liis  son  Hnnneric,  who  also 
proved  a  still  greater  tyrant  than  his  father,  per- 
secuting the  orthodox  with  the  utmost  fury  ;  and, 
during  his  short  reign  of  seven  years  and  a  half, 
destroying  more  of  them  than  Getiseric  had  done 
in  all  his  life.  He  died  miserably  ;  his  flesh 
rotting  upon  his  bones,  and  crawling  with  worms, 
so  that  be  looked  more  like  a  dead  carcase  than 
a  living  man.  Cunceming  his  successors  Gun- 
damund,  Tlirasimund,  and  Hilderic^  we  hud 
nothing  remarkable,  except  that  they  sometimes 
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fve«ecuted,  and  soraetimes  were  favorable  lo,  ihe 
orthodox.  lUlderic  by  fevorin^  thera  was  ruined  ; 
for,  having  published,  in  ihe  beginning  of  his 
reign,  a  munifeslo,  wherein  he  repealed  all  ihe 
acts  of  his  predec^sors  ai;ainst  them,  a  rebellioa 
was  the  immediate  consequence.  Fie  was  de- 
posed in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  by  Gilimer, 
a  prince  of  the  blooci-roya],  who  caused  the  king 
with  all  his  ftimily  to  be  closely  confined,  and 
himself  lo  be  crowned  at  Carthage.     Gilimer 

E roved  a  ereater  t\Tant  than  any  that  had  ({one 
efbre  him.  He  not  only  continued  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  orthodox,  but  horribly  oppressed 
the  rest  of  his  subjects,  so  thai  he  was  held  in 
univtrsal  detestation,  when  the  Greek  emperor 
Justinian  projccied  an  invasion  of  Africa.  This 
expedition  is  fabled  to  have  been  occasioned  by  an 
apparition  of  La:lus,  an  African  bishop,  who  had 
been  murdered  some  time  before,  and  now  com- 
manded the  emperor  to  attempt  the  recovery  of 
Africa,  assuring  nim  of  success.  Justinian,  not- 
wit}istanding  his  being  at  that  time  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Persia,  now,  therefore,  sent  a  powerful 
fleet  and  army  to  Africa,  under  the  command  of 
the  celebrated  Belisarius.  At  this  time  Gilimer 
was  so  much  taken  up  with  his  pleasure  that  he 
knew  little  or  notiiing  of  the  formidable  prepa- 
rations atTiinst  him.  On  the  arrival  of  Delisarius, 
however,  he  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence. 
The  management  of  his  army  he  committed  to 
his  two  brothers,  Gundimer  and  Gelamund,  who 
accorditt|;ly  attacked  the  Romans  at  the  ,heud  of 
a  numerous  force.  The  edgageroent  was  long 
and  bloody ;  hut  at  last  the  \'andals  were  de- 
feated, and  the  two  princes  slain.  Gilimer,  in 
desperation,  sallied  out  at  the  head  of  his  corps 
of  reserve,  to  renew  ihe  attack  with  ihe  utmost 
vigor;  but  by  his  own  indiscretion  lost  a  fair 
opportunity  of  defealmj  the  Romans.  For  as 
soon  as  they  perceived  Gilimer  hastening  after 
them  at  the  head  of  a  fresh  army,  they  fled  and 
the  greatest  part  were  dispersed  in  such  a  manner, 
that,  had  the  king  followed  them  close,  they  must 
have  been  totally  cut  off.  Instead  of  this,  how- 
ever, stumbling  on  the  body  of  one  of  his  slain 
brothers,  the  sight  of  it  made  him  lose  all  thoughts 
of  the  enemy;  and  instead  of  pursuing  them,  he 
spent  his  time  in  idle  lamentations,  and  in  bury- 
ing the  corpse  with  suitable  pomp.  Belisariiis 
had  thus  an  opportunity  of  rallying,  which  he 
did  so  efFectually,  that,  coming  unexpectedly 
upon  Gilimer,  he  easily  srained  a  new  and  com- 
plete victory  over  him.  This  defeat  was  followed 
ny  tlie  loss  of  Carthage,  which  the  barbarians  had 
been  at  no  pains  lo  put  into  a  posture  of  defence. 
Gdimer,  having  in  vain  solicited  assistance  from 
the  Moors  and  Goths,  recalled  his  brother  Zano 
from  Sardinia,  resolving  to  make  one  desperate 
attempt  to  regam  the  kingdom,  or  at  least  recover 
the  captives.  The  consequence  was  another  en- 
gaseraent,  in  which  Zano  was  killed  with  800 
of  his  choicest  men,  while  the  Romans  lost  only 
fifty;  after  which  Bclisarius,  moving  suddenly 
forward  at  the  head  of  his  army,  fell  upon  the 
camp  of  the  Vandals.  This  Gilimer  was  no 
sooner  apprised  of  than  he  Hed  towards  NumidiA 
in  ilie  utmost  consternation.  As  soon  ris  tlie 
flight  was  known  among  his  Iroops,  they  aban- 
doni>d  ihelr  oimp  to  die  Rjomftns,  who  plundered 


it,  and  massacred  all  tlte  men  that  were  \tii,  i 
rying  the  women  captives.  Tfius  a  tobi 
was  put  to  the  power  of  the  \''and«ls,  nd  I 
Romans  once  more  became  the  masien  vl  B»»' 
bary.  The  Vandal  inhabiunts  were  peminad 
to  remain,  on  condition  of  exchanging  Uiehcfn^ 
of  Anus  for  the  orthodox  &ith.  GiliiBcr  flad  to 
Medamus,  a  town  situated  oo  the  top  of  tkc 
Papuan  mountains,  and  almost  inaccessihkbj 
its  height  and  ruggedness.  The  siege  of  Im 
plac«  was  committed  to  Fharas,  an  oScct  a( 
great  experience,  who  having  shut  up  all  avaioo 
to  the  town,  the  fugitive  was  reduced  to  the  pti»- 
est  straits  for  want  of  provi*ions.  Plians  beun 
apprised  of  the  distress  he  was  in,  wrote  luffl  » 
friendly  and  pathetic  letter,  exhorting  hiro  topni 
an  end  to  the  distress  of  himsf-lf  and  his  fneodtby 
a  surrender-  This  Gilimer  declined  ;  but  it  tJK 
same  time  concluded  his  answer  with  a  tnovt  taU 
missive  request,  that  Fharas  would  so  £irpitykii 
great  distress  as  to  send  him  a  loaf  of  bical,& 
sponge,  and  a  lute.  This  strange  request  sarpniri 
Pharas,  but  vras  explained  by  the  messengcc,  vte 
told  him  that  the  king  had  not  tasted  any  bakia 
bread  since  his  arrival  on  that  mountain,  aod  m- 
neslly  longed  to  eat  a  morsel  of  it  before  be  imi: 
the  sponge  he  wanted  to  allay  a  humor  ttnl  hai 
arisen  in  one  of  his  eyes;  and  the  lute,  on  «t*4 
he  had  learned  to  play,  was  to  assist  him  in  ttaof 
some  elegiac  verses,  he  had  composed  on  the  laW 
ject  of  his  misfortunes,  to  a  suitable  tooe.  Al 
tliis  mournful  report.  Fharas  could  not  nfaw 
from  tears,  and  immediately  despatched  the  iii»' 
senger  with  the  things  he  wanted.  Giliaahsd 
spent  nearly  three  winter  months  on  the  latiuBaof 
this  inhospitable  mountain,  his  misery  hankoiiiC 
liim  against  tlie  llioughisof  Mirreodenafysriwna 
melancholy  scene  in  his  own  fiunily  •(  ' 
conciled  him  to  it.  This  was  a  bloody 
between  two  boys,  one  of  them  his  filter's  < 
about  a  flat  bit  of  dough,  laid  on  the  coals ; 
the  one  seized  upon,  burning  hot  as  it  was, 
clapped  into  his  mouth,  but  Oi 
blows  forced  it  out,  and  eat  . 
quarrel,  which  might  have  eodeu  t^uuiy,  bal  l| 
Gilimer  interposed,  made  so  deep  ib 
upon  him,  llial  he  im"°^'  '«■:!•'  <t~=.>. »'■>."*  ai 
senger  to  Fharas,  <^ 

willing  to  aurrendc.  .:   _.  ^ 

upon  the  conditions  he  hnd  off'ervd,  as  i 
was  assured  that  they  were  embraced  by  1 
Fharas  lost  no  time  in  getting  them  ratifiedl 
sent  back  to  him.  Gilimer  wns  afterwatds  I 
in  golden  chains  before    '  ^sUomlw 

sought  in  tlie  most  subni-  ..rioHTii^ 

life.  That  emperor  treated  hun  with  a  d«f** 
humanity  he  little  mented ;  allowing  hun  a  hv> 
some  yearly  pension  to  live  upon»sap)"~ 
gentleman.  But  his  mind  was  loo  much  un* 
tu  enjoy  the  sweets  of  a  private  life ;  so  ibi^< 
pressed  with  grief,  h«  died  in  the  first  T***^' 
captivity,  five  years  after  h*  had  been  i  ' 
throne,  A.  D.  554.  Barlwry  being 
reduced  under  the  power  of  the  RoosAat^ 
tnry  falls  to  be  noticed  under  thai  of  Ronrfw 
the  khalifat  of  Omar  this  country  wu 
by  the  Saracens,  as  the  reader  wiU  find  i 
article  Khaups.  It  continued  aobiwt  ti  I 
kMifr  of  Arabia  and  Bagdad  till  the 
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tmt  Al  Raschid,  w)io  hA?ing  ap^xiinial  Tbra- 
Ebn  Aglab,  gorernor  of  the  western  parts  of 
emjnre,  that  prefect  took  the  opportunity, 
or  a»ttiiuD2  (greater  powers  llian  had  been 
ted  by  the  khalif^  and  then  erectin^r  an  inde- 
lenl  principality.  The  race  of  Aglab  con- 
«J  to  enjoy  their  new  principality  peaceably 
the  year  of  the  Hegini  297  or  298,  during 
ch  time  they  made  several  descents  on  tlie 
of  Sicily,  and  conquered  part  of  it. 
it  tliij  t4Tne,  however,  one  Obf-idallah  re- 
|lir«l  !?'f->in«t  the  house  of  Aglab,  and  assumed 
iialif  of  Kairwan,  tlw  ancient  Cyrene, 
re  of  the  Aglabite  princes.  To  give 
MBIB  weight  to  his  pn-tcnsi(>n.s  he  also  took 
Mmme  of  Al  Mohdi,  or  Al  Mohedi,  the 
tor.  He  pretended  to  be  descended  in  a 
|ht  line  from  AJi  Ebo  Abu  Taleb,  and  Fatcma 
to  (ha||bler  of  Mahomet ;  for  which  reason 
hkaim  called  him  and  his  dependents  Fate- 
Ite  likewise  encouraged  himself  and  his 
sOomn  by  a  traditional  prophecy  of  Mahomet, 
II  iSe  end  of  300  years  the  sun  should  rise 
m  of  dve  west.  Having  at  Itnpih  driven  the 
Jl^lbites intr'  i  ^  »>»  where  ihey  Ijecame  known 
^4k«  tttfii'^  iMns,  he  extended  his  do- 

in  Sicily,  niakini;  Kairwan 

l^placie  III  ,i^e.     In  the  300th  year  of 

tfceiKir.i,  ,  Ode  of  Al  Mohdi's  jfcne- 

^*^'  .    k,h:«lif  Al  Mokhtader's  forces 

utL  jijod  of  Barcn,  and  ra;tdc  him- 

WtfBtoti^r  oi  Ut.it  city,  Afti-r  which  he  reduced 
Alvadlta;  and  was  making  ^n'l'^t  progTess  in 
tkl  NnniMt  of  the  whole  country,  while  Al 
MttttMcr  sent  a^'ainst  him  his  generals  Takin 
■•'llKairtn,  with  an  army  of  100,000  men. 
•■■W»h»  liemu  informed  that  the  khalir*  troops 
•*  in  motion,  advanced  at  tlie  head  of  his 
■■f  to  p»e  them  battle,  and  at  last  came  up 
•"  ikflB  in  an  island  called  by  the  Arabs  Ard  Al 
Ktmis.  Here  he  atUicked  them  with  incredible 
*«»«7,  notwithstanding  their  force  was  much 
^JplKV  10  his  ;  but  the  approach  of  ni^t 
•■isl  both  generals  lo  sound  a  retreat-  The 
■^lo«  tbercforc  was  by  no  means  decisive,  though 
1y  Noodv,  the  khalif 's  {generals  having  lost 
*.0f'  '  flahhasah  10,000.     The  latter, 

■"••  t  renew  tlie  fight  next  morning ; 

■"  1!  ht,  and  returned  home,  so 

*lect  gained  a  victory.     In 
'  ■.  however,  I labbasah 

^'  of  Alexandria  a  se- 

u.... ,  ,,. ;.  ... ..  ,  j,f  <.A  the  khalif 's  forces, 

iJBti  TOGO  upon   the  spot.      In  the  307th 

,  Abu!   Kiivrnj.  v.n  to   Al   Mohdi,  entereil 

men.      At  first 

^*,  and  overran 

iti   of   Uioi    titie   country.     He 

-frr  of  Alexandria,  Al  Tayuni, 

^W'  of  Ashmaryin,  peneira- 

.   where  the  khalif's  army 

Muni's  was  posted  to  op- 

iitry  he  maintained  himself 

'      llcvrira,  when  he  was 

,  wlio  made  himself 

...  ./-^-  '■'■"  11  of  the  plunder 

-intd.      *ll.  Abul  Kasem  to 

'Ml  with  iIm  I  remains  of  his 

•r  hfl  reniaiii«d  wittinnt  making  any 

.        ill 


further  attempt  on  F.t^yjtt.  Al  Molidi  roi«jnc<i 
twenty-four  years,  and  wi«  succeeded  by  Abul 
Kaseni,  who  then  took  the  name  of  Al  Kayem 
Mohdi.  Uurinij  his  reign  wc  read  of  nolhinsj 
very  remarkable,  except  the  revolt  of  Yezid  Ebn 
Cond.1t,  a  man  of  mean  extraction,  but  who, 
having  been  nuse<l  to  ilie  dignity  of  cha/icellor, 
found  means  to  create  stfcb  a  strong  party,  that 
the  khalif  wa5  ohligml  to  simt  himself  up  in  the 
castle  of  MohfxIia.  Yezid,  l»eing  thou  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  soon  ro<l«ired  tlie 
capital  of  Kairwan,  the  cities  of  Al  Ilakkada  and 
Tunis,  and  se^ oral  other  fortresses,  lie  w;is  no 
less  successful  in  defeatiri,j  a  considerable  niinil>«.T 
of  troops  which  Al  Kayem  had  sent  against  him  ; 
after  which  he  closely  besieged  the  khalif  himsHf 
in  the  castle  seven  months,  when  the  khalif  <lietl. 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  and  334th  of  the 
llegira.  Al  Kayem  was  succeeded  by  his  >whi 
Ishmael,  who  immediately  took  the  title  of  Al 
Mansur,  but  concealed  the  death  of  Uis  father 
till  he  had  made  preparations  for  reducing  the 
rebels.  In  this  he  was  so  successftd,  that  he 
oblis^iid  Yesid  to  raise  the  seigc  of  Mohetdi,  and 
in  the  following  year  obliged  him  to  .shut  himself 
up  in  die  fortresi  of  Kolhama,  where  he  besieged 
hira  ill  his  turn.  Yezid  defended  the  place  a  long 
time  with  desperate  bravery,  but,  finding  the  gar- 
rison at  last  obliged  to  capitulate,  he  made  shift 
to  escape  privately.  Al  Mans\ir  despatched  a 
body  of  forces  in  pursuit  of  him,  who  overtook, 
and  brought  him  back  in  fetters,  after  a  vigorotis 
defence,  in  which  Yezid  got  several  d.ingerous 
wounds,  of  which  he  died  in  prison.  After  his 
death  Al  Mansur  caused  his  body  to  bo  flay«>«l, 
and  his  skin  stuffed  and  exposed  to  public  view. 
For  Al  Mansur's  exploits  in  Stcitv,  see  that 
article.  Notliiug  ferther  remarkable  happened  in 
his  African  dominions.  lie  died  after  reitniin; 
seven  years  and  sixteen  days,  m  the  34lsl  of  the 
Hegtra,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  stm  Abu  Zam- 
min  Moab,  who  assumed  the  surname  of  Al  Moea 
l^inilloh  ;  and  maintained  a  bloody  contest  witlj 
Abdalsahman,  khalif  of  Andalusia  :  for  a  particu- 
lar account  of  which,  see  Spain.  In  the  347lh 
year  of  tlie  Hegira,  beginning  March  25tli  A.  I). 
958,  Al  Moei  sent  a  powerful  army  to  the  western 
extremity  of  Africa,  under  the  command  of  Abul 
Hxsan  Jawhar,  one  of  hij  slaves,  whom  he  had 
advimced  to  tlie  dignity  of  vizier,  .lawhar  fir^l 
advanced  to  a  city  cjdlcd  Tahart,  which  he  be- 
sieged for  some  time  inclTfctuidly.  From  ihcncc 
he  marched  to  Fer,  which  be  took  al  hist  by  storm 
in  the  following  year,  Dut  the  grcntcst  achieve- 
ment performed  by  this  khalif  was  his  conrpit'^t 
of  Egypt,  and  the  removal  of  the  khalifat  lo  that 
country,  lliis  con<|ueat,  thou^rh  long  projcctdl, 
he  did  not  attempt  till  the  year  of  the  Hesirn  3.sa. 
Having  then  made  all  necessnry  prepamtion*  f«»r 
It,  he  commitud  the  care  of  ihai  expedition  lo 
an  experienced  general  called  f  ;iaf;»r,  Init  in  t'te 
mean  time,  this  enlerprizedid  not  divert  Al  Mi>«t 
from  the  care  of  his  other  comiuests,  particiihirly 
those  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  ;  to  the  last  of  wlncrt 
he  sailed  in  the  year  of  the  Ib-gira  301,  «"onlitm- 
ing  a  whole  year  in  it,  and  leaving  the  care  of  Ins 
African  dominions  lo  an  cxptTicnce«l  oflic^r 
namt-d  Yuscf  lJ<'n  Zriri.  lie  vailed  ihenc^  tho 
following  yvtu  fur  Tripoli  in  Borbory,  wliere  bn 
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liaA  not  staid  long,  btfure  Ite  received  tlie  agree- 
able news  tlial  his  gt'iicral  had  made  himself 
master  of  Alexandria.  lie-  lost  do  litne,  but  im- 
mediately embarked  for  it,  tearing  the  government 
of  his  old  African  dominion?  in  the  hands  of  his 
trusty  servant  Yusef,  and  arriving  safely  at  that 
port  was  received  wiili  all  the  dcmonstmlions  of 
joy.  Here  he  began  lo  biy  die  foundations  of  his 
new  Egyptian  dynasty,  which  put  a  final  end  tothe 
old  one  of  Kairwan,  after  it  had  continued  about 
sixty-five  years.  Al  Mqe/.,  however,  preserved 
all  his  old  dominions  of  Barbary  and  Africa  Pro- 
per. But  the  avarice  of  the  governors,  whom  he 
appointed,  occasioned  them  to  run  quickly  to 
decay ;  particularly  the  new  and  opulent  metro- 
polis of  Mohedia^  on  which  immense  sums  had 
been  lavished,  so  as  to  render  it  not  only  one  of 
the  richest  and  stateliest,  but  one  of  the  strongest 
cities  in  the  world.  But  the  wealth  and  splendor 
of  this  once  famed,  short-lived  state,  took  their 
lea?e  of  it  with  die  departure  of  the  khalif  Al 
Moei.  The  whole  maritime  tract  from  the  Eyp- 
tian  confines  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  has  since 
become  the  nest  of  the  most  odious  piratical 
crew  ihat  ever  existed.  Under  the  article  Al- 
giers we  have  given  a  short  account  of  the 
erection  of  a  new  kingdom  in  Barbary  by  Texe- 
fien ;  which,  however,  is  there  no  fardier  conti- 
nued than  i«  necessary  for  connecting  the  history 
of  that  country.  A  general  history  might  here 
be  given  of  the  whole  country  of  Barbary  ;  but 
as  that  would  occasion  repetitions  under  the  ar- 
ticles Moaocco,  Tmi'OLi,  Tijms,  &c.  we  must 
refer  to  these  articles  for  the  rest  of  its  history,  as 
well  as  for  other  particulars  not  here  mentioned. 
The  great  natural  feature  of  tlus  region,  and 
that  which  appears  to  exempt  it  from  the  sterility 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  is  tlie  mountain  cltain 
of  Atlas.  This  celebrated  range,  which  ancient 
fable  imaged  as  the  prop  of  heaven,  has  its  loftiest 
pinnacles  in  die  west,  immediately  behind  Mo- 
rocco ;  but  it  extends  in  various  branches,  which 
have  been  little  explored,  and  at  different  heights, 
along  the  whole  southern  frontier  of  Algiers  and 
Tunis,  leaving  a  fertile  tnict  of  from  50  to  200 
miles  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Limc- 
•lone  is  the  predominant  rock  of  Uus  range,  which 
in  the  western  and  loftier  ranges  appears  in  tlie 
form  of  marble,  and  afterwards  in  die  looser 
forms  of  secondary  limestone.  The  marbles  of 
Numidia  are  well  known  in  history.  The  me- 
tallic products  are  not  well  ascertained,  from  the 
unskilful  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
worked.  Silver,  copper,  and  lead,  are  found  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  Algiers  and  Tunis. 
Iron,  lead,  copper,  silver,  antimony,  and  a  mix- 
ture uf  antimony,  lead  and  gold,  are  found  in  the 
mountainous  districts;  but  none  of  them  axe 
worked  to  any  great  extent  Salt,  in  many 
places,  especially  in  the  southern  countries  bor- 
dering upon  the  Great  Desert,  completely  im- 
pregnates die  eardi ;  and  the  water  of  die  springs 
and  pools,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a  diick  crust 
of  saline  matter:  in  others  it  appears  in  lar>;e 
(olid  massf'j!.  Springs,  some  of  them  hot,  con- 
taining other  mineral  substances,  particularly 
sulphur,  are  frequent ;  indicating  the  presence  of 
great  intenial  heat.  At  llamman.  ^lcscouteen, 
near  Constanlia,  the  waters  of  a  s|>niig  absolutely 
calcine  Uic  rock  over  which  llicy  pod), 


Much  of  tlte  general  chancter  ond  pi 
tions  of  this  entire  legiuii  appears  m  oar 
Algiers,  now  a  French  province :  the  wf 
cultivated.  Of  the  improvements  in 
they  have  no  notion ;  and  their  industry  is  c 
stantly  checked  by  the  pressure  of  a  sJiOrt-B^htel 
and  iniquitous  government.  Burned  jtabblr 
and  the  litter  of  the  catde  turned  out  npm  Oar 
fallows,  is  the  only  manure  they  use.  The* 
plou<;hing  is  done  by  a  wooden  plough,  <}nwn 
by  a  single  yoke  of  oxen^  going  over  not  amn 
than  one  acre  in  a  whole  day.  Two  bushels  ud 
a  half  per  acre  is  their  ordinary  allowaoot  of 
seed-corn,  and  1200  per  cent,  the  retun  n- 
pected.  Dr.  Shaw  found  the  Asiatic  ctattm 
introduced  by  the  Arabs  everywhere  prerxilaf; 
the  ox  is  driven  round  die  circular  thittiuM- 
door,  to  tread  out  the  com,  which  is  afterwim 
winnowed  by  being  thrown  up  against  the  vini, 
just  as  it  was  in  .ludea  three  thousand  yeamfO^ 
(Deut.  XXV.  4.  Is.  xxx.  24.)  The  grain  tsda^' 
sited  in  large  subterraneous  magazines  aiai 
matmors,  each  containing  at  leaM  500  buAtk. 
Wheat,  maize,  and  different  species  of  mlii 
(sorghum),  pulse,  vetches,  lentils,  and 
(garbanzos),  chich-peas,  (cicer  ahettDum)^ 
their  agricultural  objects.  Neither  oals  nor 
are  used ',  but,  as  in  western  Asia,  barfey 
chopped  straw  are  substituted  for  them.  Hi 
dax,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  make  up  the 
of  dieir  field  produce.  Their  gardens  ai 
with  figs,  melons,  oranges,  lemons,  and 
vineyards  and  olive-yards  are  seen  on  the 
and  declivities,  and  our  common 
corks  and  evergreen  oaks,  in  the  woods, 
are  also  some  mfenor  kinds  of  fruit,  toch 
die  jujube,  lote-tree  (zizyphus  locus),  vl; 
argan  (eleeodeodrum  atg.\  diospyio* 
celtis  australis,  and  corndian  cheiry  (i 
mascula),  not  common  among  us: 
resins,  such  as  galbanum,  opopanax, 
cum,  and  sandarac,  the  produce  of  llie  Ai4^ 
Juniperus  communis,  and  medicinal  hot*,* 
as  wormwood,  on  isroot  ( ins  C>ennanica, 
tina),  colocintlt,  or  coloquinuda,  iuu 

The  climate  is  upon  the  whole  tttopetaiF 
salubrious,  with  consid*"''-' •■   v  -"itioos 
different  regions.     The  *cuc 

boa  constrictor,  and  abo\ .  _..  _.„  .i/cadcd 
appear    here;    the   latter   in   those 
swarms  diat  convert  a  *  garden  at  Ivlfo 
wddcmess.'     Here  also   range  the    I 
(who  is  nowhere  seen  more  sUong  or 
the  panther,  and  the  hyena.     The  la* 
however,  not  to  manifest  in  its  wdd  «l 
fierceness  which  it  displays  in  om      - 
and  which  is  generated  by  confinf  - 
dom  attacks  man,  \in\em  inolestcdi  bj 
boys  are  sometimes  seen  l<9uliDC  it 
ropes.    It  remains  all  day  in  lU  ( 
with  its  eyei»  fixed,  and  comes  out  in 
chiefly  after  dead  Ixidica.     T\v9  « 
ble  of  the  jackal,  here  chIImI  the  deA 
half  the  sm>  of  th«  hyena.    The 
valued  is  the  antelope  or  gazfl,  whoM 
the   object  of  univeml   admifiiiinn 
term  gaiel  Iwing  t>mploye«l   ■ 
to  u  beautiful  wom^n.     The 
here,  but  it  is  eate'ii  as  a  gru^  iUliifMf* 
sheep  of  eastern  Uarbarjr*  accordjiic  * 
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»  Ahcv  costk  qnd  hairy,  like  those  of  the 
;  bat  Morocco  contains  some  breeds  witti 
fioewool.  That  territory  produces  likewise 
bircad  of  goats  whose  skins  yield  the  leather 
Bmclt  estMsmtd  in  Europe.  The  finest  species 
produced  in  Tafilet,  on  the  soulhem  side  of 
Atlas.  They  are  tanned  with  tlie  leaves  of  a 
lb  called  tizre,  which  are  thought  by  some  to 
tb«a  their  peculiar  softness  and  pliability. 
taiuwn,  however,  conceal  as  much  as  pos- 
dM  procesjes  employed. 
Tbe  fovemrnent  of  each  of  the  three  slates, 
toffocoo,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  is  deemed  essen* 
kUj  despotic.  For  any  varieties  in  their  parti- 
forms^  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  ihesepa- 
lU  ftiticles.  Tlte  general  population  of  Barbary 
0^  1 .  Moors,  who  are  the  ruling  race ; 
l>J««i;  S.Arabs;  and  4.  Drebers,  or  ancient 
tttts,  The  Moors  are  the  chief  inhabitants  of 
lie  towns  and  cities.  Tlic  term  may  be  consi- 
Mnd  as  including  that  portion  of  the  Mahom- 
conouerora  of  iiortliem  Africa  who  have 
led  Inemselves  to  a  settled  mode  of  life, 
4kM|  vitb  all  the  inhabitants  who  have  been 
■coipoiated  with  thero,  and  trained  to  the  same 
■dvilW  habits,  which  here  regulate  all  the  social 
MittiaaSy  *od  extend  their  influence  to  the  mi- 
pnctices  of  life.  The  daily  ceremonies  of 
•■obip  are  very  numerous.  Prayer  is  repeated 
iniiiMB  •  day,  once  before,  once  after  sun-iet, 
■N  ikiM  limn  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  the 
nvtieb  time  from  the  lop  of  a  minaret  loudly 
'■^Muif  the  hour.  Necessity  allows  the  Moor 
lo  Wikip  in  any  spot  where  he  may  be  placed, 
V  &at  hovn ;  but  such  devotions  are  not  con- 
equally  beneficial  witli  the  public  ones. 
^  W  door  of  the  mosque  is  a  bath  tor  ablution ; 
■J  to  worshipper  must  enter  unless  barefooted. 
jJr.AJdisoii  rvlates  the  contempt  with  which  a 
«w  oace  spoke  to  him,  of  the  indecencies  of 
•■  idmitting  into  Christian  places  of  worship 
*bwb,  clogs,  and  dirty  shoes,'  all  of  which  are 
hn  acluded. 

"t  Jews,  who  are  numerous,  are  the  objects 
^fNHUit  iosult  and  oppression.  They  arc 
ti  far  (bcir  wealth,  despised  for  their  avance, 
tarred  as  enemies  to  the  faith ;  and,  as  in 
Itf  (he  stales  there  exists  no  law  for  their 
^.  Wigp,  the  hardships  of  their  situation  are  no- 
*"•*  greater.  As  they  form,  however,  tlie  only 
GtaibI*  of  mazuging  trade  or  money  con- 
_^.  I  latjr  make  immense  profits,  the  opportu- 
||9cf  reaping  which  no  oppression  can  induce 
to  rcltnr|uish.  The  Arabs  occupy,  with 
lodu  and  herds,  all  the  interior  and  pastoral 
Ok  Tbey  live  in  movable  villages  or  douars 
•Md  of  itiiXa,  which  are  generally  arranged 
^■Wcentiic  circles,  around  the  habiution  of  the 
are  made  of  camels'  hair  and  the 
aim  tree.  In  removing,  they  place 
camels  the  women,  children,  and 
_  J&C  animals,  tbe  latter  enclosed  in  baskeu. 
^  intf  nur  government  of  these  villages  is  en- 
l|f  ooaducted  by  their  own  chief  or  sheik,  who, 
•i  ibe  supreme  government  is  weak,  often  sets 
■t  dcftance.  The  Brcbers  inhabiting  the 
Murtun  districts  have  a  language  of  their  own, 
lo  be  indigenous.  They  live  in 
rit  $nd  villager,  and   cultivate   tlie   ground. 


■iww,in»cctr 
•*.  Tbey  ar> 
'^  of  the  pall 
^  the  hacks  of  i 


Tliey  also  elect  their  own  sheik,  and  have  some 
forms  of  popular  Roverninent ;  are  very  strong, 
athletic,  anu  fonnidable.  Their  chief  amuse- 
ment consist.s  in  the  use  of  the  musket. 

With  respect  to  the  habits  and  manners  of 
Barbary,  nowhere  is  grovelling  ignorance  sub- 
ject to  a  worse  tyranny  on  the  part  of  knavish 
priests,  called  here  marabits,  or  as  the  word  is 
commonly  written  in  Europe,  marabouts.  These 
men,  affecting  a  scrupulous  observance  of  (he 
Koran,  and  continually  repeating  favorite  texts, 
gain  the  reputation  of  extraordinary  sanctity,  and 
soon  persuade  the  people  lo  believe  them  the 
favorites  of  heaven.  Some  pretend  to  miraculous 
powers ;  others  practise  the  arts  of  divination, 
and  all  deal  in  charms,  from  the  sale  of  which 
they  make  great  prolils.  The  greater  part  wan- 
der about  througti  tlie  country,  professing  to  live 
on  chanty,  (they  call  themselve  aervises  or  £ikirs, 
i.  e.  poor  men,)  and  doing  far  more  mischief  thau 
the  mendicants  in  Popish  countries.  Amongst 
all  classes  in  Barbary  their  influence  is  uncon- 
trolled. At  the  great  festivals  they  give  an  en- 
tire loose  to  religious  plirenzy,  heightened  pro- 
bably by  large  doses  of  opium,  and  the  exci'sses 
in  \Vhiclt  they  then  indulge  are  truly  horrible. 
Mr.  Lyon  (Travels,  ii.)  saw  a  man  thrust  his 
hand  into  tlie  side  of  a  living  ass,  tear  out  his 
bowels,  and  devour  them  1  Idiots  and  madmen 
are,  on  the  same  stupid  principle,  considered  as 
half-inspired,  and  are  therefore  looked  upon  with 
veneration,  and  allowed  to  do  all  the  mischief 
which  tlieir  bewildered  imagination  suggests. 
The  most  simple  arts  are  little  known  here. 
Tliough  the  hardest  stone  and  better  materials 
abound,  timber,  we  are  told  by  travellers,  is 
almost  the  only  thinij  used  for  building;.  They 
have,  however,  in  some  parts,  a  sort  of  artificial 
stone,  called  tabiah,  a  mixture  of  lime,  sand, 
and  pebbles,  put  into  a  wooden  frame  of  ilie  pro- 
per size  and  shape,  and  beaten  down  with  square 
rammers;  andanardand  durable  cement,  a  com- 
pound of  sand,  wood  ashes,  and  lirac  beaten  toge- 
ther for  tliree  days  and  nights  without  intermission, 
and  frequently  sprinkled  with  oil  and  water. 
Another  cement  u.5ed  by  them  is  made  of  tow, 
lime,  and  oil.  The  houses  are  built  round 
(sometimes  paved)  square  courts,  into  which  tlie 
windows  open ;  the  lower  part  is  used  as  stables 
or  out-houses,  the  upper  part  for  the  apartments 
of  the  family.  In  each  story  is  an  open  corridor, 
witli  which  stair-cases  from  below  and  all  tlur 
chambers  communicate.  Sometimes  a  fountain 
appears  io  the  centre  of  the  court,  and  an  «.:*n- 
ing  is  stretched  acrou  from  side  to  side.  The 
ordinary  houses  seldom  have  more  than  one 
story,  about  sixteen  feet  high,  with  an  apartment 
on  each  side  of  the  court ;  and  the  windows  lieing 
small,  the  want  of  light  and  air  are  iiisuiTerable  to 
Kuropcans.  No  fire-places  appear  :  a  charcoftl 
fire,  in  an  c-artlicm  chafing  dish,  placed  in  one 
comer  of  the  court,  serves  to  cook  the  dinner ; 
and  mattresses  on  tlie  floors,  with  large  cushions 
agamst  the  walls,  are  the  seats  by  day  and  bt^ls  hy 
night :  at  one  end  of  tlie  room,  a  raised  pbtfonn 
sometimes  receives  the  beds.  Their  liousohold 
utensils  consist  of  a  few  pewter  plates,  spoons 
»ni  basins,  wotxlcn  bowls,  earthen  pott,  uitrj 
iron  ladles,  suiue  China  plates  for  ?h«iw,  anti 
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>9  a  tea  f^]llip;l^t*^  The  mofs  of  iheir 
douses  are  flat,  and  m  llip  cool  of  the  day  are 
niudi  itsfd  by  die  feuinlcs.  The  rich  have  ofien 
a  small  nddititina!  huildint;,  called  oliyysh,  for 
the  accosiunodation  of  strangers.  It  is  like  ano- 
ther house  on  a  small  scale,  and  is  placed  over 
the  gateway  at  the  entrance,  exactly  answerinR 
to  the  upper  chamber  of  the  Jews.  Boitrded 
ceilings,  diversififd  by  painlMi  lattice  work,  walls 
covered  h;ilf'Way  down  witii  pilt  and  painted 
wainscotin^Ti  hangings  of  different  colored  cloths, 
or  tyger-skins,  filling  the  interval  between  the 
wainscot  and  the  Hoor,  looking-glasses,  clocks, 
or  arms  arranged  in  fanciful  patterns,  are  llie  de- 
corations of  their  rooms ;  and  the  courts  of  better 
houses,  paved  witli  maible  and  elegantly  covered 
above,  form  an  t^T<reable  saloon  for  their  com- 
pany. 

Eastern  Barbary  is  distinguished  by  several 
noble  momiments  of  antiqtiity.  The  traces  of 
Punic  architecture  indwd  have  in  a  g^'eiU  mea- 
sure disappeared ;  and  the  labors  of  that  cele- 
brated people  are  only  attested  by  subterraneous 
ruinSjparticularly  those  of  llje  celebrated  aqueduct, 
by  which  water  was  conveyed  to  it  from  the  dis- 
tance of  upwards  of  sixty  mdes.  The  whole 
course  of  It  may  still  be  traced ;  and  several 
arches  are  entire,  seventy  feel  high,  and  sup- 
ported by  columns  .sixteen  feet  wide.  The 
architectural  ruins  being  of  Roman  erection,  are 
chiefly  of  the  composite  order,  the  favorite  one 
of  that  people.  The  temple  at  Spaitla  appeared 
to  Bruce  to  present  a  specimen  superior  to  what 
is  to  be  found  on  any  other  spot.  In  conse- 
quence of  recent  excavations,  some  very  valua- 
ble remains  of  statuary  have  been  dug  up;  and 
it  is  proliable  that,  by  the  continuance  of  similar 
researches,  further  valuable  discoveries  might  be 
made. 

'ITte  dress  of  the  inhabitants  of  B;\rlM>ry  is  cum- 
Itcrsome,  and  unlike  tiiosc  of  easti'rn  clmiates  ge- 
nerally- ITie  men  wear  a  red  woollen  skull-cap, 
called  Fcr,(whcre  it  is  manufactured,)  and  a  white 
shawl  twisted  round  the  head  ;  Imen  and  woollen 
trowsers,  a  cotton  or  silk  shirt,  a  tunic  called 
kaftikn,  with  or  without  sleeves,  having  rows  of 
buttons  down  tlic  front,  kept  close  to  the  body 
by  a  sash  folded  round  the  waist ;  artd  a  pair  of 
jellow  slippers.  The  better  sort  have  a  strip  of 
velvet  passed  over  the  right  shoulder,  by  which 
they  suspend  tlie  sabre  ;  and  the  dag)^er  is  stuck, 
into  the  folds  of  the  sash. 

The  arrangements  in  Barbary  reganling  the 
female  part  of  society  are  the  same  as  m  all  Ma- 
hommedan  countries.  The  harem  is  su)»plied 
chiefly  from  Constantinople,  by  Georgian  or 
Circassian  slave?,  trained  for  this  purj)ose  by 
persons  who  carry  on  this  emplo^Tnent  as  a  trade. 
The  interior  arrangements  appear  to  ditfcr  con- 
siderably in  the  different  state.*,  and,  so  fiir  us 
known,  will  be  described  respectively  under  each. 
The  womea  are  fattened  to  make  them  plump,  the 
^nd  critenon  of  Ijcauty;  and  tlieir  under  dress 
rcjemblto  that  of  the  men.  Two  broad  straps 
pass  over  the  Mioulden  from  their  girdle,  and 
are  crossed  ;;pon  the  breast  Their  h-iir,  a*  in 
tlie  east,  is  tressed  and  braided,  and  a  handker- 
chief is  tied  close  round  lliu  hca<l,  Tliey  wt-ar 
earrii^js  from  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 


ears,  and  upon  tlieir  ancles  gold  and  silver; 
Tlieir  slippers  are  always  re<l,  and  usually 
broidered.  Veils  and  hayics,  and  K>roeu« 
straw  hats,  form  a  part  of  their  dress  out  i' 
A  black  stripe  down  die  forehead,  along  < 
nose,  chin,  and  throat,  is  considered  as- »  gintf 
improvement  of  their  beauty.  This  is  very  eoo- 
spicuous  in  a  plate  of  the  Tripolitine  cwto  ~ 
given  by  Captain  Lyon,  p.  7.  Thej-  use 
profusion  of  hinna,  for  giving  a  red  tint  to  I 
hair  and  fingers,  and  stibium  (:il'Cohl\to] 
the  inside  of  thtir  eye-lids.  Some  days  brfmj 
maaiage  the  bride  is  visited  by  her  fenait 
friends,  and  the  bridegroom  panides  the  itnttt 
on  horseback,  attended  by  his  associates,  t  \mi 
of  music,  musketry,  shoutiag,  racing,  ke. 
nounce  his  expected  joys.  On  the 
day  the  bride  is  carried  through  the  town 
sort  of  sedan-chair,  fixed  on  the  back  of  a  md 
or  camel,  (see  plate  at  p.  299,  Captain  Lr 
Travels,)  covered  with  silk  or  linen.  Intha^ 
tire,  sunounded  by  torches,  drums,  and  mnsitctiy, 
largo  bodies  of  her  relations  attend  her  hom*.  War 
are  the  attendants  of  the  bridecroora  less  (ia- 
zlin<;  and  noisy.  Arrived,  the  company  ntM, 
and  he  is  left  alone  with  his  wife,  whose  veil  k* 
tlien  removes  for  the  first  time. 

Tlie  amusements  in  Barbary  aft  die  Rrf^ 
lent  Aiiiatic  ones  of  smoking,  tea,  and  ^oaptm 
talk,  or  the  most  violent  exercises,  such  as  pfaf* 
ing  with  the  jerid,  (see  Jerid,)  leap-fto;,  fbo^ 
ball,  and  a  few  more  such  game&,  probably 
borrowed  from  Spain  ;  but  one  is  quite  vtcei^t 
to  themselves:  it  consists  of  a  sort  of  mon-h«ld; 
parties  of  horsemen  riding  full  speed  at  eadl 
oilier,  discharge  ihcir  pieces,  then  wheri  vaai 
and  retreat.  This  is  much  like  the  gun  mA 
tlie  jerid  ;  but  to  improve  it  ih  .  " '  '  "  .." 
towards  a  wall,  ajiproach  it  . 
then  stop  short  and  fire.  Somen iij»>,  ir.'ono  a 
chafiing  a  wall  for  this  purpose,  tbe^  ckM 
a  friend,  when  they  think  they  cannot  OftlaBi 
greater  honor,  that  by  galloping  np  and  S^ 
charging  their  muskets  full  in  Ins  (aw.  1W 
lively  musical  airs  are  said  to  be  fimj^  ail 
beautiful ;  but  their  serious  ones  dull  aai  k> 
dious.  In  riding  they  have  a  thong  attacba4 1> 
the  rein,  which  serves  as  a  whip.  Thanfw 
is  a  long  spike  loosely  attaclied  to  the  foot,  orf 
carefully  kept  from  the  horse's  tide,  vxo^  iA 
case  of  need. 

The  principal  and  b«-$t  manu&ctan  bc*  it 
morocco  leather.    Goo<!  .-  i*alaDBBdb; 

mats  of  the  palmetto;  .'II  .tlkandaarf- 

leu  cloth.*.     Their  swoni>    i  '  ^^rt^^  m 

also  of  home  make.     An  in  <  xk» 

tained  by  periodical   fiun;    ;■-.    ... 
protecte<i  by  their  numbers,  are  tltr  only 
medium  of  general  cotmiii up. 

IIARBASTKLLIS,  lo.tti 

the  tailed  bat.  with  d' <  y  cl>aiEia,i 

large  ears,  anirnlated  on  the  lower  pan,  ikcl 
bastelle  of  Buffon  nntl  Pennant. 

BAIIBAT.\,    in    entomologv,   a  apsi^J 
brovni  cuntliaris  that  inhabits  (Vrmaej. 
speciesof  Cicada  (deilexa\  of 
srreonish    nbtlomcn.     3,  A  i^ 
that  inhabits  Barbary.     4,  jV 
(Iltlops  I  abr.)  inhabiting  Sa- 
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It  in  natural  liistory,  a  species  of  co- 
Jt  ihref.'  inches  in  Ifpngth,  that  growa 
ii*^  of  Jatnaica.  Ellis,  in  his  work  on 
«r,  calls  it  Hie  rosary  or  beacl-coralline  of 
I :  it  is  the  bead-band  string  of  Plunket^ 
uJliiiit  m;ijor,  nerso  cassiori  (uciformi  in- 
bre* iora  iiectente  of  Sloane.     (Hist. 

a  species  of  Nais. 
p,  in  omidiology,  is  a  species  of  frin- 
"li ;  and  a  species  of  niuscicapa,  iiiha- 
(nnc :  call«Mi  by  Linnxus,  the  whis- 
atcher. 

IAT£D  Leaf,  in  botany,  a  leaf  terml- 
^»  bunch  of  suoQg  hairs. 
iTELLI  (Benurdino),  otherwise  called 
eminent  painter  of  history,  fruit, 
nd  flowers,  was  bom  at  Florence  in 
was  the  disciple  of  Ridolfo  Ghirlaa- 
Dreoce,  from  whose  school  he  went  to 
studied  there  with  such  uncommoTi 
y,  that  he  was   frequently  so  absolutely 
*,by  ll»€  objects  of  his  contemplations, 
^  the  necessary  refreshmenis  of  sleep 
Im  touch  was  ftee,  li^ht,  and  delicate, 
in;;  of  his  objects  inexpressibly  true. 

bcal  pieces  which  he  designed  were 

Amired.  He  died  in  1612. 
IBATINA,  a  seed  which  i«  thought  effica- 
k  extirpating  worms  from  the  human  body, 
jl  children  are  chiefly  liable.  It  comes 
^enia,  and  the  borders  of  Russia.  It 
*  he  choteo  plump,  of  an  agreeable  scent, 
f  Reeo  :  special  care  must  lie  talccn  that 
MT  be  not  dyed,  and  that  the  seed  of  sou- 
~  ~i  be  not  sold  in<>ti'ad  of  it. 

iTUlA,  in  ichthyology,  a  species  of 
six  cirri ;  head  unarmed  and  com- 
bearded  loche  of  English  writers ; 
8tc.  Klein  ;  cobitis  tluviatilis,  Itay  ; 
len.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe 
jt|  and  b  roost  frequent  in  fresh-water 
Hbd  lakes  in  mountainous  countries. 
|bbit  of  lurking  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Ml  the  fravel,  it  has  been  called  tlie 
ai{? ;  but  the  latter  name  is  now  more 
i  to  the  spiny  loche,  a  fish  distin> 
l>e  present  by  having  u  forked 
pocr  each  tye,  and  is  that  species  of  cobi- 
\dk  Onelin  calls  tx-nia.  'rhis  is  a  fertile 
U  We  are  tf»ld  by  Mr.  Pennant,  that  it 
CBt  in  a  stream  near  Amesbury  in  Wilt- 
ihen  the  sportsmen,  through  frolic,  gwal- 
lown  alive  in  a  glass  of  wine.  It  is  also 
abundance  in  France. 
kTUS,  in  eniomolot^y,  a  species  of  ce- 
>u>),  of  a  large  size  that  inhabits 
A1m>  a  species  of  scarabteus, 
and  black ;  veat  bearded. 
A  native  of  India. 
MTt«i,  in  irhthyology,  a  species  of  ffobius. 
fff  '  :  hiuj,  of  a  depressed  fonn, 
11'  '.unled.  (Mootin.  art.  suec, 

ig  liic  seas  in  the  northern  parts 

omiiholocy,  a  species  of  falco, 

1  red  color,  with  brown  back  :  iJie  vul- 

I,  Linn-, aiidvuttunnc eagle  of  Albinus. 

I'l«  t%,   in    ithlliyiili));y,  a    name 

Ivian  and  oiIkts,  to  the  Siluni!>,  or 

^tbvGkuiua  of  I'tiny,  and  tltc  anciculs. 


This  Artedi  describes  under  the  name  of  siluius 
with  four  cirri  at  the  mouth.  By  lliis  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  llie  fish  called  Uie  alkussa,  or 
lake,  which,  though  a  genume  species  of  tlie 
silurus,  has  one  beanl. 

BAKBAULD  (AnnaLetitia),  was  the  daughtei 
of  Oic  Rev.  John  Aikin,  of  Kib worth,  in  Leices- 
tershire, and  liorn  June  20,  1743.  Shfcrec«;ived 
from  her  father,  who  in  the  early  part  of  her  life 
presided  over  a  dissenting  academy  at  Warriui;- 
ton,  an  excellent  classi sal  education,  to  which  she 
was  indebted  for  tlie  full  development  of  her 
great  natural  talpxits.  Her  first  production  was 
a  small  volume  uf  miscellaneous  poetry,  printed 
in  1772,  which  in  the  year  following  waj  suc- 
ceeded by  a  collection  of  pieces  in  proso,  pub- 
lished in  conjunction  with  her  brother,  Dr.  John 
Aikii),  of  Stoke  Newington.  She  accepted,  in  1774, 
the  bund  of  the  Rev.  H.  Barbauld,  witli  wliom 
she  took  up  her  residence  at  Palgrave  in  Suifulk, 
and  there  composed  the  work  uu  which  her  re- 
putiitiou  is  chiefly  fotindwl,  viz.  Early  Lessons 
and  Hymns  for  Children,  pieces  of  t^tindard 
merit,  in  conveying  the  first  rudiments  of  instruc- 
tion, la  1785  she  accompanied  her  husband  on 
a  tour  to  the  continent,  and  on  their  return  tliey 
resided  for  several  years  at  Hampstead ;  in  ISua 
they  again  removed  to  Stoke  Newmuion,  in  order 
the  more  constantly  to  enjoy  her  brother's  society. 
In  1812  appeared  the  last  of  her  publicuUons, 
entitled  Eighteen  Hundred  and  F.leven,a  poem; 
previous  to  which  she  had  amused  herself  by  selecl- 
mi^  and  editinij  a  collection  of  Englisli  uovels.witli 
critical  and  biographical  nutices.  A  similar  selec- 
tion followed,  from  the  best  British  Essayists,  since 
the  reign  of  Anne,  ami  anoilier  from  Richardson's 
manuscript  correspondence,  with  a  lueiuoir  and 
critical  essay  on  his  life  and  writings.  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld died  at  Stoke  Newington,  Alarch  9,  IBS.*), 
in  her  eighty-second  year. 

BARBAZAN,  (Stephen)  a  French  author, 
born  at  Saint  Fargcau,  in  the  diocese  of  Auxerri'. 
in  1696,  and  died  in  1770.  He  wrote  Instruc- 
tions from  a  Father  to  a  Son,  8vo.  17()0;  but  he 
is  chiefly  famed  as  tlie  editor  of  old  I'rench  books, 
particularly  Tales  and  Fables  of  the  twelfili  a»<l 
tliirteentli  Centuries,  3  vols.  ISmo.  Few  persons 
were  so  well  acquainted  us  he  was  wiUt  the  an- 
tique French  language,  and  he  had  alnmst  an 
equal  knowledge  of  the  proTinc'ial  dialecu. 

BARBE,  or  Barbette,  in  the  military  art. 
To  fire  in  barbe  means  to  fire  thecannun  over  tlie 
naraiM't,  instead  uf  firing  through  the  embrasures; 
in  which  case  tlte  parapet  must  not  be  above 
three  feet  and  a  half  high, 

Barde,  or  Barb.    See  Barb. 

Bardc,  or  Barpc,  is  an  old  word,  denoting 
the  armour  of  the  horses  of  tlie  ancient  knights 
and  soldiers,  who  were  accoutred  at  all  |Minls. 
It  is  Slid  to  have  lieeu  an  armour  of  iron  und 
leather,  whercwitli  the  neck,  breast,  and  shouidcn 
of  the  horse  were  covered. 

B*RHr,  St-  a  town  of  Biscay  in  Mexico,  m-at 
which  are  rich  silver  mines,  500  miles  nortli-Wi-»t 
of  the  city  of  Mexico.  l>jng.  110"  5'  \N  -,  lul, 
2G°10'  N. 

The  BAiinr-,  or  Dahh,  of  zoolovry  and  roiti- 
nierce,  brought  from  Barbary,  i«  «  bot.v  much 
I'^lwined  for  its  iMAiuty,  vi;;or,  an<l  sw»ftn»"'. 
It  ban  a  long  fine  neck,  not  uvwrdiar^jed  wiUi 
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hair,  well  divided  from  the  withers :   the  head     Len<?let's  Chronological  Table*  v also,  Lai 
jmail  and  beautiful;   the  ean    handsome;  the     Modem  Geotfraphy,  and  the  two  last  voha«^^ 
shoulders  li^ht  and  flat;  the  withers  liiin  and     Bibholhequede Trance.  Besides wJuch, he liM- 
well  raised;    the  back  straight  and  short;  Uie    laied  into  French,  Strahlenberg s  Descnptem o( 
flank   and   sides   round,   and  Uie  belly  not  too    Russia,  he.     He  died  ml  781. 
large.  The  haunch  bones  are  properly  concealed ;        Ba bbeau,  a  river  "J  Cwi^a,  ^niich  rwu  i 
the  cmpper  is  somewhat  lonsr,  and  the  tail  placed    the  Utawas.     Long.  76°  55:  W.,  tat  45   5  X 
hi^h ;  the  thigh  13  well  formed,  and  rarely  flat ;         Barbed,  in  heraldry,  the  five  peJaU  or  ItMll 
the  limbs  are  fine,  luindsome,  and  not  hairy  ;  the    which  appear  on  the  outside  of  a  full  blown  n>« 
tendon  prominent,  and  the  foot  well  made ;   but    are  called  barbs ;   and  are  thus  emblaioned :  k 
the  pastern  is  often  long.    Thev  are  of  all  colors,    rose  gules  barbed  and  ieeded  proper,  the  roK  a 
but  generally  sray.     In  their  movemenlslhoy  are    red,  the  barbs  green,  and  the  seeds  yello*  » 
apt  to  be  careless,  and  require  to  be  checked.    Ktay.     A  barbed  arrow,  signifira  an  arrow^h" 
They  are  SAvift,  nervous,  light,  and   make  very    head  is  pomted  of  an  anjrular  form,  and  jagfel 
fine  hunters.  These  horses  are  much  souglit  after    A  barbed  horse  is  a  horse  barbed  at  all  patas. 
for  improving  a  breed.     Tht^y  are  seldom,  hoW-    that  is,  a  war-horse  completely  armed,  fana*«J, 
ever,  above  four  feci  eight  inches,  and  never  ex-    and  accoutred, 
cecd  four  feet  nine  inches,  or  14^  hands;  but 
lh«y  produce  foals  which  grow  larger.     Tliose  of 
the  kingdom  of  Morocco  are  said  to  be  the  best, 
and  next  to  these  the  barbs  from  the  mountains.  The 
horses  from  Mauritania  are  of  an  inferior  quality, 
as  well  as  those  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Armenia. 
(Buffon's  Nat.  HLst.  vol.  iii.  p.  357.)     It  is  a 
maxim,  that  barbs  grow  ripe,  but  never  grow  old, 
because  they  reuin  their  vigor  to  the  last,  which 
makes  ihera  prized  for  stallions.     In  Numidia, 
t!ie  race  of  horses  is  much  degenerated.     The 
Tingitanians  and  Egyptians  have  had  the  repu- 
tation of  preserving  the  best  breed.     Some  of 
these  are  sixteen  hands  high,  and  all  of  them 
shaped,  according  to  their  phrase,  like  the  ante- 
lope.    The  good  qualities  of  a    Barbary  horse, 
b«idc3  the  supposed  one  of  never  lying  down, 
and  of  standing  still  when  the   rider  drops  bis        Barbel,  in  henddry,  is  understood  of  B<*ii« 
bridle,  are    to    have  a  long  walk,   and  to  slop    uiien  his  comb  ami  wattles  are  of  a  difiittcnt  «»■ 
short,  if  required,  in  full  career.    The  barb  is    lor  from  the  rest  of  tlie  body ;  in  whidi  C9M  U 
very  lazy  and  negligent  in  his  general  motions;  he   is  said  to  be  barbed  and  crested. 
will   stumble   in  walking    upon   the  smoothest        Barbei,  in  ichtliyology.     Sec  Ctpmhc*. 
ground  ;  his  trot  is  like  that  of  a  cow,  and  his        BARBELA,  or  V'ERBtLA,  the  branch  <i  ifce 
gallop  very  low,  very  easy  to  himself.     This  sort   Zaire  or  Congo  which  comes  from  the  sooth,  wi 
of  horse,  howe^'er,  is  for  tlie  most  part  sinewy,    is  considered  by  the  Portuguese  geognpbos* 
nervous,  and  excellently  winded;  it  is  therefore    the  principal  one.     It  is  said  to  take  its  rata 
good   for  a  course,  if  not  overweighted.     The   the  kingdom  of  Matamba. 
mountain    barbs,  which    are    the    largest   and        BAR BELICOT.T.,  an  ancient  s«ct  of  Gb»- 
strongest,  are  much  esteemed:  common   barbs    tics,  spoken  of  by  Theodoret.  Tli«ir  dodUM  WMt 
have  been  usually  bought  in  Provence  and  Laii-   that  one  of  the  /Eons,  |^>oiueiscd  cf  iamtlttillft 
guedoc  in  Fmncc,  at  a  moderate  price  ;  and  many    had  commerce  witii  a  w  luuned  BhW* 

of  our  pnnrnns  of  fushion  in  England  have  them    loth,  who  demanded  of  i  it^9CieiiOK,ifca 

from  thence.  Barbs,  amongst  us,  fall  short  of  the  incorruptibility,  and  lasilv  •.iciuai  iJe;  oB  idiiA 
swiftness  attributed  tn  them  in  their  native  coun-  were  granted  to  her :  that  b«ing  one  day  !■  » 
try ;  tliis  may  be  accounted  for,  partly  from  the  gayer  humor  than  ordinary,  «he  cooocivvd  mA 
tioallness  and  lightness  of  their  riders,  and  partly  aAerwards  brought  forth  ti^ht,  whidk  bcimp^ 
fiom  their  not  being  loaded  with  heavy  saddles  fected  by  the  unction  of  the  spirit,  tvaa  cdM 
and  bndles,  as  in  Europe,  nor  even  with  shoes.  Christ:  the  child  Christ  d««irea  to  Dtrv«  «aAv> 
An  Arab  saddle  is  only  a  cloth  girt  round  with  a  swnding,  vtiv,  and  ob(<iincd  it;  aft«r  wMclk  ^ 
pair  of  light  stirrups,  and  a  sort  of  pummel  to  dentinding,  reason,  incomiptihiltty,  •Dd(Vtf 
sustain  them.  united  together ;  and  from  tlieir  uokn  aaoH  i^ 

liaMtard-HMins,   art?   those   descending  from    togenes  avrotytviK.    To  these  CfcUv^i 
English  marcs,  covered   by  barb  stallions,  and    divers  others.  They  were  also 
\»ho  are.by  experience,  found  both  better  shaped,    bariani. 


Barbed  Cross,  in  heraldry, 
a  cross,  the  extremities  when-of 
are  like  the  barbed  irous  used 
for  striking  fish. 


BAR'BEL.  A  fish  so  calle<i  by  tkisoo  of  iS« 
barb,  or  wattels,  at  his  mouth,  which  are  tuAx 
his  nose  or  chaps,  so  sayi  old  Izaak  Waltflo.  It 
is  the  vulgar  name  of  the  cyprintis  bubus,  w^idl 
cost  the  fisherman  so  dear,  when  he  proeattAp 
to  the  gloomy  and  savage  Til^erios,  at 

Th&.lavish  alArs 
Six  thoosand  piecrs  for  a  harM  f%y  ; 
A  ■eticrce  for  each  pound  it  w«igb'J,  ml  iWf 
Gkvo  oat,  ihftt  heu  fre»t  tiiiiip,  but  fnalKMf. 


itronger,   and   fitter   for   the  5.iddlo,  than  thi-ir 
sires.     Phil.  Tr;.iis.  No.  105. 

BAUBKAl'  i>f.  r,A  Bbvyere  (John  Lewis),  a 
Cflt'bmted  Fn-nch  chronolo;;er,  bom  at  I'liris  in 
1710.  He  published  an  historic  map  of  the 
world,  in  which  ^icogrjiphy,  chronology,  and  his- 
tory, are  combined  in  one  view;  and  .'in  eflition, 
a  gtvat  part  of  which  he-  compiled,  of  the  Abbe 


BARBELOTH.    See  the  last  artid*. 

B  A  R  B  E  R-C II 1 B  o  ftri  roM  s  ancicntty  had  •  I 
viol,  or  «(jnie  other  music.il  instnuncM.  a$\ 
of  tlic  furniture  of  their  shops,  svindi 
quented  by  persons  above  ilifl  orduaiy  ll^ 
who  reisorted  to  the  bvbcr  cithvr  fee  iki  emtw 
wounds,  or  to  undergo  loiiw  chimfpteid  "f* 
lions,  or,  as  it  WM  then  caJled,  to  b«  tn       *^ 
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sipntfied  either  shaving  or  cutting 
iiog  the  bair  ;  these,  loyelher  wiUi  elUng 
the  ancient  otcnpations  of  tlie  bar- 
As  to  the  oOitT  important  branch 
/,  the  settin)7  of  fracnirwi  limbs,  tJol  was 
l>3r  another  class,  called  bone-setters,  of 
•are  hardly  any  now  remaining.    The 
initranients  in  their  shops  were  for  the 
innietit  of  waiting  custotners  ;   and    an- 
end  of  a  newspaper,  witli  which  those 
r  wait  for  their  turn  at  tlie  barber's  amuse 


I  llieie  i 


libei 


and 
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rn,  CntAVRGEOKs,  in  heraldry,  were  in- 
"  by  king  Edward  I\'.,  but  the  barbers 
ited  from  the  surgeons 
2,  c  15,  Theii  arms 
Sc  Geort^e's  cross  gulrs ; 
lioo  passant  gardant, 
ly ;  the  fint  and  fourth 
between  three  fleams ; 
ami  third  per  pale 
vcri,  a  rose,  giUeSf 
,  and  se^Kled  or. 
AtMiKs  OF  Kdiv'bvrch  were  formerly  united 
inc  incorporation  with  the  surgeons;  but 
the  year  1720,  some  disputes  arising  about 
a  process  comraettced  before  the 
too,  which  ended  in  a  total  separa- 
Iwo  bodies ;  and  the  sur^^eons  were 
ilttled  to  retain  the  charier  and  privileges 
ilBOorpontiou.  llie  barbers  have  ever  since 
a  rq^iUr, but  unincorporated  society  ;  and 
llicy  retain  some  of  tlieir  former  privileges, 
their  proses  being  one  uf  the  governors 
Maiden  Hospital,  &c.  they  have  no 
'e  in  the  town  council,  oor  even  the 
a  vote  in  the  election  of  a  member 
it.  Mr.  Creech,  in  his  Statistical 
of  Kilinburi^h,  records  a  revolution  of  a 
nature  in  that  society,  which  affords  an 
«i  the  Ripid  profrress  of  refinement,  or, 
ibcr  would  express  it,  the  rapid  io- 
luxury,  in  the  metropolis  of  Scotland. 
tT93/  he  says, '  there  was  no  sttch  profession 
a  perfumer;  barK;r8  and  wigraakerB  were 
and  were  in  tlie  order  of  descent  bur- 
liairdresaers  were  few,  and  hardly  per- 
to  dress  hair  on  Sundays ;  and  many  of 
vokuttanlv  declined  it.  In  1783  perfumers 
^■d  aplcndid  aiiops  in  every  principal  street : 
Smmm«tlkKm  advertised  the  keeping  of  bears,  to 
llfll  X—kmdly,  for  greasing  laaies'  aixl  gentle- 
■NSM*  haif,  as  superior  to  any  otlicr  animal  fat. 
Uairdflnjrrs  were  more  than  tri|)led  in  number; 
aad  dteu  bunest  day  was  on  Sunday.  TIterc 
asat  a  pmkuor  who  advertised  a  hair-dressing 
gave  lectures  on  that  noble  and 
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B*ftM«*a  Fbis.    See  ApPELLATiost. 

BAiUIEROlO  (Francis),  one  of  the  most  ex- 
erlloit  poflto  of  bis  Uff9,  was  bom  at  narhftrino, 
i'wNBny,  A.  D.  1264.  As  bis  mother  was  of 
(-  >'  Ttnott  h*  settled  in  that  city ;  wbeit^  his  pro- 
itmtem  of  tha  law,  btit  especially  the  tn-auty  of  his 
poatiy,  laued  him  a  vcrycdmjiideniblociMracter. 
Thm  fmkal  pan  of  his  works  ure  lost ;  but  his 
•Pi«tpt»«/  I/nret  amoral  j>o»;in,  ralcuLitMl  to  m- 
•Insel  all  who  have  a  rogurd  for  (;lr>ry,  virlur  ami 
aUfBily/  baa  bad  a  better  fiitc.    It  wns  publmhed 


at  Rome,  adorned  with  ht  a..'.;ful  fi-.;ures,  m  1640, 
by  Frederick  Ubaldini ;  who  prctixed  the  au- 
thor's life;  and,  as  there  are  in  the  poem  many 
words  which  are  grown  obsolete,  he  adde<l  a 
glossary  to  explain  them,  which  illustrates  lli«f 
sense  by  the  authority  of  contemporaryjxiets. 

BA-RBEKINU,  a  town  of  Italy,  m  "ruscany, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Appenine  mouotainSj 
twelve  miles  south  of  Florence. 

OARHr.riRY,  in  botany.     See  Berreris. 

BARBKltSTOWN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Rildare,  Leinster,  twenty-three  miles 
from  Dublin. 

BARBESULA,  in  ancient  geography,  1.  a 
town,  and  2.  a  river,  of  Bxtica ;  3.  a  colony  in 
the  resort  of  the  Conventus  Gadiunus  in  Spain : 
now  Marbella,  in  Cirenada- 

BAKBET,  in  natural  historj-,  a  name  given  by 
M.  Reaumur,  and  other  of  the  French  writers,  to 
a  jKicuIiar  species  of  the  worms  which  feed  on 
the  pucerons  or  aphides.    See  Aphis. 

BAHBrr,  in  zoology.  Buflbn  calls  the  water- 
dog  of  Pennant,  canis  aqualicus  of  Gmelin,  he. 
la  granvl  barbet ;  and  canis  minor  Gmel.  le  p«tit 
barbel,     Uist.  Nat 

Barblt,  in  ornithology,  the  English  name  of  a 
genus  of  birds  in  Latham's  Synopsis,  correspond- 
ing with  that  of  bucco,  Linn.     Jm-c  Bnrco. 

Ba  r»kts,  the  name  of  the  inhabitanUi  of  seve- 
ral valleys  in  Piedmont,  particularly  those  of 
Luceni,  An^rona,  Perusii,  and  St.  Martin. 

BARBEYHAC  (Charles),  an  eminent  pbysj- 
cian,  liorn  at  Cereste,  in  Provence,  in  1629.  He 
studied  at  Monlpelicr,  and  afterwards  settled 
there.  The  celebrated  Locke,  wiUi  whom  h« 
was  in  friendship,  compared  him  to  Sydenham. 
He  died  in  1699.  He  was  author  of  Triites  nou- 
veau  de  Medicine,  he.  12mo.  I6M  ;  aud  Ques- 
tiones  Medicae  Duodecim,  4to.  1658. 

Barbetrac  (John),  was  bom  at  Besiets, 
inLower  Languedoc,  in  1674.  He  was  madepro- 
fessor  of  law  and  history  at  Lausanne  in  1710, 
which  he  enjoyed  for  seven  yean.  In  1717  he 
was  professor  of  public  and  private  law  at  Grorw 
inf^en.  He  translated  into  Irench,  Puffendorf 'a 
Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  and  his  Duties  of  a 
Mao  and  a  Citizen ;  to  both  which  he  wrote  ex- 
cellent notes,  and  to  the  former  an  introductory 
preface.  He  translated  also  Grotius's  treatise 
be  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,  with  large  and  excellent 
notes ;  and  severtd  of  Tilloison's  sermons.  He 
vrrote  a  work  entitled  Traite  de  Jeu,  2  vols.  8vo. 

BARBEZIEUX,  a  town  of  Fmuee,  in  the 
province  of  Sainconge,  wilti  245'i  inhabitants, 
and  the  title  of  marnuisate.  It  is  tlic  C4ipilal  of 
an  arrondissement  of  six  cantons,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  tlie  Charcnte.  Here  are  diriving  linen 
manufactures ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  there  is 
a  mineral  spring.  Tweniy-«ight  miles  Muih-cast 
of  Saintes,  and  forty-four  north-east  of  Bourdeaux. 
Long.  0'  4'  W.,  lat.  4'.'  28'  N. 

BARBI,  in  naturd  history,  asi>ecic5  of  eclurio- 
rhynchus,  of  an  ovate  shape,  yellow  color,  fa»i- 
cialed ;  neck  loAg,  white,  cylindrical;  and 
cyathiform  (glass  or  pot-shapeil)  at  the  end, 
found  in  the  intestine  of  the  barbel. 

BARBICAN.    SeeBARBACAir. 

Bakhicak,  in  oniiUiology,  the  name  of  th* 
Gmclinian  bucco  dubiii*,  or  iloubiftil  haiLctj  in 
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nuHun's  llist.  Rinls  Rarbu  is  also  a  name 
pven  liy  thai  writer  to  all  the  birds  of  the  bucco 
^enu5,  which  he  dt^cnbes. 

BAHBICANAUE,  or  B*RBtciKAUitM,  in 
uiir  old  writers,  money  j,nvcn  for  tlie  maintenance 
of  a  barbiciin,  or  watch  tower;  or  a  tribute 
tOM'ards  repairing  or  building  a  bulwark. 

HAKBICUN  (Uauiwco.n  nx.  CArtNSE),  iu  or- 
nithology, the  name  of  the  Muscicapa  barbata  of 
Umelni,  in  Lluffon's  History  of  Birds. 

BAUBICOIINIS,  in  eniomology,  a  species  of 
brentustltnt  inhabits  New  Zealand,  the  curculio 
b.irbicornis  of  Fabric'ius.  2.  A  species  of  cera.m- 
l>yx.  3-  A  species  of  cimex  (reduvius),  of 
Sierra  I.cjne.     4.  A  species  of  tipula. 

BAB  Bl  KR  (M),  an  Knglish  singer,  who  ap- 
peared on  the  revi»al  of  the  opera  of  Almahiae, 
in  1711.  iler  timidity  on  this  occasion  gave 
birth  to  an  admirable  Spectator  (No.  131),  in 
which  Addison  apologises  for  and  commends 
her  diffiilcncc  and  modesty.  This  lady  was  a 
native  of  England,  who  continued  to  sing  at  the 
opera  severrd  years,  and  afterwards  was  a  favor- 
ite concert  and  playhoiue  simmer  till  the  year 
17-2l>.  In  1717  it  scorns  slie  had  somewhat  van- 
quished her  bashfulncss  in  private,  lier  elope- 
ment from  her  father's  house  gave  occasion  to 
iJie  foUowint;  elegant  lines  by  Hughes  : — 

All,  who  in  lo«-n  or  country  dwell. 
Say,  can  you  Ia\c  or  tidings  tell 
t>f  Tortorella's  ha«y  flight! 
Why  in  new  grorct  the  takes  d«light  ; 
And  if  in  concert,  or  alone. 
The  cooing  rnnrmnirr  makrs  her  moan? 

Xow  learn  the  marlm,  by  which  you  may 
Trace  out  and  stop  the  lovely  stray. 

8uinp  wit,  more  folly,  and  no  care, 
Th«iughUc«*  hur  conduct,  free  her  airj 
Ciay,  ncornfiil,  tnbor,  indi*trcct. 
In  whom  all  ronimdictioDs  moet. 
Civil,  alTroniing,  prcvijh,  easy, 
Foriu'd  both  to  charm  you  and  diaplmua  you  ; 
Mmh  want  of  jiidgmimt,  none  of  ptidc, 
Alodlsh  her  drvM,  her  hoop  full  wide  ; 
Hruwn  tkiu,  her  eyes  of  aalilti  hue, 
Au^clwhcu  pVa«cd,whc-n  vcx.f!d  a  »briw. 
Gi'nuiel  her  motion  when  %lie  wallis. 
Sweetly  ihe  sine*,  and  loudly  inltt, 
KnovM  all  the  world,  and  iu  alTnir«. 
Who  goes  to  coon,  to  play*,  to  pra^en. 
Who  keep*,  who  marrifs.  fails  or  thrives. 
Lead  honest  or  di«hon«-<it  live*  j 
What  munr-y  matcb'd  each  youth  or  maid. 
And  who  wa«  at  each  matqacradc  ; 
Of  all  fine  tilings  in  this  uae  town. 
She'*  only  to  her«c'|f  unknown. 

By  this  detcriplian,  if  you  meet  her, 
WnU  lowly  hows,  and  LouiKgr  jfrct-t  hvt ' 
And  ifyon  brine  the  vagrant  heauty 
Back  to  her  mother  aiid  her  duty. 
Ask  for  reward  a  lover's  bliM, 
And.  if  she'll  let  you,  take  a  kits ; 
"r  uiont,  if  more  you  wish,  and  may. 
Try  if  at  church  tho  word*  shell  say, 
Theli  inako  her,  if  you  can — obey. 

DARUrRRI  (Giovanni  Francesco\  otherwiu* 
r;»lled  Uncrcmo  d;i  Cento,  an  emmifnt  histon- 
r^l  painter,  was  liorii  ;tt  Cento,  in-.tr  IktloviKi,  m 
lilW.  Ik-  was  the  di«ctple  of  Benedi  ttu  (»en- 
i«n,  but  al\erwarUs  »tudi«d  in  the  schiwl  of  the 
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CitnKci,  though  lie  did  not  adopt  the  numeral 
that  famoiu  academy.     He  preierred  the  itjie  a/ 
Caravat^gio  to  that  of  Guido  or  Albano,  iaagio- 
in!7  it  impossible  to  imitat(;  nature  truly,  withooi 
the  assistance  of  strong  lights  and  strong  sfaadcnrs. 
In  effect,  by  this  opposition,  he  gave  sudi  fant 
to  his  pictures^  that  few,  except  those  of  Gl» 
vag);:io,  can  stand  near  them,  and  not  seent  {eoUt 
in  their  effect;  however,  his  manner  is  censoral 
as  not  bein;  like  nature,  because  it  makficobyM 
appear  as  if  tliey  were  seen  by  a  caodle-Ufhl,  a 
a  sun-beam,  which  alone  can  Justify  the  de«foa 
of  his  shadowing.     His  pnncpal  attenboo  seviBi 
to  have  been  Hxed  on  perlection  in  coloring ;  lis 
saw  the  astonishini;  effects  produced  by  tbecok^ 
iny  of  the  celebrated  \'eneiian  m.'uten  ;  and  oh- 
served  thai  notwithstanding  any  imj>erfcction  » 
regard  to  correctness  or  elegance,  tlieu  vorb 
were  the  objects  of  univen;d  admiration.  C^tias 
account  he  devoted  his  whole  study  to  eicd  ■ 
coloring;  being  convmced  th.it  few  are  qoiliM 
to  discern  the  elevation  of  thought  which  cqqi^ 
lutes  the  excellence  of  a  composition ;  thai  in 
are  louche*]  with  the  grandeur  or  beauty  of  the 
design,  or  have  a  capacity  to  examine  the  cwrn- 
ness  of  a  [lainting ;  but  that  every  imperfect  Jndfc 
may  be  sensibly  affected  by  the  beauty  o[  tkc 
coloring.     His  taste  of  design  was  natural,  caty, 
and  often  gntnd,  but  without  any  extraordiahry 
share  of  correctness  or  clec-ance.   Thie  ain  of  ha 
he^dsare  often  deficient  in  dignity,  ami  hnioal 
colors  want  truth.     However,  there  u  gmt  har- 
mony in  his  colors,  although  his  camalioos  arc  Ml 
very  fresh  ;  and  in  all  his  works  there  ts  an  espro' 
sive  imitation  of  life,  which  will  always  nmU» 
ihcm  estiniidtle.  Towards  the  decline  of  hi*  bit,  h» 
ohser>ed  that  the  clearer  and  brighter  ityir  of 
CI  uiiio  and  Albano  had   .r'  '     '        'miatiOB 

of  all  Europe;  and  then  <t  laao- 

iier,  even  against  his  o^«ii  j  iulhicih.  But  he 
a^Kilogised  lor  that  conduct,  by  dcclanng  that  n 
his  fiirmer  time  he  painted  lor  nine,  and  to  l 
the  judicious  ;  and  he  now  nainte<l  lopl«Mil 
Ignorant,  and  cnhch  himself.  He  died  ia  1^ 
The  most  capital  performance  of  Batbitfi  is  At 
history  of  St.  Petronilb  which  is  cotistdocdM 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  St.  P«:ter'»,  tt  Kooc 

BARtiiEiti  ( Paolo  Antonio,  da  Cento),  piiilB 
of  still  life  and  animals,  was  the  brother  of  C&IK 
vanni,  and  born  ut  Cento  m  I.SdA.  He  dtattltr 
his  subjects,  fruit,  Howe  I  ^lunali: 

whicli  he  painted  after  i'  ly  ubi 

of  color,  great  tenderness  oi  t>enrii,  ao'j  a  tMi^ 
character  of  trutli  and  life.     tl«  dwd  in  IMCL 

BARBIGKROnS,   h~  '■*-*. 

BAR  BILLONS,  in  ,  an  ntt^ 

bodies,  usually  two  in  nu.....^.,  ,  -^.od  osdrrii 
head  of  an  insect,  and  mov4.ble  at  iiUrware,  aoa^ 
what  resembling  hands  or  lingers  plAoid  <■  ■ 
short  or  broken  arm.  TIh;  wotd  U  »  6imaamm 
uf  the  Trench  barbe,  t)ie  beard. 

DAllBlNt?,  19  sometimes  iuc<i  in  aaatal 
statutes  for  slieartng.  Cloth  a  trac  to  be  csasi» 
cd  till  it  be  bftrbed,  rowed,  ind  ibocn.  )  H* 
\ir.c.  11. 

BARIBSTON,  asd«  ia  lU  |«^ 

of  Ualryiiipli',  in   '  4g  whkli  a  bM^ 

w:i<(  fouiflit.  The  ii.in-«  n,  I  isOwhI  134A|MV* 
fcutiie  stotics  iu  the  old  vaults. 
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l,ot  lUiinTTOK^an  ancient  instru- 

;,  niountttd  with  three  strint^s ;  others 

I,  much  used  by  Sappho  and  Alcaeus ; 

it  IS  also  denominated  lesboum.     It  is 

haTC  differed  from  the  lyre  and  cilharn. 

»nakes  it  the  same  with  die  sambuca.    It  is 

IS  jieldin):  a  •nave.deeo,  sound,  and  on 

peculiarly  fitted  for  Doric  composj- 

Liknacrconissaid  to  hare  been  the  inventor. 

ILE,  or  BAftBU.,  ill  ichthyology.    Se« 

LDLES,  Barbed,  or  Barbs,  in  farriery, 
or  siiperftuous  flesh  that  grow  up  in  the 
t\3  of  a  horde's  mouth ;  that  ts,  in  the  inter- 
that  separate  the  ban,  and  lie  under  the 
These  obtain  in  black  cattle  as  well  as 
and  obstruct  tlieir  eating.      For  tlie  cure, 
Lthe  beast,  draw  out  his  tongue,  and  clip 
Ibubles  wiU)  a  pair  of  scissors,  or  cut  them 
^  sharp  knife;  others  bum  them  off  wjth  a 
>t  iron. 

IBO,  a  rirer  of  Mexico,  which  rises  in  the 
of  Honduras,  and  inns  into  the  S^anisli 
'forty  miles  souUi-fast  of  Cape  Camaron. 
IBUNI,  iu  ichttiyolo^'y,  a  name  ^ven  to 
OwUttf  barbatus,  a  fish  greatly  esteemed  at 
■nd  caught  in  the  Mediterranean  and  some 
•eas. 

.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
tiK,  five  miles  from  Sezanne. 
HlX,  a  maritime  town  of  Africa,  in  tlte 
ofAdel. 
tVR  (John),  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen, 
Hemed  an  elegant  poet   in  the  rei^n  of 
I.     lie  wrote  the  history  of  Robert  the 
m  an  heroic  poem,  whicli  ia  still  extant, 
(MUains  many  tacts  and  anecdotes  omitted 
historians.    An  edition  of  this  book 
at  Glasgow,   8vo,    in    17C2:   cn- 
Acts  auil  Life  of  the  most  victorious 
'Robert  Bruce, kuig  of  Scotbnd, where- 
cuntaioed  die  martial  deeds  of  the 
princes  Ldwani  Bruce,  Sir  James  Doug- 
iTbomas  Kandall,  Walter  Steward,  and 
'  othen.      In  one  passage  he  calls  it  a  ro- 
■;  but  that  wonl  was  tlten  of  good  repu- 
llie  lloniauiit  of  romaunts  has  been 
to  true  history ;  as  well  as  the    Ballad 
to  a  sacred  son  If.    Mr.  Pinkcrtonnub- 
•dition  m  ITJO,  from  an  ancient  MS. 
tBUD,  a  Persian  musician  in  the  service 
Panrix,  wliose  name  was  afterwards 
to  ai^ify  the  master  of  music.     Barbud 
of  a  sort  of  lyre  in  use  among 

IDkt  or  ItEKBt/'nA,  one  of  the  British 

about  twenty  miles  long,  and 

^brauL    It  is  low  land,  but  fruitful  and 

lUtwunding  in  cattle  and  fruits, 

)iy   in  OOooa   trees,  which  are   here  ex- 

ly   Aim.     It  also  yields   cotton,  pepper, 

indico,  ginger,  and  sugar-cane,  oesides 

wooils,  Dcrbs,  ud  roots,  with  which  it  is 

■UfaUf  slocked.    Several  species  of  snakes 

fRcao  in  this  island,  some  of  which  are  harm- 

whtlc  others  are   exceedingly   vrtienious. 

iba  tatter   is  one  having  a  H.it  head, 

ooeasioos  inttant  death.     The  island 

I  laibB«rf  but  a  well  sheltered  road  on  tlie 
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west  side.  The  inhabitants  are  about  1500,  and 
follow  husbandry,  finding  always  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  their  com  and  cattle  in  the  sugar  islnnds. 
Barbuda  is  the  property  of  the  Codrington  fami- 
ly, who  have  great  numbers  of  negroes  here,  as 
well  as  in  B&rbadoes.  That  family  hare  one 
merit  which  few  slave-bolden  can  lay  claim  to : 
tliey  hare  given  large  benefactions  to  instntct 
their  slaves  in  Christianity.  Barbuda  lies  about 
twenty  miles  north-east  of  St.  Christopher's,  and 
forty-five  north  of  Antigua.  Long.  61"  50'  W., 
lat.  \Q^  30' N. 

BARBUE,  a  river  of  North  America,  io  the 
north-western  territory,  which  runs  west  by 
north,  and  falls  into  the  Lake  of  Michigan.  It  is 
about  150  yards  broad  at  the  mouth. 

BARBUL£  in  botany,  a  name  given  by 
Pliny  to  the  semi-fiosculi. 

BARBURY  Castle,  and  Darbuiit  Hill, 
places  in  Wilishire,  west  of  Ogbom  St.  George. 
and  near  Marlborough  Downs.  Tlicre  formerly 
stood  here  a  castle  of  considerable  ma^Tiitude, 
surrounde<l  by  a  double  moat;  and  on  the  ad- 
jacent plain  are  many  barrows,  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  a  great  batde  was  fought  on  this 
spot,  at  some  remote  period. 

Barbt,  a  county  in  the  Prussian  states  on  the 
Elbe,  between  Magdeburg  and  Anhall,  consist- 
ing of  the  bailiwics  of  Barby,  Roscnburg,  Wal- 
ther-Nienburif,  and  Muhlingen.  On  tlie  death 
of  the  last  of  the  counts  in  1659,  Barby  Proiier 
came  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  after  forming 
part  of  Jerome  Buonaparte's  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia, was  annexed  to  Prussia  in  1815. 

Barrt,  the  chief  town  is  situated  on  the  Elbe, 
near  where  it  receives  the  Saale,  and  has  '2'JOO 
inhabitants.  It  is  well  built,  has  an  old  casUe, 
and  IS  the  seat  of  the  superintendant  of  eight 
churches  in  the  county.  The  Moravian  brethren 
obtained  permission  in  1749  to  remove  hither 
their  academy  and  theological  seminary,  and 
thev  founded  an  academical  college  in  1 754.  They 
had  here  also  a  school  and  chapel,  an  ob.servator)-, 
and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history ;  but  the  greati-r 
number  of  these  establishments  have  been  trans- 
ferred to Niesky,  inUpperLusatia,  Fourteen  miles 
north-west  of  Dessau,  and  fourteen  S.  S.  E.  of 
MasrdcbufR.  Long- 1 1"  58'  47"  E.,  lat.  51°  59'  N, 

BARBYLA,  in  botany,  a  name  by  which  The- 
ocritus and  other  of  the  early  writers,  have  culled 
the  common  damask  prune. 

BARC.\,  a  large  country  of  Africa,  lying  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Tripoli,  extending  in  lengdi 
from  east  to  west  from  3!r  •.o46'E.  long.,  and  m 
breadth  from  north  to  south  about  thirty  leagues, 
as  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  for  the  most  piirt, 
especially  in  the  middle,  a  dry  sandy  de.si^rt  ;  an 
which  account  the  Arabs  call  it  Sahait,  or  Ccvart 
Barka,  that  is,  the  desert  or  road  of  whirlwinds 
or  hurricanes.  It  labors  almost  everywhere  un- 
der a  great  scarcity  of  water ;  and  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns  and  villaj^os,  when,'  the 
ground  produces  some  small  quantities  of  gram, 
such  as  nutlet,  and  some  maize,  the  rest  is  io  a 
manner  cjnile  barmi  and  uncultivated,  or  nlher 
unruUivable :  and  Mv^n  of  ihut  tinsil  cjuantity 
which  those  (cw  spots  nnxlurv,  du-  [xior  inhabi- 
tants are  obligvd  to  excnaogc  some  |t.irt  v*ii!i  tlicir 
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indigent  nei|!;hbours,  for  dates,  sheep,  and  camels, 
which  they  stand  in  greater  nfcd  oi  llian  tliey,  by 
n^ason  o(  their  great  scarcity  of  grass  uml  otjier 
propT  food  ;  for  want  of  which,  those  that  are 
firoiii-ht  to  them,  seldom  thrive  or  live  lonpr.  In 
this  territory  stood  the  famed  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammun :  and  notwiiimtanding  the  pleasantness 
of  the  spot  where  it  stood,  thin  part  ot  the  country 
is  said  to  have  been  the  mi>st  dangerous  of  any, 
being  surrounded  virith  sueh  quick  and  burning 
sands  as  are  very  detrimental  to  travellers ;  not 
only  as  their  feet  sink  into  tliorrf,  but  being  light 
and  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  they  are  easily 
raised  by  every  breath  of  wind  ;  which,  if  it  chance 
to  he  in  tlicir  faces,  almost  burns  their  eyes  out,  and 
stifles  them  for  want  of  breath  ;  or,  if  vehement, 
often  overwhelms  whole  cnnivans.  A^inst  this 
temple  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  despatched  an 
army  of  50,000  men.  They  set  out  from  Thebes, 
in  Upper  Egypt,  and  under  the  conduct  of  pro- 
per guides,  reached  the  city  of  Oasis,  seven  days 
journey  from  that  place  :  but  what  was  their  fate 
afterwards  is  uncertain  ;  for  they  never  returned 
either  to  Egypt  or  to  their  own  country.  The 
Ammoniaos  informed  Herodotus,  that,  after  the 
army  had  entered  the  sandy  desert  which  Hes  be- 
yond Oasis,  a  violent  wind  began  to  blow  from 
the  south  at  the  time  of  their  dinner,  and  niised  the 
sand  to  such  a  dejrree,  that  the  wliole  army  was 
overwhelmed  and  buried  alive.  Concerning  the 
governmnit  or  commerce  of  this  country  we  know 
nothing  certain.  Tlve  maritime  towns  ore  under 
the  nominal  protection  of  the  Porte,  and  tlie  whole 
country  is  subject  toTnpoli,  llie  bashaw  of  which 
appoints  a  san{{iack,  who  resides  at  Deme,  the 
capital  of  Barca. 

Da  RCA,  a  sea-port  town  in  the  territory  of  the 
same  name.     Long.  20''  23'  E.,  lat.  32"  26'  N. 

DARCALAO,  a  Spanish  word,  Vrluch  the 
French  pronounce  baccala,  or  baccaliau.  By 
this  last  name  the  Basques  most  commonly  call 
the  6sh  which  wc  style  cod;  and  those  people 
cull  also  the  island  which  we  call  Newfoundland, 
the  isle  of  Baccalian,  cod  island,  because  of  the 
great  plenty  of  cod  caught  there. 

BAIICALON,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
prime  minister  of  tlie  Icing  of  Siam,  who  super- 
mtends  every  tiling  relatmg  to  commerce,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  as  well  as  tlie  king's 
magazines. 

UARCA-LONGA,  a  large  Spanish  fishing- 
boat,  navigated  with  lug-sails^  ana  having  two  or 
three  masts,  very  common  in  Uie  Mediterranean. 

BAKC.VLORE,  a  town  of  Cochin,  twenty-two 
miles  east  of  Cranganore. 

BARCaNS,  the  natives  of  Barca,  which  see. 

BARC^VRIA,  old  law  Lat,  a  barkery  or  tan- 
house. 

BARCARY,  bergerie,  Fr.  a  sheep-cote. 

BARCAS,  a  town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  in- 
tondancy  of  Guadalax;^ra,  which  has  a  numerous 
iMpulation  of  Spaniards,  Mestizoes,  and  Mu- 
lattoes.        

BARCA  IT  V,  a  town  of  Cochin,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Dindigu),  sixty  miles  east  of  Cochin. 

BARCE,  the  chief  city  in  tlie  province  of 
Barca,  about  nine  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was 
founded  by  the  brothers  of  Arcesilaus,  king  of 
Cytcae,  515  years  before  the  Christian  era. 


BARCELONA,  a  handsome,  rich 
city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cataloni*. 
which  it  is  the  capital.  It  is  situated  by  tl.c  va' 
side,  of  a  form  between  a  square  and  an  (i»*i; 
surrounded  with  a  good  brick  wall,  round  aluLh 
is  another,  witli  fourteen  bastions,  hom-vorU. 
ramparts,  and  ditches;  the  ramparts  are  bitti, 
broad  and  spacious.  This  city,  which  >s  reduart 
the  second  in  Spain  in  population,  is  divvkl 
into  two  parts,  the  Old  and  the  New,  sepsntoil 
from  each  other  by  a  wall  aod  a  large  dildt; 
the  streets  are  tiandsome,  well  paved  with  Iutt 
stones,  wide,  and  very  clean.  It  is  a  buhop'i 
see,  the  seat  of  a  captain-general,  a  gottnar, 
and  a  royal  audiencia;  and  here  the  ardiivacf 
the  kint^om  of  Arragon  are  preserred. 

The  Barcelonians  have  also  a  fine  unireai^, 
and  various  institutions  for  the  promotion  of 
rature,  arts  and  sciences;  the  academies  for  ji 
prudence,  natural  philosophy,  mediane, 
and  tlie  fine  arts,  are  celebrated  throughout 
The  most  remarkable  buildiogii  are  the 
which  is  adorned  with  two  high  towns;  ih* 
church  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  palaoe  of  *• 
bishop,  that  of  the  inquisition,  and  aeveial  ttM^ 
out  houses ;  add  to  these  the  j^ace  of  the  rkenj, 
the  arteoal,  which  contaio.s  arms  (inr  lOuO  imh. 
and  a  cjinnon-foundry,  the  exchan^'C,  •fe«» 
the  merchants  meet,  the  teraana,  where  ii«y 
bgild  tlie  gallej-s,  and  the  palace  wbere  the  aeh- 
lity  of  tlie  country  meet,  calle<!  La  CaA  d«  b 
Deputation.  Tliis  last  is  built  with  fine  Um 
free  stone,  :md  adorned  with  columns  oiamdJk: 
there  is  in  it  a  large  hall,  with  a  handjoar  u/t' 
lico.  There  are  several  fine  squares,  pwlinuiiiy 
that  of  St.  Michael,  into  which  all  tb*  gw* 
streets  run. 

This' city  ^ns  originally  founded  by  lUailar 
Barcas,  and  from  him  called  Barcino.  U  w 
reduced  by  the  Romans,  and  continued  MbfCV 
to  tJiem  till  Spain  was  over-run  by  the  C«d» 
and  X'aadals.  Is  the  beginning  of  tbr  wmtk 
century  Barcelona  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Sai^ 
cens,  under  the  government  of  one  X 
government  having  more  than  once 
clemency  of  Charlemagne,  at  last  irrital 
king  of  Aquitain,  his  son,  to  such  a  d< 
he  gave  orders  to  his  generals  to  invest 
and  not  to  rise  from  before  it  till  Oitj  bad  |tf 
Zade  into  his  hands.  Zade  made  «  moct  eta^ 
nate  resistance,  so  that  the  siege  kistftl  wt0f 
months;  at  last,  finding  it  impossible  lo  rcr^-i* 
tlie  city  much  long»:r,  and  h<  ^ 

hopes  of  relief,  he  dft«.Tm'n  ** 

compelled  by  the  inhabit;iMts,  to  ^\t  u?  liw  Ot^ 
tian  camp  and  implore  ih«»  ^mpn^r'*  nwrcy;  wi 
being  sent  prisoner  to  (  '..he  w»oi^ 

deiuned  to  perpetual  i  Ute  p^^ 

gainmg  notliing  by  thr  ;    (t>ottOOT* 

hold  out  for  six  week5  i  o   IjOom  ki^ 

self  took  the  commaiui  oi  mc  sicgw.  T«  Wb 
they  made  a  prop<>sal,  that  if  Iw  woul*!  «ft* 
tliom  to  go  where  iliey  ploas(>d,  ihry  w«iaS4  ^■ 
render.  Louis,  having  agreed  to  thi«,  maie  fc* 
public  entry  into  Barcelona,  '^*^'" 
de3ik,m  of  exiemliiig  his  £ith(  . 
as  ilic  Ebro;  but  being  recall  fit 

put  his  design  in  exeniuon,  he  ap^i 
tkra,  couot  of  BaxoetoiM.     'Die  aty 
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(grct  to  him  and  hi«  successors,  who  enjoyed 

^  tale  at  it>UDls  of  Barcrlona,  frrnn  A.  I).  802 

12131;  duriuj;  which  time  nothing  remarkable 

torved,  except  that  the  city  vtas  once  taken  h^ 

I  Moon,  but  soon  after  retaken  by  the  yssisl- 

!»  of  Louis  IV.  king  of  France.     In  1131  it 

I  mited  to  the  crown  of  Arragon  by  the  mar- 

|»  of  Bakymood  V.  couot  of  Barcelona  with 

dauKbler  of  Ramiro  the  monk,  king  of  Arra- 

^     In  1465  the  Cataloniaiu  revolted  against 

hn  II.  ktn^  of  Arragon,  out  of  hatred   to  the 

ben  Dnnna  Joanna;  the  consequence  of  which 

jp,  dHU  Barcelona  was  besieged  by  that  monarch 

1471,     Vanoiu  efforts  were  made  by  Louis 

L  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Lorraine  to  raise 

weg«,  but  without  cfTpct.     Things  at  length 

brought  to  the  utmost  extremity,  when  the 

K  offered  to  pardon  them  all,  without  the 

nlttl  tninishment  either  in  person  or  property, 

vidM  they  would  submit ;  but  these  terms 

^  rejected,  chiedy  throui^h  the  influence  of  the 

I  dc  PaiUiars,  who  had  been  panloned  the 

W  beCoie.    The  army  on  the  other  hand,  was 

f  aBnest  in  being  led  on  to  the  assault,  in 

im  of  plunder.     The  king,  however,  wrote  a 

■r  to  tbe  citizens,  dated  the  6th  of  October,  in 

M  ts  affectionate  fts  if  he  had  been  writing  to 

diildreo,   bewailing  the  miseries  they  had 

I(Im  oo  themselves,  and  concludiug  with  a 

Matioo    that   they,   and   not   he,    must   be 

MtftMe   for  the  consequences.     Upon  this, 

If  Mut  deputies  to  the  king,  and  made  a  capt- 

btioDon  tJic  17lh  of  that  month.     In  tiiu  the 

l|  idaowledgtd  they  had  taken  up  arms  on 

ItaMives;  aiu  forgave  everybody  except  Pail- 

li^  «ko  was,  however,  suffered  to  escape.     On 

It  tSad  of  Oictober  the  king  made  his  entry  into 

>  dtf,  and  confirmed  all  dieir  ancient  privi- 

tn   1697  Barcelona  was  taken   by  the 

'••cfc,  after  a  bkKxJy  siege  of  fifty-two  days ; 

M  (ht  lou  of  this  city  had  a  considerable  effect 

|<iapo«ing  the  Spaniards  to  agree  to  the  treaty 

Rjiwick.     In  quL-tn  Anne's  time  it  was  taken 

&  ailieft,  under  the  earl   of  Peterborough, 

(.4, 170.S;  but,  beuig  afterwards  shamefully 

iti  anutance  by  the  Kniflish  ministry,  was 

Wl   to   •ubmit  to    Philip  \'.  by  whom   the 

MB  pronnce  was  deprived  of  its  ancient  pri* 

1^  in  1714;   for  a  particular  account  of 

n,  lee  Sixain. 

^0  port  of  Barcelona  is  wide,  spacious,  deep, 

MB ;  defended  on  the  one  side  by  a  great 

•^  mod   on  the  other  sheltered  from  the  west 

d  by  two  inounUiins  ihjil  advance  into  the  sea, 

fcm  a  kind  of  prumontury ;  llie  mole  is  750 

long,  with  a  quay,  at  the  end  of  which  is 

I  kauw  and  a  tniuM  fort.    One  of  the  moun- 

CtUod   Monijoui  or  Mount  Joy,  is  very 

I,  Bdd  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  near 

city  :  It   is  covered  with  gardens,  vineyards, 

vi  trees,  and  has  a  strong  fort  for  tlie 

^eo  of  tbc  city;  this  mountain  being  a  rock. 

Is  an  incnthatMtible  quarry  of  fine  hard  free- 

Bxir^lona  is  a  place  of  grvjt  trade.    The 

ibor  of  abip*  whicn  arrived  here  in  1303, 

•  its  commerce  was  imped<'d  by  the  pcnin- 

war,  has  been  staled  at  1333,  9t27  of  which 

S|mni»h,  and  Uie  remainder  bctonp-d  to 

oations.      The    manufactunng    e^tahlish- 

I  un  oJioo  presses,  looms  for  silk,  wool, 


and  cotton,  hats,  laces,  ribbons,  stockings,  and 
soap.  Here,  also,  are  fabricated  excellent  mus- 
kets, pistols,  swo'ds,  and  other  small  arms,  not 
only  for  the  army  at  home,  but  for  Naples  and 
America.  There  are,  besides,  several  steel  and 
brass  works.  It  has,  also,  a  good  trade  in 
linen,  copper,  and  brass,  from  Germany.  An- 
other extensive  article  of  its  trade  is  salt  fish, 
from  Newfoundland,  the  chief  trade  for  which  is 
with  England. 

When  the  trade  with  Mexico  was  first  opened, 
in  1778.  the  Barcelonese  merchants  soon  distin- 
guished themselves  by  successful  enterprises  in 
it.  Twenty-three  ships,  whose  cargoes  of  Spa- 
nish produce  vras  valued  at  £85,000  English, 
and  the  foreign  freight  at  £25,000,  cleared  out 
here  the  first  year.  In  ten  years  after,  tlie  goods 
tlius  exported  amounted  to  £400,000,  and  the 
return  cargoes  to  £450,000.  The  present  export 
and  iqnport  trade  are  taken  together  at  £1,750,000, 
and  the  population  at  about  112,000. 

At  Barcelona  Charles  ILL,  of  the  hotise  of 
Bourbon,  landed  from  Naples  in  1759,  to  take 
possession  of  the  throne  of  Spain.  On  the  16th 
February,  1808,  it  was  surprised  by  a  body  of 
French  troops  under  general  Duhesme.  Tliey 
arnved  in  the  neighbouhood  on  the  13th  of 
Febrxiary  to  the  number  of  10,000;  and,  hav 
ing  requested  permission  to  luUt  and  refre^ 
themselves  on  their  way  to  X'^alencia,  the  gates 
were  opened  to  receive  them,  and  they  were 
hailed  as  friends  and  allies.  On  the  16th,  having 
assembled  on  the  parade,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  their  march,  they  filed  off  m  two 
divisions,  one  to  the  citadel,  the  other  to  Mon- 
jui,  a  fort  upon  a  hill  which  commands  the  town, 
and  having  summoned  those  posts,  they  were 
immediately  surrendered.  Barcelona  continued 
in  possession  of  the  French  until  the  year 
1814. 

BABcELOMAy  one  of  the  principal  prorinces 
of  the  government  of  Cumana,  South  America ; 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Cumana,  cast  by  the 
Camccas,  and  south  by  the  river  Orinoco,  which 
also  divides  it  from  Guiana.  Here  commence 
those  immense  plains,  covered  with  excellent 
pasturage,  which,  uniting  with  those  of  the  Ca- 
raccas,  extend  as  far  south  as  the  Orinoco.  Tliey 
were  formerly  well  stocked  with  cattle,  8000  or 
9000  head  being  killed  annually,  in  salting  of 
which  the  inhabitants  exhibited  great  skill.  In 
the  province  are  four  remarkable  salt-pits;  but  of 
late  the  supply  is  much  diminisbed.  This  pro- 
vince declared  its  independence  in  1811,  and  is 
now  a  part  of  the    republic  of  Columbia. 

Babceloka  New,  the  capital  of  the  foregoing 
province,  is  situate  in  a  plain  on  die  left  bank  nf 
the  river  Neveri,  half  a  league  distant  from 
the  sea,  in  10*  10*  N.  lal.  and  64°  47'  W. 
long.  It  is  twelve  leagues  from  Cumana  in 
a  direct  line;  but  the  windings  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  to  avoid  bad  roads,  make  it  a 
journey  of  twenty  hours.  It  is  reckoned  ten 
marine  leagues  by  sea  from  the  port  of  Barcelona 
to  that  of  Cumana. 

On  ascending  on  the  ea»t  side  of  Ihft  river, 
about  four  miles  from  its  mouth,  we  observe,  on 
.in  eniiiience  which  bean  the  name  ot  the  city, 
a  fort  erecletl  for  llic  proteciiim  of  vcvscU  which 
anchor  not  far  from  it,  in  a  bay  »n  s)iillow at  luU 
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to  be  capable  of  admitting  veescis  of  considerable 
siie.  Ibis  port,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  afforfls 
no  shelter  but  .ig-.iinst  the  lireeze:  but  hi  the  dis- 
tance of  one  league  to  the  north,  tlie  island  of 
Borracha,  inhabited  by  fishermen,  presents,  on 
its  south  side,  a  safe  harbour  for  ships  of  the 
largest  size.  From  the  hill  of  Barcelona,  the 
coast  runs  to  the  nortli-east,  as  far  as  Cumaiia, 
which  is  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues.  That 
space  is  filled  with  a  chain  of  islands,  not  far 
removed  from  the  coast.  Some  of  these  are  pro- 
vided with  bays  and  ports;  but  they  are  of  no 
great  consequence. 

Barcelona  lias  u  population  of  fourteen  thou- 
BUid  souls,  a  single  parish  church,  and  an  hospi- 
tal for  the  Franciscans  who  support  the  missions 
of  this  part.  It  is  neither  handsomely  nor  agree- 
ably constrvicted.  Its  unpaved  streets  are  ex- 
tremely muddy  in  rainy  weather;  and  in  dry 
seasons  tliey  are  covered  with  a  dust  so  light 
that  the  least  breath  raises  it  in  the  air.  The 
immense  quantity  of  hogs  fed  tliere,  induce  in 
the  city  a  number  of  stinking  and  infectious  sties, 
wliich  corrupt  tlie  air  and  frequently  create  dis- 
eases. Id  1803,  however,  Uie  comrnand^int  of 
the  place  took  measures  for  removing  from  the 
town  ftn  infection  which  could  not  but  poison  its 
residence.  This  town  had,  in  1807,  a  population 
of  15,000  persons;  lialf  whites  and  half  mulattoes 
and  nefin''}^- 

Hides,  billow,  oxen,  mules,  jirked  and  salted 
beef,  are  the  ijreat  articles  of  trade  here;  in 
1800  eight  thousand  mules  left  this  port  for  the 
West  India  islands.  The  annual  value  of  the 
trade  is  computed  at  400,000  dollars. 

BAIICELONETTA,  a  small  and  new  town  of 
Spain,  in  CaUilonia,  a  suburb  of  Barcelona.  It 
stands  on  tlie  south-east  of  that  city,  between 
the  luu-bour  and  the  Itght-house,  ;md  was  built 
by  tlie  marquis  de  la  Mma,  then  captain-general 
of  Catalonia,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
In  consists  of  a  square,  laid  out  in  tweuty-four 
streets,  composed  of  brick  houses,  all  built  upon 
the  same  plan,  which  gives  it  a  neat  appearance. 
TIic  number  of  houses  is  stated  at  600,  and  that 
of  the  inhnbitauts  at  10,000,  the  major  part  of 
whom  are  soldiers,  sailors,  and  |>ei-sons  other- 
wise connected  with  tlie  navy.  Tne  church  is  a 
handsome  structure^  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
croK. 

BARCELONNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  tlie 
department  of  the  Gers,  arrondissement  of  Miran- 
de,  OD  tlie  river  Adour.  Population  840.  Nine 
miles  south-west  of  Nogaro,  twenty-seven  W.  N. 
W.  of  Miraude. 

BAnccLONNCf  a  small  town  of  France,  in  tlie 
department  of  the  Urome,  arrondissement  of 
Vidence,  five  miles  east  of  \'alence. 

BARcctOKNcriE,  a  town  of  France,.in  the  de- 
|>art]ueat  of  the  Lower  Alps,  and  capital  of  the 
province  arid  raHuy  of  this  name. 

'Hie  arTondissfmoiit  contains  above  18,000 
inhubitant.v,  in  four  rontons.  Population  of  the 
town  190U.  The  only  objects  of  trade  are  corn 
and  csittic,  particularly  sheep.  Near  this  place 
is  a  thissaue  ;u:ros3  the  Alps  to  Coni;  and  the 
district  was  the  scene  of  various  military  oponi- 
tions  m  die  cimpaicn  of  1799.  Twcnty-<MRht 
Diiles  uorthF^BSl  of  Digne,  twelve  miles  souili- 


east  of  Embrun,  and  fiftv-six  north-WHtrfSier 
Lonp.  a"  44'  E.,  lat.  44^  23'  N. 

DARCELORE,  a  town  of  HindosUB,  ■ 
Canara,  on  the  banks  of  a  broad  ri»er,  al»ut 
four  miles  from  the  sea.  It  once  beloncvd  to 
the  Portutfuese,  from  whom  it  was  caplurrd  U 
the  Dutch,  who  immediately  began  to  eitablui 
a  settlement  here.  It  was  formerly  the  G^)ild  cf 
an  independent  state,  which  in  1575  wis  nlad  by 
a  female  sovereign,  and  the  daui^hters  of  i» 
family  have  since  succee<]etL  Barcelore  cvna 
on  considerable  trade  witii  the  Arabs  of  VUU, 
exporting  rice,  the  chief  product  of  the  oouttn^ 
and  pepper,  and  receiving  horses  and  dam  • 
return.  This  port  is  supposed  to  have  bea  tm 
Barace  of  the  ancients.  Long.  74"  ^CT  &,  k. 
13°  45*  N. 

BARCELOS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Em 
Duero-e-Minho,  ten  miles  west  of  Bra^ttJ 
twenty  north  of  Porto,  seated  on  the  nvw  8e»> 
nlla. 

BAacELOs,  a  town  of  Portugal,  with  ibetdk 
of  a  duchy,  seated  on  the  river  Cavade^  am 
which  Uiere  is  a  handsome  bridge. 

BARCGS,  or  Berches,  were  formerly  »\ai 
of  ship  guns,  not  unlike  sakers,  only  tkortv, 
thicker  in  metal,  and  wider  bored- 

BARCINO,  in  ancient  geof^phy,  a  timtf 
the  Tarraconensis  in  Spam,  and  cipital  vt  At 
Lalctani ;  now  called  Biircelona. 

BARCLAY  (Alexander),  a  learaed  taotti  m 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  WHere  he  WM  bon^ 
has  been  subject  of  contention  amoog  his  faiagi> 
phers.  Bale,  his  contemporary,  says  he  was  Un 
in  Somersetshire.  There  is  tuieed  a  «iU«p 
of  his  name,  and  a  numerous  Cundy,  ia  llM 
county.  Piti  Uiioks  he  was  bom  in  OseTonhiii. 
Mackenzie  is  positive  he  was  a  Scutchmaa;  Wl 
without  proof,  unless  wc  admit  as  such  his  nsa 
Alexander.  He  was,  however,  educaloi  M 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Afterwards  be  W 
abroad,  and  continued  some  tune  in  FoMi; 
Italy,  and  Germany,  where  he  acquiied  i  tt^ 
peit'nt  knowlpdtje  of  the  b ".."•-.—  '^f  •»— 
countries.    Ot>  his  return  t 

mode  chaplain  to  his  patron  i  ^  .^^   .    .^_ 

who  appointed  him  a  priest  of  bt.  Man,  • 
Ottery  College  in  Devonshire.  After  the  boM^ 
death  he  became  a  Benedictine  modk  al  Gf> 
On  the  dissolution  of  that  monastety  h«  otwirf 
a  vicarage  in  Somerselsliire;  and,  in  1549.  bMC 
D.D.,  was  nresi^nted  to  that  of  Grent  BmUm* 
in  Essex.  In  1562  he  was  apiwinted  nOmd 
Allhallows,  which  he  enjoyed  bat  a  ahiMt tat; 
for  he  died  at  Cn  'lUM  loUowiaf.    Is 

improved  the  Kr  '  H^  Iftd  wm  ttm4 

of  the  politest  wni.  I ^  i>i  iii->  iimr.  Hjecump^ 
several  original  works;  but  wa^  chirflj  rtw^ 
able  for  his  tnmslatioos  from  the  iotift,  Ibte 
French,  and  German  laofuiga.  Ua  fcfWi't 
Sallu<tt's  Jtigurtiiine  war  ts  accuiaie. 
elevunt.     H«  Urea  of  sevn  rai 

VLTj<.'.  are  still  in  MS.     Hi.«    -  ,  Nai 

The  ship  of  fools,  is  the  moat  ^"-"yf+^r  o/  lu*  fi^ 
foniiajii^cs.  It  was  printed  by  Eidaid  ^V^ 
at  ix>udon,  1.5O0,  in  folio;  «ndooaiaiMftai9^ 
nf  wu<^>il<'n  ]ilates,  which  ur  worthy  the  af^ 
linn  of  the  cunou*. 

Ba&clat  (Johu),  soa  of  Willtaai,  wtt  Itf 
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■   ncp,  at  Pont-a-Moviss'in,  and  was  to  gT«it 
•  rf  of  the  .Jesuils,  that  ihey  awd  all  their 
'    •  ■  ■■■  •  -  •  him  in  their  society.     But  his 
this,  and  carried  him  ^^ith  him 
l^  ....,..„..,,     .ic-riously  to  thi$  young  John  had 
ftbeady  coumenced  author,  For  he  had  published 
A  Conuneniary  upon  the  Thebais  of  Staliui,  a 
Latin  poem  oa  the  coronation  of  Kini;  James, 
iod  th«  first  part  of  Euphormio,  ia  1G03.     He 
BMdraed  to  FniHce  with  his  father  m  1604  ;  and 
after  bit  docuh  went  to  Pahs,  hut  returned  soon 
alUr  to  London,  where  be  was  in  lOOti.     He 
pttMiMieil  TV  History  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
'  t  of  six  leaves,  printed  at  Amsterdam. 
'  id  at  London  in  1610,  An   Apolo^ 

tor  till'  i-.iiphormio,  and  his  £ather's  treatise  l)e 
Pomtate  Papc.  And  at  Paris,  in  1612,  he  pub- 
Uabmi  a  book  entitled  Pietas,  in  answer  to  Car- 
UttA  B«tlarmin,  who  had  wntten  against  his 
fe^f's  ixHik,  on  the  power  of  the  Pope.  Two 
We  published  Icon  Animorum.  He 
^*  I   to  Rome  by  Pope  Paul  V.  and  re- 

ceived «  great  deal  of  civility  from  Cardinal 
Bdlanmn,  though  he  had  written  as:ainst  him. 
He  died  at  llome  in  1621,  while  his  Argenii  was 
jtfuatitiic  at  Paris,  lliis  celebrated  work  has 
through  a  great  number  of  editions, 
been  translated  into  most  lan^a^es. 
Peiresc,  who  had  the  care  of  Uie  first 
caused  tiie  e<figi«i  of  the  author  to  be 
bcfort  the  book  ;  and  the  following  dis- 
writtea  by  Grotius,  was  pat  under  it: 

Ckledoniiu.  G&lluj  naralibiu,  hie  est, 
RomAOO  qai  docri  ore  loquL 

1-4  T  (Rolwrt),  one  of  the  most  eminent 

(Quakers,  the  son  of  Colonel  David 

dt*c»nded  of  un  anciont  family,  was 

Rdtnl»urgh  in  U^B      He  was  educated 

on  uncle,  who  w;is  phncijxil  of  the  Scots' 

4t  Pans,  where  the  Papists  xised  all  their 

to  draw  him  over  to  their  religion.     He 

th«    Quakers    in     1669,    and    distin- 

id  himself  by  his  teal  and  abilities  in  de- 

«C  their  doctrines.     His   first  treatiae   in 

was  published  at  Aberdeen  in  1670. 

the  colonel  had  joined  them  in  1666. 

be  published  in  Latin  at  Amsterdam  his 

fer  the  Cjitakers ;  which  is  tlie  most  ce- 

of  his  works,  and  esteemed  die  standard 

doctrine  of  tlie  Quakers-     His  Tlieses 

,  which  wen.-  tlie  foundation  of  this 

Aod  a<ldren5<'d  lo  the  clert^  of  what  sort 

r,  were  puhlMhtd  before  the  writing  of  the 

,  and  printcti  in   L:»tin,  French,  High 

Low  Dutch,  and    Kiiyiish.      He  trans- 

I  spviuv  '     .lish,  and  published  it 

WUh  .i  M   to  king  Charles  IL 

Tf^       "  iincummon  frankness 

li*  IS  written.     Amongst 

>-.ij  i>ajuagrs,  we  meet  with 

Thftn  i»  00  king  in  the  world, 

so  nperiDMtntally  testify  of  Gotl's  pro- 

awl  foodocai;  neither  is  there  any  who 

y  tnm  people,  so  many  true  chris. 

thing  renders  thy  guvernineni  more 

tbyscif  more  cansi'leruble,  than  i)ie 

oC  coaoy  nations  tilled  witli  slavish  and 

.M>uU.     Tliou  hast  tasici  of  pros- 
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perity  and  adversity ;  thou  knowcst  what  it  ia  U» 
be  banished  thy  native  country,  to  bo  overruled 
iL%  well  i.%  to  nile  and  sit  upon  the  thnme;  and 
being  opyircssed,  thou  hast  reason  to  know  how 
hateful  the  oppressor  is  both  to  God  and  man  t 
if,  after  all  those  warnings  and  advertisemenu, 
thou  dost  not  turn  unto  the  Lord  with  all  thy 
heart,  but  forget  him  who  remembered  thee  in 
thy  distress,  and  give  up  thyself  to  follow  lu.st 
and  vanity,  surely  great  will  be  thy  condemna^ 
tion.'  He  travelled  with  the  famous  William 
Penn  through  the  greatest  part  of  England,  Hol- 
liind,  and  Germany,  and  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  the  highest  respect ;  for  though  both 
his  conversation  and  behaviour  were  suitable  to 
his  principles,  yet  there  ym  such  liveliness  and 
spirit  in  nis  discourse,  and  such  serenity  and 
cJieerfulness  in  his  deportment,  as  rendercil  him 
extremely  agreeable  to  all  sorts  of  people.  He 
retumetl  to  his  native  country,  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  a  quiet  and  retired  man- 
ner ;  and  died  at  his  house  at  Urie,  on  the  3rd  of 
October  1690,  aged  forty-two.  He  wrote  other 
works;  particularly,  1.  A  Treatise  on  Univer- 
sal Love.  2.  The  Anarchy  of  the  Ranters ;  a 
turbulent  sect  with  whom  the  enemies  of  the 
Quakers  endeavoured  to  confound  them.  3.  A 
Letter  to  the  Ministers  of  Nimcguen.  4.  Tlie 
Possibility  and  Nece-tsity  of  the  Inward  He  vela- 
tion  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  5cc.  &c. 

Barclay  (William),  a  leametl  civilian,  was 
bom  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  1541.  He  spent  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  and  much  of  Iua  fortune, 
at  tlie  court  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  from  whose 
favor  he  had  reason  to  expect  preferment.  In 
1573  he  went  to  France,  and  at  Bourgr's  com- 
menced student  of  civil  law  under  the  famous 
Cujacius.  He  continued  some  years  in  that  so- 
minary,  where  he  took  a  doctor's  degree  ;  and 
was  soon  after  appointed  professor  of  civil  law 
in  the  university  of  Ponl-a-Mousson,  then 
founded  by  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  That  pnoco 
afterwards  made  him  counsellor  of  state  and 
master  of  requests.  Barclnv,  in  M81,  married 
Ann  de  Malleville,  a  French  lady,  by  whom  he 
had  his  celebrated  son,  John.  This  youth  the 
Jesuits  would  gUdly  have  receivetl  into  their 
society.  His  fuUier  refused  his  consent,  for 
which  reason  they  contrived  to  ruin  him  with  die 
duke.  Barclay  embarked  for  Bntam,  where 
James  L  offered  him  preferment,  if  he  would 
join  the  church  of  England :  but  not  choosing 
to  comply,  he  returned  to  Fr.ince  in  160-1 ;  anil, 
soon  after,  was  appointed  professor  of  civil  law 
in  the  univenity  of  Angers,  wh^re  he  died  in 
1605,  and  was  buried  in  the  I'ninciscan  church. 
He  wrote  elaborately  in  defence  of  the  Divine 
Rights  of  Kings,  in  answer  to  Buchanan  and 
others.  His  works  are.  1.  De  Regno  et  Uegali 
Potostate,  &c.  2.  Commcntarias  in  tit.  Panacc- 
tarum  de  Kebus  Crediiit.  ct  dv  JurOMtuandOi 
3.  De  PolesiAte  Papae,  &;c.  5.  FnriacUft  iftvi- 
tara  Agricolte. 

Bakclat,  Castle  Hili.  or,  and  Baiici  kX 
Moat,  or  MtRKi.AM>  or,  two  relics  of  Danish 
forts,  on  the  hanks  of  Uio  Urr,  io  the  parish  of 
Colvcnd,  in  Kirrudbnghtshinr. 

BARCLOSH,  an  anci^'ni  t<ditice  in  the  {larish 
of  Kirkguiixi'on,  uhii.!i  »e«  lus  lu  have  btcu  built 
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iu  a  place  of  leAige,  being  remote,  inaccessible, 
and  more  defended  by  nature  than  art.  It  belongs 
to  the  family  of  Herries. 

BARCOCHAB,  or  Baucochebas,  a  .lewiah 
impostor,  whose  real  name  was  Akiba ;  but  he 
took  that  of  Barcochab,  which  signifies  the  Son  of 
a  Star ;  in  allusion  to  the  prophpcy  of  Balaam, 
•There  shall  a  star  arise  out  of  Jacob/  lie  pro- 
claimed himself  the  Messiah ;  and  talking  of 
nothing  but  wars,  victories,  and  triumphs,  made 
his  countrymen  rise  against  the  Homnns,  hy 
which  means  he  was  tho  author  of  innumerable 
disorders ;  he  ravaged  many  places,  took  a  great 
number  of  fortresses,  and  massacred  an  infinite 
multitude  of  people,  particularly  the  Christians. 
The  emperor  sent  troops  to  Rufus,  goveruor  of 
Judea,  to  suppress  (he  sedition.  Rufus,  in 
obedience,  exercised  a  tliousand  cruelties,  but 
could  not  finisli  his  attempt.  Tlic  emperor 
was  therefore  obliged  to  send  Julius  Severui,  the 
greatest  general  of  tliat  time ;  who  attained  his 
end  without  a  direct  battle :  he  fell  on  them  se- 
parately ;  cut  oif  their  provisions ;  and  at  last 
the  whole  contest  was  reduced  to  the  siege  of 
Bitter,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Adrian.  The 
im])ostor  perished  there.  This  war  cost  the 
Romans  a  great  deal  of  blood. 

BARCO-LONGA,     See  Barca-Longa. 

BAltCONE,  a  short  broad  vessel,  of  a  middle 
size,  used  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  for  the  cof- 
nage  of  com,  wood,  salt  and  other  provisions, 
from  one  place  to  another. 

BARD',   "i     Fr.  harder,  Dut-  bardcrcn,  pha- 

Baro'ep.  3  lerare,  phaleris  omore.  This  word, 
of  so  frequent  occurrence  in  tlie  ancient  chro- 
nicles, is  probably  no  more  than  a  corruption  of 
barb.  They  are  apparently  of  similar  origin, 
and  it  is  certain  tnat  they  are  used  synony- 
mously.    See  Barb. 

I  Mw  the  mqsur  of  the  new  tNud-aien  of  anm,  Itc. 
some  with  fnntben,  ■tavet,  and  pencils  of  their 
coloun  ;  Mme  with  sleeves  and  half  coau  -,  some  with 
barels  aad  stave*,  (kc. 

Dumet'M  Hitiory  of  Uu  Reformation, 

Bard',         -v      Tl>e  hard,  was  the  poet,  the 
BAR'rrci,    f  mtisiciau,  and  llie  historian,  of 
Bar'msu,     I  ancient  times.   The  kind  of  song 
Bard'ung.  J  which  the  bards  sunj*,  is  callt-d 
barditut,    by    Tacitus;   and   barditut  is  derived 
by  Wachter  from  the   Germ.  burUn,  pttgnare. 
The  bards  were,  therefore,  originally  tne  com- 
posers of  the  war-song,  the  song  of  battle,  and 
their  task  was    to  inspire    tlie  love  of  martial 
lame,  by  impassioned  tales  of  heroic  deeds.  The 
title  is  now  giren  to  poets  without  discrimina- 
tton. 

There  is  nmnng  the  Trixh  a  kind  of  people  called 
hardi,  whirh  are  to  them  instead  of  poets  ;  whose  pro- 
fession is  to  set  forth  llic  praises  or  dispraises  of  men 
ill  their  poetns  or  rhime  ;  the  which  arc  bad  in  high 
rrgartl  a&U  cstintaiioa  among  Uuun. 

Bpautr  M  IrrUmd, 

And  many  hardM  that  to  tie  trcrobling  chord. 
Can  tune  their  timely  voices  caanin^ly, 

Faerii  Qur-tnt. 
Then  you  that  viJiant  soules  and  slaine  la  wane, 
T>n  relphrata  with  praise  tliat  neuer  dyea, 
Yoa  hard*  securely  sing  jwu  elcgyet.      Jl/ay.  Lmmt, 


And  indeed  my  jealousy  lulh 
particular  inquisition  of  whatsoever  ttti 
not  a  mark  of  most  apparent  truth,  ever  sti 
BO  intolerable  antichronismn,  incrcdiMr  ( 
bardah  impostures  ;  as  W4:I1  fn>m  i^noraac4 
liberty  of  invention  in  some  of  nur  aaciea(| 

The  AdrJ  who  first  adorn  *d  our  native  td 
Tun'd  to  his  British  lyre  thu  aneient  stragi 
Which  Homer  might  without  a  falosh  r«ki^ 

Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  becuij 

A  virgin  shall  conceive,  a  vicpa  be«rj 

Prom  Jesse's  root,  behold  a  favasch  afl 

Whose  sacred  Qow'r  with  fragraaee  lilli  { 

Tb'  etherial  spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  loi 

And  on  its  top  descends  the  mystic  dove. 

By  Pella's  hmrd,  a  magic  same. 

By  all  the  grieb  hia  thooghta  coold  U 

Receive  my  hnmhlfH  nt»  >  | 

Long,  Piiy,  tee  the  oatieaa  rivw  I 

Thy  sky- worn  robes  of  Usibvcitllaifli 

And  ey«i  of  detry  l^ht !  J 

CcUm'ia 

Faith  let  him  'scape,  lei  love  and  fame  ■ 
With  your  kind  sanction  keep  bis  aceao* 
Try  to  approve  (ap]>Uud  we  will  exempli 
Nor  crash  the  lardiing  in  this  hard  sWill 
Cmuiimgham.  A  I'roSayut  to  Lam\ 

The  Welsh,  kept  in  awe  its  ihey  were  I 
mans,  harassed  by  the  Saiotu.  and  lAtam 
of  the  attacks,  the  encroaclunenis.  mnA  du  H 
hood  of  aliens,  wci«  on  ihia  accouat 
Celtic  roanneTS',  this  •itoation.  aa4 
stances,  inspired  them  with  a  pride 
for  maintaining  a  natiunal  diitin< 
serving  their  ancient  usages,  among 
profcsaioa  is  so  eminent. 

Wartam't  Hiatory  of  £sfl| 

Their  asbes  flew  ; 
No  marble  tells  as  whither.     With  Uuir  ■< 
No  hard  embalms  and  sanctifies  bia  eoog; 
And  history,  so  waxm  on  meaner  ihaihw. 
Is  cold  on  this.  Urn 

Bard,  in  antiquity,  denote*  one  « 
poet  by  genius  and  profession  ;  and 
of  the  battles  of  heroes,  or  the  be* 
of  love.'     Ossian's  poems,  L  37. 
justly  observes.  Sketches  i.  sec-  2 
riosity  of  man  is  great  with  respect  to 
actions  of  his  own  speciet;    and 
transactions  are  described  in  vcne, 
with  music,  the  performance  is  eni 
ear,  a  voice,  skill  in  instrumental 
above  all  the  poetical  geniuji,  are 
excel  in  that  complicated  art.     As 
are  rare,  the  few  that  poncned  them 
esteemed ;  and  hence  the  profenion 
which,   besides   natural   talents,  '•Qut^ 
cultun^  and  exercise  than  any  oAer  k» 

Barps  anciently  were  capital  peia— 
festival  and  at  every  solemnttj.  Tbi 
which,  by  reoordmg  the  achievetiMBli 
and  heroes,  animaieiJ  cvfry  hearer.  ■ 
been  the  entertainment  of  t\*rf  waiUI 
Dcmodocus  is  mentioned  by  floowr 
lebratcd  bard ;  and  Phtmiua^  aaotkai 
intiodured  by  him  deprKaltaf  (In 
Ulyssesi  Odyss  vij.  and  nqpnfBia  m 
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I  dM  poel'a  crer  gcnUe  Und. 

tiu*  ibjr  fttttuv  fianic  would  wrong, 

^lo  foda  and  men  is  cacred  song. 

I  ihc  poet,  and  thytelf  rpwud 

I M  Merit,  mine  is  to  record.' 

Bits,  that  at  Roman  festivals,  an- 
Tirlues  and  exploits  of  their  great 
iuuii-  The  same  custom  premled 
i  aod  Mexico,  aa  we  learn  from  Garci- 
autlion.  We  have  for  our  au- 
■obien,  that  even  the  inhabitants 
islands  hare  bardi,  who  are 
admirad,  because  in  their  songs  are  cele- 
Jie  feats  of  their  ^cestors. 
IS,  Celtic,  BRiTi-iti,  &c.  In  no  part  of 
Id  did  the  profession  of  bard  appear  with 
as  in  Gaul,  in  Britain,  and  in  Ireland. 
\  the  Celte  or  Gauls  are  mentioned  by 
iters,  we  seldom  fail  to  hear  of  their 
their  bards  ;  the  institution  of  which 
was  the  capital  distinction  of  man- 
»licy-  The  druids  were  philosophers 
i;  the  hards  their  poets,  and  recorders 
nions  :  and  both  the^e  orders  sfera 
among  them,  as  members  of 
tune  immemorial.  The  Celtx 
many  remote  ages,  a  system  of 
mBDnen,  which  appear  to  have 
and  lasting  influence.  Ammianus 
finus,  lib.  XT.  c.  9.  g'^"^  tliera  this  tes- 
»  that  tliey  cultivated  the  study  of  the 
kudable  arts;  introduced  by  the  bards, 
Bgio  heroic  verse  llie  (rallant  actions  of 
^noi;  and  by  tlie  druids,  who  lived 
Hi  Sieges  or  societies,  nhei  tiie  Pytha- 
jfflUPittp  and  philosotihisin^;  upon  the 
wfajMits,  averted  the  immortality  of  the 
|Ka|kC«sar,  in  his  account  of  Gaul, 
^^Hwly  mention  the  bards,  yet  it  is 
Wfttkr  t)ie  title  of  Druids,  he  coro- 
■  tlut  whole  college  or  oi-der ;  of  which 
la,  who  probably  were  the  disciples  of 
iil^  undoubtedly  made  a  port.  According 
int,  the  druidical  institution  first  took 
itiun,  and  passed  from  thence  into 
they  who  aspired  to  be  thorough 
';  thftt  leamtog  were  wont  to  resort  to 
adds  too,  that  such  ai  were  to  be 
the  JDruids,  were  obliged  to 
thor  memory  a  great  number  of 
iQch  that  some  employed  twenty 
dkit  courw  of  education  ;  and  that  tliey 
it  lawful  to  record  these  poems  in 
eredly  handed  them  down  by  Ira- 
lo  race.  So  strong  was  the  at- 
the  Celtic  nations  to  their  poetry 
,  that  amidst  all  the  changes  of 
>t  and  manners,  even  long  after 
tf  of  the  Drujdi  was  extinct,  and  the 
I  fcligion  altered,  the  bards  continued  to 
net  aa  a  set  of  strollini^  songsters,  like 
*A<wlo(  or  rhapsodisls,  in  Homer's 
an  order  of  men  highly  rt'Sp«te<l  in 
'  tupijoried  by  a  public  establish- 
Aod  tnem,  according  to  Stnbo,  and 
the  aije  of  Auj^^ustus  ;  and  we 
Itng  under  the  same  name,  and 
•am«  fuiictmns  a>  of  old,  in 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  almost 


down  to  our  own  times.  It  is  well  known,  tliat» 
in  botli  these  countries,  every  rpguljs  or  chief,  had 
his  own  bard,  who  was  considered  as  an  officer 
of  rank  in  his  court. 

Of  the  huoor  in  which  the  bards  were  held, 
many  instances  occur  in  Ossion.  They  were  the 
ambassadors  between  contending  chiefs ;  and 
their  persons  were  held  sacred.  '  Cairbor  feared 
to  stretch  his  sword  to  the  bards,  though  his  soul 
was  dark.  L<oo5e  the  bards  (said  his  brother 
Cadimor),  they  are  sons  of  oilier  times.  Tlieir 
voice  shall  be  heard  in  other  ages,  when  the  kings 
of  Temora  have  failed. '  Ossian  ii.  22.  They 
and  the  Druids  were  exempted  from  taxes  and 
military  services,  even  in  limes  of  the  greatest 
danger  :  and  when  tliey  attended  their  patrons  in 
the  field,  to  record  and  celt'brjte  tlieir  great  ac- 
tions, tliey  had  a  guard  assigned  them.  At  all 
public  assemblies  they  were  seated  near  the  per- 
son of  the  king  or  chieftain,  and  sometimes  even 
above  the  greatest  of  the  noliihty  and  chief  officers 
of  the  court.  Nor  was  their  profession  less 
lucrative  th;m  it  was  honorable.  Besides  th« 
valuable  presents  which  they  occasionally  received 
from  patrons,  they  had  estates  in  land  allotted 
for  their  .support.  So  great  was  the  veneration 
wliich  the  pnnces  of  chose  times  entertained  for 
tlieir  poets,  and  so  highly  were  tlicy  delighted 
with  tneir  strains  that  they  sometimes  pardoned 
even  their  capital  crimes  for  a  song.  We  may 
reasonably  suppose  that  a  profession  so  honorable 
and  advantageous  would  not  be  deserted.  It  waa 
indeed  much  cultivated,  and  the  accounts  which 
we  have  of  the  number  of  bards  in  some  countries, 
particularly  in  Ireland, are  hardly  credible.  W'e 
often  read,  in  the  poems  of  Ossian,  of  100  bards 
belonging  to  one  prince,  singing;  and  playing  in 
concert  for  his  entertainment.  Every  chief  baid, 
who  was  called  allah  redan,  or  doctor  in  poetry, 
was  allowed  to  have  thirty  bards  of  inferior  note 
constantly  about  his  person  ;  and  every  bard  of 
the  seconid  rank  was  allowed  a  retinue  of  fifteen 
poetical  disaples. 

Though  Uie  ancient  South  Britons  liad  originally 
the  same  taste  and  genius  for  poetry  witli  those 
of  the  north,  yet  none  of  their  poetical  composi- 
tions have  been  preserved.  Nor  can  we  be 
surprised  at  this.  After  the  provincial  Britons 
had  submitted  to  the  Roman  government,  yieldetl 
up  their  arms,  and  lost  their  martial  spirit,  tliey 
could  take  little  pleasure  in  hearing  or  repeating 
the  songs  of  their  bards,  in  honor  of  tlie  ulorious 
achievements  of  their  brave  ancestors.  The  Ro- 
mans also,  though  they  did  not  exercise  the  same 
barbarous  policy,  which  was  long  after  pra4:tisedby 
Edward  I.  of  putting  the  bards  to  death,  would 
at  least  discourage  them,  and  discountenance  the 
repetition  of  their  poems.  These  ions  of  tlie 
song  being  thus  persecuted  by  their  conquerors, 
and  neglected  by  their  countrymen,  either  aban- 
doned their  countr)-  or  their  profession ;  aud  th«ir 
songs,  being  no  longer  hcnrtl,  were  soon  forgutten. 
It  is  probable  tliat  the  ancient  Britons,  as  well 
as  many  other  nations  of  antiquity,  bad  no  idea 
of  poems  that  were  made  only  to  be  repeated, 
and  not  to  be  sung  to  the  sound  of  musical  in<- 
strumi.-nts.  In  the  first  stages  of  sociHy  in  all 
counirita,  the  two  sisUfT  arts  of  poetry  ami  mu- 
sic teem  to  have  b«eu  always  united  ;  ««ery  poet 
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nns  a  musician,  and  <iune  his  ovin  verses  to  the 
ssoimd  of  some  miisical  instnimpiit.  This,  we  are 
directly  told  by  two  writers  of  undoubted  crediJ, 
was  the  rase  in  t!aul,  and  consequently  in  Bri- 
tain, at  this  period.  *  The  bards, '  says  Diodurus 
Siculus,  lib.  V.  sect,  31,  'sung  their  poems  to 
the  sound  of  at  instrument  not  unlike  a  lyre. ' 
'  The  bards, '  according  to  Ammianus  Mareelli- 
nus,  lib.  XV.  c.  9,  'celebrated  the  brave  actions 
of  illustrious  men  in  heroic  poems,  which  they 
sung  to  the  sweet  sound  of  trie  iyre.'  This  ac- 
count is  confirmed  hy  the  Kcncral  strain,  and  oy 
many  particular  passa8:es,  of  the  poems  of  Ossian. 
Beneath  his  own  tree,  at  inlcri'aU,  eacfi  bard  sat 
MHth  his  harp.  They  raised  the  sonj^  and  touched 
the  string,  each  to  the  chief  he  loved.  \'ol.  ii.  p. 
112.  The  invention  of  writing  made  a  consider- 
able change  in  the  profession  of  the  bards.  It 
is  now  agreeti,  ti^at  rto  poetry  is  fit  to  be  accom- 
panied with  music,  but  what  is  simple :  a  com- 
plicated thought,  or  description,  requires  the 
utmost  attention,  and  leaves  none  for  the  music; 
or,  if  it  divides  the  attention,  it  makes  but  a  fuint 
impression.  The  simple  operas  of  (iuinault 
bear  away  thejialm  from  etery  thing  of  the  kind 
composed  by  Boileau  or  Racine,  who  were  poet^ 
of  a  higher  order.  But  when  a  language  is 
enriched  with  variety  of  phrases,  fit  to  express 
the  most  eievated  thoughts,  men  of  genius  aspired 
to  the  liiphor  strains  of  poetry,  leaving  music 
and  song  to  the  bards;  which  distinguished  the 
profession  of  a  poet  from  tliat  of  a  bard.  Homer, 
in  one  sense,  may  be  termed  a  bard ;  for  in  that 
character  he  strolled  from  feast  to  feast.  But  he 
was  not  a  bard  in  the  original  sense;  he,  indeed, 
recited  his  poems  to  crowded  audiences  ;  but  his 
poems  are  too  complex  for  music,  and  he  probably 
did  not  sing  them,  nor  accompany  them  with  the 
lyre.  Tlie  troubadours  of  Provence  were  banls 
in  the  original  sense,  and  made  a  capital  fienre  in 
the  days  of  ignorance,  when  few  could  read,  and 
fewer  write.  In  later  times  the  songs  of  the  bards 
were  taken  down  in  writing,  which  gave  every 
one  access  to  tliera  without  a  bard ;  and  the  pro- 
fi^ssion  sunk  hy  degrees  into  oblivion.  Among 
the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  reading  and  writing, 
in  their  own  tongue,  is  not  common  even  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  that  circumstance  supported  long  the 
bard  profession  among  them,  auer  it  was  dropt 
among  the  neighbouring  nations. 

Among  the  ancient  British  bards  the  most  ce- 
lebrated ii  the  great  MerljTi,  whose  true  name, 
according  to  Lhuyd,  is  Merdhym.  The  gene.i- 
logical  sonnets  of  the  Irish  hards  are  still  the 
chief  fouudations  of  tlic  ancient  history  of  Ireland. 
In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  there  are  consider- 
able remains  of  many  of  the  compositions  of  their 
old  bards  still  preserved.  But  the  most  genuine 
entire  and  valuable  remains  of  the  works  of  the 
ancient  bards,  and  j^erhaps  tlie  noblest  specimen 
of  uncultivated  genuis.  are  the  poems  ot  Ossian 
the  son  of  Fingal,  a  king  of  the  Highlands  of 
(Scotland,  who  flournshcd  in  the  second  or  third 
century ;  collecte*!  by  Mr.  M'Phenon,  and  hy 
him  translated  from  tlie  Erse,  or  Gaelic,  lan- 
guage into  English. 

BARl),'E,  in  antiquity,  housings  for  horses, 
BAliDANA,  or  BiKuocK.     SecARcriiM. 


DARDAnrOT-T.,  in  aniiqnity,  a  kit 
cient  guards  attending  the  Greek  emncr 
with  rods,  with  which  they  kept  off  tl 
from  crowding  too  near  the  prince  when  ( 
back.  Their  captain  or  commander,  ^ 
minaled  primivergius.  The  word  was 
formed  from  the  B.vaDf,  which  lee. 

BAR  DAS,  the  brother  of  the  empress  TNw 
doni«  and  uncle  of  the  famous  Photius,  is  sud  to 
have  had  no  other  good  quality  besides  thai  «( 
laving  the  sciences,  which  he  esubltsbed  in  As 
Eastern  empire;  for  he  was  treacherous,  owl 
and  ambitious.  In  A.  D.  856  he  asssusrariii 
Thcoctislcs,  Rcneral  of  the  emperor  Midtacli 
forces,  and  obtained  his  post.  II«  caused  ikr 
distn^ce  of  the  Empress  llieodora ;  aad  St.  Ig- 
natius, patriarch  of  Constantinople,  ropitKirhiaf 
him  for  his  vices,  be  had  hini  defioscd  in  S^f^,  lo 
make  room  for  Photius.  He  was  assassioatad  n 
866  hy  Basilius,  afterwards  emperoT. 

BARDED,  in  heraldry,  is  used  in  tpnkmf 
of  a  horse  that  is  cap.arisoned.  He  bean  a^rif 
cavalier  d'or.  the  horse  harded,  argmL 

BARDELLE,  in  the  menace,  a  saddle  i 
in  form  of  a  great  saddle,  but  of  cloth  stuffWI  \ 
stniw,   and    tie<l   tight   down  with   packlhr 
without  either  leaUier,  wood,  or  iron.     In  It 
they  trot  their  colts  with  such  sa<ldlcs;  and  thait 
who   ride   them    are   called    Cavadcadour?, 
Scozone. 

BARDESANES,  a  Syrian  of  Edesnta: 
sopotamia,   bom   in   the  middle  of  the 
century,  who  became  eminent,  after  his  c«w 
sion  to  Christianity,  for  his  zeal  acrainst  hrrrri^ 
against  whom,  v.'c  are  informed  by  St.  Jc 
and  Eusebius,  he  wrote  a  multitude  of  N 
yet  he  himself  fell  into  the  errors  of  V  alearig 
to  which  lie  added  some  otlif-n;    '' 
taught  that  the  actionsofmfn<!  .rtheri 

fate,  and  that  God  himself  is  <  ctmxtf, 

BARDESAMSTS,  a  sect  !.?r«ia, 

thus  denominated  from  their  I. .        1  -Itsaek 
They  went  further  than  their  teacher,  and  AtakA 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  Juid  the  hicun^'an 
and  death  of  our  Saviour;  hol^ 
only  apparent  or  fantastical, 
that  tlie  supreme  God,  lieing  fre«  ftum  ^ll  tiu(«:- 
fection,  created  the  world  and  it<tinhihit»nO|ww 
and  incorrupt:  that  the  prim - 
is  the  fountiiB  of  all  evil  and  i: 
to  sin;  in  consequence  of  w)  ; 
them  to  be  divested  of  those  ^  i 
which  he  had  endued  lheni,.n 
gish  and  gross  bodies  forme! 
pie:    and  that  Jesus   d.-«i.«i 
clothed  not  with  a  real ! 
mankind  from  that  liody 
now  carry  ahout  there  ;  and  that  he  will ' 
obedient  to  mansions  of  felicity,  ci< 
aerial  vehicles,  or  celestial  bodicji. 

BARDEWICK,  a  town  of  GennaiiT, 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  d 
burg;  formerly   a  very  larjre  plar-c,  \m% 
ruined  in  1189, hy  the  hi:'  '  «i 

yet  recovered  itself.    It  i 
sevenmilesnorth-cattofl.MiniK.im,  wiu  »%% 
>onl))-ea.st  of  Hamburg.     It  Wloui;*  to  khr  I 
dotuof  Hanover. 
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^a  fcnuil  fort  and  towni  in  llie  valley  of 
The  fart  coiumanJed  the 
ni '  to  Pieilinonl.   It  was  token 

Bar-  i  /'JO,  after  his  pass;i^e  of  the 
L  Bcnurd.  and  is  now  disroantled. 
DI«  >  towru  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
1:1,  00  tlie  Genoese  frontier.  It  i<i  near 
r  Cevo,  has  a  roaKnificent  castte,  and  is 
liles  iouib-west  of  Parma. 
DOWIE^  Loch,  a  lake  of  Stirlingshire, 
parish  of  Baldemock.  extending  about 
acres,  and  containing  plenty  of  pike  and 
The  mansion-hoiue  of  Bardowie  lie» 
I  f«w  paces  of  it. 

OSEY,  an  island  in  the  Irish  sea,  on  the 
'  Wale8»  »bout  two  miles  long,  and  one 
ritb  ft  small  harbour  on  the  south-east  side. 
I  good  anchorage  within  tlic  bay,  but  the 
^9  difficult  for  large  ships.  It  fonns 
Hpoint  of  Cardi^nan  bay,  and  formerly 
^T  *  well-endowed  mooastery.  Long, 
^lat.  52"  48'  N. 

DT,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  Pomerania. 
strong  and  rich  town  of  Germany, 
of  Pomerania,  with  a  castle  and 
It-  It  -was  subject  to  the  Swedes 
DOW  belongs  to  Prussia;  and  is 
ir  the  Baltic  sea,  twelve  miles  wc^t 
ti  ot  Strabund. 

a  druid,  the  son  of  Dryis,  and  tlie 
the  Celts. 

Heb.  parah,  to  lay  bare, 

and    bar,    pure,     Goth. 

bairhtjan.    Germ,    fromt, 

Uut.     baeren,    old    SdX. 

abarian.     It  signifies  the 

absence  of  ornament,  of 

^concealment.      It  is  the 

coudilioa   of  nudity,    of 

destitution,    of    /cannems 

and  poterty,  of  rigid  com- 

pleteness,     without    any 

(he  least  appendajjc.  The 

rerb  represenlj  the  aci  of 

",  of  uncorerinp,  of  brin<rin'^  to  liglu 

what  was  hidrien,  of  renderinp  de- 

'iuccd  denotes  the  ll^lsence  of  all 

Mme  ;  when  applied  to  express 

characterises  the   individual   iu 

ordinarily  lost  to  all  sense  of  de- 

lii  h«  rod*  *i  of  ibe  ncwe  gel  ^ 
! ,  Mat  hia  cappc.  he  r«ile  all  bart ; 
rjra  luulda  he  as  aii  hare.       Chaucer, 

'  hath  a  fToom  of  erU  guue, 
•  tmip  m  Imv,  thu  booiUg*  dotli  bcvrajr* 
1  pilt  the  pour  in  pileooa  wiie, 
ilf  Upon  ilw  tieh*  duch  Ijrraaaiae. 


nay  hope  for  none  uf  tnee« 
|bt  eUe  but  hitrt  life  UoOt  rvmauie, 
]  oae  ••  jre  do  nm, 
death  tli&ii  litaclied  Ufa  to  bee. 
Id. 

<  lite  in  hotirti  kummrr'i  day, 
l»m»  b«**t,  *ltu««  fieiL  i*  frore. 
Me  *k)k  •varme*  do  overlay, 
>  Iktie  Mii^  dp  felly  fan 


Id. 


Id. 


So  many  thcFrea  about  him  swarming  are, 
A 11  whirh  do  him  aisaylo  on  every  tide. 
And  tnre  opprfu,  nc  any  him  do  (pare.  U, 

You  bare  on  eicheqaor  of  words,  and  DO  othrr 
trouniTC  i'lt  your  followers  \  for  it  appear*  by  thcii 
twirt  liverici,  thai  they  live  by  your  bare  word«. 

SfuUmpture. 
So  you  serve  us 
Till  we  ffcrve  you ;  but  when  you  hare  our  toeee. 
You  bartly  leave  oar  thorns  to  prick  ourselvea, 
And  mock  us  with  nur  borenea.  td. 

To  feed  were  beat  at  home. 
From  thence,  the  sauco  to  meat  is  ccremi>oy. 
Meeting  were  hare  witboat  it.  Id. 

For  tbi-ir  poverty,  I  know  not  where  they  had  that  , 
and  fortlieir  barenttt,  they  never  learned  that  of  inc. 

Id. 
She  miut  have  a  htuband  ; 
I  must  dance  barefoot  on  her  wedding-day. 
AmliilioBS  love  halh  so  in  me  offended. 
That  kttrcffiot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon 
With  sainted  vow. 

The  duke  of  iiancastcr  is  dead  ; 
And  living  too,  for  now  his  son  is  duke 
Bareijf  in  title,  uot  in  revenue. 

td.  RieSard  11. 

Tic  hartheadtd,  lower  than  his  proud  steed's  neck. 

Bespoke  iLvm  thus.  Id. 

Here  comes  lean  Jock,  here  comes  harebone ;  how 

long  is  it  ago.  Jack,  since  thou  sawest  thy  own  kooe  T 

hi.  Henry  tV. 
Your  French  crowns  have  no  hair  at  all,  and  then 
you  will  play  hartfaeed. 

Id.  Midtwmntr  SighlU  Drenm 
Going  10  find  a  bart/oot  brother  out. 
One  of  our  order.  Id.   RonUiu  wd  Juliet. 

I^now,  my  name  ia  lost. 

By  mason's  ux>th  baregnamm  and  canketiiit. 

'  Id.  King  Lear. 

The  external  adminict ration  of  his  word,  is  as  wull 

by  reading  Aoreljr  the  Scripture,  aa  by  explaining  the 

lame.  Hooker. 

A  desire  to  draw  all  things  to  the  determination  of 

bar*  and  naked  Scripture,  hath  caused  much  pains  lo 

be  taken  in  abating  the  credit  of  man.  td. 

Thai  which  a€endeth  us,  ia  the  great  disgrace  which 

they  ofler  unto  o«r  custom  of  bar*  reading  the  word  of 

(rod.  td. 

Were  it  for  the  glory  nf  Qod,  that  the  clergy  should 

be  left  as  bar»  as  the  apostles,  when  they  had  nriiJter 

staff  nor  scrip  \  God  would,  I  hope,  endue   ihcm  with 

the  self-same  aflcction.  Id,  Prejuea. 

He  bofdfynam'd  the  street,  promis'd  the  wine. 
But  his  kind  wife  gave  me  the  very  sign.  Dioutt. 

He  himself,  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  barefooUd, 
came  to  offer  himself  to  the  discretion  of  Leonatu*. 

Sdwy. 

Next,  before  the  chariot,  went  two  men  hatehc>*ded^ 

Raeau. 

There  is  a  fahalous  narration,  that  an  herb  growctJi 
in  the  likencsa  of  a  lamb,  arid  fcedeth  upon  the  grass. 
in  sui-h  sort  aa  it  will  bare  the  graaa  round  about, 

td.  Natural  llittory. 

Though  th«  lords  used  lo  lie  covered  whilst  the  com- 
aioaa  were  bare^  yet  the  com0|ona  would  not  be  bora 
befora  tha  Scottiah  eominissiimen  j  and  so  none  were 
covered.  Ctanntdan. 

The  animoailips  inrn<aari1,  and  the  parties  appear- 
ed  barrfared  against  rath  other.  Id. 

According  to  their  growth  and  years,  they  did 
chaagv  the  exerciaca  uf  ihrir  bodies  ;  ihay  did  shave 
their  hea4«  th«y  went  bare-ieyged;ihtj  were  ciinstratn- 
rd  to  play  naked  togeihtr  the  noel  p*rt  of  their  ume. 

Sartk.  PtmaiJk 
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BetD(  simimrr  he  would  go  oat  tarn  tttetttd  to  the 
WBstc  to  work  in  hia  gtonnd  among  hb  •eTvanti  and 
ether  workmen.  Id. 

How  thc;f  stood 
Their  glory  witicrM  :  a*  when  hcaveu'f  fire 
Uatb  scatb'd  the  ftrrrtt  oak»,  nr  monntain  pines, 
With  tioged  top  their  itately  growth,  though  bare. 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.  UUton, 

Ood  said, 
Be  gathered  now,  je  water*  under  heav'n. 
Into  one  placr,  and  let  dry  laud  appear. 
Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 
Etnergeat,  and  their  broad  bars  bocks  upheave 
Into  the  clouds,  iheir  tops  attend  lite  sky.  Id. 

He  searec  had  said,  when  the  bare  earth,  till  then 
Desert  and  bare,  nnsightly,  uaadom'd. 
Brought  fortli  the  lender  grasA,  whoso  verdure  dad 
Her  universal  fare  with  pleasant  green.  Id. 

Nor  arc  men  prevailed  upon  by  hare  words  only> 
through  a  defect  of  knowledge  ^  but  curried,  with 
these  puiTs  of  wind  contrary  to  knowledge.  South. 

yffTc  it  stripped  of  ii«  privileges,  and  made  as  like 
the  prinviuve  church  for  its  barcneu  as  its  purity,  it 
could  legally  want  all  such  privileges.  Id. 

He  held  a  stirrup,  while  the  knight. 
From  leathern  borfboitei  did  alight.         HudibroM. 
He  hir'd  an  ancir.nt  oak  of  all  her  boughs  -, 
Thcti  on  a  rising  ground  the  trunk  h«  plac'd. 

Dryden. 

Then  stretch'd  her  arms  t'  embrace  the  body  bare  ; 

Her  clasping  hands  inclose  hut  eiupty  air.  Id. 

.    It   is  most  certain,   that  barefaced  bawdry  is   the 

■lOorest  pretence  to  wit  imaginable.  Id, 

In  the  old  Roman  statues,  these  two  parts  were 

always  baire,  and   ex{KiiSed   to  view  as  much  as  our 

hands  and  face.  AdiiiKM, 

Envoys  describe  this  holy  man,  with  his  Akaydrs 

about  him,  standing  barefoot,  Imwing  to  the  earth.   Id, 

For  virtue,  when  I  point  the  pen. 

Bore  the  mean  heart  that  points  beneath  a  star  y 

Can  there  bo  wanting  to  defend  her  cause, 

Ughts  of  the  church,  or  guardians  uf  the  laws?  Pope. 

Making  a  law  to  reduce  interest,  will  not  raise  tho 

price  of  land  ;  it  will   only  leave  the  country  barer  of 

nxmey.  Locke. 

Though  only  lome  profligate  wretches  own  it  loo 

har^adUff,  yet,  perhaps,  we  should  hear  more,  did 

not  fear  tie  people's  tongues,  td. 

If  to  some  coBUMriii'a  fenceleia  limits  straj'd. 
He  drives  hit  flocka  ta  pick  the  acanty  blade, 
Thoae  fonceieaa  faldt  the  soot  of  wealth  divide, 
And  ercD  the  ban-teorn  common  is  deny'd. 

OoUmuth.   Tk£  lUtertvl  VUloyc. 
VoT  stoop'd  at  barren  iare  necessity  ^ 
But  (till  advancing  bolder,  led  him  on. 
To  pouip,  to  pleasure,  elegance,  and  grace. 
And  brt-alhin^  high  ambition  throagh  his  soul. 
Bet  science,  wisdom,  glory  in  his  view. 
And  bade  him  be  the  Lord  of  all  beluw.    TAonuon. 

0  may  no  winter  season,  bare  and  huary. 
Bee  it  half  finished  :  but  let  autumn  bold. 
With  universal  tinge  of  sober  gold. 
Be  all  ahout  me  when  I  make  an  end. 

Kenf't  Emdymiion. 
How  well  iucb  deed  bccomea  the  turban'd  brave- 
To  ban  the  sahre's  edge  before  a  slave  ! 

BjfTMt't  Conoir. 
BanEFOOT  AcorsTiscs,  Babitfoot  Cahme- 
trrxs,  are  religious  of  the  order  of  St.  Ausiiii  and 
St.  Cnrmel,  wlio  live  under  a  strict  obsen'ance, 
and  so  without  shoes,  like  tlie  Capuchmi.  I'here 
ure  Imrefoot  Hitlieri  of  tncrcy.  Formerly  there 
W€r«  barefix>t  Dominicans,  and  even  Wtffool 
ount  of  the  order  of  Si,  Augujtin. 


Barefoot  Festivals.  The  (Ireekj,  Rdsn^ 
and  Barbarians,  have  a  feast  called  l^udipfldalll^ 
or  the  barefoot  festival.  The  Abyssintuu  ocm 
enter  their  churches,  nor  the  palaces  of  kifipud 
^reat  men,  but  barefooted. 

Barrfooted,  in  antiqaity.  Sagittartatasi 
dissertation  on  those  who  went  barefooted  %taot^ 
the  ancients,  De  Nudipedalibus  V'etcrum ;  iricah 
in  he  treats  I.  of  such  as  »rcnl 
joumeyaj  eitlter  out  of  choice  or  nee* 
of  barefooted  religious  penitents ;  and,  2? 
LeTiri. 

BAREGES,  or  Barregf.s,  a  mg^  nll«l 
Gascony,  now  included  in  the  department  of  l)» 
L'nper  Pyrenees,  arrondissementof  At^Uet.1V 
village  of  Bartii;cs,  or  Barreges  les  Bains,  Uo  al 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  contains  about  60l 
and  670  inhabitants,  and  is  famed  for  its  nun 
waters,  tlie  principal  ingredient  in  which 

Shurate  of  piitash.  The  springs  are  of  dil 
egrees  of  hont,  from  T3°  to  120''  of  Fahie 
Their  water  is  limpid,  tinctuotis,  and  dudhr 
recommended  in  consumptions,  and  in  ittcanNltc 
and  cutaneous  disease* ;  they  are  used  both  (t 
bathing  and  drinkin;^.  The  village  is  tea  nuLs 
south  of  Bsgneres.  I.ong.  if  ^  K.,  laL  42^  Mr  !t 
Bareheaded  Women,  in  antiquity.  IW 
Roman  women,  in  limes  of  public  distns  nai 
mourning,  went  bareheaded,  with  thdr  hv 
loose. 

BAREILY,  a  district  of  Htndottaii,  to  <t« 
east  of  the  Ganges,  between  the  27lh  ud  nd 
degrees  of  oorl^icm  latitude.  Under  lh«  BC«|rf 
guvemment  it  was  included  in  the  pwsiuflt  ^ 
Delhi,  but  was  in  fact  a  part  of  KutTit>T;  ■ 
modern  times  known  by  the  appellation  al  BiAal- 
cund.  [t  is  veiy  fertile,  and  well  watetal.  IW 
principal  towns  are  Bareiiy,  Anopvbcbcr.  Bn^ 
yix)n,  Pillybeet,  Moradabad,  liampoor,  Soah^ 
aud  Amroah,  Towards  the  end  of  uie  sevtaMiA 
century  this  country  was  taken  ^losMssioB  at  tf 
the  Afghan  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  lloli,  aad  f> 
mqined  in  tlieir  ^lossession  till  1774,  wbeaitm 
conquered  by  Sliuja  Addowteh,  tmder  «!«*, 
and  his  successor's  jurisdiction,  it  wa0  cn^iy 
harassed  and  depopulated ;  but,  hartaf  kai 
ceded  to  the  British  to  1802,  it  is  duly 
ing. 

Barsily,  a  city  of  Hindoctao,  and 
the  above  district,  is  situated  on  the  laaks  i 
Sunkra  river,  about  forty  miles  **Mt  of  the  I 
It  was  the  capital  of  Hafit  U 
thief,  slam  at  the  battle  of  ( 
is  a  large  and  populous  town,  an<i  iiu 
British  judicial  establishmeat  of  tiie 
Lon^.  Tit"  2t    E.,  lat.  28°. 

BAJlEITll,  a  ci-devant  margFavanr  df^ 
muny,  in  the  east  divisioii  of  FnocooM,  y^\^ 
to  the  Brandenburg  fiimily,  and  ihcMe  tf"^ 
Branden  b  urg- Bareith . 

BARttvtt,  a  town  of  Geniuay  in  Fn*^"*^ 
in  the  margravate,  with  a  bxnoiu  coUtf*  ^>^*f' 
ing  to  the  margrare  of  BiwdenbuntMiai^  ^ 
IS  hfieen  mile^  south  by  east  of  Culrnhvi. 
BARENTS  a>iptench),  ao  «xc«Uem{ 
bom  at  Amsterdam,  and  the  son  t>l  an  I 
buimi'l  "  .  T  •  ■  "i^y^jBiH 
ll>o  fa\  I  vtmihil 

SlOUg  lime,  uu\  tX\  iiiJ^ui  ICIUKIVI^  I^J 
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nrmed  many  extrax)rilinary  pieces. 
92,  aged  forty-«ight. 
>N,  a  town  of  France,  in  ihe  de- 
nel,  twenty  miles  £.  S.  E.  of 

{Joseph),  an  ingeniotjs  writer  of 
century,  vras  the  son  of  an  arclii- 

tWe  have  no  account  of  the  early 
;  but  his  writings  show  that  he  had 
righ  various  countries.  He  came 
1750;  and,  in  a  short  time,  he  ac- 
^  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
i  with  facility  and  correctness.     Be- 

Eted  with  Dr.  Johnson  about  1 753, 
introduced,  as  a  teacher  of  the 
e,  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Tlirale. 
irmt  back  to  Italy,  and  commenced 
\  work,  entitled  Frusta  LittetBria, 
^blisbed  at  \'enice ;  but  the  freedom 
(Ivhich  iippcared  in  it,  giving  otfencf, 
''  to  leave  that  country,  and  he  re- 
I  to  Etigland.  lie  was  tried  at  the 
^  1769,  for  killini?  a  man  who  had 
p  in  the  liaymarket,  and  was  ac- 
hr70  he  published  his  Travels  through 
|k,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  in  four  vols. 
|be  Royal  Academy  was  established, 
I  leaetary ;  and  during  Lord  North's 
■  b«  obuiued  a  pension.  lie  died 
p  about  seventy-tnrec.  His  temper 
\f  and  bis  disposition  liberal.  His 
'  1.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Italian 
An  Introduction  to  the  Italian  Lan- 
pe  Italian  Library,  Rvo. ;  4.  A  Dic- 
llish  and  Italian,  2  vols.  4to.;  5.  A 
[  tlie  Italian  Language,  8vo. ;  6.  An 
ihe  Manners  and  Customs  of  Italy, 
a.  An  Introduction  to  the  most  use- 
k  Languages,  8vo.;  8.  A  Dictionary 
Ipanuh,  4to. ;  9.  Tolond  ton,  Sp<%ches 
kv  about  hi«  edition  of  Dod  Quixote, 
mtt  tracts. 

1^  a  fee  of  twenty  pence,  which  every 
feted  of  felony  pays  the  gaoler. 
vUR,  a  Cape  of  Frartce,  in  the  de- 
I'  the  Cliaaoel,  twelve  miles  east  of 
^  Near  this  cape  part  of  the  French 
tKUoyed  in  1692,  the  day  aftor  the 
^  llogue^  obtained  by  the  confederate 
idmini  Russel. 

a  town  of  France  in  the  dcport- 

loel,  arrondissement  of  Valognes. 

U  140  bouses,  artd  900  inhabi- 

»r,  which  is  now  choked  up  with 

i  former  times  the  best  on  the  coast. 

the  Conqueror  equip[>cd  tlic  ex- 

|b  effected  the  conquest  of  Flngland. 

^346  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 

■T,  in  the  same  campaign  in  which 

battle  of  Cressy.    Smce  tliot  time 

been  aeglected,  and  is  now  fre- 

by  small  vessels.     Tlic  trade  is 

fresh  and  salted.    Twelve  miles 

irg.    Long.  1''  Kf  W.,  lat  49** 


town  of  Italy,  in  the  icraad  duchy 

.  th#  Scrchio.     It  is  the  capital  of 

jRUriDg  us  the  principality  of  Luccv, 

9000  iahahttants.    In  the  nEtgh- 


bouriiig  Appenines  is  found  beautiful  jaspc 
Six  miles  from  Lucca. 
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nAR'CAINIKC, 

BAR'CAI^'EO«  1        "  ..        ■ 

Dar'gai>'ER.  J  bitrgtHf    IT.  bargaignt-. 

To  make  a  confirmed  agreement.  A  conlra<^( 
either  with  or  without  purchase,  usually  heh* 
binding. 

t  do  thee  no  wrong.     Did  I  Dot  bargajfne  wiihlfacc. 
%o  that  thou  thoaJdeAtc  liaac  a.  dcnaryo  for  thy  dayu 
labuaic?    Thou  haste  done  tliy  laboure.  ihou  baste 
thy  conenannte ;  I  have  nothing  more  to  doe  wiihthof. 
Vdatl,   Matthew,  chap.  n. 
Henry  it  ahle  to  onnco  hii  qaecn. 
And  not  to  tcek  a  qucoti  to  make  him  rich. 
So  worthless  peasants  6ari^m  for  ihcir  wivca. 
As  market-men  for  oaeu,  sheep  or  hone, 

Vo  longer  than  we  well  could  wash  oar  haads, 

To  clap  this  royal  bargain  up  of  peace-. 

Heaven  knows  they  wen  b«imeaT«d  and  ovetstaincd 
With  slaughter's  pencil.  id. 

No  Nw^iirn'  break  thai  are  not  iLis  day  made.     U. 

Hold,  sir,  for  God't  sake  :  now  your  Jest  is  earnest  ■ 
Upon  what  hargam  do  you  give  it  m«.  I<t. 

What  is  niamagc  but  a  very  hmrgaimt  whereia  b 
fought  alliance,  or  portion,  or  repcutioo,  with  Mrae 
desire  of  issue ;  not  the  failhfnl  aiiptial  tioioa  of  lasa 
and  wife^  Bacom. 

For  those  that  are  like  to  be  in  plenty,  ihey  may 
he  bargaimed  for  opon  the  ground.  Id, 

There  was  a  difference  between  courtesies  received 

from  their  master  and   the  duke ;  for  that  the  duko's 

might  have  ends  of  utility  and  bargain,  whereas  their 

master's  cmild  not.  Id. 

Ko  more  can  be  due  to  me. 

Than  at  the  bargaim  made  was  meant.         Ihniu^ 

Where  Mid  he  btmfoint,  whipiUtch  T  Dryden. 

As  to  bargaim,  few  of  them  seem  to  be  excellent, 
because  they  all  terminate  in  one  single  point.   Swift, 
No  maid  at  court  is  loss  ashamed, 
Howe'er  for  selling  bargaint  famed.  li. 

Give  me  but  my  price  for  the  other  two,  and  you 
shall  even  have  that  into  the  6ar^'is.  L'Etlraugf, 

He  who  is  at  the  charge  of  a  tutor  at  home,  may 
give  bis  son  a  mora  gani«el  csniage,  with  greater 
loaining  into  the  hargam,  than  any  at  school  can  do. 

Loeht. 

It  is  poasible  the  great  duke  may  bargain  tor  the  re- 
public  of  Lucca,  by  the  help  of  his  great  trratam. 

Addimfn  im  ttrtlf/. 

All  offer  ioceaae  at  ny  shrine. 

And  I  alone  the  hiiyia  sign.  Oty. 

What  is  all  righiooosntM  that  men  devise. 
What !  but  a  sordid  bargain  for  the  skies  - 
Rut  Ood  as  soon  would  abdicate  his  own. 
As  stoop  from  heav'a  to  acU  the  proud  a  throae. 

tt  is  adjusted,  however,  not  by  aay  accurate  mea- 
sure, but  by  the  higgling  and  Aofyoiniw; of  the  marker, 
according  to  that  sort  of  tough  equality  which  though 
not  esact,  is  sufficient  for  carrying  on  the  buMne*. 

Smith.   W*aUK  of  Natwni. 

DAHtiAtK,  in  the  old  Scottish  writers,  is  itt>- 
plied  to  an  anned  H^ht  or  battle.  A  battle 
where  both  parties  have  settled  the  preliminariet 
of  weapons  luid  manner  of  fighting,  and  are  so 
far  on  equal  terms  of  security  and  defence.  In 
this  sense  it  is  used  l>y  Chaucer  in  the  liomnuiii 
of  the  Kose. 
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Tht»  i»  ilip  «tnfr.  anil  pkc  ihe  aflratc. 
And  iho  batell  thnt  liuuili  aie, 
Thit  bargaine  cutl  may  D«ucr  take 
But  if  that  the  thy  peace  wil  make. 

Bargaiit  A!fo  Sale,  in  the  Englisli  law,  re- 
quiros  lo  be  farther  explained.  It  is  a  contract 
whereby  the  hargaincr,  for  some  pecuniary  con- 
sideration, bargains  and  sells,  that  is,  contracts  to 
convey  the  land  of  llie  bargainee  ;  and  hecoinea 
by  such  bar^jn  a  trustee  for,  or  seized  to  the  use 
of,  the  bargainee  ;  and  then  the  statute  of  uses 
corapletes  the  purchase  :  or,  as  it  lialh  been  ex- 
pressed, the  barHrain  first  Tests  the  use,  and  then 
the  statute  vests  the  possession.  But  as  it  vim 
foreseen  that  conveyances  thus  made  would  want 
all  those  benefits  of  notoriety  wliich  the  old  com- 
mon law  assurances  were  calculated  to  n^tve;  to 
prevent  clandestine  conveyances  of  freeholds,  it 
was  enacted  by  statute  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  16.  that 
such  baigains  and  sales  should  not  enure  (be  avail- 
able) lo  pass  a  freehold,  unless  made  by  indenture, 
and  enrolled  witliiu  svx  montlis  in  one  of  the 
courts  of  Westminster-hall,  or  with  the  cuslos 
rotulorum  of  the  county.  Clandestine  bargtiins 
and  sales  of  chattel  interest'*,  or  leases  for  years, 
were  tliought  not  worth  regarding,  as  such  in- 
terests were  very  precarious  till  about  six  years 
before;  which  also  occasioned  them  to  be  over- 
looked in  framing  the  statute  of  uses  :  and  there- 
fore such  bargains  and  sales  are  not  directed  lo 
be  enrolled.  This  omission  has  given  rise  to  the 
foecies  of  conveyance  by  lease  and  release. 
*  Bargains,  in  commerce,  ore  distinguished,  at 
Amsterdam,  into  three  kinds,  viz. 

Baroaiks,  CoNDiTioNAi.,  for  goods  which 
the  seller  has  not  yet  in  his  possession;  but 
which  he  knows  have  been  bought  for  him  by  his 
correspondents  abroad,  and  which  he  obliges 
himself  to  deliver  to  ilie  buyer,  on  their  arrival, 
at  the  price  and  conditions  ajjreed  on. 

Bargains,  Firm,  those  wherein  Uie  seller 
obli};cs  himself  to  deliver  to  the  buyer  a  certain 
quantity  of  goods,  al  the  price  and  in  the  time 
agreed  on. 

Bargains,  Optional,  those  wherein  a  dealer 
obliges  himself,  in  consideration  of  a  nremiurn 
received  in  hand,  either  to  deliver  or  uke  a  ct  r- 
tain  quantity  of  goods  at  a  fixed  price,  and  within 
a  time  limited  :  but  with  a  liberty  of  not  deli- 
vering ornot  receivinsj  them,  if  bethinks  proper, 
upon  forfeiture  of  their  premium. 

Bargains,  Fobehanp,  are  those  wherein 
goods  are  bought  or  sold,  to  be  delivered  at  a 
certain  time  afterwards,  some  pari  of  tlie  price 
being  advanced. 

BAR'OE,  -^  ScetoBAR.  Dut.ZwwgK,  low 
Bar'ger,  ^Lat.  burga,  Goth,  batrgatif  to 
BAH'Gr.iiAN.3stren(fthen.  A  liaree,  says 
Tooke,  is  a  strong  bout,  and  this  is  still  its  widest 
meaning,  as  in  coal  barge,  &:c.  Sic;  but  it  has 
also  grown  to  mean,  not  merely  a  boat  massy  and 
sea  worthy,  hut  one  of  pleasure;  light,  airy,  and 
elegant,  more  remarkable  for  beauty  than  slrengtli. 

Si>  mykcU  wu  ^al  hargr,  it  nii|Ut  not  lightly  taile^ 
And  to  beuy  of  cbargr>  and  }re  wyode  gko  faile. 

A.  Bfimw. 

He  knew  wt\  alle  the  haveni,  ai  lliey  were, 

FrO  Gvtlaad  to  the  Cape  dc  Ptaitlere, 
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And  eupty  crrke  in  Ilrtiagar  and  in  .S(MUm; 
His  barge  ydeped  was  ike  Mat{dcla«ne. 

Ckmm.  Pt^f». 

Uany  waEaicrt  naks  themselves  {rice,  bypviuaf 

the  inhabitaaU  in  mind  of  thi*  privilef e  ;  aka  (|ut, 

like  the   Campelliasa  in  the  north,  and  tita  huim 

hargtft,  fonlow  not  to  baigne  them. 

Came'*  Swrxy  •/  CtntmL 
Eno.      I  ■will  tell  yaa. 
The  harye  ihe  sat  in.  like  a  boinith'd  throne. 
Burnt  on  the  water ;  the  poop  was  beaten  gold, 
Purple  the  tails;  and  so  perfumed,  that 
The  winds  vere  lovesick  with  them  ;  tlie  out 

jilvf-r ; 
'Wliich  to  the  tone  of  ilutes  kept  stroke,  and  aMll 
The  water,  which  they  twal,  to  fullow  faMn, 
As  amorous  of  llictr  sLrokea. 

Shaluptan.     Aftttmf  mi  Clmfm^ 
Plat'd  in  the  gilded  hargt. 
Proud  with  the  burden  of  »o  sweet  a  rhar^ ; 
With  paintt^d  oar»  the  youths  begin  to  sweep 
Neptune's  smouth  face.  Wd 

Barges  are  vessels  of  state,  furnished 
elegant  apartments,  canopies,  and  coshMMiii 
equipped  with  a  band  of  rowers,  and  de 
with  flags  and  streamers :  they  are  getienilj  tanl 
for  processions  on  tlie  water  by  noblcm<fn,  nft- 
cers  of  stale,  or  magistrates  of  great  cities.  Tkn* 
anntially  exhibited  on  the  ThamM,  ut  the  elcctioi 
of  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  are  tincoouM^ 
elegant. 

Barges  for  the  tise  of  admirals  nnd  cantins 
of  ships  of  war.  are  smaller  and  of  a  lighter  nanr. 
and  may  be  easily  hoisted  into  or  out  o(  tlM  ib^ 
to  which  they  belong. 

Barges  of  Burden,  are  for  tailing  and  iW- 
charging  ships,  and  removing  their  car||M»  Croa 
place  to  place  iii  a  harbour. 

Barge,  in  ornithology,  a  name  osed  Inr  soo* 
authors  for  the  god  wit  or  stonc-plorer ;  (be  tj^ 
ccphalus. 

Barge,  or  Bargfa,  a  town  of  Piedimttil 
the  district  of  the  Four  Valleys;  Kv«a  nis 
south  of  Pinarolo.  or  Pigntrol. 

BAROE-cof  PLES,  in  arcliitf-clure,  alteam  e«e« 
tised  inlo  another,  to  stren-.iht-n  the  buildm/. 

Barge-coi'rse,  with  '<.aum«Ml 

for  that  part  of  the  tiliu.  j  njjeett  «m; 

without  the  principal  r.iiit-ii',  in  all  wan  d 
buildings  where  there  is  either  a  gaUc  or  a  loilk 
head. 

BARC.U-MASTER,  Barmir,  or  B««-)li» 
Tr,R,  from  beirg-meister,  flf-r  •  -»  "inrsw  d 
mines;  in  tije  royal  mme^,  tl  >t yiAfi 

of  the   barmote.      The   bar-....  i.!.rp4 

great  courts  of  barmote  ywifljf ;  and  emjf ' 
a  small  one,  as  occasion  r<^qu1r<<s. 

BARCRMOTr.   Of   BAfiMOTE^    a  court 
takes  cognizance  of  causes  and  iliS])«l«« 
miners.     By  the  custom  of  the  lumes,  B0 1 
is  to  )iue  any  miner  for  or*  df»Ht,  «»r  far 
for  any  ground  of  vTtn.i'  tW< 

of  barmote,  on  penal  tj  ■  •  ^  ^ 

paying  the  charcef  at  law. 

BARGIlAVF.(Isuac),  »n  Fji;,;lish  dtnm^tflB 
in  1586,  and  educated  i'  '  '  ■  "  '  -— •-- ^ 
He  was  appointed  c\\a\ 

16^25  was  mn'^"  '^-  >r,  ,  .; ;.,..  _ 

civil  war  co  ,irts<io*4ia^ 

Fleet,  by  col  >  whom  Iw  M 

saved  from  the  gallows  \    li«  dtnl  in  16U. 


BARJAPOOR. 
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B.1R1,  a  protince  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
has  Ui«  Gulf  of  V>nic€  to  the  norili,  the 
flTfcn  d'  Otmnto  to  liif  east,  Uasilicata  to  the 
uth.  and  Capitanata  to  the  west.  It  contuins 
I7^.<)  s<{uarv  miles»  and  '290,000  inhabitants,  and 
k  nch  III  gntin,  wine,  oil,  cotton,  fruit,  and  saf- 
^on.  The  chief  town,  called  Han,  lies  on  the 
piilf  of  Venice,  and  is  well  fortified;  it  is  a 
vJifi^  plai  e  of  some  coiwequrnce,  with  1 8,0(H) 
The  principal  objectf  of  its  trade 
I, and  fruit;  and  a  great  deal  of  linen 
ere  for  inbnil  consumption-  ll  lias 
of  a  duchy,  and  is  an  archbishop's  see. 
miles  east  of  Tnuii,  120  E.  N.  E.  of 
LonR,  10°  b-r  E..  lat.  41°  15'  N. 
a  town  of  lliudostan,  in  the  province 
B«-jajioor,  thirty  miles  south-west  of  Raibauj;. 
HAR.IAPUOR,  Brjikpooa,  or  Bija-piir,  (a 
■1  of  Vijaya-puri,  the  impregnable,  the 

no  of  the  capital ;)  is  a  lai^e  province  in 

an.  extending  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 

nth  degrees  of  north  latitude.    Itisbound- 

the  north  by  tlie  province  of  Aurungabad, 

by    the  Toonibuddra   River  and    North 

islntt,  east  by  Aurungabad  and  Beeder, 

ic  «rf*t  by  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  including 

nil  area  uf  350  miles  in  length,  by  2U0 

breadth.    The  chain  of  the  western 

travenes  the  province  at  a  moderate  dis- 

froin  the  cwcst,  with  which  it  is  in  perfect 

the  surrounding  rnginn  is  mountainous, 

ilcm  part  is  more  level,  watered  by 

nver»,  partKularly  the  Krishna,  the 

the  Tooinliuddra,  and   the  Giitpurba; 

of  which,  l>efore  the  year  1790,  formed 

ling  buiindury  between  the  dominions 

;>  an«)  ilie  .MahratLus.     The  productions 

province  arc  the  siitne  as  of  the  Ueccan 

,  the  internal  traffic  is  considembic,  und 

of  the  B«'«»inali,  celelirated  all  over  the 

for  tiieir  superior  breed  of  horses,  sup> 

bert  cavalry  in  the  Mahralta  armies. 

ao*(  ri'tnarViable  natural  features  of  the 

)*  arc  rivvrs,  of  which  the  Krishna,   de- 

Its  namr  from  the  dark  color  of  its  witters, 

firvm    iLn   mytliolojncal    connexion   with    the 

iMi  Apollo,  the  Cnshn;i  of  i^ie  Hindoos,  ia  rhe 

I   important.     Emerging  from   the   western 

alK  forty-two  niiliM  irora  the  coast,  this  river 

a  toutl»-w<»l   diriN-tinn,  falls  in   with   the 

■boat  Mcncb,  and  ilicn  rolling  its  v;ist 

D  the  eait  receives  the  principal   rivers 

iv— ■'-  •' ■-  psirt  of  India  in  its  course, 

1  iietf  by  tliree  channels  into 

i«  .._;,     Although   from   its   lofty 

|f^   not  :idinit  "f  extensive  irriga- 

>><tttibiite«  less  to  the  fertilisation 

It  i>f  inferior  importance, 

m  ;         ,  iiut  in  gem«  than  any 

irf  f»t«M  of  Iiuiiai;  Hold,    chalcedonjcs,  cats- 

eSf  unnei|  and  even  diamonds,  being  found 

lU  livd. 

CH  tltc  province  generally,  four-fifths  have  long 
pffmtaiatd  to  th«  Mabrattas.  and  the  reinamder 
ii  iIm  fOv«rnro<nt   of   ^l^4ll).      llie   i'eshwa, 

ll    itv '    '   rd   of   tlie   whole,  has    little 

re  1.     'llie   population    is  esli- 

I  at  »--■..■  4...1u(jaa,  uf  whom  one-twentieth 
fan  aft  ttihonaicdaas,  and  the  rent  Hindoos  of 


the  Brahminical  order.  Two  languages  gene- 
rally prevail;  the  (Janara  on  the  north,  tlie  Mali- 
ratta  on  the  south  of  the  river  Krishna ;  which 
also  forms  an  interesting  liue  of  separation  Ih- 
tween  the  two  diflerent  styles  of  building,  the 
houses  to  the  south  being  covered  with  clay  or 
mud,  and  flat  roofed,  those  to  the  north  having 
tlie  roofs  pitched  and  thatched. 

At  <he  conclusion  of  the  war  between  the 
British  and  Sindia  in  1804,  the  Mahralta  terri- 
tories of  this  province  exhibited  a  scene  of  tJic 
greatest  anarchy.  The  authority  of  the  Peshwu 
wa,s  resisted  by  tlie  chief  of  every  petty  village. 
Tlie  chiefs  of  the  various  banditti  were  almost 
innumerable ;  amongst  whom  Goklah,  Appah 
Sahcb,  and  Bala  Sahcb  (the  sons  of  Pursemra 
Bhow,  and  heads  of  Uie  Putwurden  family),  Ap- 
pah Dessaye,  Furkiab,  Bapoojec  Sindiah,  Mada- 
row  Rasti:^!,  the  Rajah  of  Colapoor,  Futteh  Sing 
Bhoonslah,  Chintainuny  Row  (the  nephew  of 
Piirsoram  Bhow),  Tantia,  Punt  Pritty  Niddy, 
and  others,  presented  formidable  obstacles  to  tlie 
return  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  The  country  had 
likewise  been  otherwise  ravugefJ  and  depopu- 
lated, from  the  laxiiy  of  its  internal  government, 
and  the  rapid  succession  of  governors  ap|.»ointed 
by  the  Pcshwa,  the  preceding  one  uniformly  op- 
posing his  successor.  The  chiefs  above-namec 
although  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name 
nf  •  Southern  Jaghiredars,'  were  properly  the 
Serinjainy  Sirdars  of  the  Poonah  state ;  llie  pos- 
session of  whose  lands  being  granted  for  the  pay- 
ment of  troops  employed  in  state  scnico,  might 
be  changed  annually;  although  in  this  instance 
the  lands  thcmsielves,  with  several  other  species 
of  proi>erty,  had  been  retained  for  many  years. 

Amidst  the  confiisions  consequent  on  so  em- 
barrassed a  state  of  government,  the  British  em- 
pire interposed  her  arbitration,  ascertained  ou  tlie 
[«rt  of  the  Peshwu  to  what  extent  of  service  he 
was  entitled  from  the  Jaghiredars,  and,  on  the 
part  of  the  latter,  engaged  to  guarantee  their  pot- 
sessions,  and  protect  them  from  the  oppressions 
of  llie  Peshwa's  government  General  Welles- 
ley  (now  duke  of  Wellington)  expressed  his 
disapprobation  of  the  projects  of  vengeance 
which  the  above  sovereign  had  formed  against  the 
Putwurtlen  family,  and  others  of  the  Maliratta 
state  in  immediate  subjectioo  to  Poonah ;  and 
in  his  march  sotithwams  in  1804,  entered  into 
ncgociations  with  the  chiefs,  adjusted  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  sovereign,  and  by  tlic  able  co-opera- 
tion of  Col.  Close  and  Mr.  Strachey  succeeded  in 
what  the  home  government  contemplated,  the 
final  settlement  of  these  complicated  claims. 
That  it  was  eflectcd  without  bloodshed,  is  to  the 
honor  of  British  prudence  and  benevolence. 
MSS.  Ferishta,  Moor,  Wilks,  Scott,  &c. 

The  territorial  divisions  of  llie  province  are  as 
follows  :— 1.  The  Concan ;  2.  C6la-pur ;  3.  Mur- 
ifTS-bb^d  ;  4.  Ased-nagar;  5,  District  of  Bijii 
yiiti  6.  Shear;  7.  R/ii-chOr;  8.  Mud^al ;  9.  da- 
jindra-gar'h ;  10.  AnAgdndi;  11.  Baudi-pdr ; 
12.  Gandac;  13.  Niirgul;  14.  Atiin-oagar;  1^. 
lUPbfagh, 

1 .  TTw  first  of  these  divisions,  Concan,  Cancaua, 
or  Cucan,  inrlu<les  a  portion  of  territory  '220 
rniles  in  length,  and  thirty-five  in  breadth,  occu- 
prtng  the  whole  sea  coast  of  the  province.     It  u 
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Iraunded  on  the  nortli  by  the  river  Sawatr), 
which  separates  it  from  Calyimi,  on  the  west  by 
the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  MUlh  by  Ciuiara,  and 
on  the  east  by  the  ( /hats  or  Ghauts.  Formed! 
by  the  gradual  declivity  of  the  mountains  towards 
the  sea,  it  presents  a  very  unequal  surface,  inter- 
sected by  numerous  streams  and  torrents,  together 
with  a  coast  diversified  with  bays  and  inlets, 
although  without  deep  and  spacious  harbours. 
The  st)il  below  the  Giiauls  is  fertile,  producing 
grain,  hemp,  cocoa-nuts,  &c.  The  trees  planted 
near  the  coast  are,  however,  more  vigorous  and 
fertile  than  those  cultivated  higher  up  the  coun- 
try, which  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  sea  air. 

Tlie  language  of  the  province  is  peculiar,  i)os- 
sessing  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Sanscrit,  from 
which  some  imagine  it  is  derived.  It  is  chiefly 
cultivated  by  tiie  Brahmans,  a  peculiar  race,  not 
acknowledged  by  their  brethren  in  the  rest  of 
India. 

The  principal  divisions  of  the  province  are 
Concnn,  H'honsala,  and  Goa.  The  former  in- 
cludes Fort  Victoria,  a  fortress  at  the  eutrance  of 
the  Bancbt  river.  This  division,  comprehend- 
ing nine  villages,  wns  tiiken  by  the  British  forces 
in  1756.  So  i^preat  b  the  ati vantage  of  living 
under  the  British  government,  that  in  1812  the 
population  had  nearly  doubled  wiUiin  the  last 
t6n  years.  B'honsala,  the  second  division  of  the 
C'oncan,  is  a  beautiful  district  formed  by  ii  i^^enlle 
slope  of  hills  desceudin:^  from  the  western  Ghauts 
to  the  »ea,  and  wateretl  by  numerous  rivers  and 
mountain  torrents.  Like  the  former,  it  has  seve- 
ral strong  posU  or  rocky  heights,  ditlicult  of 
access. 

Though  tliinly  peopled,  the  soil  is  extremely 
fertile,  producing  cocoa,  betel  nuts,  ginger, 
sugar,  cardamoms,  pepper,  and  other  tropical  ve- 
getables ill  gnut  abundance.  Iron  is  also  found 
in  the  mountains,  though  wrought  in  a  very 
clumsy  manner  by  tlie  natives.  Goa,  now  in 
possession  of  tlie  Portuguese,  forms  the  southern 
division  of  the  Concan.  Its  capital,  bearing  the 
same  name,  although  dignified  by  many  noble 
churclies  and  public  buildings,  is  nearly  deserted 
from  the  unnealtliiness  of  its  climate  and  the 
terrors  of  llie  Inquisition.  So  great  is  the  fecun- 
rlity  of  the  Roman  church  in  this  settlement,  that 
in  tlie  year  1808  were  found  no  fewer  tiian  2000 
ecclesiastics,  although  llie  whole  extent  of  the 
territory  doeJJ  not  exceed  400  square  miles.  Tlie 
tnule  has  very  much  declined,  and  the  wretched- 
ness of  the  country  pivjents  a  very  strikinir  con- 
trast with  the  English  settlements  in  its  vicinity, 
where  every  luxury  is  to  b?  found.  It  had  for- 
merly a  considerable  manufacture  of  arack,  a 
spirituous  liquor  made  from  toddy,  or  t/»ri,  ex- 
tracted from  the  trunks  of  paira  trees;  but  lliis  is 
now  superseded  by  a  similar  spirit  at  Balavia,  of 
which  rice  and  sugar  are  the  principiU  iugn> 
dients.  The  dialect  that  is  used  here  is  a  bor- 
birous  mixture  of  the  Portuguese,  Caoara,  and 
JMahratu  languages.  This  place  has  been  ren- 
dered ioterfi.ting  to  the  English  reader  by  the 
visit  which  Dr/Buclianan  paid  to  it,  a  full  ac- 
count of  which  is  inserted  in  his  Christian 
Uesearches. 

2-  C614-p4r,  or  Cola-pnor,  according  to  the 
fonaer  division  of  the  pruvince.  wa»  in  the  Scr- 


car  of  Riitbdgh,  and  snbsequeatly  (onaai  a  naO 
independent  state,  composed  of  several  diHrirb 
above  and  below  tlie  mountiins,  but  lo  Mier- 
mingled  with  the  neighbouring  stalei  at  not  lo  be 
easily  discriminated. 

3.  Mortezabad,  a  contraction  of  Mortezartltal, 
is  a  small  hilly  division  of  the  province,  at  a  and 
greater  elevation  above  the  sea  than  the  Cuncaii, 
and  is  traversed  by  the  Krishna,  which  nici  « 
Mahibaliser,  within  the  s^rae  division  of  B^ 
piir.  Among  tlie  most  remarkable  piaoMOf  tu 
province  is  the  hill-fnrt  of  Satarah,  a  MianfJdi 
of  no  small  celebrity  in  the  Mahiata  aaiud^ 
standing  in  lat.  17°  42*  N,  aod  100^.74"  «  H, 
on  the  pinnacle  of  a  lofty  hill,  and  ai:«eMiblt 
only  by  a  narrow  winding  path,  which  admits  no 
more  than  one  person  at  a  lime.  lu  ainii, 
which  signifies  '  seventeen/  answen  lo  i1m  !•• 
puted  number  of  its  towers.  A  wall  of  mM 
rock  encloses  it  on  all  sides  lothe  betgblof  AMf 
or  forty  feet.  Similar  sites  are  found  in  dieflBf- 
rounding  country,  and  ajre  rxxupied  by  fbrtroMi, 
which,  to  a  native  array,  must  lie  neaxijp  tBh 
pregnable.  Kelingah  is  coniidered  as  ataM 
capable  of  baiHing  European  skill  it  reaalirtsty 
defended. 

4.  Ased-nagar  (the  city  of  Lions)  is  aaolkcr 
division  of  this  province.  Its  chief  town  is  Pu- 
dar-pOr,  a  large  well-built  handsome  town,  sod, 
what  is  more  extraonlinary  in  au  Indian  i 
has  several  broad  well-paved  slrefts.  Th« 
kets  are  supplied  with  native  prodactxiBS 
English  manufactures.  The  hanks  of  Ihe 
are  line<l  with  stone  walls,  and  handaodne  Ht^ft^' 
of  steps  lead  down  to  the  water.  The  soil  asooM 
is  fertile,  but  little  cultivated;  the  BnfcwMl 
considering  il  too  sacred  to  be  used  for  tiK  V^ 
holy  purposes  of  producing  fruit  for  mortah. 

5.  Bejapoor,  or  Vijayapura,  tlie  Irapreipabli^ 
The  chief  city,  of  the  same  name  as,  and  femoly 
the  capital  of,  the  province,  has,  by  Eiuou— 
travellers  of  the  last  three  centuries  been  MO^ 
minated  Viziapoor.  The  wall  of  di*  dtf  ms 
twenty  feel  tliick,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  a  s«l 
dimensions,  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock*  tmm 
the  bcrine  of  which  the  curtain  rises  nearly  turn 
feet,  composed  of  huge  stones  stronsiy  ternilwt 
and  frequently  adorned  with  cculpCiiral  fcp^ 
sentaiions  of  lions,  tigers,  kc.  The  towwsvm 
tlank  the  wall  are  numerous  and  of  VMt  iin^ 
occurring  at  intervals  of  100  ykrAt-  TV  ibft  m 
one  of  the  largest  in  tlie  world,  und,  mnmrmi 
by  the  counterscarp  of  the  iumHLoding  dildk,  it 
no  le4S  than  eight  miles  in  liiftiiimin.  aal 
ndorned  with  a  spacious  couitmy  ham  tSO  <i 
200  yards  broad.  Within  the  drtsdel  tscsa  is 
king  s  palace,  the  houaei  of  the  odbili^,  tafidMr 
with  several  large  magaziAas;  and  vnthMS  i» 
walls  were  large  subiiztw»  aHonsrt  w\fk  M/Hk 
palaces. 

The  rock  on  which  the  city  Mood  $utiih^ 
abundance  of  ^tono  for  public  and  priv^ie  bM' 
ings,  and  the  style  of  thirir  arcfastselMae  taitm 
elegance  vruh  solidity.  The  ctty  is  sndl  wmbmI 
and  the  soil  rich:  Iw^  SURM  of  motj,  vA 
other  valuable  articles,  are  ibo  Ibaarf  aMav 
its  ruins.  It  is  said,  in  its  moM 
to  have  contained  984  .OOo  iali«bi|«[A 
1600  moaqu^s. 
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MttBKHis  pieces  of  cannon,  to  the 

^^^M,  H«  to  be  Men  here,  corres- 

■BB  uagnitude  of  the  fort,  of  which 

lu^cst  are  of  the  following  dimcn- 

t.  A  MaUb«r  gun. 

PMt.  lachei. 

Mt  iIm  bceecit 4  5 

bcMdl  to  muzzlt!  .  .  21  5 

of  the  t  ninnions    .     4  7 

;  at  the  tnuoie 4  3 

thebort! t  'J 

»f[un  cart  by  Aurenjrzcbe  to  cominc- 
lh*  ooncjQest  of  Bejiipixtr. 

Pert.  Inch**. 

r  at  the  Wr«ech 4       10| 

U^e  muzzle 4         6 

Ibe  bote 3        4 

.  .  14         I 
rcnce  in  the  middle  ...  13        7 

The  gun  called  Ui'^h-flyer. 

Fact  InchM. 
3i 
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at  the  breach  ...    9 
orer   tlie  smallest 
f  the  moulding     .....     6        0 
of  the  bore 1  1 

£in  It  fixed  on  iu  centre  on  an  iin- 
leoed  in  the  ground,  and  grasping 
in  the  manner  of  a  swivel,  its 
ting  on  a  block  of  wood  supported 
wall,  BO  that  it  cannot  recod.  l-or  the 
this  gun  an  iron  bull  weighing  2646 
Id  be  reriuircd.  The  two  other  gum 
Kted  of  bars  of  iron  liooned  round, 
tijiges,  but  lying  on  blocks  of  wood. 
pro»inr«  alwve  enumerated,  as  Nv 
the  lerntiiry  of  HarjiUXHir  are  of  minor 
and  capablu  of  aflording  but  little 

SUS,  or  Ely  MAS,  a  Jew,  who  prc- 
le  a  magiciun  ;  arid  endeavouring;  to 
'kul  and  Ikiruiibax,  was  roirovulously 
pd,  Acu  liii,  U.--Ii. 
II.V^  or  B.vaii.LA,  in  botany,  a  plant 
in  Spain  for  it.i  ashes,  from  which  tli« 
s  of  miocral  alkaU  are  ubtaiiK'd. 
ftfOJt  plants,  which  in  tlic  early  part  of 
b,  bear  so  sttoiig  a  r^'semblai^ce  to 
that  ibejr  would  dcc<nve  any  hut  the 
rilksl  botanist.  These  four  are,  h«. 
•ome  call  it,  algazul,  soza,  and 
icor.  They  are  all  burnt  to 
Itcd  to  (lifTerent  tues,  being  po»- 
iRreot  quttlitic*.  Some  of  ihc  f»r- 
tnore  or  l<!»»  of  the  tiircc  last  with  llie 
'i  a  romplclc  kuuwle<|{rc  of 
\mv\\  of  iliu  ashes  to  be  atilc 
:  Liuvexy.  Oarilla  ia  sown  afresh 
Iu  fTrcatrnt  haiglit  above  ground  is 
i-j  'nha  nut  a  rost  number 

•  n  are  RubiliTided  into 
rnniing  samphire;  and  altoge- 
m  ^Mrgt  •pnadinj;  bush.    The  color  is 
M  the  pbint  advances  towards  ma- 
color  ffradually  ch.inges  to   a  dull 
its    brown,     (>u;riii  bears    the 
ily  to  burilU,  In>i1i  in  (|iuility  and 
in*  principal  difference  consists  ui 


its  growing  on  a  still  drier  suiter  earth,  conie- 

Juently  it  is  impregnated  with  a  stronger  salt, 
t  does  not  rise  above  two  inches  out  of  the 
ground,  spreading  out  into  bttle  tufts.  Its 
sprigs  are  much  (latter  and  more  pulpy  than  those 
of  barilla,  and  are  still  more  like  samphire.  It 
is  sown  but  once  in  three,  four,  or  five  years, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Soza,  when 
of  the  same  site,  has  the  same  ap^iearance  as 
gaiul,  but  in  time  grows  mucli  larger,  as  its  na- 
tural soil  is  a  strong  salt  marsh,  where  it  is  to  he 
found  in  large  tufts  of  sprigs,  treble  the  siie  of 
barilla,  and  of  a  bright  green  color,  whidi  it  rr 
tains  to  the  lasu  Salicor  has  a  stalk  of  a  deep 
greeo  color,  inclining  to  red,  which  last  becomes 
by  degrees  the  color  of  the  whole  plant.  From 
the  beginning  it  grows  upright,  and  much  resem- 
bles a  bush  of  young  rosemary.  Its  natural 
soil  is  on  tlie  declivities  of  hills  near  the  salt 
marshes,  or  on  the  edges  of  tlie  small  drains  oc 
channels  cut  by  tlie  huMbandmen  for  the  purpose 
of  watering  the  fields  ;  before  it  lias  Aoqiiired  iU 
full  growth,  it  is  very  like  the  barilla  of  those 
seasons  in  which  thw  ground  has  been  dungcii 
before  so»ving.  In  those  years  of  manurinv;,  ba 
rilla,  contrary  to  in  usual  nature,  comes  up  with 
a  tintre  of  red,  and  when  burnt  (alls  far  short  of 
its  wonted  goodness,  being  bitter,  more  impreg- 
nated witli  salt  than  it  should  be,  and  raising  a 
bluiter  if  applied  Cor  a  few  minutes  to  the  tongue. 
Barilla  contains  less  salt  than  the  others;  when 
burnt,  it  runs  into  a  mass  resembling  a  spongy 
stone,  with  a  faint  cast  of  blue.  Gatul,  afier 
burning,  comes  :is  near  barilla  in  its  outward 
appvaxance  as  it  docs  while  growing  in  its  vc- 

Setable  form ;  but,  if  broken,  the  inside  is  of  a 
eeper  and  more  glossy  blue.  Soza  and  salicnr 
are  darker,  and  almost  black  within,  of  a  heavier 
consistence,  with  very  little  or  no  sign  of  srion. 
gini'ss.  All  these  ashes  contain  a  strong  alkali ; 
but  barilla  the  best  and  puri'St,  tliougli  not  to 
the  greatest  quantity.  1 1  pun  this  principle,  it  la 
fittest  for  making  glasa  arid  bleaching  linen ;  the 
others  are  used  in  making  soap.  F.ach  of  them 
would  whit<-n  linen;  bui  all  exce^it  barilla  would 
hum  (t.  A  good  crop  of  Iwrilla  impoverishes 
the  laud  to  such  a  decree,  that  it  cannot  bear 
good  biinlla  a  second  tune,  being  quite  ex- 
hausted. For  tliis  reason  the  richer  fanners 
luy  manure  on  the  ground,  and  let  it  lie  &llow 
for  a  !«eason,  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  sown  nfresh 
Without  any  danger,  »s  the  weeds  that  hare 
spxuog  up  in  the  year  of  rest  have  cuxried  off  all 
the  pcmieioiis  eftots  of  lb*  daog.  A  ptvptf 
•ucoeasion  of  crops  is  tkai  saeurad  by  manvnng 
and  fftlloMinc  the  different  parts  of  the  Cum, 
(■flch  in  tlicir  tuni,  The  poorer  cultivator*  caaaol 
pursue  the  sauie  mMbod  for  want  of  capital ;  and 
are  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  sowing  their 
lands  immediately  afWr  manuring,  which  yields 
(hem  a  profit  }uit  suSicient  to  afford  a  present 
scanty  <<   '  .  though  the  quality  and  prtco 

of  UicK  vit  tnflirig. 

U/iiiiM  s,  ii\uitxi»,  or  BAaioLiA,  in  the 
glass  tiaile.  is  a  sort  of  pot  ashes  imported  from 
Spain,  tufenor  in  goodness  to  those  of  the  Levant, 
ca|l<d  pQlverioa  when  loose,  small,  and  in  pow- 
der, and  r<t«hetta  wben  in  bard  rocky  Inmpa 
Tlitf  frit  made  of  thc«.'  l>ecomca  line  and  cleur 
crystal  glass,  e>i>ecially  thai  from  tlie  rochc'lar,oi. 
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the  poUcnne  in  lumps  ;  but  tlie  barilla  orSpain, 
though  it  1)6  usually  ratter,  yet  makes  not  a  glass 
50  white,  but  usually  inclining  to  a  bluish  color. 
Tbe  method  used  m  making  barilla  is  tbe  same 
as  tliat  followed  in  Britain  in  burning  kelp.  The 

!)laiit  as  soon  as  upa  is  plucked  up  and  laid  in 
leaps,  and  then  set  on  fire.  The  salt  juices  run 
out  below  into  a  hole  made  in  the  pround,  where 
they  run  into  a  vitrified  lump,  which  is  left  about 
a  fortnight  to  cool.     An  acre  may  give  about  a 

tOD. 

BARILI^VRU'S,  an  ancient  ofticer  in  monas- 
teries and  )^at  households,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  casks  and  vessels  of  wine,  &c. 

BAll.IOLS,  a  small  populous  town  of  France, 
in  ilie  department  of  the  Var,  (a  part  of  the  ci- 
devant  province  of  Provence,)  nineteen  miles 
from  lliez. 

BAU-JONAS,  a  Syriac  designation  of  St. 
Peter,  importing  that  he  was  the  son  of  Jonas. 

BARITONO,  in  music,  denotes  a  voice  of 
low  pitch,  between  a  tenor  and  a  base. 

Barium,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Apulia,  on  the  Adriatic;  so  called  from  the 
founders,  who,  being  expelled  from  the  island 
Bara,  built  this  town. 

Barium,  Ute  metallic  basis  of  the  earth  barytes, 
and  so  called  by  it^  discoverer,  Sir  II.  Davy. 
Take  pure  barytes,  make  it  into  a  paste  witlt 
vtrater,  and  put  this  on  a  plate  of  platinum.  Make 
a  cavity  in  the  middle  of  the  barytes,  into  which 
a  globule  of  mercury  is  to  be  placed.  Touch 
the  globule  with  the  negative  wire,  and  the  pla- 
tinum with  the  positive  wire  of  a  voltaic  battery 
of  about  100  pairs  of  plates  in  good  action.  In  a 
short  time  an  amalgam  will  bt  formed,  consisting 
of  mercury  and  barium.  This  amal(jani  must  be 
introduced  into  a  litde  bent  tube,  made  of  glass 
free  from  lead,  snicd  at  one  end,  which  being 
filled  with  tlie  vapor  of  naphtha,  is  then  to  be 
hermetically  sealed  at  tlie  other  end.  Heat  must 
be  applied  to  the  recurved  end  oftlie  tube,  where 
the  amalgam  lies.  The  mercury  will  distil  over, 
while  the  barium  will  remain. 

•  This  metal,'  says  Dr.  Ure,  *  is  of  a  dark  gray 
color,  with  a  lustre  inferior  to  thnt  of  cast-iron. 
It  is  fusible  at  a  red  heat.  Its  densiiy  is  supe- 
rior to  that  of  sulphuric  acid ;  for,  though  sur- 
rounded with  globules  of  gas,  it  sinks  immediately 
in  that  liquid.  When  exposed  to  air  it  instantly 
becomes  covered  with  a  crust  of  barytes ;  and 
when  gently  heated  in  air,  bums  with  a  deep  red 
light-  It  effervesces  violently  in  Mrator,  convert- 
ing tliis  liquid  into  a  solution  of  barytes.*  Sir  II. 
Davy  thinks  it  probable  that  barium  may  be 
procured  by  chemical  as  well  as  electrical  dec"om- 
position.  When  chloride  of  barium,  or  even 
the  dry  earth,  ignited  to  whiteness,  is  exposed  to 
the  vapor  of  potassium,  a  dark  gray  substance  is 
found  diffusea  through  the  barytes  or  the  chlonde, 
not  volatile,  which  efji-rvesces  copiously  in  water, 
;uid  possesses  a  loetallic  appearance,  which  dis- 
appeai>  in  the  air.  The  potassium,  by  bt-ing  thus 
transmilled,  is  converte<l  into  potju'ih.  from  in- 
direct expf^riinents  Sir  II.  Davy  was  inclined  to 
consider  barytes  as  composed  oV  89-7  banum  -f- 
lU-3  oxygen  —  100.  Tliis  would  make  the 
prime  equivalent  of  barium  8*7,  and  that  of  ba- 
•>tc«  9-7,  comjmml  to  that  of  oxygCD  I'O ;  a 


determination  nearly  exact.     Dr  ChrVt < 
bridge,  by  exposing  dry  ntirai'  •<nell^^ 

coal,  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  yitrnj' 

genflame,ob5orved'mclallic-li  ■  ■>  >;tii' 

midst  of  the  boiling  fluid,  au  !  m  «ii 

found  to  be  studded  over  with  innumeraniegioboirt 
of  the  most  bnlUant  lustre  and  whiteoas.  On  let- 
ting these  globules  fell  from  the  cbatTOdMo 
water,  hydrogen  was  evolved  in  a  coolinud 
stream.  When  the  globules  are  pit 
naphtha,  they  retain  their  brilliancy 
days.  Barium  combines  with  oxygptt 
proportions,  forming,  1st.  barytes,  and 
deutoxide  of  barium.     See  BaKytcv 

BAR'K,  r.  &  w.  "\      These  have  the  satnenn- 

Bar'kbarxd,         fgio  wit))  the  word  J  hv^ 

Bar'ry,  ike.        The     root    fna 

Bar'ker.  3  which    they    are    denfd 

conveys  the  idea  of  security  and  defence.   Sa 

Bar.    The  defence  of  a  tree  is  iu  *orjt    Ilil 

that  which  protects  it  from  the  weather.    How 

the  application  of  the  term  to  the  rind  or  out- 

side  covering  of  the  trees.     To  bark,  is  ued  n 

opposite  senses.     It  signifies  either  to  athp  «C 

or  to  cover,  as  with  bark. 

And  u  in  winter  leaves  bee  bir^t, 
Rch  after  other  til  lives  be  ban. 
So  that  there  nis  b«t  barh*  and  bnanek  ] 
(^aueer,  Trvilitt  mU  ' 
In  a  walnntr.  withont  ys  •  hytet  b^rkt. 
And  often  (>at  tiler  harke,  he  ^c  thai]  ««c)1 
Yt  a  cumat  of  cotnforL  Pien  Fl^^ 

Thy  pnlue  then  did  Jeiipi 
The  rougfai'it  berry  on  the  nidett  hedge  ; 
Yea,  like  the  ttag,  yeUea  mow  the  pajtnrt  dbMM 
Tbe  barbs  of  treec,  thou  broVAd. 

ShaJupean.  Amlcmg  mad  (9^ 
So  doth  the  woodbine  ihn  swcrt  lniiicjwicih; 
Gently  entwiit ;  the  female  ivy  m 
Enriugt  the  barhj/  Angers  of  the  elm. 

Id.  Midmmmtw'9  N"^  D* 
What  cmftsman  art  thou,  Mid  th«  kutft 

I  pray  thrc  tell  me  trowe, 
I  am  a  barker,  sir,  Ly  my  trade  ^ 

Now  tell  toe  what  art  thoat 
Edward  tV.  and  Tanntr  0/  Tom 
The  cauae  ia.  for  that  tre<-t  laat  mc««rdiiv  *•  ^ 
atrength  of  their  amp  and  Juicr  ;  brtnx  vrll  ibsJ^ 
by  their  b«rh  agBinM  the  injurir»  of  iht-  ait. 
Baenn'$  *V< 
Pcrhapa  tome  cold  buxk  ia  he/  ImiIiuh 
Or  'gainst  the  bnrb  of  tome  beoa^  dm* 
Leans  her  unpUlow'd  bead  fraoghi  with  m4  ( 

The  slant  Ughmiag,  whose  thwart  Ambc  ^hr^  < 
Kindles  (he  f;utnmy  bark  of  &r  or  puM, 
And  sends  a  coiufcirtabte  heat  from  far* 
Which  might  supply  (he  sua. 

ru  carve  thy  name  oa  fcarfttof  1 
With  true  love  kbOla  aad  Saimilwa, 
That  ahatl  infuse  eternal  spriaif 
And  everlaatini  flooriabiitg. 
For  oft  engendered  by  iIm  luwjr  aonh. 
Myriads  on  myriads,  inieet  aiiuiaa  waip 
Keen  in  (he  poiaou'd  bncat,  and  WMiafal  Mi 
Through  bnda  and  ftarA  i&ia  th«  blaakcaci  CMt* 
Tlieir  eafcr  way.  TW 

Wai^d'riag  in  t^  dui. 
PLysiciaaa  fur  the  ti««  b»v«  iovad  tbe  imL 

The  Bcvcrcai  pcnaltira  oaglt  to  be  put 
any  Utt  thai  ia  not  felled. 
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t  after  they  are  harM  and  «ui  into 
iblad  down  from  the  moaDtahis  into  (lie 
^  Aildinm. 

I  tod  tork-hared  troe*  may  be  pretort'eil 
(Up  a  ahoot  from  tbc  foot,  or  Im-Iow  iht* 
icnttiiif;  the  body  of  the  irpe  sloping  nff 
beabuoi.and  it  will  heal,  aaiLbc  covertrd 
Stttrlimer. 
Ion  of  Monomotapa,  Uiey  have  a  uie- 
^lawaitiu  e^jaallywhimiical  and  unccr- 
kaesa  for  the  plaiatiiT  chew*  the  bark  of 
I  «ith  an  emetic  quality  ;  which,  being 
Eticated,  i«  then  infiiaed  in  water,  which 
bfendaut  to  drink. 

Blaclutnite't  Cnmmmtaria, 

Ie  n.  )  Derived  from  the  same  ' 
S  word  as  the  preceding.  Its 
It  t«  to  gosrd  and  defend.  Thus 
k  dog  is  his  own  defence  and  ours. 
i  danger,  expresses  anger,  and  ex- 
To  hark,  therefore,  is  to  make  a 
lo  anoov  others,  or  to  protect  our- 

W  Tcngfance  on  the  athes  eold, 
tm,  to  bark  at  aleepiof  fame. 
f  I^NmMr'*  J-'iierut  Queene. 

I      Ymt  dan  patronage 
Vna  harking  ol  your  aaocy  tongue 
ny  lord.  ShaMipenre. 

8ml  before  my  time 
Iratbinf  world,  tcarce  half  made  ap, 
I  lamely  and  onfashiuiiably, 
IbtA  at  me.  Id.     Richard  NT. 

Itor  dogs  hark  no  ?  be  there  beam  i'  th' 
'  Id.  Merry  Wnfj  of  WttuUor. 

"he  don«  more  than  a  base  car?  barked 
viae  ?  had  a  fool  or  two  to  spit  in  hia 
i  ihcy  are  rather  enemies  nf  my  fanirt 
p  barker*.  Den  Jvatm. 

f  mill,  driv'D  by  her  flowing  ((all, 
Itand,  but  chide,  rail,  bark,  aad  bawl, 
I  word  could  find,  hrrtoDpue  engroas'd 
tfl.  Flnchrr't  PurpU  lAmd. 

vwfe  age  and  sltcn^   miire  &crccn''.u 

^  in  a  dark  and  deaart  wood, 

|d  guile  poor  paakrn^prs  to  «lay. 

I0«sh  hti  harking  stooiarb  stay. 

ir  wretched  blood  hia  fiery  thirst  allay. 

r  td. 

It  I  hare  oft  beard 

C  '    fhe  grace*  three, 

k  I  Naikdcs, 

u  J  ■»  and  baleful  drugs, 

■tiag  would  taie  the  priaon'd  (oul, 
Elyaiuin  \  Scylla  wept, 
}inrleit»g  wavn  intn  attention, 
rybdia  murmar'd  soft  applause, 

)  The  harks  are  all  nf  n  funiily  : 
Llfof  tlieif  great  pront-iiUor,  see  lo 
lMh«aya  Tookc,  t*  a  siout  vr-ss«-l,  in 
PBIbat  hargt  is  a  strong;  \wM,  iin- 
lud  tlefnice.  The  worrl,  hovifviT, 
f9iY%  Cfiittry  this  its  primary  meiuiing. 
)f  1  indiscriminately  to  small 

k'  r   for  commerce  or  plea- 

vkb  drradful  atorme  long  toat, 
M  all  l»er  oaaatM  and  her  grottod-lioli}, 
kaibow,  lUM'ty  ««  bf  lo«t, 
•  iabrr  tar**  dotb  ware  behold. 
M  hncovn^nld. 


And  I,  in  *uch  a  defp^ratts  hay  cf  drath. 
Like  a  poor  bark,  of  sails  and  tackling  reft, 
Riuh  all  to  piecea  on  thy  rocky  i>o«om, 

Shuhifteart. 
The  dvke  of  Parma  most  hav4«  flown,  if  be  would 
h:ivc  Come  inui  England :    for  he  could  neither  get 
bark  nor  mariner  to  put  to  sea. 

Bacon,  (in  the  War  with  Spain. 
O  loy  soul's  joy  : 
If  after  every  temp«*t  come  such  ralms. 
May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken 'd  death! 
And  let  the  labouring  AorA  climb  hills  uf  M-as, 
Olympos-high  ;  and  dock  again  as  low 
At  hell's  from  heaven!  If  it  were  now  to  diC| 
HTwcre  now  to  be  most  happy  ;  for,  I  fear. 
My  soul  hath  her  content  «o  absolute. 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  thia 
Succeed*  in  unknown  fate.  /^ 

Whilst  I,  in  vale  of  tears,  at  anchor  rida 
Where  winds  of  earthly  thonghta  my  aaila  miaguide, 
liarboLir  my  tlcshly  bark  safe  in  thy  wounded  aide. 

Fletcher't  Pwrple  Iihmd. 
Some  have  the  boots  of  their  own  life  to  guide. 

Some  of  whole  families  do«  row  the  barge. 
Some  govern  ptity  townships  too,  beside 

(To   those   rompar'd   which   of  small  bmrket  havo 
charge) 
Some  otlien  ruli  great  pmvineea,  aad  they 

Ri'ftcmblc  captains  of  huge  Argosiea ; 
Bui  when  of  kin^dotnc*  any  gayne  the  sway, 

T<i  gonemls  of  flreta  we  liken  iheae.    GeOryt  IVither, 
\V1ieu  they  come  near  the  ahore  the  barkfvttn  leap 
out  of  the  barkt  into  the  sea  to  keep  the  bmrke  right, 
that  she  cast  not  thwart  the  ahore. 

Hacttui/t.     Yoyaga,  ^, 
It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark 
Built  in  th'  eclipse,  and  rigg'd  with  curses  dark. 
That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine.  MMo^ 
Who  lo  a  woman  truats  his  peace  of  mind. 
Trust*  a  frail  AarJk  with  a  tempestuous  wind. 

fTranetAa. 
LikA  a  flag  floating  when  the  bark't  ingulph'd. 
It  floats  a  moment,  and  is  seen  no  more  ^ 
One  Caesar  lives,  a  thousand  are  forgou       Vnny. 
Ill  fares  the  bark  with  trembling  wrctrbcs  charg'd 
That  toss'd  amid  the  floating  fragments,  moors 
ileneatli  the  shelu^r  of  an  icy  isle 
\Vhile  night  o'erwbelms  the  aea,  and  horror  look* 
More  horrible.  Tkummm, 

My  sole  reaourses  in  the  path  I  trod 
Were    these — my    bark — uiy    sword — loy   love — injr 

God' 
The  lasl  I  left  in  youth — be  leaves  me  now — 
And  man  but  works  hia  will  to  lay  me  low. 

Byraik'i  Ccnatr. 

Bark,  in  the  anatomy  of  plants,  is  that  e\te- 
nor  ct>at  of  trees,  corresponding  to  the  skin  of  an 
animal.  For  its  orgamsation,  &c.  see  Btrraxr. 
As  animr.is  are  fiimished  with  a  pinniculus  adi- 
posus,  usually  replet«  with  fat,  winch  invests  and 
covers  all  the  tleshy  ports,  aod  icreens  them  from 
♦•xtftrtuil  cold ;  phtntf  vet  encompassed  witli  a 
bjrk  renlete  with  fatty  juices,  by  means  whereof 
the  coltl  is  kept  out,  and  in  u  inter  the  spiculK 
of  ioe  prevented  from  tixin);  ami  freeting  tlie 
juices  in  the  vessels :  whence  it  is  that  somti  sort 
of  trees  remain  ever-green  all  the  yeur  round,  tiit'ir 
barks  ronlairting  more  oil  than  can  be  spent  and 
exhaled  by  the  i^nn,  &c.  The  bark  has  lU  pecit« 
luir  diseases,  and  is  infested  witit  insects  pecu- 
liar to  it.  It  appejtni  from  Hva  experimenti  of 
Uuflbn,  that  wees  »trtppcd  of  their  bark  the  whola 
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len<;th  of  their  stems  die  in  about  three  or  four 
years.  But  it  i%  very  remarkable,  Uiat  trees  thus 
slripfwd  in  the  time  of  the  sap,  and  suffered  to 
die,  atTord  timber  heftvier,  more  uniformly  dense, 
stronger,  and  fitter  for  lervice,  tlj;in  if  the  tretjs 
had  been  cut  down  in  their  healtliy  state.  Sorae- 
iliing  nf  this  nature  was  observed  by  Vitruvius 
and  Evelyn.  The  ancients  wrote  their  books  on 
bark.,  especially  of  the  ash  and  lime  tree,  not  on 
ttie  exterior,  but  on  the  inner  and  finer  bark 
CHlled  philyn  ;  and  this  custom  is  yet  frequent 
iti  the  east.  Many  kinds  of  bark  are  used  in  llie 
arts.  Some  in  agriculture  and  in  tanning  Jea- 
t her,  as  the  oak  bark;  some  in  physic,  as  tl>e 
Jesuit's  5tc.  others  in  dyeing,  as  the  bark  of, 
alder  and  walnut  trees;  others  in  spicery,  a» cin- 
namon, mace,  cassia  li^iea,  &c. ;  and  others  for 
divera  uses,  as  the  bark  of  the  cork  tree,  Sec.  In 
the  East  Indies  they  prepare  the  bark  of  a  cer- 
tain tree  so  as  to  .spin  like  hemp.  After  it  has 
been  beaten  and  steeped  in  water,  they  extract 
long  threads  from  it,  which  are  somethinij  Ije- 
tween  silk  and  common  thread ;  being  neither 
so  soft  nor  so  glossy  as  silk,  nor  so  rough  and 
hard  as  hemp.  Tliey  mix  silk  with  it  in  some 
stuffs,  and  these  are  called  millaes,  and  cherque- 
molles.  Tlie  Japanese  make  paper  of  the  bark 
of  a  species  of  mulberry  tree.  See  Morus.  In 
tlie  island  of  Otaheite,  the  natives  make  their 
clotli,  which  is  of  three  kinds,  of  the  baii.  of 
different  trees ;  the  paper-mulberry  above  men- 
tioned, the  bread-fruit  tree,  and  tlie  cocoa-tree. 
That  made  of  the  mulberry  is  tlie  finest  and 
whitest,  and  woni  chiefly  by  ilie  principal  peo- 
ple. Of  the  bark,  too,  of  a  tree  which  they  call 
j)oerou,  the  hibbcus  tiliaceus  of  Linnn^us,  they 
manufacture  excellent  matting;  a  coarse  sort 
which  serves  them  to  sleep  upon,  and  a  finer  to 
wear  in  wet  weather.  Of  the  same  bark  they 
also  make  rote's  and  lines,  from  the  thickness  of 
an  inch  to  the  size  of  a  small  packthread. 

Bark,  Jesuit's,  or  Hauk  by  way  of  eminence, 
quinquina,  or  cinchona.     See  CiNcnoKA. 

B.inK,  Indiak,  Thuris  cortex,  a  medicinal 
liurk,  brou;r)it  from  the  East,  roUcil  up  like  ciii- 
iiamon ;  of  a  rusty  color,  a  warm  aromatic  bitter 
taste,  and  ple.asant  smell ;  sometimes  used  in  fu- 
migation as^ainst  fits  of  the  mother. 

Bark,  in  nuvi^tion,  is  a  neaenil  name  ijiven 
to  small  ships ;  il  is  however  sometimes  peculiar- 
ly appropriated  to  those  which  carr^  three  mari- 
ners, who  are  traiiKr<l  up  in  the  coal  trade.  Some 
apply  this  distinction  to  a  broad  stemed  ship, 
which  carries  no  ornamental  figure  on  the  stem 
or  prow. 

Bark,  Loxc,  is  a  small  vessel  without  deck, 
and  longer  and  lower  than  the  common  barks, 
beins:  sliarp  before,  and  commonly  poins;  both 
with  sails  and  oars.  It  is  built  after  the  manner 
of  a  sloop,  and  in  many  places  b  called  a  double 
sloop. 

Bakk,  Water,  a  little  vessel  used  in  Holland 
for  tJic  carriage  of  fresh  water  to  i)lac«»  where  it 
is  wanting,  as  well  as  for  the  fetching  sea-water 
to  make  salt  of.  Water  barks  hiive  a  deck,  and 
arc  tilled  with  water  up  to  the  deck. 

Bark  Bed,  in  gartlenint;,  is  tliat  sort  of  hot- 
bed which  is  either  vvliully  or  principiilly  ron- 
•tituted  of  tanner'i  bark.   This  bed,  from  its  pns 


8ervin<r  the  most  uniform  and  regular  ilcipeaor 
heat,  is  found  by  much  the  most  useful  u  ttc 
propagation  ami  culture  of  all  kinds  of  late 
exotic  plants  tliai  are  brou^t  from  wtn  ^ 
mates,  and  which  stand  ia  need  of  tkt  oontiMtl 
assistance  of  artificial  heat  i"  '.'>''  •■'—  M  i^ 
world.     Bed.'i  of  thu  nature,  ^^ 

in  the  management  of  them,  arL  : ;;.-....;.^ 

to  suppprt  a  pretty  uniform  and  n-cularinnpe 
rature  for  a  conaidettible  length  of  time.  TWj 
are  generally  erojiloyed  in  hot-houses,  \tai 
formed   in   pits  or  cavities  constnit-tfd   fnr  th 

Eurpose,    fre<|uently   the   whole    1-^' 
ouse,  six  or  seven  feet  in  width, 
depth,  beiuR  enclosed  hj  means  of  brick-fion. 
See  Barb.  Pit. 

In  these  beds  the  pots  of  tender  exoliaw 
plunged  and  sup[>orted  ;  while  they  at  the  mm 
time  afford  the  nouses  or  stoves  licgree*  of  Im 
that  may  be  proper  for  tlic  growth  and  suppOR 
of  other  plants  tliat  dn  not  require  to  be  pluqpi 
into  the  beds.  Bark  hot-beds  are  likewise  oec^ 
sionally  formed  in  pits,  constructed  for  thcmbtlbt 
open  ground,  »e]Mmtely  and  "nnn  Uic 

hot-house.     These  arc  walled  i  .  Wrwi*. 

chietly  above  the  surface  of  tlie  i^Touud,  havuiga 
frame  or  coping  of  wood  U{«on  tii*.-  top.  oo  whids 
glass  lights  are  fixed  so  as  to  slide  with  ChoLi^. 
See  Bark  Pit. 

Beds  formed  of  bark  are  al.so  emptoyod  wilift 
success  in  various  sorts  of  early  prouuctiooti 
early  strawberries,  melons,  peas,  Ffeocb 
&c.,   and,  by  the  regular    and    modents  baft 
they  afford,  uiey  mostly  bring  them  (bmwdiaA* 
greatest  perfection.    'They  ore  lik»>wiM  mdfe  mm 
of  in  forcing;  different  soru  of  curians  flown, 
of  the  bulbous,  tuberou^  and  tibrous- rooted  kio4«. 
into    early   bloom — as    hyacintlis,   dwarf-tidqHV 
narcissus,    jonquils,    anemonies,    nonticalMi^ 
pinks,  &c.  also  many  Howeriag   ptantl  of  Ar 
small  shrubby  kind,  as  roses,  hyjicncuiiia,  kt. 
Bark  bed.s  are  also  employinl  with  great  «()*» 
lage  in  forcmg  frames  fur  the   purpose  of  p** 
ducing  early   fruit  of  the  apricot,  fmek,  ai 
grape  kmds.    See  FoRciJio  VaAMU  aad  U» 

WaL15. 

Hot-beds  constituted  of  bark,  from  the  ^ 
and  regular  manner  in  whidi  the  hiat  ii  • 
comraou  evolved,  ar-  "••'  -"•  ii-»v.i-,  uthflrtf 
duujj,  to  injure  lh>  i^iitun;  ik^ 

arc  therefore  to  be  i  thr  norf  •■ 

portant  purposes  of  forcinp,  whm:  the  ouNn^ 
can  be  ootaincd-  The  he:»t  of  ihi  m  may  W  |» 
petuatcd  for  n  great  length  of  '  :  •" 

course  occasionnlly  to  rtie  pr  ■  i    . " 

turning  thrm  over,  lulding  tu  <<u>  U  uptoiai 
about  a  Lliird  port  of  now  tan  or  li«xk.  Thrl«b 
arc,  liowever,  to  be  wholly,  or  m  great  |iriV^ 
newed  every  autunin  anil  vpruiiz. 

Bark  Mili,  u  mill  .  -  •  '  '  -  -S-;^ 
pose  of  griuding  and  \n  •  * 

tor  the  use  of  the  ti'in' i  .>■  :^-- 

other  mills,  are  work  I  ,.,.  mm,,  I  i  ,u  .■•  • 
horses,  ut  other?  by  "  j'' r,  r  .1  i.  ■■. 

by  stoara.  SeverJ  of  tli- 
in  different  volumes  of  ih*^ 
Manufactures,  and  an  tnu' 
Mech.-uucs,  voL  u.  Mr  < 
chiiipi^  for  tilts  pun 


•  tiicL  tM-  latk 
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July  1805)  is  thus  described,  as  liclow, 
o.  3,  of  Uif  lUtroapeet  of  Arts  ami  Manu- 
lures.  It  may  be  worked  by  horses,  or  in  any 
Ihe  anal  ways.  A  lai^e  horizontal  face-wheel 
p*  aotioo  to  a  horixootal  tumbling  shaft, 
pch  unit«»  with  the  f;:ud|^eon  of  a  large  nig- 
llel :  two  other  cylinders  arc  posited  horizon- 
with  fcspect  to  thia  n^^-barrel,  one  on  each 
;  one  of  tbeae  is  a  >inaU«r  rag-barrel,  the 
V  a  spike-foller.  A  niod«nite^ixed  wheel 
cod  of  the  larger  raf^-barrel  has  its  teeth  to 
into  the  Icava  of  a  pinion  on  the  end  of  the 
nriler,  thus  communicating  motion  to  that 
■ad  to  a  large  fly-w)ieel  turning  on  tlie 
axis:  two  or  three  other  smaller  wheels 

ElA  ptnians  ooammiicate  motion  from  the  larger 
I IM  snaller  barrel,  and  in  auch  manner  that 
p  lattrr  has  a  considerably  less  velocity  than  the 
pour,  and  turns  tlie  contrary  way.  A  hori- 
hoUow  frame  contains  the  barrels  and 
tiler,  and  the  bottom  pbte  of  this  is 
e  by  means  of  screws,  so  as  to  be  ca}vible 
rfldjaMiaDt,  and  placed  at  a  suitable  distance 
wm  tm  ng-barrel,  to  act  as  a  grindin{;-plate. 
No  Knws,  whose  heads  are  at  otie  end  of 
iafeiK,  innre  to  place  tiie  smaller  rag-barrel 
itimmnient  distance  from  the  larger.  This 
■pbintlbas  alwut  twenty  idwi  of  plates  with 
Mt  indcalalion.s  turning  downwards,  while  the 
MioBi  of  the  smaller  barrel  project  up- 
t  M  that  this  latter  barrel  gathers  the  barV 
i>^  H  6ut,  while  the  larger  one  tears  it  to 
>;  tad  tlic  spike-roller  on  the  other  side  of 
^ttffnt  barrel  keeps  it  clean.  A  sloping 
CMivtysUie  lorn  bark  from  the  grinding- 
to  m  inclining  cylinder,  posited  like  the 
^faim  tn  dressing  machines  for  flour-mills: 
watai  of  this  cylinder  are  of  two  different 
iiWi  respect  to  fineness,  the  coarsest  being 
■M ;  and  beneath  it  two  bins  are  placed, 
»  to  receive  die  6ner  dust,  tlie  otner  the 
**r  or  hand<dust  from  the  cylinder;  and 
**i  i»  tkeae  irtands  a  basket  to  receive  the  torn 
^  «•  ft  passes  through  the  cylinder. 
•*■«  Prr,  a  pit  or  cmty  of  a  long,  square,  or 
■»  fcrm,  a  yard  or  more  in  depth,  appertain- 
Nr^tlMC-hiOufte  or  stove,  8cc.  and  being  formed 
"•■fly,  or  detached  externally,  in  which  to 
*b  tSB  or  bark  hot-beds,  commonly  called 
"kbids.  Th«  dimi-nsions  arc  four,  five,  or 
^fevt  ia  width,  or  more,  having  length  in  pro- 
••«•  lo  that  of  the  hot-house,  &c.,  and  when 
^•iMltad  I  15  may  l>e  required.     In 

■MllHlds  rmed  by  a  low  surround- 

ItwA  <ra'  )-ftnl  in  height  in  the  in- 

Wpte,ai  ".emal  ones  three  or  fotir 

k  h  ftont.  ►"•■■»-  in  tlic  back  wall. 

^dillb't  r  I,'  indispensably  ne- 

fciy,  wIht  „.    intended,  lo  make 

m4»  tA,  '    loose  nature  of  the  Ian 

laotadsii  '  •  t'omicd  into  compact  rt?- 

witbont  the  aid  of  such  kinds  of  en- 
to  oonftiie  it  close  together  within  the 
•re  requisite  in  the  fortnation  of  the 

are  mcessary  lor  various  purposes, 

es  or  stoves,  and  occasionally  in 

IbC.      And  detncbod   Inrk  pits, 

dw  bot-hoase,  are  likewise  very 


useful  in  all  extensive  ganlens  on  nviny  occa- 
siorw,  being  of  great  service  in  the  culture  of 
many  sorts  of  tender  exotics,  and  in  raising  va- 
rious kinds  under  different  methods  of  propaga- 
tion, as  well  as  for  raising  and  nursing  those  of 
similar  kinds  in  their  young  and  lender  growtli ; 
also  occasionally  for  forcing  and  raising  early 
productions  of  several  sorts  of  hardy  plants  in 
the  greatest  perfection. 

Hot-houses,  or  stoves  of  the  common  width, 
have  in  general  only  one  pit,  extending  k-ogth- 
ways  of  them,  as  described  above ;  but,  if  they  are 
of  considerable  extent  in  length,  the  pit  is  some- 
times divided  in  the  middle  by  an  intervening 
|iassage,  to  render  it  more  convenient  in  per- 
forming tlie  necL-ssJiry  culture  of  the  plants. 
Some  hot-houses,  however,  of  very  great  widths 
hare  two  internal  bark  \  its  ranging  parallel 
lengthways,  with  an  alley  or  passage  extending 
between  them,  which  renders  tliera  more  commo- 
dious in  giving  the  requisite  culture  to  the  planL» 
that  are  plunged  in  the  beds,  than  if  the  whole 
was  in  one  extremely  wide  pit,  in  which  it  would 
often  be  very  inconvenient  to  come  at  the  plants 
placed  towards  the  middle  of  them ;  so  that  two 
parallel  pits,  four  or  five  foet  wide  each,  become 
more  eligible  than  one  of  eight  or  ten  feel,  and, 
by  having  an  intervening  passag?,  give  a  larger 
scope,  and  afford  a  b^^tter  current  of  air,  for  the 
growtli  of  the  plants  in  the  beds,  as  well  as  ad- 
mit of  viewing  them  lo  greater  advantage  and 
efiect. 

Detached  bark  pits  should  always  be  erected 
in  warm  dry  situations,  in  a  southerly  aspect, 
and  be  constantly  ranged  lengthways  in  the  di- 
rection of  east  and  west,  or  nearly  so,  in  order 
to  have  the  whole  front  incline  fully  to  il«e  south 
sun,  in  a  iloping  manner,  on  which  to  place  the 
glasses  in  the  same  position,  being  generally  sta- 
tioned either  contiguous  to  the  hot-lioust:  or 
stove,  but  at  a  proper  distance  in  front  of  it,  as 
the  situation  and  convenience  of  the  place  may 
admit;  or  they  may  be  erected  at  one  or  at  both 
ends,  extending  in  a  line  with  it  but  separated 
by  a  passage  between  them.  But  detached  bark 
pits  are  sometimes  formed  with  ridged  tops,  like 
the  roofs  of  houses,  the  glasses  sloping  to  both 
sides,  being  ranged  lengthways  north  and  south, 
in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  sun  equally  oa 
botli  sides,  and  u^ed  for  the  same  p<irpos«5  as 
the  others ;  though  the  common  south-fronting 
pits,  extending  east  and  west,  are  more  generally 
adopted,  being  less  expensive  in  glass-work,  Btc. 
and,  in  general,  more  convenient  for  different 
purjMJses  of  the  forcing  kind,  Tliey  should  be 
constructed  with  walls  of  brick-work,  forming 
the  upright  sides  and  ends  nine  inches  lluck ; 
and  wnere  fire-flues  are  intended,  the  buck  wall 
should  be  of  a  proper  thickness  from  the  bottom 
to  admit  of  having  flues  in  the  upper  ports,  a 
fire-place  being  contrived  externally  at  the 
bottom  at  one  end;  or,  in  coii^nlerably  ex- 
tended piw  a  double  fire-place  may  l)c  formed 
in  the  middle,  beliind,  or  one  at  e;u;'i  end,  either 
endways  or  in  the  b;ick  part,  as  may  be  thought 
the  most  convenient.  Some  detacncd  pits  are 
formed  of  wood-work  only,  by  means  u1  post 
and  planking,  serving  for  particular  occasioiis, 
where  no  firv  heal  is  required,  ai  flues  for  that 
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purpose  cannot  he  admitleil  in  such  kinds  of 
piU  ;  where  additional  hcM  is  occasionally  ne- 
cessary in  such  pits,  it  is  effected  by  applying  a 
strong  lining  of  hot  duni;  to  tlie  oulsides;  by 
which  a  good  constant  heat  may  be  supported. 
In  these  bark  pits  sometimes  the  younger  pine- 
apple plants  are  deposited  and  nurseid  for  the 
first  year;  they  arc  likewise  occasionally  used 
for  the  purooses  of  propas^ating,  raising;,  and 
nursing  tender  plaiits  in  spring  and  summer,  Sec. 
also  for  forcing  early  esculent  crops,  flowers,  &c. 

The  principal  detached  bark  pits  should,  how- 
ever, be  formed  witli  bnck-work,  walls;  as  being 
the  most  efl'ectual  for  general  use,  and  of  the 
greatest  duration. 

BARKARY,  a  tan-house,  or  place  to  keep 
bark  in,  for  tanners. 

BARK-BINDING,  a  distemper  incident  to 
trees ;  cured  by  slitting  tlie  bark,  or  cutting  along 
the  grain. 

BARK-GALLING,  is  when  tlie  trees  are 
galled  with  thom5,  inc.  It  is  cured  by  binding 
clay  on  the  galled  places. 

BARHilAM  (Dr.  John),  a  learned  divine  and 
antiquary,  bom  at  Exeter  about  1572,  and  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  He  possessed  successively  se- 
veral prefenuents,  and  died  at  Bocking  in  E&sex, 
of  winch  he  was  rector  and  dean,  1642.  He 
was  an  accomplished  iicholar,  and  an  exact  his- 
torian. He  had  an  excellent  coHection  of  coins 
and  medals,  which  he  gave  to  archbishop  Laud, 
and  which  Laud  afterwards  left  to  the  university 
of  Oxford.  Speed  acknowledges  the  assistance 
he  had  from  Barkhnm,  whom  he  styles  *  a  gen- 
tleman, composed  of  learnin'.j,  virtue,  and  cour- 
tesy." The '  Annals '  of  John  and  Henry  II.  are 
reckoned  to  be  chietly  of  his  writing.  He  had 
also  the  principal  hand  in  '  Cuillim's  Display  of 
Heraldry,'  1610,  fol. 

Barkam-sted.     See  BcRKnAMsiCAD. 

BARKING  OF  Trees,  the  peeling  off  the 
rind  or  bark.  Tliis  must  bo  done,  in  our  climate, 
in  tlie  month  of  May,  because  at  that  lime  the 
eap  separates  the  bark  from  the  wood.  Ii  wouhi 
be  very  difhcuU  to  perform  it  at  any  oUier  time  of 
the  year,  unless  the  sfason  was  extremely  wet 
and  rainy ;  for  heat  and  dryness  are  a  very  great 
hindrance  to  it. 

Barking,  a  town  of  Essex,  on  the  river 
Roding,  near  the  Thames,  chiefly  inhabited  by 
fishermen.  It  once  had  a  large  monastery.  The 
Danes  destroyed  llie  to\*n  in  870,  but  it  was  re- 
built soon  after  the  coronation  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  The  soil  of  the  vicinity  is  remark- 
ably ricli,  but  the  air  is  miheallhy.  (.Joods  are 
brought  up  from  tlie  Thames  in  vessels  to  its 
quay.  It  is  seven  niiles  from  London,  has  a 
fair  tktobiT  22d,  and  a  market  on  Saturday. 

HAUKSDALE  (Clement),  a  learned  wnter, 
born  at  Wjnchcoinbe,  in  (jloucfstershire.  in 
1609.  He  received  llie  first  part  of  his  educa- 
tion at  Abingdon-school,  and  afterwards  went 
to  Oxford,  H(;  bicainc  master  of  the  grammar- 
school  at  Herefonl;  but  v^hen  the  rebels  took 
that  city,  he  removed  to  Hawling,  in  (Jlouces- 
tt-rshire,  and  oj>ened  a  school  there.  At  the  Ke- 
stonilion  he  was  presented  to  tlie  hvingof  Naun- 
\uu,  and  died  tl>cre  in  lti87  His  writings  are, 
1-  Moiiuineata  Lilcraria:    sive  ubitus   ElogLi 


Ductorum  viromm,  ex  Histnrib  J.A*'  _ 
4to.  2.  Nympha  Libethtis,  or  the  Cotfwi*! 
Muse,  8to.  1B51.  3.  Life  of  Hugo  Gnlrat, 
12mo.  1652.  4.  Memorials  of  Wortliy  Ptnom, 
12mo.  1t>Cl ;  and  other  tracts.  He  tiso  pub- 
lished several  sermons. 

BARKWAY,  a  town  of  Hertfordshire,  on  Ae 
great  road  from  London  to  York;  three  ituiks 
from  Royston.  eighteen  from  Cambridse,  and 
thirty-five  from  London.  It  has  a  6ur  July  JC^ 
and  a  market  on  Friday. 

BARL^VAM,  a  learned  monk  of  the  foKtmith 
century,  was  a  native  of  Calabria.  HavintpM 
to  Constantinople  to  study  the  Greek  tanrafc 
he  gamed  the  favor  of  the  emperor  Andiaouni, 
of  whom  he  received  the  abbey  of  St.  ^tttMC, 
and  was  employed  to  negociate  a  reunion  bctVMi 
tite  two  churches.  The  emperor  also  enplofii 
bim  to   solicit  the   assistance  of  the  ChrvM 

firinces  against  the  infidels ;  and  on  hu  irtnni 
le  occupied  his  pen  in  writing  against  the  L^ 
tins.  He,  however,  quickly  changed  his  pnoo- 
pies  on  being  made  bishop  of  Gerace,  m  Itai;, 
and  commenced  an  opix>neQt  of  the  Gneb. 
He  died  in  1348.  His  letters  were  pnotcd  o 
Ingolstadt  in  1004.  He  was  a  great  opponral 
of  Greg.  Palama  and  the  UesyohAst*. 

Barlaamites,  in  church  history,  the  ibibven 
of  Barlaam. 

BAR L.tUS  (Caspar),  pn  I. 
at  Amsterdam,  and  one  of  i 
of  the  seventeenth  century,     ii.. 
minius;  and  showed  his  abilities  ; 
by  his  relation  of  what  (passed  in 
the  governm<^nt  of  prince   Maun 
published  in  lo47.     He  died  in  1---.  .. 

BAiiLiLt'S  (Lambert),  profeM<^>i  of  Greek  il 
Lcyden.  In  conjunction  with  Rivius,  he  init- 
iated the  confession  of  the  reformeil  «lMack0 
into  Greek,  and  published  the  Timooof  Lruuak 
with  notes ;  also,  Annotations  on  liaudt 
Theo^^ony.     He  died  in  1655. 

BARLAND  (Adnan),  a  learned  Dnldicnv. 
was  professor  of  eloquence  nt  Loiivaiii.  Hf 
published  Notes  on  Terence,  Virgi),  PU*f  ik 
younger,  and  Menander;  An  AbmlgeiaBBl  if 
Universal  History ;  The  C^hronicle*  of  the  IMm 
of  Brabant ;  De  Litcratis  urbis  Rome  PtiMift' 
bus,  &c.     He  died  at  Louvain  ui  1542. 

B.:UILERIA,  Sxai^Daaoom,  io  hoiw.  • 
genus  of  the  angiospermia  order,  and  mif- 
namia  class  of  plants,  ranking  in  the  mMi' 
method  undf-r  the  fortictli  order  per»ott*i».  c«t. 
quadripartite,  two  of  the  stamina  mndi  Im 
limn  tlie  rest ;  the  cap^ulx  quadrangular,  Mr 
cular,  bivalved,  etastic,  and  without  cla»»;  ^ 
the  seeds  are  two.  lliere  are  tvu  fpMss, 
all  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  Ameno,  mi 
therefore  required  to  1>«  kept  id  a  mxrt%  ai 
treated  like  otlier  tender  exotics.  Th«y  pi^ 
no  great  beauty  nor  any  lemwlutblc  yttfrntf* 

BAIILETTA,  a  sea-port  town  of  hah  -  *' 

rlcs,  in  the  Terra  di  Rin,  «Mth  a  but 
t  is  situated  on  the  Oitlf  of  Venice,  iL-.. 
south-east  of  Maiifredonia. 

BaRI-I-TTa  ((.JalifU'l  I,  .t  iKiiiimican  .T  ■ 
fame  in  the  lifti . 
Barletta,  in  the  kr  ^  ^ 

'His  sermons,'  »ayt  ih.  VV«tkian,' 
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)f  n-hcioui  and  comic  expressions, 
rul(,tir  ideas,  the  senoui  and  the  ri- 
Knd,  what  is  more  remarkable,  the 
ritlen  in  such  a  barbarous  lanp]aj,'c, 
kded  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian,  as  to 
dered  them  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
ductions  of  litfiTatute.  Such,  however, 
(iuDe  among  his  contemporaries,  as  to 
isioned  this  proverb :  '  nescit  predicare 
it  Barlcttare.'  From  this  singiihr  and 
It,  hi?  sermons  were  eagerly  sought  after 
,  ami  they  quickly  passed  through  more 
Rty  editions.  The  best  is  that  of  Ve- 
1^7,  two  vols.  Bvo. 

BV,  n.  s.  derived  l)y  Junius  from  *^3 
^grain  of  which  malt  is  made.  It  hath 
pike;  the  calyx,  husk,  awn^  and  flower, 
ho$e  of  wheat  or  lyf,  but  the  awns  are 
be  ued  u  swelling  in  the  middle,  and, 

;  pott,  ends  in  a  sharp  point,  to  which 

closely  united.    The  species  are, 

long-€ared    barley.      2.  Winter  or 

f,  by  some  called  big.  3.  Sprat  bar- 
loor  barley.  All  these  sorts  of  b«r- 
mra  m  the  spring  of  the  year,  in  a  dry 
IX  some  veiy  dry  light  land,  the  bnrley 
WAy  in  Alarch ;  but  in  strong  clayey 
Wml  sown  till  April.  The  square  bark-y, 
Kiedj  cultivated  in  tlie  north  of  Kng- 
B  Sootlood;  and  is  hardier  than  the 
^—MUUr.  Barley  is  emollient,  moist- 
id  eip<H:torating  ;  barley  was  chosen  by 
Hpi  as  a  proper  food  in  mflammatory 
W^—Arhtlhnot  on  Alimrntt. 
PniaKE,  n.  t.  a  kind  of  rural  play. 

I'd  she  vent  abroad  thereby, 
'  sweet  swift  feet  to  try.     Sidney, 

a.  s.  from  barley  and  broth ; 
I  used  for  «trong  beer. 
Can  ■oddrii  «atrr 
>  MMTryn'd  jkUn.  Uicir  bariey  broth, 
t  «ol4  Uood  to  such  valiant  heat  ? 

i,n.  t.  firom  barley  and  corn  ;  a 

f  i  the  beginnin;^  of  our  measure  of 

port  of  an  inch. 

f,  di«ak'd  with  braket  and  tliuntt. 

i  Hen  thouauid  btttley  ttunu.         Tickrll 

n.  J.  from  barley  and  mow  ;  the 
"  barley  is  slowed  up. 
n  hwrley  mow  I  p&u, 
'  tjt*  W.11  trip  the  tidy  lus.       6'aj/. 

in  zoolog-y,  a  name  given  in 

ills  spinus,  or  siskin,  on  ac- 

ihero  in  barley  time. 

botany.     Sec    HoRr>t.i.'K    and 

The  principal  use  of  barley  m 

r.auking^beer ;  in  order  to  which 

8m  BiEwiKC.  The  Spaniards, 

malt  liquors  are  little  known,  feed 

with  barley  as  we  do  with  dais.     In 

barley  is  a  frequent  ingredleat  in 

imcH,    and     Barley,    Pbari., 

^the  hmk  by  a  mill ;  the  distinc- 

Ibe  two  being,  that  tlie  pearl 

Iuc«d  to  the  siie  of  small  shot,  all 


but  the  very  heart  of  the  grain  being  ground 
away. 

Bar  let-Water  is  a  decoction  of  either  of 
these,  reputed  soft  and  lubricating,  of  fre<jaent 
use  in  physic.  This  well  known  decoction  is  a 
very  useful  drink  in  many  disorders;  and  is  re- 
commended, with  nitre,  by  some  autliors  of  re- 
putation, in  slow  fevers. 

Barley-Brotu.  See  BARtEY, 
Barley-Corn,  is  used  to  denote  a  lonu  mea- 
sure, containing  in  length  one-third  of  an  inch, 
.and  in  breadth  one-eighih.  The  French  carpen- 
ters also  use  barley-corn,  grain  d'orge,  as  equi- 
valent to  a  line,  or  one-twelfth  of  an  inch. 

Barley-Corn,  grain  d'orge  Fr. ;  is  also  usnI 
in  building  fol-  a  little  cavity  Iwtween  the 
moulding  of  joiners'  work,  serving  to  9<?i>aratfr 
or  keep  them  asunder;  thus  called,  Iwcause 
made  with  a  kind  of  plane  of  the  same  name. 

BARLOW  (Francis),  an  English  painter, 
bom  in  Lincolnshire.  On  his  coming  to  London, 
he  was  placed  with  a  limner ;  but  his  genius  led 
him  chiefly  to  drawing  of  birds,  fish,  and  other 
animals.  Tliere  are  *ix  books  of  animals  from 
his  drawings,  and  his  etchings  are  numerous; 
his  illustrations  of  ;F.sop  is  his  greatest  work. 
He  died  in  1702.  There  is  something  pleasing 
in  his  composition  and  manner,  though  neither 
is  excellent.  His  birds,  in  general,  arc  better 
than  his  beasts. 

Barlow  (Thoma»\  bom  in  1607,  was  ap- 
pointed fellow  of  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  in 
1633,  and  two  years  after  was  chosen  reader  of 
metaphysics  to  the  university.  He  was  kco|>cr 
of  the  Bodleian,  and  in  1657  was  chosen  provost 
of  Queen's  collnje.  After  the  Restoration,  he 
was  nominated  one  of  the  commissioners  tor  re- 
storing the  members  expelled  in  1648.  He 
wrote  at  this  time  The  Case  of  Toleration  in 
Matters  of  TWigion.  In  1675  be  was  made 
bishop  of  Lincoln.  After  the  popish  plot,  he 
published  several  tracts  against  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics; in  which  lie  shows  an  uncommon  ex- 
tent of  leaniing  and  polemical  «kill.  When  the 
duke  of  York,  however,  was  proclaimed  kinj',  ht- 
took  every  opportunity  of  expressing  his  aHcc- 
tioD  towards  mm;  but  after  the  Revolution,  as 
readily  voted  that  the  king  had  abdicated  his 
kingdom;  and  was  very  zealous  in  excluding 
those  clergymen  who  refused  the  oaths.  His 
moderation,  to  call  it  by  the  softest  name,  was 
very  great;  so  great,  indeed,  as  often  to  bring 
the  Armness  of  his  character  into  question.  But 
casuistry,  which  was  his  most  distinguished  ta- 
lent, reconciles  seeming  contradictions.  He  dird 
at  Buckden,  in  Huntingdoiuhire,  in  1691,  a^ed 
eighty-fire. 

Barlow  fjoel),  an  American  poet,  the 
author  of  the  Columbiad,  was  bom  at  Reading, 
in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1757.  He 
received  his  education  at  Dartmouth  Collc-.:e ; 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  struggle  which  his 
country  maintained  for  independence,  served  in 
heamiy.  When  his  services  were  no  longer  rc- 
tuired  in  the  capacity  of  a  soldier,  he  commenced 
thetask  of  benefiting  his  country,  and  promoting 
his  own  fortune  as  a  public  writer ;  and,  hftvin}; 
engaged  in  partnenhip  with  a  bookseller  and 
printer  at  Hartford,  condocttd  •  mwaptper  then 
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For  two  years.  Ilis  etlucftllon  luul  beeu  di reeled 
trt  the  profession  of  law,  alihoui^h  the  troubles  of 
the  American  tinioti  had,  for  a  time,  diverted  his 
mind  from  le^ai  pursuits ;  and  on  the  restoration 
of  tranquiility,  and  the  establishment  of  inde- 
pendence, he  resumed  his  original  determination. 
He  ms  accordingly  called  to  the  bar  in  1 783, 
and  practised  for  some  time  with  success.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  publisht3d  his  Vision  of  Co- 
lumbus, a  poem  in  nine  books,  which  em- 
braced olmast  all  the  events  of  the  epic,  which 
he  subi»eque3tly  gave  the  world  \mder  the  title 
of  ihe  Colmnbiad.  In  the  same  year,  or  nearly 
about  the  same  time,  he  accepted  of  the  situation 
of  agent  to  the  Ohio  l/ond  Company.  In  this 
capacity  he  came  to  Lni^land  to  sell  their  lands, 
and  to  engage  settlers  to  occupy  them.  Tlie 
same  employment  led  him  to  France,  where  he 
remained  during  the  era  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion ;  and  as  lie  witixessed  in  his  own  country  a 
struggle  for  liberty  and  independence,  ending  in 
the  most  brilliant  success,  so  he  sympathised, 
without  reserve,  in  the  feelings  of  the  French 
popular  party,  and  anticipated  from  their  efforts 
the  most  glorious  results.  Neither  the  precipi- 
tate violence  with  which  the  demagogues  pro- 
secuted their  objects  of  reform,  nor  the  atrocities 
jf  a  licentious  mob,  who  received  the  watch- 
word of  havoc  and  bloodsheil  from  the  fierce 
spirits  now  called  into  action,  nor  the  acts  of 
tyrannical  injustice  committed  under  the  sacred 
Dame  of  liberty,  could  deter  tliis  intrepid  repub- 
lican from  admiring  and  aftplauding  tiie  work  of 
revolution.  Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  bestowing 
•n  it  his  own  individual  tribute  of  encourage- 
ment and  approliation.  He  offered  himself  as 
one  of  the  deputies  from  the  Lof»don  Constitu- 
tional Society,  who  should  carry  to  the  hall  of 
the  French  convention  the  congratulations  of 
England  upon  the  glorious  prospect  of  a  regener- 
ated people,  and  to  unite  their  wislies  with  that 
as.scmbly  for  the  general  diffusion  over  the  world, 
of  the  freedom  that  assembly  had  conferred  on 
their  country.  About  the  same  time  be  pub- 
lished three  political  pamphlets,  containing  his 
opinions  on  passing  events,  and  preaching  the 
doctrine  of  reform.  One  of  these  is  entitledt 
Advice  to  the  pnvilei;ed  Orders,  and  vras  a, 
the  time  read  with  great  avidity.  His  political 
lucubrations,  and  the  part  he  took  in  conveying 
to  the  national  convention  of  France  the  address 
of  English  subjects,  were  rejrarded  with  a  jealous 
eye  by  the  administnition  of  this  country,  :uid 
rendered  it  unadvisablc  in  him  to  return  lo 
Britain.  He  continued  therefore  at  Parts,  and 
was  much  connected  with  the  leaders  of  the  Oi- 
ronde  party.  Washington,  being  then  president 
of  the  United  Stat<>«,  appomted  him,  m  1795, 
envoy  to  the  Barbary  powers,  and  wiih  iheiu,  m 
the  following  year,  he  negociated  ticaties  of 
peace.  From  Uie  year  1796  till  1804,  lie  prin- 
cipally resided  at  Paris,  kept  an  elegant  house, 
entertained  occasionally  the  Americans,  o.-  the 
few  English  who  could  vi«it  that  city,  and  gained 
the  esteem  of  the  natives  by  the  politeness  and 
urbanity  of  his  mannerj<.  He  thus  '<  ■  '  '  •"  -'  ?*- 
foftune  to  sec  the  lrT?e  of  htjcrty,  wl  1 

been  watered  with  die  best  blood  ci  a  .  .  ,  ,  \n 
down  by  the  axe  of  a  niilitary  despot,     tic  iutd 


the  niisforttune  to  tee  those  ferocious 
who,  at  lirsl,  pretende<l  a  desire  to  rrtrliwoitio 
its  shadow,  only  maddened  with  its  fruila,  tnd, 
in  the  paroxysms  of  tlie  fury  v!  npired, 

rushing  forth  to  conquer  and  •■,  •ai»o». 

In  1804  Mr.  Barlow  resolved  to  Mum  to  Aoi* 
rica,  and  in  his  way  thither  visited  Englaad.  b 
the  metropolis  he  was  well  received  by  manyidn 
had  experienced  bis  hospitality  at  Paxis,  and  t^ 
niniued  for  a  few  months  to  enjoy  dieir  aodny, 
He  was  cured  of  his  admiiation  for  Fiodk 
liberty,  and  deplored  the  establishment  of  it 
imperial  power ;  but  his  preference  ibr  a  ik 
public  seemed  to  have  remained  undia^prf. 
After  returning  to  America,  be  occupied  !■» 
self  with  revising,  amending,  and  enlargisf  \m 
poem  on  American  history,  which,  upon  rrpohlj- 
cation,  he  entitled  the  Columbiad.  It  appwtd  m 
1808,  in  a  splendid  volume.  '   Phil*- 

delphia.adomed  with  engra^ ,  mm  ii» 

most  magnificent  work  that  kui  i^>ji'j  from  il« 
American  press.  But  its  reception  in  tbr  Ittr- 
rary  world  was  not  conformable  wjtli  the  s^Atb- 
dor  of  its  appeamnce.  It  was  read  and  ait»- 
ci.sed  in  this  country  when  it  first  apj 
it  never  bad  much  circulation,  and  wej 
is  now  almost  forgotteti.  Mr.  Barloi 
ciples  and  conduct  could  not  fail  to  t< 
a  favorite  with  the  ruling  party  in  thr^  .\t 
states,  and  as  he  was,  firoin 
Paris,  well  acquainted  with 
ler,  and  the  principles  of  the  Irtuch  "oTcniu^qr., 
he  was  employea  by  president  MaddisQii,  b 
1B12,  in  amission  (     "  The  relations  of 

America  with  the  l  ire  were  then  in  i 

very  intricate  undrtiuni  >t.iic,  but  reqaitiag  i 
speedy  understanding  and  prompt  adjottacnl; 
and  as  the  emperor,  in  his  Russian  expriitiM^ 
liad  carried  the  powers  of  the  goreniaMeal  aieai 
witli  him,  Mr.  mrlow  set  out  un»ni  Pari*  tn  v 
counter  the  severities  of  a  Poli*h  wiatK  la  sb- 
taining  an  interview  with  the  Great  Napdaaa 
He  was  not  favored  with  a  sicht  of  (b«  ffa- 
ror ;  and  though  he  lived  till  he  rettimtd  bm 
Moscow,  the  swords  of  the  CoMaiekii  h»i  fm- 
dered  his  lustre  less  dazzling,  and  a  trtaw  •( 
alliance  With  him  of  less  trnparUnoc.  Utmi 
near  Cracow,  in  Poland,  about  lh«  b^guaH|if 
December,  1812. 

Barlowe  (NVilliam),  bishop  of  Chiclieaut,  4^ 
scended  of  an  ancient  family  in  Wales  ** 
bom  in  the  county  of  Essex.  In  his  jo^^ 
fiivored  the  Reformation  :  and  went  to  GaMif 
to  be  instructed  by  Lutiier  and  oihrr  ptcK^ 
of  the  new  doctrine.  How  lottg  he  contiim^l 
Protestant  is  uncertain:  but  he  wa«  a  n^ 
ration  m  the  Augustine  monTi'ttcry  of  St.  IV»4 
in  Essex,  and  studied  at '  —  •- 

of  that  order,  where  he  i 
He  was   then   made   prior   of   iLc   Lvaioi  < 
Bisiiam,  in  Berkshire ;  wA  tArTw^rdi  wetmM 
10  the  seveml  prii  ■    ':*     ■ 

I.«ga,  Bromhole,  , 

dissolution  of  abbry*.  rn-  rf^i5;ii«.->«3  ivti  cr 
a  good  grace,  but  persuftde<l  MTeral  abUa  ■ 
follow  hi-  .  —  -...1-      n.-.-  vrr    . 
with  hi« 

he  ■cut  .:.    ,  . 

land;  tn  tlit  samr  y«w  naiie  ian 
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;  ni  two  raootlM  after  trans.atea  him  to 
i  of  St.  L>«Ti«l's,  and  in  1547  to  that  of 
md  W«11s.  During  thia  lime  our  good 
,  «i  appean  from  liis  epistle  to  the  kiii9, 
rpCMMded  to  >)«,  a  staunch  papist.  It 
tttm  in  1533,  and  in  it  he  regrets  that  he 
lade  aeflaytt  bokes,  and  sod'red  them  to  be 
ted,  as  dte  tretise  or  buryall  of  the  inas»e, 
n  these  tretises  I  perceive  and  acknowf 

glf  grierously  to  have  erred  against  the 
nunfnt  of  the  altaxe  ;  disaltoMrin^  tlic 
denying  purgatory,  witli  slanderous 
of  the  pope  and  my  lord  cardinal,'  &.c. 
er,  when  fcdwurd  VI.  came  to  the  crown, 
a  prulestant ;  and  for  that  reason, 
'Mark's  accession,  was  deprived  of  his 
writ  prisoner  to  tl»e  Fiett,  where 
yotnc  time.     Ai  len>;ih  he  found 
;  and  join  tl>e  o<hcr  Knglish  I'ro- 
jnaiiy.     Lfwii  queen   Klizabeth's 
-,       V  OS  raised  to  tlie  see  of  Chichester, 
HI  after  made  a  prebendary  of  Westmin- 
:io  died  in  1568,  and  wu3  buried  at  Chi- 
lle  had  6»e  daughters,  each  of  whom 
I  a  btiJiop.     lie  wrote,  l.The  Bury  all  of 
use.     7.  The  I'limbinf^  of  Fryers   and 
US   Perwiw,   portred    with   Figures.     3. 
in  liotnehet.     4.  A  Rook  upon  Cosmo- 
5.  nietJodlyand  I'ious  Institution  of 
tiaa  Man,  commonly  called  the  Uishop's 
Ittd  aereral  other  works.     He  is  said  to 
Mn  ^e  translator  of  the  Apocrypha,  as 
he  book  of  W'lvJom.     His  letters  to  M. 
■R  in  MS.  \n  Corpus  Christ!  College, 
ilge,  Misc.  i.  445 

;owa  (Williaa),  a  matiicmatician  aoddi- 

e  aon  of  the  bishop,  was  bom  in  Pero- 

irv,  whilst  his  father  was  bishop  of  St. 

In    \S60   he  was  entered  oi  Baliol 

Oxford;  and   in  1564  took  a  degree  in 

ikh  having    completed   by   determina- 

left  the  unireriity  and  went  to  sea; 

iM  capacity  is  uncertain:  however,  he 

OMttiuerable  knowledge  in  the  art  of 

U    Abotit  1573  he  liecamc  prebendary 

liMster,  and  rector  of  £a*ton  oear  that 

1 1369  h«  was  made  prebendary  of  Litch- 


A  Miai  the  wcrcd.  banvd  »ll  of  tilk, 
A  harmtchtk  dM  u  wLiU-  a*  inorwp  milk. 

/J.  The  Uaiirn  T^U 


lidi  be  exchanged  for  Uie  pUce  of  ucu-    *'•*[*•    .<^° ''"'  ^P  ^f  it  are  the  remains  of  au 


Baku',    >    Welsh,  fcurm,  Sax.  beopm.  Veasi . 
Bask't.  )  the  ferment  put  into  drink,  to  make 
it  work ;  aod  into  bread  to  lighten  and  swell  it 

Are  yoa  not  he 
Thkt  ■ome'iiiM  nikkr.*  the  Hrink  to  b«4r  no  Wm ; 

Mulead  night  wand'ren,  laaghing  at  their  harm  T 

Skafuptart. 

Try  the  force  of  ima{;iniitinn  upon  rtayiag  the  work, 
ing  of  t>ccr,  when  the  Aorm  \t  put  into  it.  Jiacvt*, 

Their  jovial  nights  in  frolics  aiul  in  pUy 
They  paai,  to  drive  the  ledioos  houn  aw»y  ; 
And  their  cold  »touiach«  mith  crown'd  gobleta  cheer. 
Of  windy  cider,  and  of  bwmjf  b«er.  DryiUn, 

Barm  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  by  the 
Cehif  in  the  composition  of  bread.  About  the 
time  of  Agncula's  entrance  into  Lancashire,  a  new 
sort  of  loaf  had  been  introduced  at  Hoiue  ;  which 
was  formed  only  of  water  aod  flour,  and  much 
esteemed  for  its  lightness ;  and  it  was  called  ttie 
water-cake  from  its  simple  composition,  and  the 
Parthian  roll  from  its  original  inventory.  But 
even  tliis  was  not  coroparalile  to  the  Frencli  or 
Spanish  bread  for  its  lightness.  The  use  of 
cunni,  see  Ale,  and  the  knowledge  of  brewtnp, 
had  acquainted  the  Cellx  with  an  ingredient 
for  tlicir  bread,  which  was  much  better  calcubted 
to  render  it  lig^ht  and  pleasant,  than  tlie  leaven, 
the  eggs,  the  milk,  or  the  wine  and  honey  of 
odier  nations.  This  was  the  spume  which  arose 
on  the  surface  of  their  curw  in  fermentation,  and 
which  the  Welch  denominate  burm,  and  we 
barm.  The  Celts  of  Gaul,  of  Spain,  and  most 
probably,  therefore,  of  Soutli  Britain,  had  long 
used  it ;  and  tlieir  bread  was,  in  cotLsequencc  of 
this,  superior  in  lightness  to  that  of  ,any  other 
nation  in  tlie  world.  See  Baking,  Bread,  and 
Veast. 

BAU-MASTER.    Sec  BAacii-MASTca. 

BARMIiKIN,  a  hill  of  ScoUand,  in  the  pa- 
rish  of  Kcht,  in  Aberdeenshire,    of  a   coniciU 


Some  years  aArr.  lip  whs  made  chaplain 
r  Henry,  the  ^  James  I. ;  and 

tidideacon  \A  He  was  the 

CT  on  Ote  niatjiiet  He  died  in  1625, 
buni^l  at  FjtAton.  His  works  are,  1. 
igaior's  Supply,  containing  many  thiags 
pal  importance  belongincj  to  Naviga-    '^"nvjfvtfv 


ancient  foitifictition,  rcspectinjj  which  tradition  is 
silent.  Two  dry  sionc  walls  and  three  ditchrj, 
all  circular,  are  visible.  The  inner  wall  ap- 
pears to  have  betm  twelve  feet  thick,  ami  Jjy 
yards  in  circumference:  the  outer  about  six 
feet  lluck  azul  the  outer  ditch  660  yards  in  ar- 


I  the  use  of  direra  instruments  framed 
riiiat  purpose.     Lond.  1597,  4lo,    Dc- 
>  Robert,  earl  of  Fjsen.    2.  Magnetical 
s,  or  divers  pertioent  obMrvntions 
tioeriin;--  ' — ^    rninit  the  nature 
•VtSt*  cl  (l>e  Lond.  1010. 

k  Orief  Deacons.. ,  ...  ....  idle  animadv^t- 

faik  Ri4le)r«  M.  D.  upon  a  treati«?  cn- 

riiol  Advettisenients   l«ii.  lGtu,4to. 
Guth.  htrm,  Ang.  Sax.  barm,  beano, 
b ;  to  ibster  as  in  the  bosom. 


hin  hanm  tliie  liu>l  child  the  Itid, 
tt  Md  faoc,  and  <«a  thit  child  to  bUsse, 
Hi  k.  aAd  tLu  fj^u  It  ii«M. 


BAHMOUTil,  a  ^nmll  market  and  sca-port 
town,  in  Merionethshire,  North  Wdcs.  It  ;% 
Very  plcMsaiitly  situated,  and  is  much  frtquenti-d 
as  A  batlung-plMce  :  222  miles  from  London,  and 
ten  from  Dulf^^clly, 

BAKMINLl  di-notes  such  mine  or  on:  as  is 
adjuilLjM  at  a  court  of  Burvhmoie. 

BAUMOTK.     See  BAaouMHTt. 

BAKN,  V.  k.  n.  See  to  W,  baiigaia,  Gotli.  to 
defend ;  to  protect.  A  covemd  cnciasure  in 
which  grain,  &c.  u  proteeted  and  defiwdrd. 

but  of  brrr  •otig«  it  was  a«  tijud  and  y«im« 
Xt  any  ««an(rw  titliaf  OO  a  6«nM; 

Tliri'i,  »\,i-  <-<i>iii  tkip  and  make  a  {smr 

A.  aujr  VjU  >!  c«lf  MUwiai  hia  daaic.    Cfawnv 
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WKUe  ilie  coek  wUh  lively  rlin 
Scstten  ibc  rear  of  darKnc«  ihiii. 
And  to  the  (tack  or  Uie  b«m  liaor 
Stouily  itruU  bi>  riRiiiri  before.  Milton, 

And  as  an  owl  that  on  a  bam 
See*  a.  motue  cn^pping  in  Lbc  com 
Siu  still,  and  ihaU  his  rouod  blue  eyea 
As  if  be  slept,  until  Lc  spies 
Tbe  little  Least  vithin  his  reach. 
Tlien  stalls  and  seizes  on  the  wretch,     /fudihrat. 
In  vain  the  hum*  expect  ihctr  protnis'd  loud  ; 
Nor  bonia  at  home,  nor  ntit*  are  hoap'd  abroad. 

Jhyden. 
1  took  nouce  of  the  make  of  6<tnu  here:  having 
laid  a  frame  of  irood,  they  place,  at  the  four  coriii-r*, 
four   blocks,   Ln  such    a  sUa]ic,   as  neither  mice  nor 
vem'iin  can  creep  up.  Addison. 

An  owl  of  grave  deport  and  roicn. 
Who  (like  the  Turk)  was  seldom  seen. 
Within  a  bam  bad  cho»o  his  atation 
As  fit  for  prey  and  contemplation.  Cray. 

A*  near  a  bam,  by  hunger  led, 
A  p«acock  with  the  poultry  fed; 
AU  viaw'd  him  with  au  envious  eye 
And  mock'd  his  gaudy  paguenlry.  Id. 

Barn.  See  Bea&n.  The  past  participle  or 
hearaitf  to  bear  a  child;  bcarcn  or  bom ;  sulj  in 
tise. 

Goodlacke  (and't  be  thy  wQI),  what  have  we  here? 
mercy  on 'a,  a  barme,  a  very  preuy  Intme. 

S/iaktjxrare.     H'inler  Sighl't  late. 

BARNABAS  (St ),  vms  born  at  Cyprus,  and 
descended  of  the  tribe  of  J*ri,  whose  .Fewish 
ancestors  are  thought  to  hare  retired  thither  to 
secure  themselves  from  violenoe  during  the 
Iroublesornc  times  in  Judea.  His  proper  name 
was  Joses,  to  wliich,  after  his  conversion  to 
Christianity,  the  apostles  added  tliat  of  Barna- 
bas, si^ifying  the  son  of  consolation.  The 
time  of  hij«  ronveision  is  uncertain;  but  he  is 
generally  esteemed  one  of  the  seventy  disciples 
chosen  by  our  Saviour  himself.  At  Antioch, 
Paul  and  J^mabu.s  had  a  contest,  which  ended 
in  their  separation :  wiiat  followed  vrith  respect 
to  St.  Barnabas  is  not  related  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Some  writers  say,  he  went  into  Italy, 
and  founded  a  church  at  Milan.  Ue  snifered 
martyrdom  at  Satarois,  where  some  Jews,  being 
come  out  of  Syria,  assailed  him  as  lie  was  dis- 
puting in  the  synagogue,  and  stoned  him  to 
death.  Jle  was  buned  by  his  kinsman  Mark, 
whom  he  had  taken  with  him,  in  a  cave  near 
that  city.  The  remains  of  his  body  aie  said  to 
hare  been  discovered  in  the  rci^  of  the  emperor 
Zeno,  with  a  copy  of  St,  Matiliew's  CJospel, 
written  with  his  own  hand,  lying  on  his  breast. 

BAitiiABAs's  Pay  (St.),  a  Christian  festival, 
celebrated  on  the  1  Ith  of  June. 

Barnahas's  EpisTt.F,  (St.),  an  apocryphal 
work  ascribed  to  St.  Barnab;\9,  and  fre<iuently 
cited  by  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen. 
It  was  first  published  in  Cireek,  from  a  copy  of 
father  Hugh  Menard,  a  Benedictine  monk.  An 
ancient  version  of  it  was  found  in  a  MS.  of  the 
abbey  of  Corbey,  near  1000  years  old.  Vos- 
sius  published  it  in  16543,  with  the  epistles  of 
St.  Ignatiuf. 

Babnaras's  Gospel  (St.),  another  apocryphal 
work,  ascribed  to  St.  Barnabas,  the  Apostle, 
wherein  the  history  of  Jesus  Chnst  is  related  m 
a  laanncr  very  dinerent  from  the  account  given 


•IS  by  tlie  fo'jr  F-vangelists,  Tlte  Mfl 
have  this  gospel  in  Arabic,  and  it  ce 
very  well  with  those  traditions  which  Malioaitf 
followed  in  his  Koran,  It  wiis,  profaahly,  t 
for^vry  of  some  nominal  Christians;  andift<r- 
wards  altered  and  interpolated  by  the  MiktMU- 
niedans,  the  better  to  »erve  their  purpose. 

BARN  ABIT  ES,  a  religious  order,  ionaiei  m 
the  sixteenth  century  by  three  Italian  g«nlSrai»«. 
who  had  been  advised  by  a  famous  pn»afh««r' 
tliose  days  to  read  carefully  the  c 
Paul.     They  are  regular  priests  of 
lion  of  St.  Paul;  hence  Iney  wert 
of  St.  Paul;  and  Bamabitefl,  bec^' 
formed   their   first  exercise  in  a   < 
Barnab:is,  at  Milan.    Tlieir  habit  : 

their  office  is  to  instruct,  catcduse, 

mission. 

BA  RNACLE,  n.  «.,  probably  of  beajm,  Su. » 
child,  and  aac,  Sax.  an  oak.  A  kind  of  litall- 
lish  that  grows  upon  limber  thai  lies  in  the  ■». 
A  binl,  like  a  goose,  fabulously  tuppoaol  ¥ 
grow  on  trees. 

It  is  beyond  even  an  atheist's  crrdolitr  aii4  MV*- 
dence  to  ajfirm,  that  the  first  wen  tujfhl  (pww  «fw 
trees,  as  the  atiiry  goes  alwnt  hamatfgt;  otSMglBW 
the  lice  of  some  vast  prodigioiu  miinali^  wImmi  ^^■ 
cici  i*  DOW  extinct.  Soily. 

A  nd  from  the  moat  refiaM  oC  atJMa 
As  uatumUy  grow  wiacreaata. 
As  bamadcM  turn  Soland  gccae 
In  ih'  islands  of  the  Orcadea.  iMW. 

Barnacle,  an  instrument  made  commoaljtl 
iron  for  the  use  of  farriers,  to  hold  a  bone  by  A* 
no«e,  to  hinder  him  from  struggling  whea  aa  ia^ 
cision  IS  made.  It  is  also  called  borse-twitdiBt 
or  brake.  Tlie  barnacle  difTers  from  pinchers « 
the  latter  have  handles  whereby  to  bold  tbdk, 
whereas  the  former  is  fastened  lo  the  ooar  «B> 
a  lace  or  cord. 

Barnacle.,  in  ichtliyology*  «  kiisd  off  tkt^ 
fish,  which  cleaves  to  the  bottotns  and  i«ia<f 
ships  in  certain  seas;  tlte  tame  with  v)m  is 
called  by  sailors  cbm ;  by  natunlists,  coat^ 
anaufera.  There  are  divers  species  o(  AAtAn 
included  un<ier  the  denominauon  bwMcki; 
some  reduce  them  to  two,  vit.  the  batann  ui 
pinna  manna.  See  an  account  of  aerml  (Vt 
species  of  barnacles,  by  John  F.lli*  F-sy  Pfc^aa*- 
phical  Traiuiactions,  vol.  i.  p.i 

Barnacle  or  Bernacle,  . 
common  in  the  western  isles  ol  i!':>ji.iotL- 
Anas.     Concerning  the  origin  whI  ifi«ri0l 
this  bird  many  fables  hinvc  b«cn  ad%Bi>ei(L  ' 
ral  authors  have  repie*eoted  it  an  tlu; 
a   shell-fish  ;    but   later  tiaturalJMs* 
grounds,  refer  it  to  the  natural  nuuifMS  4f  J 
ration;  makini;  it  a  r«al  gtxia*,  fmidt 
others  from  an  ccg.     Some  rccknn  tk*  1 
the  same  with  the  aiiser  Scolicus.  or  ^'laml  i 
others  will  have  it  to  be  the  s>a 
macreuse.     Dr.  RobicuMo  <b..> 
be  of  the  goose,  and  lh«  nacmu^  ut  il<* 
kind.    The  same  Author  whow^,  Utat  the  ^ 
reuAe  is  the  scoter,  ■  fior,  dooiM 

by  Ray  and  W'dln  '«  t^  ^f" 

of  Mr.  C;(ttier,  wiiu  took  it  inr  inr  grejiv  I* 
of  Bellonius. 

HA  UN  AD  ESI  A,  in  botamy.  a  gnm  4^] 
polygunuB  a-qualis  or«l«r.  bduogiag  to  f 
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.  cIhss  of  plants ;  the  characters  of  which 
the  COR.  is  raJiatfKl ;  the  cal.  is  naked, 
imbricated,  and  pungent ;  the  pappus  of  the 
nys  fimtkery,  of  the  disk  bristly  and  retrofncted. 
TBcre  is  but  otje  species,  vii.  B.  spinosa,  a  native 
of  Ampric*. 

BARNARD,  or  BtRVARO  (John),  the  son  of 
John  Barnard,  pent,  was  born  at  Castor  in  Lm- 
colnsJiire,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  After 
•everal  pretermenis,  he  was  made  a  prebendary 
Off  tht  church  of  Lincoln.  He  wrote  Censura 
Clcrka,  igminst  scandalous  ministers  not  bein^ 
lit  to  be  rtstored  to  church  livings  ;  the  Life  of 
Dr.  Heylin  ;  and  several  other  works.  lie  died 
at  Newark,  Aug.  1 7th,  1783. 

Barnaro  (Sir  John),  M.  P.  for  London,  a 
^rited  member  of  the  opposition  party,  in  the 
reigiM  of  Geo,  I.  and  IL  He  was  born  at  Read- 
ing in  Berkshire  in  1685.  His  father  was  a 
wtoe  merchant,  lo  whose  bu.oiness  he  succeeded. 
Be  particularly  distin^ished  himself,  on  being 
I  appointed  by  the  body  of  wine  merchants  to 
iCitit  before  the  house  of  lords  their  objections  to 
a  hill  then  pending  in  that  house;  and,  from  the 
tdMlibti«s  be  displayed  on  that  occasion,  was  no- 
ounalMl,  in  1711,  candidate  for  the  city  of  Lon- 
ikw,  and  elected  the  following  year.  In  1725 
hc.iccdTed  tlie  thanks  of  the  common  council, 
far  opposing  a  bill  introducing  a  change  in  the 
dty  clcctioos.  In  1727  he  presented  a  bill  for 
lb*  better  regulation  of  seamen.  In  1730  he 
Bade  R  riolent  opposition  to  the  bill  prohibitin;;; 
Bnlah  subjects  from  lending  money  to  foreign 
nrifeca.  In  1732  he  received  the  honor  of 
oMithood  from  Geo.  II.  whom  he  attended 
witm  m  address;  and,  in  1733,  he  acquired 
lulanty  in  opposm;  Sir  R.  Walpole's 
ill,  Mhich  was  at  last  obliged  to  l)e  relin- 
,  In  1733  he  introduced  a  bill  to  limit 
Buniber  of  play-houses,  which  passed  two 
vm  t/ler,  and  is  still  in  force.  In  1 737  he 
MnAd  R  scheme  for  reducing  the  interest  on  the 
OBtioBal  debt,  which  was  afterwards  adopted. 
Jo  1736  be  and  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  R.  Gods- 
,  chmllf  were  elected  sheriffs,  and  in  1733  he  was 
ckoaen  lord  mayor  of  London.  He  died  at 
Cb^ham  in  1706,  a^ed  ci(;lity,  afU>r  repeatedly 
ncnnni:  the  thanks  of  his  fellow  citizens  for  his 
public  conduct. 

BaRVARP,  a  township  of  \'ermont,  in  Wind- 
Mr  coveiy  i  taty-five  miles  north-east  of  Beo- 
oiiRrto*. 

BaRSARo's  Castle,  r  town  and  barony  on 
Tmr,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  belonging  to 
Mrl  «f  Dariington.  It  is  fifteen  miles  from 
thirty  south-west  of  Purhain,  and 
-west  of  London ;  baa  a  market  on 
and  fairs  on  Wliit-wednesday,  St. 
'•  dej,  and  25th  J  uly. 
BARNAULf  a  town  of  Siberia,  on  the  river 
f«f  Ifafe  MBic  name,  which  falls  into  the  Obi.  It 
of  1000  bouses,  built  chiefly  of  wood, 
«Ull  MwerRl  public  edifices  of  stone.  Hits  town 
ii  iht  Roal  of  the  supreme  chancery  of  the  mines 
,C— liluud  IB  the  great  Aluian  mountain  chain, 
aad  Imm  ooder  its  junsdicUon  40,000  peasants. 
Mwsy  of  the  foundries,  however,  are  atiandoncd 
Ckher  the  want  of  fuel,  which  lias  been  exhausted. 
IWre  IS  still  one  mine  in  the  ricioilv  of  Barnaul, 

\qu  m. 
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very  productive  both  in  ffold  and  silver.  A 
foundry  of  bell<t,  and  manufactories  of  tiles  and 
glass,  are  carried  on  in  the  town.  Distant  100 
miles  soutli-east  of  Kolhyvane. 

BARN.W'E  (Anthony),  a  victim  of  French 
republicanism,  wns  bom  in  1762.  Havine;  be- 
come a  member  of  the  national  assembly,  he  wiis 
there  distinguished  by  the  warmth  and  zeal  which 
he  displayed.  On  the  stopping  of  the  king  at 
Varennes,  he  was  appointed  to  conduct  his  ma- 
jesty and  farmly  to  Paris,  in  doing  which  he 
showed  the  most  respectful  attention  to  the  royal 
captives.  He  was  afterwards  accusc-d  of  being  a 
royalist,  and  guillotined  at  Paris  in  1794. 

BARNAY,  an  ancient  fortof  Dunse,  in  Ber- 
wickshire. Dr.  Anderson  of  Chimside  says 
these  Barnays,  or  Bamekins,  were  a  kind  efforts 
commonly  placed,  during  the  feudal  system,  at 
some  distance  from  the  baron's  castle,  to  defend 
the  bridge  or  niu.<iage  lo  it. 

BARNKS  (Joshua),  a  learned  divine,  born  in 
London  in  1054.  He  was  educated  at  Chri.-^i'* 
hospital,  from  whence  he  removed  lo  EmanuHl 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  chosen  queen's 
professor  of  Greek  in  1695 ;  a  language  he  wrote 
and  spoke  with  the  utmost  facility.  His  fir.tt 
publication  was  a  whimsical  tract,  entitled  G cra- 
nia, or  a  New  Discovery  of  the  little  sort  of  people 
called  Pygmies.  Aftet  ihal  appeared  his  Life  of 
Edward  UL  In  1700,  when  he  had  published 
many  of  his  works,  Mrs.  Masoi^of  Hemmingford, 
in  Huntingdonshire,  a  widow  Lidy  of  between  foiiy 
and  fifty,  with  a  jointure  of  £200  per  annum, 
came  to  Cambridge,  and  desired  leave  lo  settle 
£l00  a^year  upon  liim  after  her  death ;  which  he 
politely  refused,  unless  she  would  also  con- 
oescend  to  make  him  happy  with  her  person ; 
and  they  were  accordingly  married.  He  wrote 
several  other  books,  vir.  Sacred  Poems;  tlie  Life 
ofOIiver  Cromwell,  the  Tyrant;  several  dramatic 
pieces;  a  Poetical  Paraphrase  on  the  History  of 
rlstlier,  in  Greek  verse,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
&c<;  and  he  published  editions  of  Euripides, 
Anacreon,  and  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  with 
notes  and  a  Latin  translation.  This  excellent  man 
died  in  1712,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his 
age. 

Barnes  (Robert),  a  martyr  for  the  doctrines  of 
Luther,  was  brou-^'ht  up  to  the  church,  obtained 
the  degree  of  D.  D.,  and  became  chaplain  lo 
Henry  VIII.,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  Germany, 
to  consult  with  the  divines  of  that  county  re- 
specting the  lawfulness  of  his  divorce.  While 
in  that  country  he  adopted  the  doctrirves  of  the 
Rcfom^aiion,  and  on  his  return  lo  England  pro- 
pagated his  new  opinions  with  such  leal  that  he 
was  taken  into  custody,  brought  to  the  stake, 
and  burnt  at  Smith&eld  in  1540.  He  was  autlior 
of  a  treatise  on  Justification,  and  several  other 
tracts. 

BARNET,  Chipping  Barset,  or  Htcu  B.tn' 
»rr,  a  town  on  the  top  of  a  lull,  pwrtly  in  Mid- 
dlesex, and  partly  in  Hertfordshire,  eleven  miles 
north  by  west  of  London.  It  is  a  great  tliorougli- 
fare;  had  a  market  on  Wednesday,  and  two 
fairs,  on  April  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  September  4th, 
5th,  6th.  Near  il  two  great  battles  were  fought 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Ijuicaster,  in 
1468,  ud  1471 ;  in  the  last  of  which  the  eRrI  of 
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Warwick  and  10,000  men  were  slain.  In  1740 
Sir  Jeremy  Siunbrookc,  Bart.  crecte<l  a  stone 
column  with  an  inscription  on  tlie  spot. 

BARN  EV  ELDT  (John  d'Olden),  the  celebrated 
statesman,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  civil 
liberty  of  Holland,  was  bom  about  1550.  He 
hiid  a  noble  bold  air,  an  expressive  €yc,  and 
was  an  able  speaker.  He  pos.scssed  a  genius 
equally  suited  to  commerce,  finance,  and  nego- 
ciation;  the  art  of  pushing  any  favorite  point 
without  Bceming  importunate,  and  of  withdraw- 
ing without  appearing  indolent ;  the  singular 
talent  of  penetrating  the  secrets  of  others,  whilst 
he  concealed  his  ovni-  His  merit  raised  him  to 
the  first  dimities  in  the  government,  where  he 
showed  himself  an  enemy  to  injustice,  bribery, 
parties,  and  novelties,  even  though  they  nught 
appear  useful.  He  undertook  to  restore  the 
credit  of  his  country,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  succeed.  He  was  the  chief  author  of  the  truce 
is  1599,  which  was  concluded  for  twelve  years, 
between  the  Arrh  Duke  and  the  states.  He 
had,  by  his  assiduity  prevented  the  latter  from 
taking  part  in  the  troubles  of  Bohemia,  of  which 
Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  was  willing  to  avail 
himself,  to  advance  his  fortune.  B^eveldt, 
who  perceived  the  designs  of  this  ambitious 
prince,  judged  it  was  his  duty  to  oppose  him, 
and  ^Ia^rice  never  pardoned  his  zeal  for  the  li- 
berty of  the  republic  ;  but  having  yot  his  partisans 
to  accuse  him  of  %  design  to  deliver  his  country 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  on  this 
absurd  charge,  he  was  tried  by  twenty-six  com- 
missaries deputed  from  the  seven  provmces,  con- 
demned to  lose  his  life  and  his  fortune  confiscated. 
He  heard  the  sentence  with  great  composure. 
*  I  have  served  the  states,'  said  he,  'thirty  years 
as  pensionary  of  Holland,  and  the  city  of  Rotter- 
dam as  pensionary  ten  years  before.  My  labors 
and  fidelity  deserved  anodier  reward.  If  you 
will  have  my  blood,  it  should  seom  that  you 
might  spare  my  fortune,  and  not  ruin,  on  my 
account,  my  wife  and  children.'  He  was  be- 
headed in  1619. 

Barm  cvELDT(Renatus  and  William),  sons  of  the 
above,  with  a  view  of  revenging  ilieir  father's 
death,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  thestadtholder, 
which  was discoverea.  Williamfled;  butRenatus 
was  taken  and  condemned  to  die ,  which  fatal 
circumstance  has  immortalised  the  memory  of  his 
mother,  of  whom  the  following  anecdote  is  re- 
corded. Shesolicitedajwrdon  forlletiatu!! ;  upon 
which  Maurice  expressed  his  surj>rise,  that  she 
sliould  do  that  for  her  son  whicn  she  had  not 
done  for  her  husband.  To  this  she  replied  with  in- 
dignation, '  I  would  not  ask  a  pardon  for  ray 
husband,  because  he  was  innocent.  I  solicit  it 
for  my  son,  because  he  is  guilty.' 

Barn E VELDT,  an  island,  south  of  Terra  del 
Fuego.     Long.  66°  58'  W.,  lat.  55**  49'  S. 

BARNFIARD,  in  ornithology,  the  name  of  a 
bird  usually  seen  at  sea,  and  esteemed  as  a  lore- 
teller  of  bad  weather.  It  is  about  the  sue  of  a 
sparrow,  its  neck  and  back  are  black,  and  iu 
breast  and  belly  gray ;  its  feet  are  red,  and  its 
bill  black  and  somewhat  broud.  It  skims  very 
nimbly  along  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Barnstable,  a  county  and  peninsula  of 


Massachusetts,  bounded  on  the  east  and 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  north  by  (.ape  (.oiJ  K 
west  by  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  north-west  by  ~ 
mouth  county,  where  it  is  but  four  mill* 
This  county  lies  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  i 
arm  when  bent,  with  his  hand  turned  ujiri 
The  whole  extent  on  the  outer  shore,  from  Wi 
end  to  Buzzard's  Bay,  is  about  120  miles; 
the  inner  shore  on  Cape  Cod  is  nearly  Sr<T#nti 
its  greatest  breadth  is  not  more  tlian  two  mm* 
It  is  in  general  a  barren  sandy  soil,  perhaps  im 
»o  than  any  other  part  of  the  eastern  «tAte«.   Tk 
trees  which  grow  here  are  mostly  pitd>fim 
It  abounds  with  ponds  of  fresh  water, 
well  stored  with  fish.     The  principal  pniduecj 
Indian   corn  and   rye.     It  ts  dividea  ial« 
townships,  viz.  Barnstaple,  Falmouth, 
Yarmouth,  Harwich,  t..astham,  WeUfle 
ham,    Truro,    and    Province-town.       TTi^ 
towns  are  Barnstable  and  Falmouth. 

Baunstarle,  a  port  of  entry  and  post  Utmut 
l^Iassachusetts ;  situated  in  the  above  coaatf^J 
the   head  of  a  bay  of  its  own   -ame-     II 
»eventy-two  milfts  south-east  by  south  of  T 
and  119  of  Philadelphia.     Long.  4"  S* 
41"  43'  N. 

Bajinstable,    or    BaR5Staple,    a 
town  of  Devonshire,  seated   on  the  river 
over  which  there  is  a  good  bridge.     It  is  a  < 
poration  town,  and  sends  two  memben  to  | 
tiament.    It  lie«  thirty-six  miles  north  of  T 
and  191  from  London,  has  a  markiH  on 
and  fairs,  Friday  before  April  21,  Sepl 
and  second  Friday  in  December,  which . 
days,  toll  free. 

i8ARNSTFL\D,  a  township  of  New 
shire,  in  StnHbrd  county,  thiny-two  nnte 
west  of  Portsmoutli. 

BARNWELL,  i.  e.  Bairn's   Well,  a  *ai«« 
about  half  a  mile  north-east  of  Cambiid^.    fa 
1092,  a  priory  being  founded  in  Cambrtdfle  ■ 
honor  of  St.  Giles,  by  Hugolina,  a  Normal  Uy, 
Paganus  Peverell,  a  favorite  of  Henry  I,  i^ 
ccived  a  grant  of  the  projierty ;  and  Abdin^  lAc 
site  upon  which  it  had  been  commeiieBd  feo 
small,  he  transferred  it  to  the  <ipot  rum  orfW 
Barnwell,  where  many  of  tlie  . 
remain.     A  pottery  fair  is  held 
common  called  Midsummer-\;rtHri,  wmni  nw*- 
inences  on  St.  John's  day,  and  lasta  a  foflai|^ 
It  assumed  a  legal  form  as  early  as  ibe  rentf 
Henry  HI.,  and  is  proclaimed  bv  the  hCHIlf 
the  university.     Another  (air,  called  StuiWili 
fair,  annually  held  in  a  meadow  in  this  ytnk, 
has  been  traced  by  Dr.  Stukely  to  tl>^  Umtui 
Carausius.     AssureiJ  documents  trac*  kc  sf  * 
king  John,  who  granie<i  it  for  the  oje  and  mam- 
tenunce  of  a  hospital  of  kper»,  which  b«ct  p* 
sesscd  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St,  Mary  Mt^pWaa* 
which   is   still   in   existence.     By  a  eharttf  <f 
Henry   VIII.   this   fair  was  traufierred  t»  it 
mayor  and  corporation  of  Camhrid|«  ea  it 
payment  of  1000  marks.    On  Hm  foartb  ^^ 
tember  the  ground   is  marked   ortt,     Oa  v 
eighteenth,  the  university  ofBoers  fini,  aftd  lA* 
the  officers  of  the  corporarioo,  proclaim  tka  te 
which  lasts  fnurtceti  dayi.     Out  of  thae  A* 
(September  25 1   h  ai:>|>ropriate(l  (o  iht  M^  % 
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It  was  formerly  the  tarj^^^-jjt  fair  in  Eng- 

:  an'1   was  attended   ia   the  year  1605  by 

l2<-kuey  coaches  from  I>ondon. 

BARO,  Of  Bakok  (Peter),  was  born  at  Estam- 

tn  Fnnw,  and  educated  in  the  universiiy  of 

)ur|;«s,  where  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  in 

lair :  but,  being  of  tlie  Protestant   reli]B^on, 

lie  iiras  obliged  to  leave  his  native  country  to 

Ivoid  prrsecution  ;  and   witlidrawing  into  Eng- 

kindljr  entertained  by  Lord  Burleigh. 

Is  settled  at  Cambndpe ;   and  by 

Barleiirh's  recommendation,  waj,  in  1674, 

professor  of  divinity  there.     For  some 

.  be  quietly  enjoyed  his  professorship  ;  but 

"  a  restkss  ficuon  tras  raised  against  lutn, 

opposing  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predes- 

Imtion,  which  rendered  his  place  so  uneasy  that 

leR  the  university,  and  settled  in  London. 

le  wrote,  1 .  In  Jonnm  Propbetam  Pr^lectiones 

Its;   2.  De  Prsestantia  et  Dig^nitate  Divins 

I;  aod  other  pieces.     He  died  in  London, 

"1600. 

lOCCI,   or  Barozzi   (Francis),  a  noble 

I'metcin,  who  distin^ished  hitnitelf  in  tlie  latter 

lot  thn  sixteenili  century  by  his  erudition, 

\  extensive  knowledge  of  mathematics.  He 

•h?  weakness  to  believe  in  inauic, 

-  to  practise  it  brought  him  into 

..e  Inquisition,  from  which  he  es- 

twitti  dithculty,  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy 

His   published   work»  are,  Translations 

}os  and  Hicro ;  four  books  of  a  Treatise 

inhy  ;  a  Trtatise  on  Geometry  ;  and 

volome,  intituled,  II  Nobilissimo  ed 

imo  giuco  Pitagorico  chiamata  Uitmo- 

^*  cM  battagUa  di  consonanze  di  numeri, 

tm,  imitated  from  the  Latin  of  Buxerius. 

S.  is  a  description  of  Crete. 

'  I  Frederic),  a  celebrated  painter, 

-'.     In  hi.*  youth  he  travelled  to 

where  he  pdint.'d  several  things  in  fresco. 

rctunied  to  Lrbino:  and  giving  hitnself 

tnteov?  study,  acquired  a  treat  name  in 

His  genius  particularly  led  him  to 

subjects.      At   his   leisure   hours   he 

!•  few  prints  from  his  own  designs;  which 

finished,  and  executed  with  great  soft- 

dcUcacy.     The  Salutation  is  his  capital 

in  that  way  :  of  which  we  seldom 

nth  mtiy  impressions,  but  those  taken  from 

lied  plate,  which  are  very  harsh.     He 

t)rt>iQO  in  101?,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

lOCflAN,    a  barony   in    the    parish   of 

),  in  Renfrewshire,  belon'^ng  to  an  an- 

iily  of  the  nume  of  Fleming,  who*e  an- 

came  from  Flanders  in  tl«  r'is,ti  of  David 

one  of  whom  was  killed  at  the  battle  nf 

It  had  a  very  ancient  cross  on  the 

^    the    public  road,  which  was  removed 

-'■r,  Malcolm  Fleming,  Esq.  to  a 

\i  mansion-house  stood.     In  the 

s  there  are  two  rows  of  images, 

■V,  with  long  guments  and  clnbs 

it  sLuuIders.    Tradition  is  ftilent  respect- 

Tbe  boFony  abounds  in  free-stone,  coals, 

e,  and  iiit  mansion-hoasc  is  oma- 

«Ytfa  plantations  of  ash,  plane,  oak,  larch, 

BAROCHE^  or  Bboacm,  capital  of  a  district 


of  llie  same  name,  in  tlie  province  of  (Jujrat,  or. 
the  north  bank  of  llie  Nerbuddali.  It  is  walled 
round,  and  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  trade. 
It  is  now  inhabited  by  weavers  and  manufacturers 
of  cotlou  cloth.  Here  they  havR  the  best  cotton 
in  the  world,  and  of  consequence  the  best  bafias 
are  manufactured  in  this  place.  The  waters  of 
the  Nerbuddah  are  also  said  to  have  the  peculiar 

Bropcrty  of  bleaching  clotlis  to  a  pure  while, 
iaroche  was  ceded  to  Madhajee  Sindia  in  1782, 
but  was  retaken  from  his  successor,  Dowlet  Row, 
in  1803,  by  Sir  Artliur  \\'«llesley,  and  has  eve:- 
since  remained  in  possession  of  the  British. 
Long.  72'  5'  E.,  lat.  22"  15'  N. 

BAIIOCO,  in  logic,  a  term  ^fivcn  to  tlie  fourth 
mode  of  the  second  figure  of  syllogisms.  A  syllo- 
gism in  baroco  has  the  first  proposition  universal 
and  afbrniative,  but  the  second  and  the  third  par- 
ticular and  negative,  and  ttie  middle  term  is  the 
predicate  in  tlie  two  first  propositions.    Example : 

Ba   Every  man  is  a  two-legged  animal : 

no  But  every  animal  is  not  two-legged  ; 

CO  'llierefore  every  animal  is  not  a  man, 

HAROM'ETER,  1  From  /3opoc,  weight,  and 
BAAOMETaicAt..  J  uirpov,  measure.  A  ma- 
chine for  measuring  tnc  weight  and  variations 
of  the  atmosphere,  in  order  to  determine  the 
changes  of  the  weather,  the  elevation  of  particular 
parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  &c. 

The  measuring  the  heigLu  of  moantidni,  and 
fiDding  the  elevation  of  places  Above  the  level  of  the 
•CAj  bAth  been  much  promoted  by  harometricul  e<q>e> 
rimcQla,  founded  upon  that  cisVntiAl  property  of  the 
ALT.  ill  gravity  or  pressure.  As  ihc  coluuuiof  mercury 
in  the  kiramefer  i<t  counterpoised  hy  a  colunuk  of  air 
of  equal  weight,  to  whatever  cautes  make  the  air 
heavier  or  lighter,  the  prewuro  of  it  will  be  thereby 
increased  or  leA»encd,  and  of  conseqaeace  th«  mercury 
will  rite  or  fall.  Hmrrit, 

He  it  very  accurate  in  making  harometrieal  and 
therroometrical  ioatramenu.        Derh.  Phyneo-ThetA. 

Barometer.  The  name  barfi^cope,  signifying 
an  indication  of  weight,  was  originally  given  to 
the  mercurial  tube  by  Sinclair,  professor  of  philo- 
sophy in  the  univensity  of  Glasgow,  in  Charles 
U.  reign :  but  the  more  definite  one  of  baro- 
meter, obtained  universally  a  short  time  after- 
wards. The  barometer  is  founded  upon  the 
Torricellian  experiment,  so  called  from  Tomcelli 
the  inventor  oi  it,  at  Florence,  in  1623;  it  is  a 
glass  tube,  filled  with  mercury,  horizontally  sealed 
at  one  end ;  the  other  open  and  immerged  in  a 
basin  of  stagnant  mercury  ;  so  that,  as  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  diminishes,  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  will  descend,  and,  as  it  increases,  the  mer- 
cury will  ascend ;  tne  column  of  mercury  sus- 
pended m  the  tube  being  always  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere.  It  was 
long  the  common  opinion  among  philoso- 
phers, that  the  ascent  of  water  in  pumps  was 
owing  to  what  they  called  nature's  abliornfnce  of 
a  vacuum ;  and  tltat  thus  fluids  might  be  raised 
by  suction  to  any  height  whatever.  But  an  acci- 
dent having,  early  in  the  scventeentli  century, 
discovered  that  wau'^r  could  not  be  rjt.sed  in  a 
pump,  unless  the  sucker  reached  to  within  thirty- 
three  feet  of  the  water  in  the  well,  U  was  con- 
icotured  by  Galileo,  who  fiourt:«hed  olKnit   tliut 
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^B  '^  rsimm  aiyjbilM  smne  oftier  cause  of  tlie 
*«  I'.  ;iutup«,  or  at  leust  that  tliia 

'  •  utitktl  lu  th«  finite  height  oi' 
:  •viog  anable  to  satisfy  himself 
•MBflMnded  the  consideration 
itMMicjf  tt>  Totncelli,  who  had  been  ]iis 
AAtr  somt  dine  Torricelli  suspected 
-  :-«aMUB  of  the  atraosphcre  was  the  cause 
,««at  of  water  in  pumps;  that  a  column 
^  ^-^i  dttlttMhree  feet  Wif^h  was  jitst  a  couiiter- 
MiMVk&cofunm  of  air  of  the  same  base,  and 
^l^Hlb  WlMniied  up  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere ; 
•wi  ikiA  ihi^  was  the  true  reason  why  the  water 
^4  mA  follow  the  sucker  any  further.  And  this 
wapinoo  was  soon  aAer  confirmed  by  varioi{s 
WMnments.  Torricelli  considered,  tliat  if  a 
column  of  water  tliirty-tliree  feet  hijjh  were  a 
counterpoise  to  a  whole  column  of  the  atmos- 
pltere,  tnen  a  uuiumn  of  mercury  of  about  two 
WH  and  a  half  high  would  also  b«  a  counterpoise 
to  it,  since  quicksilver  is  nearly  fourteen  times 
heavier  than  water,  and  so  the  fourteenth  part  of 
tii«  height,  or  nearly  two  feet  and  a  half,  would  be 
as  heavy  as  the  column  of  water.  This  reasoning 
he  soon  verified ;  for  havinc;  filled  a  glass  tube 
with  quicksilver,  and  inverted  it  into  a  basin  of 
the  same,  tlie  mercury  presently  descended  till 
its  height,  above  that  in  the  basin,  was  about  two 
feet  and  a  half,  just  as  he  experteil.  And  this  is 
what  has,  from  him,  been  called  the  Torricellian 
experiment.  Tlie  new  opinion,  with  this  confir- 
tnution  of  it,  was  readily  acquiesced  in  by  most 
|)hdosopheT5,  who  rcpeatefl  the  experiment  in 
various  ways.  Some,  however,  still  adhered  to 
the  old  doctrine  of  l.inus,  artd  raised  severAi 
objections  aigiitst  the  new  one;  such  as  that  there 
was  a  lilm  or  iinperceplible  rope  of  mercury, 
extended  lliruu^h  tJie  upper  part  of  the  lube, 
which  suspended  the  column  of  mercury,  and 
tept  it  from  falling  into  that  in  the  basin.  But 
this  and  other  objections  were  soon  overcome  by 
additional   confirmations  of  the  true  doctrine; 

1  particularly  by  tnryintr  the  elevation  of  the  place. 
t  was  hinted  by  Descartes  and  Pascal,  that  if 
the  mercury  be  sustained  in  the  tube  by  the  pres- 
sure of  tiie  atmosphere,  by  carrying  it  to  a  higher 
situation  it  would  descend  lower  in  the  tube, 
having  a  shorter  column  of  the  atmosphere  to 
sustain  it,  and  vice  versa.  And  Pascal  enrjaged 
his  brother-in-law,  M.  I'erier,  to  try  tliat  experi- 
nent  for  him,  being  nwrc  conveniently  situated 
or  that  purjxHc  than  he  was  at  Paris.  This  he 
accordingly  executed,  by  observing  the  height  of 
the  quicksilver,  in  the  tube,  first  at  the  bottom  of 
a  mountain  in  Auvergne,  and  tiien  at  several 
different  altitudes ;  wherein  it  was  found  tliat  the 
mercury  fell  lower  and  lower  all  the  way  to  th« 
top  of  the  mountain ;  and  so  confirming  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  relating  to  the  universid  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  consequent  suspeu' 
sion  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  of  the  barometer. 
Thus,  by  the  united  endeavours  of  Torricelli, 
Descartiis,  Pascal,  Mersenne,  Iluygens,  and 
others,  the  cause  of  the  suspension  of  the  quick- 
silver ill  the  lube  of  the  barometer  became  pretty 
generally  established.  It  was  some  time,  how- 
ever, after  tliis  general  consent  before  it  was 
known  that  the  pressure  of  the  air  was  various  at 
different  titnes  at  the  aaine  place    This  could 


not,  however,  remain  long  unknown.  TV  W 
nuent  measuring  of  the  column  of  mt* rniry  «OBt 
snowed  its  variations  in  altitude;  and  expetKan 
and  observation  taught  thai  those  variaboa  ■ 
the  mercurial  column  were  always  saccttAti  tv 
certain  changes  in  the  weather,  as  to  rain,  «■( 
frosts,  &c.  Hence  this  instrument  soon  am 
into  use,  as  the  means  of  foiel«?Uing  the  rtt^' 
of  the  Readier ;  and  on  this  account  it  obtiari 
the  name  of  the  weather-glass,  as  it  did  ttattf 
barometer  from  its  measuring  the  w«igtrt OTps- 
sure  of  the  air. 

ft  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Paxal  mih 
brother-in-law  seem  clearly  to  hare  aeen  dien» 
sibility  of  those  numerous  experiments  of  OMMi 
times,  for  ascertaining  the  altitude  of  itKnurtarailf 
the  barometer.  Early  in  themornin'jTof  the  196  ■ 
Sept.  1648,  the  latter  assembled  witba^wfrmi^ 
in  the  garden  of  a  monitst  cry ,  situate  ne.ir  the  towK 
part  of  tlie  city  of  Clermont,  where  be  Id 
brought  a  quantity  of  mercury,  and  twoyiaa 
tubes  hermetically  se.iled  at  the  top.  1l4««( 
filled  and  inverted  them  nsusuni  V'>  •"....  ^«>.-  ~« 
cury  lo  stand  in  both  at  ihes  > 

26  inches  and  3}  lines,  or  :     i ^..   . 

when  leaving  one  behind,  in  the  custody  of  9* 
subprior,   he  proceedeil  with  the  other  to  l4» 
summit  of  the  mountain,  and  repeated  tbr  not- 
rirnent.     Here  the  party  were  surprised  and  «►• 
lighted  to  see  the  mercury  sink  more  thaa  timt 
inches  under  the  former  mark,  and  rpro*in  <«». 
pended  at  the  height  of  2.3  in. ! 
24*7  Englisli  inches.     lu  hi* 
mountain,  he  observed,  at  two  •  . 
tliAi  tlie  mercury  successively  n^  ;   jr.  I,  .  r.  b 
return  to  the  monastery,  fouo'l   i'  >.:■.!     ■ 
at  the  same  point  asut  first.     l.i>.  i  i  -^ 
success  of  this  meii!'"  ,1.1.- iM,.  I  i:ii,-i,-,  l^ 
pealed  it  on  the  hi  nf  t  Ur;;,.!-,    - 

noted  a  diflerenc*-  ■  -  jt  .ui  .  l»vii  ^  ./ 

twenty  toises.  Pasco],  as  soon  u  diK  iatclim«9B 
reached  him  at  Pans,  made  similar  olMnraiaai 
on  the  lop  of  a  hiudi  hous^,  arxl  in  the  balfty  if 
the  churcn  of  St.  Jacques  des  Bouehi^no,  ttm 
the  border  of  the  Seine ;  and  ao  nuicb  •••  hr 
satisfied  with  the  results,  that  lt«  tiniiwJisI^ 
proposed  the  application  of  the  haroiMtcr  m 
measuring  the  relative  height  of  distant  ptaOMS 
the  earth's  surface.  The  subsUDoe«  MMftm, 
of  all  that  has  since  been  mora  9Cean^y  mm' 

taine<I,  was  thus  at  <>" \...^.^.^A     Paaeil,ilil 

well  known,  was  .  ^rvccotaJat 

heretic  by  the  Jesm-  .  .  .  ...  ..;:U  similar  law- 
suits; and  when  do  other  wcapott  wooWl  vii^ 
they  contested  the  originality  oi  faia  i  t^t'uwaM 
Their  base  conduct  on  this  occasion,  howeiw,flf 
stimulated  his  ardor,  and  ^ave  a  ketoar  «4fr  W 
that  wit,  which  be  afterwards  duvcaid  wiriiodb 
overwheimin?  energy  against  this  imriifiawaaia 
of  the  priesthood.  In  1633,  he  compoaad, !>«*<> 
they  wer«  not  |)ublished  till  bAbt  bia  telWt*"* 
short  but  perspicuous  treatises,  On  iSm  Kffii^ 
briiirn  of  l^quorSf  and  On  tlM  VlnfM  of  ^ 
Mass  of  Air.  Tht  laws  of  t)ie  aqiurariMS  rf 
tluids  are  here  beautifully  dcdi>c«d  &oai  aa^ 

Srinciple.     in  those  lr«cts,  he  Ukcwivfi*** 
escnpiinn  of  tJie  hydraulic  fir«a».     Il  hai,k^ 
ever,  been  truly  remarked,  tnat  llie  iatai 
>hese  philosophers,  was  meiclj  lo  Moatu 
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Iher  the  height  of  th*  roerrury  was  aJTectetl  by 
beinff  carried  to  differeni  altitudes,  and  it  was 
■anw  tiine  afb^rwards  that  Uieorems  and  fotmuls 
*rcf*  invented  for  tlie  purpose  of  baronietncal 
tD««Aiirefn«nt ;  the  li^Iance  between  the  mercury 
iwd  the  MtiDosphf-re  ^vas  indeed  known,  but  tlie 
»«luc  of  i)ie  wfi^rhts  remained  to  be  determined. 
The  first  tliinR  necessary  to  be  ascertained  was 
the  law  i»f  the  coudension  of  air  umler  different 
pressures.  Mariotte  in  France,  and  Boyle  and 
Tf'wnlcy  in  Kncland,  found  from  eipcriment 
tbatttie  density  of  this  fluid  was  proportional  to 
-4H^>r^sing  weight ;  but  this  law  is  only 
I'Whcn  the  temperature  of  the  air  remains 
;  and  attention  was  not  at  first  paid  to 
tlua  iaiportuit  restriction,  which  in  fact  could 
BoC  be  indicated  by  experiments  where  the  com- 
pivaaed  volumes  of  air  differed  but  little  from 
each  other  in  respect  to  temperature. 

Th«  law  of  compression  being  otiienrise  known, 
llallcynuide  useof  it  for  calculating  tlie  decrease 
of  density  in  the  beds  of  the  atmosphere  at  va- 
rioiM  ftlltiudes;  and  thus  led  to  the  mathematical 
fbnnuhr,  by  means  of  which  the  difference  of 
alutude  of  two  places  may  be  calpulaled  fi-om  the 
htiqihtt  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  obserred 
■teai:])  of  ihrm.  Newton,  in  his  Principia,  per- 
Iftcti  \  theory,  by  showing  that  regard 

Wfc<  •  ,    ,  i  to  the  diminution  of  gravity,  ac- 

conlMK  «■  tb«  distAnce  from  the  surface  of  the 
■■rtk  mcrenied ;  but^  what  is  very  remarkable, 
he,  am  wHl  as  Halley,  omitted  to  consider  the 
ciact  «#  the  venations  of  heat,  and  of  the  pro- 
grfttsri  decrease  of  tlie  temperature  and  density 
of  the  dUkttM  strata  of  tlie  atmosphere.  The 
hHOOcthcAl  formula;  thus  obtained,  witliout  the 
cWMdien  which  renders  them  applicable  to  all 
1tmpi9tVim,  could  only  furnish  a  very  imper- 
Cpct  a|iproitmation,  and  therefore  philosophers 
aad  fMKfmalicians,  who  endeavoured  to  apply 
dmBt  fcvnd  that  they  succeeded  only  in  a  few  in- 
■laiicw,  «nd  that  generally  the  results  seemed  to 
be  s«b^t  to  Tanous  errors,  which  appeared  to 
luQvw  no  law.  Hypotheses  were  ihercrorc  formed 
far  nplaJning  these  irregularities ;  but  some 
mtintained  that  no  dependence  whatever  was  to 
be  placed  upon  such  tneorems ;  and  others,  that 
ikry  oaffat  to  be  wholly  excluded  from  works  of 
•CMDOe.  No  pcnoo  teems  to  have  conjectured 
1Ih>  one  cause ;  and  the  omission  is  the  more  re- 
Bwteblet  when  we  reflect  that  Douguer  and 
Ijtmbtttt  men  of  luch  peculiar  and  opposite  ta- 
ImMS;  ihe  one  a  most  accurate  obser%-er  and 
phAeeOfiher,  and  tiie  other  a  very  inventive  and 
•nilc  OBlhcfnatician,  were  l>oth  much  occupied 
with  dm  tauirument,  and  its  application. 

Odue  at  last  discovered  the  true  source  of 
ihcaa  error*  and  anomalies,  by  searching  in  the 
H^MHatiuiis  tbrmitrives  for  tlie  correspondence 
Ibc  temperature  of  the  air  ana  the  cor- 
wtucii  the  general  formula  required.  Na- 
cxpenniencs  on  the  comparutive  expan- 
•tea*  <4  ait  and  mercury  cfiabled  him  to  perceive 
ibe  law  Uiat  tho«e  corrections  ought  to  follow, 
and  liie  quantity  in  all  caies  which  should  be 
■■a^niij  to  them. 

Imi  rcmaHiable  diacovery,  by  giving  to  tlie 

formula  an    unexpected  accuracy, 

the  leal  of  philosophers,  and  ubscrvi). 


tions  were  multiplied  to  a  great  extent.  Dr.  Ma!»- 

kclyne  undertook  to  reduce  the  new  formula  into 
English  measures,  while  Playftiir  added  a  correc- 
tion for  tJie  ^-ariation  of  gravity  in  different 
latitudes.  Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  by  very  exact 
roeasures,  verified  tlie  results  of  M.  Delue,  and 
gave  them  a  greater  degree  of  precision  :  General 
Roy  also  made  an  application  of  it  at  a  great 
number  of  places  in  the  progress  of  his  survey  : 
the  Alps  were  levelled  by  MM.  Saussure  and 
Piclet ;  the  Pyrenees  by  M.  Ramond,  and  the 
Andes  by  Humboldt ;  and  the  barometer  ren- 
dered portable,  became  an  indispensable  instru- 
ment to  all  well-informed  travellers. 

Still  the  theory  of  barometrical  levelling  was 
far  from  being  brought  to  its  most  simple  terms. 
M.  Deluc  had  adapted  tlie  constant  co-efficient 
of  his  formula  l«>  a  certain  degree  of  the  thermo- 
meter, which  he  called  the  normal  temperature, 
and  which  he  had  fixed  from  tlie  condition,  that, 
for  this  temperature,  the  difference  of  level  be- 
came a  decimal  multiple  of  the  difference  of  tbe 
tabul.'ir  loi;aritbms  of  the  obser«'cd  barometrical 
heights.  All  the  corrections  relative  to  tempe- 
rature which  the  formula  rcquiretl,  commenced, 
therefore,  according  to  M.  Deluc,  at  the  normal 
temperature  ;  in  consequence  of  whieh  this  (xiint 
of  commencement  changed  whenever  tlie  formula 
was  applied  to  any  other  measures  than  I-'rendi 
toises.  These  variations  were  very  inconvenient : 
and  it  appeared  much  more  natural  to  make  all 
the  corrections  commence  at  some  fixed  term,  as, 
for  example,  ihe  freezing  point,  which  is  given 
by  experiment,  and  common  to  observers  of  alt 
countries.  This  is  what  I^niace  has  done,  in  a 
chapter  of  his  Mdcanique  Celeste,  in  which  he 
has  established  tlie  requisite  formula  upon  the 
most  simple  and  accurate  data.  He  determines 
the  correction  for  temperature  relative  to  tlie  ex- 
pansion of  air,  according  to  the  experiments  of 
M.  Gay  Lussac  ;  but  he  has  modified  his  results 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  into  the  account  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere ;  and,  what  is  %'ery 
fortunate,  the  sum  of  Uiis  correction  and  the  c«V 
erticient  of  the  expansion  of  air  is  just  equal  to 
f^.  With  respect  to  the  expansion  of  mercury, 
Laplace  employed  the  values  obtained,  in  con- 
junction with  Lavoisier,  in  experiments  on  the 
expansion  of  bodies,  of  which  tliere  unhappily 
remains  only  a  small  number  of  results.  Finally, 
he  determined  the  general  co-eflScient  of  the  for- 
mula from  baromeincal  observations  themselves, 
by  combining  for  tliis  purpose,  agf cat  number  of 
experiments  made  in  the  Pyrenees  by  M.  Ra- 
mond, widi  a  degree  of  care  and  an  accuracy 
before  unknown  in  this  science.  The  valuo  of 
this  C(LK.'fhcient  has  since  been  confirmed  in  a  di- 
rect manner  by  the  ex|)eriment3  made  by  M. 
Amgo  and  M.  liiot,  on  tlie  comparative  weiglit 
n(  air  and  mercury  ;  so  that  all  tne  elements  of 
the  barometncal  formula,  the  research  of  which, 
has  cost  travellers  so  much  labor,  has  Won  ob- 
tained directly,  and  with  great  accuracy,  without 
quitting  the  chemical  laboratory.  Ijipbcc'v  for- 
mula, founded  upon  data  so  exact  and  so  ably 
combined,  coincides  with  observations  l>cttcr  than 
any  otlier  in  which  lhe»e  adviint;i:;es  are  not 
united,  and  the  rigorous  proofs  to  which  MM. 
Roinund  and  PaubuMon  have  aubmitted  it  ex- 
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}>erimentally,  have  demonstrated  its  utility.  It 
still  remained,  however,  to  render  Uie  observa- 
tions comparable  with  each  other,  though  made 
with  different  barometers ;  which  has  also  been 
done  by  Laplace,  who  has  shown  that  the  diffe- 
rent indications  of  these  instruments,  in  circum- 
stances otlierwise  equal,  are  the  effect  of  capillary 
attraction,  and  has  given  tables  for  correcting  this 
effect. 

The  barometrical  formula  being  thus  improved, 
observations  with  that  instrument  have  been  con- 
siderably multiplied,  and  carried  to  a  degree  of 
precision  almost  incredible ;  a  precision  which 
nas  already  led  to  the  idea  of  distinguishing  every 
place  on  the  globe  (in  addition  to  its  latitude 
and  long^itude)  by  its  height  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  or  rather  by  its  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth  ;  which  corresponds  in  principle 
with  the  determination  of  the  position  of  a  point 
in  absolute  space,  by  means  oi  three  rectangular 
co-ordinates ;  with  this  view  various  tables  have 
been  computed,  and  principles  of  approximation 
and  compensation  invented,  highly  creditable  to 
their  respective  authors. 

It  remains  only  for  us  to  describe  the  progres- 
sive improvement  of  this  instrument.  1.  The 
common,  or  Torricellian  barometer,  is  repre- 
sented in  our  plate  Barometers,  fig.  1.  A  B  is  a 
glass  tube,  of  j,  or  ^,  or  i  inch  wide  (the  wider 
the  better),  and  about  thirty-four  inches  long, 
being  close  at  the  top  A,  and  the  open  end  B  im- 
mersed in  a  basin  of  quicksilver  C  D,  which  is 
the  better  the  wider  it  is.  To  fill  tit  is,  or  any 
other  barometer,  take  a  clean  new  glass  tube,  of 
the  dimensions  as  above,  and  pour  into  it  well 
purified  quicksilver,  with  a  small  funnel  either  of 
glass  or  paper,  in  a  fine  continued  stream,  till  it 
wants  about  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  of  being  full; 
then  stopping  it  close  with  the  finger,  invert  it 
s'owly,  and  the  air  in  the  empty  part  will  ascend 
gradually  to  the  other  end,  collecting  into  itself 
such  other  small  air  bubbles  as  unavoidably  get 
into  the  tube  among  the  mercury,  in  filling  it 
with  the  funnel :  and  thus  continue  to  invert  it 
several  times,  turning  the  two  ends  alternately 
upwards,  till  all  the  air  bubbles  are  collected  and 
brought  up  to  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  and  till 
the  part  Ailed  shall  appear  without  speck,  like 
a  fine  polished  steel  rod.  This  done,  pour  in  a 
little  more  quicksilver  to  fill  the  empty  part  quite 
full,  and  so  exclude  all  air  from  the  tube ;  then 
stopping  the  orifice  again  with  the  finger,  invert 
the  tube,  and  immerse  the  finger  and  end,  thus 
stopped,  into  a  basin  of  j>urificd  quicksilver.  In 
this  position  withdraw  the  finger,  so  shall  the 
mercury  descend  in  the  tube  to  some  place,  as  G, 
between  twenty-eight  and  thirty-one  inches 
above  that  in  the  basin  at  F,  as  these  are  the 
limits  between  which  it  always  stands  in  this 
country,  on  the  common  surface  of  the  earth. 
Then  measure,  from  the  surface  of  the  quicksilver 
in  the  l)asin  at  F,  twenty-eight  inches  to  K,  and 
thirty-one  indies  to  1,  dividing  the  space  be- 
tween them  into  inches  and  tenths,  wliich  are 
marked  on  a  M-alc  jilaccd  against  the  side  of  the 
tube ;  and  the  tenths  are  !<ubdivided  into  hundredth 
parts  of  an  inch  by  a  sliding  index  carryincj  a 
vernier  or  nonius.  Thesj  tliree  inches,  between 
twent^-ciglit   and   thirty-one,  so   divided,    will 


answer  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  iti- 
tionary  or  chamber  barometer ;  but  for  expen* 
ments  on  altitudes  and  depths,  it  is  proper  to 
have  the  divisions  carried  on  a  little  higher  op, 
and  a  great  deal  lower.  In  the  proper  fiUinf 
and  otherwise  fitting  up  of  the  barometer,  sevod 
circumstances  are  to  be  carefully  noted ;  as,  tltf 
the  bore  of  the  tube  be  pretty  wide,  to  allow  it 
freer  motion  of  the  quicksilver,  without  bof 
impeded  by  an  adhesion  to  the  sides ;  that  m 
basin  below  it  be  also  pretty  lai^,  in  order  fkl 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  at  F  may  not  aeoMj 
rise  or  fall  with  that  in  the  tube  ;  that  the  botlM 
of  the  tube  be  cut  off  rather  oblic^aely,  that  irfM 
it  rests  on  the  bottom  of  the  basin  there  may  be 
a  free  passs^  for  the  quicksilver ;  and  that,  to 
have  the  quicksilver  very  pure,  it  is  best  to  boil 
it  in  the  tube,  which  will  expel  all  the  air  from 
it.  This  barometer  is  commonly  fitted  np  in 
a  neat  mahogany  case,  together  with  a  tlM^ 
mometer  and  hygrometer,  as  represented  in 
fig.  2.  As  the  scale  of  variation  is  small,  bein; 
included  within  three  inches  in  the  common 
barometer,  several  contrivances  have  been  de- 
vised to  enlarge  the  .^cale,  or  to  render  the  mo- 
tion of  the  quicksilver  more  sensible. 

Descartes  suggested  a  method  of  increasing  the 
sensibility  of  this  instrument,  which  was  executed 
by  Iluygens.  This  was  effected  by  making  die 
barometrical  tube  end  in  a  pretty  large  cylindri- 
cal vessel  at  top,  into  which  was  insefted  abo 
the  lower  or  open  end  of  a  much  iner  tnbe  than 
the  former,  which  was  partly  filled  with  water, 
to  give  little  obstruction  by  its  weight  to  the  mo- 
tion of  tlie  mercury,  whde  it  morad  thraogfa  a 
pretty  long  space  of  the  very  fine  tobe  by  a  small 
variation  of  the  mercury  below  it,  and  so  rendered 
the  small  changes  in  the  state  of  the  air  very  sen- 
sible. But  the  inconvenience  was,  that  the  air 
contained  in  the  water  gradually  disenga^^ed  it- 
self, and  escaped  into  the  vacuum  in  the  top  of 
the  small  tube,  till  it  was  collected  in  a  body 
there,  and  by  its  elasticity  preventing  tlie  fxti 
rise  of  the  fluids  in  the  tubes,  spoiled  the  instru- 
ment as  a  barometer.  And  tnis  is  the  Tc^n 
why  a  w^ater  barometer  cannot  succeed.  This  in- 
strument, however,  is  represented  in  fi;.  t. 
C  D  is  the  vessel,  in  which  b  united  the  upper 
or  small  water  tube  A  C,  with  the  lower  or  mn- 
curial  one  C  B.  To  remedy  this  inconvenient, 
liuygcns  thought  of  placing  the  mercury  at  lop. 
and  the  water  at  bottom,  which  he  thus  coninTtfti 
ADG,  fig.  5,  is  a  bent  tube  hermetically  siil^ 
at  A,  but  open  at  0,  of  about  one  line  in  diameuer. 
and  passing  through  the  two  equal  cylindncil 
vessels,  BC,  KF,  which  are  about  twenty  inches 
apart,  and  of  fifteen  lines  diameter,  their  ler^tS 
being  ten.  The  mercury  being  put  into  the  tut*, 
will  stand  between  the  middle  of  the  vessels  E  F 
and  B  C,  the  remaining  space  to  A  being  mvi 
both  of  air  and  mercury.  Lastly,  common  water, 
tinged  with  a  sixth  part  of  aqua  regia,  to  pie^Kt 
its  fi  cozing,  is  poured  into  the  tube  F  G,  tdi  it 
rises  a  foot  above  the  mercury  in  D  F.  To  pit- 
vent  the  water  from  evaporating,  a  drop  of  on  cf 
sweet  almonds  floats  on  the  top  of  it.  Hut  il» 
coIuuMi  of  water  will  be  sensibly  aflvcted  Ky  ^''i 
and  cold,  which  spoils  the  accuracy  of  the  iu«tnt- 
mcnt.    Although  the  invention  of  this  baroiDetf* 
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IS  claimed  by  Hujgeiis,  and  also  by  De  1%  Hire, 
appears  first  to  ^re  been  contrived  by  Dr. 
x>ke  in  1668,  and  described  in  Phil.  Trans., 
).  185.  It  ia  most  delicately  movable;  and, 
len  properly  managed,  by  nr  the  fittert  for  a 
imber,  or  for  amosement,  b^  observations  on 
'  changes  of  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The 
;htest  breeze  causes  it  to  rij>e  and  fall,  and  it  is 
itinually  in  motion.  But,  for  philosophical 
rposes,  this,  and  all  other  instruments  of  the 
la,  are  inferior  to  the  common  barometer, 
th  ou  account  of  their  being  less  mtmageable, 
1  also  in  point  of  accuracy.  For  their  scale 
wt  be  determined  in  all  its  parts  by  the  com- 
m  barometer,  and  therefore,  notwithstanding 
ir  great  range,  they  are  susceptible  of  no 
'ater  accuracy  than  Uiat  with  which  the  scale 
a  common  barometer  can  be  observed  and 
asured. 

rhe  horizontal  or  rectangular  barometer  of 
rnoulli  and  Cassini  is  shown  in  fig.  4.  AD 
1  pretty  wide  cylindrical  part  at  the  top  of  the 
)e,  which  latter  is  bent  at  right  angles  at  B ; 
:  lower  part,  BC,  being  tamed  into  the  hori- 
ital  direction  and  closed  above  at  A,  but  open 
the  lower  end,  where  however  the  merairy 
inot  run  out,  being  opi>osed  by  the  pressure 
the  atmosphere.  This,  and  the  foregoing  con- 
vance  of  tiuygens,  are  obviously  founded  on 
t  known  principles  of  hydrostatics, '  that  fluids 

tlie  same  base  press  according  to  their  per- 
ndicular  altitude,  and  not  according  to  the 
lantiiy  of  their  matter ;'  so  that  the  same  pres- 
re  of  the  atmosphere  sustains  the  quicksilver 
si  fills  the  tube  BDA  and  the  cistern  D,  as 
ouM  support  the  mercury  in  the  tube  alone, 
eure  having  fixed  upon  the  size  of  the  scale,  as, 
r  example,  the  extent  of  twelve  inches  instead 

tliree,  that  Ls  four  times  as  long ;  the  area  of  a 
■'tion  of  the  cylinder  D  must  be  four  times 
'*i  of  the  tube,  and  consequently  its  diameter 
'uble ;  so  that  for  every  natural  variation  of  an 
<-°h  of  air  in  the  cylinder  A  D,  there  will  be  a 
''iiition  of  four  inches  in  the  tube  C  B.  But  on 
'"oiint  of  the  friction  against  the  sides  of  the 
^s,  the  quicksilver  is  liable  to  break ;  and  the 
^  anil  fall  is  then  no  longer  equable ;  besides 
*^  nii;rcury  is  in  danger  of  being  thrown  out  of 
^  <>rifice  at  C,  by  any  sudden  motion  of  the 
•*chine. 

The  diav^onal  barometer,  invented  by  Sir 
itniiel  Moreland,  fi;;.  6,  is  another  method  of 
'Urging  the  natural  scale  of  three  inches  per- 
'tidicular,  C  D,  by  extending  it  to  any  length, 
V,  in  an  oblique  direction.  This  is  liable  in 
Tne  (le;;rec  to  tne  inconvenience  of  friction  and 
eakiii/ ;  and  hence  it  is  found  that  the  diagonal 
rt,  n  C,  caanot  properly  be  bent  from  the  per- 
ndicular  more  than  in^an  angle  of  45°,  which 
iy  increases  the  s<^ale  nearly  in  the  proportion 
••eren  to  five. 
Kut  the  moiit  perfc-t  of  all  these  instruments, 

an  cnlarj^ed  ycalc,  unquestionably  is  Dr. 
f4,k'%  wheel  barometer,  fig.  7.  This  was  in- 
ntfd  about  1CC8,  and  i.<<  meant  to  render  the 
cmtions  in  the  air  more  (ensible.  Here  the 
rum*- ter  tuV  has  a  large  ball,  A  B,  at  top,  and 
bent  up  at  the  lower  or  open  end,  where  an 
in  b:tll,  <J,  floats  on  the  top  of  the  mercury  m 


the  tube,  to  which  is  connected  another  ball,  H, 
by  a  cord,  hai^ng  freely  over  a  pulley,  turning 
an  index,  K  L,  about  its  centre.  When  the  mer- 
cury rises  in  the  part  FG,  it  raises  the  ball,  and 
the  other  ball  descends  and  turns  the  pulley 
with  the  index,  round  a  graduated  circle  nt>m  N 
towards  M  and  P ;  and  the  contrary  way  when 
the  quicksilver  and  the  ball  sink  in  the  bent  par* 
of  the  tube.  Hence  the  scale  is  easily  enlaiged 
ten  or  twelve  fold,  being  increased  in  proportion 
of  the  axis  of  the  pulley  to  the  length  of  the  index 
KL.  But  then  the  friction  of  the  pulley  and 
axis  is  some  obstruction  to  the  free  motion  of  the 
quicksilver.  Contrivances  to  lessen  the  friction, 
&c.,  may  also  be  seen  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  52, 
art.  29.,  and  vol.  60,  art.  10. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  53,  No. 
29,  Fitzgerald's  improvement  of  the  wheel 
barometer  is  described  as  furnished  with  two 
pulleys,  which  move  on  friction  wheels ;  each  of 
which  turns  an  index  on  the  centre  of  a  graduated 
circle.  The  smallest  circle  is  four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  divided  into  three  equal  parts, 
each  again  being  subdivided  decimally  ;  and  the 
changes,  corresponding  to  the  rise  or  &11  of  the 
mercury  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-one  inches, 
are  marked  on  the  margin  of  it,  as  they  are  on 
the  scales  of -the  common  barometers.  The  large 
circle,  which  is  proposed  by  the  inventor  to  be 
thirty  inches  in  diameter,  is  divided  into  three 
hundred  equal  parts,  and  the  index  belonging  to 
it  will  therefore  mark  distinctly  to  the  six- 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  mercury.  On  the  centre  of  this  circle  two 
registers  are  fixed,  which  are  placed  along  the 
index  when  the  instrument  is  adjusted ;  one  of 
them  is  carried  round  as  the  index  advances,  and 
left  round  on  its  return ;  so  that  their  distance 
will  determine  the  limits  of  the  variation  from 
one  observation  to  another. 

Mr.  Caswell's  barometer,  described  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  24,  seems  to  be 
as  sensible  and  exact  as  any.  Suppose  A  B  C  D, 
fig.  8,  is  a  bucket  of  water,  in  which  is  the  baros- 
cope xreyxotm,  which  consists  of  a  body 
X  r  t  m,  and  a  tube  e  y  z  o,  which  are  both  con- 
cave cylinders,  made  of  tin,  er  rather  glass,  and 
communicating  with  each  other.  The  bottom  of 
the  tube,  z  y,  has  a  leaden  weight  to  sink  it,  so 
that  the  top  of  the  body  may  just  swim  even  with 
the  surface  of  the  water  by  the  addition  of  some 
grain  weights  on  the  top.  When  the  instrument 
is  forced  with  its  mouth  downwards,  the  water 
ascends  into  the  tube  to  the  height  z  u.  To  the 
top  IS  added  a  small  concave  cylinder,  or  pipe,  to 
keep  the  instrument  from  sinking  down  to  the 
bottom :  nt  (2  is  a  wire ;  and  tn  t,  de,  are  two 
threads  oblique  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  which 
perform  tlie  office  of  diagonals :  for  while  the  in- 
strument sinks  more  or  less  by  an  alteration  in 
tlie  gravity  of  the  air,  where  the  surface  of  the 
water  cuU  the  thread  is  formed  a  small  bubble, 
which  ascends  up  the  thread  while  the  mercury 
of  the  common  baroscope  ascends,  and  vice  versa. 
It  appears  from  a  calculation  which  the  author 
makes,  that  this  instrument  shows  tlie  alterations 
in  the  air  1200  times  more  accurately  than  the 
common  barometer.  He  observes,  that  the  bab- 
ble is  Mldom  known  to  stand  still  even  for  a 
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minute ;  that  a  small  blast  of  wind,  which  cannot 
be  heard  in  a  chamber,  will  sensibly  make  it 
sink ;  and  that  a  cloud  pasting  over  it  always 
makes  it  descend,  &c. 

Rowning's  Compound  Barometer  has  se- 
▼eralcontrivances  for  enlarging  the  scale,  and  that 
in  any  proportion  whatever.  One  of  these  is 
described  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No. 
427,  and  also  in  his  Natural  Philosophy,  part  2 ; 
and  another  in  the  same  part,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  tig.  9.  ABC  is  a  compound  tube, 
hermetically  sealed  at  A,  and  open  at  C ;  empty 
from  A  to  D,  filled  with  mercury  from  thence  to 
B,  and  from  hence  to  £  with  water.  Hence,  by 
Tarying  tlie  proportions  of  the  two  tubes  A  F  and 
F  C,  the  scale  of  variation  may  be  changed  in  any 
degree. 

A  Steel-yard  or  Lever  Barometer,  is  repre- 
sented by  fig.  13,  which  enlarges  the  scale  in  pro- 
])ortion  of  the  shorter  to  the  longer  arm  of  a  steel- 
yard. A  B  is  the  barometer  tube,  close  at  A  and 
open  at  B,  immersed  in  a  cylindrical  glass  cistern 
C  D,  which  is  but  very  little  wider  than  the  tube 
A  B  is.  The  barometer  tube  is  suspended  to  the 
shorter  arm  of  an  index  like  a  steel-yard,  moving 
on  the  fuFcrum  £,  and  tlie  extremity  of  its  longer 
arm  pointing  to  the  divisions  of  a  graduated 
arch,  with  which  index  the  tube-  is  nearly  in 
equilibrio.  When  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
is  lessened,  the  mercuiy  descends  out  of  tlie  tube 
into  the  cistern,  which  raises  tlie  tube  and  the 
shorter  arm  of  the  index,  and  consequently  tlie 
extremity  of  the  longer  moves  downwards,  and 
passes  over  a  part  of  the  graduated  arch.  And 
on  the  contrary  this  moves  upwards  when  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  increases. 

Artists,  however,  have  of  late  directed  their 
efibrts  rather  to  adapt  barometers  for  particular 
purposes,  and  to  improve  their  accuracy  of  action, 
than  to  enlarge  the  scale. 

An  instrument  called  the  Chamber  Barome- 
ter, constructed  by  Messrs.  Jones,  opticians^  is 
shown  in,  fig.  11.  It  consists  of  a  barometer  d, 
thermometer  a  a,  and  hygrometer  r,  all  in  one 
mahogany  frame.  The  thermometer  or  hygro- 
meter of  this  apparatus  may  be  separated  from 
the  fr:une,  and  occasionally  used  apart  if  neces- 
sary. The  thermometer  is  separated  by  means 
of  two  screws  a  a :  and  the  iiygrometer  by  un- 
scrinving  a  brass  pin  at  the  back  of  the  frame, 
llie  index  of  the  hygrometer  is  set  at  any  time, 
merely  by  mo>ing  with  the  finger  the  brass 
wheel  seen  at  c ;  and  the  two  sliding  indexes  of 
the  barometer  and  thermometer  are  moved  by 
rack  work,  set  in  action  by  the  key  g,  placed  in 
the  holes  h  and  i.  The  divbions  of  the  barome- 
ter, plate  b,  arc  in  tenths  of  an  inch,  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty-one  inches,  and  these  are  subdivided 
into  hundrcdtlis  by  the  nonius  or  vernier  scale, 
cm  a  sliding  slip  of  brass,  llie  vernier  scale  is 
divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  which  are  equal  to 
eleven  on  the  scale  of  inches,  or  to  eleven-tenths 
of  an  inch.  By  this  means  the  height  of  the  mer- 
cury at  E  is  evident  merely  by  inspection  to  the 
one-hundredth  part  of  an  inch,  according  to  the 
principle  of  the  vernier  scale. 

A  more  common  sort  of  barometer  is  frequently 
made,  which  difiiers  from  the  one  above  princi- 
pally ID  thiS|  that  in  general  it  is  not  supjiosed  to 


register  to  the  same  degree  of  accuracy,  havin     _ 
no  vernier,  and  being  meant  for  the  oommoo  po    _, 
poses  of  a  weathei^lass,  its  fiace  is  maiked  «i-^^ 
different  words  indicating  the  probable  shades    ^ 
weather  peculiar  to  different  altitudes  of  the  meY. 
cury.    As  the  lowest  state  of  the  mercuir  in  iktis 
country  is  not  less  than  twaity-€ight  indiei,  axy 
the  highest  above  thirty-one  inches,  this  \omtst 
point  on  the  scale,  on  the  face  of  the  instruneii; 
u  marked  stormy,  and  the  latter  venr  diylEr 
summer,  and  on  tne  other  side  very  hard  finntf  fci 
winter.  To  the  next  half-indi  below  thb  higbai 
point  are  written  set.  &ir  on  the  one  side,  and  kl 
froAt  on  the  other.    At  thirty  inches,  die  mi 
fur  is  placed  on  the  one  side,  and  fitist  oa  die 
other ;  and  at  twenty-nine  inches  and  a  half  thm 
is  marked  changeable,  both  for  summer  and  vis- 
ter.    At  twenty- nine  inches  we  have  rain  oa  the 
one  side,  and  snow  on  the  other ;  and  at  tweaty- 
eight  inches  and  a  half,  much  rain  on  the  aiim- 
mcr  side,  and  much  snow  on  the  winter ;  ihoe 
terms,  for  want  of  room,  are  omitted  in  the  figuiv. 

In  the  better  sort  of  these  chamber  faaronielni 
the  reservoir  of  mercury  is  a  leathern  bag,  wfaidi 
is'  more  or  less  compressed  by  the  atmospiiere, 
according  to  its  greater  or  less  pressure,  and  the 
scale  is  supposed  to  commence  from  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  ;  there  is  also  a  screw  at  the  hoQom, 
fig.  29,  by  which  the  mercury  may  be  forced  to 
the  top  of  the  tube,  and  thus  prevented  from  oscil- 
lating when  the  instrument  is  removed.  This 
construction,  however,  b  not  sufiiciently  aocntale 
for  thase  instruments  designed  for  the  mcnnn- 
tion  of  altitudes ;  portable  barometers,  tfaeidbie, 
have  several  adjustments  peculiar  to  this  porpose. 

Portable  Barometer. — One  of  the  best  iD> 
struments  of  this  kind,  by  Troughtra,  is  exhibiied 
in  figs.  12,  13,  14,  and  15,  (Barometusi,  ptut 
II.)  Its  distinguishing  characteristic  consists  in 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  mercury  ia 
the  cistern  is  set  to  the  zero  in  the  scale  of  inoies. 
For  this  purpose  a  glass  cylinder,  of  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  diameter,  and  as  modi  m 
length,  contains  the  mercury.  An  external  oover- 
ing  of  hollow  brass,  terminating  in  an  inteiior 
screw  a  little  above  and  below  tlie  glass,  adnuti 
external  screw  pieces,  whose  end.s,  well  feathend, 
being  pressed  hard  a^inst  the  ends  of  the  |^lM^ 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  fluid.  Near  the  tupv 
end  of  the  brass  cover  are  two  slits,  made  Mn* 
zontally,  one  before,  and  the  other  bdiind,  a> 
actly  similar,  and  opposite  to  each  other,  tl 
bottom  is  a  screw,  seen  better  in  the  section^  % 
13,  which,  acting  upon  the  usuallpalhcm fa^ 
forces  the  quicksilver  upwards  at  pleasure,  a^ 
by  filling  every  part,  renders  the  instraincalp» 
table.  But  the  primary  design  of  the  acnw  h 
to  furnish  the  means  of  adjusting  the  ainfati  i 
the  mercury  in  the  glas»  cistern,  ao  m  jml  W^ 
out  the  light  from  passing  bctwvin  it  mA  Ik 
upper  edges  of  tlie  slits  in  the  bfass  cotcr.  Tht 
is  the  mode  of  adjusting  to  zei o ;  and  it  WIm^ 
that  the  upper  edges  of  the  slittf  must  leyitiea 
the  beginning  of  the  scale  of  inches.  TV  fria* 
is  entirely  made  of  brass  tube,  and  above  the  c»- 
tern  is  of  about  1  ■  1*  inch  in  diameter.  The  ii* 
ten  inches  of  the  lower  end  are  occupied  b** 
thermometer,  whose  bulb,  bent  inwanU,  i>  crc- 
ccaled  within  the  frame.    At  about  three  lacw 
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liT^t^r,  it  h  attfthed  to  the  stand  by  a  ring,  in 

(►'  '(•  niH»5  turn  round  wjil«  a  smooth  and 

U*  "fk,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  in- 

mcnl  in  the  best  light  for  reading  off,  Sec. 

■rlnally  divided  scale  commences  at  about 

inches  above  tlie  lero,  and  is  continued  as 

IB  thirty-three  inches;  and,  by  the  usual 

of  a  remier,  is  lubdivided  down  to  001  of 

ch.     A  lon^tudina.1  slit,  from  end  to  end  of 

4initd  (tart,  exposes  to  riew  the  glass  tube 

within  it.     The  whole  of  this  part 

two  tubes  of  brass  :  in  tlie  innide  of 

interior  one,  slides  a  cylindrical  piece,  and  on 

i»  divided   the  vernier  scale,  the  index  to 

»»  the  lower  end  of  the  piece.     In  takins; 

hi  of  llie  mercury,  this  piece  is  brotight 

flo  as  just  to  exclude  the  light  from  passing 

en  itself  and  the  spherical  surf.\c«  of  the 

The  screw  at  top,  although  but  a  shoft 

performs  this  office  in  whatever  part  of  the 

liie  vernier  piece  may  be ;  for  it  acts  upon 

ilerior  lof^  tube,  in  the  inside  of  which  tlie 

is  sustained  by  friction,  and  in  which  it  is, 

M)  every  occasion,  to  be  stt  by  hand  nearly. 

^      tnpod   is  altoi^ihcr  similar  to  what  Mr. 

used  for  the  same  purpose,  as  far  back 

iha  jvu  1776.     It  nffords  when  closed,  ii^. 

a  mCi  arid  convenient  packing-case  for  the 

umaot:  the  structure  of  tlie  stuff  head  is  cu- 

5    thn  principal  part  is  a   circle  fig.   16, 

•75  of  ail  inch  broad,  joined  in  three  pieces ; 

|Jth«>U'^'h  they  seem  in  principle  to  be  in- 

of  motion,  yet,  in  practice,  produce  what 

■    to   the  puqiosc.     The   three 

I  inwards,  so  as  to  pass  through 

cifeui.ir  run,  >vhich  they  hold  fast;  willijn  tliis 

M  t>  hum;  a  similar  one,  by  two  pivots ;  and, 

la  the  latter,  at  right  angles  to  the  pivots,  are 

eatd  two  v's,  or  angles,  m  which  the  barome- 

tkHkg*  by  its  gudgeons.     Thus  are  biniight 

irt«  in  a  small  compusj,  the   means  of  ex- 

Kfif   the    k*;:^,    of    turning    the    instrument 

at  in    the  tripfvl,  and    an    universal  joint, 

icon  it  readily  places  tuclf  perpendicular  to 

honaoo. 

Thi  itnportaoce  of  these  instruments  at  sea, 
^<0C  ivciy  real  indication  of  the  approaching 
iMfcar  nnist  be  important,  early  suggested  a  M a- 
Wt  B*liOMrrKa,  first  invented  by  Dr.  llooke. 
la  contrived  to  as  not  to  be  affected  or  injured  by 
>  notMO  of  a  ihip.  His  contrivance  consisted 
'  •  dooMv  tbermomeier,  or  a  couple  of  tubes 
Wttad  with  spirit  of  wine  ;  the  one  sealed  at 
^^lada,  with  a  quantity  of  air  included  ;  the 
k  laalirl  at  one  end  only,  The  former  of 
■  is  aJTectad  only  by  Ute  warmth  of  tlie  air ; 
the  other  is  affbrffd  both  by  the  external 
vdi  ztt'l  pressure  of  the  at- 

ifikiyc  nng  the  «pint  tlier- 

DMlv  as  a  staudiud,  xim  4:xcess  of  tne  rise  or 
•Cihe  other  above  it  will  show  the  increase  or 
MM«ltb«  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.   This 
IWaiit  it  described  hy  Dr.  Hallt'y,  in  the 
l>  Tkaaa.  No.  169,  where  he  say^t,  '  [   hid 
oC  IboK  bwometera  with    me  in  my  late 
kkik^n.  .<VM ....  »,..!  it  T.OV0T  fail«l  to  pro';^f*»- 
f  all  the  bad  woath^r 
:.  ;   thereon,  anH  made 
and  from  my  own  r\jH>- 
.    t  more  lueful  contrivance: 


hnth  not  for  this  Ion?  time  been  offered  for  the 
benefit  of  navigation.'  Mr.  Nairne,  an  artist  of 
London,  invented  another  kind  of  Marine  Baro- 
meter, having  the  lower  part  of  tlie  ttil>e,  for  abont 
two  feet  long,  made  very  small,  to  check  the  vi- 
brations of  the  mercury,  which  would  otherwise 
aiise  from  the  motions  of  the  ship.  This  was  also 
assiste/1  by  being  hung  in  gimbals,  by  a  part 
which  subjecU  it  to  be  the  least  affected  by  such 
motions.  It  was  constructed  for  the  use  of  Cap- 
tain Phipps  in  his  celebrated  vflyage  to  the  North 
Pole.  A  marine  barometer  has  also  been  in- 
vented bv  M.  Passemente,  an  ingenious  artist  of 
Paris,  "this  contrivance  consists  only  in  twist- 
ing the  middle  of  the  tube  into  a  spiral  of  two 
revolutions  ;  by  which  contrivance  the  impulses 
which  the  mercury  receives  from  the  motions  of 
the  ship  are  destroyed,  by  beii^  transmitted  in 
contrary  directions. 

TitouoHTos's  Marise  Barometer  may  be 
considered  the  best,  perhaps,  at  present  known, 
'llie  upper  part  of  the  tifbe  here  is  four-tenths  of 
an  inch  diameter,  and  the  smaller  part  only  one- 
fiftieth  ;  and,  to  counteract  more  effectually  the 
effects  of  the  shif/s  motion,  the  instnjinent,  like 
the  above,  is  suspe-nde^l  in  gimbals,  as  shown  in 
figs.  17  and  18.  The  whole  is  attached  to  the 
side  of  the  cabin  by  two  brass  tubes,  which  slide 
one  within  the  other,  and  render  the  instrument 
capable  of  being  suspended  at  different  clistances 
from  the  place  of  support;  that  the  Iwttom  of  it 
may  not  strike  the  side  of  the  cabin  during  any 
heavy  rolling  of  the  vessel,  tlie  inner  tube  carries 
the  gimbal.  The  external  frame  of  the  barometer 
is  a  cylindrical  tube  of  wood,  on  which  the  brass 
sockets  slide;  and  in  this  is  inserted  the  inner- 
most pair  of  pivoLs,  oi"  universal  joint,  which 
furnishes  tlie  instrument  with  a  movable  |"K)inl  of 
suspeuiiion.  The  top  is  terminated  with  a  brass 
kill,  of  a  weigiit  nearly  enual  to  that  of  the  mer- 
cury, tec.  at  the  lower  eml.  With  respect  to  the 
position  of  the  point  of  suspension,  no  general 
rule  can  be  piven  applicable  to  every  case, 
tliough  it  is  a  circumstance  on  which  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  mercury  gn:uily  depends ;  it  is  indeed 
obvious,  that,  though  this  pciint  were  accumtely 
determined  for  one  particular  height  of  the  mer- 
cury, it  would  not  correspond  with  every  other. 
By  this  ingenious  contrivance  of  the  counter|)oisc 
to  the  weight  of  the  menniry,  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  the  whole  will  be  about  the  nivldh? ;  and 
if  tlie  innruraent  were  of  the  same  sjiecific  gra- 
vity throughout,  the  fioint  of  suspension  that 
would  produce  the  smallest  oscillation,  would  be 
about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  instmracnt 
from  the  lop,  considcriug  the  lower  part  as  a 
fixed  point ;  but  as  tliis  is  not  strictly  the  case, 
the  point  of  suspension  is  best  ascertained  by  ex- 
periment. The  gr.ultiation  is  on  two  scales  of 
ivory,  about  four  inclK'b  long,  for  the  rrce|)tion  of 
which  two  opposite  nuarters  of  the  ryliiHlncal 
frame  are  sunk  througn  that  length,  their  plane* 
pointing  toward*  the  centre  of  the  tulie,  and  the 
in<lex  is  very  liglit,  and  slides  on  the  gl.iH^»  lube, 
without  touching  any  other  p.ut.  At  the  bottom 
is  the  usual  screw,  which,  pressing  "'•  <>>■  '•^ohet 
bag,  prevent*  the  mercury  from  ■  wfctH 

the  iritr"m"nt  is  removed ,     For  iio«ll 

of  thtf  kind.  lai'*]_^  invented  by  Mr.  Adw*  IM 

SYMriKSO)ll.TaB.   . 
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Among  barometers,  or  baroscopes,  might  be 
ranked  a  weather  instrumeDt  to  ascertain  the 
variation  of  the  atmosphere,  by  the  sound  of  a 
wire,  mentioned  by  M.  Lazowski  in  his  Tour 
through  Svrilzerlanif,  :uid  dincovered  by  accident. 
A  clergyman,  who  was  near-sighted,  often  amused 
him<)elf  with  firiag  at  a  mark,  and  contrived  to 
stretch  a  wire  so  as  to  draw  the  mark  to  him  to 
see  how  he  had  aimed.  He  observed  that  the 
wire  sometimes  sounded  as  if  it  vibrated  Ukc  a 
musical  chord  ;  and  that  after  such  soundings  a 
change  always  ensued  in  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere ;  from  whence  he  came  to  pre<iict  rain  or 
tiuc  weather.  On  making  ferther  experiments, 
it  was  found  that  the  aoimds  were  most  distinct 
when  extended  in  the  plane  of-  the  meridian. 
According  to  the  weather  which  wa^  to  follow, 
the  sounds  were  more  or  less  soft,  or  more  or  less 
continued.  Fine  wcjither  was  announced  by  the 
tones  of  counter-tenor,  and  rain  by  those  of  bass. 
It  Las  been  said  that  M.  Volta  mounted  fifteen 
chords  in  this  way  at  Pavia,  to  bring  this  method 
to  some  precision,  but  no  accounts  have  appeared 
of  his  success. 

Marine  barometers  are  now  generally  used  on 
board  all  ships  of  war  and  Indtamen.  To  fa- 
cilitate the  keeping  of  a  register  of  barometrical 
obserrations,  Mr.  Horsburgh,  hydrographcr  to 
the  East  India  Company,  has  lately  published  a 
set  of  engraved  ruled  sheets,  adapted  for  the 
convenience  of  navigators.  In  these  plates  the 
height  of  the  mercury,  from  twenty-seven  to 
ihirty-one  inches,  is  represented  in  inches  and 
tenth  parts,  by  horizonul  lines ;  while  each  suc- 
cessive day  has  a  space  apportioned  to  it  by  ver- 
tical b;irs.  The  state  of  the  barometer  at  every 
observation  is  marked  with  a  dot;  andtliese  dots 
being  afterwards  connected  together,  exhibit  an 
irregular  waved  line,  stretching  across  the  sheet, 
and  indicating  the  series  of  the  changes  of  the 
weather.  At  the  lowest  points,  from  which  the 
curve  again  returns,  a  gale  generally  follows. 
I'rom  the  observations  made  off  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  during  the  month  of  May  1815,  by 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  of  bis  Majesty's  sloop  Vic- 
tor, It  appears  tliat  whenever  the  mercury  fell  to 
2'J-60  inches,  a  storm  always  ensued;  the  column 
always  rose  when  tlie  gale  abated,  and  when  it 
reached  near  thirty  inches,  the  weather  became  fair. 
Those  pales  often  came  on  suddenly,  without 
any  visible  cliaiii^e  m  tlie  aspect  of  the  sky, 
but  the  marine  barometer  never  failed  to  give 
warning  of  tlieir  approach. 

The  following  observations,  upon  the  move- 
ments and  state  of  the  mercury  in  the  marine 
barometer,  were  made  by  Captain  Flinders,  of 
his  majesty's  ship  Investigator,  during  his  ex- 
amination of  the  coau>ls  of  New  Holland  and 
New  South  Wales,  the  Ttm  Australis  of  the 
earlier  charts,  in  the  years  of  1801,  1302,  and 
1803.  Phil.  Trans.  180G,  Part.  2.  Tlie  ba- 
rometer, with  wiiich  these  observuiions  were 
roade,  wa«  con:itructed  by  Nairne  and  Hlunt,  and 
had  been  used  in  Captain  Cook's  voyages.  The 
height  of  the  mercury  was  taken  regularly  at 
day-break,  at  noon,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  The  temperature  of  the  thermometer 
was  aUo  registered  at  the  same  periods.  The 
dicunwtances  that  led  Captain  Flinders  to  think 
his  obaervatioui  wortSi  atteuljon  were,  ihc  coin- 


cidence  that  took  place  between  the  risim 
fidling  of  the  mercury,  aad  the  settuf  ia 
wind  that  blew  from  die  $ea  and  from  otf  t)^ 
land,   to  which  tliere  seemed  to  be  at  last     j^ 
much  reference  as  to  tlie  strength  of  tb^  *Uk^ 
or  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.     Araon;r  t^  r> 
amples  selected  from  the  captain'-s  jouniili,  m 
nine  that  relate  to  the  .south  coast ;  bom  tkw 
it  appears,  generally,  that  a  change  of  wiad  kaz 
the  northern,  to  any  point   in  the  soutben  \tS 
of  the  compass,  caused  the  mercury  to  roe.  n^ 
a  contrary  change,  to  hi] ;  and  tbal  the  mfmrr 
stood  considerably  higher  when  the  v.\r. 
from  tlie  soutli  side  of  east  and  west,  th . 
in  similar  weather  when  the  wind  came  rnjRi  tM 
north  side.     Tlie  cause  of  this  appears  to  k 
that  the  first  proportion  of  air  brought  uifam 
the  sea,  is  impelled  upwards  by  the  land  «kki 
it  encounters,  and  along  the  inclined  suiinetf 
the  land,  in  a  sloping  direction:  the  next  yin^k 
is,  in  the  same  manner,  stopped  and  forctd  i^ 
wards ;  but  it  has  a  shorter  space  to  paas  thran, 
because  the  former  portion  goes  along  two  of  H 
sides,  and  the  latter  along  the  third  side  «i  » 
obtuse-an:.'led    triangle :    thus,    the   mooeidi^ 
portions  of  air  meet  the  summit  of  hud  brfba 
the  first  portions,  and  cause  the  btlcr  tp  «ddf  mi 
stagnate;  while  the  stream  blofriog  above Aii 
portion,  compresses  it,  and  augmeots  iU  dcaatti 
whence  the  increased  h.  i  '  r     '    '  t^  huomttm. 

*  The  barometer,'  say  laidedb  **■ 

of  great  service  to  me  m  ntu-  iuv)^U|(UiOQ^  Ail 
dangerous  part  of  the  east  coast,  where  (be  iof 
was  commonly  surroiuided  with  rocks,  rinks 
islands,  or  coral  reefs.  Near  the  tnaia  land,  i 
the  sea-breeze  was  dying  off  at  night,  aad  ite 
mercury  descending,  I  made  no  scruple  of  a^ 
choring  near  the  bliore,  knowing  that  It  •wM 
either  be  a  calm,  or  a  wind  would  come  cffawi 
the  land  ;  but  if  the  mercury  kept  up,  I  vtfiAti 
off,  in  the  expectation  that  it  vnmld  fttsfaea  w 
again  in  a  few  hours.  Amongst  tlie  barricMBi^ 
when  the  wind  was  dying  away,  the  bacOMM 
told  me,  almost  certainly,  from  what  qgaiMrC 
would  next  spring  up.  If  the  mercuiy  sMaA* 
30"  15'  or  near  it,  and  was  rising,  I  eipcoHi  At 

E roper  trade  wind  ;  and  if  higher,  that  it       " 
e  well  from  the   southward,    or  would 
fresh  ;  and,  if  it  was  up  to  30''  SC  both. 
falling  of  the  mercury  to  SO''  \ff  was  «0 
tion  of  a  breeiv  from  the  oonh-eaatwatd ; 
its  descent  below  thirty  inches^  thju  it 
spring  up,  or  shift  round  to  thewcuward.'  I 
it  appears,  tliat  this  skil/ttl  conmaader 
his  vessel  throughout   tboae  daagWMia 
the  eastern  coast  tliat  are  betweett  tm 
of  23°  and  17^,  pursuant  to  a  oonfidai 
tion  from  his  own  theory. 

Dr.    H&lley's    Rvlu  yom   rct^tm 
TiTK   wEJkTUCK  ht    BAHuMrTsaa.— t.  Ia 
weather,  when  the  air  t»  mciiiwd  to  tm 
mercury  is  commonly  low.     II.   in  id 
and  .setUed  weather,  the  raercurv  ia 
high.     III.  Upon  very  great  wxnai,  ll 
be  not  accompanied  with  grml  nia,  the 
sinks  lowest  of  all,  accurdjiiK;  \,i  the  pMglrfP 
compass  the  wind  i  TV*|frt^ 

hetgnt:^  of  die  loer  i  i^toa 

norllt-t'.atcrly  windit,  oUwr  camaMi 
V.  la  calm  ff  o&ty  weaibWyilbtaMRsrj 
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■«»4i  lagb.  V^I.  After  »ery  great  slorm*  of  wind, 
''•■Ih*  mercury  has  been  very  low,  it  generally 
'V»  apin  very  fasl.  VII.  The  tnore  northerly 
ter  altP-rations  of  the  barometer 
southerly,  near  the  equator. 
■  IC3,  and  near  them,  there 
I  of  the  harometer,  in  all 

M- t.c,  at  St.  Helena  it  is  little 

oothins,  at  Jamaica  thtee-lenths  of  an  inch, 
i    :it   N.ipies   ihe    van.itjon    hardly    erer  ex- 
{■  ■' ;  whereas  ui  Kngland  it  amounta 

I  -s  and  a  half,  and  at  Petersburgh  to 

>  neariy. 

Mr.  Kownin:^  justly  remarks,  that  it  is  not  so 
icb  V  ■>:  height  of  the  mercury  in  the 

te  t1  s  the  weather,  as  its  motion  up 

I  down,  an'i  therefore,  to  pass  a  right  judg- 
BA  of  what  weailier  is  to  be  expected,  we 
1^  Id  koow  whether  the  mercury  is  actually 
ng  or  ialliog;  to  which  end  the  following 
ies  are  of  use.  I.  If  the  surface  of  the  mer- 
ry IS  cottvex,  standing  higher  in  the  middle  of 
f  tutie  tbiin  at  the  »ides,  it  is  a  si^n  that  the 
(miry  is  then  rising.  II.  But  if  the  surface 
toocaiTC,  of  l>ollow  in  the  middle,  it  is  then 
kiiif.  Aod,  HI.  If  It  h«  plain,  or  rather  a 
ry  Ifftlc  ronrcx,  the  mercury  is  stationary  ;  for 
^-  'ic;  put  into  a  glass  tube,  especially 

,  naturally  has  its  surface  a  little 
I  rex,  because  the  particle*  of  mercury  attract 
I  aootber  more  forcibly  than  they  are  attracted 
Ktaat  IV'.  If  the  glaM  be  small,  sliake  Uie 
ir;  tikcn  if  the  air  he  grown  heavier,  the  mer- 
y  w"  --^  tI'OuI  Italf  a  tenth  of  an  inch 
t«  T  -d  before ;  but  if  it  be  grown 

Ifr,  ..    —  «.>>k  as  much.     And,  it  may  be 
|«d,  in  the  wheel  or  circular   barometer,  tap 
ifit-nirroni  Rently  with    the   finger,  and  the 
I  \  isibly    iitart   fuiward.s  or  backwards 

r>  .  :  '  liie  tendency  to  rise  or  fall  at  that 

1^  '  Tilts  proctsedi  from  Uie  mercury's  sucking 
'tt  Mt»  of  the  tuln;,  which   prevents  the 
tno<aon  of  It  t4ll  It  be  diseni^'aged   by  the 
ek ;  and  therefore,  when  an  observation  is  to 
with  such   a  tube,  it  oiiKht  to  be  first 
•B ;  for  sometimes  ilie  mercut-y  will  not  vary 
■  own  a<^cord,   till  the  weather  is  present 
tii  a  ought  to  have  indicated. 
aatAiiOKs   or   Tiie   U«aoutTr.a.     Several 
■htn  of  a  German  meteorogical  society  have 
biMcd  observations  upon  the  barometer.   The 
ooUid  of  those  observers  are,  Sledvhner, 
r,  Chiminello,  and  Hemmer. 
t  Ant  of  tbew   gentlemen   says,   that   he 
,  by  serrrtl  comparative  observations,  that 
Mtcst  '■  '  rotneter  does  not  happen 

iiff  vvmoti  I  ilie  same  time;  but  that 

t  toMarils  the  west,  and   later  towards 
and  that  the  ditlert-nce  of  the  time  is 
to  tltc  dtffer«Rce  of  th«  meridians 
;  m  iMcrtion  which  deserves  to  be 

PUoer  «lM«rv«d  the  barometer  for  a  wlioie 
li  stsum^  »-.-»v  .i^y^  fii.  m  two,  six,  sod  ten 
Hid  ut  the  iani«l>ours  in  ' 
I.  in  gnieral,  tliai  the 
morning  and  two 
u  ten  3t  niKht  and 
ia  iW  ■omitig,  waa  lens  in  its  rt.itng,  und 
Icr  !•  M*  lUl  i  atiil  llwl  ilie  cootnary  vr^t  the 


hi  tK'^ 


becwet' 


case  between  tlie  hours  of  six  and  tea  in  the 
evening  and  morning. 

Chiminello  observed  the  barometer  twenty^two 
times  a  day,  for  three  years,  but  he  left  a  chasm 
in  the  night,  which  he  supptiefl  by  calculation. 
The  principal  positions  which  he  then  deduced 
are,  that  the  baronu'ter  falls  towards  noon,  as 
well  as  towards  midnight. 

Hemmer  deduced  the  three  following  general 
rult:s  from  a  great  number  of  accurate  ubscna- 
tiuiis :  1.  NMien  the  sun  passes  the  meridiau, 
the  biirometer,  if  in  the  act  of  falling,  Continues 
to  fall,  and  the  falling  is  accelerated.  2.  When 
the  sun  passes  the  meridian,  the  barometer,  if  in 
the  act  of  rising,  falls,  or  becomes  stationary,  or 
rises  more  slowly.  3.  When  the  sun  passi's  the 
meridian,  the  barometer,  which  is  stationary, 
falls,  if  it  has  not  risen  before  or  afW  being  sta- 
tionaiy ;  in  which  ca»e  it  usually  becomes  sta- 
tionary dunng  the  sun's  passage. 

Fr«>m  a  regisl^r  kept  by  a  Mr.  Dunbar,  near 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  in  N.  lat.  31°  28', 
we  tind  that,  for  llie  space  of  about  four  days 
btforc,  and  six  day*  after,  tlie  summer  solstice, 
the  barometer  regularly  rises  from  nine  P.  M-  to 
about  SIX  A.  M.  then  falls  till  the  return  of  the 
former  hour  in  tlie  evening,  then  rises  agam  as 
before,  &c.  in  alternate  periods.  In  the  tirst 
four  days  the  direction  is  ascending,  and  the 
elevation  of  a  liuc  drawn  through  tlie  mean  is 
about  iS,  of  an  inch.  In  tlie  latter  six  days  the 
mean  line  is  perfectly  horizontal,  the  elevatioa 
each  flight  amounting  to  ^,  and  the  depression 
each  day  to  the  some,  but  occupying  double 
lime. 

The  celebrated  Humboldt  made  some  inter- 
esting observations  at  Caraccas,  io  South  America, 
near  the  eqaator.  TTiere  are,  he  says,  four  at- 
mospherical tides  every  twenty-four  hours,  which 
depend  only  on  the  attraction  of  the  sun.  The 
mercury  falls  from  nine  io  the  momina;  to  four 
m  the  evening :  it  rises  from  four  to  eleven 
o'clock  :  it  falls  from  eleven  o'clock  till  past  four 
in  tlie  morning :  and  it  re-ascends  from  tluit  time 
till  nine  o'clock.  Neither  winds,  sloniis,  nor 
earthquakes,  have  any  influence  on  this  nuilion. 

Horsburgh,  in  his  last  voyage  to  Bombay, 
emploved  two  marine  barometers,  one  made  by 
Troughton,  and  the  other  by  Itamsden ;  with 
which  he  made  very  minute  observations ;  which 
were  publishe^l  in  the  second  part  of  the  Phil. 
Trans,  for  18Uj;  and  in  the  llisL  Koy.  Soc. 
Kdin.  of  the  same  y«ir,  we  have  a  comparison 
of  llie  diurnal  variations  of  the  buromeur,  made 
in  PeyrouMi's  voyage  round  the  world,  with  those 
made  at  CaKuD-i,  hy  \)r.  Balfour. 

The  agreement  l>clween  these  observations 
seems  very  remarkable.  Dr.  Balfour  found  that, 
during  the  wluile  lunation,  in  which  he  obsm-ed 
the  laromc)'  '  >lf  hour  to  half  hour,  the 

mercury  cvi  i  iroro  leu  at  night  to  six 

in  the  monunk:  ;  i >  ^ix  to  ten   ni  the  morning 

it  rose ;  from  ten  in  the  inomiu);  to  six  at  ntght 
it  fell  again  ;  .in<l.  I  >  ^>  v  r-'^o  from  six  to  ten  nl 
n>»;ht.     'Hie  ma\  "t  w,  theret'oie,  at  ten 

at  night  and  ten  it  "tui!:  «nil  iha  mini- 

mum at  six  at  ni;;lit  and  six  in  tlie  morning. 
Tlic  only  diHereiicc  is,  lluU  in  M.  Ijiroaiuio's 
observations,  the  niiitimiiin  is  statt^  to  have  hap- 
prncd  at  about  (bur  instead  of  nw.    Tlii»,  bow- 
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c<rer,  will  not  teem  a  very  material  diflerence, 
when  it  is  remembered,  that  the  instant  when 
any  quantity  attains  eitjier  its  greatest  or  its  least 
state  is  not  easily  ascertained  with  precision. 
From  the  observations,  as  detailed  by  M.  Lama- 
non,  the  time  of  tlie  minimum  seems  to  answer 
fiilly  as  well  to  five  as  to  four  ;  so  that  the  dif- 
ference of  the  results  is  in  every  view  incon- 
siderable, and  their  coincidence  on  the  whole 
not  a  little  singidar.  The  variation  in  Dr.  Bal- 
four's barometer  between  the  nearest  maximum 
and  minimum  is  sometimes  about  ^  of  an  inch, 
thouph,  in  general,  considerably  less. 

Many  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  the  variations  of  the  barometer. 
Hie  various  and  often  imaginary  effects  of 
vapors  of  heat  and  winds  have  been  employed 
in  framing  an  explication  of  the  changes  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  fact  that  the  mercurial  column 
generally  falls  Iwfore  rain,  seemed  at  complete 
variance  with  the  intinuition  of  U>e  senses;  it  being 
a  notion  universally  prevalent,  that  the  air  is 
heavier  when  the  sky  appears  lowering  and  over- 
ciist ;  another  proof,  if  it  were  wanted,  how 
fallacious  are  all  current  opinions  in  matters  of 
science.  ■ 

l^ibnitz  endeavoured,  by  a  sort  of  metaphysi- 
cal argument,  to  demonstrate  that,  though  a  body 
adds  its  nwn  weight  to  the  pressure  of  a  fluid  in 
which  it  is  suspended,  yet  it  will  cease  to  be 
|H)tiderous  in  liie  act  of  falling.  This  alleged 
iirinciple  will  not,  in  the  actual  state  of  science, 
t>c  thought  to  require  any  serious  refut.ition.  Dr. 
1  Ulley  thouy^ht  the  w  inds  and  exlialatioiu  snllicient 
to  account  for  these  variations ;  and  on  this  prin- 
ciple gives  a  theory,  the  suhstince  of  which  may 
be  comprised  in  what  follows :  I  si  That  the  winds 
must  alter  the  weight  of  the  air  in  any  particular 
country  ;  and  this,  cither  by  bringing  together  a 
greater  quantity  of  air,  and  so  loading  the  atmos- 
phere of  any  place,  which  will  be  the  case  as 
of^en  as  two  winds  blow  from  opposite  parts,  at 
the  same  time,  towards  the  same  point ;  or  by 
swt-eping  away  some  part  of  the  air,  and  giving 
room  for  tlie  atmosphere  to  expand  itself,  which 
will  happen  when  two  winds  blow upi>osite  ways 
from  the  same  point  at  the  same  tune :  or  lastly, 
by  cultm,;  off  the  [jprpendicular  pressure  of  the 
air,  which  is  the  case  when  a  single  wind  blows 
briskly  any  way  ;  it  being  found  by  ex[>erieHce, 
(hat  a  strong  blast  of  wind,  even  made  by  art, 
will  render  the  atmosphere  lighter :  and  hence  the 
mercury  in  a  tube  below  it,  as  well  as  in 
others  more  distant,  will  considerably  subside. 
See  Phil.  Trans.  No.  292.  2dly,ThBt  the  cold 
nitrous  particles,  and  even  Uic  air  itself  condensed 
in  the  nortliem  region.s,  and  driven  elsewhere, 
must  ioaxl  the  atmosphere,  and  increase  its  pres- 
sure. 3dly,  That  heavy  dry  exhalations  from  the 
earth  must  increase  the  weight  of  the  atinnsphen?, 
as  well  as  its  elastic  force  :  as  we  find  the  speci- 
fic gravity  of  mc-nstruums  increased  by  salts  and 
metals  dissolved  in  them.  4thly,  That  the  air 
beini;  rendered  heavier  by  these  and  the  like 
tsmises,  is  thence  better  able  to  sup|X)rt  the  vajxirs  ; 
which  being  likewise  intimately  mixed  witli  it,make 
the  we.'ilher  serene  and  fair.  Again  the  air  being 
ro.tdc  hu'htr-r  from  the  contrary  causes,  it  becomes 
UDttblc  to  Mtpjiort  ilic  vapors  with  which  il  is 


replete;  these  Uierefure  precJpil3ting.airnJie««|^ 
ed  into  clouds,  the  |KiriK-U'5  of  whuh  rn  ti^g. 
progress  unite  into  drops  of  r.un.      Uvnw  ^ 
mfers,  thai   llie  same  cau'ies  which  jncmv  ijb 
weight  of  tite  air,  and    reiuJcr   it   more  ai>lt  it 
support  the  mercury  in  the  liaromrier,  hkfww 
produce  a  serene  «ky,  and  a  drYS(-aMD;mi 
that  the  same  causes  which  rvDdvr  the  air  h;-*;W 
and    less  able  to  support  the  mercury,  'iki«< 
generate  clouds  and  rain. 

Dr.  James  Mutton,  in  hi^  Theory  of  Hm^ 
printed  in  the  Transactions  of  tlic  lloyai  SoMQ 
of  Edinburgh,  vol.  1,  gives  ingenious  and  jtm- 
sible  reasons  for  thinking  tlial  the  ieafcnnif  ii 
weight  of  tlie  atmosphere  by  the  CUl  of  nis, « 
not  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  tb«  baromftcc,  )itf 
that  the  pnncipal,  tf  not  the  only  causct  vw 
from  tlie  commotions  in  tlie  atmosphern,  wkt^ 
are  chierly  produced  by  sudden  chari,—  -^ 
heat  and  culd  in  the  air.  Tlie  barom<  t 
he,  IS  an  instrument  necessarily  ct>nne(.u^  <... 
motions  in  the  atmosphere ;  but  it  is  not  eaatUj 
affected  with  every  motion  in  tli;it  tluid  «rff 
The  barometer  ischietl>  nntxira 

by  which  they  are  prod  laiu  «bJ 

aoatractions  of  this  fluid,  in  places  or  tcjpooal 
aufticient  extent  to  affect  the  pr«9Enire  of  d« 
atmosphere  upon  the  surface  of  tlie  t^rtli.  Bat 
as  every  commotion  in  the  airoosuherr  mtj, 
under  proper  conditions,  be  a  caute  ur  nia,  nl 
as  the  want  of  commotion  in  the  ■riiMUjAiin  il 
naturally  a  cause  of  fair  weather,  thit  inaUHHl 
may  be  maije  of  great  importaoce  for  thtympMi 
of  meteorulogu^^l  observations,  although  aot  ■ 
the  certain  and  more  simple  manner  la  vhk^  t 
bus  been  with  the  increase  of  9Ci«qoc^  io  n^ 
cessfully  applied  to  the  meaanriog  of  Irdj^ 
See  Uai\, 

Hauksbee's  celebrateii  ex|iernn»>ot  lia>  V^m 
quoted  as  continuing  the  theory  of  l>r.  lUUtj. 
'1  hat  ini^enious  experimentalist,  about  the  jm 
1 704,placed  two  barometers,  aliout  ihrN  ibft  laa 
der,  with  their  naked  cisterns  in  two  doar  t9m0i 
wooden  boxes,  connected  by  a  horisootal  hotf 
pipe ;  one  of  tliese  boxes  had,  tnanted  Ml  o^ 
angles,  an  open  pipe  on  the  one  aidCyand  a  aem 
pipe,  terminating  in  a  screw,  on  tlie  Otherwiti 
to  this  end  he  adapted  a  strong  globvlar 
of  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  whidi 
charged,  by  injection  from  a  ■yringe,  willi 
four  atmospheres ;  then  suddenly 
stop-cook,  and  giving  vent  for  the  c*aip» 
air  through  the  Ikjx  and  "v.  r  tlo'  surface 
included  cistern  the  merr^ 
barometers  more  than  two  ,• 

might  be  deemed  entirely  cunclusi^c,  u 
circumstance,  on  which  lU  succoaa  d 
not  unfortunately  been  overlooked.     It 

Iierceived  fram  the  inspection  of  ibe  fi(Vf 
lauisbee  has  given,  that  thir  ciit  p«pe  of  Aa' 
was  considerably  wider  th.in  the  pipawltxi 
vcyed    into    it   Uie    stre-.irn  of  air.     Tli« 
escaping  from  compre»sn»n,  viniuld,  tbttii 
carried  by  its  elasticity  as  much  bryond  iW 
of  e<]uilibrium  ;  while  the  width  of  the 
by  facilitating  its  eniissioo,  Wimkl  allow  lb  f^ 
lion  occupying  the  box  and  the  coaoocMi 
voir  to  preserve  its  acquired  cxpansictt. 
pipe  of  diachttfe  ftvnike  Un  hid  hm> 


hiri 


opcftiac  1 
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'owvr  than  tfi«  oihrr,  an  opiK»<iii«  rfTrct  must 
t  taken  pliice ;  for  th«  air  ucctimulated  over 
'lOr'Ti,  nn|  fitnlmi;  a  rea<lv  vftif ,  would  remain 
'  ileiisatjiiii,  TliiH  (act  is  a  reraark- 
I  of  the  proal  delicacy  rocjuired 
^ortiuii;;  such  cxperimciiti. 
l^aiDv  r^ult,  (Krwrever,  can  be  exhibited  by 
nppiir^ttis.  l^t  a  small  box,  or 
Imll,  liiire  a  sliort  narrow  tube 
one  sido,  and  uttnilier  wide  tube 
this,  with  a  cross  slider  of  brass,  for 
ti.^  ..Tihre  nt  pleasure;  and,  to  the 
11,  join  a  lonir  |ierpeadicuiar 
a  syphon  to  more  than  half 
and  containing  a  double  column  of 
low,  blow  through  the  narrow  tube  into 
'  the  ball,  while  the  oriiice  of  emission 
I,  and  the  liquor  will  rise  several 
t  long  (tem ;  but,  still  continuing  the 
jkf. the ortfice  be  f^Tadually  contracted, and 
l^^n  will  first  descend  to  it;)  ordinary  level, 
^H^ink  ct>nsiderably  below  it. 
Hmar  that  the  fall  and  ri<ie  of  the  mercury 
IB  Iwrometcr  must  evidpntly  be  occasioned 
idiug  reduction  or  accumulation 
tre  at  the  place  of  observation. 
Ills  the  eliusticity  of  the  air  will 
the  incumbent  fluid  to  evade  and 
time  a  diminished  vertical  pressure, 
wind  might  also  produce  a  tempo> 
of  the  atmospheric  column.  But 
ooositts  in  explaining  why  the 
liBiOfneter  should  be  greater  in 
than  between  the  tropics,  and 
fh  exceed  in  alt  cases  the  quantities 
lion  might  assitoi-  On  the  whole, 
state  of  pliysic.\l  sciencL-  presents 
^  aseiiesuf  conjeclurtJ  on  i!u»  subject. 
iMmcnted  elasticity  coiiiuiiinicated  to  the 
tjf  me  actioo  of  heat  or  the  pivjttfnce  of  hu- 
I  aod  tiv  reducltoii  uf  the  incumbent  mass 
of  winds,  have  doubtless  each  their 
ice,  in  disturl)ing  the  equilibrium 
ric  ocoin.  But  the  efltcts,  par- 
be  hii;h  latitudes,  much  suruas*  the 
eralion  of  those  causes.  Trie  only 
ips,  of  removing:  the  <litlicully,  is  to 
iidrralion  the  comparative  slownMS 
th  any  furce  is  propagated  tlirough  tlte 
of  utmusplierc.  An  im-quality  may 
1  late  in  orw  spot,  liefore  the 
rluence  of  the  distant  portions 
rrtai  n^n'i  c^n  arnve  to  mcnhfy  the  ri/sull. 
kif^ier  Utittwlesi,  the  natiw*  cin-le  of  air 


may  be  ronsidereil  as,  in  some  measure,  insulated 
from  tlie  expanded  ocean  of  atmosphere,  and 
hence,  perhaps,  the  rariationj  of  the  baromelec 
arc  concentrated  there,  and  swelled  beyond  tht 
due  proportion. 

The  iLse  and  application  of  barometeni  in 
measuring;  altitudes,  has  of  late  attracted  more 
of  the  attention  of  philosophen  than  their  £i- 
culty  of  indicating  the  weather.  As  before  ob- 
served, this  use  uf  the  instrument  was  fini 
projwsed  by  Pascal  and  Descartes.  Succeeding 
philosophers  have  been  at  great  pains  to  ascer- 
tain the  proportion  between  the  &1I  of  llie  l>:i- 
rometor  and  the  height  to  which  it  is  carried  ; 
as  11  alley,  Mariolte,  Maraldi,  Sdieuchicr,  J, 
Cassint,  D.  Bernoulli,  liorrebow,  Bouguer, 
Shuckburgh,  Hoy,  and  more  especially  Da  Luc, 
who  has  given  a  critical  and  historical  detail  of 
most  of  Uie  attempts,  that  have  at  difFercnl  tiine« 
been  made,  for  applying  the  motion  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  barometer  to  the  njeasurement  of 
accessible  heights.  We  have  noticed  the  re- 
searches of  Dr.  iialley  and  De  Luc,  who  intro- 
duced the  corrections  of  the  columns  of  mercury 
and  air,  on  account  of  heat.  The  following 
rules  jjor  computing  heights  (the  principles  of 
which  the  reader  will  find  explained  under 
Pnki'matics,)  are  given  by  Dr.  Maskelyne,  in 
his  Introduction  to  Taylor's  Tables  of  Loga- 
rithms. The  altitudes  of  the  barometer  at  two 
stations,  with  the  heights  of  I'alirenhcit's  ther- 
mometer attaclied  to  the  barometer,  and  the 
heights  of  two  tliermometers  of  the  same  kind, 
exposed  to  the  air  but  sheltered  from  the  sun,  at 
the'two  stations  lieing  given,  to  Jind  tlie  perpen- 
dicular altitude  of  the  one  sution  above  the 
other  ( — Put  B  for  the  observed  height  of  the 
barometer  at  the  lower  xtation,  ami  6  for  that 
at  tlie  upper  station,  D  foi  tl>e  difference  of 
heights  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  attached  to 
the  barometer  at  tlie  two  utations,  and  F  for  tho 
mean  of  the  two  heights  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
roeter,  exposed  freely  lor  a  few  minutes  lu  the 
open  air,  in  the  shade  at  the  two  stutions.  Tht 
altitudes  of  tlie  upper  station  above  the  lower, 
in  English  fathoms,  will  be  exiire&svd  as  follows, 
according  to  the  respective  observations  of  M. 
de  Luc,  tlie  late  General  Hoy,  and  Sir  Cieorg* 
Shuckburgh,  in  which  the  upper  sign  —  i»  to  be 
uAed  when  the  thermometer  attached  to  the  lutro- 
meter  is  highest  at  the  lower  station,  (which  is 
most  usoal,)  and  the  lower  sign  -^  when  it  a 
lowest  at  the  lower  station. 


M.  De  Luc     l-o,;.  U  —  Log.  4 q: 0-452 D  x  I  4- 1  —  40^  x  000253. 


Genctal  Roy 


Ug.  B  — Log.  fc:p  00-468  Dx  1  +K  — 32"  X  000245. 


Sir  G.  Shuckburgh  .  .  I»g.  B—  Log.  t  :f  0-440  D  x  I  +  F  —33^  X  0-00243. 


Mora  of  iIk  two  last  .  I^.  B—  I.dg.  b  :po-454  D  x  1  -j-F  — 32'  X  000244. 

^Hltvationt  of  (rencral  Roy  and  Sir  George  vided  by  Mr.  liamiden,  and  with  the  dcttdMd 
Pl^rfb  having  been  made  with  barometer*  thermometers  never  exposed  to  tlie  sun,  >ppc 
AMBOOMtets  conMmcicd  and  accunttdy  di-    clsarly  to  deserve  the  preference  above  those  of 
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M.  de  Ltic.  The  hfX  oftlie  above  rules,  which 
IS  a  mean  between  lliose  of  General  Roy  and  .Sir 
George  Sliuckhiirgh,  niriy  I'e  cxpresied  in  words 
at  length,  an  follows  :  take  the  difierrnce  of  the 
tabular  logarithms  of  the  observed  heig^lits  of  the 
barometer  at  the  two  stations,  coasiderinp  the 
four  first  (ipures,  exclusive  oi' the  index,  as  wliole 
numbers,  and  the  remaining  figures  to  the  ri^ht 
as  decimals,  and  sulitracl  or  add  ^^  of  the  dif- 
ference of  altitude  of  Fahrenheit's  tliemiometer, 
attached  to  the  barometer  at  the  two  stations,  ac- 
cordin);  as  it  was  highest  at  the  lower  or  upper 
station;  thus  the  heij^ht  of  the  upper  station  above 
the  lower  in  Knjriish  fatholns,  will  be  found 
nearly;  to  be  corrected  as  follows: — Multiply 
the  height  found  nearly  by  the  difference  between 
the  mean  of  the  two  altitudes  of  Fahrenheit's 
ihermonieter  exposed  to  the  air  of  the  two  sta- 
tions and  3'^°,  and  by  the  decimal  fracbon 
000*244 ;  the  product  will  lie  the  correction  of 
the  »]>proximute  height,  which  added  to,  or  sub- 
tracted from  the  same,  according  as  the  mean 
of  the  two  altitudes  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
exposed  to  the  air  was  hiifher  or  lower  than  32", 
will  pive  the  tnie  height  of  the  upper  station 
above  the  lower  in  English  fathoms;  which  mul- 
tiplied by  6,  will  give  the  true  height  in  English 
feet. 

Example.  Let  the  state  of  the  barometers 
and  thermometers  be  as  follows,  to  find  tlie  al- 
titude. 


TllERMOMFTtaS. 


Oelach(*d. 
57 
42 

Mean  49} 


Attached. 
57 
43 
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29'68  lower. 
25-28  upper 


Diff.  14 

Ueiuuts.  Loci. 

29'68  4724-639 

25-28  40-27-771 


from         096-868 
Subtract^  X   14=      6-356 


Height  nearly  ~  690512 
Multiply  by  49i— 32  =:      174 

Height  nearly  =:  6005 12 

Product  =  21083-960 

Multiply  by         -00244 


Correction  =    29-485 
Height  nearly  =  690  512 


Correct  height  in  fathoms  =  719-997 

Professor  Play  fair,  in  a  learned  paper,  printed 
in  the  ft  ret  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Hoyal  Society  of  F-«linburgh,  has  examined  all 
the  circumstances  which  can  afl'ect  barometrical 
measurements,  with  his  usual  correctness  and 
perspicuity.  La  Place  resumed  the  subject  in  his 
Mecanique  Celeste,  and  brought  all  the  condi- 
tions together  in  a  very  complicated  formula,  to 
which  we  have  liefore  alluded.  Sucli  an  appear- 
ance of  extreme  accuracy,  however,  is  perhaps 
to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  theoretical  illusion, 
than  a  view  of  results  founded  on  the  real  state  of 
practice.  Diol  also,  in  attempting  to  amve  at  a 
similar  conclu-sion,  confines  himself  to  the  same 


remark.  He  set^  out  A  pnori  dom  »omt  fUM 
experiments  on  the  relative  deitsity  of  la  at 
tncrcur)',  performed  by  him  in  coniunctioe  «A 
Arai;0.  lie  thence  infers,  that  in  the  UlJt«S!>if 
Paris,  and  at  the  pomt  of  congelation,  air,  itniiR 
a  mercurial  pri-ssure  of  76  metres,  or  1>VJ1 
English  inches,  is  10,463  times  lighter  thAoarv 
cury  at  the  temperature  of  water  at  its  Isvot 
contraction.  This  would  give  26-090  fal  Ir 
the  height  ol'a  column  of  homogeoeoo*  !■! 
whose  pressure  is  equu'alent  to  the  elasttcc]  if 
the  atmosphere.  Tlie  coefficient  adapted  too* 
mou  logarithms,  and  adjusted  to  the  ibrvet^lt* 
traction  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  would  ihmlm 
be  60,148  feet,  or  18,334  metres;  scaiceiT  arf- 
fering  sensibly  from  the  quantity  w  bich  Rrrrl 
had  deduced  from  a  very  numerous  set  of  ts» 
riments  made  by  him  on  the  Pyrenees.  M 
Biot  prefers,  as  the  •  '"  \  tlie  avatm 
18,993,   answering  for  a  of  IMtmf 

tre»,  or  about  4000  feei  a.  w.c  t^e  aex,  tHiick  » 
not  for  from  the  geaeral  level  of  such  ohitf^v 
tions.    The  formula  is  hence,  ia  Eiij:!"-^^  <~' 


60,346  (14-002837  008.2^)/ 


1  -»- 


H 


log.  -7-;  where  ^  denotes  the   latitude  ol  Ai 

place,  T  and  i  the  temperatures  of  the  lur  M  6r 
two  stations,  as  indicated  by  tj.n  ,^r.t.-tim»i»k»'. 
mometer,  and  H  and  A  the  f 
columns  corrected  for  the  ellt 

This  writer  hai  likewise  given  ables  for  ••• 
pcditing  the  calculation  of  buonaetrical  iaraH» 
ments;  in  which  he  was  antuipated,  ho^eTa; 
by  Oltmans  of  fierlin,  who  publHh«d,  la  IWI, 
large  Hyp^ometrical  Tables,  as  thejasrails^ 
accommodated  to  the  complex  fbnRiib  9i  la 
Place.    Such  tables  miL'  -ntftm 

fill  where  very  frequent  ■  wanndL 

as  in  the  case  of  the  reiJuc nun  m  mc  nuonm 
observations  brought  home  by  Baron  UtmiMit 
for  which,  indeed,  they  were  first  desigae^l.  B* 
still  tliey  contain  a  needless  profiision  of  tfmt^ 
and  hold  forth  a  show  of  extreme  accuracy  «4idi 
the  nature  of  the  observations  themselves  CMttW 
justify.  By  barometrical  admeasuremenli^  fm 
cipally  scientific,  travellers  bare  at  laie  yum 
been  able  to  form  vertic^  sections  of  dtMstt 
countries,  which  contribute  further  to  oo»  ka^ 
ledge  of  their  geological  character  than  m  f^ 
rious  mode  of  delmeatum.  Thus  HomboM^S 
his  Geography  of  Plants,  gives  a  sectioa  aOV 
the  American  contini-nt,  ooe  of  the  bc«i  sod  art 
inte luting  that  has  yet  mptmHtd.  It  comA 
in  fact,  of  four  combined  section*,  trvvmiv 
through  an  extint  of  4*^5  milc5.  Tbt-  line  bf* 
at  Acapulco  on  the  ^liore  of  the  i*:kafk  OM^ 
and  runs  195  miles,  aluiut  u.  point  of  theoaMIV 
towards  the  east  of  conh,  to  ilit-  ritv  of  \Ifia^ 
then  eighty  miles,  a  ()oint  to  i  ix'    ' 

La  Puebla de  I'js Angeles ;  a.  -   > 

east   direction   of  Kventy  ii  .-  Lit 

Blauca;  and  finally  b^n(l>!  >  r-rt^ 

soutlt,  to  \'^era  Crux,  on  ■ 
A  scale  of  altitudes  is  a- 
vast  elevation  oft!.. 

This  mode  of  li.  --^  ■ 

also  I  reiy  intcn-Miu^  ui>«.uTirv,  rrcr^ai  •** 
by  Engelhard!  and  Hirrot,  two'Pmana'i^ 
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a  anolkef  quarter  of  our  globe  ;  ihey  pro- 
1,  on  the  I3tb  of  July.  18J4,  from  tbe 
I  of  the  Kuban,  at  tbe  island  of  Taman,  on 
lack  Sm;  and,  exaoiining  carefully  every 
te  stale  of  the  barometer,  they  adranced 
Kfty-ooe  'observations,  the  distance  of  090 
,  ox  71t  En;^ii$h  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
,  on  the  margin  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Si- 
obscrvatioot  were  repealed  and  multiplied 
Mr  return.  From  a  ailigent  comparison  of 
hole,  It  foUo\Ts  that  the  Caspian  is  334 
lb  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea. 
ibt  CMpi>n  really  occupies  a  lower  level 
b#  ocean,  had  been  sus()«cted  before,  from 
parison  of  some  registers  of  barometen  kept 

Petetvbargh,  aod  on  the  borders  of  that 
i  sea ;  but  tbe  last  observation  places  the 
OQ  b«yoad  all  doubt.  It  farther  appears, 
'ithin  250  versts,  or  189  miles,  of  the  Cas- 
ihe  oouotiy  is  already  depressed  to  the  levol 
r   tcmrif   levriug,  therefore,  an  immense 

£(om  which  the  waters  ure  supposed   to 
iMtred  by  a  subterranean  percolation. 
I  lubjoin  a  table  of  the  alutude  of  some  of 
OBt  icmarkable  mountams,  &c.  on  the  earth 

tbe  tttrface  of  the  ocean : — 

Eug.  foci. 
It  Ptty  de  Dome  io  Auvergne,  the 
t  Boootain  measured  by  the  baro- 

W 

« Blanc  'v 

Ld*A«eotiere  >Alp«  • 

•Ury  CI  St  Beraard  J 

K  Ccnis  ..... 

■  ioa  iieye«'\         .... 

■  Midj         r 


Pyrenees 


i  Rcda  in  Iceland 


5088 
15663 
15048 
13402 
7944 
9212 
7620 
9300 
11700 
R544 
J  2  32 
10954 
3938 
4887 
3555 
3723 
3B58 
3472 
340 1 
3180 
2342 
3454 
8440 
8082 
14026 
19595 
19391 
19290 
15670 
9977 


^ffilU  Cape  of  Good  Uope     . 

br»  city  tn  Abyssinia 

ItoflbeNile 

fTancnffe     ... 

ibsn^o  .... 

•boaro 

•na 

Bcba 

of  Quito        .  ,        . 

e  mean  height  of  the  liarorticter  in  London, 
aa  arera^  of  two  observations  in  every 
i  tha  year,  kept  at  the  house  of  tlte  Royal 
tg,  tai  wmaj  yean  past,  is  2988  ;  the  me- 
tnipcnUiue^  or  height  of  the  thermometer, 
tef  10  lh«  MBMr  bein^  58^.  But  the  me- 
bci|^  at  ih*"  wirfnce  of  the  sea,  according 
rOtOBt  ^^'   (^'"'-  Tranv  1777. 

"lJO-«'<  'e  heat  oftllethc^nome- 

B&»^aDaQ(lhcatr  03^ 


Barometrical    PaosruoRtJs.      See    Piio»- 

PHORl'S. 

BA'RON,    1       Fr-  baron;  Ital.  baronr :  Sp. 
Ba'ron'age,     hnron.    See  to  Bar.     Butrgan^ 
B a'ron  £&s,    [  to  anu  ;  to  defend ;  to  strengthen. 
Ba'roxet^     f  Tlie  etymology  of  this  word  is 
Ba'boniai.,     very  uncertam.      Baro,  among 
Bakohy.      J  the   Romans,  sifpiitied  a  brave 
warrior,  or  a  brutal  man ;  and,  fi-om  the  first  of 
these  significations,  Menage  deriv(4  baron,  as  a 
terra   of  military   dignity, — Others   suppose   it 
ori^nally  to  signify  only  a  man,  in  which  sense 
baron  or  t«ron,  is  still  used  by  tlie  Spaniards; 
and,  to  confirm  (his  conjecture,  our  law  yet  nses 
baron  and  ftmmt,   husband  and   wife.     Others 
deduce  it  from  ber,  an  old  Gaulish  word,  signi- 
fying commander ;  others  from  the  Hebrew  "13J, 
of  the  same  import.    Some  think  it  a  contraction 
of  jHir  homme,  or  peer,  which  seems  least  pro- 
bable.     Allowing   the   derivation    to   be   rrom 
bairgan,  which  is  the  suggestioo  of  Tooke,  then 
Uie  simple   idea  of  baron   is  a   man  of  power, 
armed  and  surrounded  with  abundant  means  of 
defence.   This  penerally  implies  rank ;  and  baron 
IS  a  title  of  nobility,  it  is  likewise  a  name  of 
office. 

When  loue  has  told  herr  hi*  exteni 
The  barimagt  to  cauiis«il«  Went, 
In  mtny  scDtence*  they  fill. 
And  dtuersly  they  «sied  her  will. 

Ckattcet,     XaPunmt  of  the  Ratei 
My  lord.  Ill  tell  yuu  what,— 
If  my  young  lord,  your  son,  have  not  the  day, 
I'poD  minr  boDour  for  &  tilken  point 
I'll  Kivo  my  barony.  Shahtpeart. 

Whnre  tbront(«  of  knij^hts  and  hanmt  bold 
In  weeds  of  pescc  high  triumph  bold. 
With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  inSuence^  and  judge  the  prise 
Oi  wit  or  arms,  while  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace  whom  all  connnrnd.       Milton. 
Sir  Edward  Walker,  garter    and   aecrvlary  of  war 
to   Kini;  Charles  the   First,    obsi^rves,   '  That   in   all 
Queen  Elisabeth 'i  forty-four  years  reifn,  she  created 
but  six  earls  and  eight  or  nine  barom.' 

OU^e  Lift  of  Sir  WaUtr  RaUiyh. 
Tha  SMoad  was  the  baronage,  iho  nobility  knd 
^ntry  who  held  their  baronieM  uf  the  kiA^;,  and  tbe 
third  was  ibv  boroughs,  who  h<>ld  of  the  king  by  6a- 
ronjt,  tbuugh  la  a  cumuiunity  ;  %a  that  the  p^rliAllil!■llt 
wax  truly  the  bannage  of  the  kinsdom.  Tbe  lesser 
iiarwnj  grew  weary  of  this  attendance. 

BumH.    Hiitory  of  hii  ovn  Time*. 
CoffM  (which  makos  the  politician  wise. 
And  see  tbfo'  all  things  with  \u»  Lalf  abut  eyes) 
Bent  ap  in  vapoara  to  tlia  baram**  bmn 
New  tOratafeBM  tbv  radiant  lock  to  fain.         P(j>e. 

Here  might  you  sea 
BoroM  and  peasants  on  the  embattled  field. 
Slain  or  half  dead,  in  one  huge  ghastly  heap 
Promiscaoosly  amassed.  PMUpi'i  Cidtf,  b.  il. 

The  title  of  baronet,  invented  by  Sal'isbfiry,  «aa 
sold  \  and  two  hundred  patents  of  that  ijtecirs  of 
knighthood  were  diipused  of  for  so  many  ibotuaad 
pounds.  Hvmt.  HitUrj/  of  England..  King  Jamea  iti. 
A  bofON  1.4  tbs  most  general  and  antvsraal  titla  of 
nobility  ;  for  originally  every  one  of  tbe  poets  of  supe- 
rior rank  had  also  a  bartmjf  annexed  to  bis  otbee 
titles.  But  it  bath  somctimM  hafipeaad,  ilMi  vktB 
an  ancient  6»roii  bath  bsoa  raisod  to  a  aew  4«g(aa  ef 
pecrafe,  in  tberonrseof  afevgeacraltaoallutvatilles, 
have  descended  diffensaily.  BfarAsrsNi 
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liAno.v  (Roliert),  a  dmmalic  author,  who 
lived  duriiii;  ihe  reig^^  of  Clharles  I.  and  the 
protectonihip  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  after  which  he  became  a 
member  of  the  society  of  Gray's  Inn.  During 
his  residence  at  the  university  he  wrote  a  novel, 
called  tlie  Cyprian  Acidemy,  in  which  he  in- 
troduced the  first  two  of  the  dramatic  pieces 
mentioned  below.  The  third  of  them  is  a  much 
more  regular  and  perfect  play,  and  was  probably 
written  when  the  author  had  attained  a  ripi;r 
age.  Their  names  are,  1.  Deorum  Dona,  a 
masque,  2.  Gripus  and  Ilegio,  a  pa&loral.  3. 
Mirza,  a  tragedy.  Mr.  Baron  was  intimate  with 
the  celebrated  Mr.  James  Ilowetl,  the  traveller, 
in  whose  collection  of  letters  there  is  one  to  this 
fcentleman,  vol.  iii.let.  418,  who  was  then  at  F'aris. 
To  Mr.  Ilowcll,  and  the  ladies  and  (rentlewomeu 
of  Englandy  he  dedicated  his  romance. 

Baron.  This  tule  in  ancient  records  was  ap- 
plied to  all  the  nobility  of  England,  because 
regularly  all  noblemen  were  barons,  though  they 
had  also  a  higher  di|$nity.  But  it  has  sometimes 
happened,  that  when  an  ancinnl  baron  has  been 
raised  to  a  new  degree  of  peerage,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  generations  the  two  titles  have  descended 
differently ;  one  perhaps  to  the  male  descendants, 
the  other  to  the  heirs  general ;  whereby  the 
earldom  or  other  superior  title  has  subsisted 
without  a  barouy  :  and  there  are  also  modem 
instances,  where  earU  and  viscounts  have  been 
created  without  annexing  a  barony  to  their  otlier 
honors :  so  tliat  now  the  rule  does  not  hold 
universally  that  all  peers  are  borons.  Tlie  origin 
and  antiquity  of  barons  has  occasioned  great 
enquiries  among  antiquaries.  The  most  pro- 
bable opinion  is,  that  they  were  the  same  with 
our  present  lords  of  manors.  It  is  said  the 
original  name  of  this  dignity  in  England  was 
vavassour,  which  by  the  Saxons  was  changed 
into  iliane,  and  by  the  Normans  into  baron.  It 
may  he  collected  from  king  John's  magna  charta, 
tliat  originally  all  lords  of  manors,  or  barons,  had 
seats  in  the  great  council  of  parliament;  but 
such  is  the  deficiency  of  public  records,  that 
the  first  prewpt  to  be  found  is  of  no  higher 
date  than  the  49  Henry  III.  which,  although 
it  was  issued  nut  in  the  kin(;*B  name,  was  neither 
by  his  authority  nor  by  htt  direction :  for  the 
kmg  himself,  his  son  prirce  Edward,  aitd  most 
of  the  nnbitity  who  stood  loyal  to  him,  were  then 
prisoners  iu  the  hands  of  the  rebellious  barons ; 
havmg  been  taken  in  May  preceding,  at  the 
battle  of  LeweS)  and  so  continued  until  the  battle 
of  Evesham,  in  August  the  year  following ; 
when,  by  tlie  escape  of  prince  Edward,  he 
rescued  the  king  and  his  adherents  out  of  the 
liands  of  Simon  Mountford,  Earl  of  Leicester. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  several  parliaments 
•were  held  by  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  yet  no 
record  is  to  l>e  found,  giving  any  account  of 
them,  except  the  fifth  of  Edward  I.  until  tlie 
twenty-second  year  of  that  king's  reign. 

Before  tlie  49  Henry  III.  the  ancient  par- 
liHuienUi  consisted  of  the  archbishops,  bi^hopi, 
.'ihbots,  uarls,  and  barons.  Of  these  barons 
there  were  two  sortt ;  the  greater  barons,  or 
lti«  king'*  chief  tenants,  who  held  of  him  in 
capite  by  barony;  and  the  lesaer  barons,  who 
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held  of  the  first  by  military  semce  in  opitr. 
The  former  liad  summons  to  |MrlianMtit  \j 
several  writs;  and  the  latter  (i.  e.  all  thotr  «W 
were  possessed  of  thirteen  knight's  fee*  atj  i 
quarter)  had  a  general  summons  from  the  dnlf 
in  each  county.  Thus  things  continued  UU  At 
49  Henry  III.  when,  instead  of  keeping  io  li 
old  form,  the  prevailing  powers  thouglitil* 
summon,  not  all,  but  only  those  of  the  gm^ 
barons  who  were  of  their  psuty ;  aiid,  is^ 
of  the  lesser  barnns  who  came  with  large  rciin*, 
to  send  their  precepts  to  the  sheriff  of  mk 
county  to  cauje  two  knights  in  every  shire  t)  tt 
cliosen,  and  one  or  two  burgesses  for  art 
borough,  to  represent  tlie  body  of  the  l)W|i'' 
residing  in  those  counties  and  boroughs ;  whA 
gave  rine  to  the  separation  into  two  housa  m 
parliament.  By  de'.n^eH  the  title  came  tn  k 
confiDed  to  the  greater  barons,  or  lord*  of  pi^ 
liament  only ;  and  there  were  no  otlier  hms 
among  the  peerage  but  such  as  were  foimiiaarl 
by  writ,  in  respect  of  the  tenure  of  their  \iak 
or  baronies,  till  Ilichard  II.  first  made  it  a  am 
title  of  honor,  by  conferring  it  oo  diren  fomm 
by  his  letters  patent. 

Babons  by  akcicmt  TTSVUtfWett  thMtwke 
held  certain  territories  of  the  king,  who  mil  re- 
served  the  tenure  in  chief  to  himself.  '< 
read  of  barons  by  temporal  tenure , 
such  as  hold  honors,  castles,  manoi«,  as  heads  rf 
their  barony,  that  is,  by  grand  MfjeBOtfy ;  If 
which  tenure  they  were  anciently  sumnooeil  l» 
parliament.  But  at  present  a  bazoo  by  tcatft 
IS  no  lord  of  parliament,  till  he  be  called  tbdMr 
by  writ.  The  barons  by  tenure,  aha  the  tB^ 
quest,  were  divided  into  majores  and  bubom; 
and  were  summoned  atxordingiy  to  puVamn*; 
the  majores,  or  greater  borons,  br  mmtJttt 
writ  from  the  king;  the  minores,or  lesser  ha."** 
by  general  writ  from  the  high  sheriff,  at  ihf  kiaf'^ 
command.  Anciendy  they  distittftiisb^l  9 
greater  barons  from  the  less,  by  attrflrabacl^^ 
and  even  sovereign  jurisdiction,  to  the  iioif, 
and  only  inferior  jurisdiction  over  smaller  BtiM 
to  the  latter. 

When  a  baron  is  called  up  to  the  lie«*<f 
peers  by  writ  of  summoftn,  the  writ  >>  n  te 
king's  name,  and  be  is  directed  to  come  to  ^ 
parliament  appointed  to  be  held  af  • 
time  and  place,  and  ihete  to  treat  aai 
with  his  majesty,  the  prelates, lad  oobiBtf, 
the  weighty  affairs  of  the  natioa.  The  otr^Mf 
of  his  admission  into  the  htnat  of  penri  iiiVi 
He  is  brouglit  into  the  house  b«twe«n  two  bv^ 
who  conduct  him  to  the  Lord  ChancdkNT,  ht 
patent  or  writ  of  summoni  betof  ivntJ  tf* 
king-at-arms,  who  nresctits  tt  koecTaif  t»  V 
Chancellor,  who  reads  it,  and  then  Luii^iilklrii 
him  on  his  becominK  a  member  of  the  W9«tf  ■ 
peers,  and  invests  him  with  hu  narlMB^^ 
robe.  The  [>atent  is  then  deli  vena  to  ^^^ 
of  the  parliament,  and  the  oaths  are  adoniMV 
to  the  new  peer,  who  is  conducted  Io  h»  artl* 
the  barons  Iwnch.  Some  baron*  boM  <l* 
seats  by  tenuie.  The  coronation  robes  o/  >^ 
ron  are  the  same  as  an  earl's,  except  that  kt  M 
only  two  rows  of  spots  o«  Mch  •hoetdrv  k 
like  manner  his  pailiaoMOluy  tob«a  k0»  ^ 
two  guartls  of  white  fur,  with  raws  of  feull* 


^Rox's  coronet,  in  herald- 
gold  circle, o«  which  are 
rU,  which  were  a^nrncd 
iiw  hy  kiug  Charles  II. 
F  KMtonition.  Previously 
time  ihe   barons   wore 

^s,  turned  up  with 
t  on  the  lop  a  tas»el 
.  Tiiough  called  {>earls,  die  globes  round 
iKiei  are  always  made  of  ailver.  His  cap 
tamo  is  a  viscount's.  His  style  is  Uiglit 
t»Mr  ;  and  he  u  addressed  by  the  king  or 
Higbt  Trusty  and  \Vell   Beloved.     See 

r. 

w  ASU  ViitML,  in  English  law,  husband 
'c,  Thty  are  deemed  but  one  p<>rson  ;  so 
hiHe  cannot  be  witness  Tor  or  against  her 
i,  nor  he  for  or  against  his  wife,  except 
i_of  liijih  treawn. 

AMI  I  tMME,  m  heraldry,  is  when  the 
of  a  man  and  his  wife  are  home 
I  the  same  escutcheon,  the  man's  being 
[the  dexter  side,  and  the  woman's  on 
, ,  but  here  tlie  wom^it  is  supposed 
iresi,  for  then  her  coal  must  be  borne 
OD  an  escutcheon  of  pretence. 
yff  1»SD  Chief,  the  president  of  the 
Kchequer. 

or  Tilt  L'lSQOt-PoRTii,  are  members 
of  commous,  elected  by  the   live 
»r  each  port.     Those  who  have  been 
fCoffe-castle,  in  Devonshire,  are  like- 
barons  ;  and  formerly  the  principal 
London  were  honoreid  with  the  title 
S«e  Cixgi't-PoRTs. 
,0V  THE  £xciieqi;er,  four  jud(^  in 
"five  in  Scotland,  to  whom  the  ad- 
^  justice  is  committed,  in  ctiuses 
kinji;  and   his  subjects,  relating  to 
Bcemin^  the    revenue.      They   were 
ronsof  the  realm,  but  of  late  are  ge- 
Mis  learned  in  tlie  l.iws.    Tlu-ir  oflice 
)k  into  the  accounts  n(  the  ki;ig,  for 
HOMO  they  have  auditors  under  them.  See 

ui  I  n. 

U  .M.    SeeBAROKV. 

'If    KsuLAXi}.     The    dignity  of 

t  a  pven   by  |>atenl.      The   order  was 

i  bjr  Kin^  James  I.  at  the  suggestion  of 

Cotton,  m  1611,  when  200  baronets 

at  once  ;  to  which  number  it  was 

liey  should  silways  tie  re.Hlruined  ;  but 

ilarged  at  the  kind's  pUasurtr,  without 

llwy  had  several  con»i(.lorabk"  pri- 

them,  with   an  Imhendinn  to  them 

HB  male.     They   were  allowed  to 

wit}i  the  arm*  of  I'Ister,  which 

j:enl,a  smiMer  hatkd,  <:ules  ;  and 

[condiuon  of  their  defembnt:  the  pro- 

in    Ireland   against  the  rebels. 

It  extremely  :  to  which  end 

to  raise  und   keep   up  iliirty 

Adr  own  expenn-,  for  llirce  year* 

>f    to    pay    MtO    (•>••    v^rScr^iifT    H   Slltll 

do  tt ;  which 
k^»;M  I'loa.s, 

liitfdipit';        ;         /  out  ii*j;j 


sterling.  To  he  qualified  for  it,  one  must  be  a 
gentleman  born,  and  have  aclt>ar  estate  of  XlOOO 
per  annum.  liaroncts  take  place  accordinp  id 
ihe  dales  of  their  patents  ;  by  the  terms  of  which 
no  honor  is  to  be  erected  between  barons  and 
baronets.  'Die  title.  Sir,  is  gmnied  them  by  a 
peculiar  clause  in  their  patents  though  tltey  he 
not  dubbed  knighU:  but  both  u  buronet  and  his 
eldest  son,  being  of  full  age,  may  claim  knight' 
hood.  The  first  Knglish  barunet  was  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  of  Ued|iTTive,  in  Suffolk,  whose  succe.s»or 
is  therefore  styled  primus  baronetorum  Angha;. 
If  a  biironet  be  named  at  an  installation  a^ 
proxy  for  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  it  appears  es- 
sential that  he  should  be  knighted  for  the 
occasion  ;  ilius  Sir  George  Osborne,  Barl.  was 
kniglited  by  king  Oeorire  III.     A  baronet   takes 

Erecedence  of  all  knichis,  except  bantictels. 
dronets'  mark ;  the  arms  of 
the  province  of  Ulster,  vii. 
argent]  a  hand,  i;iiles,  in  a 
canton,  or  in  escutcheon,  are 
borne  by  eveiy  baronet,  as  in 
tl:c  annexed  example.  '  He 
bearetb,  or,  between  two 
chevronels,  three  trefoils,  slip- 
ped, sable,'  as  in  the  arms  of  the  Abdy  family. 

UAnoNr.TS  OF  Ireland.  Id  Ireland,  an  be- 
reditary  dignity  somewhat  similar  to  knighthood, 
appears  to  have  been  occasiouaUy  conferred  in 
the  earliest  times  ;  and  the  knights  of  Kerry  and 
of  Glyn  are  yet  permitted  to  bear  distinctions 
bestowed  on  their  ancestors  by  the  ancient  so- 
vereigns of  tlie  country.  The  order  of  buronels, 
however,  was  likewise  institute!  here  by  James 
I.  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  for  the 
B-ime  purpose,  and  with  the  same  privileges 
within  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  as  he  nad  con- 
ferred on  the  like  order  in  Kngland ;  for  whicli 
till*  Irish  baronets  |>aid  the  same  fees  into  the 
Ire-L-iury  of  Ireland,  The  lirst  of  that  kingdom 
who  W.IS  advanced  to  this  hereditary  dignity  was 
Sir  Francis  Blundcll,  then  secretary  for  the 
afl'.iirs  of  Ireland.  Several  more  liave  been 
ad'Jed,  no  number  being  limited ;  but  since  the 
union  in  1801,  none  have  been  created  oUierwise 
than  as  baroneto  of  the  united  kingdom. 

Baronets  of  Nova  Sron*.  and  Barosivt^ 
OF  Scotland.  The  order  of  knights  baronets 
was  also  designed  to  be  esubhshed  in  Scotland 
in  1621,  by  Jameft  I.  for  the  plantation  and  cui- 
tivation  of  the  province  of  Novn  Scotia,  m 
Aini^rica ;  but  it  was  not  actually  instituted  till 
the  year  1623,  by  his  son  Charles  I.  when  tlw 
firskt  person  digniHed  with  this  title  was  Sir  Ro- 
bert t'Ordon,  of  Gordonslone,  a  younger  son  o 
t!ie  tlarl  of  .Sutherland.  The  king  granted  a 
certain  portion  of  land  in  Acadia  or  New 
Scotland,  to  e;ich  of  them,  which  they  were  lo 
hohl  of  Sir  William  Alexander,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Stirling,  for  their  encouragement  who  should 
hazard  their  lives  for  the  good  and  increase  of 
that  plantation,  witit  precedency  to  them,  and 
then  heirs  male  for  ever,  before  all  kniglit*  calltJ 
equites  aumti,  and  all  lenwjr  barons  calM 
JairU.  and  all  other  gentlemen,  «»«o«»pt  Sir 
^Villiam  Alexander,  his  majesty's  i  in 

Mora  Scotia,  hw  heir*,  their  wives  •  '  ; 

that  the  title  of  Sir  should  be  prcJixcu  u,  nn  i 
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Christian  name,  and  Baronet  added  to  Uieir  sur- 
name ;  and  their  own  and  llicir  eldest  sons'  wives 
sliouKl  enjoy  the  title  of  Lady,  Madam,  or  Dame. 
His  majesty  was  so  desirous  of  adding  every 
mark  of  dignity  to  tliis,  his  favorite  order,  tliat 
four  years  af\er  its  itistitiition,  he  issued  a  royal 
warrant,  granting  them  the  privilege  of  weiirin;;^ 
an  orange  ribbon  and  a  medal :  which  last  wan 
presented  to  each  of  them  by  the  king  himself, 
according  to  the  words  of  the  warrant.  All  the 
privileges  of  the  order,  particularly  diis  of 
wearing  the  medal,  were  confirmed  at  the  king's 
request  by  the  convention  of  estates  in  tlie  year 
1630;  and,  in  order  to  establish  tlicm  on  t'le 
most  solid  foutidiilion,  they  were  again  con- 
firmed by  an  act  of  the  parlijiment  of  Scotland 
in  1(133.     The  premier  baronet  of  Scotland,  at 

S resent,  is  Sir  Richard  Strachan ;  and  the  nuro- 
er  of  the  oid-jr,  exclusive  of  such  titles  as  are 
merged  in  peerages,  is  13.5.  Since  the  union 
the  power  of  the  king  to  rreate  new  baronets 
within  Scotland  is  h»*!fl  lo  have  ceased. 

BARONI  ;Adri;ina),  baroness  of  Pi.incaretta, 
in  Mantiia^  an  eminent  singer,  surtiamed  tliefair, 
on  acfionnt  of  her  uncommon  beauty.  See  next 
article. 

Bakoni  (T.«onoTa),  and  her  mother,  Adriana, 
were  both  distinguished  for  their  extraordinary 
musir:il  talents.  I^onora  was  born  at  Naples-, 
but  spent  the  greatest  part  of  her  life  at  Home. 
She  had  less  Iwauty  than  her  mother ;  but  ex- 
celled her  in  profound  skill  in  music,  the  fineness 
of  her  voice,  and  the  delicacy  of  her  manner. 
Mr.  Hayie  styles  her  one  of  the  finest  singers  in 
the  world  ;  slie  was  equally  eminent  as  a  com- 
poser, and  was  accordingly,  as  well  as  her 
mother,  celebrate<l  by  tlie  wits.  In  J  639  there 
vfn»  published,  at  Hracciano,  a  collection  of 
Latin,  Greek,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Fn^nch 
jxjemsf  in  her  praise^  with  this  title,  Applausi 
Poetici  alle  Glorie  della  Signora  Leonora  Ua- 
Toni.  Among  the  I-atui  poems  of  Milton  tliere 
are  three  addressed,  Ad  ly^onoram  Romx  ca- 
nentem,  wherein  this  laily  is  celebnitcd  for  her 
singing,  with  an  allusion  to  her  mother's  ex- 
quisite performance  on  the  lute.  A  fine  eulogium 
on  her  is  contained  id  a  discourse  on  the  music 
of  the  Italians,  printed  with  the  life  of  Malherbe, 
md  some  other  treatises  at  Paris,  in  1672,  in 
12mo.  It  was  composed  by  M'.  Maugars,  prior 
of  St.  Peter  de  Mac,  the  king's  Knglish  inter- 
preter, who  says,  '  her  singing  threw  me  into 
such  raptures,  that  I  forgot  my  mortality,  and 
thought  myself  among  tlie  angeLi,  enjoying  the 
felicity  of  the  blessed  J' 

BARONLE  Capl't.     See  Caput. 

B.\R<-)NIS,a  mountain  of  Chaus,  in  Barbary, 
three  miles  north  of  Fez.  It  produces  red  grapes, 
of  which  they  make  good  wine,  and  is  surrounded 
by  villages. 

BAJIONIUS  (Cjtsar),  was  bom  at  Sora,  in 
1538,  and  studied  at  Rome,  under  Philip  de 
Neri.  In  1593  he  was  made  general  of  the  con- 
gregation of  tlie  Oratory,  on  the  resignation  of 
Pbilipde  Neri,  the  founder.  Pope  Clement  V'lII. 
made  him  his  confessor,  and  created  him  a  car- 
dinal in  1496.  lie  was  afterwards  librarian  lo 
the  Vatican;  and  died  in  1^;05,  at  sixty-eight 
)ean  cf  age.     lie  wrote  several  works,  \hv  pnn- 


cipal  of  which  is  his  Annales  £<xtesu<tici,  I 
A.  D.  1  to  1198,  in  twelve  vols,  folio;  m\iui 
has  been  abridged  by  several  persons,  partiruL 
by  Henry  Spondteus,    Biovius,  and   Ludons 
Aurelio. 

BARONSTOWN,  a  town    of    Irelind,  ii, 
the  county  of  JLoutb,  six  miles  W.N. W. 
Uundalk. 

Barony,  Baronia,  or  BARONACitv,  m 
be  considered  as  a  lordship,  held  by  some  i 
in  chief  of  the  king,  coinciding  with 
otherwise  called  grand  serjeanty. 
their  first  creation,  moved  from  the  king  ht 
the  chief  lord  of  the  whole  realm,  and  couUI 
holden  of  no  other  lord.  P'or  example,  the  iaf 
ciifeoffed  a  man  of  a  great  »eigneurie  in  land,  • 
hold  to  the  person  enfeoffed  and  his  heir*,  dtm 
king  and  his  heirs,  by  baronial  service;  to  'Mi, 
by  the  service  of  twenty,  forty,  sixty,  kaifb, 
Or  of  such  other  number  of  knights,  as  the  lu( 
by  hb  feoffment  limited  or  appointed.  la  Al 
ages  next  after  the  conquest,  when  a  grat  ktii 
was  enfeoffed  by  the  king  of  a  large  seiganni, 
such  seigneurie  was  called  barony,  but  tam 
commonly  an  honor;  as,  the  honor  of  CVwc^- 
tcr,  the  honor  of  Wallingford,  and  t!»r  lil  ~ 
There  were  in  England  certain  horiors, 
wiTC  called  sometimes  by  Knijlish  and 
by  foreign  name:H.  This  liappennl 
same  person  was  lord  of  an  honor  in  Sw 
or  some  other  foreign  country,  nod  also  0^ 
honor  in  England.  For  example,  Wdlian  it 
Fori,  de  Force,  or  de  I'onibus,  was  lord  rflfc* 
honor  of  Albemarle  in  Nonnandy :  he  %«»  A» 
lord  of  two  honors  in  F.ngland ;  to  wit,  clw:  humt 
of  Ilolderness,  and  the  honor  of  Skipbm  iaCl>^ 
vene.  These  honors  in  England  wen  tonMban 
called  by  the  Norman  name,  the  hooor  of^^ 
marie,  or  the  honor  of  the  earl  of  Alt 
like  manner  tlie  earl  of  Britannic  was  lc 
honor  of  Britannic  in  France,  aud  also 
honor  of  Richmond  in  England;  the 
ilichmond  was  sometimes  called  by  titcfcm|i' 
name,  the  honor  of  Britannie,  or  the  hooqr  rf 
the  Earl  of  Britannie.  Tliis  »enr*»  to  cxpiM 
the  terms  honor  Albemarliic,  or  cooulis  AN- 
marlioe  in  Anglta ;  honor  Britanniar,  oc  coMis 
Britannis  in  Anglia;  not  that  AlbraMrk  or  Bi^ 
tannic  were  in  England,  but  that  the  ant  pC' 
son  respectively  was  lord  of  each  of  tkv  ■■' 
honors  abroad,  and  of  estch  of  the  aid  be 
England.  Tlie  baronies  beloo|(tag  to 
aie  by  some  called  regalia,  as  betng  WM 
on  the  king's  lil>erality.  'Iltesc  do  not  cooiMi 
one  barony  alone,  but  in  many;  tor  M 
baronie  quot  majora  przdia.  A  baroof ,  Kivi 
ing  to  Bracton,  is  a  right  iodirisihle.  Wkwr 
fore,  if  an  inheritance  be  In  b«  drHdcit  aaf 
co-partners,  though  some  captlaS  BMamfc  ^ 
be  divided,  yet  if  the  capital  mcawft  ha  ^ 
head  of  a  county  or  barony,  it  maj  not  W  ^ 
celled :  and  the  reason  is,  ic«t  by  dria  dknii* 
many  of  the  ri^^hu  of  countica  nid  httamm^ 
degrees  come  to  itothinK.  to  llie  pmwik*  «f  i>, 
realm,  which  is  said  to  be  conpoM  af 
and  baronies. 

Rarost  of  Clasgow,     S«c  Gi.Asi;n«- 

BAROPTIS,  or  BiHOfTisrs  i^rts, 
ancient  nfitumlixts,  a  species  oC  stow. 


to  hare  wonderful  virtues  against  venemous  bites, 
rxicnully  applied.  Pliny  has  left  us  but  a  very 
Vfaort  description  of  it;  be  says,  it  was  bl;ick  in 
Icolor,  but  variegated  with  large  spots  of  red 
and  white. 

BAROS,  or  Barios,  a  sea-port  of  the  island 
[of  Celebes,  having  a  Dutch  factory  and  settle- 
Inent.  There  is  a  good  trade  here  )d  opium. 
Ixing.  119°  15'  E.,  lat.  1°  24'  S. 

HA'HOSCOPE,  n.  i.  BafM^  and  otoxtti,  an 
iiistrument  to  show  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere. 
iBee  Barometer. 

'  If  there  ■waa  aJwsyt  a  calm,  the  equiUbnuin  could 
•oJy  Im  changed  by  the  contents  ;  where  the  winds 
^i«  Qoc  variable,  the  alteration*  of  the  haro»oofi«  are 
VUv  am  all.  Arimlfinot, 

I     BAHOni,  a  market-town   of  Transylvania, 

CO  the  Aluta. 

!  BARQIJETTE,  or  BARcnnrA,  denotes  a 
letscr  aort  of  barks,  used  in  the  Mediterranean, 
war  the  service  of  galleys,  as  boats  and  shallops 
Are  tor  other  ships. 

I  BARQUISIMETO,  a  city  of  South  America, 
tiia  province  of  Veaemela,  founded  by  the 
in  1552.  It  is  placed  on  an  elevated 
■nd  enjoys  great  compamtive  coolness. 
lit  constant  and  equal  wind  which  prevails 
■  ROrth-«ast,  and,  whenever  the  rays  of  the 
an  not  tempered  by  it,  the  thermometer  of 
•■lieit  rises  to  82°  and  84*^.  In  the  surround- 
pbifls  and  hills  excellent  pasture  encou- 
tbe  rearing  of  all  sorts  of  rattle.  Many  of 
(itkesH  prefer  this  speculation,  and  And  it 
k^  ludvantage,  although  at  the  same  time 
cultivate  the  sugar-cane  and  wheat.  From 
luess  preserved  by  irrigation  the  vales  pro- 
C»eao  abundantly,  and  of  a  good  quality  ; 
tbe  sides  of  the  hills  have  lately  been  em- 
iii  the  culture  of  coffee.  Tliere  are  in. 
place  from  1I,(}00  to  12,000  iahabiianta, 
■d  ue  aspect  of  the  city  announces  eas«  and 
ice.  T)ie  houses  are  well  built ;  the  streets 
wide,  aiui  airy.  The  parish  church  is 
■od  lerved  by  two  priests.  The  judi- 
police  duties  are  disckar^'^od  by  a  com- 
COODal  and  heutenant.  Barquisimeto  is 
190  ■(!«•  W.  S.  VV.  of  Caraccas,  4.'50  N.  N.  E.  of 
F*,  and  forty-five  N.  N. E.  of  Tocuyo. 
BAR  I>icK,  a  species  of  false  dice,  so  formed 
Ami  tbey  will  not  easily  lie  on  certain  sides, 
Ir  loss  op  certain  points.  Bar  dice  stand  oppo- 
~  |0  flat  dice,  which  come  up  on  certain  points 

tfoa  they  should  do. 
BAa»,  or  Bakba,  a  small  kingdom  of  Africa. 

\  Barr,  St.  the  tutelar  saint  of  the  island  of 
parny.  which  wa^  named  after  him.  1 1  is  holi- 
^dmj  u  tbe  2Jth  of  September.  On  this  day  llie 
y*  IDR93,  and  all  those  of  the  Romish 
■foiaa  uted  punctually  to  attend.  See  Barrt. 
BARRA,  a  hill  of  Scotland  in  Aberdeenshire, 
pariah  of  Bourtie,  on  the  top  of  which  are 
0U  dbltBctly  visible  tlie  remain*  of  an  anciet . 
of  a  Circular  form,  lurroiuuled  with  ditches, 
atcDding  to  near  three  acres. 
Bab«a,  in  commerce,  a  long  measure  used  in 
(Hwttfal  and  some  parts  of  Spain,  to  measure 
cloths,  linen  cloths,  and  serges.  There 
kinds ;  tlie  barra  of  Valencia,  thirteen 


of  which  make  tivelve  yards  and  six  seventh. 
Ens^lish  measure;  the  barra  of  Castile,  seven  o' 
which  make  six  yards  and  four  seventiis  ;  and  U»e 
barra  of  Arragon,  three  of  which  make  two  yards 
and  four  seventiis  English. 

U.vi(RA,  in  law.     See  Bah. 

BARnA,  a  kingdom  of  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  llie  Gambia,  fourteen 
leagues  in  breadlli,  and  eighteen  long,  according 
to  Golberry.  It  contains  a  population  of  200,000 
souls,  chiefly  of  the  Maitdingo  race,  zealous 
Mahommedani,  and  acute  in  commercial  trans- 
actions.   The  Capital  is 

Barra  Ikdino,  where  a  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  to  Barracouda  in  maize,  elephants' 
teeth,  gold  dust  and  cotton  clolh.  Every  vessel 
entering  the  Gambia  here  pays  a  vxx  of  about 
£'20  sterling  to  the  kint^  of  Barra. 

BARRABA,  or  Baiikapa,  a  tract  of  land  in 
Siberia,  lying  between  the  rivers  Iriisch  and  Oby, 
in  the  province  of  Tobolsk.  It  is  uniuliabited, 
but  not  tlirough  any  deficiency  of  the  soil;  for 
that  is  excellent  for  tillage,  and  part  of  it  might 
also  be  laid  out  in  meadows  and  pastures.  It  ia 
interspersed  with  a  great  numlier  of  bkes,  whidi 
abound  with  carp,  and  the  country  produces 
great  numbers  of  elks,  deer,  foxes,  ermine,  and 
squirrels.  Between  the  Irtisch  and  Oby  are  some 
copper-mines. 

BA'RRACAN,  n.  s.  Fr.  bouracan,  or  barracan, 
a  strong  thick  kind  of  camelot. 

Barracax,  or  Barraoan,  is  soraetliing  like 
camlet  but  of  a  coarser  gram.  It  is  lised  to  make 
cloaks,  surtouts,  ficc.  to  keep  off  rain.  Barracans 
are  chiefly  made  in  France,  as  at  Valenciennes, 
Lisle,  Abbeville,  Amiens,  and  Rouen.  Those  of 
Valenciennes  are  the  most  valued. 

BARIIACIDA,  in  ichthyology,  a  species  of 
pike.     See  Esox. 

BA'RUACK,  n-  «.  Span,  barracca.  Little 
cabins  made  by  the  S|>anish  fishermen  on  the  sea 
shore:  or  little  lodges  for  soldiers  in  a  camp. 
It  is  generally  taken  among  tis  for  buildincs  to 
lodge  soldiers.  It  it  not  found  in  our  early  lexi* 
cographers.  Perliaps  from  barricadoy  barrique. 
See  Barricado. 

Like  oun  it  thould  wholly  bo  compoaed  of  nataral 
■ubjectA ;  it  ought  only  to  be  enlisted  for  a  abort 
and  limited  time  \  the  aoldicra  alto  ahould  live  tnter- 
mixed  with  the  people  j  no  *eparate  camp,  no  tor- 
mckt,  no  inland  forttcaae*,  ihould  bo  allowed. 

BiackMtimf,  CommenUtriti. 

Modern  military  tnen  have  idways  thought 
barracks  very  convenient,  when  tliere  is  sufficient 
room  to  make  a  large  square,  surrounded  with 
buildings;  because  the  soldiers  are  easily  con- 
fined to  their  quarters,  and  the  rooms  being  con- 
tiguous, orders  are  executed  with  privacy  and 
expedition;  and  the  troops  have  nut  the  least 
connexion  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  place. 
This  prevents  tjuarrels  and  riots.  Tlio^e  far  the 
horse  were  formerly  called  barracks,  and  those  for 
the  foot,  huu;  but  now  barrack  is  tued  indiffer- 
ently for  both. 

Much  opposition  was  made  in  parliament  dur- 
ing the  late  war  to  the  erection  of  barracks,  as 
inimical  to  the  liberties  of  Britain,  by  tending  to 
estrange  the  soldiers  from  the  citizens;  llius  *eii- 
dsriitg  the  former  fit  tools  to  enslave  the  latter, 
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5i)0ul(l  any  future  kins^  or  ministry  wish  to  change 
the  constitutioa,  or  compel  the  people  to  sufjinit 
to  unpopular  and  urbitrary  measures.  Plausible 
as  these  arguments  may  appear,  there  are  oiJiers 
that  have  also  considerable  weight,  on  the  side 
of  these  establishments  :  in  regard  to  the  morals  of 
the  people,  we  are  persuaded  the  most  virtuous 
country  town  or  village  will  be  proportionally 
corrupt  as  soldiers  are  quartered  among  them ; 
and  the  fact  is,  that  the  soldiers  and  the  citizens 
may  be  4oo  much  as  well  as  too  little  inter- 
mixed. 

Until  the  yeai  1793,  barracks  were  neither 
numerous  in  Great  Britain,  nur  were  tbey  under 
iJie  control  and  manaj:jeinent  of  a  separate  and 
fjeculiar  boartl.  In  .lanuary  1793,  a  superinten- 
dant-general  of  the  barracks  whs  appointed ;  and, 
on  tlie  Ist  of  May  that  year,  the  king's  warrant 
was  issued  for  their  regulation.  Greater  powenj 
were  given  to  him  in  the  year  179-1;  but  as  these 
teemed  to  interfere  with  tlie  duties  and  powers 
of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  a  new  warrant  wus 
issued  in  the  year  1795,  defining  and  Itraitinp 
the  resj>eclive  duties  and  powers  of  llie  Board  of 
Ordnance,  and  lt»e  superititendant-general,  or 
barrack-master-f^neral,  as  he  was  now  called. 
The  salaries  and  extra  pay  of  the  barrack-master- 
gcneral  and  his  officers-  amounted  in  17%  to 
£9524.  17s.  2d.  The  establishment  was  after- 
wards considerably  increased,  in  proportion  as 
the  number  of  barracks  throughout  the  kingdom 
increased,  and  by  the  creation  of  some  new  offi- 
cers, among  whom  was  a  law  clerk.  In  1806, 
their  sabries  amounted  to  £l9,329.  4s.  lOd. 

During  this  year  the  commissioners  of  military 
enquiry  recommended  that  the  offices  of  barrack- 
master-geoeral,  and  deputy  barrack-master-gene- 
ral,  should  be  totally  abolished,  and  that  the 
superintendence  of  the  barrack  establishment 
should  be  vested  in  commissioners.  This  sug- 
gestion, and  some  others  relative  to  the  mode  of 
transacting  the  business  of  the  department,  and 

{jreventing  useless  and  extravagant  expenditure, 
lave  been  followetl ;  and  the  barrack  establish- 
ment is  now  under  the  direction  of  four  commis- 
sioners, one  of  whom  is  generally  a  military  man. 
As  it  frequently  happened  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  build  barracks  on  an  emer- 
gency, government  was  often  obliged  to  pay  an 
extravagant  price  for  the  land  which  they  needed 
for  their  erection;  m  order  to  remedy  tliis  evil,  it 
was  provided  by  the  act,  usually  called  the 
defence  act,  43d  Geo.  III.  ch.  55,  that  justices 
of  the  peace  might  put  any  general  officer  into 
the  possession  of  such  ground  as  he  might  deem 
fit  for  the  erection  of  barracks ;  the  value  of  it  to 
be  settled  afterwards  by  a  jury;  provided,  how- 
ever, the  necessity  for  such  ground  was  certified 
by  the  lord  lieutenant,  or  two  deputy  lieutenants 
of  the  county.  The  followmg  are  the  barrack 
districts  in  Great  Britain : 

1.  Northern,  cotrtainintf  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Durham. 

2.  York,  containing  Yorkshire, 

3.  Eastern,  containing  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cam- 
bridge, lIuotingdoDshire,  and  ail  Essex,  except 
Tilbury-fort. 

4.  SKUthem,  containing  Kent,  Tilbiuy-fort, 
ud  ScsLex 


5.  South-western,  containing  Hampsliircj 
Dorsetshire. 

6.  Isle  of  Wight. 

7.  Western,  containing  Devonshire,  Comt 
and  Somerset. 

8.  Severn,  containing  Gloucestershire, 
ccstershire,  Ilerefordshire,  Moomouthshire, 
South  Wales. 

9.  Nortli-westem,  containing  Cheshire,  ?hr  _ 
shire,  Lancashire,  North  Wales,  and  the  iilej 
Man. 

10.  L«ndon. 

11.  Home,     containing     Middlesex, 
Hertfordshire,  and  part  of  Kent. 

12.  Nortli-inland,  containing  I>erbyshiit,  Kfl 
tinghamshire,  Stafford.shire,  Warwickshirf, 
cestershire,  and  Rutlandshire. 

13.  South-mland,    containing     Bedfordyiitt. 
Northamptonshire,   Ux.fordshire,   and   Bug 
hainshire. 

14.  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Aldemey. 

ScOTLAKO. 

Northern,  containing  Caithness,   Suthejl 
Ross-shire,  Inverness-shire,  Nairnshire,  Motiv 
shire,  and  Bamflahire. 

Western,  containing  Aberdeenshire,  kifi^ 
shire,  Ayrshire,  Bute,  Kincardineshire,  LtoLi* 
shire,  Renfrewshire,  and  Wjgtonshire. 

Centre,  containing  Angusshire,  Clackmanntt- 
shire,  Dunbartonshire,  Tifesbire,  Kinraa-tbiR, 
Perthshire,  and  Stirlingshire. 

Southern,  containing  the  Lothiana,  Benmi- 
shire.  Peeblesshire,  Selkirkshire,  Roxburfiuluit, 
and  Dumfriesshire. 

On   the   14th  of  July,  1805,   tb«tt  im»  M 
Great  Britain  and  Jersey,  5tc. 
Established  barracks  of  brick  and  stoac' 

——, wood 

Temporary  barracks 


rented 


The  following  statement  exhibits  tlui  ■.»«! 
particulars  of  the  total  expenae  incuned  Wf  ^ 
nation  for  barracks,  and  the  twariiii  tiltn,  • 
Great  Britain,  hetwevn  the  2-5th  of  DKxaitai 
1792,  and  the  10th  of  November  1804: 

£         1.  1 

Buildings  and  purchases  of  land  3,d90»ft3    5   I 

Forage S%^U6    T  1» 

Beer 6«3j030    9   < 

Coals,  candles,  fumitore.  rents,  nrpaurs, 
supplied   by  barrack-mastert,  imd 

•alarus 1,6&S,4«T    §   » 

Office-establishment      .     .     .     250,129  10   ( 

Fees  at  War-office nOM6    i 

Insurance  ") 

Additional  rents  0  11^ 

Lodging  money  to  officers  .     .     l,i^,5^  li  ^ 

Engines J  1,^65    0 

Bedding,  furniture,  (cc.  issued  b« 

barrack-office,  and  in  store  I. 
Miscellaneous 

ioui.  X'j,uV4,u<Ai    '-^ 
The  annual  expense,  during    tke  Ust  « 
varied  from  £350.000  to  £M0  000;  is  iIb  }« 
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PlKt-l,  it  w%%  £309,H2fi.  'Die  peace  estimate  for 
[  1«1 6  1$  £173,500.  In  Irelana,  where  barracks 
farr  mntr  numeroiis,  tlie  expense,  in  1814,  was 
nod  th«  peace  estimate  for  1816  was 

St^  tint,  second,  third,  and  fourth  Reports  of 
iC  C<^mnii»)ooers  of  Military   tnquirv,  1806; 
ice  Reports  and  Estimates  laid  before  Par- 
it  for  18U  and  1816,  &c. 
RACK  Allowance,  a  specific  allowance 
,  beer,  coals,  &c.  to  uie  regiments  sta- 
in barracks. 
B4RK«cK  GcARD,  t})e  principal  f^ard  of  a 
iment  tn  barracks;   the  officer  of  which   is 
ible  for  the  regularity  of  the  men,  and 
■11  phaofMis  duly  committed  to  his  charge 
'^rhile  on  that  duty. 

BkaRACK-ifA^TER-cEMekAL,  a  staff-officer  at 

ktad  of  the  harrack-deparUnent,    who    has 

'•ambf-r    of    barrack-masters    and    deputies 

him,   that   axe  suiioned  at  the  dm'erent 

rkf.     lie   has  an  oiiice  and  clerks  for  the 

of    business;    and    to    this   office    all 

tLC  respecting  the  barrack  department 

le. 

iitACC  ll>,  in  ichlliyology,  a  name  given 

li,"from  the  Venetians,  to  the  species  of 

Mlled  by  Bellonius  and  Gesner  rairale- 

bj  others  raia  oculata  Is  vis.     The  spe- 

!  of  Artedi  carries  in  it  a  much  better 

of  the  fish ;  he  calls  it  the  ray,  with  a 

back  and  belly  ;  and  with  the  eyes  sur- 

wuh  a  series  of  spinei,  and  three  other 

11  the  tail. 

'•  DA,  a  considerable  town  in  cen> 
ica,  aunut  400  miles  up  the  Gambia,  where 
lidable  cataracts  obstnict  the  navigation 
river,  attd  prevent  aiiy  but  the  smallest 
canoM  frotn  passioif.  The  tide  flows  up  to  tins 
ftUef.  Ijone.  n"  VV.,  lat.  13°  36'  N. 
BARRACL'DA,  a  species  of  esox. 
{IAKRaDA,  or  Uarradys,  a  river  of  Syria, 
n«iaf  at  BRrrsud,  twenty-four  miles  west  of  l)u- 
nMscu.  Receiving  the  Fich^e,  it  divides  intti 
*rv«n  branches,  six  miles  from  that  city  ;  the 
iaurth  alone,  which  washes  the  northern  M-all*, 

EiRamrmg  tlic  ori^nal  name.  All  tlie  diiTerenl 
raoches  aAerwards  rejoin  the  main  stream, 
»hidi  u  discharged  into  a  lake  twenty-one 
■■lai  noftb*«ast. 

BAHUAGAN,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
gDVCmomt  of  Buenof  Ayres,  which  runs  north, 
and  enters  the  Plau. 

liAUKAGAN,  Bav  or,  in  the  La  Plata,  about 

twelve  mile*  Ijelow  Uuenos  Ayres,  to  the  south- 

«Mt.      bhips   dr»ch4r;;e,    in   lighters,  their    car- 

noes  in    the    roadstead    of   Buenos  Ayres,  and 

•     -.    CO    to  the  bay  of  D.irragan   to  wait  for 

!i:    ,-  cargoe*  out.     The  land  a^nnit  it  a  low,  and 

thti  \uj  therrforc  much  exposfJ,  nor  can  ships  of 

any  burden  come  wiihin   two  or  three  mil«  of 

t'       Uiore,      Some  bonks    under   water,    how- 

r,  aicrt  the  force  of  breakers,   but  tbete  is 

MCVfity,  when  a  storm  comes  on,  aRaiiuit  a 

«  Mfliog  (torn  her  ground  UckU*.  imd  b^ini; 

^.,,*atQn  Utern,    The  river  runnuig  into  the  bay 

<■■  recctre  vcseU  druwing  twelve  feet  water, 

l«l  norm  \ujfft 

RAllRAI  SiitUiAT.  thp  Arabian  naiiir  ;;iven 
dcaect  of  Matioa  in  Fgypt,  situated  to  the 


west  of  the  Dclu,  and  the  south  of  lake  Mareo- 
tis.  It  contains  the  two  lakes  Nedebe  and  Lebe. 
from  which  the  Natron  is  drawn,  and -is  pervaded 
by  a  vast  and  deep  ravine,  called  tlic  Bahr  Be- 
lame,  or  river  without  water.  This  desert  is 
celebrated  for  the  great  number  of  monasteries 
which  were  founded  in  it  at  a  former  period. 

BARRAMAIIAL,  adistrict  in  Southern  India 
situated  between  twelve  and  fourteen  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  consisting  of  twelve  places,  which 
the  name  is  said  to  signify.  These  are  Rrish- 
iia^iry,  Jacadeo,  Varinaghada,  Maharay-ghada, 
Bujungaghada,  Tripalurj,  V'anambady,  Ghan 
gaiiaghada,  Sudarsnana-ghada,  and  Tatncallu. 
This  district  was  ceded  to  the  British  by  Tippoo, 
in  1792.     The  inhabitants  are  Hindoos. 

BAUEATI,  Barreo,  in  ecclesiastical  history 
an  appellation  given  to  the  Carmelites,  after  they 
were  obliged  to  lay  aside  the  white  cap,  and 
wear  cowls  striped  black  and  white, 

B.VRR ATOU,  *.  I      From  barat, old  Frencli ; 

Ba'riiatry,  i.  S  from  which  is  still  retained 
haratatr,  a  cheat ;  from  the  Dano-Norman  bartt, 
our  lawyers  have  harclUr,  bfircttrt/,  a  wrangler 
and  encourager  of  law-suits;  one  who  liarasses 
tlie  bar  or  courts  with  importunate  litigations. 
Lord  Coke  defines  barrator  to  be  a  common 
mover  and  maintainer  of  suits,  in  disturbance  of 
the  peace.  This  exciting  and  fomenting  of  liti- 
gious quarrels  is  an  offence  by  common  law,  and 
Kunisluible  by  tine  and  imprisonment ;  and  if  the 
arrator  be  an  attorney,  a  statute  of  the  It^th  of 
George  the  First  provides  that  he  sh  ill  be  inca- 
pacitated from  practising  for  the  future,  under 
pain  of  seven  years'  transportation. 

Will  il  nol  reflrci  a»  maclt  on  thy  charartcr,  Nit« 
to  turn  barratur  ia  thy  old  days,  a  atirrrr-up  o(  quAt- 
rcU  amon-jst  ihy  neighbour*  .' 

A  rbuthm/l'i  HUtory  of  Johm  Buil. 
Tb  awinl  harralrj),  thai  bears  * 
Point  Uank  an  aciion  'gmiast  our  Uwk. 

BARRArnv,  in  commerce.  See  BAaArar 
and  I.NSCUAN'CI:. 

Barb.vtky,  in  the  law  of  England,  has  been 
noticed.  See  Baratrt.  The  term,  however,  is 
of  foreign  origin ;  and  in  Italy,  and  other  coun- 
tries, seems  ordinarily  to  have  been  applied  to 
the  traffic  of  ecclesiastical  benefices ;  but  was 
afterwards  used  in  a  more  general  sense,  as  ap- 
plicable to  all  corru|)t  buying  and  selling  of  jus- 
tice. "In  Scotland  it  signified  the  corrupt  pur- 
chasing of  benefices  or  offices  of  collection, from 
the  see  of  Rotiie,  by  persons  who  left  the  realm 
for  lliat  piirpoM;;  a  pnictice  which  had  become 
frequent,  and  was  in  variooa  respects  injurious 
to  ine  realm  ;  as  a  means  of  carrying  money  out 
of  it,  without  Jiny  return  of  value,  as  prejudicial 
to  the  right  of  patronage  in  the  king  or  other*, 
anri  to  the  free  elections  of  the  monks  in  the  mo- 
nasteries, both  which  the  pope  by  prevention 
pi«.'leod«]  to  exclude  ;  .ind  as  contributing  to 
]4isetli«  rate  of  taxation  upon  benefices,  by  the 
filst-  aecountit  which  thow  suitors  for  the  offic« 
of  collector  carried  to  the  (Mpe. 

B.\ijKM  \  ..r  Fm..i  n.n.,,...^,  a  IbnicM 
of  I  r»  of  Savoy, 

»»'»»  .   ,  '  rr  Iserr.ar- 

rundia»(Tm< ni  vt  ••nenoblc.  It  stands  on  tti«< 
n^lit  bank  of  ifie  river  JMre,  near  th«  entranco 
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uf  Lite  valley  of  Gres'tvaudan,  on  the  road  from 
Grenoble  to  Chamberry,  (eighteen  miles  north- 
east of  tlie  former  town.  Tlie  fort  was  erected 
at  z  great  expense  by  Charles  Kmanuel,  duke  of 
SftToy,  in  1597,  ami  is  strong  both  by  nature  and 
art.  Tlie  French,  howi^ircr,  poi  possession  of  it 
in  a  single  ni^ht,  and  is  retained  i(  at  the  peace  of 
Vervins,  on  the  plea  that  it  wa^  built  on  Frencli 
ground.     Population  1320. 

bAllRE  (Louis  FranctJ  Joseph  de  la),  an  in- 
genious writer,  bom  at  Tournay,  in  1688.  He 
received  his  odocation  at  the  college  of  St.  Barbe, 
at  I'aris,  where  he  assisted  Anselm  Dan<luri  in 
his  extensive  work,  Imper.  Urientale.  Kecueils 
de  Medailles  des  empereiirs,  after  wliich  ho  had 
a  pciisjon  ifiven  him  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany. He  also  published  Memoirs  for  tlie  His- 
tory of  Fnitic  e  and  nur;i:iindy,  and  various  other 
works,     lie  diwl  iu  1738. 

Barrf/  or  Uarrv  (Madame  Du),  the  favorite 
mistress  of  Louis  XV'.  She  is  siiid  (o  have  been 
one  of  the  richest  wotnen  in  France.  Slw  was 
condemned  by  the  revolutionary  iribuual  of  Paris, 
afs  a  coitspimtor  against  the  republic.  Her  beha- 
viour was  marked  by  unusual  cowardice.  Tlif  ex- 
ecutoiner  was  obliged  to  support  her  all  the  way 
to  the  scattold,  aod  he  required  two  assistants 
to  lift  her  u[)on  it ;  after  which  she  exerted  all 
her  strenjilh  to  prevent  being  fastened  to  the 
plank.  She  was  guillotined  on  the  9th  December 
1793. 

Barbe',  a  township  of  Worcester  county,  Mas- 
sadiusetts,  twenty-four  miles  north-west  of  Wor- 
cester, and  sixty-six  west  of  Boston.  Also  a 
township  of  4'ennsylvania,  in  Huntingdon  county. 

BA'RREL,  V.  Sc  n.  Fr.  barrit,  Ital.  harrilfy 
Span,  bttrril.  Junius  says,  perhaps  from  bttrre, 
rvpagulum  (see  To  B\n);  because  liquids  are 
held  or  contained  in  a  cask,  quasi  in  quondam 
repaj^lo;  as  if  under  bar,  or  in  a  stout  stron* 
vessel  Slopped  close.  It  is  applied  to  any  thing 
hollow,  as  to  the  ear,  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  a  cy- 
linder about  which  any  thing  is  wound.  It  also 
denominates  a  particular  measure. 

I  would  h«vc  thrir  twcf  beforchaxid  bartrlleJ.  wliirh 
nifty  be  lueil  a»  is  needed.  Spemer  i/n  Ireland. 

Barrel  up  naxth  and  ftow  «ome  teed  in  ii,  an>l  put 
il  in  (ho  bottom  of  ■  [>ond.  Itacon. 

It  hnth  bcrn  obtcrvcd  by  one  of  ihc  ancicnu,  Lhnt 
an  rmply  barrt-l,  knocked  upon  with  ihr  lin):<rr,  givelh 
a  diapason  to  the  loiind  of  the  likr  barrel  full.  Id, 

Trptnbling  to  approach 
The  little  barriti  which  he  fears  to  broach. 

Dryden. 

SrVcral  collegrn,  instead  of  limitin);  ihf^ir  rrnts  to 
a  certain  sum,  prevailed  with  their  trnunu  to  pay  the 
price  of  so  many  burreU  of  eurn,  as  the  inarkut  wetiL 

Sirifl. 

Take  Lho  barrrl  of  a  lon^  gun  perfectly  bitred,  s*.<t 
it  upright,  with  llic  brwch  upon  thf  ground,  and  takr 
a  bullet  exactly  lit  for  it ;  then,  if  ynii  Mick  at  the 
mouth  of  the  barrel  ever  so  gently,  the  bullet  will 
rome  op  «o  forcibly,  tltat  it  will  huard  th<;  »>rikine: 
•Ut  your  teeth.  Digby. 

Vour  string  and  bow  most  he  accotninodatcd  to 
your  drill ;  if  too  weak,  it  will  not  carry  about  the 
hmrrtl.  Moxon. 

BAitnci.,  in  mechanics,  a  term  given  by 
watch  makers  lo  the  cylintler  about  which  the 
spring  il  wrapped ;    and  by  gun-smillis  lo  tlie 


cylindrical   titbe  of  a  gtui^  pistol,  fccth 
which  the  ball  is  discharged. 

Barrel  op   a    Frup,  is  the  wooden 
which  makes  the  body  of  the  engine,  and  when- 
in  the  piston  movei. 

BARncL  OF  £f.i.s  and  Bakrel  of  S«iiloii, 
ought  to  contain  forty-two  gallons  each. 

Barrel  of  SoAi>  must  weigh  1U61b. 

Barrel,  or  Barillf.  of  Florence,  tc  a  liaid 
measure,  containing  twenty  flasks,  or  one-wd 
of  a  star  or  staio. 

Barrel,  or  Bariql'e  of  Paris,  contain]  210 
pints,  or  twenty-six  septiers  and  a  lialf;  iiir 
bariques  make  three  muids,  or  one  tun. 

Barrels,  in  artillery,  are  used  for  holding 
powder,  small-shot,  flints,  sulphur,  sall-pti«. 
resin,  pitch,  quick-match,  Sec.  Barrels  iilM 
with  earth  serve  to  make  a  parapet  to  covtf  tbt 
men,  like  gabions  and  canvas  bags. 

BaKuit^,  F'ire,  are  casks  of  divers  cai 
filled  with  bombs,  grenadoes,  fire  pots,  Jit 
mixed  with  great  quantities  of  tow  soaked 
petroleum,  turpentine,  pitch,  &c.  used  bydMr 
sieged  to  defentl  breaches.  Some  are 
on  wheels,  filled  with  composition,  and  ii 
mixed  with  loaded  ^enades,  and  the  outiide  Ml 
of  sharp  3pike<;  some  are  placed  under  jfrounl,.- 
which  liave  the  eflect  of  small  mine»:  othtn  vt  - 
used  to  roll  down  a  breach,  to  prevent  lh«  fsfr-  -— 
my's  entrance.  Composition,  corned  pamki^.^ 
thirty  pounds,  Swedish  pitch  twelve,  salttiai^ 
six,  and  tallow  three.  Nottised  now.  SatFitt^ 
Ship 

Barrels  of  GuNpawprR   are  about  lutecafll 
inches  diameter,  and  thirty  or  thirty-two 
long,  holding  100  poundis  of  pow^ler 
quantity  put  into  a  whole  barrel   is 
pounds,  into  a  half  barrel  forty-five 
a    quarter   barrel,   usefl   for   rifle    po 
twenty-two  pounds   and    a  half;    thu 
lion  leaves  a  space  for  tlie  po^vder  to 
when  rolle<l,  or  otherwise  it  would  always 
lumps,  and  liable  thereby  to  damage. 

DAHKErs,   Be  DOE,  liold   frotn  wny  to 
pounds  of  nowder  ;  at  oni:  end  is  fixed  a 
ba^  with  bnus  nails :  they  are   uyed  to 
servtce  on  the  batteries,  for  loading  the  i^ua 
mortars,  to  keep  llie  powder  from  firing  bj  «»• 
cident. 

Barrels 's  Sound,  on  the  nortb-wcst  cotA^ 
America,  \*  situated  about  six  Icuofs ooHli^W 
of  Washiti'j^toii,  or  Charlulle  IslftMb*  LMf.tll* 
W.,  hit.  Ul"  N, 

Barrelling  or  IIekrixcs.  See  IIuilh 
FiTiUcay. 


Barreo,  i.  e. 


UAHUtlN,  ad;.  ^ 

Ba'rrexly,  ddv.  > stopped,     shut,     sUtnci; 

BA'nRE.\>Ess,  X.  3cloMd    up,  wbidl  omm 

be   opciK'd,   from   which  oua   be  no  tpoit  ¥ 
issue. — Ttnike.    See  To  Bar.     'ITios  it  8  4f- 

f>lied  to  sterile  grotivV  ■•-:' -•  ■ —    -- — ^     ' 
llic  animals;  lo  ui: 

rninds;  to  profi«sc«..j. ww...^.u^ 

tute  of  tliought,  and  nnginaiity ;  to  whalir^vr  • 
useless  and  unproductive. 

Dat  t  Uiat  am  rsiled  ;  as^  Iwwiw 
or  alio  Kraer.  and  in  sa  grrt  <i^iii. 
That  there  d'u  crtJw,  water,  te*.  »r  •isr. 
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ttam  tkM  of  him  maked  U 

ill/  me  ktU,  ur  doa  eoufoit  La  ttiit. 

r  Chaucfr. 

pM  cbe  aurfck,  and  hit  folk  therefore, 

||b  •  maiden  child  come  all  before 

f  mto  a  knave  child  atti'ine ; 

l^ed,  lin  the  c'i*  not  barreine.  Id. 

i  <laH«oini:  delve,  farrc  under  ground, 

Imea  and  barrfn  brakes  environed  round, 

le  ihe  tame  may  easily  out -win  ; 

r«aiea  lo  enter  may  be  found, 
to  iuuc  forth  when  one  is  in  : 
r  harder  is  to  end  than  to  begin. 
SptMer, 
ftmkte  KKNUxd,  whom  winter's  vralh  hath 
IM. 

^aurrorto  behold  my  plight. 
tf  freah  spring  Qowr'd,  and  after  hasted 
\ft  pconde  wiiii  JaiFodill  CCS  digLt ; 
beane  thy  winter's  stortnic  slate, 
P  aucd  wherein  thou  maskcdst  Late.         id. 
jlBflt  blessed  Spirit !  pure  Lampc  of  Light, 
g  of  Grace  and  Witedom  trcw, 
ahed  into  my  karren  spright 
4rop  of  thy  celestial  dew, 

rimra  with  sweet  infuse  cmbrew, 
nrds  equal  unto  my  thought , 
eiles  by  Thy  mercie  wrought.  Id. 
t*p«ciai  praise  of  many,  which  are  due  to 
he  hath  laboured  to  restore  as  to  their 
Mrita^  iuch  good  and  natural!  English 
^ra  becne  Ion;  time  out  of  ufc  and  almost 
piled,  which  is  the  only  causa  lliat  our 
fu,  which  trtily  of  itself  is  l>oih  full  enough 
pi  stalely  enough  for  verse,  hath  long  time 
kd  most  hmrren  and  bare  of  botit, 

Crili/jte  on  Spetu^r,  pre/lx*d  lu  kit  Worbi. 
1*11  nut  ha  mala  or  femi^lii  ^rrcn  amulkg 
pa^  yoar  cattle.  Deulerunomjf. 

ran  help  In  UmentatioiM  ; 
brrta  lo  bring  forth  lamcnti.      Shakipettrt. 
I  d  them  thai  will  moke  themielves  Isu^h, 
pu  qaaatity  of  barrtm  spectators  to  laugh 

Id. 
I  not  in  yosr  speed,  Anlontus, 
kli  Calphtintia  -,  for  onr  elder*  say 
prm,  touched  io  this  holy  chaae, 
1 9ff  their  steril  earse.  Id, 

Ition  of  this  city  is  pleaaaot,  but  the  wairr 
mmA  iha  grooBd  tarrM.  2  Kitigt, 

llw  salf  •ame'hamlrt,  lands  have  divtrrs 
'value,  through  the  divrrsity  of  their  fer- 
yWMWM.  Amwn. 

Msaity  of  oar  advertarie*  bath  coaatrain- 
■  to  dwell  than  the  iafraMSM  of  so  poor  a 
I  bovc  focnicd  either  to  TC<iaire  or  to  admit. 
I  Hjoker. 

jptiae  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures 
I  Ik&dscap*  round  it  measures  ; 
■■  and  ^lows  gray. 
I  aibbliag  flocks  do  stray  ; 
L  OB  wboM  barrm  breast 
Ig  eUmds  do  often  rest ; 
Mm,  with  daisies  pied, 
pokl,  and  rivers  wiJe.  Milton. 

(  They  led  the  vin« 

•In^  tka  tpoua'd  obont  him  twines 

IM,  and  with  her  brings 
tk'  liloptod  dusters,  to  adorn 


\in  childftn,  and  thought  iorrrwiM 

1  a  reproach. 

•  be  mention 'd  then  of  violence 
|««n«|vM  i  and  wilful  barrennnM 

HtBuMf'vta  hope. 


Id 


Id. 


Id. 


The  adventure*  of  Ulysses  are  imitated  in  the 
Mnv'n  \  though  the  accidents  are  not  the  sntnp,  which 
wnuldhave  ar^^cd  hira  of  a  total  &arreiine»  of  invention. 

Dryden. 

Telemachns  is  far  from  exalting  the  nature  of  hi' 
country  ;  he  confesses  it  lo  be  barren.  Pope. 

Some  schemes  will  appear  barren  of  hints  and  mat- 
ter, but  prove  lo  be  fraitful.  Swift. 

Without  the  evening  dew  and  show'rs. 
The  earth  would  be  a  barrem  place. 

Of  trees,  and  plants,  of  berbi  and  flow'rs. 
To  crown  her  now  enomell'd  face. 

CharUt  Cotltm, 

This  heart,  by  a^e  and  grief  congeal'd. 
Is  no  more  sensible  to  love's  endearments. 
Than  are  our  barren  rocks  to  mom's  sweet  dew. 
That  calmly  trickles  down  their  ragged  c^eelu. 

Mitler't  .Mahomet. 

There  is  a  power  upon  me  which  withholds 
And  makes  it  my  fatality  to  live  : 
If  it  he  life  to  wear  within  myself, 
This  fcurrmnesi  of  spirit,  and  to  be 
My  own  soul's  sepulchre,  for  I  have  ceai'd 
To  justify  my  deeds  unto  myself. 
The  last  infirmity  of  evil.  Bj/ron. 

Barren  Isi^nd,  an  island  in  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  about  eighteeo  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  the  vegetation  consists  principally  of 
wit!iered  shrubs  and  trees.  It  contains  a  vol- 
cano 1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Im- 
mense columns  of  smoke  and  showers  of  red-hot 
stones,  some  of  them  three  or  four  tons  weight, 
are  discharged  from  it.  Distant  forty-five  miles 
east  of  the  Lower  Andaman  Island.  Lat  12" 
15' N.  Also  a  small  island  in  Chesapeake  bay, 
norlh-«ast  from  the  mouth  of  Patuxent  river. 
Long.  76°  22'  W.,  lat.  38°  34'  N. 

Dahren  Island,  CArr.,  an  island  of  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  Bass  Straits,  between  Great 
Island  on  the  north,  and  CUrke's  Island  on  the 
soutii.  It  is  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and 
ten  m  breadth,  chiefly  covered  with  low  vegeta^ 
tiou.  Here  are  found  the  peculiar  quadnipcds  of 
the  Australasian  regions,  tne  kangaroo,  wombat, 
and  duck-billed  ant  eater. 

Darrlnness.    See  Sterilitt. 

I3\RBEN-W0RT.      Sec  EPIHEOIITH. 

BARRERIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  planU, 
clitss  penlandria^  order  monogynia.  Its  generic 
character  is  cal.  quinquedentate ;  cor.  rotate, 
divisions  scrobiailate ;  hlamenls  dilated;  antii. 
tetragonal,  marginate,  margins  coliering.  Tlic 
only  species  of  this  genus  is  the  B.  theobromx- 
folia,  a  tree  of  about  fifty  feet  in  height,  a  native 
of  Cayenne. 

IIAKKETRY.     See  Barratry. 

U.VRRETT  (George),  an  eminent  landscape 
painter,  was  bom  in  Dublin  about  1732.  uy 
natural  gcnitis  and  application,  he  acquired,  with- 
out B  teacher,  such  skill  in  the  art  of  painting, 
as  to  obtain  the  premium  of  £50  onered  by 
the  Dublin  society  for  the  best  landscape  in  oil. 
He  afterwards  went  to  I>ondon,  and  there,  in 
1763,  the  premium  of  £50  for  the  best  land- 
scape, was  adjudged  to  him  by  the  society  for 
the  encouragement  of  arts,  &c.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  planners  of  the  Royal  Academy*  of 
which  he  became  a  member.     He  died  in  17&4. 

Barrett  (William,)  an  emiiK-nr  surireon.bom 
in  SomeryeUhire.  He  setOed  at  Bristol,  and 
c-uncd  ^reiU  reputation  in  his  businea.   la  1789 
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he  publislied  a  liistory  of  tlin  cily  of  Bristol,  in 
one  vol.  4lo.  llie  materials  of  which  he  had  em- 

Sloyed  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  collectitisj. 
[c  died  in    1789.     Mr.  Barrett  was  llie  early 
patron  of  the  celebrated  Chatlerton. 

BARiiu:A'DE,r.&fi.-\  From  btirr,  to  stop, 
Baubka'bo,  r.  8t  n.  f  bar,  or  obstruct.  A 
Ba'rrico,  fc  fortificalton  ;    any  tliinjf 

BARRtER.  *  tixed  to  liinder entrance; 

barrier  likewise  sigtiifies  boundary  or  limit;  a 
bar  to  mark  the  limits  of  any  place. 

Why  it  hath  bay  windowii,  traoKparenl  as  harrieo' 
doet  i  and  the  clfar  stout*  to  the  north  arc  as  lu.<trou» 
as  ebony ;  and  yet  cumplaineU  ihou  of  obstrucliaa->. 

Skaiupeare. 
The  access  wat  by  «  ncrk  of  land,  between  tJir  «^a 
on  one  part,  and  lht>  harboar  water,  or  innrr  sra  on 
ihe  other ;  fortiScd  clran  over  with  a  atron;;  r«nipinr 
and  barricado.  Dticvn, 

For  justs,  and  lourncj's,  and  borricrt,  ihe  gloric*  of 
them  ore  rhietiy  in  the  chariots,  whcrcia  the  chM- 
Ivngen  laaVe  their  ■■ntries.  Jd. 

Fast  wc  found ,  fast  shut 
The  dismal  gates,  ai>d  barricado'd  sttnn\i;'.  Millim. 

tic  had  not  time  to  harticadv  the  doors  j  fo  ihal  the 
rneniy  i-ntnrcd.  Clurmdim. 

The  truth  of  ranscs  wo  find  to  ohijt'rntid,  thai  it 
■cems  almoft  barrieadited  froin    any  intrtlcctnal    ap- 
proach. J/anejf. 
ThU  hp  count t;rofisIy  invaded. 
And  having  enterM,  harricaded, 
lusconc'd  Ikiinsblf  as  (orinidahlc 
As  could  be  underneath  a  tablo.         Htidibnu. 
Pris'ners  to  the  pillar  bound. 
At  either  barrier  plac'd  ;  nor,  capLivrs  made. 
Be  &ecd,  or  arni'd  anew.  Dryden. 
The  queen  is  guarantee  of  the  Dutch,  having  pos- 
MSUion  of  the  barrier,  and   the  revenues  thereof,  be- 
fore a  peace.  Sitift. 
Bnt  wave  whal'er  to  Cadirus  may  belong, 
And  tix,  O  muse,  the  barrier  of  t]iy  song 
At  Oedipus,                                              Pope'i  Statin, 

How  instinct  varies  in  the  grovelling  swine. 
Compared  half  reas'ninf;  elephant !    with  tliino  : 
Twixt  that  nnd  reason  what  a  nice  barrier ! 
For  ever  sep'rate ,  yrt  for  ever  near.  Pope. 

Safe  in  the  love  of  Heav'n,  an  ocean  flows 
Around  our  realm,  a  barrier  from  the  foes.  Id. 

Now  all  the  pavement  sounds  with  trantpling  feet. 
And  thf:  mix'd  hurry  barricade*  the  street ; 
Entangled  hrre,  the  waggon's  lengthened  team.     Gajf. 
If  yott  value  yoarvrlf  as  a  man  of  learning,  you  are 
building  a  most  impassable  barrier  a^nst  improve- 
ment. WatU. 
The  harrier  wall,  tht^  river  deep  and  wide. 
The  horrid  crags,  the  mountains  dark  and  tall, 
Kise  like  the  rocks  that  part  Hispania's  land  from 
Gaul.                                                              i?yn>n. 

BAnaicADc,  in  military  stfTairs,  is  usually 
formed  when  time  permits,  of  pales  or  stakes 
crossed  with  bat<M)n%,  and  shod  with  iron  al  the 
feet,  and  set  up  in  passages  or  breaches. 

Baiiiucapi.,  in  naval  architecture,  a  strong 
vroodoii  rail,  sujjported  by  siancbions,  exti^nding 
across  the  foremost  part  of  the  quarter  deck.  In 
a  vessel  of  war,  the  vacant  spaces  between  the 
standiions  arc  commonly  filled  with  rope-mats, 
cork,  or  pieces  of  old  cable ;  and  the  upper 
part,  which  cuntuin<i  a  double  rope-uetljnR  above 
llie  rail,  is  stiitT»-d  with  full  han>niocks  to  inter- 
cept tlu'  moliuii,  and  prevent  l!ie  execution  of 
•mall  shot  in  tune  of  bu'ile 


BARRIER,  in  fortification,  a  iC4nd  of 
made  al  a  passage,  retrenchment,  8cc-  to  stop 
the    entry.      It  is    composed  of  e-t.:ii   «iii 
about  four  or  five   fi-et   uijth,  plau 
lance  of  eij^lii  or  ten  feel  from  one  i  » 

tran^ums,  or  overtliwart  rafter*,  to  slop  cittur 
horse  or  foot,  that  would  enter  or  rush  \b  wtd 
violence :  in  the  middle  is  a  moveaiile  hu  d 
wood,  that  opens  or  shuts  at  pleasure.  Abw- 
ricr  is  comtnuuly  set  up  in  a  void  space,  bi;l' 
tlie  citadel  and  ihe  town,  in  half-moons,  &c 

Bariiilr  Islands,  a  ramre  of  islands  nsv 
east  coast  of  New  Zealand,  thirty  miles  in  \tuA^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames.     Loggg.  IdC 
27'W.,  lal.  360ll'S. 

B.\RU1KKS,  styled  the  jeu  de  bwrei, Fiwl, 
was  a  martial  exercise  of  men  armed  aw)  fif^MHI 
totrclher  wilii  swortls,  within  certain  barf  of 
which  separated  them  from  the  spectatorsi. 
now  disused. 

R.-MtlUGA  NEGRA,ariveT  in  iherice-fo; 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  South  Americar  which  ut 
rise  about  160  miles  north-west  of  Moolc  Vid«i^ 
and  after  being  augmented  by  the  acoesstoo  (rf 
sev  eral  streams,  falls  into  lake  Men.  The  eou»- 
try  around  is  well  watered,  mounUiiuwi^  ai 
woody.  Here  are  numbers  of  grett  biMib| 
estates  for  cattle. 

BARRlNfi  A  Veix.     See  To  Ba«. 

BARRINGTON   {John   Shuie,  \'it«>ttnt)i  I 
distinguished  theologian,  w;t«  *•>■   v,„:n.T.»i  wn 
of  Benjamin  Shute,  Esq.  an 
testant  dissenter.     He  was  boi 
ceived  part  of  his  etlucalion  abroad,     thihu  (»»• 
turn  to  Ix>ndon,  he  studied  in  iIr*  Inntf  Tempir,      « 
and  in  1701  distinguished  himself  a*  »  writer  n     \ 
lavor  of  the  civil  riyihtsof  the  dissenten.    Brfff    "5 
employed  by  Lord  Somers  t<>  — 

teriaiis  of  Scotland  to  favor 
the  two  kingdoms,  he  was  in  1 70a  rfw^rtri  v*  "^a 
the  place  of  commissioner  of  the  cuslianii,  ftoaaa 
which  the  tory  ministiy  of  Ann«  remoml  ha      \ 
About  this  time  an  ample  fortune 
by  Francis  Banington  or  Tofts,  Esq. 
he  assumed.     On  the  accession  of  Georj* 
wa£  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  BoindL  -^ 
upon-Tweed,  and   in   1720  was   raised  |»  Ab~ 
peerage  by  the  title  of  viscoont  Banii^(iaB  ol 
Ardglass.     Unfortunately  he  becjune  UJWiuli* 
with  one  of  the  bubbles  of  that  tioie,  olM  ^ 
Ilarhurgh  lottery;  and  was  in oouseqiKBoe a- 

Eelled  the  House  of  Commons ;  a  c«twie  uli* 
e  scarcely  merited,  a&  the  n  ■  «■»■ 

have  rest(?d  prirwipally  with  t  \  o(  H> 

nover,     Bui  i  :  1W* 

Walpole  is  '  '»  «'»• 

rity.     In   IT-;-'   i-<jim    li.uiin.u  h   (mi'ii>be(l  k» 
'  Miscellanea  Sacra,'  2  vols.  8vo 
by  his  son,  the  late  Bishop  "' 
8vo.  1 770.     In  il»c  same  yta 
K.3say  on  the  several  Di«p»-\.   . 
Mankind,'  Uvo.  and  was  eUso  the  AuUior  dfl 
rious  other  tracts  rrhitive  to  u>l«rfttiOn  in  ' 
of  religion.     He  died   in   1734,  U«tui« 
children,  of  whom  five  sons  resr  to  tttc^i 
respectively  in  the  st.*ie,  the  '  ■  l«w.l 

anny,  and  the  nary;   the  yi  ;h«o' 

tlie  late    vcneniblc   Bishop 
b.irrin^ton  wjis  the  fnend  atv 
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^  althotisrh  bred  a  Dissenter,  and  a  leader  of 
Iht  (>ndy,  wai  idso  a  frequenter  and  comrauni- 
\r»t  of  die  Church  of  England. 
iSAKKistcio.s  (Dauies),  fourth  son  of  viscount 
^nni;ton,  >»as  distinguished  as  a  lawyer,  anti- 
ry,  and  naturalist.  He  wan  bom  in  17'J7, 
aftrr  prvparalorj-  studies  at  Oxford  and  the 
r  IVmple,  was  calkd  to  the  har.  He  held 
tnl  offices  prerion*  to  bis  bein?  appointed  a 
kh  judge  in  1757,  and  was  subsequently  se- 
j^t'l  ji)»tu-e  of  Chester  till  17P.5,  when  he  re- 
fcrii'tl  that  post,  and  thenceforward  lived  in 
fi  Jt-ment,  in  the  Temple,  where  he  died,  March 
poo,  His  works,  which  are  numerous,  consist 
Extcipollv  of  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
l^^rul  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  of  both  which 
ed  bodies  he  was  a  fellow ;  Obser\-alions 
tike  Statutes,  chiefly  on  the  more  Ancient,  &c. 
4to. ;  an  edition  of  Orosius,  with  the 
on  version  of  king  Alfred,  and  an 
sli  translation  and  notes,  1773  ;  Tracts  on 
Probability  of  reaching  the  North  Pole,  1775, 
ri»?d  by  the  arctic  expedition  of  Capl, 
:  wards  Lord  Mulgrave. 
ION,  a  township  of  Nova  Scotia,  in 
i*s  counter,  on  the  east  side  of  die  bay  of 
2.  A  township  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
coonty,  about  thirty  miles  north-west  of 
TOouth.  Alum  is  found  here.  3.  A  town- 
le  Island,  in  Bristol  county,  on  the 
branch  of  the  Warren,  seven  miles 
tit-cast  of  Fox-Point,  in  Providence. 
»ltjti»0TOW,GiiEAt,atowriship  in  Berkshire, 
ity  of  Massachusrtts.  It  lies  140  miles  west 
llo^on. 

tNCJTONIA,  >n  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
>rder,  belonging  to  tlie  nionadelphia 
t  y)iant<,  die  characters  of  which  are  :  one 
,llw  calyx  dephillouA  above;  with  adru[>a. 
It  crowns;  and  the  seed  ts  a quadrilocular 
There  is  but  one  species  known,  viz.  B. 
1  riiiiv*'  of  China  and  Otaheite. 

t  ;   from  barr,  and  eslrr,  to  re- 
Ik  :   thus  the  combination  of  the 
K*  ibnm,    ^arrrjfrr,   one  who    takes   his   sla- 
Mtt  at  s  bar ;   wliu  coniinaes  there — that  is  who 
on  hia  profession  at  the  bar ;  a  pleader  of 

Jollwrr  of  tlji*  ititp. 
Thaa  mn  Dcw-limeftr'il  minister*;  he  throws, 
XAm  BVU  or  iim«-(wi|i:i,  whrreaoeVr  hf  gor*, 
9ii  M«  «#  b€trri*ltr  un  every  wrnrk, 
4ad  wooM  in  language  of  the  Pica*  and  Beacli. 

JJonMe, 
TIkN  brinf*  rrvcal'd,  thej  now  bcfon 
Vi-l  '  caoMricace  to  fall  on, 

Ai'  '  ai  hot  and  Imifuick, 

A*  Ml    Mil-;!  tMrritler  of  Swaiuwiek. 

Butler'*  Hudi'rm*. 
BauuaTKas  are  sometimes  termed  juriscon- 
Iti ;    and  in  other  countries  called   licenttati 
jnfp      Anciently  bamsirrs  at  law  were  called 
of  thchw,  in  latin,apprenticii  juris 
a.  The  lim*"  Ix'fore  thry  ought  to  be 

Ucd  to  die  bar,  by  the  ancirnt  orders,  was  eiglil 
■ft,  ?»ow  reduced  to  five;  and  the  exercises 
BH  1.      ■  '       were  ui'M  call«i  CK  gratia) 

T  •  n  pcrforme«l  in  the  inns  of 

kcxrtr^  III  i;ii-  inn -uf  llic  gnutd  reading?,  and 
ttity'iout  petty  moot?  iti  the  term  times,  before 


the  reader^  of  the  respective  inns  :  and  a  barris- 
ter newly  called  is  to  attend  the  six  (or  four} 
next  long  vacations  the  exercises  of  the  house, 
viz.  Lent  and  Summer,  and  is  thereupon  for 
those  three  (or  two)  years  styled  a  vacation  bar- 
rister. 'ITie  duties  of  a  barrister  are  to  be  consi- 
dert^  Iionorary,  and  he  can  maintain  no  action 
for  his  fees,  which  are  reckoned  a  i^tuity,  not  a 
hire ;  and  which  cannot  be  even  demanded  by  a 
barrister  without  doing  wrong  to  his  reputation. 

BARRITI'S  is  a  word  of  German  original, 
adopted  by  the  Romans  to  signify  the  general 
shout  usually  given  by  the  soldiers  of  their  armies 
on  their  first  encounter  after  the  classicum  or 
alann.  This  custom,  however,  of  setting  up  a 
general  shout  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Romans, 
but  prevailed  amongst  the  Trojans  according  to 
Homer,  amongst  the  Germans,  the  Gauls,  Mace- 
donians, and  Persians.     See  Classicim. 

BARROS  (John  de),  a  celebrated  Portuguese 
historian,  bom  at  Visere,  in  1496.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  court  of  king  Emanuel,  among  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  made  a  creat  proert-ss 
in  Greek  and  I^tin.  Hie  infant  .Tohii,  to  whom 
he  attached  himself,  and  became  pret-eptor, 
having  succeeded  the  king  his  father,  in  1521, 
Barros  obtained  a  place  in  this  prince's  house- 
hold ;  and  in  1522  was  made  governor  of  St. 
George  del  Mina,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  Tlie 
king,  having  recalled  him  to  court  tliree  years 
after,  made  him  treasurer  of  the  Indies,  and  this 
post  inspired  him  with  the  thought  of  writing 
this  history ;  for  which  purpose  he  retired  to 
Pombal,  where  he  die<l  in  1570.  His  history  of 
Asia  and  the  Indies  is  divided  into  decades  ;  the 
first  of  which  he  published  in  1552,  the  second 
in  1553,  and  the  third  in  t.S63 ;  but  the  fourth 
decade  was  not  published  till  1GI5,  when  it  ap- 
peared by  order  of  Philip  III.  who  purchased 
the  .MS.  Several  authors  have  continued  it,  so 
that  we  have  at  present  twelve  decades.  Ue 
left  many  other  works. 

BAKkOW,  n.  I.  bepeK  Sax.  supposed  by 
Skinner  to  come  firom  bear;  any  kind  of  carriage 
moved  by  tlie  hand  ;  as  a  luaui-barroit,  a  frame 
of  liiKirds,  with  handles  at  .each  end,  carried  be- 
tween two  mt-n ;  a  wheel-barrow,  that  which  one 
man  pushes  forward  by  raising  on  one  wheel. 

Have  I  liveU  '-o  b«  carried  in  «  basket,  like  «  Itanwm 
of  batrhrr'a  offal,  and  thrown  into  the  Tbame«. 

Shalup«an. 
No  fciifTotc'i  whe«l 
Shall  mark  thy  slocking  with  a  miiy  tnce.        Gm$ 

BA'nRow,  n.  i.  beps-  Sax.  a  hog;  wheoce 
barrow  grease,  or  hog's  lard. 

HU  life  wa»  like  a  hafrow  bogg«» 

That  livptb  masy  a  day, 

Yet  never  once  doth  any  good. 

Until  men  will  him  ■lay. 

The  Jew  of  Veniet,  M  Ftny. 

And  (hcrefore  take  my  wonU  thua,  that  1  meaa  04 
other  twine  but  »iu;h  a«  feed  and  root  in  ihi  field  : 
among  which  the  female,  c«pecially  a  gurll  that  never 
Snowed,  ii  more  effectaal  than  a  (lame)  bote.  bam» 
hog.  or  a  br«eduig  low.  Hellamd'i  Plimie, 

BAitnow,  whether  in  the  beginning  or  end  of 
names  of  pliic«,  sigtiifirs  a  grove;  from  beap^, 
which  tlie  Saxons  used  id  the  sair«  sense.   Cri^itm. 

Bar  sow  is  likewise  used  in  Coniwrnll  for  a 
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hillorlc,  under  whidi,  in  old  times,  bodies  have 
been  buried.     See  Barbows. 

Oarrow,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rises  in 
Queeri's  county,  and  pasiiing  by  Porl-ArUnj^toti, 
Monastereven,  Athy,  Carlow,  Sec.  is  joined  by 
ibc  Norc  before  it  arrives  at  IlosJ,  after  which, 
continuing  south,  it  joins  the  Suir  in  Waterford 
Haven. 

Barrow,  a  river  of  Westmoreland,  which 
runs  into  tlie  Burheck,  near  Howsehouse. 

Bakrow  Cisaac),  an  eminent  matliematictan 
and  divine,  of  the  last  century,  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Barrow,  a  linen-draper  in  London,  where 
he  was  bom  in  1630.  lie  was  at  first  placed  at 
the  charier-bouse  school  for  two  or  three  years ; 
where  his  behaviour  afforded  but  little  hopes 
of  success  in  llie  profession  of  a  scholar,  but 
being  removed  thence  his  disposition  took  a 
happier  turn  ;  and  having  soon  made  a  suffi- 
cient progres-t  in  learning,  he  was  admitted  a 
pensioner  of  Peter  House,  C'ambriilge.  He  now 
applied  himself  with  great  dilij^ence  to  the  study 
of  all  branches  of  literature,  especially  tl^at  of 
natural  philosophy.  He  afterwards  turned  Jiis 
attention  to  physic,  and  made  a  considerable 
progress  in  anatomy,  botany,  and  chemistry  ; 
after  which  he  studied  chronology,  astronomy, 
and  geometry.  He  then  travelled  luto  France 
and  Italy,  and  in  a  voyage  from  Lc<;horn  to 
Smyrna,  the  ship  being  attacked  by  an  Algerine 
pirate,  be  staid  upon  deck,  and  with  the  ^eatest 
intrepidity,  worked  the  puns,  till  the  pirate,  per- 
ceiving the  stout  resistance  the  ship  made, 
sheered  ofl"  and  left  her.  At  Smyrna  he  met 
with  a  most  kind  reception  from  Mr.  Dretton, 
the  Enfilish  consul,  upon  whose  death  he  after- 
wards wrote  a  Uitin  elegy.  From  llieuce  he 
proceeded  to  Constantinople,  where  he  received 
simihir  civilities  from  Sir  Tliomiis  Bendish  the 
English  amiKissador,  and  Sir  Jonathan  Dawes, 
with  whom  he  aflerwards  preserved  an  iulimate 
friendship.  At  Constaiitiiioiile  he  read  the  works 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  once  bishop  of  that  sec,  whom 
he  preferred  to  all  the  oUier  failiers,  and  about 
a  year  after  he  returned  to  \'enice.  From  thence 
he  came  home  in  1559,  through  Germany  and 
Holland  ;  and  wasoriiainefl  hy  bishop  Brownri^. 
In  1660  he  was  chosen  to  the  Greek  professorship 
at  Cambridge,  and  pave  lectOres  upon  Aristotle's 
rhetoric.  In  1662  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
geometry  in  Gresham  college,  and  in  1603 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society,  in  the  hrst 
choice  made  by  the  council  after  their  charter. 
The  same  year  he  was  chosen  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Cambridge,  and  resigned  his  professor- 
ship of  Greshara  college.  In  1669  he  resigned 
his  mathematical  chair  to  his  learned  friend 
Isaac  Newton,  being  determined  to  give  up  the 
study  of  mathematics  for  that  of  divinity.  Upon 
quitting  his  professorship,  he  was  only  a  fellow 
of  Trinity  college,  till  his  unrle  gave  him  a  small 
sinecure  in  Wales,  and  Dr.  Seih  Ward,  bishop 
of  Salisbury  conferred  upon  him  a  prebend  in 
hu  church.  In  1670  he  was  created  D.  D.  by 
mandate :  and,  upon  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Pear- 
son, master  of  Trinity  college,  to  the  see  of 
Chester,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  by  the 
king's  patent,  dated  l>ie  13th  of  February,  1672. 
Whva  the  king  ndvauced  him  to  this  dignity,  he 


said,  '  he  had  given  it  to  the  be&t  schobf 
land.'  In  1675  hewaa  raised  to  be  r 
lor  of  the  university.   He  died  oo  ili«>  4thi 
1677,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his 
was  interred  in  Westminster  abbey, 
monument  adorned  with  his  bust  was 
erected.     Among  other  instances  of 
vivacity,  is  related  the  following  rem 
tween  him  and  the  celebrated  Lord 
These  two  meeting  one  day  at  the  court, 
doctor  was  king's  chaplain  in  ordtoaty, 
ter,  thinking  to  banter  him,  with  a  Ai 
and  a  low  formal  bow,  accosted  him  wVi 
tor,  I  am  yours  to  my  shoe-tie ;'  Bai 
ceiving  his  drift,  and  determined  upon 
himself,  returned  the  salute,  with, '  M| 
am   yours  to  the  ground.*     Rocliester, 
improving  his  blow,  returned  it  with,  *| 
am  yours  to  the  centre ;'  wliich  was  as 
followed  up  by  Barrow,  with,  *  My  loo 
yours  to  tlie  antipodes.'     I  pon  whidt, 
ter,  disdaining  to  be  foiled  by  a  musty  <i 
of  divinity,  as  he  used  to  call  Lim^el 
'  Doctor,  I  am  yours  to  the  lowest  pit  i 
upon  which,  Barrow  turning  upon  his  1^ 
a  sarcastic  smile,  arclily  replied,  *  TbefC| 
I  leave  you.' 

Of  Dr.  Barrow's  nimierous  workA,  il| 
pal  are,  1.  Euclidis  Elementa,  Bvo., 
1655.     2.   Euclidis  DaU,   8to.  Canti 

3.  Leciiones   Optics  XVIII.  4to.  Loi 

4.  LectionesGeomelricspXIII.  4to.  Lm 

5.  Archimedis  Opera,  Apollonii  Ca 
Libri  IV' ;  Tlieodosii  Sphehcoruni,  Lib^ 
4to.  Lond.  1675.  6.  Lectio,  in  qua  Tfai 
Archimedis  de  Sphxra  et  Cyllndro 
tur,  l2mo.  Lond.  1678.  7.  Md 
Leciiones,  &c.  Lond.  1683.  8.  TTj 
Works  in  3  vols.  fol.  Lond.  16«3,  p«W 
Tillotson.  9.  Isaaci  Barrow  OpuscuU| 
Lond.  1687. 

Barrows,  in  ancient  tonography, 
hillocks  or  mounts,  met  with  in  main 
the  world,  intended  as  repositones  for  3 
and  formed  either  of  stones  heaped  f 
earth.  For  the  former,  root*  svnenfl 
hy  the  name  of  cairns  m  •"'  -.  < 
ter  Dr.  Plott  lakes  notic  >l\  il 

shire:  one  placed  onthe  mii.i  ii>  v^ayt; 
in  tlie  fields,  luentlows,  or  woods  ;  the  \ 
doubtless  of  Roman  erection,  tb«  ol| 
probably  erectfd  by  the  Britons  or  D*l 
nave  an  examination  of  the  barrows  tn  < 
by  Dr.  Williams,  in  the  Phd.  Tnoa. 
from  which  we  tind  that  they  are  gviMC 
posed  of  foreign  or  adventitious  earth 
such  as  docs  not  n.se  on  the  place,  bvl 
from  some  disunce.  Monuments  of  i 
arc  also  very  frequent  in  Scotland.  Ol 
into  the  barrows,  urns  have  been  found 
of  them,  made  of  calcined  earth,  and  < 
burnt  bones  and  ashes ;  in  othcn.  Ma 
containing  bones  entire ;  in  otben,  bofl 
lodged  in  chests  nor  dep^--*'"'  ■-.  qn 
tumuli  are  round,  not  :  \tkai 

ncrally  at  their  basis  ^ :-......«i  wi 

They  arc  of  difierent  tires ;  in  propoftiQI 
posed,  to  the  greatness,  rank»  aadpM 
deceased  penon.    The  links  of  Sbi]| 


■PlM  of  the  Orknm,  abmind  in  round 
tmn.  Some  ore  formed  of  earth  alone,  otiien 
;'«I0M  cowved  with  earth.  In  the  former  was 
■wia  oofio,  made  of  six  flat  stones.  Titey 
I IM  Aotl  to  receive  a  body  at  full  length  : 
tlMrtoni  found  in  them  lie  with  the  knees 
MCd  to  die  breast,  and  the  le^s  doubled  aloni; 
I  ibiths,  A  bag,  made  of  rushes,  has  t>een 
and  il  the  fe«t  of  some  uf  these  !ikci{>ton<i, 
■tainim;  the  bones,  roost  probably,  of  another 
flhe  fcmtly.  In  one  were  to  he  seen  mul- 
tMlet  of  smalt  beetles ;  and  as  similar  insects 
|y»twcn  discovered  in  the  bag  which  enclosed 
e acred  ibw,  we  may  suppose  that  the  E-^p- 
IH,  and  the  nation  to  w  bom  these  tumuli  l>e- 
^fti,  migbt  have  bad  the  same  su[>erstition 
(yetiny  them.  On  some  of  the  corps4^  in- 
Ncd  ID  thi«  island  marks  of  burning  were  ob- 
pntd.  The  a«bes  deposited  in  an  urn,  which 
jtB  OBvered  on  the  top  with  a  flat  stone,  h.ire 
MfMnd  in  the  cell  of  one  of  the  barrows. 
Ul  WRb  or  cell  was  placed  on  the  ground, 
M  cortnd  with  a  heap  of  stones,  and  that 
pb  (lied  with  earth  and  sods.  Both  barrow 
■d  tootnils  evince  them  to  be  of  a  difl'ercnt  a^e 
!■■  the  former.  The^  tumuli  were  in  the 
Muft  of  bmily  vaults:  in  them  have  been 
Mndtao  tiers  of  coflins.  It  is  probable,  that 
^tfMdcftlb  of  any  one  of  the  &mily,  the  ta- 
Mia  «u  opened,  and  the  body  interred  near  its 
Witj  boQes.  Ancient  Greece  and  Latium 
Mcvred  in  the  sanio  practice  witli  ttie  natives 
[^•l  iriuxl.  Palnxl'is  among  the  tlrceks, 
HHidor  among  the  Trojans,  received  bnt  the 
|*t  Anenl  honon  with  our  Caledonian  heci^es; 

*  A«  tahn  of  Dercenn\is  the  l^ureiitine 
^•llk  \nA  the  same  smiple  protection.  The 
"  vnd  pell  of  tlie  Trojan  warrior  might  per- 
I*  )w  more  superb  than  tliose  of  a  British 
lo«r;  »h..  n.u.a  monument  of  each  liad  the 
^•oi  trom  our  mother  eartli.  See 
^ei'i  '  IV.  ltX)3.  The  Grecian  bar- 
^  kiaavnr,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  all 
^SHj  wnple.  '^he  barrow  of  AJyatles,  father 
L'nrsoa  kmg  of  Lydia.,  is  described  by  Hero. 

jt  a  movt  .oupeib  monument,  inferior  only 
rks  (if  the  l-lg^piiuns  and  Dabylonian.i. 
vast  mound  of  cart'.i  heajied  on  a  base- 
stones   by    three   classes   of  the 
of  which   was  composed  of  (jirls, 
istitutes.     Atyattes  died,  after  a  lonjj 
I  .   562.     Ahovc    a   century  inter- 
•:  historian  relut<-s,  that  to  liif  time 
.«>•  termini  or  slche)  on  wliich   k-t- 
. raved,   had   remained  on   llie   top, 
it  each  claM  had  performed  ;  nird 
>':Murement    it  appeared,   that   tlie 
t  porutra  wa*  done  by  the  eirls.     Siral>o 
has  mentioned  it   as  a   hut;e  mound, 
IhI  on  a  lofty  basement  by  Uie  multitude  of 
my.     The  circumference  was  six  stadia  or 
r<t  of  a  mile;  the  height  two  nle- 
el ;  and  the  width  thirteen  pUinra. 

•  u»  '  imomary  among  tlie  (»reek«  to  phire  on 
Irowa*  either  the    inia(;e  of  tome    animal    or 

* '"*  pillars  with  inscriptions. 

.>i  Atbentaru  in  the  plain 
vj  by  Pausaniai,  ii  an  in- 
fect) ot  the  latter  usage.     Au  aucient  monu> 
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ment  in  Italy,  by  the  Appian  way,  calliM]  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Curiatii,  na.s  the  same  number 
of  termini  as  remained  on  the  barrow  of  Al)'attes, 
tlie  basement  which  is  square,  supporting  five 
round  pyramids.  Of  the  barrow  of  Alyattes, 
the  uppitreni  magnitude  is  described  by  travellers 
as  now  much  diminished,  and  the  bottom  ren- 
dered wider  and  less  distinct  than  before,  by  tlie 
gradual  incre:ise  of  the  soil  below.  It  stands  in 
the  midst  of  others  by  the  lake  Gygitus  ;  where 
the  burying  place  of  the  Lydian  princes  vras 
situated.  The  barrows  are  of  various  sitex, 
the  smaller  made  perhaps  for  children  of  the 
younger  branches  of  the  royal  family.  Four  or 
five  are  disting;uish«d  by  their  superior  magni- 
tude, and  are  visible  as  nills  at  a  great  distanc«>. 
l*hat  of  Alyattes  is  greatly  supereminenl.  All 
of  tfiera  are  covcretl  with  green  turf,  and  retnin 
their  conical  form  without  any  sirtking  in  of  the 
lop. 

IlATinows  American.  Barrows  are  alw 
found  in  great  numbers  in  America.  These  are  of 
different  sizes,  according  to  Mr.  Jeflereon  ;  some 
of  them  constructed  of  earth,  and  some  of  looso 
stones.  Tliat  they  were  repositories  of  the  dead 
i.s  obvious  ;  but  on  what  narticidar  occasion  con- 
structed, is  matter  of  douut.  Some  have  thouglit 
tliey  covered  the  bones  of  those  who  have  fallen 
in  battles,  fought  on  die  spot  of  interment. 
Some  ascnbed  them  to  the  custom  said  to  pre- 
vail among  the  Indians,  of  collecting,  at  certain 
periods,  the  bones  of  all  their  dead,  wheresoever 
deposited  at  the  time  of  death.  Odiers  again 
supposed  them  tlie  general  sepulchres  for  towns, 
conjectured  to  have  been  on  or  near  these 
grounds  ;  and  this  opinion  was  siip|)orteii  by 
the  quality  of  the  lands  in  which  they  are  found 
(Uiosc  constructed  of  eartli  being  generally  in  the 
softest  and  most  fertile  meadow  gToands  on  river 
sides  V  atid  by  a  tradition  said  to  be  handed 
down  from  the  abotiginal  Indians,  Uiat  when 
they  settled  in  a  ttiwn,  the  first  person  who  died 
was  placed  erect,  and  earth  put  about  him,  so  as 
to  cover  and  support  him ;  that  when  another 
died,  a  narrow  passage  was  dug  to  the  first,  the 
second  reclined  against  him,  and  the  cover  of 
earth  replace*!,  and  so  on.  •  There  being  one  of 
these  barrows  in  my  neighbourhood  (says  Mr. 
Jefferson),  I  wished  to  satisfy  myself  whether 
any,  and  which,  of  these  opinions  were  just. 
For  this  pur^wsc  I  determined  lo  open  and  ex- 
amine it  thorou'^'hly.  It  was  situatra  on  the  low 
grounds  of  the  Kivanna,  about  two  miles  above  iu 
principal  fork,  and  opposite  to  some  hills,  on 
which  had  bren  an  Indian  town.  It  was  of  a 
spheroidical  form,  of  about  forty  feet  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  had  been  of  about  twelve  feet 
altitude,  though  now  reduced  by  the  plough  to 
7|,  having  been  nnder  cultimtion  about  a  doten 
years.  Before  this  it  was  covered  witii  trees  of 
twelve  inches  diameter,  and  round  the  baie  was 
an  excavation  of  five  feet  depth  and  widtJi, 
whence  the  earth  liad  been  taken  of  which  tite 
hillock  was  formed.  I  first  dug  superficially  in 
several  parts  of  it,  iind  came  to  collections  of 
human  bones,  at  different  depths,  from  six  inches 
to  three  fcet  below  the  sur&ce.  Tliesc  were  lyin;{ 
Ui  the  utmmt  confusion,  tome  vertical,  tome  ob- 
lique, some  horizontal,   and  directed  to  tfvtj 
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pomt  of  the  compass,  entau^led,  and  liotd  to- 
gether in  clusters,  by  the  earth.  Bones  of  the 
most  distant  parts  were  found  to;;;clher ;  as,  for 
instance,  ihe  small  bones  of  the  foot  in  the  hol- 
low of  a.  skull,  tniiny  skulls  would  son)etim<?«  be 
in  contact,  lyinjj  on  the  face,  on  the  side,  on  the 
back,  lop  or  bottom,  so  as  on  the  whole  to  give 
the  idea  of  bones  emptied  promiscuously  from  u 
bag  or  basket,  and  covered  over  with  earth, 
without  any  attention  to  their  order.  The  bones 
of  which  the  greatest  numbers  remained,  were 
skulls  j:iw-bones,  teeth,  the  bones  of  the  arms, 
lliijrhs,  legs,  feet,  and  hands.  A  few  nbs  re- 
mained, some  verlcbne  of  the  neck  and  spine, 
without  their  processes,  and  one  instance  only  of 
the  bone  which  serves  as  a  base  to  the  vertebral 
eoluma.  The  skulls  were  so  tender,  that  they 
generally  fell  to  pieces  on  being  touched.  The 
otht-r  bones  were  stronger.  There  were  some 
tetlh  which  wtro  judged  to  be  smaller  than  lliosc 
of  nn  adult ;  a  skull  which,  on  a  slight  view,  ap- 
peared to  be  that  of  an  infant,  but  it  fell  to 
pieces  on  bein'^'  taken  out,  so  as  to  prevent  sitis- 
faciory  exammution ;  a  nb,  and  a  fragment  of 
the  under  jaw  of  a  person  about  half  grown  ; 
another  rib  of  :m  infant;  and  part  of  the  jaw  of 
a  child,  which  hud  nut  yet  cut  its  teeth.  This 
last  furnishing  the  mo.st  decisive  proof  of  the 
burial  of  children  here,  1  was  particular  in  my 
aiitnition  to  it.  It  was  part  of  the  riglit  half  of 
the  under  jaw.  The  processes  by  which  it  was 
articulated  to  the  temporal  bones  were  entire ; 
and  the  bone  itself  firm  to  where  it  had  been 
broken  off,  which,  as  nearly  as  I  could  jud;;«», 
was  about  the  place  of  the  eye-tooth.  Its  upper 
edge,  wherein  would  have  been  the  sockets  of 
the  teeth,  was  perfectly  smooth.  Me:isurin'^  it 
with  that  of  an  adult,  by  placing  tlicii'  hisidcr 
processes  together,  its  broken  end  extended  to  the 
penultimate  grinder  of  the  adult,  This  bone 
was  white,  all  the  others  of  a  sand  color.  The 
bones  of  infimts  being  sofl,  they  probably  decay 
sooner,  which  might  be  the  cause  so  few  were 
found  here,  I  proceeded  then  to  make  a  perpen- 
dicular cut  through  the  body  of  the  barrow,  that 
I  might  examine  its  external  structure.  This 
passed  about  three  feet  from  its  centre,  was 
opened  to  the  former  surface  of  the  eartli,  imd 
was  wide  enough  for  a  roan  to  walk  through  and 
examine  its  sides.  At  the  bottom,  that  is,  on  the 
level  of  the  circumjacent  plain,  I  fonml  bones ; 
above  iMese  a  f(^w  stones,  lirought  from  a  clilF  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and  from  the  river  one 
eighth  of  a  mile  oH';  then  a  large  interval  of 
earth,  then  a  stratum  of  bones,  and  sd  on.  At 
one  end  of  the  section  were  four  strata  of  bones 
plainly  distinguishable  :  at  tlie  other,  three;  the 
strata  in  one  part  not  ranging  with  tho»e  in 
another.  The  bones  nearest  the  surface  were 
least  dectiyed.  No  holes  were  discovered  in  any 
of  them,  as  if  made  wiiJi  bullets,  arrows,  or  other 
weapons.  I  conjectured  that  in  this  barrow  might 
have  been  1  OiX)  skelt- tons.  Kveryone  will  readily 
seize  the  cinnimstanees  al>uve  related,  which 
militate  against  the  opinion  that  it  covered  the 
bones  only  of  pemons  fallen  in  balile ;  and 
against  tlie  tradition  jJso  which  would  make  it 
the  common  sepulchre  of  a  town,  jn  which  the 
bodies  were  placed  upright,  and  touching  each 


other.     Appearances  certainly 
derived  both   origin   and  growth 
custouary  collection  of  bones,  and  d 
of-  them  together :  that  the  first  colM 
been  dei)03ited  on  the  common  surfij 
earth,  a  few  stones  put  over  it,  and  l| 
vering  of  earth ;  that  the  second  bad  I 
on  this,  had  covered  more  or  less  of  I 
portion  to  the  number  of  bones,  and  l 
also  covered  with  earth,  and   so  on.  ]l 
lowing  are  Uie  particular  circumstand 
give  It   this  aspect.     1.  Tlie   nuinb«?r  j 
2.  Their  confiised  position.     3.  Theirj 
different  strata.     4.  The  strata  in  one  pi 
no  correspondence  with  those  in  anotlield 
different  states  of  decay  in  these  «>tid| 
seem  to  indicate  a  difference  in  the  til 
humation.     6.  The   existence  of    'torn 
among  them.     But  on  whatever  occ4 
may  have  been  made,  they  are  of  co^ 
notoriety  ainopgthe  Indians:  forapwM 
about   thirty    years  ago,  through  the  n| 
country  where  this  barrow  is,  went  ud 
woods  directly  to  it,  without  any  instif 
enquiry  ;  and   having  staid  about  it 
witii   expressions   which   were  roe 
thosi-  of  sorrow,  they  tetumfd  to  the  1 
which  they  had  left  about  half  a  do 
pay  this  visit,  and  pursued  their  joume 
another  barrow,  ranch  resembling  this  ; 
grounds  of  the  south  branch  of  the  Sb^ 
where  it  is  crossed  by  the  road  leadinfl 
Ilockfish  gap  to  Staunton.      Both  of  l1 
witSin  these  dozen  years,  been  clfctrrJ 
trees  and  put  under  culuv^aion,  a«?  ^ 
ducetl  in  their   height,  and  - 
the  plough,  and  will  proliabU 
There  is  another  on  a  hill   lu  i  i>- 
mountains,   a  few   miles  north  oi 
which   IS   made  u])  of  small   stones 
gether.     This  has  been   opeot<l   aitd 
contain   human  bones  a^  tlie  otiiers 
are    also    tnany    others   in   other 
country.'     In  South  Africa,  to  the 
Hottentots,  innumerable  harrows  »n 
to  have  been  seen  by  Dr.  Spafrow, 
2C4.)  In  New  Caledonia,  also,  Mr.  I" 
a  barrow  four  fett  high,  «umiun<Si4 
closure  of  stakes.     But  the  most 
verics  of  the  kind,  in  countries 
all    iol'^rcoursc   with    l'  ' 

by  Mr.  tJxley  during  K  i 

tenor  of  New   Soutii    \«....,,    ui    i    . .". 

his  return,  he  pasxed   two  native  Itira 

llie    first   prrs<.'ni'-i   i"    '<«-i\    «uu,rA} 

under  which  won  r 

decisive  proof  wii        i 

bones.     A  st-minrcular  tivnch 

one  s^c  of  the  barrow,  a*  if  dr^l 

stats    for   persons  in  ."'' 

appeared  not  to  have  lu 

a  year  or  two  ;  und,  fruui   V.c  i-u 

it,  evidently  belonged  to  some 

Unction.     Iho  f«»nn  of  the  wj 

culnr.     Tlirrr  rovin  (tf  »i>vttii 

the  grave  an-'    -i        ■   -        - 

The  <»>«»»    I 

forty  10  lifl>    ..   ..  ......    .. , ,, 

being  irencbed  op  between  Uma. 
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BAR 


PP  into  as  oblont!  coni',  Are  feet 
nine  \ouf.  On  openinK  «'»i9  barrow,  a 
wuod  presented  iUelf,  about  two  feet 
he  turface,  forminjj  a  sort  of  arch,  which 
i  the  upper  com^.  Bem-,iih  tins  wire 
vera!  siieett  of  ilry  bark  :  then  dry  grass 
<a,  to  which  no  damp  bml  ever  pene- 
The  body,  which  was  fr«?sli  i-noiich  to 
tnely  ofTeosire,  W!«  deposileil,  at  llie 
four  feet,  in  an  oval  >;r.ive,  ;is  tnany 
,  »nd  ahoui  two  feel  broad.  TJic  legs 
ilquti'.'up  (o  the  head,  and  the  arnts 
Ctd  between  the  lliichs.  The  face  was 
"dt.  Ttte  direction  of  tite  corpse  wa^ 
wen,  the  head  beint;  to  the  cxst.  The 
a  carefully  wnippwl  in  a  gre;a  number 
IIUR  ikiu.  The  head  was  bound  round 
WnWB  met  and  girdle  of  lite  natives, 
wbdewaia  larger  ntl.  Two  cypres* 
re  to  the  west  and  north  of  this  barrow, 
ibogt  fifty  feet  The  side*  of  tiiem  to- 
»  *«puli-hru  were  liarked,  and  curious 
ts  were  deeply  euj^raven  in  tliem. 
0«,  Little.,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which 
I  tlve  Btnow,  about  four  iniU^  east  of 

VIOB. 

Mr,  PotsT,  a  cape  on  the  south  coast 
id,  ui  the  county  of  Cork,  five  miles 
Kinsale.     Long.   8**  21'  W.,  lat.    51^ 
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J***  Stiiait,  a  considerable  strait  of  the 
\  OetkD,  M>  named  by  CapUin  Parry,  in 
lb  voyages,  m  honor  of  Mr.  Barrow  of 
Iratty. 

Ow  t  PON  SoAB,  a  village  in  Leicester- 
birth  place  of  bishop  Beveridge.     It 


years  af^er.  Tlioneh  an  exacn^erJited  production, 
it  supplies  many  facts  not  otherwise  to  be  found 
recorded.  He  returned  to  Trance  in  1802,  and 
did  Oct.  5,  IR'20,  at  llie  ajje  of  sevenfy-ninp. 

BAUUl'LF.T,  in  heraldry,  llic  fourth  part  of 
the  bar,  or  the  one  half  of  the  closset,  an  usual 
bearinK  in  roat-armout. 

BARUULY,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  field  it 
divided  bar-ways,  that  is,  acrots  from  side  to 
side,  into  several  parti(. 

BARKY  (.lames),  a  celebrated  painter,  was 
bfjrn  at  Cork  on  the  1  Ithof  Uclober,  1741.  His 
father's  occupation  was  that  of  a  coosling^-trader, 
and,  ansious  to  enfr>ii;!e  his  son  in  the  same  basi- 
nes<»,  he  carried  him  alonu  with  him  in  several 
voyages.  The  mind  of  Barry,  however,  averse  to 
such  an  employment  of  his  talents,  was  en^ta^'cd 
nt  all  leisure  moments  in  skftching  and  drdwing  ; 
and  his  father,  perceivinc;  the  impossibility  of  fix- 
ing his  choice  in  a  seafurini;  proft^ssion,  allowed 
him  nt  Inst  to  pursue  the  natural  bus  of  hiii  dis- 

fiosition.  His  ea-jrer  thirst  of  knowledge,  and 
lis  persevering  industry  m  acquiring  it,  now 
excite!  the  admiration  of  all  his  acquaintance, 
and  carried  him  forward  to  improvement  and 
information  fiir  lii'yuiid  his  yenrs.  lie  read  all 
the  books  that  his  slender  finances  could  com- 
mand, or  the  kindness  of  his  friends  supplied; 
and  his  unwearied  diligence  allowed  him  no 
time  for  trivolous  amusement,  and  little  for  re- 
pose. But  he  df  voted  a  jiart  of  everj'  day  to  tlie 
exen-ise  of  his  pencil,  and  at  a  very  early  agie 
furnished  de:sif^  for  a  volume  of  febles,  printed 


HI,  and  adapted  to  all  works  under 
_  Barrow  blue  stone  was  conveyed  to 
«  ihr  tlie  building  of  the  pici  and  was 
succeed,  after  tlie  Dutch  tarras  mortar 

in  the  salt  works,  are  wicker  cases, 
«haf>e  of  a  sugar  loaf,  wherein  the 
H  lo  dtain. 

kSTOBKICK,  a  rocky  moorish  hill,  in 
Ijr  of  Kirkcudbright  and  pan.sli  of  Toog- 


by  an  Irish  lx>ok5eller.  He  wiu  seventeen  year* old 

when  he  attempted  oil  painting;  but  his  progresi 

in  this  first  art  must  have  been  extremely  rapid, 

for  producing  a  hard  blue  stone,     and  his  execution  of  individual  pieces  uncom- 

caloned,  maJces  a  lime  fit  for  a    monly  quick,  since  we  find  him  in  less  than  five 

years  not  r^ily  finishing  several  large  naintings, 
but  producing  that  work  which  drew  hini  from 
the  obscurity  of  a  provincial  town,  and  gave  him  a 
high  place  among  the  artists  of  his  country.  'Hie 

k  subject  tliat  he  chose  for  this  picture  was  an  old 

in  the  salt  works,  are  wicker  cases,    traditionary  story  concerning  the  arrival  of  Sninl 
«haf>e  of  a  sugar  loaf,  wherein  the     Patrick    in    Ireland ;  and  us    soon   as    he   had 

liiiislied  it  he  set  out  wttli  it  for  Dublin.  With* 

out  acquaintance  or   recommendation   of    any 

kind,  he  obtained  leave  to  expose  his  piece  in  an 

bere  the   unfortunate   NIary,  tjuoen  of    exhibition  of  paiiiiiiiv!«,  which  was  Just  opening 

and  refreshed  herself  with  a  few     upon  his  arrival,  and  had  the  happiness  lo  see 

J,  in  1568,  after  tlie  fatal  battle  of    it  marked  out  by  public  approbation  and  ait- 

plause.  He  shortly  after  wai  introduced  lo  tne 
acquaintance,  and  soon  obt.kintHl  the  frioitd>ihip, 
of  Burke.  With  that  great  m:ui  he  rcpairwl 
to  London,  as  a  better  field  for  the  display  of  his 
talents,  and,  under  his  patronage,  was  intrtMlured 
to  several  artists  of  emint-nco.  The  kilcuis  of  Mr. 
Barry  were  liun'  universally  iicknowlfdi{r<l  lo  be 
great ;  but  in  proportion  as  nature  had  tHfii  IiIm>- 
nil,  Ii  ■  '-  •  '■  ;ind  himself  ftll  the  importance 
of  "  ■  I  viewH,  by  enibracing  every  «t-» 

taiii.<^.^  .  j  J uinilyof  improving  her  ^ill».  The 

most  important  part  of  a  patiiler's  education 
h.'iving  for  a  long  tune  Inscn  considered  to  l»e  a 
short  n>sidtnce  in  Home,  Barry,  was  cnaM^d 
to  Visit,  by  the  iLssnftinrr  nf  the  Hurki--.,  that«c.u 
of  llie  arts.     T'  '  Mcarly  hvc  ycaf, 

enuftgiil  »n  iht  ■.  .  v  on  the  princi- 

plts  of  his  art,  and  in  tl).,  must  laborioua  exuni- 
iwtioa  of  Its  noblest  spccimfo*.   For  thrse  yetrt, 


jteidi 

■go  her  way  to  the  Abbey  of  Dun- 
ffrom  this  circumsunce  llie  farm  on 
Irnl  Barrstobrick  has  ever  since  been 
wen's  Hdl. 

lUEL  (Augustin),  a  French  ecclesiastic, 
pnry  man  of  some  eminence  during  the 
|«ol«tion,  commenced  his  career  in  1T74, 
nh  on  the  acceuioo  of  Louis  XVI. 
m  ha  miited  with  Freron  in  the  compo* 
r  dM  Annfc  Litteraire.  In  1790  he 
ttft^^  Le  Joumnl  Lixlesiastiquc, 
^^^Kon  till  July  1702.  In  I7(J4  he 
BiPHlB  the  oppoiition  his  sthtiinhnti 
Kd  in  Pans,  to  i•.ll^•t.1^<i,ulld  puMished 
of  the  Trench  Clergy  durmi^  iht-  Kc- 
I  i-ared  the  firat  two^olumes 
iic  is  ti<»t  known.  Memoirs 
lacobinisjn,  Impiety,  .ind  Anar- 
purt  of  wbitli  followed  luiuu 
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ne  mentions  in  a  letter  lo  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
lie  wxs  so  coinpleli'ly  occupieJ  in  studying  tlie 
inimtlitlile  incMlels  of  perfection  bestowed  upon 
the  world  by  tl»e  genius  of  Michael  Angelo,  Ra- 
phael,Titian,  Guido,  and  other  celebtuled  nia>ters, 
tliat  he  could  not  spare  two  hours  for  axiy  otlier 
employment.  Nor  was  any  of  this  portion  of 
his  time  spent  in  cop^-ing  ihem, — it  was  entirely 
dcvoied  to  a  minute  and  critical  examination  of 
their  peculiar  manner  and  chanicteristic  excel- 
lencies. In  1771  he  returm-d  to  his  native 
country,  and  soon  displayed  the  KSlent  of  his 
powers,  and  the  improvemonl  of  his  Inst'.:,  in  se- 
veral miust(!rly  appeals  to  public  admiration.  His 
first  was  a  Venus,  in  which  he  embodied  an 
amaziu?  assemblage  of  beauty  and  grace.  The 
subject  he  chose  for  the  followiyt;  year  vrm  like- 
wise tnylhological,  beiti;,'  a  repri'sfnt;ilinn  of  Ju- 
piter arid  Juno  on  Mount  Idu.  But  Mr.  Banc's 
tl»ief  object  of  ambition  was  to  be  employed  in 
some  national  work,  wliich  should  raise  the  cha- 
ncier of  his  country,  while  it  should  confer  per- 
niamnt  reputation  on  his  own  name,  ilenad 
Iwheld  at  Kome  tlte  works  of  Rajjliael  and 
Michael  AnjTL'loou  the  walls  of  tlie  Vatican,  and 
he  saw  what  splendor  ma-jnifici^nt  edifices,  and 
noble  designs  m  paintinp,  mutually  diffused  over 
each  other.  He  therefore  concnrretl  with  ala- 
crity in  a  proposal  made  to  decordtc  llie  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Paul's  with  p3intinis,and  offered  his 
services  as  one  of  the  artists,  liut  this  design  was 
relifjuished,  owini^  to  the  opposition  of  the  primate 
and  the  bishop  of  London.  A  proposal  that  was 
made  soon  nfter>vard,s  to  Barry  and  his  brother 
artists,  to  decorate  the  CTcat  hall  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  with  hi.stoncal  and  allegorical  paintings, 
failed,  to  his  great  tnorlihcition,  like  the  former. 
Bent  on  his  preal  object,  he  ottered  to  execute 
this  work  by  himself,  and  the  only  condition  that 
he  stipulated  for  was,  thai  he  micrht  be  allowed 
to  proceed  to  the  cud  of  liu  designs  without  in- 
terference or  control.  The;  conditiou  was  agreed 
to,  and  tlie  work  will  remain  a  Listing  monument 
of  his  fame.  Wc  have  not  space  in  this  short 
sketch  to  describe  his  bt^aiitifut  and  im^enious 
desigus  ;  we  must  therefore  refer  our  reu^lers  lo 
his  own  writings  for  llieir  ilctails,  and  lo  the  pic- 
tures themselves,  for  a  knowleil;:C  of  the  feeling 
of  that  excellence;  to  wliich  his  own  description 
can  do  justice  do  more  than  that  of  otliert  c".m 
convey.  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  upon  SL-einjlhem, 
that  they  displayed  a  grasp  of  mind  which  was 
nowhere  else  to  be  found.  This  great  work  was 
unproductive  of  emolunicnt  lo  the  author.  But 
the  society  volL-d  him  their  gold  medal,  250 
guineas  at  different  periods,  and  nllowerl  him 
the  profits  of  exhibitions,  which  amounted  to 
£500,  It  is  not  very  pleasing  to  follow  tlie 
artist  through  tlie  remaming  part  of  his  life. 
Ill  1777  he  was  made  a  Royal  Academ.cian,  and 
ill  1780  professor  of  painting  in  the  academy, 
•which  situation  he  lost  in  1700,  in  consequence 
of  his  extreme  anxiety  to  induce  the  academy  to 
appropriate  Uie  receipts  of  the  exhibitions  to  the 
formation  of  a  gallery  of  old  masters  for  the  use 
of  the  pupils.  Soon  after,  the  carl  of  Buvhan  set 
on  fijoi  a  sub.scripxion  for  him,  which  anvounte<l 
to  about  jCiooo.  With  this  it  was  intentJrtl  to 
purchase  on  annuity  for  him,  when  he  was  seiied 
with  a  pleuritic  fever,  which  carried  him  uS'on 


the  22d  of  Febrtiary ,  \  ROtJ,  aged  SixlT-fivt. 
Barry,  as  an  artist,'  Mr.  Ilazlett  has  wcU| 
<a.H  a  writer,  and  a  man,  was  distingiii ' 
great  inequality  of  powers  and  extreme 
dictions  in  character.  He  was  grosa  aid  ntei 
at  the  same  time ;  violent  and  urbane ;  wiiibU 
and  sullen;  inflammable  and  inert;  ardcotad 
phlegmatic;  relapsing  from  enthusiasm  iot»l 
dolence  ;  irrruble,  headstrong,  impatient  <' 
strainl ;  captious  in  his  interxrourse 
friends,  wavering  and  desultory  in  his  profi 
In  his  personal  habits  he  was  careless  at{ 
pcaranccs  or  decency,  penurioa<f,  slow 
and  squalid.  He  regarded  nothing  but  hu  i 
pulses,  confirmed  into  incorrigible  habits, 

[jencil  was  nnder  no  control.     His  ere 
lanrl  seemed  to  receive  a  first  ni'^ 
which  he  gave  himself  up,  and 
to  any  thing  else.     The  strencti*  «>•   ...^ 
impetus  only  drove  him  farther  from  bu  > 
His   genius  constantly  Hew  off  in  tangtnrtSil 
came  in  contact  widk  nature  only  at  sahcnt  pooA^ 
His    enthusiasm   and  vigor  were  exhaa 
the  conception;  tite  execution  wju; 
abortive.     His  writings  are  a  j:T*:«t»'r 
tion  to  the  art  than  his  paintings.     ~ 
of  conversation  w^re  what  be  mo«t  ex 
and  the  intiuence  which  he  exerdscd 
over  all  companies  where  he  came,  in  i 
coarseness  of  his  dress,  and  the  fre< 
ness  of  his  manner,  was  great.     Ta 
till  in  all,  he  was  a  man  of  whose 
impossible  to  think  without  adrair 
as  regret.'     Towards  the   close  of  lij 
doubtless   ocL-asionally   deranged.     Ha 
are  collected   in   two  quarto   volumci* 
of   whicli   hix  Lectures    are   deemed   the 
part. 

Barrt  (Girald),  commonly  called 
Cambrensis,  Girald  of  Wales,  an  hi 
ecclesiastic    in   the    reigns   of    He 
Ricliard  L,  was  bom  at  the  castle 
near  Pembroke,  A.  D.  1146.  By  hi* 
was  decended  from  the  princes  of  Soolli 
and  his  fatlier,  William  Barry,  was 
chief  men  of  that  principality.     Beii 
brother,  and  intended  for  the  chun:h«1 
to  .St.  David's,  and  educated  in  the  (ataiiji 
uncle,  who  wa*  bishop  of  that  mre.     H»  i 
le:lt,nL^,  in  his  history  of  his  own  life  aodi 
that  in  his  youtlt  he  was  too  niivfnl :  \nA\ 
reproached  for  it  by  his  pr< 
very  hard   student,  and  e\i  iiia  i 

fellows.     When  he  vras  about  twenty 
age  he  was  sent,  A.  1).  1  I6d,  fer  il  ^ 
to   the  university  nf  Pari* ;  wHcr»  b^' 
five  vears.     On  his  return  lr>  Britsin  lie 
into  holy  orders,  an<]  "  '-'■rcnl 

in    England   and    V  ftviw; 

countrymen  were  back««aro  m  pavMgciiHil 
of  wool  ukd  cheesiT,  which  be'l 
volveiheni  in  eternal  r- ■-   '  - 
archbishop  of  CantiM 
his  legate  in  Wales  ; 
He  executed  his  con 
excommunicating  all  v 
souls  by  surrendering  the  Ullieai  of 
wool.     Not  satisfied  with  cnricbiBK*  h* 
tempted  to  reform,  the  clerg^r ;  *aa  icfM 
vchdeacon  of  Brecon,  liar   iW 


plied  to  I 
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matrimony.    Thcnoorold  man  refusinij 
jjwtairay  Lis  wife,  was  dfprivt'd  of  his  arcli- 

Ery ;  which  was  bestowed  upon  our  zealous 
ills  g[reai  vigor  involved  him  in  many 
i»-  His  uncle,  the  biibop  of  St.  David's, 
liiyj  A.  D-  1 176,  he  was  elecie<l  his  successor 
*  llie  chapter:  but  tltis  eleclioi^  having  been 
l^l«  contrary  to  the  inclinHtion  of  Henry  H. 
fc  <iiJ  not  insist  upon  it,  but  went  a^atn  to 
H|Lto  prosecute  his  studies,  in  the  civil  and 
IKkw,  and  theology-  naviii<;  spent  about 
»>  T  t  Pahs,  he  returned  to  St.  David's, 

v<  iiui  every  thing  in  confusion ;  and  the 

El  7 -lied  by  the  people,  lie  was  ajy- 

i'  iter  by  the  archbisiiop  of  Can- 

n,  lu.j  |,..%..iiied  the  diocese  in  tliat  capajcity 
jtll  A.  D.  1184.  when  he  was  restoretl.  About 
"til.  .ii:,.-  vMif  he  was  called  lo  court  by  Henry 
ppoinled  one  of  his  chaplains,  and 
land  A.  D.  1185,  with  prince  John. 
f  hj  thu  pnnce  he  was  offered  the  united  bishop- 
naof  Fi!m*»)uid  Lei^litin,  but  declined  them, 
Aiidcaployed  his  time  in  collect in<^  materials  for 
ViTopognmhy  of  Ireland,  and  his  history  of  the 
couqntst  ul  that  island.  Having  finished  the 
fconet  work,  which  consisted  of  iluee  books,  he 
Prfiliilied  it  at  Oxford,  A.  D.  1287,  in  thefollow- 
Jaf  turuius  m.inner,  in  three  days.  On  the  first 
•Ijhe  nad  the  first  book  to  a  great  concourje  of 
pWt,  and  afterwards  entertained  all  the  poor 
^if  tMlomi;  ou  the  second  day  he  read  llie  se- 
,BBd,  and  entertained  the  doctors  and  chief 
■ivilan;  and  oo  the  third  day  he  read  the  third 
fc«4,  and  entertained  the  young  scholars,  sol- 
iAmkkI  burgfsses.  'A  most  glorious  specta- 
H|^yi  he,  'which  revived  the  ancient  times 
jj> porta,  and  of  which  no  example  had  been 
^■in  Kngland.'  He  attended  Baldwin,  arch- 
vuop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  progress  through 
i"«o,  A.D.  1186,  in  preacliing  a  croisade  for 
,™  itocnreiy  of  the  lloly  Land;  in  which  he  tells 
,*•  Iw  wai  iar  more  successful  than  the  primate  ; 
^  ikat  tl»e  pi-ople  were  prodigiously  affecled 
Ji«  ills  latin  sermons,  which  they  did  not  un- 
^•"•■sd,  OMrlting  even  to  tears,  and  coming  in 
f^*4$  to  take  the  cross.  Although  Henry  H. 
*k^oed  the  highest  opinion  of  his  abilities, 
•  at*er  advuiced  him  to  any  higher  dignity  in 
7  diiudi  on  account  of  his  relation  to  the 
|>neci  of  Wales.  But  on  the  accession  of 
Ulnl  LA.  D.  1189.  his  prospects  of  prcfer- 
m  bcoune  better,  for  he  was  sent  for  by  that 
rt«C»  inlu  Wales  to  preserve  the  peace  of  that 

K,  and  joined  in  commission  with  William 
BiD)t,  bishop  of  Ely,  as  one  of  the  regents 
inwdom.  He  did  not  however,  improve 
k  (kvorsbte  opportunity,  refusing  the  bishopric 
Bangor  in  A.  1).  1190,  and  that  of  Landaffthc 
kr  afUT,  haring  fixed  his  heart  on  the  see  of 
>  Davul's,  the  bishop  of  which  was  very  old  and 
bm-  In  A.  D.  IIOIZ  the  sute  of  public  affairs 
ll  the  coune  of  interest  at  court  became  so  un- 
lorable  lo  our  »uthor's  vi«ws,  that  be  deler^ 
Md  to  retitv.  At  first  he  resolved  to  return 
ftiii  to  prosecute  his  studies ;  but  meeting 
|h  diflkQllies  in  this,  he  went  to  Lincoln, 
■M  William  de  Monte  read  lectures  in  thco- 
l^wMlgr  '     -^e.     Here  he  spent  about 

iity,  and  comjtosing  vari- 


ous works.  The  see  of  St.  Davrd's,  woich  had 
long  been  the  object  of  his  ambition,  now  be- 
came vacant,  (A,  D.  1 108)  and  brought  him  ajfain 
upon  the  stage.  He  was  unanimously  elected  by 
the  chapter;  but  met  with  so  powerful  an  ailver- 
sary  in  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  it 
involved  him  in  a  litigation  which  lasted  three 
years,  cost  him  three  journeys  to  Rome,  at  a 
great  expense,  and  in  which  he  was  at  last  de- 
feated, A.  D.  1203.  Soon  after,  he  retired  from 
the  world,  and  spent  the  last  seventeen  years  of 
his  life  in  a  studious  privacy,  composing  many 
books,  of  which  we  have  a  aitalogue  in  the  Bio- 
graphia  Drilannica.  That  Girald  of  Wales  was  a 
man  of  uncommon  activity,  genius,  and  learning, 
is  undeniable;  but  these  and  his  other  good 
qualities  were  much  tarnished  by  his  insuffera- 
ble vanity,  which  must  have  been  as  offensive  to 
his  contemporaries,  as  it  is  disgusting  to  his 
readers. 

Bahhy  (James,  baron  Santry),  was  also  a 
deiicendant  of  the  ancient  princes  of  Wales.  Be 
ing  bred  lo  the  law,  he  was  appointed  king's  Ser- 
jeant fur  Ireland  in  16*29.  In  this  station  lie 
w;is  noticed  by  Ijord  Wentworth,  afterwards  earl 
of  Strafford,  who  promoted  him  to  be  second 
baron  of  Exchequer  in  1634.  Barry  was  not  un- 
grateful. In  1640,  wbon  the  Irish  jjarliamcnt  pro- 
Sosed  sending  over  a  committee  to  impeach  Lord 
trafford,  he  did  his  utmost  to  oppose  the  mea- 
.sure,  though  his  eflbrls  proved  fruitless.  During 
the  commotion  and  revolution  that  followed,  we 
hear  nothing  of  Mr.  Barry;  but  m  1G60  he  was 
appointeil  chairman  of  the  Convention,  which 
voted  for  the  restoration  of  monarchy  ;  and  in  the 
end  of  that  year,  king  Charles  II.  showed  his 
opinion  of  his  services,  by  appointing  him  Ix>rd 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  a  privy 
counsellor,  and  creating  him  a  peer  of  Ireland. 
He  did  not  live  to  see  a  third  revolution,  for  be 
died  in  1672. 

Baiiry,  a  hill  of  Scotland,  in  Angusshire, 
three  miles  north  of  Belmont,  and  688  feet  in 
height.  Tradition  says,  that  queen  Guinever  or 
Vanora,  the  wife  of  Arthur  king  of  the  Britons, 
was  confined  upon  it,  after  having  been  taken 
prisoner  in  a  battle  between  that  prince  and  the 
Scots  and  Picls.  Dr.  Playfair  has  given  the  fol- 
lowing particular  account  of  this  hill.  'Barry-hill, 
the  supposed  place  of  Vanora's  confinement,  meriu 
some  description.  It  is  one  of  the  Grampians, 
one  mile  and  a  half  north-east  of  Alytli.  it 
commands  an  extensive  view  of  Straihmore,  and 
of  several  n<markuble  hills  in  the  Si<Uaw  range, 
viz.  Dunsinnan,  Kinpuniie,Sidluw,  Finhaven,  he. 
all  of  which  uiiglil  have  been  anciently  used  us 
watch  lowers,  or  ph^ces  of  defence.  History  in- 
forms us  tliat  .the  PitU  kept  possession  of  Dun- 
barry,  and  llie  adjacent  country,  from  a  remote 
periofl  to  the  nintii  century,  or  later ;  but  the 
precise  dates  of  their  settlement  in  these  parts, 
and  of  their  expulsion,  cannot  be  ascertauted. 
Tlie  hill  itself  is  of  an  ovul  form.  Its  summit 
was  levelled  into  an  area  ISO  feet  long,  and  se- 
venty-two or  seventy-four  broad.  Around  the 
area  a  mound  of  earth  was  raised,  from  six 
to  eight  feet  high,  and  ten  to  twelve  broad 
at  top.  On  this  inuiind  ;i  wall  of  free  stone 
was  built  witlunit  ajiy  ceineot  whatever.     The 
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foundation  of  tlie  wall  w;is  compos<?d  of  tough 
firranite,  and  still  remntins.  It  is  of  die  same 
breadth  with  il>e  siiinmit  of  the  mound;  but 
the  beight  of  the  wall  cannot  be  known;  Gor- 
don's estimate  of  it  is  extremely  erroneous. 
Among  tilt  ruins  there  are  several  pieces  of  vitn- 
tied  stone;  but  these  vitrifications  tnust  hare 
be«n  accidental,  as  they  nre  few  and  inconsider- 
able. Alon^  the  vrest  and  north  borders  of  the 
area,  barracks,  or  huts,  were  built  of  dry  stone, 
and  sufficiently  sheltered  by  the  raound  and 
wall;  bnl  no  structures  of  tliis  sort  can  be  traced 
in  the  south  part  of  the  area.  As  the  north  and 
west  sides  of  the  hill  are  steep,  and  of  diificult 
access,  there  was  no  need  of  an  outer  ditch  in 
tliose  quarters:  but,  towards  the  south  and  east, 
where  the  hiil  gently  slopes,  there  is  a  ditch  ten 
feet  broad,  and  from  twelve  to  sixteen  fc^t  below 
the  foundation  of  the  wail.  At  the  south-east 
extremity  of  the  fort,  a  narrow  bndice  was  raised 
over  the  ditch,  eighteen  feet  long,  and  two  broad, 
except  towards  each  end,  where  the  breadth  was 
increased.  It  was  composed  of  stones  iaid  to- 
gether with  much  art  and  vitnlied  above,  below, 
and  on  both  sides ;  so  that  the  whole  masi  was 
firmly  cemented.  That  an  o;.>enin;c  "ii-s  left 
below  after  the  process  was  finished  is  doubtful. 
<  )n  the  upper  part  of  the  bridjje  a  stratum  of  gra- 
vel was  laid,  to  render  the  passage  smooth  and  easy. 
This  is  the  sole  part  of  the  fort  intentionally  vitri- 
fied. A  few  yards  distant  frora  the  ditch'  there 
is  an  outer  wall,  the  foundation  of  which  ts  about 
three  feet  lower  than  the  summit  of  the  mound. 
The  approach  to  the  fort  is  from  the  north-east, 
along  the  verge  of  a  precipice;  and  the  entrance 
was  secured  by  a  bulwark  of  stone,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  extant.  There  is  no  vestige  of  a  well 
wnhiii  the  fort;  but  westward,  between  the  basis 
of  the  mound  and  the  precipice,  there  was  a  deep 
pond  or  lake,  recently  tillea  up  by  the  tenants  in 
tital  neii^libourhood.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
eastward,  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  there  are 
some  remains  of  another  oval  fort,  of  less  extent 
ihau  the  precedin":,  consisting  of  a  strong  wall 
and  ditch.  Tradition  says,  that  there  wa.s  a  sub- 
tirranean  dommunication  between  these  forts, 
which  is  not  improbable.  From  the  account 
now  given,  it  would  appear,  I.  That  both  were 
constructed  before  the  Romans  introduced  the 
art  of  buildini;  with  lime  and  other  cement.  2. 
That  the  l*icts  and  ancient  Scots  had  stone  edili- 
ces,  which  .M  Pherson  is  not  incUned  to  admit. 
?.  That  ihoy  sometimes  vitrified  particular  part* 
of  their  forts,  to  render  them  the  more  durabli*. 

DAHIIY,  Bariia,  or  Raua,  one  of  the  wes- 
tern isles  of  Scotland,  lying  in  the  Allantjc 
Ocean ;  eight  miles  south  from  that  of  South  Uist. 
Its  extent  has  been  sirantrety  misrepresented, 
»ome  stating  it  at  five  mile*  long  and  tliree  broad, 
and  otiiera  reducing  it  to  a  mere  rock,  half  a 
mile  in  circumference,  and  inhabited  only  by 
solan  geese  and  wild  fowls  !  Ii  is  at  least  twelve 
English  miles  long,  and  from  three  to  six  broad ; 
being  intersected  in  difl'crent  places  by  arms  ol' 
the  sea  ;  separated  from  the  island  of  Walersay, 
by  a  channel  of  one  mile.  It  h:i»  a  banyn  ap- 
pearance, from  the  great  quantity  of  rocks  to  be 
•een  every  where  ;  but  on  the  north  end,  in  good 
^•Mons,  it  may  vie  in  fertility  wjth  any  ground 


of  equal  extent  in  Scotland.     In  the  mMU  :) 
south  end  there  are  very  high  hills,  which  uwi 
mi.\ture  of  green,  rock  and  heath,  and  seerofeB 
for  sheep-walks,  if  the  Island  were  nes»r 
market.     The  west  coast  is  low  an i  flat; 
soil,  fine  shell  sand,  in  many  parts  veryfmill 
but  the  ground  rises  to  the  east  coast,  wii»Tr  i 
barren,   and  breaks  ofT  abrupt,    irregular, 
steep.     In  some  parts,  where  the  soil  w 
and  uneven,  it  admits  not  of  being  plowH}| 
is    cultivated,   therffore,  by   a  kind  of  cr 
spade,    tailed  cashroom.      The  inhabituAi 
about  1500.     Long.  7^  30'  W.,  lat.  56'  5."  X 

Babry,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  tliecouii!|| 
Longford,  fifty-four  miles  frora  Dublin. 

Ba&ry,  a  small  island  in  the  Bristol  du 
near   the   south  coast  of  Wales ;  dtsuiat  titM 
miles  west  of  Flat  Holm.     Its  name  is  aid  M If 
derived    from  a   hermit,  St.  Baruch,  w)^ 
there  in  700.     Giraldus  Cambrensis  su;    . 
in  a  rock  near  the  entrance  of  the  island  thcrv  :\ 
a  small  cavity,  to  wliich,  if  the  car  be  sppUH, 
a  noise  is  heard  like  that  of  smiths  at  woii,  lir 
blowing  of  bellows,  strokes  of  haramen,  {tmi* 
ing  of  tools,  and    roaring  of  furnaces,^  and  Su 
Richard  lloare  adds,  that  towards  the  seaikcn 
]>art  of  the  island,  on  a  spot,  called  Nell's  poot 
IS  a  fine  well,  to  which  great  numbers  of  wtnoi 
resort  on  Holy  Thursday  :  having  washed  llj't: 
eyes  at  the  spring,  each  drops  a  pin  intr 
landlord  of  the  boarding-house  (for  the  i 
frequented  by   bathers)   informed  Sit   Kidwi 
Hoare,  that  in  the  last  cleaning  of  the  inrll  be 
took  out  a  pint  of  these  votive  offerioft. 

Barry,  in  heraldry,  is  when  an  escnlclieca  ■ 
divided  bar-ways,  that  is,  across  from  twUt* 
side,  into  an  even  number  of 
partitions,  consisting  of  two  or 
more  tinctures,  interchangeably 
disposed.  It  is  to  be  expressed 
in  the  blazon  by  the  word  barry, 
and  the  number  of  pieces  rausx 
be  specified ;  but  if  the  divisions 
be  odd,  the  field  must  be  firit  nanMoif 
number  of  bars  expressed. 


Barky-bekoy  is  when  an 
escutcheon  is  divided  evenly, bat 
and  bendways,  by  lines  drawn 
Iransver^  and  diagonal,  inttr- 
cliangeably  varying  the  tinctures 
of  which  it  consists,  thus: 


BARtiy-piiY,  iswhenaooat 
is  ihvided  by  several  tines  drawn 
obliquclv  from  side  to  suli!, 
where  tkey  form  acute  angici, 

thus : 

RARSA,  in  ancient  geography, 
the  coast  of  France,  in  t'  .haaBci;i^ 

cidlwl  K;i'«epo<)l,  accor.,  ...r;  acttfi^ 

to  others,  Bards«y. 

BAK.SABAS  ;  fmn  -O,  a  aoo,  smI  It^S.  i 
a  name  of  J  ".imed  Jattat,  «4a 

competitor  \s  LtfartlW! 

is  said  to  have  t>wu  one  of  l!i»  i 

Bar'hiia^  (Judas),  a  meiaber  ofll*] 


senl  with  Paul,   Rarnabai, 

ihah    llicir   ilrcree   ai^ain'tt    the 

amon^  tl«e  Oeiililc  churcl«:s 

oA.    He  u  also  slyleU  a  prophet :  Acts 

LSAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  Guienne,  in 
ifdelois,  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Garonne ; 
s  480  houses,  and  belongs  to  the  depatt- 
f  the  Gironfle,  arrondissement  of  IJour- 
cighieen  mik-a  south-east  of  Ilourdeaux. 
iCad  for  its  excellent  wine. 
ISALLACH,  PorNT,  a  cape  of  Scotland, 
coMt'of  the  county  of  Wigton,  in  the  bay 
if  eight  miles  north-west  of  Burrovrhead. 
I*  35'  17"  W.,  lat.  54°  48'  N. 
LSALXJ,  or  nARSALio,  a  kingdom  of 
bocderiog  on  the  Gambia,  inhabited  by  a 
r  negroes  called  J-alofl's.  Tlieir  goveni^ 
I  m  despotic  monarchy  ;  all  people  bonig 
tn  rini«iirale  themsclvc*  on  the  earth  when 
i!  family  makes  bis  appearance. 
!  I  to  a  number  of  provinces,  over 
pufMiiin*  aa>  appoititeil,  called  bumeys. 
■hommcdan  is  tne  professed  religion,  but 
iKard  in  tiaid  to  that  partof  tiie  impostor's 
htch  foibids  the  u«e  of  wine  ;  for  the  kini; 
lire  witltout  brandy  ;  nor  is  he  fver  more 
Uuin  when  be  is  intoxicated.  When  he 
%  f:  iv  of  this  liquor,  or  of  any 

ion-  seiies  a  certain  number  of 

EU,  arm  m  iii  tliem  as  slaves. 
U*{LVNl,  in  churcli  history,  a  sect  who 
•  errors  of  the  Sevenarisand  Theodosians. 
ISANTI  (Francisco),  an  cminurit  musi- 
fiwrner  and  composer,  was  born  at  Lucca 
1690.  Hu  studied  the  civil  law  in  the 
My  of  Padua  ;  but  after  a  j^hort  stay  there 
ed  mujic,  and  put  himself  under  the  tui- 
'  tome  of  the  ablest  ma<>ters  in  Italy. 
(  atUiiied  to  a  cotiaidemblc  decree  of 
■cyin  practical  corafHisition,  he  rtsolved 
e  in  England,  and  c;ujie  biUitr  with  Ge- 
i«  in  1714.     He  was  a  pood  performer  on 

Ely  and  flute.  He  was  many  years  a 
at  the  opera-house ;  and  at  last  went 
d,  where  he  improved  the  music  of 
gfttry,  by  makiri);  bavxi'ji  to  a  i^ieal  num- 
the  moftt  popular  Scuts  tunes.  Atxtut 
W  vellinied  to  Knj.;land ;  but,  beinir  ^<i- 
ll>  yt*n>  he  went  into  the  up«-r<i  land 
eiibcmer  on  the  tenor  violin ;  and  in  the 
i  srasoti  into  thHt  of  \'auxlkall.  At  this 
wtNe  concertos  for  violins; 
Antifone,  in  which  he  en- 
(lu>  style  of  Palestrina,  and 
motets  ;  but  so  little  profit 
i,  <Ji  the  end  of  his   life,  the 

J  ■•  of  an  exnllent  wife,  whoiti 

rnca  ut  Scotland,  and  the  labors  of  a 
he  had  qualified  for  a  sn)(;er,  but 

' ■       rUrsn    ut  Covinl 

Miu  Rirsanii 
.... .,  ...^te  of  hor  tintirely 
e  by  oitching  cold.     CoU 
a  comic   ;iiit>i<i    f<it    ilio 
and   she 
irds  went  t  >  .■ 

rue  ii*t¥,  *fld    nurtifd  Mr.   liaiy,  tiie 

of  ibe  Dublin  theatre. 
Lilt 


B-VIt-SE.  in  ichthyolojry,  an  Enijlish  name  for 
tlie  pcarch,  slill  used  for  the  same  fish  in  ihn 
Saxon  lan'^iage,  and  one  uf  the  many  Saxon 
words  we  have  retainc-d. 

B.\[IS1CK,  a  head  land  on  Uie  coast  of  the 
island  of  South  Ronatdsh-ty,  one  of  the  Orkneys, 
which  is  '250  feet  perpendicular  above  the  level 
of  the  sea, 

BAU-SUR-AUBE.    See  Bae. 

DAP-KSf  R-SEisE.     SeeBAii. 

BA'RTEll,  V.  fie  n.  ^      Fr.  harattr;  Ital,  bar- 

BAti'TtKER,  >ratarc :   Span,   barrator, 

Dak'tert.  3  from  &amf,  craft,  fraud.  It 

is  now,  howerer,  no  longer  used  in  this  ill  sense. 
It  signifies  a  particular  mode  of  exchanjre.  Kx- 
cliange  is  the  general  term  signifying  to  take  one 
for  another.  To  barter  is  to  exchange  one  ar- 
ticle ■}{  trade  for  another.  Tlie  words  that  l>ear 
a  near  athniiy  to  this  are  truck  and  commute ; 
but  their  precise  diiTereace  is  this;  truck  is  a 
familiar  tcnn  to  express  a  familiar  action  for 
exchanging  one  artKle  of  private  property  for 
anotliet ;  and  commute  is  applied  to  tlie  ex- 
changing one  mode  of  punishment  for  another. 
We  may  exchange  one  book  for  anutlier :  traders 
W/<T  trinkets  lor  ijuld-dust;  coachmen  tnick  .i 
whip  for  a  handkerchief;  government  commutes 
the  punishment  of  death  for  tliat  of  banudimcut. , 

For  Itira  «■&«  T  ritrliikng'd  and  ranvitu'd  ; 
But  with  a  baMr  man  of  arm*  liy  far 
Ooce,  in  contempt,  thoj  would  have  bartfr'A  me. 

Prom  England  thcj  may  b«  fumuhcd  with  «Qch 
thin^  m  they  may  want,  and  in  emcbanfo  or  baritr 
■end  other  thing*  with  whkh  they  may  abound. 

Bacnt. 
Af  if  they  icora'd  to  trade  aad  bmrUr, 
By  ^visg  or  by  taking  qoartcr.  HitdHirtu, 

A  man  haa  not  every  tlking  growing  a|Kin  bi*  lull, 
and  therefore  is  willing  to  barur  with  bis  luti^ltbotu. 

I  ice  nothing  left  ut,  bat  to  trunk  and  iarier  our 
goodi,  like  the  wild  Indiana,  with  rach  other     Swift 

tlv  who  corrjptrth  Eni^lish  with  foreign  word*,  la 
ai  wise  ai  la^lic*  that  rxchangr  plate  for  china  ;  (or 
whirli  thv  Laudable  Lra^ck  of  old  clothes  ii  niurti  the 
fa:rr*t  barler.  Felttm. 

It  i«  a  rrci-ived  opiliiun,  that,  in  most  oxici'.-hl  ages, 

ihrrc  wat  only  Itatltrp  or  exchange  of  coinij>o<liiiu« 

amongst  rnoti  natiuoa.  C'amdcn't  Rtim, 

Thro  a*  thou  wilt  dt*pose  the  real. 

To  Oio»f.  who,  at  the  market  rale, 

('ku  l-fMrtef  honour  for  «siau.  PriH% 

It  th'y  «ill  hnrtct  away  ihair  Ijtnc,  luethibks  thc-y 
■hould  M  Icaat  have*  aome  e«ae  ia  exchange. 

Dcottg  e/  IVljr. 

He  also  hitrltrri  away  plaau,  that  would  havo 
roit«d  in  a  wieV,  fur  aula  that  would  laal  gwod  for  hi^ 
caiiltg  (4  whult!  year.  Loekc-, 

A I  I  lie  kiuiic  time  tkuac  very  mm  trar  ibcir  lun^ 
iu  vi  uO:u$  a  dtuf..  and  »bow  nu  act  uf  Ixiunty,  vxccpi 
il  til-  iLdi  lliBjr  lowrr  a  demand  of  a  nown  tn  iix,  nay 
to  unr  p.apy.  We  bav«  a  coalenipt  for  mrh  [>abry 
ktri*Tiit$.  Tailrt.  No.  4. 

The  tikost  anrifot  and  moat  obviesa  tort  of  coouaa^ 
cial  coatrart  i«  tarfrr,  or  tka  rx^liangc  of  gooda  far 
gaud*.  But,  where  thrra  is  nn  other  sort  of  nan* 
nirrce,  mntracis  of  l>arttr  must  !>''  liabli'  in  crval  ic* 
ct|aAl>tipa.  BtaUie,     Mfufji  ^fumm 

Homn  mro  ara  willing  to  faortrr  their  blood  (ai 
Stwr*.  Rfirlm, 
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ItAintn.    See  ARiTHMTTrc,  Index. 

bARTUtorBAnr  ( Jolin),  a  Freiicliadmrral.born 
«t  Dunkirk  in  1051-  Ik;  left  his  father,  who  was 
a  j)oor  fisliemian,  and  entered  into  ihe  navy, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  bis  valor. 
Having,  in  1692,  obtained  the  command  of  a 
squadron  of  fritjates  and  a  fire  ship,  he  destroyed 
eighty-«iK  English  merchant  ships,  made  a  de- 
scent on  the  Kn-^lish  coast,  near  Newcastle,  where 
he  set  fire  to  several  houses,  and  returned  to  Dun- 
kirk with  prizes  valued  at  500,000  crowns.  In 
1()96  he  was  appoitrted  with  a  squadron  of  ti\ 
ships,  to  convoy  a  fleet  laden  with  com,  and  be- 
fore he  fell  in  with  it,  it  had  been  captured  by  a 
Dutch  squadron  of  eight  men  of  war.  Thoug[h 
his  numbers  and  strength  were  lo  much  less,  he 
not  only  retcxjk  the  prizes,  but  the  war  ships, 
lor  tliis  action  a  patent  of  nobility  was  granted 
him.     lie  died  at  Dunkirk  in  1702. 

BARTHELEMY  (John  James),  a  celebrated 
French  writer,  bom  at  Cassis,  in  Provence,  in 
1716.  He  was  sent  to  school  at  Marseilles,  and 
admitted  into  the  college  of  the  Oratory,  where 
his  promising  genius  was  discovered,  and  encou- 
raged, 90  that  he  made  a  rapid  progress  in  leam> 
ing-.  But  his  design  bemg  for  the  church, 
it  waa  necessary  for  him  to  leave  the  Oratory, 
iiod  go  for  philosophy  and  tlicology  to  the  Jesuits. 
Here  he  acquireo,  more  by  his  own  labor  and 
perseverance  than  l3y  the  instructions  of  the  pro- 
fessors, a  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Chaldean,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  languages.  Before 
Bartbclcmy  left  Marseilles,  and  when  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  merchants  of  that 
city  having  met  with  a  Jew  boasting  of  his  learn- 
ing, and  wishing  trial  to  be  made,  by  introducing 
him  to  some  learned  man,  with  some  difficulty 
got  him  to  engage  with  the  Jew ;  and  Biirthe- 
lemy  cime  off  with  the  character  of  a  prodigy  of 
oriental  learninc;.  After  Snishing  his  education 
at  the  seminary,  he  retired  to  Aubagne,  and 
•pent  some  time  witli  his  family,  by  whom  he 
■was  highly  esteemed.  But  be  often  visited  Mar- 
seilles, for  the  company  of  learned  men ;  and  he 
was  particularly  taken  up  vrith  one  M.  Cary, 
who  had  a  fine  cabinet  of  medals  and  an  exten- 
sive libniry.  He  also  associated  himself  with 
Father  Sigaloux,  in  making  astronomical  obser- 
vations. At  last,  however,  he  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  literature,  and  accordingly  w*»nt  to 
Paris  in  1744.  He  was  recommended  to  M.  de 
Boze,  keeper  of  the  medals,  and  secretary  of  in- 
icrintions  and  belles  lettres,  who  received  him 
kioul^,  and  pnid  him  every  possible  attention ; 
and,  m  a  short  time,  on  account  of  the  age  and 
infirmity  of  M.  de  Boie,  Barthelemy  was  chosen 
his  assistant  in  the  care  of  die  cabinet  of  medals; 
in  arranging  which  he  labored  incessantly.  Some- 
time after  he  was  nominated  secretary  to  the 
academy  of  inscriptions;  and  on  the  de-.ith  of  his 
colleague  M.  de  Boze,  in  1753,  he  succeeded 
him  as  keeper  of  the  cabinet.  In  1755  he  visited 
Rome  anil  Naples;  the  latter  being  then  pecu- 
Itarly  interesting  to  an  antiquarian  by  the  recent 
discoveries  in  its  neighbourhood.  Here,  among 
the  numberless  curiosities  that  drflw  hi»  attention, 
th<»  manuscripts  saved  from  the  ruin.s  of  Hercu- 
laneum  were  particularly  noticed ;  and  he  was 
antious  to  have  a  specimen  of  the  ancient  wnliui; 
in  the  Greek  MSS.  but  those  who  h:>d  tlie  care 


of  diem,  from  their   r  .:^--     -- ,lj  , 

him.      On  tliis  hi'  ' 

few  minutes,      he. 

which  he  read  over   ij  !  .i  ■   v.    :■.  .  i  tmogifliTl 
comer,  transcribed  i.iC  wljol- .     >  ^  -    r  the  it 
simile  to  the  academy  of  bell 
the  end  of  1758,  the  duke  li  .    , 

beeit  appointed  minister  for  foreign  Atfoirt,  rr 
him  a  pension  of  £?50,  and  in  1 705  cotifisaj 
on  him  the  treasurerthip  of  St-  Martin  de  T<io, 
to  which  in  1758,  he  added  the  place  of  sexvtxj- 
general  to  the  Swiss  guards  In  1768  appeMtJ 
ins  great  work,  the  fruit  of  thirty  yean  )$bm, 
entitled,  The  Voyage  of  the  Toongev  Anadbeii 
in  Greece ;  in  which  the  traveller  gives  ui  mxaM 
of  the  customs,  government,  and  aatiqwtiarf 
the  country  he  visited  ;  remarVs  on  the  wMtd 
the  Greeks,  on  the  libniry  of  the  Athentam,  mi 
on  the  custou.s  of.tlf  lii.-  surrounding  states  b 
1789  Borthcleiny  li-<  ^ine  a  candidite  fot  t6ail 
in  the  Frencii  academy ;  and  so  great  was  ^ 
reputation  he  had  g;^ned  by  his  writin^^  dtf 
this  learned  body  elected  him  by  a.^iiM»ii» 
The  speech  he  delivered  on  the  oocasioa,  ir 
modesty  and  simplicity,  is  deservedly  celebriMi 
In  consequence  of  the  revolution,  he  ww  » 
daced  to  a  pittance  merely  sufBcient  to  fiiraiA 
the  necessaries  of  life  ;  yet,  iu  1790,  when  li.  k 
St.  Priest  offered  him  the  place  of  iibramo  k>^ 
king,  he  expressed  his  gratitude,  bat  dtdad 
acceptingr,  lest  it  should  interfere  wHh  his  «c» 
pations  in  the  cabinet,  which  be  still  cvnttaai 
to  enrich.  In  1792  bis  strength  began  tp 
and,  in  1793,  now  a  feeble  old  man,  bt 
arrested  as  an  arL^tocrat,  und  hurried  to  | 
but  was  liberated  the  same  night,  by  otder 
committee.  He  died  in  1795,  regneMiihft 
his  relations  as  their  common  GrtJaier.  8kM> 
his  Anacharsis,  he  was  author  of  aax/f  f*!*^ 
principally  on  medals,  in  the  coUectioB  al  ii 
academy  of  inscriptions,  ice. 

BARTHELEMr  (St.),  «  '  France,  it  it 

department  of  the  l/>t  m  ,  arroai^ 

mcnt  of  Marmande,  with  ..-..wi?  itiri4bi<aMk  JBtf 
miles  eajt  of  Marmande,  and  twe(il|'49Qr  M^ 
west  of  Agen. 

BARTHIUS  (Gaspar),  a  leanwd  and  Ofrt 
writer,  bom  at  Custrin,  in  BnuidcnbanCtittf^ 
Mr.  Ikiillet,  in  his  EnfansCelebm^tlw  w^t^ 
at  twelve  years  of  af^  he  traasbMd  Ibuft 
I'salms  into  l.atin  verse  of  ereir  taaasor.  ■( 
published  several  Latin  poeins.  Upontbv'*^ 
of  his  father  (who  was  professor  oi  rirt)  )■>< 
Frankfort,  counsellor  to  the  c4«ctor  of  Bemi^ 
burg,  and  his  chancellor  at  Custrin),  he  «•• 
to  Gotho,  tlien  to  Eiaeiiach,  and  aftTnaAl 
cording  to  custom,  went  ih»oti|fh  all  tiw  . 
universities  in  Crerraany.  He  afteiwanii  teas 
Italvi  France,  Soam,  Engtood,  and  Usflai 
improving  himwlt  by  th*  eoovtoaiios  afti ^^ 
of  the  If  T'"-'  •■■  -very  connfti^.  tl«  ftaiiAi^ 
the  nio'  <'it»^  and  bis  tnmli 

the  Sp;. „  French  ahow  ifaol  kaj 

content  with  u  Kuperfleial  knowl 
his  reiiirii  to  Gemuny  h«  M  a  nAi 
Leipsic,  hi%  piuiion  for  study  having  i 
renounce  all  sort  of  employanent.     " 
vast  namlvr  of  books;  tba  miacJMl' 
are,  I.  Advi?rKiri.t,  a  large  nmnBtttAl 
second  and  third  volonMa  oC  vIhcIi  I#^ 
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'Tnnilation  of  JEneaa  Gaxxus.  3, 
rotumc  of  Notes  upon  CiaudiAn,  in  4to. 
,  ^■,r^,.^  volumes  upon  Statius,  Sec.      He 

n  1658,  aj^cd  ?eventy-oT»e. 
.,,  j_  >A,  in  botany,  a  penus  of  plants, 
ifter  tbe  naturalist  Baitholinu«.  Class 
ler,  gyoandria  nionogjnia.  Natural 
tohideai.  EMenlial  character:  cal.  tu- 
the  bue :  pet.  united  to  the  base  of  the 
K  spur  ii  shorter  than  the  gern]en.  Stalks 
xAlea  elongated ;  th«ir  cells  laterally 
knds  distinct,  half  covered  by  the  ex- 
be.  Tbe  priocipal  species  is,  B.  pecti- 
iiiC«d  bartliolina. 

muLlNUS  (Gaspar),  a  learned  phy- 
.  .1   ".  .,«rimist  of  ilie  seventeenth   cen- 
ilmoe,  in  Schonen,  which  then 
.  -^  !.  ,.iniarlt.     At  three  yeart  of  age 
■ach  a  <)uick  capacity,    that  in    four- 
It  1m  learned  to  nrj.d ;  and,  in  his  13tlt 
i  oompooed  Greek  and  Latin  orations, 
UMmced  them  in  public.     When  he  was 
li^teeo  he   went  to  the   university   of 
tgjtOf  and  ailerwards  studied  at  Rostock 
ttcnberg.     He  aAerwards  travelled,  and 
id  00  opportunity  of  improving  himself 
liferent  univenities  which    he    visited. 
,  in  1613,  chosen  profcsoor  of  phyi^jc  in 
v«nity,  which  he  enjoyed  eleven  years  ; 
Etiluig  into  a  dangerous  illness,  he  made 
that  if  it  should  please  God  to  restore 
wtmld  solely  apply  himself  to  the  study 
utX>     Ue  recovered  and  kept  his  word  ; 
m  after  obtained   the    proftrssorsliip   of 
I  lad  the  canonry  of  Roschild.     He  died 
i^  bmng  written   several  small  works, 
SP  awtt^ysics,  lot^ic,  and  rhetoric. 
laouvrs  (Thomas )j  a  celebrated  pfiysi- 
■  of  die  former,  bom  at  Copenhagen,  in 
After  itudying  some   years  in  his  own 
;  he,  in  1637,  went  to  Leyden,  where  he 
physic  thite  years.     He  then  tnvelled 
nee;  and  reuaed  two  years  at  Paiis  and 
riier,  foe  iraprovement.   Afterwards  going 
,be  ooatinwed  three  years  at  Padua ;  and 
th  went  to  Basil,  where  he  obtained  the 
at  doctor  of  philosophy.     Soon  afiter,  he 
1  10  Copenhagen;  where,  in  1647,  he 
oonXti  {uofessor  of  mathematics ;    and, 
^  of  anatomy,  a  branch  better  suited  to 
IM  and  inclination ;  which  he  dificharved 
mt  aasiduitv  ior  thirteen  years,  and  dis.- 
wd  bioualf  by  nuking  acveral  discoveries 
^Mct  to  tbe  lacteal  veins  and  lymphatic 
His  dose  application,  however,  having 
i   hu  conititution   very    inArm,   he,  in 
wifnod  his  cbair  ;  but  the  king  of  Den- 
IttVM  tarn  the  title  of  honorary  professor, 
r  HUnM  to  a  little  estate  he  had  purchased 
latcd.  near  Copenhagen,  where  he  hoped 
•ptnt  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace 
•qoillity ;  but  his  house  being  burnt  in 
lis  libinry,  with  all  bis  books  and  MS.S. 
iioycd.     In  consideration  of  this  loss  tlie 
ipOtnlad  him  his  physician,  with  a  hand- 
alaiy,  and  eiempted  bis  land  from  all 
dM  university  of^  Copenhagen   also  ap- 
ktaa  dmir  librarian;  anil,  in  1C75,  the 
I  kfaa  dM  honor  to  give  him  a  sent  in  the 
ooodl  of  Denmark.    He  wrote,  X.  Anato- 


mia  Caspari  Bartholin!  Parentis,  novis  Obsenra« 
tionibus  pnmum  locupletata.Bvo.  2.De  Monsiris 
in  Natura  et  Medicina,  4to.  3.  De  Armillis  Vetfr- 
nim,  Bvo;  and  several  other  works.  This  great 
man  died  in  16^0. 

BARTHOLOMEW  (St);  from  -Q,  a  son, 
nSn,  elevating,  and  S*0>  waters  ;  one  of  the 
twelve  Apostles,  and  generally  believed  to  be  die 
same  with  Nathanael,  for  tlie  following  reasons; 
1.  John  never  menliops  Bartholomew  but  Na- 
thanael ;  2.  the  other  Evangelists  never  mention 
Nathanael  but  Bartholomew :  3.  Jolin  classes 
Philip  and  Nathanael,  as  the  others  do  Philip 
and  Bartholomew :  4.  Nathanael  i.s  mentioned 
with  the  other  apostles  that  met  our  Lord,  after 
his  resurrection,  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias :  and  5. 
Bartholomew  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  a  patro' 
nymic  signifying  tlie  son  ofTolmai  orThiloniicus; 
a  mode  of  denomination  common  among  tlie  He* 
brews,  and  other  ancient  nations  (seeB^KJONAs), 
and  which  still  prevails  in  some  modern  nations] 
for  instance  in  Russia,  where  Pelrowitz,  Alexio- 
witz,  Alexandrowitz,  8cc.  signify,  the  son  of  Peter, 
Alexis,  Alexander,  &c.  It  is  said  that  this 
apostle  travelled  as  fan  as  India,  to  propagate  the 
gospel  :  and  Eusebius  relates,  that  a  famous  phi- 
losopher and  Christian,  named  Paatienus,  desiring 
to  imiutc  the  apostolical  zeal  in  propagating 
the  feiith,  and  travelling  for  that  purpose  as  far 
as  India,  found  there,  among  those  who  yet  re- 
tained the  knowledge  of  Christ,  the  gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  written  by  St  Bartholomew.  From 
thence  he  returned  to  the  more  northern  and 
western  parts  of  Asia,  and  preached  to  the  people 
of  Hierapolis ;  tlien  in  Lycaonia ;  and  lastly,  at 
Albania,  a  city  upon  the  Caspian  Sea, ;  where 
his  endeavours  to  reclaim  the  people  from  idolatry 
were  crowned  with  martyrdom,  he  being  flead 
alive,  and  crucified  with  his  bead  downwards. 

Bartholomew,  Capf,  tlie  southernmost  point 
of  Suten-Land,  in  Le  Maire  straits,  at  the  south 
extremity  of  South  America. 

Bartholomew,  St.,  one  of  the  Caribbea 
islands,  to  which,  in  1748,  a  colony  was  sent  hy 
the  French,  by  whom  it  was  ceded  to  Sweden  in 
1785.  It  is  reckoned  about  fifteen  miles  in  at 
cumfercnce,  and  is  now  the  only  island  wfii*  li 
Sweden  possesses  in  tbe  Columbian  ArchipeU^o. 
It  is  very  fertile,  producing  sugar,  tobacco,  cot 
ton,  indigo,  and  cassava,  but  having  no  water. 
except  what  is  supplied  bv  tbe  rains,  is  not  much 
resorted  to.  Many  of  the  trees  are  valuable  -, 
the  aloe  is  held  in  high  estimation,  and  there  are 
others  from  which  a  gum  of  excellent  catliartic 
qualities  is  extracted.  The  branches  of  the  pa- 
rotaue  growing  downwards,  take  root  and  rise  in 
fresh  stems ;  forming  an  almost  impeoetrablo 
barrier,    Tbe  species  called  sea  trees,  line  many 

Cof  the  shore.  The  island  also  prodiic-s 
im  vitx  and  iron-wood  ;  and  a  great  vriru  ty 
el*  birds.  The  inhabitants  aJso  export  a  peculiar 
kind  of  lime-stone.  He  coast  is  surrounded 
with  rocks,  and  cannot  be  safely  approached 
without  a  pilot ;  but  it  has  a  very  capuicious  and 
well-sheltered  harbour,  capable  of  receiving  and 
sheltering  tbe  largest  ships.  About  lialf  the  in- 
habitants are  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  who**:  an- 
cestors fettled  here  iu  \606. 

Bartholowlw,  St.  a  river  of  South  Americtf 
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ihe  province  of  A  itioq\iia,  wbkli  falls  into  the 
^ladalena. 

Bartholomew  (St.),  one  of  the  inlands  of  the 
New  llcbritles,  in  iheSouili  Pacific, three  league* 
from  the  north-west  point  of  Alallicolo,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel,  called  Bou- 
gainville's passage.  It  b  from  six  to  seven 
leagues  in  circumference.  Long.  169°  23*  E., 
lal,  15''4rS. 

BARTiioi.oMrw's  Pat  (St.),  a  festival  of  the 
Church,  cclebratetl  on  the  24th  of  Auijuil.  This 
•  lay  hai  been  rendered  infamous  in  the  annaU  of 
France,  for  the  massacre  of  the  protestants  in 
1.572,  by  tlie  order  of  the  blootly  Catharine  de 
Aledicii;,  and  her  tyrannical  son,  Charles  IX. 

Un  Bartholomew's  day  also,  in  the  year  1662, 
the  act  of  uniformity,  which  obtained  the  royal 
assent  on  the  19lh  of  May,  took  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  about  2000  ministers  relin- 
quished their  preferments  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. The  lituFE:)',  with  its  alterations,  can-e  out 
of  the  press  on  Bartholomew  eve,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  was  llie  ultimate  time  fixed  by  the  act  for 
the  subscription ;  so  that  all  thoMe  ihrouglkout  the 
kingdom  who  confonned,  except  a  few  in  Lon- 
don, subscribed  in  ignorance  of  its  contents. 

'  Dartliolomew's  day,'  says  Mr.  Locke,  '  was 
fatal  to  our  church  and  relifjion,  by  throwinij  out 
a  very  great  number  (about  two  thousand)  of 
worthy,  learned,  pious,  orthodox  divines,  who 
could  not  come  up  to  this  oath,  and  other  tiling 
in  that  act.  And  so  preat  was  the  zeal  in  carry- 
ing on  this  churcli  ati'nir,  and  so  blind  the  obe- 
dieace  required,  that  if  you  compute  the  time 
of  passini;  ttiis  act  with  that  allowed  for  the  clergy 
to  subscribe  the  book  of  common  prayer  thereby 
established,  you  will  find  it  could  not  be  printe<l 
and  distributed  so  as  lliat  one  man  in  forty  could 
have  seen  and  read  the  book  they  did  so  perfectly 
B.\senland  consent  .to.' — 'The  matter  was  driven 
on,'  says  bishop  Burnet  (Hist,  of  his  Times,  vol. 
i.  p.  212,  8to.)  'with so  much  precipitation, that 
it  seemed  expected  the  clergy  should  subscribe 
implicitly  to  a  book  they  had  never  seen.  This 
was  done  by  too  many,  as  the  bishops  themselves 
informed  me,'  Amoni?  these  were  serural,  who, 
according  to  Mr.  Locke's  description  of  them, 
were  '  taught  rather  to  obey  than  to  understand.' 

BARTitoLOMCw'sGosi'eT.  (St.),  is  mentioned  in 
the  preface  to  Origen's  Homilies  on  St.  Luke, 
and  in  the  prefiice  to  St.  Jerome's  commentary 
on  St.  Matthew  ;  but  generally  regarded  as  spu- 
rious ;  and  placed  by  pope  Gelasius  among  the 
apiKryphal  books. 

Bartholomew's  Hospital  (St.), an  institution 
for  the  reception  of  sick  and  wounded  poor  per- 
sons, .situated  on  the  south-cast  side  of  Smiihfield, 
and  incorportted  by  the  name  of  the  hospital  of 
»he  mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens,  of  London, 
governors  for  th«"  poor,  called  Little  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's, near  West  Smithfield.  The  buildin;^ 
formerly  belonged  to  the  priory  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, in  SmitJi field,  founded  by  oiiO  Habere, 
about  1 102.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  monaste- 
ries, Henry  VIll.  left  500  marks  a  year  to  it,  on 
condition  that  tlic  city  should,  add  500  mark,<i 
piT  annum  for  iJie  rflief  of  llio  siok  and  poor 
potipli; ;  lint  it  wiw  more  largely  cndu\ve<l  fur  ihf 
taitfit  of  sic*  and  lame  (icrsons  only,  by  Edward 


VI.  and  the  munificence  of  the  city  and  pr 
benefactors.  Tins  hospital  bavin;;  esca[M 
dreadful  fire  in  1666,VFns  rf»paJreil  and  beitil 
by  the  governors  in  1691.  But  the  huillinei!>- 
came  at  length  so  ruinou.*,  that  a  subtcnpticowB 
entered  into  in  1729,  for  defnyine  ibe  npnae 
of  rebuilding  it,  on  a  plan  comprebendiot  W 
detached  piles  of  building,  to  b«  joined  bj  tm 
gate-ways,  about  a  court  or  are^L.  Tlic  fi« 
piles  were  erected  and  fininhed  ;  one  pf  t)m 
piles  contains  a  large  hall  for  the  goTcrro* « 
general  courts,  a  cour  i  fct  tbe  eep-' 

mittees,  and  other  nc'  es  ;  the  cA> 

three  piles  contain  waru^  i-ir  ru.-  recepCKMofi* 
patienL«i,  8tc.  It  is  governed  by  a  mcadoL 
treasurer,  &c.  It  is  attended  by  thrw:  pnpitsa, 
and  three  surgeons,  besidt'S  as  many  aaaMtf 
surgeons.  It  has  an  apotliecary,  a  cfaapliin,o«k. 
steward,  renter,  matron,  and  porter.  Staati 
enlargement,  it  Ls  capable  of  accommodaliaf  M* 
patients ;  it  extends  relief  also  to  a  graai  awata 
of  out-patients. 

BAllTUOLOMITES.areUgioofonlenft^- 
ed  at  Genoa  in  1307 ;  the  monks  l«*fmy  i^ 
irregular  lives,  the  order  wa.s 
Innocent  X.iu  1650,  and  thci 
In  llie  church  of  the  nionaster>  >,{  tfii>  i>rl«  a 
Genoa,  is  preserved  the  imaue  'wliicb  il  n{M^ 
tended  Christ  sent  to  king  Abcarus. 

BARTLEMA.\  (J.),  a  vcrA  celcbr»tri  H- 
singer,  wu.s  educated    undrr    '^'    '     ■--     - 
brought  up  in  tlie  dioirs  of  ti 

Westminster  abbey.     His  fii.-  _r, -- 

professional  singer  was  at  the  concerts  •!  Fiv- 
masons'  Hall,  where  the  compsiss  sad  smttimm 
of  his  fine  baritone  voice  raisca  Lim  tt  oocc  M  i« 
top^of  his  profession.  He  was  immediiiiriT  •- 
ga^ed  in  the  ancient  concerts,  and  bttMW  «•»■ 
tually  one  of  the  proprietors  and  oaadMrlMi  ■ 
the  Hanover-square  rooms.  He  died  la  t0t« 
and  was  buried  in  the  cloistcn  of  WeftsaMr 
Abbey,  most  of  his  profcsional  issociriMi  ttm^ 
nence  attending  the  funeral.  TlMtfl«  ii  klM^ 
some  tablet  erected  there  to  his  mtmoij. 

RARTOLOCCI  (.lulius),  •lemsMdne^vi 
professor  of  Htbretv  at  Rome,  was  bdra  al  C*^ 
no,  in  1613  ;  and  distmvit'shwl  hiaOMlf  Wvi^ 
ing  an  excellent  I-inn  <  ..tiloj^ns  of  lhtui0f 
writers,  in  4  vols.  nttDtialkndf 

was  drawn  up  by  i  .'s  diadple.  B* 

in  16H7. 

B  ARTOLOM  EO  ( Ffancist<.\  vihrm 
was  Baccio.  a  r«lebnited  pn  M 

nano,  near  Florence,  tn  Ht,  -»  A» 

ciple  of  Cosiiiio  Ro^selli,  Imt  ohui:  u  tW 
of  Leonardo  da  \  incn  his  extiaorduiaxT 

fainting.     Raphael,  after  r;  i 
'erugino,     studied      p^Jr*]"  't 

with  the  art  of   1 

In  1500  he  turn  -ni 

time    AfxvT   was    ?■  ■  .    .■,    ...»   iu,- 
convent  of  St.  Martin,  in  FUVMIC*.     lU 
both  portraits  .iml  1u\tori«'*  ;    Lut  lits 
con«<cienct'  ^  '  r  hia  *» 

naked    fi^Jti-  .lnU)<d 

better,     lie  ilicd  in  \ 
BARTOLoZZr   n 
grjivcr,  \Mi> 
wa*^  a  silvi. 
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I,  but  ditplayed  so  much  taste  anH 
ttion  il  the  first  handling  of  tlie  <^vcr,  that 
I  was  pl^o^l  at  the  Flon^niian  academy,  under 
10   HiAgio   and   I',.7iario   llupford.     Here 
li  Cipriani  was  his  fcUow^pupil.     He  was 
ly  arUcle<i  In  Joseph  Wagner,  of  Ve- 
employcd  him  too  much  in  copying 
inferior  masters.     When  this  engagement 
«spir«d,  he  married  a  respectable  Venetian 
accepted  the   inviutioo  of  cardinal 
ItO  fepturto  Rome.    Here  he  engraved  his 
Mes  Irom   th<::  hfe  of  St.  Nilus,  and  the 
painters  for  a  new  edition  of  Vasari. 
Kd  lu  Venice,  where  Mr.  Dalton,  libra- 
iGeon^  III.  employed  him  to  en^^rave 
''the  drawings  of  Guercino,  and.  pleased 
tf»e  execution  of  them,  offered  him  £300  per 
ft  to  accompany  him  to  England,  and  work 
I  account.  UruJer  this  engagement  he  com- 
t^Iiif  beautiful  collection  ofGuercinos.  Af- 
I  be  worked  on  his  own  account,  and  for 
lemian  Doydell.     He  was  hi(;hly  distin- 
for  the  elegance  of  his  designs  for  the 
It  tickets  of  the  higher  performers  of  the 
and  hearing  that  the   celebrated 
I  aatd  he  could  execute  nothing  else,  in  a 
tialiou  be  produced  his  Clytic,  and  \' ir- 
Cbild,  from  Carricci  and  Carlo  Dolci. 
it)ii5  time  the  red  dotted  or  chalk  manner 
prevalent ;  and  Bartolozzi  contrived  to 
tt  M>  beautifully  as  to  assist  in  seducing 
lie  tarte  from  the  superior  and  legitimate 
Tlha  line.     He  was  elected  a  member  of 
Academy,  on  its  institution.     In  1802 
invitation  (rom  the  Prince  Regent 
1,  to  superintend  a  school  of  engravers 
with  a  peaMon  of  £  100  per  annum,  a. 
bouse,  and  the  produce  of  the  engrar- 
U  b  Slid  a  peovioa  of  £400  was  offered  to 
-nssain  in  England ;  but  that  he  would 
It  only   on    condition  that  government 
L  filpluii  the  matter  to  the  prince  llegent  of 
i.  Itis  quit?  clear  that  all  his  past  labors 
lum  in  real  need  of  one  appointment  or 
r-rence  being  deemed  improper, 
.1  farewell,  in  his  seventy-mlh 
r»  aud  yt*a  leceived  at  Lisbon  with  great  dis- 
He  ilied  in  that  capital  in  his  eighty- 
Few  drtists  have  reached  so  dis- 
a  rank  in  every  species  of  engraving, 
ai.    His  etchings  io  imitatiou  of  tlic 
I  of  the  great  masters,  admirably  rcpre- 
!  dnncter  and  spirit  of  the  originals ;  an<l 
Mlribonxmh    g^ms,   musical    tickets,   uiid 
iferRoydell's  Shak.'tpearo,  exhibit  ex'^uisile 
I  of  taste,     Ilewos  so  generous  as  to  finish 
late  U-fl  incomplete  by  Uyland,  at  the  request 
that  unhappy  man,  while  under  xeiilwnce  of 
ttk    for   forgery,    and   exhibited    many    ndier 
of  a  huBMUte  and  benevolciit  united  with  a 
dtankcter.     Among  the   pupils   of 
wwc  SIterwio,  Tomkioi,  Cheeseman, 
I  two  Vandrmmini. 

iTON-ON-HUMnER,    a    market-town 

in  the  hundretl  of  Yarboroiigh,  and 

pof  Lincoln,  167  miles  north  from  London  ; 

;U<j0  iiili^bitautx.     It  is  seated  on  tlic 

skIc  of  tlM:  Huiiibor,  ovrr  which  there  is  it 

mUt  Yutkahire,  nearly  su  luiks  and  a  lulf 


across.  There  is  a  great  trade  in  com  and  flour, 
as  well  as  bricks  and  tiles,  carried  on,  and  a  ma- 
nufactory of  Paris  whiting.  The  town  consists  of 
several  streets  irregularly  built,  and  hastwopari!ih 
churches,  the  livings  of  the  two  parishes  being 
united.     Market  on  Monday. 

Bartos  (Elii.'),  commonly  called  The  Maid 
of  Kent,  was  a  religious  impostor  in  the  reign  ot 
Henry  VIIL  She  was  oritjinally  a  servant  at 
Aldington,  in  Kent,  who  had  long  been  trouble<l 
with  convulsions,  which  distorted  her  limbs  and 
countenance,  and  threw  her  body  into  the  mot 
violent  agitations.  Af^er  she  recovered,  she  is 
said  to  have  counterfeited  the  same  appearances. 
Masters,  tlie  minister  of  Aldington,  with  other 
ecclesiastics,  thinking  her  a  proper  instrument 
for  their  purpose,  persuaded  her  to  pretend  that 
what  she  said  and  did  was  by  a  supernatural  im- 
pulse, and  taught  her  to  act  her  part  in  the  most 
perfect  manner.  Thus  she  would  lie  as  it  were 
m  a  trance,  then,  coming  to  herself,  would  lireak 
out  into  pious  ejaculations,  hymn:},  and  pr.iyer ; 
sometimes  delivering  set  speeches,  sometimes 
uncouth  monkish  rhymes.  !She  pretendod  to  be 
honored  with  visions  and  revelations,  to  hear 
heavenly  voices,  and  the  most  ravishing  melody. 
Amongst  other  wickedness  of  the  timej,  she  de- 
claimed against  heresy  and  innovations  ;  exhort- 
ing the  people  to  frequent  the  church,  to  hear 
masses,  to  use  frequent  confession,  and  to  pray 
to  our  lady,  and  the  saints.  Tliis  artful  manai»e- 
ment,  together  with  her  g:Teat  exterior  piety,  .ind 
austerity  of  life,  not  only  deceived  the  vulgar,  but 
the  celebrated  Sir  Thotoas  More,  bishop  Fi.^her, 
archbishop  Warkam,  &c. :  the  last  of  whom 
appointed  commissioners  to  examine  her.  She 
now  declared,  that  the  blessed  Virgin  had  af»- 
peared  to  her,  and  assured  her  that  she  should 
never  recover,  till  she  went  to  vi:>it  her  image,  iu 
a  chapel  of  the  parish  of  Aldington.  Thither  she 
accordingly  repaired,  proccssionally,  and  in  ])iU 
griinage,  attended  by  above  3000  people^  and 
many  persons  of  quality  of  both  sexes.  She  fell 
into  one  of  her  trances,  and  uttered  many  things 
in  honor  of  the  saints,  and  the  popish  religion  : 
fur  herself,  she  said  that  by  the  inspiration  of 
Ctod,  she  was  cidled  to  be  a  nun,  and  tliat  Dr. 
Bocking  was  her  ghostly  father.  Docking  was  a 
canon  of  Christ's  church,  Canterbury,  and  most 

Srobably  associate  in  carrying  on  the  im{>o>ture. 
.  leanwhile,  the  archbishop  ordered  her  to  be 
adiniite<l  into  the  nunnery  of  St.  Sepulchre,  Can- 
terbury ;  where  she  had  frequent  inspirations  and 
visions,  and  pre(>^.*nded  to  work  miracles  for  all 
sucli  as  would  make  a  profilible  vow  touurluily. 
Tlie  priests,  her  managers,  having  t,n  for  s\u.~ 
cccded,  now  announced  tlie  great  object  of  her 
mission,  i.  e.  to  proclaim,  tliat  '  iu  cose  tlie  king 
should  ilivorcc  queen  Catherine  of  Arragon,  and 
lake  another  wife  during  her  life,  his  royally 
would  not  beof  u  month's  duration,  but  he  should 
die  Utc  dcith  of  a  villuu.'  Oishop  Fisbcr,  and 
i>then  m  the  interest  of  tlic  ijueen,  and  of  tlie 
iiomish  reboton,  hearing  of  tlii?,  held  frequent 
nioeting<i  with  tlie  nun,  tW  f.idier>  utn\  nuns  uf 
Sion,  the  Charter-house,  ShiM-n,j^'      V  i/cil 

by  the  lenity  of  the  government,  ■  ^itcs 

in  (tiiH  coiiHpinH^y  rc*olv«»il  to  puw.i  ..  .  .■  4»'v«<. 
latioas  of  the  uuu,  in  their  sruuoiii,  t':iou;;h««»t 
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the  liinj^otn :  they  liad  conimuu  lc:tt(^l  ttictn  to 
the  pope's  ambas^adnri,  lo  whom  also  they  in- 
troduced the  maid  of  Kent ;  and  they  exhorted 
f)iieen  Catherine  to  persiit  in  her  resolutions. 
At  length  this  confederacy  began  to  be  a  very 
serious  affair,  and  llerry  ordered  the  maid  and 
her  accomplices  to  be  examined  in  the  stor-chain- 
l<er.  Here  they  confessed  all  the  particulars  oi' 
llie  itnpostiire,  and  afterwards  appeared  u^wn  a 
scaffola  erected  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  where  the 
articles  of  their  confession  were  publicly  read  in 
their  hearmj;.  Tlience  they  were  conveye<l  to  the 
Tower,  until  the  meeting  of  parliament;  who, 
liavm;  considered  the  affair,  pronounced  it  a 
conspiracy  against  tlie  king'.s  life  and  crown.  Tlie 
nun,  with  her  confederates,  Master?,  Bockintr, 
Decring,  Able,  8tc.  were  attainted  of  high  treason, 
uiid  executed  at  Tyburn,  April  20,  1534  ;  where 
she  confesswl  the  imposture,  laying  the  blame  on 
her  accomplires  the  priests,  and  crarine  pardon 
of  Cod  and  the  king. 

BARTIIAMIA,  in  botany,  pellitory :  a  genus 
of  the  decandria  inonogynia  class  of  plants ;  the 
ralyx  of  which  is  a  perianthiuro,  cut  into  five 
parts;  the  corolla  consists  of  live  wedge-shoped 
petals  ;  the  fruit  is  globular,  and  the  seeds  are 
four  ill  number,  convex  on  one  side,  and  angular 
on  the  other.  It  was  so  named  in  honor  of  a 
(fiend  of  Linnx'us,  J.  Bartnim.  Eight  species 
arc  de.scribed  in  Englisb  Botany. 

BARTSIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
tiame<l  afler  LinniBUs'  unfortunate  friend,  John 
Uartsch,  MD.  Class  didynamia;  order angiospcr- 
inia.  Its  generic  characters  are,  ca  l.  perianth  one- 
leaved  :  COB.  monopeialous :  stau.  filaments 
four:  AMU.  oblong;  pist.  germ  orate;  style 
filiform  ;  stigma  obtuse  :  peb.  capsule  ovate  : 
»iFEOs  numerous.  The  species  are  mostly  peren- 
nials, as— B.  coccinea,  pedicularis,  seu  crista 
galli,  &c.  seu  horminum,  &c.  Red  bartsia,  na- 
tive nf  \'irginia.  B.  pallida  foliis  altemis,  &c. 
seu  foliis  lanceolatis,  etc.  Pale-flowered  bartsia, 
native  of  Siberia.  B.  alpina  foliis  oppositis,  &c. 
Stseheliniii  foliis,  &c.  Staehelinia  alpina,  eu- 
phrasia  caule,  flee.  Euphrasia  rubra,  8cc.  Cha- 
raatdry  vulgare,  Alc.  Clinopodium  alpinum,  &c. 
Teucrium  alpinum,crat»ogonon,  seu  pcdicularis. 
Alpine  bartsia,  native  of  Britain ;  but  the  B.  vis- 
cosa,  euphrasia  latifoUa,  seu  alectorophos,  &c. 
Viscid  bartsia,  or  yellow  matsh  eye-bright,  native 
of  Britain,  L<  an  annual.  B.  viscosa,  marshy,  or 
yellow  marsh  eye-bright,  was  found  by  Mr. 
Lightfoot  in  bogs  aod  marshy  places  about  lx)ch- 
Goyl,  near  Loch-Lcng,  in  the  district  of  Cowal 
in  Argyllshire.  The  plant  is  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches  high,  with  an  erect  stalk,  downy  and  un- 
branched:  the  leaves  are  sessile,  spear-iihaped, 
and  a  little  viscous ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and 
the  plant  dyes  black.  It  is  likewise  found  in 
jnarsny  places  in  Cornwall  in  England. 

BAIIUCH,  the  son  of  Neriah,  the  disciple  and 
amanuensis  of  the  prophet  .Teremiah  Josephus 
tells  us  he  was  descended  of  a  noble  family :  it  is 
Jiajd  in  his  prophecy  that  he  wrote  it  at  Babylon^ 
but  at  whnt  time  is  uncertain. 

Barvcu's  Prophkcy,  one  of  Uv.  apocryphal 
hooks  subjoined  to  the  canon  of  the  Old  Tcsta- 
menl.  It  has  been  reckoned  part  of  .leremiah's 
J'ropljecy,  and   is  ofteu  cited   by  the  ancient 


fathers  as  such.  It  is  difficult  to  deterraif»>  ■$ 
what  language  it  was  originally  written.  7^ 
are  three  copies  of  it  exUnt;  one  in  OnA,tbt 
other  two  in  Synac. 

BARULES,  in  church  bistorr,  berctiawlia 
held  that  the  Soa  of  God  had  ooij  a  piuaiBB  ^ 
a  body,  that  souls  were  created  bdbra  lilt  voli 
and  that  they  lived  all  at  one  time. 

BARUTH,  an  ancient  town  of  Taiity,  a 
Syria,  with  a  Christian  church  of  th*  IfaMM 
persuasion.  It  is  situated  to  a  fine  fieitik  M^ 
but  is  inconsiderable  now  to  what  it  mm  it- 
merly. 

Bakutu,  an  Indian  measure,  coDtainio|  sera^ 
teen  gantans:  it  ought  to  weigh  abouC  Aw 
pounds  and  a  half  English  avoirdupois. 

BARWICK  (John),  an  English  dirmmti^ 
seventeenth  century,  was  bom  at  Wetbenbck  q 
Westmoreland,  in  1612.  He  studied  al  €j» 
bridge,  where  he  took  his  degrees  of  B.  A  ai 
M.A,  in  1635  and  1638.  When  the  ard  «v 
btoki^  out  he  conveyed  the  university's  platt,  6; 
their  order,  through  bye  roads  to  tupply  ibebac 
wliu  was  then  in  great  necessity.  Injoadk  lim, 
and  other  acts  of  loyalty,  having  rendered  iiiaadf 
obnoxious  to  tlie  parliament,  particularij  bykn^ 
ing  up  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  rap 
party,  both  before  and  after  the  king's  d•■ati^  k» 
was  at  last  committed  to  tlie  tower,  whet  le 
suffered  great  hardships  for  fifteen  months.  Wi 
was  at  last  discharged,  lC5'2,anii,  tu  ibe  Mrpmc 
of  many,  in  better  health  than  when  he  was  »• 
carcerated.  Upon  the  restoratjrvn  he  vns  anif 
dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  1661  ;  n  ^ 
repeatedly  hurt  his  health,  '; 
putting  in  order  tlie  archives  ot  Uial  ciurrh 
Ha  died  of  a  pleurisy  in  1664.  lliachjtC  wnt 
was  a  Treatise  Against  the  Coveoaa^  whaA  fee 
published  before  £e  king's  death. 

Barwick  (Peter),  physician  to  kinf  CIomIi* 
II.  brother  of  the  dean,  was  horr  in  1619^  vd 
studied  also  at  Cambridge,  v/hfr^  bi-  tnok  i\* 
degree  of  M.  D.  in  1655.  1 
London,  he  soon  rose  to  famt 
by  writing  a  defence  of  Dr.  Uarvejrs  diKOevf 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Hewa«ci|a% 
active  and  useful  durins;  the  phcod,  aad  «a*  *• 
less  successful  in  curing  ilie  tmui  poft.  11*  uM 
only  gave  advice  and  mediciacs  fiattt  to  tt 
poor,  but  also  supplied  ihcir  ollker  oceeMMk 
He  was.  narticularly  kind  lo  the  tuflfuwfu  Cor  i*f> 
alty.  lie  wrote  the  life  of  hia  brodMv  m  lj*ib 
in  1671,  which  he  deposit  '  -  ■'--  dMtftVhagf 
at  Cambridge, and  in  lf>  i  b«s  fl>««^ 

fourth  year,  added  an  apj.-  ....>.  ...  daCracvafw 
Emov  BaffiAKf  of  king  Charles  I.  He  dad  • 
1 705,  aged  eighty-six. 

BARYPYCNI;  pa^vwmtm;  b  dw  aert 
music,  such  chords  as  formed  tiie  gisvm  botorf 
the  several  spun.  Thetv  ««»  ft*«  biypyoa  ■ 
the  scale.    See  PrcRt. 

BARYTES,  in  chemistry,  a  gnm  el  mtt^ 
which  by  Bergman,  Latouier,  aad  other  tmittit- 
cliemisls,  has  been  cnnsidered  as  a  rrfnOH 
metallic  oxvd.  This  supposition  ktM  bwp  o*- 
firmed  by  the  eicpcrimcnts  of  BcmltM  aai  f^Li 
tin,  who,  led  by  Sir  H.  Dairy's  i 
potash  and  soda  by  falvaaibai, 
enrth  to  the  same  agent  Th«ir  «S|«ne 
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rd  witli  complete  succcfli*  and  have  b«ea 
rvfifled  by  Sir  M.  Davy  hin)»etf.  To  titis 
ic  baib  iHry  gave  the  name  of  Barium, 

re^  borytca, '  sayi  DrUre, '  is  be^t  obtnined 
itiiWyia  a  covered^rucible,  the  pure  crys- 
I  nmM  of  bozytes.  It  is  proctirt^  in  the 
f  Kydnt»  by  adding  caustic  potash  or  soda 
>lut)oa  of  the  muriate  or  nitrale.     And  ba- 

•ligtitly  colored  with  charcoal,  may  be 
ed  by  strongly  igniting  the  carbonate  and 
■I  mixed  together  in  fine  powder.  Barytc* 
td  from  the  ignited  nitrate  is  of  i  whitish- 
»lor ;  more  ciustic  than  stroniites,  or  per- 
ven  lime.     It  renders  the  syrup  of  violeu 

and  the  infusion  of  turmeric  red.  It» 
c  gravity  by  Fourcroy  is  4.  When  water 
dl  quantity  is  poure«i  on  the  dry  earth  it 
iiike  quicklime,  but  perhaps  with  evolution 
»  bMU  NVhen  swallowed  it  ads  as  a  vio- 
liacNi.  It  is  destitute  of  smell.  VS'lien  pure 
I  it  exposed  in  a  porcelain  tube,  at  a  neat 
g  on  ignition,  to  a  stream  of  dry  oxygen 

ibaecb  the  gas  rapuUy,  and  passes  to  the 
if  dratoside  of  barium.  Hut  when  it  is 
sd»ui  cOBtact  with  alntoapheric  air,  we  ob- 
l  dtn  Aia  deutoxide  and  carbonate  of  ba- 

tfM  fenner  of  which  passes  very  slowly 
e  latter,  by  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from 

im-^' water  at  50",  Fahrenheit,  dissolves 
riMbctli  of  its  weight  of  barytes,  and  at 
Hit  OD«-tialf  of  its  weight;  though  M. 
H^  ia  a  table,  has  stated  ii  at  only  one- 
As  the  solution  cools,  hexagonal  prisms, 
ated  at  each  extremity  with  a  four-sided 
ad.  (arm.  These  crystals  are  often  attached 
r  another  so  as  to  imitate  the  k-aves  of  fern, 
lames  they  ore  deposited  m  cubes.  They 
•  About  53  per  cent,  of  water,  or  20  prime 
*  PS.  The  supernatant  liquia  is  barytes 
'it  is  colorless,  acrid,  and  caustic.  It 
rfully  on  the  vegetable  purples  and 
KsjHised  to  the  air  it  attracts  carbonic 
thr  ilissolved  barytes  is  converted  into 
hich  falls  down  in  insoluble  crusts. 

■' (',  of  M.  Derthollet 

-  the  crystallited 
f,.  ..  \TX>sure  to  a  red 

It  ,  a  proportion  of 

p%  _     r      This  quantity  is 

am  amiiTaleiit^:  1*135,  to  9-75  of  baiytea. 
gailM  hydrate  is  a  solid  of  a  whitish-gray 
,  cattMic,  and  very  dense.  It  fuses  at 
,ft,littta  osider  a  cherry  red  ;  is  fixed  in 
.,  btit  slowly,  carbonic  acid 
her*.  If  yields  carbureticd 
carbonate  of  barytes  when 
with   charcoal,  provided    ibis  be 

,r  combines  with  harytra,  when  they 
logcthar,  and  hcat(^d  in  a  crucible, 
COiapQUod  is  more  eoinr:iniirally  ob- 
I  bjr  inhinK  a  mixture  of  &ulphutc  of 
la  and  oiareoal  in  fute  {wwdcr.  This  sul- 
It  b  of  a  r«ddi»b-yellow  color,  and  when 
litlMvt  mall.  When  thi«  substaacc  ts  put 
a  powerful  action  u  maml'csted. 


The  water  is  decomposed,  and  two  new  products 
ar«  formed  ;  namely,  hydro.sulphuret,  and  hydro- 
guretted  sulphuret  of  barytes.  The  first  crystal- 
lises as  the  liquid  cools;  the  itecond  remains 
dissolved.  The  hydrosulphurel  is  a  compound 
of  9-75  of  baryle*  with  2' 125  sulphuretted  hy- 
d  ro^en .  I  ts  cry  suls  shoul  d  be  quickly  separated 
by  filtration,  and  dried  by  pressure  between  the 
folds  of  porous  paper.  They  are  white  scales, 
have  a  silky  lustre,  are  soluble  in  water,  and  yield 
a  solution  having  a  greenish  Unge.  Its  taate  ia 
acrid,  sulphurous,  and,  when  mixed  with  the  hy. 
droguretted  sulphuret,  eminently  corrosive.  It 
rapidly  attracts  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
is  converted  into  the  sulphate  of  barytes.  The 
hydrogii retted  sulphuret  is  a  compound  of  9-7S 
barytes  wtth  4-125  bisulphnretted  hydrogen;  but 
contaminated  with  sulphite  and  hyposulphite  in 
unknown  proportions.  Tlie  dry  sulphuret  con- 
sists probably  of  2  suIphur+9'75  barytes.  The 
readiest  way  of  obtaining  barytes  water  is  to  boil 
the  solution  of  the  sulphuret  with  dcutoxide  of 
copper,  which  seizts  the  sulphur  while  the  hydro- 
ptn  flies  off,  and  the  barytes  remains  dissolved. 
Pho^phuret  of  barytes  may  be  easily  formed  by 
exposing  the  constitjients  together  to  heat  in  a 
glass  tube.  Their  reciprocal  action  is  so  int<:nse 
as  to  cause  ignition.  Like  phosphuret  of  lime, 
it  decomposes  water,  and  causes  the  disengage- 
ment of  phosphuretted  hydri>gen  ras,  which  spon- 
taneously inflames  with  contact  of  air.  When 
sulphur  is  made  to  act  on  the  deutoxide  of  ba- 
ryles,  sulphuric  ac'd  is  formed,  which  unites  to  a 
portion  of  tlie  earth  into  a  sulphate. '  Its  sails 
are  all,  more  or  less,  white  and  transparent:  the 
fioluble  sulphates  make,  willi  the  soluble  salts  of 
barjies,  a  precipitate  tnwluble  in  nitric  acid ; 
and  they  are  all  poisonous  except  the  sulphate. 
See  the  respective  Acioa,  for  the  moat  us^^ful. 

BARYTONO,  in  the  Italian  music,  answers  to 
our  common  pitch  of  bass. 

BAllYTONUM;  from  (iapvt.  grave,  and 
rovof,  accent;  in  llie  Greek  grammar,  denotes  a 
verb,  which  having  no  accent  marked  on  the  last 
syllable,  a  grave  accent  is  to  be  understood. 

BARZILLAI;  from  Sna,  iron,  Heb. :  l.A 
Giteadile  of  Rogr;lim,  who  supplied  David  and 
hiH  few  faithful  friends  witli  provisions,  while 
they  lay  at  Mahanaim,  during  the  usurpation  of 
Abialom  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27 — 29);  2.  A  Simconite 
of  Meholah,  the  father  of  Adriel,  one  of  Saul's 
■o«*-in-law  (1  Sam.  xviii.  19);  3.  A  priest  who 
mamed  a  daughter  of  the  hospitable  Darzillai, 
and  whow  descendants  r«tunied  from  Bab v  Ion. 
Neh.  vii.  G3. 

B.VS,  an  inland  of  France,  on  the  coast  of 
the  departiucnl  of  Finiiterrr,  to  which  departm«'nt 
it  belongs;  it  is  about  a  leomie  tn  len|irth,and  is 
situated  two  lcague«  north  of  St-  Pal  de  Leon. 

Bas  (Jame»  Philip  Ije),  a  vodcm  Frencli  en- 
graver, by  whom  we  have  some  exc«liiiit  prints. 


he  provf^  th 
nite.1  the  w)i_. . 
Wc  have  also  a  v^ 
artist     lie  tlouri 


tr^  lie  in  landscapes  and 
executed  in  a  Mipehoi 

"  -  ""-'"f'ly  neat; 

I  harmo- 

y  point. 

^  by  this 

■■if-  of  lh« 


■ 
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»ire5i'rjl  centiirv ;  but  wo  liave  no  aci-oiiu(  of  Uie 
litit<-  of  Ins  hirtli  <ir  dcaUi. 

h  \SAAI^  in  botany,  an  Indian  tree  which 
LToiss  about  ('oi'!iin. 

iiASxVIA'i'ES,  a  word  used  by  Salinasius  for 

liASAI.TKS. 

IJASALT,  Artifk-iai^  or  black  porcelain,  a 
(Oiiiposition,  liaviti';;  nearly  the  same  properties 
>vith  t))e  natural  basaltes,  invented  by  Messrs. 
NVedi^wood  and  Hentley,  and  applied  to  various 
purposes  in  their  inaniifa'-ttire. 

li.vSAi.T,  or  Basaltes;  from  basal,  iron,  or 
(iaaayi^u,  dili'^enter  examino;  in  natural  history, 
a  he.tvy,  li.xrd  ston'3,.chietly  black  or  green,  con- 
si.sti[ig  of  prismatic  crystals,  the  number  of  whose 
sides  iti  unci-rtain.  The  llngiish  miners  call  it 
cockle;  tlie  German  schoerl.  It  abounds  in  gi- 
gantic massifs  in  every  jKirt  of  Europe,  and  is  now 
re^^arded  by  n]iner<ilo<rists  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  species  of  trap  rocks.  Basaltcs  was 
originally  found  in  columns  in  F.tliiopia,  and 
fraspnents  of  it  in  the  river  Tmolus,  and  some 
other  places.  We  now  have  it  frequently  both  in 
columns  and  small  pieces,  in  Spain,  Uussta,  Po- 
land, near  Drtisden,  and  in  SilL-sia ;  but  the  most 
ma^ificent  ran;;es  of  basaltic  columns  in  the 
worlil  are  those  called  the  Giaut's  Causeway,  in 
Ireland:  and  nt;\t  to  them,  perhaps,  those  of 
Staffa,  one  of  the  western  isles  of  Scotland.  Great 
quantities  of  basalt  are  likewise  found  in  the 
nci<:l)l)aurhood  of  Mount  il'-tna  in  Sicily,  of 
llei;la  in  Iceland,  of  the  volcano  in  the  island  of 
Hourbon,  and  in  the  ci-dovant  province  of  Viva- 
rais  in  the  south  of  France.  It  is  found  there- 
fore in  the  neighbourhood  of  active  volcanoes, 
and  one  of  the  p^reat  questions  that  geolo^sts 
have  agitited  is,  whether  it  does  not  always  de- 
monstrate the  existence  of  some  extinguished 
volcano  in  its  vicinity. 

The  rocks  of  the  Cyclops,  in  the  neiijhbour- 
liood  of  JlLtn-A,  exhibit  very  magnificent  basaltic 
pillars.  One  is  an  island  composed  of  lava,  on  a 
l);ise  of  basalt,  of  no  uncommon  nature ;  above 
^vhich  there  is  a  crust  of  poxzolana,  combined 
wit!i  a  certitin  white  calcareous  matter,  hard  and 
lompact ;  and  which,  as  it  is  composed  by  the 
action  of  the  air,  appears  like  a  piece  of  knot^ 
jvirous  wood.  Tliat  rock,  at  some  former  period, 
becume  so  liard  as  to  split ;  and  the  clefts  were 
then  filled  up  with  a  very  hard  and  porous  mat- 
ter like  scoriiu.  This  matter  aftcrwarils  acquirinf^ 
new  hardness,  also  splits,  leaving  large  interstices, 
which  in  their  turn  have  been  filled  up  with  a 
s]>ecies  of  compound  yellow  matter.  The  island 
wa5  formerly  inhabited;  and  there  remains  a 
flitiht  of  ^to|)s  leading  from  the  shore  to  the  ruins 
of  some  huuse.s,  which  appear  to  have  been  hewn 
in  the  roek.  These  basaltic  columns,  at  first 
view,  seem  to  resemble  those  of  the  Giant's 
Caus«^wuy,  and  others  commonly  met  with  :  But 
on  a  nearer  inspection,  we  find  thi*  difl'erence, 
f  hat  the  former  are  assembled  in  groups  of  five  or 
six  about  one,  which  serves  as  their  common  cen- 
tre, and  are  of  various  sizc^s  and  forms ;  some 
^<]uare,  others  hexa-^onul,  hcptagonal,  or  octigo- 
u;il.  It  sec-ms  also  ptvuliar  to  tliat  neighbour- 
hood, that  some  portions  of  the  Itasaltic  formation 
present  the  likeness  of  cannon  or  hollow  cylinders, 
>  -irying  in  tlivir   diameters  from  six   inches  to 


twenty  feet ;  but  tiiese  descriptions  not  being  » 
well  authenticated  as  some  wliieh  we  pos<)«#  r^ 
basaltes  nearer  home,  we  may  proceed  tu  r-mai, 
that  in  Ireland  the  basalt  forming  tlie  Gtint' 
Causeway  rises  far  up  the  country,  runs  iritatv 
sea,  crosses  at  the  bottom,  and  rises  again  on  At 
opposite  land.    The  immense  pillars  of  it  hart 
been  very  particularly  described  and  examint;! 
in  a  work  entitled  Letten  concerning  the  noRh- 
em  coast  of  the  county  of  Antrim ;  from  w'ali 
the  following  brief  particulan  are  extncttil:- 
'  1.  The  pillan  of  the  Causeway  ace  snail,  ut 
very  mucti  exceeding  one  foot  in  breadiii.  ir^i 
thirty  in  length ;  sharply  defined,  neat  in  ii.-.: 
articulation,  witli  concave  or  convex  termiiutiut.) 
to  each  point.    (Basaltes,  fig.  5.)    In  nuy  u; 
the  capes  and  hills  they  are  of  a  biger  ii% 
more  imperfect  and  irregular  in  their  fij^re  a.i 
articulation,  having  often  flat  termiuatioDS  totiieir 
points.  At  Fairhcnd  they  are  of  a  gipuitic  oiu- 
nitude,  sometimes  exceeding  five  feet  in  bn^aJiii, 
and  100  in  length;  often  apparently  destituttut 
joints  altogether.    Throngn  many  parts  of  t'>c 
country  this  species  of  stone  is  entirely  rude  nA 
unformed,  separating  in  loose  blodu;  ia^bKit 
state  it  resembles  the  stone  known  in  Sweden  it 
the  name  of  trappe.     3.   The  pUlan  of  tlii 
Giant's  Causeway  stood  on  the  level  of  dw  beich. 
whence  they  may  be  traced  throu^  all  de- 
grees of  elevation  to  the  summit  of  tbe  hiclM 
grounds  in  the  neighbourhood.  3.  At  dieCaiB>^ 
way,  and  in  most  other  places  they  sttod  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon.  In  some  ofthecapOi 
and  particularly  near  Ushet  harbour,  m  the  isuoJT 
Baghery,  they  lie  in  an  oblique  positioB.   Al 
Doon  Point,  in  the  same  island,  and  along  iIm 
Balintoy  shore,  tliey  form  a  varietf  of  regulir 
curves.    4.  The  stone  is  black,  dose,  and  uni- 
form ;  the  varieties  of  color  are  Uae,  red  Ii>\ 
and  gray ;  and  of  all  kind:i  of  grain,  from  cxtrenK 
fineness  to  the  coarse  granulated  appearance  ni  t 
stone  which  resembles  imperfect  granite,  aboaaJ- 
ing  in  crystals  of  schorl,  chiefly  black,  tliou:^ 
sometimes  of  various  colors.  5.  Though  the  stMi^ 
of  the  Giant's  Causeway  be  in  genend  compi.' 
and  homogeneous,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that'll: 
uppf  r  joint  of  each  pillar,  where  it  can  be  amv- 
Liined   with    any   certainty,   is   always  rud-i« 
formed  and   cellular.    The  noss  pillars  Jl!>^\ 
in  the  capes  and  mountains,  frequently  abou^i 
in  these  air-holes  through  all  their  parts,  vniA\ 
sometimes  conUiin  fine  clay,  and  other  aj>|u- 
rcntly  foreign  bodies:    and   the  irregular  !.>.*- 
altes  beginning  where  the  pillars  cease,  or  Iy.:i: 
over    diem,   is    in    general    extremely  hoor)- 
combed ;    containing    in    its  cells    crj-stala 
zeolite,  little  morsels  of  fine  brown  clay,  sc-r.i:- 
times  very  pure  steatite,  and  in  a  few  instisir^. 
bits  of  agate.' 

In  Staffa,  one  of  the  western  isles  of  Scnlj.:. 
the  whole  end  of  the  island   is  supponi-d  ';; 
ranges  of  pillars,  mostly  about  fifty  feit  l< :':. 
standing  in  natural  colonnades,  according;  .i< :  • 
bays  and  points  of  land  have  formed  thein»ci>.-. 
upon  a  firm  b:\sis  of  solid  unformed  rock.  A'  ■ 
these,  the  stratum,  which  re.nches  to  the  *i . 
surface  of  the  island,  v.iries  in  thiLkntv^,  sn 
island  itself  is  formt^l  into  bills  or  i  jilrts  ■ 
hill,  which  hangs  ovei  the  'lalUys  l<«. !«,•%«,  >  '  - 
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;  an  ample  pedimeitLi  Some  of  these,  above 
xy  feet  in  thickness  from  the  base  to  the  point, 
;  formed  by  the  sloping  of  the  hill  ou  each  side, 
nost  into  the  shape  of  those  used  in  architec- 
'¥.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  observed  that  the  bend- 
;  pillars  of  Staffii  difibr  ctmsiderably  from  those 
tlie  Giant's  jDauseway.  In  Staffin  they  lie 
«rn  on  their  sides,  eaoi  forming  the  segment 
a  circle;  and  in  one  place  a  small  mass  of 
m  very  much  resembles  the  ribs  of  a  ship. 
oat  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  which  he  saw, 
along  the  &ce  of  a  high  cliff,  bent  strangely 
he  middle,  as  if  unable  at  their  first  form- 
>n,  while  in  a  soft  state,  to  support  the  mass 
ncumbent  earth. 

jir  William  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  in  1779 
picked  up  some  fragments  of  laii^  and  rega- 
crystals  of  close-grained  lava  or  basalt,  in  the 
^bourhood  of  Vesuvius,  the  diameter  of 
ich ,  when  the  prisms  were  complete,  might  have 
n  eight  or  nine  inches.  lie  observes,  that 
(uvius  docs  not  exhibit  any  lavas  regularly 
stallised,  and  forming  what  are  called  Giants' 
jsoways,  except  a  lava  that  ran  into  the  sea, 
X  Torre  del  Greco,  in  1631,  which  has  a  small 
^rce  of  such  an  appearance.  As  the  fragments 
basalies  wiiich  tie  found  on  this  mountain, 
vever,  had  been  evidently  thrown  out  of  the 
tcr  in  tlieir  projMr  form,  he  puts  the  question, 
lay  not  lavas  be  more  ready  to  crystallise 
Lhin  the  bowels  of  a  volcano  than  after  their 
lission?  And  may  not  many  of  the  Giants' 
luseways  already  discovered  be  the  nuclei  of 
Icauic  mountains,  whose  lighter  and  less  solid 
.rts  may  have  been  worn  away  by  the  hand  of 
ne  ?  Mr.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond  gives  an  exam- 
tf  of  basalt  columiu  placed  deep  within  the 
ater  of  an  unextinguished  volcano.' 
We  suppose  this  wTiter  to  allude  to  the  moun* 
in  of  Aisa,  called  Ija  Coupe,  or  the  Col  d'Aisa, 
tuated  near  the  village  Entrague,  in  the  \'iva- 
i-v  This  village,  according  fto  St.  Fond,  is 
"iced  on  a  kind  of  platform  of  volcanic  matter 
X've  the  torrent  of  the  Volant,  which  has  here 
'Cavated  a  bed  of  great  depth  and  width,  bor- 
•rtd  on  the  right  and  left  by  grand  ranges  of 
uultic  columns.  In  the  midst  of  a  prodigious 
nipart  of  these  columns,  at  different  levels,  may 
'  seen  a  current  of  lava  descending  from  a 
■ghbouring  mountain,  and  joining  the  columns 
it  l)order  the  riTer.  Here  we  see,  in  the  most 
ef}uivocal  and  convincing  manner,  that  the 
''a,  under  the  form  of  hard  and  compact  basalt, 

*  flowed  at  several  times  from  tlie  mountain, 
^  has  formed  the  great  causeways  at  different 
gilts,  to  which  the  lava  is  still  united  and  ad- 
'^nz.     Wc  may  follow  the  current  of  basalt  up 

'Icclivity  of  the  mountain,  which  has  a  conical 
■'It  and  a  gnat  elevation,  and  is  entirely  vol- 
>>c  from  the  base  to  the  summit.  According 
^t.  Fund,  it  is  the  most  remarkable  and  best 
^ractensed  crater  in  all  the  Vivarais. 
Alt  the  base  of  the  conical  mountain  I  a  Coupe 
Covered  by  porous  and  cellular  lava  in  detached 
'-Ijular  manses,  heaped  on  eacli  other,  so  as  to 
*vc  no  <loul>t  that  tney  luive  been  cjecte«l  in  a 
luid  state  by  one  or  more  formidable  eruntiotu, 
)(1  h;iTe  taken  tlieir  forms  as  they  fell  at  tiic  foot 

•  tlie  cone.   Gn  reaching  tlie  summit  or  edge  of 


the  ctater,  we  may  see  the  whole  mountain,  which 
forms  a  regular  cone  resembling  that  of  Vesuvius. 
The  edges  of  the  crater  are  steep,  and  formed  in 
the  shape  of  a  tnimel ;  the  greatest  diameter  be- 
ing from  140  to  l&O  toises,  and  the  depth  about 
600  feet.  The  lavas  are  colored,  and  converted 
into  a  kind  of  puzzolani,  and  mixed  with  great 
masses  of  black  and  sharp  scoriae,  which  nudces 
the  descent  difficult.  At  the  bottom  of  this  in- 
vetted  cone  is  a  magnificent  plantation  of  chest- 
nut-trees, which  have  flourished  astonishingly  in 
this  ancient  mouth  of  a  volcano,  having  no  other 
soil  than  the  dry  and  friable  puzzolani.  It  may 
be  noticed,  that  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  was  lined 
with  lofty  trees  at  the  period  of  its  eruption  in 
1631.  At  the  bottom  of  tlie  crater,  in  La  Coupe, 
we  may  observe  a  breach  or  opening  on  the  side 
facing  the  houses  of  the  Col  d'Aisa;  Uiere  is  a 
general  inclination  to  this  opening,  which  has 
served  to  give  a  pass^e  to  the  lava.  When  we 
are  arrived  at  the  opening  we  may  observe  a 
stream  of  lava  coming  from  the  interior,  and 
taking  its  course  down  the  mountain,  it  descends 
in  a  waving  direction  amidst  the  porous  lavas. 
This  current  is  a  true  black  basalt,  compact  and 
similar  to  that  of  the  columns ;  in  certain  parts 
its  surface  appears  blistered,  and  in  otfier  phcts 
it  becomes  porous.  Following  the  current  of  lava, 
after  it  has  crossed  the  path,  which  is  at  die  foot 
of  the  mountain,  we  may  trace  its  course  to  the 
bed  of  a  torrent  not  far  from  the  high  road.  There 
may  be  seen,  says  St.  Fond,  a  spectacle  most 
gratifyine  to  the  geologist ;  for  the  lava  whilst 
still  on  tbe  descent,  and  before  it  had  reached  the 
level  ground,  has  effected  a  prismatic  form ;  and 
the  lava  at  the  bottom  has  formed  a  beautiful 
colonnade. 

There  is  a  similar  conical  mountain  in  the  Viva- 
rais, with  a  distinct  and  much  larger  crater, 
called  La  Coupe  de  Jaujeac.  The  river  Vignon 
flows  at  the  foot  of  it.  On  its  banks  are  immense 
ranges  of  basaltic  columns,  the  most  elevated  of 
any  in  the  Vivarais.  They  enclose  the  borders  of 
the  river  on  each  side  for  more  than  a  le^ie. 
Some  of  the  prisms  rise  in  one  shaft  to  the  height 
of  fifty  feet;  in  other  parts,  the  articulated  columns 
form  a  kind  of  regular  causeway.  In  some  places 
the  columns  are  bent,  and  above-we  see  immense 
ramparts  of  basalt,  of  more  than  140  feet  in 
height,  in  se\'eral  ranges,  spreading  out  like  a 
fan,  and  diverging  in  every  direction.  On  the 
lefk,  the  current  of  basalt  covers  several  little  hills 
of  granite,  and  is  moulded  upon  them.  In  some 
parts  the  compact  lava  forms  one  solid  mass ;  in 
other  places  it  is  arranged  in  great  beds.  Nothing 
can  be  more  grand  and  varied,  says  St.  Fond, 
than^thecourseof  the  river  Vignon  to  the  Ardeche, 
where  the  great  current  of  lava  joins  the  streams 
that  liave  flowed  from  the  volcanoes  of  Thueyts 
and  Ncvrac. — Faujat  St.  Fond  tur  Us  VoUans 
cteitUi  au  Vivarait  et  du  Vclay. 

Having  noticed  the  principal  localities  or 
basalt,  we  may  now  observe  that  the  structure  or 
form  in  which  it  appears,  presents  one  of  its  most 
striking  peculiarities.  Thin  would  seem  to  lie 
essentially  the  same  in  the  various  and  immense 
stores  of  it  yet  discovered ;  so  that  the  accurate 
description  of  one  basaltic  deposit  miirht  sen'C, 
as  &r  as  any  purposes  of  scicnrc  arc  concerned, 
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fur  lliat  of  any  other.  Mr.  Hamilton,  (or  instance, 
ttie  author  of  the  Letters  on  Antrim,  dfescribes 
the  Giant's  Causeway  in  language  which  might 
at  once  be  applied  to  the  picturesque  piUara  of 
Staifa;  teltine^  us  that  the  pillars  of  the  former, 
varying  in  their  length  and  thickness  from  30 
feet  to  100,  and  from  one  foot  to  five  respectively, 
rise  from  the  level  of  the  beach,  and  ascend 
gradually  into  the  prreatest  elevations  of  the 
neighbouring  hills.  These  colonnades,  we  are 
also  informed,  are  generally  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon,  and  particularly  at  the  causeway  itself; 
but  it  is  added  that,  in  the  vicinity,  they  are  not 
unfrequently  observed  lying  in  an  oblique  posi- 
tion, and  assuming  a  great  variety  of  re;jular 
curves.  The  same  facts  are  recorded  in  reference 
to  the  hmed  rocks  of  the  Cyclops.  The  columns 
there,  as  at  StafTa  and  Antnm,  are  of  various 
sizes  and  forms,  as  wc  have  indeed  already 
noticed;  some  being  four-sided,  others  hexagonal, 
heptagonal,  octagonal,  and  even  nioe-sided; 
which  last  is  Uie  rarest  form  which  basalt  ever 
assumes.  The  position,  too,  is  equally  various ; 
some  slandini^'  erect,  whilst  others  are  laid  on 
their  side<i,  piled  nhove  one  another  like  sacks  of 
com  in  a  granary.  The  jointed  columns  too  are 
of  ever-varying  lengths  and  joints ;  some  a  few 
inches,  others  many  feet  long,  found  occasionally 
bent,  but  generally  nicely  fitted  up,  as  by  the 
hand.t  of  a  most  skilful  mechanic. 

Kirwan  is  also  of  opinion,  tliat  the  bualtes 
owe  their  origin  both  to  fire  and  water;  tbey 
seem  to  have  been  at  first  a  lava,  he  observes  ; 
but  this,  while  immersed  in  it  water,  was  «o  dif- 
fused or  dissolved  in  it  with  the  aixistance  of  heat, 
as  to  crystallise  when  cold,  or  coalesce  into  regu- 
lar form:;.  That  basaltt-s  is  not  the  etfect  of  mere 
fusion,  he  concludes  from  comparing  its  form 
with  its  texture.  Its  form,  if  produced  by  fusion, 
ought  to  be  the  •'ffect  of  having  flowed  very  thin  ; 
but  in  that  case  its  texture  should  be  glassy  : 
whereas  it  is  merely  earthy,  and  devoid  of  cavities, 
Hence,  we  may  understand  how  it  comes  to  pass 
tliat  lava  perfectly  vitrified,  and  even  water,  have 
been  found  enclosed  in  masises  of  basaltes. 

It  is  known,  in  confirmation  of  this  reasoning, 
(hat  when  lava  runs  into  the  sea,  it  does  in  most 
cases  actually  assume  the  basaltic  structure 
more  or  less  perfectly  :  and,  it  is  worthy  of  par- 
ticular obser^'ation,  that  uU  the  colunxuar  trap 
which  has  attracted  any  attention  on  account  of 
its  regularity  or  beauty,  is  either  altogether  insu- 
lar or  situated  near  tlie  ocean. 

As  to  its  formation  and  analysis  : — *  Ten  years 
ago,'  says  Mr.  Bergman,'  it  was  a  general  opi- 
nion, that  the  surface  of  the  earth,  together  witli 
tlie  mountains,  had  been  produced  by  moisture. 
It  is  true  that  some  declared  fire  to  be  the  original 
cause,  but  the  greater  number  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  Uiis  opinion.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  the 
opinion  that  subterraneous  fire  had  been  the 
principal  agent  gains  ground  daily  ;  and  every 
tiling  is  supposed  to  have  been  melted,  even  to 
the  granite.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  l)oth  the 
fire  and  water  have  contributed  tlieir  share  in 
this  operation ;  though  in  such  proportion  tiiat 
tlie  force  of  the  former  extends  raucli  farUit-r  thiin 
the  latter;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  i\w  has 
only  wo'ked  in  some  pails  of  the  surface  of  the 


earth.     It  cannot  be  doubted  that  thettl 
tome  connexion  betwixt  tlie  basaltic 
subterraneous  fire ;  as  they  are  found  w  \ 
■where  the  marks offire are  yet  visible;  andii^ 
are  even  found  mixed  with  lara^  tophus,  radoilkfr 
substances  produced  by  fire.    As  rar  asvtbon, 
nature  makes  use  of  three  methods  to  pioduct 
regular  forms  in  the  mineral  kingdom.    1.  Tin 
of  crystallisation  or  precipitation.     2.  The  cnc> 
ing  or  settling  of  the  external  surface  of  »  liquj 
mass  while  it  is  cooling:  and  3.  T>e  burstingef 
a  moist  substance  while  it  is  drying.    1.  llwiK 
method  is  the  most  common ;  but  to  all  tppH> 
ance,  nature  has  not  made  use  of  it  in  the  ptooc 
case.    Crystals  are  seldom  or  never  found  in  ny 
quantity  running  in  the  same  direction ;  but  (if» 
inclining  from  one  another,  or,  what  is  sttll  nun 
common,  placed  towards  one  another  in  dopof 
directions.    They  arc  also  generally  separtteil  i 
little  from  one  another  when  they  are  regular. 
The  nature  of  the  thing  requires  this,  becuisttk* 
several  particles  of  which  the  crystals  are  oa- 
posed   must  have  llie  liberty  of  obeying  Ail 
power   which  affects    their  coi>5titutioii.     TVi 
basaltic  oolumns  on  the  contrary,  wbot*  Im^ 
is  frequently  from  tliirty  to  forty  feet,  are  fibai 
parallel  to  one  another  in  considerable  nnmbcnt 
and  so  close  together  that  the  point  of  a  iiA 
can  hardly  be  introduced  between  them.    &• 
sides,  in  most  places,  each  pillar  is  dinded  aa 
several  parts  or  joints,  whicn  seem  to  be  pinrf 
on  one  another.     And  indeed  it  is  not  obcmb- 
mou  for  crystals  to  be  formed  one  above  iwhs 
in   different   layers,  while  the  aolvent  baitm 
visibly  diminished  at  different  times :  botltotlB 
upper  crystals  never  sit  so   exactly  npoe  OM 
another  a.s  to  produce  connected  prisms  <tf  tks 
same  length  or  depth  in  all  the  stnti  Ikko  l^ 
gether ;  but  eadi  stratum,  sepantdy^  Mkca,  V> 
duces  its  own  crystals.     PrecipilfeliMi,  botba 
the  wet  and  dry  way,  require*  that  the  pw^ 
should  be  free  enough  to  inange  themaentsist 
certain  order  ;  and  as  this  is  not  pnctioiUi  Jk* 
large  melted  mass,  no  crystal! iaatioos  appew,  t*' 
cepting  on  its  surfiice  or  in  its  caTitin. 

Bergman  found  that  the  coapoacntyxf 
various  specimens  of  Basaltes  wen,  at  aoMlii* 
52  parts  silex,  15  alumina^  8  carboottS  <d  En^ 
and  2^  iron. 

Several  modem  mineimki^iiti  hare  aaaljfi' 
basalt,  and  otlter  trap  rocks,  to  di«ooTer<b« 
affinity  with  one  another,  ami  in  tin-  Ian  nf 'cJ 
canos,  of  which  they  are 
only  varieties.    Indt^^d  the  I. 
given  of  tlie  ba.saltic  forniatiom  n 
to  put  the  question  w  nml.   TUp  »« 
obtiuned   by    Dr.  Kennedy,   are    ' 
tlie  Edinburgh  Phiiusophicol  Trai. 

The  basalt  from  Stafia  contiiBa  m  li^ 
Silex      .     , 
Argil      .     . 
Oxide  of  krvi' 
Lime      .     . 

Soda 

Muriatic  aciii      .     . 
Lou ...... 


B    A    S 

ihtliva  of  CwiUnea,   Mount  A'Atx.i,  contains 

MO|nrts, 

Silex      ...  51 

Argil  19 

Oxide  of  iron  145 

Lime 9-5 

Soda 4 

Mahatic  »ci<l  ...  1 

Lon 1 

too 

Wht  gneutonc  of  Salisbury  craig,  contains  in 

Sil«x       .     .  46 

Argil       .     .  lU 
Uxidc  of  iron             ..17 

Lime 8 

Soda 35 

Mttrialic  acid  .  1 

ixm 5-5 

10O 

Jkt  hira  of  Santa  VeoMe,  Mount  .fltna,  con- 

100  parta, 

SiUm  5075 

Aipl  17  5 

Oxide  of  iron  14-25 

Lime      .     .  10 

Soda 4 

Mnrtalic  acid  ....      1 
Loaa 2-95 


ALT. 


G0^ 


100 


store  of  Calton  hill,  at  Edinburtjh, 
100  putMy 
Silex      .... 

Ancii    ... 

Oxide  of  iron 
Lime     ... 


riatic  acid 


50 

18-50 

16-75 

3 

4 

1 

6-75 

100 


I  baaaltes,  known  bjr  the  name  of 

'  RsfT,  the  ferrilile  of  Kirwan,  of  the  ip€€i- 

ly  of2  748,  afforded  Dr.  Witherini?  47  5 

33-5  of  alumina,  and  20  of  iron,  at  a 

HeRTw.'  of  oxidation.     KUproth  pra, 

nalysis  of  the  patrnatic  basaltes  of  Ila- 

silex  44-5,  alufnioa  t6  75,  oxide  of  iron 

0-S,  nuignesta  2-25,  oxide  of  mangancM; 

2CiO,   water  2.     On    a   suhwqucnl 

nth  a  view  lo  deteoi  ihe  exislcuce  of 

ac»d,   he   found    alight    indicalioos    of 

wa«  in  au  •ixlrcmely  minute  propor- 

^  «h»  whole,  the  affinity  between  lava  and 

F  '''niMtions  ceeni  actafalished,  but  for 

^iiAtion  we  would  refer  the  rcii/ler  to 

itnrT>-^»ing  work  of  Dr.  M'Culloch,  on  tlie 

i»le» ;  I)f ,  boti^'s  I-jsai  Gcologinuc  cur 

t,  Necker  dr  SauiNure';  and  ihr  (jeologi- 

iy»  of  Meisrs.  Buckland,  Conybeare,  and 

TIC  IIoRMEMi  cNnr,    occur*   usually 

vix-xidtyi  tingle  rrj^laU,  which  somv- 

oo  the  maipietic  needle.    It  ia  imbcddtti 


in  basalt  or  wacke.  Color  velvel-bluck.  Lusiie 
viut'ous.  Scratclies  jjlaii*.  Sp.  i;r.  3-25.  Fu.^cj 
with  difFicully  into  a  black  gla.u.  It  consists  of  47 
silicj,  26  alumina,  8  lirne,  2  magnesia,  15  iron, 
aiid  0*5  water.  It  is  found  in  the  basil t  of 
Arthur's  Seat,  in  tJiat  of  FUeshire,  and  in  itie 
isles  of  Mull,  Carina,  Eif  g,  and  Sky.  It  is  found 
also  in  the  basaltic  and  Hoeu  trap  rocks  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Hungary,  France, 
and  Spain. 

BASAN.    SeeBASHAH. 

B/VSANITE,  in  mincialo^,  u  a  variety  of 
silicioua  slate,  commonly  known  under  the  name 
of  touchstone,  and  has  been  uwd  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times,  to  determine  the  nunly  of 
gold  and  Rjlver  by  the  color  of  the  streak  which 
thosf"  nicUils  leave  when  rubbed  on  it.  Tlie  per- 
manency or  otherwise  of  the  streak,  under  the 
application  of  nitric  acid,  is  a  further  test  of  the 
purity  of  gold.  Other  atones  hare  been  occasion- 
ally applied  to  this  purpose.     See  Assay. 

BAS.VNWQW,  in  the  Celtic  mythology,  was 
tlie  son  of  Diocles,  the  king  of  the  Sicambnani. 
He  disappeared  suddenly,  after  having  rt'igned 
tliirty-six  yean,  was  supposed  to  have  ascended 
to  heaven,  and  was  honored  by  tlie  Germans  iui 
tlie  god  of  armies. 

BASAI^TSCIIIK,  a  considerable  town  of 
European  Turkey,  in  Romania.  It  is  wvH  built, 
and  has  clean  and  broad  streets.  It  is  situated 
on  the  river  Mantx. 

BASARUCO,  in  commerce,  a  small  base  coin 
in  the  East  Indies,  made  of  very  bod  tin.  Of  tliis 
coin  there  arc  two  sorts ;  the  base  sort  is  one- 
sixth  lower  in  value  than  the  good.  Three 
basamcos  are  equal  to  two  rees  of  Portugal. 

BAS-BKETON.  the  language  of  the  natives 
of  Bret^e,  or  Brittany. 

BASCANIA,  in  antiquity,  ridiculous  or  gro- 
tesque figures,  hungup  by  llie  ancient  smiths  be- 
fore their  furnaces,  as  charms  ugainst  envy. 

BAS-CHEVALIER.    See  DACiicijoa. 


BASE,v.  M.  Scad;.^ 

Ba'selc&s, 

Ba'selv, 

Ba'sfniss, 

Bascbokx, 

Basc-Stwiho. 


Derived  from  B<mic, 
lliat  upon  which  we  tread, 
stand,  or  go,  from  Dairv, 
'jUuvity,  to  |i;o.  Thtis  it 
means  ^'itb  renrd  to 
locality,  any  thing  low  ; 


the  lower  part  of  a  pedestil,  and  t!ic  foundation 
on  which  it  rests :  any  thing  spurious  or  mixed. 
It  is  metiiphorically  applied  to  sounds;  to  dis- 
positions of  the  mind ;  in  nrtions ;  to  ecnoril 
character.  Thus  it  signifies  whatever  is  loweretl, 
degraded,  disgraced,  shameful,  vile,  mean,  and 
worthless.  It  is,  however,  a  stronger  term  of 
reproach  than  those  employed  to  eiprrss  its 
meamng :  mean  and  vile,  especially,  convey  a 
very  inadequate  tense  of  it  Bate  marks  a  lii^h 
degree  of  moral  tur[iitudr;  vile  and  mean  de- 
note, in  ditferent  degrees,  the  want  nf  all  vaIur 
or  csie«>R> ;  what  is  \mae  excites  our  abhom-nce ; 
what  is  vile  provokes  diagust;  wli.it  is  mean 
awakens  contempt,  A  base  voice  or  sound,  u  a 
low  deep  voice  or  sound. 

Mrte  the  apAre  (roiB  tliy  foot*  to  thn  ku«  of  ih«  liiir*. 

CltMifrf,      AttrvtaHt. 

Atul  t  will  jrct  bn  »on  viIk  tU*n  tlii«,  ahU  will  br 

hmm  m  miun  own  *ij(hl.  2  Sww. 


Id. 


Id. 


Id. 


Id. 


Id. 


\l\>^Vi  »ViH  ^K  Afurioiw  wort  i»  r»5«'d, 
I.ikQ  untliviiloJ  tuick,  rntini  antl  one ; 

TbtHi^U  tofi,  y«t  lattini;,  wtltt  jukt  t>aUbce  (K»is'ii ; 
Duui^iuteU  with  due  pro|vortian. 

P.  Ftfttthtf.     PutfU  I4aitd. 
lofirad  of  music,  and  hasc  flaltrring  tongue*. 

Which  wkit  to  Qntt  salute  my  lurd'*  uprise  ; 
The  rhpcrfut  lark  'wakcs  biA  wiib  e&rly  lOQg. 

And  birtlf*  «wert  whistling  nnttis  unlock  his  ryct,  /</. 
By  him  A.adicou  pac'd  of  middle  age. 

Hi*  Diinil  BA  far  from  rashnew,  as  from  fears  ; 
llaling  bate  thoughts,  as  much  as  dcsperalir  ragc< 

Thr.  world's  loud  thuuderiog*  he  u&sliokcn  hoars, 
T.'or  irill  he  df-ath  or  life,  of  »erk  or  fljr ; 

Rr&dy  for  botli — He  is  a*  cowardly 
Wlio  lungrr  fears  to  live,  a*  he  who  fears  lo  die.     Id. 

Wlai  if  it  tempt  tliec  tow'rd  the  flnod,  my  lord  ? 
■tr  In  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff. 
That  beetles  o'er  his  hose  Into  the  sea?       S^aksptutre. 
If  that  re>>cllion 

Came,  like  itself,  id  (ua;  and  abject  ruuU, 

You,  reverend  father,  and  these  noble  lords. 

Had  ooi  been  here. 

It  vuald  Out  cUu  be,  I  should  prove  so  bojir 

To  sue  and  be  denied  »urh  common  j!tntce. 
Why,  bastard  ?  wherefore  ftow  ' 

When  my  dimensions  are  as  well  roropact 

A»  honest  madam's  issue. 

The  kin;;  is  not  himself,  but  biuetjf  ted 

Dy  JlalterfM. 

Why  brand  tli*y  UJ 

With  Ikuc  *  with  bjJtnusH .'  bastardy  ? 

I  have  sounded  the  very  ftose-striuf;  of  mortality. 

Id.     Ht*wy  IVth. 

Men  of  weak  abilities  in  great  place,  are  like  liitle 
atatuea  set  on  gre&l  haMe$,  made  the  less  by  ilieir  ad- 
vancement. RaeoH. 

Insurrections  of  hate  people  am  commonly  more  fti. 
rioui  in  their  lieginnlnfis.  Id. 

In  pipes,  the  lower  the  note  hole*  be,  and  the  fur- 
ihci  from  the  m^uth  of  the  pipe,  the  more  hue  Hound 
they  yirld.  Id. 

Tltm  just  and  mCMorcd  proportion  of  the  air  pcr> 
nissed  lowardii  liie  Juwiiisi  or  treblcncss  of  tones,  is 
on«  of  the  greUMt  MCicu  in  the  contemplation  of 
sounds.  Id, 

This  young  lord  lost  his  life  with  his  father  in  Iho 
field,  and  with  them  a  bait  son.  Camden's  Rem. 

A.  lieutenant  Aotefy  gave  it  up,  as  soon  as  Eesex  in 
his  pnssage  demanded  it.  ChmdM. 

U  fortune  hath  envye<l  mc  wealth,  thievce  have 
robbed  me,  my  father  hare  not  left  mc  such  revenuats 
■•  others  have,  that  I  am  a  younger  bnxhir  buttljf 
born,  of  mean  parentage,  a  dirt-daaber's  kou,  am  1 
Ihercforo  to  be  blamed  ?  an  eagle,  a  bull,  a  lion,  is 
not  rrjected  for  his  poverty ,  and  why  should  a  ni:Mi  7 
Tm  fortune's  fault;  not  mine.  Altai.  MeUncJtolif. 

Swinish  gluttony 

Ne'er  looks  to  heaven  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast. 

But  with  besotted  iate  ingratitude 

Crams  and  blasphemes  bis  feeder.    Jlfifron's  Commt. 

Phalastua  was  all  in  white,  having  his  bate*  and 
caparison  embroided.      Sr<Wy. 

Since  the  pcrffction*  art*  such  in  the  party  I  love, 
a«  the  feeling  of  them  cannot  coma  unto  any  unnoble 
Iwart  ;  shall  iliat  bean,  lifted  up  to  such  a  height,  be 
counted  base.  Id, 

We  hold,  that  seeing  lJ\ere  b  not  any  man  of  the 
Church  of  England  but  the  laine  man  is  al»o  a  mem- 
l»rr  t>f  the  commun wealth,  nor  any  member  of  the 
rnninmnwenUh  which  it  not  olio  of  the  Church  cf 
l!nf  land  ;  therefure,  as  in  a  figure  trialii;lc,  the  ba3* 
d  lilt  dilfir  from  the  stdci  tlimtuf,  and  yet  one  and 
Utu  aislf-Siune  line  u  butb  s  Itata  and  also  a  side ',  a 


ir    -VTHf  , 


side  simply  ;  n  hate  it  it  Chance  U»  h«  A*  boQOTi 
underlie  thn  r\-sl  :  so.  albeit,  propcftie*  nad  Mrfmil 
one  do  cause  the  name  of  a  raaunoawealt^  ^pilJiin 
and  fuucLiuns  of  oniAhrr  sort,  the  name  of  tbt  dWR& 
to  be  given  lo  a  multitude,  yet  uoe  and  the  itlf'«a*i 
multitude  may  in  such  sort  bo  both. 

Hoohtr.    £mIk.  FA 
Which  when  the  cruel  AmasoB  perveiv'd 

She  V^t>  to  siortue,  and  r&ge,  and  rend  hcrpll 
For  very  fell  despighl,  which  she  concciv'd 

To  be  so  scorned  of  a  hate-bora  thrall. 
Whose  life  did  lie  in  her  hast  ryotidt'  fall  t^mt 
Such  is  the  power  of  thai  sweet  paasK 
That  it  all  sordid  battmut  duih  csp 
The  silver-viundini;  initruments  did  meet 

With  the  tkue  nuirmur  of  th«  water's  fall} 
The  water's  fall,  with  diffmrnca  discreet. 

Now  soft,  nnw  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call^ 
The  centlo  warbling  wind  low  answcivd  to  all. 

If  the  lords  and  cht'-f  men  degenerate,  «b»  i 
be  hoped  of  tho  pritsants  and  fujer  people. 

Id.     On  Ifiitd' 
Ob !  she  is  llie  pride  and  glory  of  the  weHd  ^ 
Without  her  all  the  rest  is  wortbU-M  • 
Life  a  tmt  slavery ;  empire  but  a  mo 
And  love,  tbc  soul  of  all.  a  bitter  cur 

Roehnter'*  Va 
Nor  shall  it  e'rr  be  said  that  wii^ht. 
With  gauntlet  blue  and  ftaaci  while. 
And  round  blunt  truncheon  by  bis  side. 
So  great  a  mun  at  arms  defy'd. 

lie,  whose  mitul 
Is  virtuous,   i«  alone  of  noble  kind  j 
TkoUf^h  poor  in  fortune,  of  Celestial  rsrn 
And  he  coumiits  the  crime  who  calls  luia  bm. 

thjin. 

At  thy  well-sharpcn'd  tbtunb,  from  share  to  al". 

The  Trebles  si|ueak  for  fear,  the  kuc*  roar. 

Your  soul's  above  the  batnurm  of  diataML, 

Nothing  but  lovo  could  make  you  «n  ugwl. 

Wo  alleged    the   fraudulent   obtainnm   his 

the  battnau  of  his  metal,  and  the   prodit^oa* 

bo  coined.  ft*Jp> 

When  a  man's  folly  must  be  spread  opA  beisit  lis 

angrlf,  and  all  his  Itaaentu  rip*  up  bvfor*  ibn*  jmt 

spirits,  this  will  be  a  dnnVde  hi.- II. 

It  is  Ku0  in  his  adversarire  tbuste  dwcU  «f(*t^ 
eiLccsses  of  a  piusion. 

At  the  first  grin  he  cast  awry  li« 
of  his  coanti-nanco ,  at  the  second  ht  1 
of  a  6asc-viol. 

A  guinea  is  pure  gold,  if  it  h«s  ikothutf  bat  ^i IS 
it,  without  any  alloy  or  btutr  metal.  W^k 

But  see  thy  6afr-4)om  child,  thy  bab«  af  sbaak 
Who,  left  by  ihce.  upon  our  parish  ram*.  A^ 

Those  wise   old   men,   those   ploddtsg  (raiiv  M* 
pedants. 
Forget  the  (ouno  of  youth  ;  their  rrookad 
To  bduniMS  verging  still,  furpits  to  tak» 
Into  tbeif  fuicspun  scheme*  the  gaaanoa  WaM. 
That  tbrouf h  the  cobweb  systaa  brnti^g  lap 
Their  labours  waste. 

Whrn  men  of  rank  sMrUke  all  id«aa  44 
ambition    wilhuat    a  disliuct  9t(;(<t,  aa4 
low  instruments  fur  low  cuds,  tiie  whoUi  i 
becomes  low  and  Ittti.  A^ 

Oh.  y«  stven  bills!  kw*h«a,  _ 

Ere  your  very  kisr  ha  shslea  l|"* 

Bast.    A   ganve  or  play;  lO  k«ep   a***! 

about  oti(^  sjhh  of  irround. 

The  Ant  dav  of  the  chsllaina  ac  Iw*.  m  tmam 
the  king  woo.  tfmmify  Mam,  ^Mi/im 
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arclutecture,  is  used  foi  any  bwly 
anutlier,  but  particularly  for  tlic 
)ut  of  a  column  and  pcilestal.  Tho 
I,  io  the  early  limes  of  arcliitetture,  used 
The  doric  columns  in  ihe  tem])le  of 
Athens  have  none,  but  stand  immedi- 
Uu!  floor  of  the  porch.  Columns 
^came  Io  be  supported  on  square  piecea 
"  s,  and  after  that  on  pedestals.  The 
iujnp»  of  whatsoever  order,  on  a  pe- 
lt pari  which  c»mcs  hetwi^en  the  top 
"  and  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  of  the 
rhen  there  is  no  pedestal,  it  is  the  p;irt 
•bottom  of  the  column  anri  the  plinth  : 
ive  included  the  plinth  as  a  part  of  the 
It  it  is  properly  the  piece  on  which  the 
uids,  as  tne  column  stands  upon  that. 
Btal  also  lias  il:i  base  as  well  as  the  co- 
the  pilaster.  The  ha.4e  of  cohiinns  ia 
formed  in  the  diftcrent  orders;  hut  in 
tis  composed  of  certain  spires  or  circles, 
fnce  in  early  times  called  llie  spire  of 
These  circles  were  in  this  case  su(>- 
jretent  tlte  folds  of  a  sn;ike  as  it  lies 
l»ut  they  are  properly  the  represen- 
jf  severjl  larger  and  smaller  rings  or  circles 
^itli  which  the  trunks  of  trees,  which 
K^icienl  columns,  were  Rurrouuded  to 
jKetr  burMtin-;;  these  were  rude  and  irre- 
mt  the  sculptor  who  imitated  them  in  stone 
|ft  way  to  make  them  elegant.  The  base 
b  in  ihie  different  orders  :  tliUS, 
PCoMi'osiTE.,  has  an  astra^l  less  than 
iiuhian. 

,  CimixTMiAii,  has  two  toruses,  two  sco- 
~,fiUeL 

)air,  has  an  astraQ;al  more  than  the 
fh  that  was  inuoduced  by  the  roo- 

)»ic,  has  a  lage  torus  over  two  slender 
j>arated    by  two  astragaU :  though   in 
E^sncieot  monuments  of  this  order  there 
bases  at  all;  witich  the  architects  are  at  a 
)unt  for, 

't;*CAN,  is  the  most  simple  of  all  others ; 
:of  a  single  torus  besides  the  plinth, 
clienusiry.     See  Basis. 
furtihcauoo,  the  exterior  side  of  the 
that  imaginary  tine  which  is  drawn 
inked  an^le  of  a  bastion  to  tli«  angle 
Jt. 
kin   pfonctrjr,  the  lowest  side  of  tlie 
'  of  a  liKure. 
I  or  A  tViMc  SecTiox,  a  right  line  in  tlie 
»ia  and  parabola«  arising  from  the  com- 
icnection  of  tlw  secant  plane  and  the  ba»e 

IP  A  Ucci  AXCLtt>  TaiANOiT.,  thc  side 
be  right  anglei  i.e.  the  hypothenuse. 

A  SoLin  i-iGL'RK,  thc  lowest  side,  or 
iich  it  stands. 

A  TauKotF,  any  side  thereof  w  occa- 

called ;   though  pro[)«rly   it  is  the 

e,  or  that  which  lies  parallel  to   the 

M ,  the  least  sort  of  ordnance, 
'^e  bore  is    JJ  imh,  we.ktht 
L'lr  4  feet,  load  .'>  pounds,  shot 
I  woi):hi,  and  diameter  )  luch. 


BAsr.  CorRT,  in  law,  sometimes  Minifies  any 
court  not  of  record. — Such,  is  the  Court-baron. 

Base  Fjtates  are  such  as  base  tenants  have 
in  their  lands. 

Aase  Fr.E,  a  tenure  in  fee  at  the  will  of  the 
lord,  as  distinguished  from  soccage,  or  free 
tenure;  hut,  according  to  I^rd  Coke,  a  Imse 
fee  is  what  may  be  defeated  by  limitation,  or  on 
entry,  Sec. 

Base  Temihe  (bawa  tenura),  holding  by  vil- 
lenat,'^e,  or  other  customary  service;  as  distin- 
puished  from  the  higher  tenures  in  capite,  or  by 
military  service. 

H.ISC,  in  music,  see  Ba»s. 

Base,  in  Iri^nomctry.     See  Alterw  Base. 

Base  Kmchts,  the  inferior  order  of  knights, 
as  distinguished  from  barons  and  bannerets,  who 
were  the  chief  or  superior  knights. 

HASP"  LI  .A,  climbing  nightshade,  from  Malabar. 
A  genius  of  the  trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  class  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  twelfth  onler, 
holuracetp.  Thc  calyx  is  wanting ;  the  corolla 
is  seven-cleft,  with  the  two  opposite  divisions 
broader  and  at  last  berried,  there  is  one  seeii. 
1 .  H.  alhn,  with  oval,  waved,  flaccid  leaves,  and 
small  Howersaiid  fruit.  These  plai)L<i  will  climb 
to  a  considerable  height,  and  send  forth  a  great 
number  of  branches;  so  they  should  be  traine<l  upttf 
a  trellis,  or  fastened  to  tlie  back  of  the  stove ; 
otherwise  they  will  twist  themselves  about  what- 
ever plants  stand  near  them,  which  will  make  a 
very  disagreeable  appearance.  2.  B.  rubra, 
with  red  leaves  and  simple  footstalks,  has  thick, 
strong,  succulent  stalks,  and  leaves  which  are  of 
a  deep  purple  color. — ^This  plant  will  climb  to 
tlie  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  provided  it  ia 
kept  in  a  stove ;  but  in  the  open  air  it  will  not 
grow  50  large  in  this  country  ;  nor  will  tlie  seed 
come  to  jjerfection  unless  in  very  warm  seasons. 
The  dowcts  of  this  plant  have  no  great  lieauiy, 
but  it  is  cultivated  on  account  of  die  odd  appear- 
ance of  its  stalks  and  leaves,  and  the  Howers  of 
a  whitish  green  color  tipped  with  purple. 

BASKLLl  or  Basels,  in  our  old  historians, 
a  species  of  coin  abolished  by  King  Henry  11. 
A.D.  1158. 

BASKMENTS,  in  architecture.  See  Aacai- 
TECTiRE,  Index. 

BASE  Kino  of  a  cannon,  is  the  great  ring  next 
behind  the  touch-hole. 

Basi:  Rocket,  in  botany.    See  Rksera. 

BAli- EN-BASSET,  or  Basset,  a  market  town 
in  die  department  of  the  L  pper  Loire,  France, 
arrondissement  of  Issengeaux.  Ii  is  the  he.id  of 
a  canton  and  has  500U  inhabitants.  Here  are 
manufactures  of  blond  lace,  lub^cco-pipes,  and 
earthenware,  it  is  three  miles  north-west  of 
Monistrol,  and  twenty  north-*>tist  of  Le  Puy. 

BA'SENET,  Fr.  bauinrt ;  Old  Eng.  Uuuyt ; 
a  little  howl,  a  small  Uisin;  a  part  of  military 
etjmpftge.,  a  kind  of  helmet  or  head-piece,  worn 
oriKinally  by  the  French  men  ui  arms. 

Not«rith«tan4liti<  Ai  the  Ia«i  the  Vin^  luAd*  bun  put 
OB  hit  boMmrt,  «nd  Uien  tuvk  a  aard  with  t>oth  bi« 
baadi.  and  (tnm^ly  «ilb  a  (ood  will  itrake  him  oa 
tho  nt^f,  aitd  lite  %amo  dmy  hce  ia»<t«  three  other 
ciUMsna  kai(jbU  for  hk  tsk*  in  tb«  MVa  pUra. 

ftM,  Aba.  1381.  R.  2 
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BAS 


BASH,  V.  n. 
Bash'ful,  <u//. 
Basb'folly,  adv. 
Bx^tt'HtUT,  n.  t- 
BashVul^ess,  n. 


I 


Therefpre  he  wonU  her  doe  »way  »ll  ilrevJ ; 
ind  llml  of  hin>  (hce  mate  ostMr'd  stand. 
He  Htm  to  her  hi«  batenti,  m  a  faithful  band. 

S/xmer.  Faerie  Queme. 
Sec  To  Abasu.  This 
word,  With  all  lliose  of 
.  itiesamc  nee.  Dr.  Jolin- 
iiwjnsays,  are  ofiin'?er- 
*.  J  tain  etymolopy.  Skiuiier 
imagines  lliem  derived  from  base  or  rnKmn ;  Min- 
slieu  from  vcrbaescn,  Dut.,  to  strike  with  asto- 
nishment; Junius  from  fiatnsy  winch  he  fimls  in 
Hesychius  to  sigiiifj'  shamt.  The  conjecture  of 
Minsheu  seems  most  probable.  It  is  sometimes 
used  as  synonymous  witli  modest  and  modeaty ; 
but  not  with  a  nice  regard  to  accuracy.  Modett 
signifies  letlini;  measure  to  ones  estimate  of  one- 
self; but  baihful,A  lady  to  be  abashed.  Modesty 
is  a  habit  or  principle  of  the  mind ;  Ittuhfulnea 
IB  a  stale  of  feeling.  Modesty  is  at  all  tiiiiM  be- 
coming ;  hathfulncu  is  only  becoming  in  feiiialfes. 
Of  very  younur  persons,  in  the  presence  of  their 
saperiors.  Modesty  discorers  itself  in  the  al>- 
sence  of  cvury  ihin.^  assuming,  whether  in  look, 
word,  or  af:tion ;  btuhfulnist  betrays  itself  by  a 
downcast  look,  and  a  timid  air.  A  modest  de- 
portment is  always  commendable;  a  bashful 
temper  is  not  desirable. — Crubb. 

Are  yoo  not  a«hamcd,  ftouA  you  not  to  broach  tad 
tet  Abroad,  in  ibe  vie«  and  face  of  the  «-urld,  turh 
mockeriet  of  religion  ?  HuQatd'i  Lwiiu,  fol.  320. 

It  might  be  cither  for  the  lacke  of  leamyng  and 
good  bryngyng  up  ^(a  great  and  cammoa  fault  in 
great  princ«*  of  Germany),  or  eU  for  hit  boAful  na- 
ture in  youth,  which  prupertie  Xenophon  wittcif 
faynfRd  lo  be  in  Cyrua  at  lyke  ycarc*,  judpng  btuk- 
fiiimtu  in  youth,  to  b«  a  great  token  of  virtue  in  age. 
Atcham.  Report  and  DtKOurM. 
He  looked  with  an  almost  bagful  kind  of  modeaty, 
ai  if  he  feared  the  eyec  of  mui.  Siditeg, 

They  bathe  not  to  defile  the  wives  of  other  men. 

BaU  on  the  Reoelationt, 
Ab !  »ce  the  virgin  roie,  bnw  »wee(ly  ahcc 
Dnth  finit  peep  forth  with  ba*hfi»l  modeatce. 
That  faiior  Memes  the  leue  ye  «ce  her  may  \ 
Lo !  tee  toone  aftrr,  how  more  bold  and  free, 
tier  bared  botom  the  doth  broad  display ! 
Im  I  see  BOone  after,  how  the  fade*  and  falls  away. 

Speneer. 
Hit  countenance  was  bold,  and  bnAed  not 
For  Gnyon't  looks,   but  acomful  eye  glance  at  him 
shot.  li, 

I  never  tempted  her  with  word  loo  large  j 
Hot,  as  a  brother  lo  a  aister,  show'd 
Hathftd  sincerity  with  comely  love.  Skakmvt. 

Hence  bathfuk,  cnaniDg ! 
And  prompt  me  plain  and  fauly  innocence.  Id. 
Ansther.  thnragh  btukfi^tmi,  luapidon,  and  timo- 
lOttsneM,  will  not  be  seen  abnwd,  loves  darkness  as 
hfc,  and  cannot  endure  the  light,  or  to  ait  in  light- 
«ome  place*  ;  hi*  hat  still  in  his  eyes,  he  will  neither 
see,  nor  be  seen  by  his  good  will.  AniU.  Mel. 

Her  golden  hair,  her  silver  forehead  high, 
Hur  teeth  of  solid,  eyes  of  liquid  pearl  ; 
But  neck  and  breast  no  man  mighi  bare  descry. 
So  sweedy  modest  was  (his  huthfoi  girl. 

FUtcher't  Purple  Idami. 

There  uo  othen,  who  have  not  altogether  »o  much 

of  ibis  foolish   btuh/ulmtu,   and  who  ask  every  one'* 

opinion,  Drylm. 

Our  author  an&ioui  for  his  fame  to<nigbl. 

And  baskful  in  hit  first  attcmiK  lo  Wlile, 

Lies  cauLiuasIy  oWure,  ^JdfjMi. 


Mere  bailtfulnfu  without  mf^it  i*  awkwvdom  // 
Dimlitlr.u  there  ate  urn  of  %trat  psrti  il.ij  .< 
gnilly  nf  dnwnrii'hl  htuhfulm^m,  thsr  l>j  «  itnuTi  \, 
sitatiun  and  rcltidanrr  to  apPAk,  rnard<>t  ttiK  t»K 
and  mo*t  rlcgont  thaughbi.»hd  tender  the  nvMlirm 
coaceplions  flat  and  heavy.  Tafliv,  >ix.ilSt 

Our  orators,  with  the  most  fanlly  twfffliiw.  saw 
imprr»«i-d  rather  with  ao  awe  of  dhair  mdiMst  te 
with  a  just  respect  for  the  Imths  dnj  Ma  riM9 
deliver  ;  th<:y,  of  all  profeasioiia,  — nm  lh#  ofM  li^ 
ftU  who  have  the  greatest  riglU  lo  glory  in  thru  n* 
mission.  CoLUmuh.   £sMy  lit 

So  bright  the  tear  in  Ucautj's  «y«, 
I.OVR  half  regrcU  to  kias  it  dty. 
So  sweet  the  Iduah  of  >ai&/iifasss, 
Evtrn  pity  scarce  can  wiah  it  lesa.  JljfM 

BASIIAN,  or  Ba»ak,  a  kingdom  bcvomJJor- 
dati,  mentioned  in  Scripture.  By  Jo 
Kusebiiis,  and  Jerome,  it  is  called  "" 
the  Israelites  entered  the  l^nd  of 
whole  country  Iwyond  Jordan,  from  that" 
Moabites  or  Arabia,  as  fit  as  mount  H<Mn<« 
and  Lebanon,  was  dividi^l  into  two  kin^dnnti, 
viz.  those  of  the  Aroorites,  and  the  BashunkCn 
the  former  to  the  south,  und  tlie  latter  to  the  aun^ 
The  kingdom  of  tlie  Amoritt^  extended  6001  ikt 
nver  Arnon  and  the  c'"i"irv  nf  Mriih,  \cM 
river  Jabbok;  which,  rv  -romiti* 

east,  was  at  the  tame  t:  .  v  of  tir 

Ammonites,  as  appyeark  from  iN  umb.  xxi.  'ii.iiol 
Deut.  ii.  37.  and  iii.  16.  It  fell  to  the  lo(^^ 
Keubcaites  and  Gadites,  and  Bashau,  lo  tht  Inif 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  To  this  was  .iDnexed  a  put 
of  the  hilly  country  of  Oilead,  aixi  thij* 
of  Argob  ;  yet  so  that  Bashan  contuin 
the  principal  and  greatest  part :  but 
Babylonish  captivity  Basliun  was  stibdivtdvl, 
that  only  a  part  was  exiled  Bataii«a  or 
another  Tndionit IS,  a  third  Aunmitb  or  llni|^ 
and  some  part  Gaulonili* ;  but  to  MttletbiltaUl 
of  each  of  these  parts  is  now  imponibi*.  B^M 
was  a  country  famous  for  its  poatmo^  ad  faMll 
of  large  cutle. 

Bash  AN,  a  rootintain  in  th?  titort  ^^"f*^ 
which  seems  to  have  retained  its  ofiginal  aaar 
long  after  the  Israelites  were  in  powjtwiin  ' 
that  country  ;  at  least  is  often  meolMxiMl  will  • 
referenc«  to  its  original  inhabitant*,  who  ■Cfc 
idolaters  and  enemies  to  ln»tl,  lb  Ifcic  1 
bringing  back  from  Bashan,  stgniAaa  ih«i 
anre  from  bondage,  even  death.  BMkniil 
red  to  in  another  view :  the  country  ks  1 
fruitful,  and  is  therefore  U9«d  lO  nrpnaM* 
flou^lsll1n^  state. 

ItA.SllANlTK.S,  thf  people  of  Badiaft. 

BASIiAU  Ea.**  MoTAMf.lL,  a  pnaopat  ■■• 
among  tlie  Motuzalites.  who  varied  m  wmm  p*"* 
from  the  ^enerjl  ten>-u  of  tlie  atct^  tfla^ai 
man's  free  agency  to  a  gifat  lenntk,  •«••  H  'ti 
making  him  independent.  lIeasacrtHl,tlit(}iA 
IS  not  alw.iys  obli^rini  to  'do  that  wbkh  «  ttf^ 
for  that,  if  he  phj  '  \  raak* aA  wm 

true  believers.     A  •ughttlaiOil 

might  doom  an  iitiiiui  ut  trtcmai  puanluuMMW 
tiught  at  the  same  time,  ikat  ha  would  bovitf 

[\NS,  a  sect  of 
sm  <i  Uie  Molaxalitr*^  who  I 

teiRMs  ot  iia.<thar  Ebn  .Moianwv.    $«i  Imii 
BaMUiv,  I'aMHA.  or  i'A<  ua,  a  TaiklAI 
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r-TMir  of  b  pTtnruK-e,  city,  or  oUier  dulrict.     All 

tp}]*^  i»,  t»n   (III*  jiart  erf  die  gr.uiii  stjiifnior,  po- 

tomd  by  ft  hashiw,  vrlto  lixs  in  rc;tlity  but  link' 

wBfi  li**!  aeeras  princtpally  ii>  h«  meant  for 

t*-^— ^"••••■»»fig  t«  his  divan  of  beys,  and  to  the 

i  Several   military  ogiacs,  the  orders 

■Hrniofj  and  to  see  thai  they  be 

n1'  roper  officers.    When  a  bashaw 

I  the  graitd  seignior,  tiie  fines 

jbat  ii«  pud,  when  any  life  drop.^  upon   the 

piTsdT,  WtTTii:  to  him.     Originally  nil  the  lands  of 

}  i,'ed  to  the  grand  sei^ior;  and  he 

«  i  them  as  his  oxvn :  but  his  povrcr 

iDi;  now  lost,  they  all  go  to  the  next  heir ;  who 

however,  be  inTested  by  the  bashaw,  and 

iliJii  r  '         ■  ■!  to  compound  for  a  small  sum. 

bashaw  s  oftice  requires  him 

l«t»<f    Md  !H|iiing  means  to  cut  off  such  as 

loo  aspiring,  or  engaged  in  designs  that  may 

taf  way  prejudicial  to  the  I'ortc.     This  often 

~        Ijii  own  deposition ;  but  he  is  uncon- 

about  that,  as  his  person  is  always  sacred ; 

pwl  hi*  losing  his  post  is  only  a  step  to  higher 

|>nrfrno«ul.     Ua3haw.>i    include   beglerbc'gs,  and 

wuDltima  tanguchogs;  though  a  distinction  is 

tt«uitnics  made,  and  tlic  name  bsuhaw  is  appio- 

fimiad  Ui  Uie  middle  sort  or  such  as  have  two 

^t—fiaot  h<*rse~iaiU  carried  before  tliem.    Tliose 

,»l»  laiTf  tiic  honor  of  three  tails,  are  called 

Wfloht^ ;  and  those  who  have  only  one,  san- 

Tbe  appellation  of  bashaw   is  also 

■  Iw  wiy  of  courtesy,  at  Consuntinople,  to 

Ml  about  the  grand  seignior's  court,  the 

in  the  army,  and  almost  every  person  of 

fpoe.     A  bashaw  is  made  with  the  solem- 

w  carrying  a  flag  or  banner  before  him, 

yrith  music  and  songs  by  the  Miria- 

officer  whose  business  it  ii  to  invest  the 

Basliaw,  used  absolutely,  ilenotes  the 

tb<  others  of  that  denommation 

iahed  by  the  addition  of  the  pro- 

ciiy,  or  the  like,  which   they  have  the 

'  of ;  as  th«  b«sbaw  of  Egypt,  of  Pales- 

Ik.     The    bashaws    are    Oie    emperor's 

We  6nd  loud  complaints  among  the 

bo  roide  in  Turkey,  of  their  avarice 

As  they  buy  their  i^ovtrnmenU, 

ts  venal  vnth  them.     Wh^n  glutted 

»e»l«h,  ihc  unperur  frequently  makes  them 

of  a  boW'String,  and  becomes  heir  to 

fpoil.    Tber«  are  also  sub-bashaws,  or 

Mf^vcmoiv  under  dte  bashaws. 

Bamuw,  CafTAty,  u  the  title  of  the  Turkish 

badmtnkl. 

aASHEF.  Isiards,  five  isUuds  in  the  Chinese 
k  tad  two  islets,  almotf  wholly  rock,  visited 
Dttnpm  m  IMT,  and  so  named  from  an 
iotosicating  liquor  found  here,  made 
fe  ibc  t»nr*catic.  Tlie  principal  one  is 
ft  Islann,  being  about  twenty-two  miles 
amd  MS  broad.  Tlie  other  are  Monmouth, 
on*  Ckwts,  lod  Bashee  Proper.  The  soil  is 
>  Intd*  in  the  productions  of  these  seas :  in 
I  Ike  Sponinnis  formed  a  settlement  on  the 
htm  iaUadt,  in  order  to  procure  the  gold 
h  a  mid  to  he  washed  down  by  the  torrents. 
n«!li«r«  fithm-ate  it  into  wire  for  omamentt. 
I  \Tti,  the  daujhter  of  Ishmael,  one 
■ "«      It  upjiran  to  have  b«reu  also  a 
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name  of  Adah,  his  first  wife.  See  Gen.  xxri.  34. 
and  x»vi,  2. 

BASEDOW  (John  Bernard),  a  celebrated 
writer,  boni  at  Hamburgh,  m  1 723.  After  study- 
ing under  Ueimarus,  he  went  to  Leip<»ic;  and  in 
1753  was  chosen  professor  of  moral  philusophy 
and  tlie  belles  lettres  at  Soroe,  in  Denmark. 
But  having  divulged  some  opinions  in  religion 
differing  widely  from  F.utheranism,  he  was  re- 
moved from  this  situation ;  upon  which  he 
formed  a  plan  of  reformed  education,  and  raised 
considerable  sBms  of  money  for  perfecting  it 
His  plan,  however,  after  a  partial  trial,  proved 
unsuccessful ;  and  he  died  through  intemperance 
and  dissipation  in  17D0.  His  writings,  though 
full  of  dogmatical  assertions  and  fanciful  opinions, 
show  him  to  have  been  an  ingenious  man, 

BASHILO,  a  river  of  Abyssinia,  whicli  sepa- 
rates Ueganider  front  Amhan,  and  falls  into  tlie 
Bahr-el-Azergiie,  tlnrty  miles  south-east  of  Alata. 

BASHKIRS,  or  BAScuKfus,  a  people  of  Uie 
Russian  empire.  They  call  themselves  Bash- 
kourt;  and  derive  their  origin  partly  fnim  the 
Nogay-Tartars,  and  partly  from  the  Bolgariaus. 
Probably  they  are  Nogays,  whom  tlte  Bolgarea 
adopted  among  them  :  tlieir  country  at  least  is  a 
part  of  the  ancient  Bolgaria.  They  fonncrly 
roamed  about  the  southern  Siberia  under  the 
conduct  of  tlieir  own  princes :  but  to  avoid  the 
molestations  of  the  Siberian  khans,  settled  in 
tlieir  present  possessions,  about  the  rivers  Volga 
and  Ural,  and  were  subject  to  the  Kazaoian 
khanate.  On  the  overthrow  of  that  state  by  czar 
Ivan  Ii.  they  voluntarily  look  refuge  under  the 
Kussian  sceptre :  they  afterwards,  however,  fre- 
Quently  revolted  agaiustthe  government,  whereby 
their  prosperity  as  well  as  Uieir  population  has 
been  considerably  diminished.  In  the  year  1770 
they  consisted  of  27,000  Euoilies,  having  their 
homes  in  tlie  govemmcnts  of  Usa  and  Perme. 
The  Baabkiis  have  been  long  without  khann; 
and  all  their  nobility  have  been  gradually  de- 
stroyed in  the  civil  wan.  At  present  every  tribe 
or  wolost  chooses  for  itself  one  or  more  ancients, 
or  stanchinis;  and  the  whole  nation  composes 
thiity<fuur  wolosts.  The  huts  or  houses,  which 
they  inhabit  during  winter,  are  built  after  the 
Russian  fuhioo ;  the  principal  part,  which  the 
family  commonlv  noaseises,  is  funiished  with 
large  benches,  wnicn  serve  for  beds;  the  diin- 
ney,  of  a  conical  form,  and  of  the  height  of  an 
ordinary  man,  is  in  the  middle  of  this  divbion, 
and  so  ill  constructed,  that  they  are  very  liable 
to  smoke :  on  this  account  the  Bashkirs  are  very 
subject  to  various  coraplainu  of  the  eyes.  In 
summer  this  people  inhabit  what  the  Russians 
call  jurtes  ;  tliey  are  tents  or  covers  of  felt,  which, 
like  the  huts,  have  several  divisions  and  a  chim- 
ney in  the  centre.  A  winter  village  conuins 
from  ten  to  fifty  huts ;  but  the  summer  encamp- 
ment 'Mver  exceeds  twenty  jurtes.  These  jurtes 
are  a  kind  of  barracks. 

The  bashkir^  have  some  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  writing,  and  have  schools;  but  as  it  is  from 
their  own  nation  that  they  elcit  their  pneits  arnl 
tlie  instructors  of  youth,  ibey  remain  in  the  pto- 
fbundestt  iguorance.  With  some  knowledge  of 
tillage,  tliey  rcuin  a  lAing  to  the  pastotal  life; 
which  k[>oils  ihem  fur  agf,i.uaurc.    They  sow 
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but  Ijltla  2^in;  consequently  iheir  harvesis  af- 
ford themj  only  few  resources  for  the  winter, 
beiag  far  from  sufficient  for  their  whole  con- 
sumption. They  apply  with  greater  success  to 
the  cultivation  of  bees ;  maWini;  hollows  in  the 
trees  to  serve  the  purposes  of  hives :  which,  to 
secure  from  the  atticks  of  the  bears,  they  have 
inTent<?d  a  variety  of  ingenious  contrivances,  both 
as  weapons  and  traps.  One  man,  in  frequent 
instances,  is  known  to  possess  at  least  500  hives. 
They  have  the  art  of  finding  out  the  mountains 
that  contain  mines ;  but,  like  the  Tartars,  they 
would  think  themselves  disgraced  by  working 
them  tliomselves.  It  must  be  owned,  however, 
that  ihey  have  not  the  stren<flh  of  body  which 
that  labor  requires.  Their  practice  is  to  let  them 
out  for  a  term  of  sixty  years  to  Russian  con- 
tractors ;  assii^ning  to  them  at  the  same  time  a 
tract  of  fori?st  necessary  for  tlie  forges.  The 
poorest  of  them  serve  for  wages  in  transporting 
Uie  ore. 

The  women  understand  the  art  of  weaving, 
fulling,  anti  dyeing  narrow  coarse  cloths;  they 
likewise  make  tlie  clothes  for  the  whole  family. 
They  make  a  small  quantity  of  linen  of  hemp ; 
but  they  prefer  weavnij^  the  filaments  of  the 
common  nettle,  as  that  plant  requires  no 'culture, 
and  the  linen  they  make  of  it  is  extremely  coarse. 
They  have  not  the  unwholesome  practice  of 
steeping  their  hemp  or  their  nettles  in  water,  but 
leave  them  to  dry  in  the  air  on  the  top  of  their 
huts  during  the  autumn  and  winter;  tnen  strip- 
ping oil'  the  bark,  they  pound  them  in  wooden 
mortars.  The  men  follow  the  more  difficult 
business  of  making  felt,  and  of  tanning  leather. 
Both  sexes  wear  shirts  of  the  cloth  made  of  net- 
tles; they  also  wear  wide  drawers,  which  de- 
scend to  the  ankle-bone,  and  a  sort  of  slippers, 
like  people  in  tiie  East.  Both  men  and  women 
wear  a  long  gown,  that  of  the  men  being  gene- 
rally of  reil  cloth  bordered  with  fur;  this  they 
bind  round  llieir  middle  with  a  girdle,  or  with 
the  belt  to  winch  tliey  fix  their  scimitar,  llie 
poor  have  a  winter  pelisse  of  sheep-skin,  and  the 
ncii  wear  a  horsi>-skia  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
mane  covers  their  back  and  waves  in  the  wind. 
ITie  cap  is  of  cloth  like  the  frustum  of  a  cone, 
and  ten  inches  high ;  and  that  of  the  rich  ii 
usually  omainenled  with  valuable  furs.  The 
gown  of  the  wives  is  made  of  fine  cloth  or  silk, 
buttoned  before  xs  high  as  the  neck,  aikd  ^tened 
by  a  broad  girdle,  which  the  richer  classes  have 
made  of  steel.  'Dieir  necks  and  throats  are 
covered  wilii  a  sort  of  shawl,  on  which  are  several 
rows  of  coins,  or  a  strmg  of  shells. 

The  principal  wealth  of  this  people  coiuists  in 
their  Hocks;  it  is  especially  from  their  horses  that 
they  derive  the  necessanes  of  life ;  meat,  milk, 
vess(?ls,  garments.  They  have  nearly  as  many 
and  even  ratlier  mure  shi^cp  than  horses;  and 
their  homed  cattle  are  about  half  as  numerous; 
they  likewise  bring  up  some  goats,  and  only  the 
rich  have  camels.  A  man  of  the  ordinary  cLus 
luu  seldom  fewer  than  between  thirty  and  fifty 
hones,  manyposseu  500,  and  some  1000,  2000, 
and  more.  Tneir  sheep  are  of  the  broad-tailed 
sjMicies  ;  they  esteem  tne  otlien  for  the  fineness 
of  their  wool. 

The  moat  opulent  of  die  Da^kirs  ve  tliosc 


who  dwell  to  the  east  of  the  (Tral,  aii<7    < 
province  of  tssel.     Some  of  tliero  arc  «»  ■: 
not   less   than   4000  horses,  who    fairrr. 
richest    pastures:    the   wusp?   aiid    .tn' 
them  in  the  month  of  .Inner  to  n 
meadows,   and   retreat  to   the   n 
horses  tlien  lose  their  flesh  and  ; 
regain    their    pristine   vigor    on 
again  to  the  plains  in  the  month  oi   i 

Though  the  Bashkirs  experience  a 
very  severe  winter,  yet  they  abandon  iKi 
and  droves  to  the  inclemencies  of  th 
They,  have  neither  granaries  nor  bamnf  t 
lay  up  a  little  hay,  which  they  ^ 
round  the  trees,  reserving  it  for  t^ 
cattle.     Those  that  are  healthy  ji 
grass  or  moss  from  beneath  the  ■ 
often  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
bark  of  the  young  elms.     No  Cart' 
paid  to  the  camels  than  to  wrap 
wretched  coverings  of  felt,  which  i 
their  bo<Iy.     The  cattle  towards  t 
winter  are  become  lean,  weak, 
Though  the  females  ate   never  k>  ^ 
the  males,  they  rarely  bring  forth  out  o 
li«cause  the  exhausted  state  of  the  t^ 
herds,  during  the  winter,  is  unfij»onlile  i 
tion.     Neither    tiie   D.ishkirs  nor  tS^ 
aufler  the  colts  and  the  calves  to  s  i 
cucept  during  the  night,  their  pr 
milk  them  in  the  day-time  for  th. 
loge ;  kumiss,  prepared  from  niai' 
their  favorite  liquor.     (Sc«  Kt  mi--^  i 
also  fond  of  a  mixture  of  sonr  milWa 
called  arjan.    In  the  spring  tht-y  drinx  i... 
tlie  birch,  which  they  collect  by  meua  ti 
incisioiu  in  the  trees. 

Their  arms  are  the  bow,  t' 
and  coat  of  moil ;  from  the  i 
sabres,   musquets,   and   pistoU.     A   ib^ 
array   presents  a  truly  curtr»t«   sp^rt-w*** 
serving  no  order  in  roai- 
ranks  when  they  halt- 
in  his  hand,  which  can 
load,  Itowever,  is  not  i> 
cheese,  some  com  drieil  m  ' 
mill  to  grind  it  to  meal-      '' 
form  a  ball  which  they  ^«  i' ' 
them  for  bread.     Ea•;^ 
long  gown,  equips  hinii 
can.     One  has  procured  Un  .:  r 

kinds  of  arms,  and  carries  a 
him ;  the  other  scarcely  possesv 
ill-conditioned   weapon.     Such 
rendered  the  armies  of  thr^ 
once  so  numerous  and  9**  In 

They  are  all  wt;'!  : ,  an.  s^;l(\U  a 

ing  the  bow, and  foaiu^tiMHr 

A  small  number  o I  b;  oisih' 

over  a  numerous  squu  -.^iutn; 

times  one  of  thf>ir  regin- ..«:>  r,,,,  u^ftnta 
horde  of  Kirvbutcs,  put  to  flight  br 
looks  all  the  enemies  they  m«^,  ami 
umphant  without  having  ausiURi^d  A 
loss.    The  military  seme*  which  Ihft 
to  perform,  and  the  only  mmu  in  «la< 
galled  by  the  Russian  ytn*,  rmiwni  ! 
ini:,  in  time  of  war»  3tXX)  cavslry.  wliiA 
thirty  troup  of  100  tann  each.    T^ 
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tlie  most  negli(;cnt  and  slovenly  of  the  T.ir- 
In  commerce  they  are  the  least  intellii^ent; 
it^  at  the  same  time,  they  are  tlie  most  hospi- 
the   molt    lively,   and    the    most    brave. 
j^diTersioiu  at  any  religious  festival,  or  at  a 
coDsist  in  numerous  libations  of  sour 
KIk,  singing,   dancioj;,  wrestlinsr,   and   horse- 
if ,  in  which  they  excel.     In  their  songs  they 
luineiate  the  achievements  of  tlieir  ancestors,  or 
tir  own,  and  sometimes  their  amoroits  adveo- 
ires.    Their  songs  are  always  accompanied  with 
ires,   which    render    them    very   theatrical. 
ig  them  old  ajje  meets  with  the  greatest  re- 
in tlieir  enlertainments,  it  occupies  the 
of  honor ;    and  the    stranger,  to  whom 
ipliments  are  paid,  is  always  set  among  the 
men.     The  language  of  these   people  is  a 
dialect,  very  different  from  that  spoken  at 
The  Dashkihans  are,  like  most  of  the 
Mahommedans;  but  though  they  have 
)ues,  their  raolaJks,  and  their  schools, 
•re  much  addicted  to  superstition  and  sor- 
f.     Their  sorcerers  challenge  even  the  devil, 
pivteod  to  engage  wtth  him  in  combat ;  and 
fhey  delude  the  credulous  vulgar,  who  con- 
ihem  in  their  distress,  and  particularly  when 
loM  any  of  their  mares.     Tooke's  View  of 
▼ol.  i.  p.  473.     Chaotreau's  Travels,  vol. 
II. 

WUYSEN  (Ileniy  James  Van),  a  learned 
^enious  divine,  bom  at  Ilanau,  in  1679, 
he  became  professor  of  the  Oriental  Ian- 
,  and  ecclesiastical  history,  lie  was  after' 
profesaor  of  divinity,  and  member  of  the 
[aociely  at  Berlin ;  and  had  a  printing  press 
bouse,  from  which  he  sent  abroad  some 
I  tracts,  principally  on  rabbinical  learning. 
died  in  1758. 

UA  UtTiM A.     See  Ultima. 
UATHAHAGI,  in  botany,  a  name  used 
iit  the  common  polygonum,  or  knot- 

(lER,  or  Basire  (Isaac),  a  learned  and 
Svt  divine  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom 
jSm  i*l«  of  Jersey,  in  1607.     For  some  time 
master  of  the  college  or  free-school  at 
y :  but,  at  length,  became  chaplain  to 
Morton,  btshon  of  Durham,  who  gave 
rectory  of  Slaooope,  and  tlic  vicarage  of 
JhtUV,  in  Durham.     In  July,  1640,  be  had 
^\l«grc«  of  D.  D.  conferred  up>on  him  at  Cam- 
f,  by  mandate ;  and  at  Oxford  the  Novem- 
>Uowin|{,     About  that  time  he  was  made 
in  m  ordinary  to  king  Charles  I.  and  gut 
other  preferments,  but  did  not  long  enjoy 
;  for,  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war:^, 
»equcitered,  plundered,  and  forced  to  fly, 
td  to  king  Charles  at  Oxford,  before 
,um1  bu  parliament, he  frequently  preached. 
the  surrender  of  the  Oidbrd  garnson  to 
Bt,  unwilling  to  suy  any  longer  in  the 
dominions,  he  resolved  to  go  and  propa- 
doctrioe  of  the  English  church  in  the 
a^  the  Creeks,  Arabians,  kc.    Leavmg, 
,  ms  fiimily  in  England,  he  went  first  to 
an  ttbiid  near  the  Morea,  where  be  niade 
May;  and  had  good  success  in  spreading 
lliefJreek  inhabitants  the  doclnnes  of  the 
church,  the  sum  whereof  he  imparted  to 
HI. 


sevpral  of  them  in  a  vulgar  Greek  translation  of 
our  Church  Catechism.     The  effect  of  it  was  so 
remarkable,  that  it  drew  envy,  and  consequently 
persecution,  upon  him  from  the  Latins.     This 
occasioned  his  voluntary  recess  into  the  Morea, 
where  the  metropolitan  of  Achata  prevailed  upon 
him  to  preach  twice  in  fireek,  at  a  meeting  of 
some  of  his  bishops  and  clergy,  which  was  well 
taken.    At  his  departure  he  left  hira  a  copy  of  the 
catechism  above-mentioned.     From  thence,  after 
be  haci  passed  through  Apulia,  Naples,  and  Si- 
cily again  (in  which  last,  at  Messina,  he  officiated 
for  some  weeks  aboard  a  ship),  he  embarked  for 
Syria;  and  after  some  months  stay  at  Aleppo, 
where  he  had  frequent  conversation  with  tlie  pa- 
triarch of  Antioch,  then  resident  there,  he  leU  a 
copy  of  the  Church  Catechism,  translated  into 
Arabic,  the  native  language  of  that  place.    From 
Aleppo  he  went  in   1652  to  Jerusalem,  and   so 
travelled  over  all  Palestine.     At  Jerusalem  he 
received  much  honor,  both  from  the  <  ;re<'ks  and 
Latins.     Reluming  to  Aleppo,  he  passed  over 
the  Euphrates,  into  Mesopotamia,  where  he  in- 
tended to  send  the  Church  Catechism  in  Turk- 
ish, to  some  of  their  bisltups,  who  were  mostly 
Armenians.     This  Turkish  translation  was  pro- 
cured at  Constantinop>le.     After  his  return  from 
Mesopotamia,,  he  wintered  at  Aleppo,  where  he 
received  several  courtesies  from  tne  consul,  Mr. 
Henry  ililey.     In  the  beginning  of  1653  he  de- 
parted from  Aleppo,  and  came  to  Constantinople 
by  land,  being  600  miles,  without  either  servant, 
or  Christian,  or  any  man  with  him,  that  could  so 
much  as  speak  the  Frank  language :  yet,  by  the 
help  of  some  Arabic  be  had  picked  up  at  Aleppo, 
he  performed  that  journey  in  the  company  of 
twenty  Turks,  who  used    him  courteously   be- 
cause he  was  physician  to  them  and  their  friends 
After  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  the  French 
Protestants  there  desired  him  to  be  their  minister, 
though  be  declared   to  them  his  resolution   tu 
officiate  according  to  the  English  liturgy,  and 
promised  to  settle  on  him,  in  three  responsible 
mens'  hands,  a  competent  stipend.     Upon  the 
Ke:itoration,  Dr.  Basicr   was    recalled   by   king 
Charles   11.  to  England,  in  a  letter   wniten  to 
Prince    Ragotzi.     But   this   unfortunate    prince 
dying  soon  after,  of  the  wounds  he  received  in  u 
battle  with  tlie  Turks  at  G/ala,  the  care  of  his 
solemn  obsequies  was  committed  to  the  doctor 
by  his  reUct,  Princess  Sophia,  whereby  he  was 
kept  a  year  longer  out  of  England.     At  length, 
returning  in  1661,  he  was  restored  to  his  prefer- 
ments and  dignities;  and  made  chaplain  in  ordi- 
nary  to   king   Charles   II.     He   wrote    several 
books  on  divinity.     Having  for  many  yean  alter 
the    Hestoraiion,  quietly  enjoyed   bis  large  re- 
venues, he  died  in  1676,  aged  sixty-nine.     He 
wrote,    1.  Deo  et  Ecdesiv  Sacrum,  &c.   4to. 
Oxon.  1G46;  and  8vo.  Ix>ndon,  1668.     2.  Dia- 
triba  de  Antiqui  Ecclesix  Bntanniea:  Libertate, 
8vo.  Brug,  1656,  which  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish under  the  title  of  The  Ancient  Liberty  of  the 
Britannic  Church,  8tc.  8vo.  1661.     3.  The  His- 
tory of  the  English  and  Scotch  Preshyten*.  0vv. 
London,  1659,  1660.     4.  (Initio  Priv,tt;i,  boni 
Theologi.    (specialim    Conciniialon*     Fr^ttici) 
Partes    Prrcipuas    coniplccti-ns,    Hvo.    {.ori'lon, 
1670.    3.  The  Dt*d  Mail's  Real  S]»rch,  &c. ; 
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a  funeral  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  John 
CoMin,  Bishop  of  Durham,  8to.  London,  1673. 

BASIL,  in  botany.     See  Ocymusi. 

Basil,  or  BAbLE,  a  canton  of  Switzerland, 
s«e  Basle. 

Basil,  in  mechanics,  the  name,  among  Joiners, 
for  the  slopinf;  edge  of  a  chisel,  or  of  the  iron  of 
a  plane.  To  work  on  soft  wood,  Uiey  usually 
make  the  basil  twelve  degrees,  and  for  hard  wood 
eighteen ;  it  being  remarked  iliat  the  more  acute 
the  basil  is,  the  better  the  instrument  cuts ;  and 
the  more  obtuse,  the  stronger,  and  fitter  it  'B  for 
service. 

Basil,  American  Field.    See  Monarda 

Basil  (St.),  the  Great,  one  of  the  roost 
learned  and  eloquent  doctors  of  the  church,  was 
bom  atCssarea,  in  Cappadocia,  about  A.D.  328 ; 
and  went  to  finish  his  studies  at  Athens,  where 
he  contracted  a  strict  friendship  with  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen.  lie  returned  to  his  native  country 
in  355,  where  he  taught  rhetoric.  Some  time 
after,  he  travelled  into  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Lybia, 
to  visit  the  monastenes  of  these  countries;  and 
the  monastic  life  so  much  suited  his  disposition, 
that  upon  his  return  home  he  resolved  lo  follow 
it,  and  he  was  the  first  instilulor  thereof  in  Pon- 
tus  and  Cappadocia.  His  reputation  became  so 
great,  that,  upon  the  deatii  of  £usebius,  bishop 
of  Cxsarea,  in  370,  he  was  chosen  hia  successor. 
It  was  vrixh  some  difficulty  that  be  accepted  of 
thb  dignity ;  and  do  sooner  was  he  raised  to  it 
than  tlie  emperor  Valens  began  to  persecute  him, 
because  he  refused  to  embrace  the  Arian  doc- 
trine. He  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  bring 
about  a  re-union  between  the  eastern  and  western 
churches,  who  were  then  much  divided,  not  only 
aoout  points  of  faith,  but  with  regard  to  Melelius 
and  Paulinus,  two  bishops  of  Antioch  ;  a  dispute 
wnich  was  not  terminated  till  nine  months  after 
his  death.  Basil  had  a  share  in  all  the  disputes 
which  happened  in  his  time  in  the  east,  in  regard 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  church;  and  died  .January 
1,  379. — ^There  have  been  several  editions  of  his 
works  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Tlie  best  is  that  of 
Father  Gamier,  printed  io  Greek  and  Latin,  in 
three  volumes  folio.  St.  Basil's  style  is  pure 
and  elegant,  his  expressions  are  grand  and  sub- 
lime, and  his  thoughts  noble  and  majestic. 
Erasmus  places  him  among  tlie  greatest  orators 
of  antiquity. 

Basil  (St.),  order  of.  The  most  ancient  of 
all  the  religious  orders.     See  Bahilian. 

Basil  Stose.     See  Thymus. 

Basil,  Sthian  Ficlu.     See  Ziziphora. 

Basil,  Wild.     See  Thymcs. 

Basil,  a  physician  and  heretic,  whom  Alexius 
Coranenus  caused  to  be  burnt  alive  in  1118. 
He  held  that  God  had  another  son  besides  Jesus 
Christ,  called  Sathanael,  who,  having  revolted 
from  bis  duty  to  his  father,  was  expell»l  heaven, 
and  cast  lo  the  earth,  with  the  angels  whom  he 
had  influenced  to  take  part  with  him ;  and  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  afterwards  sent  to  destroy  his 
power,  who  shut  him  up  in  bell,  and  altered  his 
name  by  cutting  of  the  last  syllable.  He  allowed 
his  followers  every  thing  in  common,  not  ex- 
cepting thtir  wives. 

BASILAN,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands,  in 
tbe  XDidit  of  a  cluster  of  smaller  ones^  off  the 


south-west  extremity  of  MaghidtitOL  ft  ii 
mountainous,  and  about  sixty  miles  in  nmrn- 
fercnce,  abounding  in  rice,  sugar-cue,  tti 
bananas.  Wild  hogs  and  deer  are  the  pnuifil 
animals  of  the  interior,  which  is  watered  brroo- 
siderable  streams,  but  thinly  peopled.  Dim 
eighteen  miles  from  Magindanao.  Long.  1!]' 
E.,  lat.  5"  5(f  N. 

BASILARE  Os,  in  anatomy,  a  l»rban>«4 
nomination  given  to  the  os  spbenoide^  onocaM 
of  its  being  situated  at  the  bottom  or  bansgfli 
skull ;  or  because  a  great  part  of  the  bran  Ml 
hereon,  as  on  its  basis. 

BASILEI.IS.  /SanXfvc,  a  title  assumed  hAi 
emperors  of  Constantinople,  exclusive  of  tllotbi 
prmces,  to  whom  they  give  the  title  r^ 
The  same  quality  was  afterwards  given     . 
to   the  kings  of  Bulgaria,  and  to  Charlea^ai, 
from   the   successora    of   which   last   the^  • 
deavoured  to  wresi  it  back  again.     The  tidt  k- 
sileus   has  been  since  assumed  by  other  Ln^ 
particularly  the  kings  of  England,  £^  E^p 
totius  Anglis  basileus  confirmavi.    Hence  w 
the  queen  of  England  was  intitled  basOea  mi 
basil  i;sa. 

Bastlet;^,  in  omiihology,  a  name  b]f  «lMi 
several  of  the  old  authorj  called  the  reguluias- 
talus,  or  golden-crowned  wren. 

BASILIAN  Monks,  the  rtligiotis  of  (tieeriv 
of  St.  Basil.  That  saint  having  nutM  iab  i 
desert  in  the  province  of  Pontus,  founded  •■» 
nastery  for  the  convenience  of  himself  ml  lil 
numerous  followers  ;  and  for  the  better  nt^dttM 
of  the  new  society,  drew  up  in  writing  i&eoeieR 
and  rules  he  would  have  them  foUow.  Tla 
order  soon  spread  all  over  the  east ;  nor  «•  I 
long  before  it  passed  into  tlie  west.  TV  i«k  d 
St.  Basil  was  approved  by  Pop«  libenai,  it 
same  year  m  which  it  was  written  and  paUiiM; 
and  afterwards  bv  several  other  popn;  mi,  k 
these  last  ages,  by  Pope  G"'"«t^'  nT  «Sa  ■». 
proved  the  abridgment  m.i 
Bessarion,  in  the  pontificut 
Some  authors  pretend,  that  ^t.  Basii,  br^tn  ^ 
died,  saw  himself  the  spiritual  Cither  ti  mm 
than  90,000  monks,  in  the  east  only.  BMtlil 
order,  which  flourished  to  greatly  (or  umm  ttM 
three  centuries,  was  afterwards  coosidetsMti' 
roinislied  by  heresy,  schism,  aod  a  ckaagt  d 
empire.  The  greatest  storm  it  felt  wia  d  tt 
reign  of  Constaniine  Copronynnis;  »t»ft  !•■ 
secuted  the  monks  of  St.  Basil,  imphaoatocaai 
and  banishing  others;  insomach  that  ifac  ■»> 
nasteries  were  abn'^^'"^"^')  -^nd  spoiled  of  lOAv 
goods.    The  his:  ;u  ordtr  teU  •,  ^ 

it  has  produced  l    ..  ,)s;  and  b«aoAi4* 

acknowledged  as  saints,  3010  abbott,  tiJB 
martyrs,  and  an  infinite  number  of  ( 
and  virgins.  They  likewise  place  aoM 
ligious  of  the  order  of  Sl  Butl,  fbattf 
some  cardinals,  and  a  very  great  aumbfT 
triarchs,  archhishopa,  and  hisSops; 
boast  of  several  emperors  and  vmprci 
and  queens,  princes  and  princcaaw*,  wba  !■• 
embraced  its  niles.  This  order  w«i  tanA^ 
in  the  west  in  1057  ;  and  was  ntormtti  m  10 
by  Pope  Gregory  .XIII.  who  awMd  tkt  i 
of  this  order  m  luly,  Spain,  and  Sidly 
congregation;  of  which   tlie   ■■»*■— ^ary  dj 
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McMina  is  itte  chief,  and  enjoys 
ace  ofer  the  rest.     Ivaclj  community 

licular  rule,  besides  the  ruk*  of  St. 

ch  is  very  general,  and  prescribes 
I  tbftn  the  common  duties  of  a  Christian 

iit%.    See  BoooMiLr. 

IC,  or  BihiLici,  ^iTtXucTf,  a  royal 
in  the  ancient  archite<:ture,  denotes  a  kind 
lie  hall  or  court  of  judicature,  where  the 
or  magistrates  sat  to  administer  justice, 
lilies  eoruisted  of  a  ((reat  hall,  with  aisles, 
e<,  tribunes,  and  tribunals.  The  form  was 
ly  ttiui  of  a  parallelogram.  The  bankers 
e  part  of  the  basilica  allotted  for  their  re- 
.  Th«  scholars  also  went  thitlicr  to  make 
■bmatioxu,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
■U  hx  ailter  times  the  denomination 
Bks  also  given  to  other  buildings  of 
^p,  as  town-bouses,  exchanges,  burses, 
^mH'  The  Roman  basilica;  were  covered, 
oh  they  were  distinguished  from  the  fora, 
■«re  public  places  open  to  the  air.  The 
nbca  was  built  at  Rome  by  Cato  the 
rb«oc«  It  was  called  Portia ;  the  second 
Ud  opimia ;  the  third  was  that  of  Paulus, 
Sril  •  great  expense,  and  with  much  mag- 

wlieoce  it  was  called  by  some  regia 

'ner  was  built  by  Julius  Cssar,  called 

of  which  Vitruvius  li^lls  us  be  had 

3n.    There  are   eighteen  or  twenty 

so  used  in  ecclesiastical  writers, 
■^In  this  sense,  the  word  frequently 
St.  Ambrose,  St.  Austin,  St.  Jerome, 
I  AppoUmarn,  and  other  writers  of  the 
bid  fifth  centuries.  It  is  thought  that  the 
Oft  thiu  applied,  from  many  of  the  an- 
■pclies  having  been  formed  of  the  Roman 
K  redity,  on  the  conversion  of  Con- 
^piany  of  the  ancient  basihcx  were  given 
Httrdi,  and  turned  to  another  use,  viz. 
Bno  assemblies  to  meet  in  :  as  may  he 
td  from  the  passage  in  Ausoniu.s,  where 
K  to  the  emperor  Gradan,  he  tells  him, 
ulicsfc,  which  heretofore  were  wont  to  be 
nth  men  of  busmess,  were  now  thronged 
Nariei  praying  for  his  safety  :  by  which  he 
•mU  mean,  that  the  Roman  halls  or  courts 
HBsd  inlo  Christian  churches  :  and  hence 
M  ottDC  to  be  a  general  name  for  churches 

lUCf  is  chieHy  appliedt  in  modern  times, 
ifdia  of  rojral  foundation ;  as  those  of 
m  de  lattran,  and  St.  Teter  of  the  Va- 
e,  founded  by  the  emperor  Con- 

among  the  ancient  Franks,  were 
>  biult  over  the  tombs  of  their  en^at 
llad,  as  resembling  the  A^ure  of  the 
r,or  churches.  F'crsonn  of  inferior 
btt  iMd  only  mmbte  or  (^Kirtiiuli  erected 
Mtn.  By  an  arudc  in  theSali^ue  law,  he 
ibbad  a  tumba  or  porticulu*,  was  to  be 
Mmo  wlidi:  hut  be  that  robbtKi  a  basilica, 
Mlidl, 

tVttS,  in  literary  history,  a  name  supposed 
t  bMO  given  by  ihe  emperor  !,eo  to  a  col- 
in  honot  of  his  lather  Uasihus  I, 


wlio  began  it  A.  D.  667,  and  in  the  execution 
chiefly  made  use  of  Sabbathiu;  Protospatharius, 
who  carried  the  work  as  far  as  forty  books.  I..PO 
added  twenty  books  more,  and  published  the 
work  in  B80.  The  whole,  thirty  years  after,  was 
corrected  and  improved  by  Constantine  For' 
phyroflienitus,  son  of  Leo:  whence  many  have 
held  him  the  author  of  the  basihca.  Six  books 
of  the  bfuilica  were  translated  into  Latin  in  1557, 
by  Gentian  Hervelus.  An  edition  of  the  Greek 
basilics,  with  a  Latin  version,  has  been  since 
published  at  Paris,  in  1647,  by  Annibal  Fabrot- 
tus,  in  seveu  volumes.  There  are  still  wanting 
nineteen  books,  which  are  supposed  to  be  lost, 
Fabrottus  has  endeavoured  to  supply  in  some 
measure  the  defect,  from  the  synopsis  of  the  basi- 
lica and  the  i^losses,  of  which  several  had  been 
made  under  the  succeeding  emperors,  and  con- 
tained the  whole  Justinian  law,  excepting  the 
supeHluitics,  in  a  new  and  more  consistent  order, 
together  with  the  later  constitutions  of  the  em- 
perors posterior  to  Justinian. 

BASILICA,  in  anatomy,  the  interior  branch 
of  the  axillary  vein,  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  arm.  It  is  one  of  the  veins  opened  in 
bleeding. 

Basilica,  or  BASiuctn,  in  astronomy,  a 
fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the  con.<ilcl- 
lation  Leo ;  called  also  Kegulus  and  Cor  Leonis. 

Basiiica  Ji  li\  not  only  served  for  the  hear- 
ing of  causes,  but  for  the  reception  and  audience 
of  foreign  ambassadors.  It  was  supported  by 
100  marble  pillars  iit  four  rows,  and  enriched 
with  decorations  of  gold  and  precious  stones. 
In  it  were  thirteen  tribunals  or  judgment  seau, 
where  the  prstors  sat  to  despatch  causes.  Sec 
Basilic. 

Basilica,  Modern.  Palladio  gives  this  name 
to  the  civil  edifices  which  are  found  in  many 
Italian  cities,  and  the  destination  of  which  is  en- 
tirely similar  to  the  antique  basilica.  'In  imi- 
tation of  the  ancients,'  says  tliis  celebrated  ar- 
chitect, 'the  cities  of  Italy  construct  public  halls 
which  may  rightly  he  called  basilicx,  as  they 
form  part  of  the  habitation  of  the  supreme  ma' 
gistrate,  and  in  them  the  judges  administer  jus- 
tice.' 'The  basilics  of  our  time,'  he  continues, 
'  differ  in  this  from  the  ancient;  that  those  were 
level  with  the  ground,  while  ours  are  raised  upon 
arches,  in  which  are  shops  for  various  arts  and 
merchandise  of  the  city.  There  the  prisons  are 
also  placed,  and  other  buildings  belonging  to  the 
public  business.  Another  difference  is,  that  the 
modem  baailicc  have  the  porticoes  on  the  out- 
side, while  in  the  ancient  they  were  only  in  the 
interior.  Of  these  halls  there  is  a  very  uoble 
one  at  Padua;  and  another  at  Brescia,  remark- 
able for  Its  size  and  ornaments.'  The  most  ce- 
lebrated of  this  kind  is  that  of  Vicenia;  the 
exterior  part  of  which  was  built  by  Palladio,  and 
the  whole  so  much  altered  that  it  may  pass  lor 
Ins  work.  Tlie  body  of  the  building  is  of  much 
greater  antiquity,  though  the  date  of  it  is  un- 
known. Time,  and  various  accidents  had  re- 
duced this  edifice  to  such  a  state  of  decay,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  think  seriously  of  pre- 
venting Its  total  ruin:  for  this  purpose  tlie  m<Ht 
eminent  architects  were  consulted,  and  the  de- 
sign  of  Palladio  wu  tpprovtd.     He  n-inoved 
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the  ancient  loggias,  and  substituted  new  porticoes 
of  a  rery  beautiful  invention.  These  form  two 
galleries  in  height,  the  loMfer  order  of  which  is 
ornamented  with  Doric  en;^aged  columns,  at 
very  wide  intervals,  to  answer  to  the  internal 
pillars  of  the  old  buildini^s:  the  space  between 
each  column  is  occupied  by  an  arch  resting  on 
two  small  cotumns  of  the  same  order,  and  a  pi- 
laster at  each  side  against  the  large  columns, 
which  leaves  a  space  between  it  and  the  smsH 
columns  of  two  diameters  The  upper  portico 
of  Ionic  columns  is  disposed  in  the  same  manner, 
aud  a  balustrade  is  placed  in  the  archway.  The 
entablature  of  the  large  orders  is  profiled  over 
each  column. 

This  edifice  is  about  150  feet  long  and  sixty 
feel  broad  ;  the  hall  is  raised  above  the  ground 
twenty-six  feet;  it  is  formrf<l  by  vaults  supported 
on  pillars,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a 
wooden  dome, 

BASI  Lie  ATA,  a  territory  of  Italy,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  province.'*  of  Otnmto,  Bari,  and 
Capitanata,  on  the  west  by  the  Frincipato,  and  a 
small  part  of  the  Tuscan  Sea,  on  the  south  by  Ca- 
labria, and  ou  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Taranto. 
It  is  watered  by  several  rivers ;  but  as  it  is  almost 
all  occupied  by  the  Appennine  mountains,  it  is 
neither  very  populous  nor  fertile;  however,  it 

Kroduces  enough  to  maintain  its  inhabitants,  and 
as  a  small  quantity  of  cotton.  The  principal 
towns  are  Acerenia  the  capita!,  Melfi,  Tursi,  lla- 
polla,  Muro,  Lavello,  Tricurico,  Monte  Peloso, 
and  Venesa,  which  are  all  episcopal  sees.  Its 
extent  is  about  1,605,047  moggie;  five  moggie 
being  equivalent  to  four  £nglish  acres ;  and  it  iias 
a  poputaliun  of  nearly  330,000  souls.  It  is 
watered  by  tlie  Uasiento,  and  several  other 
streams.  In  this  province  are  tlie  ancient  mined 
cities  of  lleraclea  and  Metaponturn. 

B.^SILICE,  ^anXucM,  in  the  Greek  empire, 
was  a  denomination  given  to  the  prince's  man- 
datories, or  tliose  who  earned  his  orders. 

Basilkos,  in  pharmacy,  a  uaiue  given  to 
si-veral  compositions  to  be  found  in  ancient  me- 
dicinal writers.  At  present  it  is  confined  to 
ihiee  officinal  ointments,  distinguished  by  the 
epithets  black,  yellow,  and  green.  See  Pu.*r- 
MACY,  Ike. 

Ba8ilicon,  or  Basilicvm,  in  pharmacy,  is 
callee  tetrapharmacum,  as  being  composed  of 
foursiroples,  viz.  renin,  wax,  pilch,  and  oil  of  olive. 

BASlLlCL'S  Sinus,  in  ancient  geography, 
the  gulf  of  Meilasso,  in  Asia  Minor,  which  sepa- 
rates Lycra  and  Caria. 

BASILIDES,  an  Egyptian,  who  lived  near 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Gnostic  school,  over  which 
Simon  Magus  is  once  said  to  have  presided; 
md  with  whom  be  agreed  that  Christ  was  a  man 
in  appearance,  that  his  body  was  a  phantom,  and 
.hat  he  gave  his  form  to  Simon  the  Cyrenian, 
who  was  crucified  in  his  stead.  We  learn  from 
Eusebius,  that  this  heresiarch  wrote  twenty- 
four  books  upon  the  gospel,  and  that  lie  forged 
several  prophets;  to  two  of  which  he  gave  the 
names  barcaba  and  barcoph.  We  have  still  the 
frajnnent  of  a  Bfl.silidian  gospel. 

BASILIDIANS.  a  d*»nomin»tion,  in  the  se- 
cond century,  from  Basilidea,  chief  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Gnostics.    They  acknowledged,  according  to 


ancient  writers,  the  existence  of  one 
God^  perfect  in  goodness  and  wisdom,  vbo 
duced  from  his  own  substance  seven  beinn,  or 
aions,  of  a  most  excellent  nature.  Two  of  liiai 
aions,  called  dyuamis  and  aophia,  i.e.  pewit 
and  wisdom,  engendered  the  aneels  of  the  hi(|)M 
order.  These  an^ls  formed  a  heaven  for  tiiei 
habitation,  and  brought  forth  other  angelic  boip 
of  a  nature  somewhat  inferior  to  then  tnt 
Many  other  generations  of  angels  followed.  5f 
heavens  were  also  created,  until  the  naraber  i 
angelic  orders,  and  of  their  respective  bevn^ 
amounted  to  365,  and  thus  eoualled  the  davsi 
the  year.  All  these  arc  under  die  emput  ■ 
an  omnipotent  I/>rd,  whom  Basilides  calki 
Abrajcas.  The  inhabitants  of  tlie  lowest  hearait, 
which  touched  upon  the  borders  of  the  elcnol, 
malignant,  and  self-animated  matter,  oonctwd 
the  design  of  forming  a  world  from  that  Oft- 
fused  mass,  and  of  creating  an  otder  of  heap 
to  people  it.  This  design  was  carried  tulp  en- 
cution,  and  was  approved  by  the  supreme  Gci 
who  to  the  animal  life,  with  w^ich  only  lJ«  i> 
habitants  of  this  new  world  w«rc  «t  fijft  «»- 
dowed,  added  a  reasonable  soul,  giving  at  cii> 
same  time  to  the  angels  the  empire  over  ''— . 

These  angelic  beings,  advanced  to  ih. 
mcnt  of  tiie  world  wliich  they  had  crt-;^uj,  >.- 
by  degrees  from  their  original  purity,  and  mat 
manifested  the  fatal  marks  of  their  depnmj 
and  corruption.  They  not  only  eodeavound  It 
efface  in  the  minds  of  men  their  kaowlcdfe<^ 
the  supreme  Beinir,  t^tat  tliey  mv^  be  ««r- 
shippca  in  his  stead,  but  also  b^in  to  "V 
against  each  other,  with  an  arobittoas  ne*  I* 
enlarge  every  one  the  bounds  of  bis  iumIm 
dominion.  Tlie  most  arrogant  and  turbsUttO^ 
all  tliese  angelic  spirit%  was  that  which  petudd 
over  the  Jewish  nation.  Hence,  the  m]ir*m 
God,  beholding  vtiih  comnusion  the  BMffUt 
state  of  rational  beings,  who  groaned  upderdi 
contest  of  these  janin"^  powers,  sent  from  kW 
his  son  Nus,  or  Christ,  tl  ,>  .^  nf  of  the  mam, 
that,  joined  in  a  subsi  n  vnih  ^wm 

Jesus,  he  might  restort  I       i  nlgi?  of  tW  i*- 

preme  God,  destroy  die  empire  of  those  it^^ 
natures  which  presided  over  the  wurUl,  aad  f^ 
ticularly  that  of  the  ano;;ant  leader  of  the  Jc«iA 
people.  The  god  of  the  Jews,  alanaed  M  ^ 
sent  forth  his  ministers  to  seixe  the  sbmi  Jo* 
and  put  him  to  death.  They  exwcuted  his  M^ 
mands;  but  their  cruelty  could  not  t%itad  ■ 
Christ,  si^nst  whom  their  effoits  wwt  «•• 
Those  souls  who  obey  the  precepta  cd  the  S«»rf 
(iod,  shall,  after  the  dis<ioluiiou  of  theira^ 
frame,  ascend  to  the  Eathcr.  while  thtdr  M* 
return  to  the  corrupt  mass  of  matter  wheaoe  Aq 
were  formed.  Disobedient  spirits,  on  tkia^ 
trary,  shall  pass  successively  into  ochet  hst^ 
There  are  several  gems  still  fubaisting,  MscdM 
with  the  name  .abraxas,  which  wcce  vmi  hy  ^ 
Basilidians  as  amulets  if^aitiM  diMMM  «A  "^ 
spirits.     See  Abbaxas. 

BASILIGOROD.  or  VA»iuoow»,aiv«^ 
Russia,  seated  on  the  Volga,  wftkctc  AaSs^f 
into  it.  The  inhsbitants  ate  csoplojrad  iaip 
culture  and  fishing.  lti>n2l«a(ii«ifroaBMM^ 

BASILINEA.  in  cntomolocj,  a  «f«av» 
phalwnu,  a  native  of  AusLua. 

BASlLirUTAMO,  the  aackcm  Ew-*  • 
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|r*r  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  souih  of  Uife 
lorea,  which  falls  tnto  the  Hulf  of  Kulokylhia, 
Ikrtit  four  miles  to  U»e  N.  N.  E.  of  U»e  town  of 
bnt  name. 

HASILIPPUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
t  HvticA,  in  Spain ;  now  called  l.'antillana,  a 
lt»>lel  of  Andalusia,  above  Seville,  on  the  Gua- 
ftlc]uir«r. 

B.\SIMSCLTS,  in  alchemy,  the  sublimate 
krrrury  of  the  philosophers. 

n»*i  tisr.ru,  in  omitnology,  a  name  ^jircn  by 
Nne  of  the  old  authors  to  the  regulus  cristatus, 
r  ifolden-crowned  wren.  It  is  a  diriiinutive  of 
luleus,  krn);»  another  of  its  names,  because  of 
Iden  crown, 
irscxs,  Hasi  Licfs,  in  zoology,  a  species  of 
rhich,  according  to  Linniius,  has  the  tail 
round,  dor%il  tin  radiated,  and  back  of 
crested.  This  is  the  basilisk  of  modern 
uits,  and  seems  to  unite  the  two  genera  of 
and  dnico.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Sliaw, 
Cj<o.  ZooI.  on  this  extraordinary  creature, 
ighly  interesline,  and  ought  not  to  escape 
tton-  It  is,  accordiny  to  this  writer,  parti- 
istinguished  by  a  lon;^  and  broad  win^- 
e»s  or  expansion,  continued  along  the 
entrlh  of  the  back,  and  to  a  very  eonsidcr- 
Imce  OH  the  upper  part  of  the  lad,  and 
'  »t  certain  distiinces  with  internal  radii, 
I  to  those  in  the  fins  of  fishes,  and  siill 

0  ihojif  in  the  wings  of  the  draco  volaiis, 
lizard.     This  process  is  of  different  tli-- 

1  different  parts,  so  us  to  appear  stron'^ly 
und  indented,  and  Is  capable  of  beini; 

'diUted  or  c^jntractcd  at  the  pleasurt;-  of  the 
The  occiput,  or  hind  [»art  of  the  head, 
«l«rated  into  a  very  conspicuous  pointed  hood, 
hollow  cn.-st. 
*  Notwithstanding  its  formidable  appearance,' 
this  uithor,  '  the  basilisk  is  a  perfectly 
animal ;  and  like  many  otliers  of  the 
tribe,  resides  princiiwlly  among  trees, 
it  feeds  on  insects,  &c.  It  has  long  ago 
Imirmbly  figured  in  the  work  of  Seba;  and 
nta'mely  rare  species,  has  sometimes 
»ideT«*tJ,  from  the  stranRoness  of  its  form, 
ictjlious  repa-s>ntatioii.  There  is,  how- 
the  liritish  Museum,  a  very  fine  speci- 
al prt»enred  in  spirits,  and  winch  fiilly 
the  excelb-ncy  of  Seba'«  figure ;  from 
t,  in  all  prnfjabilily,  I.iniivus  hinisi^lf,  who 
•«w  tile  animal,  took  liis  specific  description. 
^ color  of  i>ie  basilisk  is  a  pale  cinereous  brown, 
some  darker  vaneyalions  toward*  tlit  upper 
of  the  tKj<ly.  Its  length  is  about  a  foot  and 
If.  The  young  or  small  spetimens  hate  but 
appearance  either  of  the  dorsal  oc  caudal 
or  of  the  pointed  occipital  crest.  Ttie 
14  principally  found  in  South  Americii, 
toamiines  ruiisidcr.ihly  occeds  the  lengtli 
nhmlionitl,  measuring  lliree  feet,  or  even 
trr,  from  the  noM  lo  llie  mremily  of  the  tail. 
<«i<J  to  be  an  animal  of  great  agility,  and  is 
l*l«  vf  swimming  occasionally  with  perfect 
u  well  u  of  *pnn,;ini|;  from  tree  to  tree  by 
dp  of  iu  dorsal  cr^st,  which  it  expands  in 
to  flifnporl  Its  flight.' 

IK  tile  l-'rench  naturalists  die  igu^ne  i*  n 
Ct  (tnus  q(  the  oviparous  qiadrupcds,  in 


which  the  Linnaan  lacerta  bosiliscus  is  included 
under  the  name  of  basilisk. 

The  basilisk  of  tlie  ancients  existed  only  in 
the  glowing  fancy  of  their  poets :  they  feigned  it 
to  be  the  most  malignant  of  all  poisonous  ser- 
pents; as  a  creature  whose  breaUi  einpoisontHl 
the  very  air,  and  whose  baneful  glance  would 
alone  prove  fatal  to  all  other  animals.  A  crea- 
ture gifled  with  such  extraordinary  powors  could 
have  no  common  origin^  and  therefore  it  was  as- 
serted to  be  the  produce  of  the  egg  of  a  cock 
brooded  upon  by  a  serpent.  Galen  says  \Ut 
color  is  yellowish,  and  that  it  has  three  little 
elevations  on  its  head,  speckled  with  whitish 
spots,  that  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
crown.  jlUian,  Mattluolus,  Fliny,  Lucan,  and 
oiliers  of  the  most  diiainguished  ancitints,  relate 
many  marvfllous  properties  of  this  creature ;  but, 
notwithstanding  their  authority,  the  basilisk,  as 
they  represent  it,  is  most  unquestionably  fabulous. 
It  is  needless  to  add  to  this  article  any  of  the 
fables  of  .Ferome  Lobo,  although  Dr.  Johnsai 
has  received  some  of  them  with  an  unwarrantable 
degree  of  credulity.  Tlie  learned  Prosper  Al- 
pinus  informs  us,  on  ihe  authority  of  some  re- 
lations, which  he  seems  lo  have  credited,  that 
near  the  lakes  contiguous  to  the  sources  of  the 
Nile,  there  is  a  number  of  basilisks,  about  a 
palm  in  length,  and  the  thickness  of  a  middle 
finger;  that  they  huve  two  large  scales  which 
they  use  as  win^s,  and  crests  and  combs  upon 
their  heads,  from  which  ihey  are  called  basilisci 
or  reguli ;  that  is,  crowned,  crested,  or  kingly 
serpents.  And  he  says,  th^t  no  person  can  ap- 
proach these  lakes  without  being  destroyed  by 
th«:sc  creste^l  snakes.  Our  traveller,  Mr.  Druce, 
observes,  that  having  examined  the  lake  Goode- 
roo,  those  of  Court  Ohha  and  Tzana,  the  only 
lakes  near  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  he  never  raw 
one  serpent  there,  crowned  or  uncrowned  ;  and 
that  he  never  heard  of  any :  and,  therefore,  he 
l)elieves  this  account  as  fabulous  as  that  of  the 
acontia,and  other  animals,  mentioned  by  Proeper 
Alpinus,  hb.  iv.  cip.  4.  The  ba:^ilisk  is  a  species 
of  serpent  frequently  mentioned  in  scripture, 
though  never  described  further  tlian  that  it  cannot 
l>e  charmed  so  a»  to  do  no  hurt,  uor  trained  ao 
4"  to  delight  III  music  ;  which  all  travellers  who 
have  l>eeii  in  F-gypl  allow  is  very  possible,  and 
frequently  seen,  Jerem.  viii.  17.:  P.salm  ix.  13. 
However,  it  it  llie  f  ireek  text  dial  calls  this  ser- 
|»ent  basilisk ;  the  Hebrew  generally  calls  it 
tsepha,  which  is  a  species  of  serpen!  real  and 
known.  {)ur  Kn^lisli  translation  very  impro- 
|)erly  rendfrs  it  cockatrice,  a  fabulous  animal 
that  never  did  exist.  The  basilisk  of  K'npture 
seems  lo  have  been  a  snake,  not  a  viper ;  as  its 
eggs  are  mentioned,  Isaiah  ix.  5  :  whereas  it  is 
known  to  be  tlie  cliaracleriklic  c<f  the  viper  to 
bring  forth  living  yuung.  Bruu't  TraveU  in 
.IffyMinia,  vol.  v.  p.  '^01. 

UA'SILISK.  n.  *.  iM.  hoMilUciu,  from  Or 
^9iXi(mct  of /JcffiXfvvi  3  ^ii'K'  A  serpent,  tlius 
denuminateil  either  biK-ause  its  bead  is  adorned 
with  a  tuft  like  a  diadem,  or  because  of  its  supe- 
rior strength  tt  is  the  monarch  of  tiie  reptile 
tribes.  To  this  creature  n  ascribed  the  power 
of  fascinating  its  victims  with  its  eyes.  See  the 
article  BASil.itcis. 
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Tb&t  ■leth  right  a*  the  AwtlifoJi  ileth  fotk  by  a  ve. 
ttime  of  his  tight.  Cftaueer,    Tkt  Pertunei  TaU, 

BaiiUtkt  ■'  who«e  breftth 
If  killing  poiaoo,  and  whoifl  look*  are  death. 
Make  me  not  lighted  like  the  baiHitJk ; 
I 're  luok'd  ob  ihousatid*  who  have  sped  the  ))«ttor 
By  my  regard,  but  ktll'd  noai*  lo.  SAaJupcure. 

Thine  eyes,  nweet  lady,  have  infected  inlnc. 
Lady  Anne.  Would  they  were  batUitkt  to  strike  thee 
dead.  Id. 

The  batiliMk  vas  a  serpent  not  above  three  palmt 
long,  and  differenced  from  other  acrpentji  by  advanc- 
ing his  head,  and  aome  white  marks  or  coronary  ipou 
upon  the  rruwn.  Brown't  VuUfar  Errourt. 

Ba'silisk.     a  species  of  cannon  or  orJnance. 
Wo  pracciae  lo  make  swifter  motions  than  any  you 
have^  and  to  make  them  itronger  and   more  violent 
than  yonr'a  arc ;  oxceedt&s  your  greolcit  rannons  and 
biuiluJU,  Bacon. 

Your  eyet ,  which  hitherto  have  homo  in  them 
Againit  the  French,  that  met  them  in  thrir  bent. 
The  far*]  ball*  of  mnrdering  baulitlu.  Shalupeare. 
And  tbon  luut  talk'd 
Of  (alliec,  and  retires  ;  of  trenches,  tents. 
Of  paliaadoes,  frontiers,  parapets  ; 
Of  batUiikr,  of  cannon,  eulverin. 
Of  prisoner's  ransom,  and  of  soldiers  ulain.  td. 
Ba&ilisr,  in  military  affairs,  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance ;  thus  denotninaited  from  its  rt!scmb!ance 
lo  the  supposed  serpent  of  thai  name.  The 
basilisk  has  thro\m  an  iron  ball  of  200  pound 
weight.  It  ^'aa  much  talked  of  in  the  time  of 
Solyman,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  in  the  wars  of 
Hungry,  but  seems  now  out  of  use.  Paulus 
Jovius  relates  tlie  terrible  slaughter  made  by  a 
single  ball  from  one  of  these  basilisks  in  a  Spanish 
■hip;  after  penetrating  the  boards  and  planks  in 
the  ship's  head,  it  killed  above  liirrtv  men.  Mas- 
seus  speaks  of  basilisks  made  of  lirass,  which 
were  drawn  each  by  100  yoke  of  oxen.  Modern 
writers  also  give  the  name  basilisk  to  a  much 
smaller  and  more  sizeable  piece  of  onlnance, 
which  (he  Dutch  make  fifteen  feel  long,  and  the 
French  only  ten.  It  carries  forty-eight  pounds. 
bASILISSA.  See  Basilei's. 
BiVSlLlLS  I.  suruamed  the  Macedonian, 
emperor  of  llie  Greeks.  He  was  a  common 
soldier,  and  of  an  obscure  family  in  Macedonia, 
and  yet  raised  himself  to  the  throne  :  for,  having 
plea.sed  the  emperor  MicbaeJ  by  his  address  in 
The  management  of  his  horses,  he  became  hit 
iitst  equcrr)',  and  then  his  grcTit  chamberlain. 
He  at  length  assassinated  the  famous  Bardas, 
and  was  associated  to  the  empire  in  849.  I{e 
held  the  eighth  general  council  at  Constanti- 
nople ;  deposed  the  patriarch  Photius,  but  in 
858  rBstored  him  to  the  patriarchate ;  and  de- 
clared against  the  popes,  who  refused  to  admit 
him  into  their  communion.  He  was  dreaded  by 
the  Saracens,  whom  he  fretjuently  vanquished ;  and 
loved  by  his  subjects  foe  his  justice  and  cle- 
mency. He  djpd  in  R86.  Under  his  reipn  the 
Rus.mans  embraced  Christianity,  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  Greek  churcli. 

Basilii's  n.  succeeded  Romanus  II.  as  em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  (H33,  and  reigned 
along  with  his  brother,  Constantine  I\.,  six 
years.  This  monarch  is  by  some  bistonans  and 
chronolo^ts  confounded  with  Basilius  III.  who 
hod  also  a  brother  colleague,  called  Constantine. 
See  the  next  aiucle. 


Basilii's  hi.  succeeded  John  Zimisoei^  < 
peror  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  975,  and  «i|^ 
along  with  his  brother  Conslantiue  \..  for  ba 
less  a  Df-riod  than  tifly  years.     His  brother  tu- 
vive<l  him  three  years,   the  one  dying  in  luU^ : 
and  the  other  in  1028.     See  Const AXTi.votoi.f' 
BASILUZZO,  one  of  the  Lipari  inlands 
BA'SIN,  n.  ^      Fr.  basin ;  lul.  baciU,  Imc 
Ba'sin  F.D.     S  it  is  often  written  bason,  but  i 
according  to  etymology.     It  it  a  term  which  ( 
signates  a  vessel  in  r4>mmon  use.     It  is  also) 
plied  to  any  hollow  place  capacious  of  \u\uM 
and  is  technically  etnployed  by  anatomists 
artjzans,  to  express  any  substance  hollowed  o«t,t' 
round  cavity,  or  a  concave. 

But  lot  us  go  now  to  that  horrible  swering  of  a^^ 

ration  and  conjuration,  as  don  these  false  enrhiM 

tours  and  nigromancert  in  Vjmm  full  of  water, « is  • 

bright  swerd   in  a  circle  or  in  a  ire,  or  m  a  sKoUir 

bone  of   a  shcpe :  I  cannot  says  but   that    i^  fa 

cursedly   and   damnably  aycost   Crist,  and  sH  As 

f^ith  of  holy  chirche.       Chauctr.   Tkt  Ptnmm  Ttk. 

After  that  he  poured  water  into  a  Im«»,  sad  W- 

gaiuie  to  wash  his  dis«iples  feet.  lUhU,  l^iL 

Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  ham. 

Full  of  rose-water,  and  bestrewed  with  Sg«fW 

Wo  have  little  wells  for  infusions,  whrre  the  vcMi 
take  the  virtues  quicker  and  better  than  in  vcassU  imi 
hiuimt.  Bsaa> 

And,  send  her  hoac 
Divested  to  her  flannel]  in  a  cart. 
And  let  her  footman  beat  the  h*mm  sAne  lar. 
Btn  J^mmm,  Xm  Im 
With  scornful  sound  of  Aomis,  pot  end  pas^ 
They   thought   to  drive    him   thence.  HI*  Um  in 
swarms.  HtH,  Jf 

The  jotting  land  two  ample  bay*  4ivjdaii 
The  spacious  hamnt  arching  rocks  inclose, 
A  sure  defence  from  every  atom  that  hlows.  Pfs. 
On  one  side  of  the  walk  yon  see  the  hollow  fcaaa, 
with  it*  s«vcral  little  plantations  lyinf  ootivfsiind} 
nnder  the  eye  of  the  licbolder.  jjpMMi*. 

If  this  rotation  does  the  aess  affetf. 
The  rftpid  motion  rather  would  eject 
The  stores  the  low  capaciona  eavea  ntaflili 
And  from  its  ample  kutis  east  the  main. 

Prom  step  to  step,  with  sullen  senusd. 

The  forc'd  cascades  indignant  leap; 
Now  sinking  611  the  battm't  BOtw'd  tmai , 
Tliere  in  a  dull  stagnation  dogm*4  teilff^ 
JfoJM.   Ms  M  a  ww^-«f^ 
Thy  botim'd  riven  and  iroprison'd  ees*^ 

Ymmg't  Hifia  7\m^ 

BASING,  a  village  of  Hamptbtr*,  mi^  d 
Basingstoke,  near  which,  in  ^1,  .Al&«d  «* 
defeated  by  the  Danes.  It  ij  eqtnlly  ib^h» 
ble  for  tne  protracted  sit^  sustainH  b«K  Vf 
John,  the  fiftlt  mari^uis  of  Worcester.  inhnaa< 
of  Basing-house,  agamst  tlir  forces  of  the  ft^^ 
mem.  The  investment  commenced  Aafitf 
16^3,  and  the  answer  intde  by  dbe  vui^h* 
the  first  summons  was,  that '  if  the  kiaf  1 
more  ground  in  England  than  Battn£-l 
would  mamtain  it  to  the  ultermo«t.'  It  i 
till  October,  1645,  when  Cromwdl  lock 
storm,  and  burnt  it  to  tb«»  i^rmind.  A 
still  exists  in  the  neigh i  '    'dubtl 

at  when  Basing-house  V  ,    ^aj 

refers  this  to  the  surpn.^   •'•   the  mthb^  ' 
were  at  catds  when  nntjljr  umukca.    Tka  * 
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d  Wiitttn  with  a  diamond  on  evttv  pane  of 
ijrmn  Loyanlt^,  which  is  still  tKe  fomily 
Tbe  plunder  obtained  by  the  purliamen- 
cs  UDOUDted  (o  £200,000,  but  their  loss 
the  walls  Mce«ded  2000  men.  See  Journal 
!!«««  of  Basing'house,  Oxford,  1645. 
ilNfJK  (.lobn),  more  commonly  known 
I  name  of  Basinj^tochius,  or  de  Basmg- 
«as  born  at  Basingstoke,  a  town  of 
ihire,  and  from  thence  took  Ins  surname. 
•  person  highly  eminent  for  virtuu  and 
g.  For  harinj;  very  good  natural  parts,  lie 
nt>Ted  them  by  study,  that  he  became  a 
master  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  laneuai^es, 
n«nt  orator,  a  complete  matliematician,  a 
philosopher,  and  a  sound  divine.  The 
tioo  of  his  great  learning  he  laid  in  tlie 
n^  of  Oxford,  and,  for  hw  further  jm- 
MBit,  went  to  Pans,  where  he  resided  some 
He  difn  travel  led  to  Athens,  where  lie 
nany  curious  observations,  and  perfected 
f  in  his  studies,  particularly  m  the  know- 
of  tlu-  t.iTtek  ton^e.  At  bis  return  to 
.id,  he  brought  over  with  him  several  curi- 
HMUiuachpts,  and  introduced  the  use 
ntnneral  figures  into  this  kingdom, 
e  also  a  very  great  promoter  and 
of  that  language,  which  was  much 
Im  in  tliese  western  parts  of  the  world ; 
ftcilnate  it,  he  translated  from  the  Gn  ek 
Mtin  a  grammaV,  which  he  entitled  The 
as  of  the  Greeks.  He  was  archdeacon  uf 
i\,  and  afterwards,  of  Leicester.     He  died 

$INGSTOKE,  a  market  town  in  Harap- 
which  by  means  of  a  canal,  begun  in  1778, 
I  00  an  extensive  trade.  The  iiuvixation 
tintcaie*  wiih  the  Thames.  The  churcli  is 
rage,  in  the  patronage  of  Magdalen  cutlege, 
d.  One  of  its  vicars.  Sir  George  Wheeler, 
kbrated  eastern  traveller,  annexed  a  library 

church-     This  town  was  the  birth-place  of 

h  and  Thomas  Warton,  whose  fithcr  was 

T,  I...  ...,,„  niile«  nortti-east  of  Wio- 

V  from  London. 

.<.^..<.--.  oLS,  a  muscle  ansing  from  the 
Flhc  OS  byoides.  See  Avatowy. 
SIS.  Lai.  Uuu  ;  ^ctf,  from  ^ivw,  I  ):0. 
aM.  The  fouodiiijon  or  the  first  principle 
rllupc:  the  lowest  of  the  three  princi|>al 
pf  a  ccliunn,  which  are  the  basis,  sliaft  and 
L 

Ml  f«l1o«.  tbu  ParadiM.  being  raised  to  thia 
I  anui  bav«  the  oompaw  of  the  whole  earth  l-r 
m^  laaBdalioB.  Ralrigh. 

•V  aaqr  thaw  shall  Cesar  bl««d  in  sport, 
I  asfv  M  Poaipvy's  h*iii  U««  aloof 
MttUat  than  the  dost !  SKaitftoft. 

Mt94  mj  chailol.  (aide  tba  rapid  wbecU 
I  sbak*  ^avta's  hum*.  JtffliM. 

la  altanriav  a  tuiely  |iile  they  rear ; 
ha  laii^  htga4  balow  and  top  advanc'd  in  air. 

7>ryifci». 
■     -The  Mtadabifa  of  the  world  arc  uft 
■iMNMiW  lp  vic«,  or  league*  of  plcaaunr ; 
■B  kaa  wwat  ■^inytm  for  ita  bamt.        Aidmm. 
Fa*  tmmt  near  my  riMng  name. 
p  iril'a  ruias  of  aDoibcr'i  fame, 

t,  heaven  ',  ia  acorn  the  guilty  liajrt. 
.  my  brcaat  that  wratebed  laat  of  praiae. 

Pt/m.  Ttmj^t  af  Famm 


Basis,  in  ancient  music  and  poetry,  denotes 
tlie  equability  of  sounds  proceeding  in  the  same 
tenor,  and  stands  contradislini^ished  from  arsis, 
or  elevation,  as  well  as  from  thesis  or  depression. 

Basis,  or  Bash,  in  cheraistrj*,  any  body  which 
is  dissolved  by  another  body,  which  it  receives 
and  fixes,  and  with  which  it  forms  a  compound, 
may  be  called  the  basis  of  that  compound. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  bases  of  neutral  salts  are 
the  alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic  matters  which 
are  saturated  by  the  several  acids,  and  form  with 
them  these  neutral  salts.  In  this  sense  it  is  that 
these  neutral  salts  are  caHed  salts  with  earthy 
bases,  salts  %vith  alkaline  bases,  salts  witli  metal- 
lic bases;  also  the  appellations  basis  of  alum, 
basis  of  nitre,  basis  of  Glauber  salt,  basis  of 
vitriol,  &c.  siffnifying  the  argillaceous  earth, 
which,  with  tlie  vitriolic  acid,  forms  alum ;  the- 
vegetable  alkali,  which,  with  the  nitrous  acid, 
forms  nitre;  the  mineral  alkali,  which,  with  the 
vitriolic  acid,  forms  Glauber's  salt;  and  the  metal 
which,  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  forms  a  vitriol ; 
because  the  substances  are  supposed  to  be  fixe^l, 
uoactive,  and  only  yielding  to  the  action  of  the 
acids,  which  tliey  fix,  and  to  which  they  give  ii 
body  and  consistence. 

Ba!>is  or  Bask,  in  geometry.     See  Base. 

Basis,  in  oratory,  denotes  the  fourth  member 
of  a  complete  exordium,  being  that  which  sue* 
ceeds  the  apodosis,  and  prepares  the  way  for  die 
proposition. 

Basis,  in  pharmacy,  the  principal  ingredient 
in  compound  medicines- 

BASIUM,  LaL  a  kiss,  a  word  used  by  che- 
mists, for  an  extemporaneous  tincture  of  iron  and 
copper,  invented  by  Clossaeus. 

BASK,  V.  a,tt,n.\      Backerm,  Dutch,    pro- 

BABKJtic.  \  bably   from   the   verb   to 

bake;  to  warm  by  exposure  to  beat,  whether  of 
the  sun  or  lire ;  to  lie  in  the  wannth,  used,  says 
.lohnson,  almost  always  of  animals;  and,  if  tn 
the  term  animals  he  includes  man,  he  is  not  far 
from  die  truili;  tlioiigh  it  is  sometimes  applied 
to  reptiles. 

At  I  live  by  food.  I  net  a  fool. 

Who  laid  bim  down,  and  batk'd  him  in  the  lun. 

And  rail'd  tin  lady  fortune  in  good  Itfrms, 

In  good  set  terms,  and  yet  a  uollcy  foul. 

I<nne  in  her  annny  eye*  does  taitiny  pUy, 
Loue  walks  the  ptcaaani  maaea  of  her  bair  ^ 
Ixiuc  doeaou  both  ber  U|m  for  ever  airay. 
And  tows  and  reap*  a  thonaand  kutea  thrrr. 

CotrU^.      The  Changt. 
Then  lies  him  dovn  the  lubber  fiend. 
And  itTetcb'd  oat  all  the  chinuiey'a  length 
Aaafa  at  the  fire  his  baity  nrengtli.  MiUmt. 

Tis  all  thy  buiLa— »,  Imaine**  bow  to  ibim. 
To  haak  thy  naked  body  in  the  sun.  i'lyctm. 

About  him,  and  above,  and  round  the  wood. 
The  bird*  that  baant  the  bordeia  of  bi*  fiovd  , 
That  bath'd  within,  tn  b»ik'd  upon  hit  aide, 
To  tuneful  aongs  their  narrow  throat*  applird.     id, 
Soa>e  in  the  field*  of  purevt  rtber  play. 
And  fcoaA  and  whiten  in  the  Maae  of  day.         Ptf*. 
l^nlock'd  in  eovrn  let  her  freely  mn 
To  range  thy  cooru,  and  ha*k  hcfore  the  ann. 

O  life  *  tbon  nnivtnal  wiab  ^  what  an  tbou  1 
Thoti'n  btti  a  day— <a  few  ■■May  Imvcs  i 
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Thy  morn  ia  greeted  by  the  flock*  and  herds, 
Aud  every  bird  that  flatterB  with  it*  note, 
8fttute«  Uiy  miag  lun  :  thy  nooa  approaching. 
Then  hiute  the  flic*,  and  every  creeping  in»ect, 
I'o  hoik  in  thy  iDchdian  ;  that  declining. 
As  quickly  they  depart,  and  leave  thy  evening 
To  mourn  the  abtrnt  ray  :  the  night  at  hand, 
Tlita  croaki  the  raven  conscience  of  time  mitpent. 
The  owl  despair  Kareams  hideoua,  and  the  bat 
Confusion,  flutter!  up  and  down  : 
Life's  but  a  lengthcn'd  day,  not  worth  the  waking  for. 
Howard't  Charlrt  I, 
The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  Line, 
Boasu  of  his  golden  lands  and  palmy  wine  ; 
Ba*ki  iu  the  glare,  or  stem*  the  tepid  wave. 
And  tlionks  the  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave. 

Goldmith't  Traveller' 
Too  late,  all  lost,  for  ever  lost,  he  sees 
The  envy'd  saints  triumphing  from  afar. 
And  an^rls  baiUug  in  the  smiles  of  God.        AtWKr. 
Cbilde  Harolde  haJc'd  hun  in  the  noontide  sun 
Disportii^  there  tike  any  other  fly. 

Bjfron.     Childe  Harold. 

BASKERMLLE  (John),  an  eminent  artist, 
especially  in  letter-founding  and  printing,  wa» 
bom  in  1706,  at  VVoverley  in  Worcestershire, 
and  was  heir  to  an  estate  of  about  £tiO  a  year; 
the  whole  income  of  which  he  allowed  to  his 
parents  tiU  their  dcaiiis.  Iu  his  early  years  lie 
conceived  a  love  for  fine  writing,  and  cutting  in 
9lone;  and,  being  bmiight  up  to  no  particular 
profession,  he  commenced  writing-master  in  Bir- 
mingham when  about  twenty  years  of  at^e.  The 
improvements  in  different  manufactures  there 
Koon  drew  his  attention,  and  he  applied  to  tlie 
japan  business,  which  he  earned  on  for  a  long 
time  with  distinguishk-d  excellence  and  success. 
In  1750  he  apulied  himself  to  Ictler-foundittg, 
ihf  brinrjing  oi  wliich  to  perfection  cost  him 
much  labor  and  expense.  In  a  few  years  he 
proceaded  to  printing ;  and  his  iir&t  work  was  an 
edition  of  \'irgil,  in  royal  4lo.  which  now  sells 
for  three  guineas.  He  obtained  leave  from  llic 
university  of  Cambridge  to  print  a  bible  in  royal 
folio,  and  editions  of  the  common  prayer-book, 
in  three  sizes;  for  which  he  paid  a  Uirt^e  sum. 
He  afterwards  printed  Horace,  fereHce,  Catullus, 
Lucretius,  Juvenal,  Sallust,  and  Florus,  in 
royal  4to;  N'irgil  in  8vo.;  and  several  books  in 
12mo.  Ue  published,  likewise,  some  of  the 
English  classics.  These  performances  arc  the 
best  testimonies  of  Mr.  Baskerville's  merit;  and 
his  name  is  deservedly  ranked  among  those  who, 
in  modem  times,  have  brought  the  art  of  print- 
ing to  its  greatest  perfecfion.  Not  meeting,  how- 
ever, with  that  encourajemenl  from  the  book- 
sellers, which  he  expected,  he  set  up  a  letter- 
foundry  for  sale,  a  little  before  his  death.  He 
died  wUhout  issue  m  1775. 

Baskfrvii  LK  (Sir  Simon),  an  eminent  anato- 
mist, and  physician  tu  king  James  I.  and  Charles 
I.  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Uaskerville,  apothecary, 
and  bom  at  Exeter  in  1573.  He  studied  at 
Oxford,  where  he  early  displayed  hi?  abilities, 
and  at  last  took  his  degrees  of  B.  D.  and  M.  D. 
in  1611.  He  afterwards  settled  at  London, 
where  he  became  a  member,  and  was  for  some 
time  president  of  tlie  college  of  physicians.  His 
reputation  fur  learning  and  medicine,  attracted 
the  attention  and  esteem  of  tlie  (wo  sovereigns 


above-mentioned,  the  latter  of  whom  kaijM 
him.  He  wrote  some  memoirs  of  huowihfe 
and  times,  and  died  in  1641,  aged  »ixty-ei|h. 

BA'SKET,  n.  $.  basged,  welch;  hmcm^ 
Latin ;  perhaps,  from  the  French  6o«ir,  m  («• 
some  British  word  signifying  nak ;  basket  » i 
vessel  or  utensil  formed  <^  osiers,  nubo,  tf 
twigs,  splinters,  or  other  •leader  bodies  iai>- 
woven. 

For  I  wol  proche  and  beg  in  aondry  loodes, 
I  wul  nut  do  no  labour  with  niin  hoadcs, 
Ke  ronkc  batkette*  for  to  live  there  by, 
Becaute  I  wol  not  beggen  idelly. 

Chaucer.    The  PiirAwsm  TS, 

Here  is  a  baebet :   he  may  cnep  in,  and  ihmw  Inl 

linen  upon  him,  as  if  going  to  backing.      A*lqpaaK 

Set  down  the  baeket,  villain : — Somehody  caO  mj 

wife  : — Yon  youth  in  a  baehei  come  oat  here.         XL 

He  threw  out,  to  save  life. 
Your  British  batkcU,  with  a  thousand  dishes. 

UOgdmg'tJmm^ 

Poor  Peg  was  forced  to  go  hawking  and  p«44tiB(, 

now  and  then  carrying  a  baeket  of  fiah  ta  the  Biifed. 

Ari^lmt 
Hif  pulstant  sword  onto  his  aide, 
Near  his  undiiunl<>d  heart,  wasty'd. 
With  basbel-hih  that  would  hold  bioth, 
And  serve  for  light  and  dituter  both.     BmOn^ 
There  was  a  time. 
When  other  rogions  were  the  swain's  deUght ; 
And  sheph«rdlcss  Britannia's  rushy  vales. 
Inglorious,  neither  trade  nor  labo«r  knew. 
But  of  rude  baJteu,  homely  rustic  (ecT. 
Woven  of  the  fleiilc  willow.       Dj/er.     TV 
Basket,  as  a  measure,  denotes  an 
quantity ;  as,  a  basket  of  medlers  is  two  boAaU, 
of  assafoetida  from  twenty  to  thirty  povndvti^ 
Tlie  ancient    Britons  were  noted  for  Acir  'w» 
nuity  in  making  baskets,  which  iliey  exponn  it 
large   quantities.      They  were  of  reiy  d^M 
workmanship,  and  liore  a  high  price.    ^Uoal 
takes  notice  of  them: — 

Barbara  dc  pictis  veni  bajcaada  Britaaftitb 
Sed  me  jam  mavult  diccre  RomasoaB. 
'  A  bosket  I,  by  painted  Britona  wiwiftR, 
And  now  to  Rome's  imperial  dty  IwM^iJte.* 
Baskets  are  generally  made  of  oiicn,  ^Bipffd 
of  their  bark,  and  dressed  accoj:diiig  to  thtiM^ 
of  the  basket.     Large  bttkett  or  Ittapcn  Mt 
made  without  any  preparation  birt  lOUMf  *■ 
wood,  which  is  neces»ry  for  every  Bitt  rf  fc^ 
ket.    No  great  capital  of  money  or  ia^auHf  ^ 
requisite   to   follow  the   bustnei*  of  a  WM^ 
maker;  yet  some  practice  as  wkU  uilcCi^' 
would  seem  necesjary  in  forming  fnii  b«*i» 
used  on  tables,  work  baskets,  t^thlf  mate,  kt- 

Basket,  CoRBEittr,  in    .  ,%  tUrf 

of  vase,  or  figure  piece  of  s<  hm  " 

a  basket,  filled  with  flowers  or  rrur,?,  Krvia|* 
terminate  some  decoration. 

Basket  i'lsu  a  species  of  sea-star.    SmA^ 

TERIAS. 

Baseft-martnc,  the  wearing  of  rMdi,t>^ 
or  leaves  tocether,  for  baskets,  is  an  trt  is  <■ 

among  the  rudest  nations  of  tlic  world; 
inferior  specimen  is  s-  the 

Van  Dieroen's  Land,  <  of  a 

rushes  tied  together  at  ea4.li  etd,  aad 
in  the  middle.     Other  tnbcs  of  tkia 
hood  make  a  basket  of  leaves  mterwovM,! 
fully  executed,  that  it  retains  cither  mift< 
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eaHy  in  our  history  it  is  rccorJed  that  our 
made  baskets,  which  were  celebrated 
It  Rome.  At  the  tame  period,  .«hields  of  wicker- 
•ork,  plain  or  covered  with  hides,  were  common 
||  Britain  :  wicker  boati,  &c.  Herodotus  speaks 
if  boats  of  this  kind,  covered  with  bitumen,  on 
Ije  Thrrif  and  Euphrates.  Such  boats,  about 
pvcn  feet  in  diameter,  are  said  to  be  used  at  the 
iKsentday  on  these  nvers  ;  and  similar  ones,  we 
(Bow,  are  employed  in  crossing  the  most  rapid 

EJUS  of  India.     They  are  generally  of  a  shal- 
construction,  froiti  three  to  fifteen  feet  in  dia- 
7 ;  some  will  carry  thirty  men.     They  are 
^(fe  thus : — A  number  of  pieces  of  split  bam< 
JDO,  twenty  for  example,  are  laid  on  the  ground, 
ttfiTtiiig  each  other  near  the  centre,  and  there 
piciied  with  thongs ;  the  ends  of  the  bamboos 
jpr  then  elevated  by  several  persons,  and  fixed 
pundrr  at  due  distance  by  means  of  stakes,  in 
tkurU  nositionthey  are  bound  by  other  long  slips 
faamboo.  The  latter  are  introduced  alternately 
Bmnd  under  the  pieces  first  crosse<],  and  lied 
dw  »r>t<:'neriions  lo  preserve  the  shape.     This 
completed,  beiypnning  from  the  bottom  to 
ocDtre,  the  pails  above  the  intended  height  or 
Iplli  of  the  basket-boat  are  cut  off,  and  it  is 
hwtte*i  from  the  stakes  reversed,  and  covered 
Uk  half-dressed    hides    sewed    toprether  with 
Six  men  will   make  one  of  these  boats 
many  hours.     They  ar«  navigated  by  pad- 
wrbere  the  water  is  aeep,  or  are  pushed  over 
Mbailow  bottom  with  lonj;  poles;  and  the  pas- 
ftfe  kept  dry  by  planks  at  the  bottom, 
baaltet-boat^  on  the  river  Kristna,  in  Hindns- 
about  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  four 
H^Mp.     Armies  have  been  enabled  by  these 
NivejitiKVs  lo  continue  their  march,  and  even 
y  artillery  has  been  transported   by   them. 
OoMtiroe*  lliey  are  towed  by  bullocks.  Id  other 
am  of  the  world,  houses,  cottages,  fences,  and 
Wn.are  formed  of  basket  or  wicker-work.     On 
ke  continent,  a  two-horse  carriage,  called  allo!- 
■ttinwagi^on,  of  very  considenible  size,  and  fit  to 
jBUiy  teveral   persons,  is  composed  of  basket- 
;  lb«  same  is  done  in  Great  Britain  with 

Pud  to  the  bodies  of  gitrs ;  and  an  appendage 
lb*  kta^-coaches,  we  know,   is  literally  de- 
wwimmri  the  basket. 

*X%iS  it  tn  art  therefore,  however  numble  in 

of  its  branches,  too  extensively  and  too  scr- 

ly  in  rxercise  not  to  merit  more  attention 

B  hctoks  of  science  have  usually  bestowed  upon 

Iht  matenals  employed  have  been  very  vari- 

».    Twi«,  bnuiches,  straw,  and  whalebone, 

Mwt,  roots  of  plants^  the  bowing  baml>oo,  and 

^  ntnple  osier.     The  natives  of  some  parts  of 

lUi  Anerica  make  baskets  of  rushes,  so  closely 

iMtrwomi  as  to  hold  water,  and  thousands  of 

BM  are  annually  sold  throughout  ithe  new  re- 

piMics.     The  Caffres  and  Hottentots  arc  alike 

■ttfal  with  roots.     Osiers  or  willows,  however, 

^^Hpoat  adapted  for  this  use.     These  are  either 

^HEHinre,  cut  from  the  root,  »plit  asunder,  or 

tHppod  of  their  bark,  according  to  the  work  to 

9  podvcwd  ;  m  the  latter  case,  they  are  previ- 

ftif  «tl)  ioaked.     The  stripping  »  performed 

f  WMrinf  tbe  willows  through  an  iron-edged 

lliiiai  ill  called  brakes,  which  removes  the  baik, 

dM  willow*  are  then  cleaned^  lo  &r  ■»  occes* 


snry,  by  the  manual  operation  of  a  sharp  knife. 
Next  they  are  exposed  to  tlie  stm  and  air,  and 
afterwards  placed  in  a  dry  situation.      But  it  is 
not  less  necessary  to  preserve  willows  with  their 
bark   in  the  same  manner,  for  nothing  can  be 
more  injurious  than  llie  humidity  inherent  in  the 
plant ;  and  previous  to  use,  ihcy  must  be  soaked 
in  water  .some  days.     The  barked  or  white  osier 
is  then  divided  into  bundles  or  faggota  according 
to  siic ;  the  larger  beini;   reserved  to  form  the 
strong  work   in  the  skelltlon  of  the  basket,  and 
the  smaller  for  weaving  the  bottom  and  sides. 
Sliuuld  the  latter  be  applied  to  ordinary  work, 
they   are    taken  whole,    but  for  implements  of 
sli'^ht  and  liner  texture,  each  osier  is  divided  inf 
splits  and  skeins ;  which  names  denote  the  dif 
ferent  degrees  of  size  to  which  they  are  reduced. 
Splits  are  osiers  cleft  into  four  parts,  by  means 
of  a  particular  implement  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose, consisting  of  two  edge  tools  placed  at  right 
angles,  whereby  the  rod  is  longituainally  divided 
down  the  pith.    Tliese  are  next  drawn  through 
an    implement    resembling  the  common  spoke- 
shave,  keeping  the  grain  of  the  split    .ext  the 
wood  or  stock  of  tbe  shave,  while  the  pit>  is  pre- 
sented to  the  edge  of  the  iron,  which  t'.  set  in  an 
oblique  direction  to  the  wood  :  And,  in  order  lo 
bring  the  split  into  a  shape  still  more  regular,  it  \t 
passed  tlirotigh  another  implement  called  an  up 
right,  consisting  of  a  flat  piece  of  steel,  eauh  eno 
of  which  is  fashioned  into  a  cuttini;  edge,  like 
that  of  an  ordinary  chisel.  The  flatis  bent  round, 
so  that  the  two  edges  approach  each  other  at  a 
greater  or  less   inten'al  by  means  of  regulating 
screws,  and  the  whole  is  fixed  in  a  handle.     By 
passing  the  splits  between  the  two  edges,  they 
are  reduced  to  skeins,  the  thickness  of  which  is 
determined  by  the  inten'al  between  the  edges  of 
the  tool.    All  the  implements  required  by  a  bas- 
ket-maker  are  few   and  simple :    they  consist, 
besides  the  preceding,  of  knives,  bodkins,  and 
drills  for  boring,   leads  for   keeping  tlie  work 
steady  while  in  process,  and  where  it  is  of  small 
dimensions,  a  heavy  piece  of  iron,  called  a  beat- 
er, which  is  employed  lo  beat  the  basket  close  ai 
it  is  augmented. 

In  makingan  ordinary  basket,  tlie  osiers  are  laid 
out  in  a  length  considerably  greater  than  that  of 
the  finished  work.  They  are  ranged  in  pairs  on 
the  floor  jmrallel  to  each  other,  at  small  intervals, 
in  the  direction  of  the  longer  diameter ;  and  this 
may  be  called  ttie  woof,  for  basket  work  is  in 
fact  a  web.  These  pardllel  rods  are  lliea  crossed 
at  right  angles  by  two  of  tlie  largest  osiers,  with 
the  thick  ends  towards  the  workman,  who  places 
his  foot  upon  them ;  and  weaving  each  alter- 
nately over  and  under  the  parallel  pieces  first 
laid  down,  they  are  by  that  means  confimHl  in 
their  places.  Tlie  whole  now  forms  what  is 
technically  called  the  slat  or  slate,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  ba&ket.  Next,  tbe  long  end  of 
one  of  the  two  rods  is  taken,  and  wovmi  tinder  and 
over  the  pairs  of  short  ends  all  round  the  bottom, 
until  the  whole  be  wuven  in.  The  same  is  ijoiie 
with  the  other  rod ;  and  then  additional  lonv( 
osiers  are  also  woven  in,  until  the  bottom  be  of 
sufficient  size,  and  the  woof  be  occupied  by  tliem. 
Thus  the  hoitom,  or  foundation  on  which  the 
superstructure  is  to  be  raised,  is  linished  ;  and 
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this  latter  part  is  accomplished  by  sharpening  tlie 
Wge  ends  of  as  many  long  and  stout  osiers  as 
may  be  necessary  to  form  the  ribs  or  skeleton. 
Tliese  are  forced  or  plaited  between  the  rods  of 
the  bottom,  from  the  edge  towards  the  centre, 
and  are  turned  up  in  the  direction  of  the  sides  ; 
then  other  rods  are  woven  in  and  out  between 
each  of  them,  unttl  the  basket  is  raised  to  the  in- 
tended height,  or,  more  correctly  speiiking,  the 
depth  it  is  to  receive.  The  odse  or  brim  is 
finished  by  turning  down  the  perpendicular  ends 
ot  the  ribs,  now  protnidin;;  and  standing  up  over 
each  other,  whereby  the  whole  are  firmly  and 
compactly  united.  A  handle  is  adapted  to  the 
work,  by  forcing  two  or  three  osiers  shaqiened 
at  the  end,  and  cut  to  the  requisite  length,  down 
the  wea^mg  of  the  sides,  close  together ;  and 
they  are  pinned  fast,  about  two  inches  from  the 
brim,  in  order  that  the  haridle,  when  completed, 
may  be  retained  in  its  proper  j)osition.  The 
osiers  are  then  either  bound  or  plaited,  in  such 
fashion  as  ple^tses  the  taste  of  tlie  artist.  This  is 
the  most  simple  kind  of  basket;  some  are  of 
finer  materials,  and  nicer  execution.  The  skeins 
are  frequently  smoked  and  dyed,  of  difl'erenl 
colors,  by  intermixin'j;  which,  a  yood  efiect  is 
pioduced. 

At  Li rerpool,  where  there  is  an  asylum  for  tlie 
blind,  this  art  ha.s,  from  its  happy  simplicity, 
been  extensively  taueht,  and  is  practi.<ied  wuh 
success.  In  the  city  of  IidinbuTti;h,  a  number  of  llic 
blind  find  siniilar  employment  in  a  blind  asylum. 

Some  of  the  best  materials  for  basket-making 
have  been  imported  into  Great  Britain  from 
France  and  Holland ;  but  the  duration  of  the  war 
induced  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  to  cndea- 
four  to  obUiin  a  home  supply  ;  and  Air.  Philips, 
of  Ely,  has  received  a  premmm  from  the  Society 
of  Arts,  on  account  of  his  excellent  observations 
on  this  subject.  He  also  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  his  cultivation  of  the  osier.  Of  nine  or 
ten  species  of  osier,  he  remarks  that  only  one,  Xhe 
grey  or  brinkled  osier  is  of  any  use.  See  Trans- 
actions of  the  Society,  and  our  article  Osier. 

Basking  Shark,  in  ichthyology,  a  species  of 
Uiark,  the  squalus  maximui  of  Linnu^us,  so 
railed  from  its  lying  in  the  sun  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  This  fish  inhabits  the  Arctic  and 
European  seas,  feeds  on  the  smaller  cetaceous 
animals,  and  grows  to  a  prodifious  size,  but  is 
not  very  fierce.  The  liver  »s  very  large,  and 
produces  much  oil.     See  SguAt-vs. 

BASLE,  B.1L1:,  or  B.vsil.  One  of  the  nine- 
l'>*n  cantons  of  Switzerland,  which  joined 
the  confederacy  in  the  year  1501.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  south  by  the  canton  of  Solothurn ; 
on  the  north  by  the  Brisgau  ;  on  the  east  by 
Frickthal ;  and  on  the  west  by  part  of  Solothurn, 
the  former  diocese  of  Basle,  and  the  Sundgau ; 
hemp  upwards  of  twenty  miles  in  length,  and 
about  eighteen  in  breadth.  It  contains  three 
towns,  twenty-seven  parishes,  seven  bailiwics, 
and  3fl,lK>0  inhabitants;  the  supposed  area  being 
about  18t  square  miles.  Although  tlie  mountains 
are  barren,  the  lower  parts  are  fruitful  in  corn 
and  wine,  and  fit  for  pasture;  hemp  also  abounds 
•icre.  It  lias  many  medicinal  springs  and  baths, 
and  the  air  is  wholesome  and  temperate.  T)«e 
|>eople  are  protestanis  :  botli  men  and  women  for 


the  most  pan  wear  the  French  dress;  but  tJ«Un- 
guagc  commonly  spoken  is  German,  tboush  tbr 
French  also  is  much  used.  By  the  consiitubun  d 
1803,  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  luv 
council  of  13,5,  elected  from  among  tbecitaeoi 
at  large  ;  it  assembles  every  half  year  in  the  ton 
of  Basle,  and  cits  for  a  fortnight  at  a  tinte.    Tk 
executive  power  is  intrusted  to  the  small  cowxil 
of  twenty-five,  chosen  from  among  the  mesilMt 
of  the  large  council,  aod  having  at  its  head  < 
burgomasters,   who    preside    alternately, 
whole  cantoB  is  divided  into  the  three  distndsf 
Basle  (the  town),  VVallenbur^,  and  Liestal,  i 
of  which  is  subdivided  into  fifteen  corpontioa, 
EveVy  inhabitant  who  rents  land  or  houses  to  the 
value  of  ^00  Swiss  francs,  has  a  seat  in  oat  ai 
these  corporations,  and  is  by  virtue  of  it  enttlM 
to  vote  at  the  election  of  members  for  the  lai|i 
council.   Tliis  canton  sends  three  reprcwMWiv 
to  the  diet.    Before  the  revolution  its  goieiuuHl 
was  aristocratical ;  and  its  revenues  uiw  dbM^ 
from  secularised  abbeys,  and  imposts  on  fpm 
carried  through  the  country,  to  ana  Crotn  Ftma, 
Italy,  and  Germany.     liesides  the  nulitary«A»- 
blishment  of  the  city  of  Basle,  there  were  tw 
provincial  regiments,  consisting  each  of  tea  co» 
panics,  and  a  tioop  of  dragoons.     At  present  At 
country  furnishes  two  regiments  of  mditu,  ch^ 
consisting  of  nine  companies  of  fiisileers,  a.  eM> 
pany  of  grenadiers,  and  one  of  dTaf:ooia.  Mv 
nufacturing  establishments  are  found  in  tnej 
comer,    particularly   for    those  of  silk,  nttoo, 
ribbons  and  paper.  The  clergy  form  in  the  capilal 
a  convention,  and  in  the  country  t}ire«  chapters; 
over  all  thcae  the  first  pastor  of  the  cathedi^  pi*- 
sides.     Basle  was  the  nrst  canton  whidi  sepsotod 
from  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  and  adofitadlks 
new  constitution  ;  and   here,  it  is  sauL.  Um  ferM 
paper  of  modem  times  was  inanuiicturnl- 

BASL£,or  B.tLC,  the  capital  of  UuscutoOt* 
tlie  largest  city  in  Switzerland,  having  opsna^ 
of  200  streets,  and  six  market-places  or  mfmn^ 
Its  er.rirons  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  CMMMii| 
of  a  fine  level  tract  of  fields  and  meadows.  1W 
city  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  fUuDr,M« 
which  there  is  a  handsome  bridg« ;  the  ^u^ 
on  the  side  of  Switzerland,  the  lesaefonikl^ 
(rermany.  It  is  thought  by  some  to  baTt  fttn 
on  tlie  ruins  of  the  old  Augusta  liaitranmB. 
For  Its  name  it  is  indebted  to  .lulun  the  Apo^ 
tite,  who  named  it  in  honor  of  his  miAc 
Basilina.  The  bouses  are  well  built,  but  ihaiy 
peopled,  Basle  containing  at  prt^koivooly  U/Ml 
inhabitants,  whereas  in  former  times  the  torn 
was  crowded  to  excess.  A  hereditacy  4MH^ 
subsists  between  the  inhabitants  of  th*  («•  iiW> 
sions.  The  minster,  or  cmthadral  dnuiK  ^ 
town-house,  and  the  araeoal,  are  objc^s  ■**% 
of  attention.  The  university,  fouodcrf  hflt  • 
1459,  has  an  excellent  library,  a  cabinet  ti  i» 
dais,  and  botanic  garden  ;  the  town  haaf** 
birth  to  a  number  of  eminent  dkanciets,  MA^ 
larly  (Ecolampadius,  Grynartts,  Buztoi^  V» 
stein,  Hermaim,  the  BemouiUi«,  ami  £•>«< 
Erasmus  too  resided  here  for  nuny  ycsM.0 
lies  interred  in  the  cathedral.  The 
extensive  and  flourishing,  and  ta 
chiefly  by  the  manu^ctnre  of  nlk  ilMwi 
other  mannfacftorei  of  cMMaqveoct  utyA  < 
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»*to»i,  paper,  Lneu^  and  gloves  ;  there  are  also 
jQSjdeniSl*'  blitichrtelds  and  dye-liouse«.  Hie 
rative  power  belongs  to  the  large 
111  of  which  are  chosen  the  mem- 
>f  r  council  of  60.     Tho  Teutonic 

kl  .  n  have  each  a  commander  at 

remarked  as  a  singularity  in  the 
of  this  town,  that  they  always  struck  an 
than  elsewhere;  but  this  peculiarity 
exists.     Da^le  was  formerly  a  city  of 
lire,  and  only  ceased  to  be  so  on  its  join- 
Swiss  confederacy  in  1501.     Heie  was 
£unous  ecclesiastical  council,  between  the 
1431  and  U44. 
Btsle  was  once  the  name  of  an  independent 
::,  which  had  tlie  Sundgau  to  the  north, 
canton  of  Basle  to  the  east,  that  of  Solothum 
f-Muth,  ^nd  Franche  Coint^  to  tlie  west, 
ihop  was  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  had 
and  TOte  at  the  diet  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 
It  wu  at  the  same  time  in  alliance  with  the  so- 
caUtolic  cantons,  but  was  never  called  to  the 
bogs  of  the  Swiss  diet.     His  ordinary  resi- 
vras  at  I'oreutrui.     The  whole  bishopric 
1,  on  420  square  miles,  between  39,000 
1,000  inhahttunts.    The  neit  revenue  was 
aC  XVO.OOO  stt^rling,  to  which  the  mines 
Jted  belw.^n  £3000  and  £4t>U0.  In  1792 
rtvnch  tooL  pofst^ssion  of  that  part  of  the 
ic  which  belonged  to  the  (jerman  empire, 
it  intoadepartmentof  their  republic, 
^tbe  OMDC  of  MoDt  Terrible,  with  which 
after  incorporated  sevenl  of  the  other 
that    were    previously  connected  with 
After  this  it  was  included    in  the 
at  of  the  L'pper  Rhine.     In   IBIS  the 
'.vtt  Iksle,  with  the  town  and  territory  of 
was  united  to  the  Swiss  republic,  by  the 
of  \'ienna,  and  now  ibrau  part  of  thi^ 
of  Berne. 

(BIAN,  an  island  in  the  Persian  gv\f,  five 
(,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  high  hill. 
24' N. 
(NA(>E     (Henry),     Sieur    de     Beauval, 
KKi  to  Henry   Basnage,  and  brother  to 
He  was  admitted  advocate  in  the  par- 
it  of  Kouen,  in   1679.     He  did  not  follow 
'  immediately  upon  his  admission ;  but  went 
cia,  where  he  studied  under  M.  de  Mar- 
L'pon  his  return,  he  practised  with  great 
ion  till  1687,  when  the  revocation  of  the 
Nanu  obliged   him   to  fly  to  Holland, 
I  kc  composed  the  greatest  part  of  his  works, 
tai  1710.     His  chief  work  is  Histoire 
Ottmg«*  dcs  S^-avans.      Kotterd.  34  vols. 
llroo.     This  work  was  begun  in  Septemb4?r 
and  continued  till  June  1709.     \Vhen  he 
tn   Holland,   Mr.  Bayle,   through  indis- 
had  been  obliged  to  drop  his  Nouvelles 
jbiique  det   i^ettres,  which   induced 
to  undertikt'  a  work  of  the  same 
a  different  title. 
IA6B  (Janie>;,  a  learned  author,  and  pa»- 
ti  ihe  V^'alloon  church  at  the   Hague,  was 
i.al  Kouen  in  Normandy,  in  1653.     He  was 
of  Henry   Basnage,  one  of  the  ablest 
ia  iIm  parliament  of  Normandy.     At 
ywa  01  Bffe,  after  he  had  made  him- 
«(  iIm  Creek  atid  Liun  aathort,  m 


well  as  the  English,  Spanish,  and  Italian  lan- 
guages, he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  began  his 
divinity  studies  under  Mestrezat,  Turrelin,  and 
Tronchin;  and  finished  them  at  Sedan,  under 
the  professors  Jurieu  and  Le  Blanc  de  Beaulieu. 
He  then  rt'tumttl  to  Roiicn,  where  he  was  received 
as  minster,  September  iri76;  in  which  capacity 
he  remained  till  1685,  when,  the  exercise  of  the 
Protestant  religion  being  suppressed  at  Rouen,  he 
retired  to  Rotterdam,  and  wai  a  minister  pen- 
sionary there  till  1691,  when  he  was  chosen  pas- 
tor of  the  Walloon  church  of  that  city.  In  the 
year  1709  Pensionary  Heinsius  got  him  chosen 
one  of  tho  pastors  of  the  Walloon  church  at  the 
Ha^ue,  intending  not  only  to  employ  him  in 
religious  but  in  state  affairs.  He  was  employed 
in  a  secret  negociation  with  Marshal  d'Lxelles, 
plenipotentiary  of  France  at  the  congress  of 
I  treclit;  and  he  executed  it  with  so  much  suc- 
ce$i.  that  he  was  afterwards  entrusted  with  seve- 
ral important  commissions,  all  which  he  dis- 
charged in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain  a  great  cha- 
ractrr  for  his  abdilies  and  address;  a  celebrated 
modern  writer  has  llierefore  said  of  him,  that  he 
was  fitter  to  be  a  minister  of  state  than  of  a 
parish.  Tlie  abbe  du  Bois,  who  was  at  the 
Hague  in  1716,  ai  ambassador  plenipotentiary 
from  France,  to  wegociate  a  defensive  alliance 
between  France,  F.ngland,  and  the  States  Gene-> 
ral,  was  ordered  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent 
of  France,  to  apply  himself  tn  M.  Basnage,  and 
to  follow  his  advice ;  they  accordingly  acted  in 
concert,  and  the  alliance  was  concluded  in 
January  1717;  and  in  return  for  his  services  he 
obtained  the  restoration  of  all  his  properly  in 
France.  The  catholics  esteemed  him  no  less 
than  the  protectants ;  and  the  works  he  wrote, 
which  are  mostly  in  French,  spread  his  reputa- 
tion almost  all  over  Europe;  among  these  are,  1. 
'Ilie  history  of  the  Religion  of  the  Reformed 
Churches.  2.  Jewish  Antiquities.  3.  l*he  His- 
tory of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  many 
others.     He  died  Sept.  12,  1723. 

BASNET  (Edward),  dean  of  St.  Patrick's, 
Dublin.  He  was  bom  in  Denbigli<ihire,  in 
Wales,  and  was  preferred  to  the  dean  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's about  1537.  He  was  a  zealous  promoter 
of  the  Reformation,  and  in  1539,  when  tiie  re- 
bellion of  U'.Xeal  broke  out,  he  laid  aside  tlie 
dress  of  the  dean  for  that  of  die  soldier,  and 
joined  the  army  under  the  lord  deputy.  For  his 
good  services  he  was  made  a  privy  counsellor, 
and  besides  other  marks  of  royal  favor,  had  the 
lands  of  Killeam,  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Dub- 
hn,  assigned  to  him  by  tlie  crown-  He  died  in 
tlie  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

BASNETUM.  low  Lat.  a  helmet.     Bailry. 

Ba^ok,  bassin,  Fr.     See  Bamn. 

Baho.n,  in  anatomy,  pelvis.  1.  A  round  ca- 
vity in  form  of  a  tunnel,  situate  between  the  an- 
terior ventricles  of  the  brain,  descending  from  its 
base,  and  ending  in  the  point  at  the  glandiib 
pituitajia.  It  is  formed  of  the  pia  mater,  and 
receivfs  the  pituita,  which  conies  from  the  bmin, 
and  passes  through  itie  pituitary  gland,  and 
thence  into  the  veins.  2.  Tliat  capacity  is  aim 
called  pelvis,  or  biison,  which  is  for.ned  by  the 
ossa  ilia  and  os  sacrum,  and  contains  the  bladder 
of  urine,  the  matrix,  and  the  intestines. 
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Bason,  in  ^Oass-grind  ing,  or  disti.  Glass- 
grmilers  use  various  kinds  of  ba«ions»  of  copper, 
iron,  &c.  and  of  rarious  forms,  some  deeper, 
others  slial lower,  acconlin^  to  the  focus  of  the 
^lns!M.>s  that  :ire  to  be  ground.  In  these  basons, 
convex  glass*^  are  formed,  as  concave  ones  are 
un  spheres  or  bowls.  Glasses  are  worked  in 
liasons  two  ways.  In  the  first,  the  bason  is  fitted 
to  the  arbor,  or  tree  of  a  lath,  and  the  glass,  fixed 
with  cement  to  a  handle  of  wood,  is  presented 
and  held  fast  in  the  ri$;ht  hand  within  the  bason, 
while  the  proper  motion  is  ^iven  by  the  foot  of 
the  basou.  In  the  other,  the  bason  is  fixe<l  to  a 
stand  or  block,  and  the  glass  with  its  wooden 
handle  moved.  The  movable  basons  are  very 
small,  seldom  exceeding  five  or  six  inches  in 
diameter;  the  others  are  lar^jer,  sometimes  above 
ten  feet  diuineler,  After  the  glass  has  been 
ground  in  the  hason,  it  is  brought  smoothei 
with  grease  and  eracrj',  polished  with  tripoli,  and 
finished  with  paper  cemented  to  tlie  bottom  of 
llie  bason. 

Bason,  in  hat-making,  a  large  round  shell  or 
CISC,  ordinarily  of  iron,  placed  over  a  furnace  ; 
wherein  the  mntttr  of  the  hat  iii  moulded!  into 
form.  The  hatters  have  also  basons  for  the  brims 
of  hats,  usually  of  lead,  having  an  aperture  in  the 
middle,  of  a  diameter  suthcient  for  the  lat^eit 
block  to  go  through. 

IJASON,  in  hydraulics,  a  rescr\-oir  of  water,  as 
the  bason  of  a  jet  d'euu,  or  fountain  ;  the  bason 
of  a  port  or  harbour,  of  a  bath,  &c.  Basons 
ari>  made  with  clay,  cement,  or  lead ;  but  the 
diameter  must  be  made  four  fe<:t  longer  on  each 
aide  than  the  bason  is  to  be.  This  will  be  udcen 
up  by  the  walls  of  clay.  Tor  the  same  reason, 
it  must  be  dug  two  feet  deeper  than  the  intended 
depth  of  the  water;  because  it  is  to  be  laid  over 
eighteen  inches  thick  with  clay,  and  six  inches 
wuh  fcrarel  and  paving.  The  wall  is  to  be  made 
■with  sliards,  rubbish,  or  flints,  with  the  natural 
earth  for  tuortar ;  and  the  clay  must  be  well 
woiked,  and  trod  firmly  down  with  the  naked 
feet.  The  way  of  making  them  with  cement  is, 
to  allow  one  foot  nine  niches  every  way  for  the 
work;  then  cut  the  banks  perpendicularly,  and 
raise  a  wall  of  masonr)'  a  foot  thick,  made  of 
pebble  stones,  or  the  like,  laid  in  a  mortar  of 
lime  and  Siuid ;  the  bottom  is  thetv  to  be  covered 
to  the  same  thickness  ;  and  then  the  solid  lining 
of  the  cement  is  to  be  backed  up  against  the 
walls,  and  over  the  bottom.  Tliis  is  to  be  made 
of  small  Riati  in  beds  of  mortar,  made  of  lime 
aind  cement.  When  this  solid  is  eight  inchea 
thick,  it  must  be  plastered  over  the  whole  surface 
with  cement,  well  sifted,  before  it  be  mixed  with 
the  lime ;  and  with  this  it  is  to  be  wrought  over 
smooth  with  a  trowel.  Tlie  proportion  of  this 
cement  should  be  two-thirds  of  the  cemtint,  or 
powdered  tile,  to  one-third  of  lime ;  and  this 
cement  has  the  property  of  hardening  so  under 
water,  that  it  will  become  like  stone  or  rnarble, 
acvd  it  will  not  be  subject  to  decay  for  a  long 
time.  Afler  the  finishing,  the  bason  should,  for 
four  or  five  days,  be  anointed  over  very  often 
with  oil,  or  bullock's  blood,  to  keep  it  from 
Hawing  or  cracking  in  the  drying;  and  after  this, 
Oie  water  should  be  let  in  as  soon  as  may  be. 
The  leaded  buons  lue  made  with  waHa  a  foot 


thick,  and  a  bottom  of  half  a  foot.  Tbei»i 
be  of  rubble  stones  cemented  with  plastv;  far^ 
the  lime  will  injure  and  eat  the  lead.  Thedk«(S 
of  lead  are  to  be  spread  over  these  walls  ud 
bottom,  and  seamed  with  solder.  These  \stuam, 
however,  are  but  little  in  use  now,  from  the  n- 
pense  of  making  them,  and  the  danger  U  the 
lead  being  stolen.  The  waste  pipes  of  fountaira 
ought  always  to  be  made  large  enough  fm  iu- 
of  choking.  When  the  waste  water  is  to  b 
carried  off  in  common  sewers,  it  may  be  cutiti 
away  in  drains,  or  earthen  pipes ;  bat  whea  it  a 
to  serve  for  basons  tliat  lie  below  it,  it  i*  to  l« 
conveyed  in  leaden  ones.— There  aredivenmti 
of  basons;  as 

1.  Bason  em  Coquillc,  that  shaped  lib  a 
shell. 

2.  Bason,  FiGVBrn,  that  whose  pi 
cumference    makes  several   turns   and 
either  straight,  circular,  or  t)kc   like, 
most  of  the  basons  of  fountains  at  Rome. 

3.  Bason    with    a   Balusthadi:,  that  wlti 
cavity  is  surrounded  with  a  balustrade  of  i 
marble,  brass,  or  the  like. 

4.  Ba^on  wtTit  A  TncNctt,  baittn  a  rigok, 
tliat  whose  border  being  of  marble,  or  ote 
stone,  has  a  trench  cut  in  it,  whenct^  H 
cortdia  diatancei,  springs  out  a  Uund  ti  «aiB» 
which  lines  tlie  trench, and  forms  a  ki  '  ' 
or  gargle  around  the  balustrade.  Sue 
of  the  founUain  of  the  rock  of  the  Bell 
Rome 

Basok,  in  ship-building,  a  circular  dock 
the  reception  of  ships. 

Bason,  Sail  by  the,  at  AmMi^^nlam,  '^mii 
for  the  public  sales  made   i  ir«<ctioB 

of  the  vendu  meester  ;  so  call     ,  'K>att«(t, 

before  adjudgping  the  lot  or  commoditj  to  ibt  !■! 
bidder,  they  strike  a  brass  baaon,  to  gife  ooHi 
of  it. 

Basons  op  a  Balance,  two  pieces  of  braas 
or  other  matter,  fastened  to  the  extreanitics  of  riia 
stnngs ;  tlie  one  to  hold  tite  weight,  the  otkr 
the  thini;  to  be  weighed. 

BASOl'DHA,  a  town  of  UiodoslaB.  M 
district    of   Bilsab..     Long.  78^  13"  £,  bl.1 
54' N. 

BASQUE  TsLANP,  an  iidand  in  liM  rrwJ 
Lawrence,   near   the  coa.«.t   of   Ijowct  CaaaJa 
Long.  68"  52'  W.,  lat.  48"  13'  N. 

BASQUES  LEs,orKi»rNcu  BiscAT.adMMt 
of  Gascony,  France,  which  ha*  th«  Ray  tf 
Biscay  on  the  west,  the  nver  Adoat  awl  i* 
Landes  on  the  north.  Beam  on  tbe  caat,  Md  ikr 
Pyrenees  on  the  sooth.  Jt  was  fonoattyMbA 
vided  into  the  three  territories  of  I.abovf.i'**' 
Navarre,  and  Soule,  and  h  now  included  •  1^ 
department  of  tlie  Ix>wer  I*yreiu«a.  It  is  «MJ 
mouDtainous,  and  rather  burrea  ;  it  nan,  hi^ 
ever,  a  number  of  cattle.  The  tnlrabahrt*  i» 
a  dialect  which  resembles  that  of  ibt  Sfaa^ 
Biscayans,  and  is  supposed  to  be  kvaiictj  dit 
Celtic.  The  agility  of  the  iohaliilaiiCi  is  f» 
verbial.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagiiie  nonr^a* 
and  expression  than  they  display  in  diflffi^ 
tions,  or  the  spirit  and  activity  of  dbciT  daacaa 

Basques,  Rio  tJE,  a  river  in  the  prowttot^ 
government  of  Co«ta  Rica,  ^■"yirm  af  ti^ 
mala,  wluch  fidla  lalo  llM  Albalac. 
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BASQUEVILLE,  or  BAOCtviLLF,,  a  town  of 

in  Lower  Normandy,  with  2190  inha- 

Here  ara  manufactures  of  serge,  matrasses, 

woollen  stufls.     ll  had  the  lilje  of  county 

re  the  revolution,  and  is  now  the  heaii  of  a 

ton,  in  the  department  of  the   Lower  Seine. 

IroDdiviement  of  Dieppe.     It  is  ten  lailes  S.  W. 

f  Dieppe,  and  twenlv-eiyht  N.  of  Rouen. 

,  B.\SK,\li.     See  Basso  ha. 

BASUODF.,  a  town  of  the  Nelherlandi,  in 
landen,  on  tiie  Scheldt,  near  Dendemionde. 
I  contains  3150  tnhahitanl<). 
I  BASS,  }  This  is  the  word  from  which 
'  Ba'ssock.  i  basket  is  supposed  to  he  derived  ; 
pt  gardeners  even  now  atll  the  soft  sedge  or 
^  with  which  they  bind  plants  l»us,  which  is 
meaning  of  the  word  in  the  following  cita- 
M*  from  Mortimer. 

Bsvinf  vootlen  yarn,  basi  mat.  or  ituch  like,  to 
tbcm  wiili*].  Mortimer't  Hutbandiy, 

BASS,  n.  (.,  in  Cumberland,  a  river-il»h,  of 
t  perch  kind ;  in  liamp&hire,  a  sea  perch. 
BkWy  in  gardening,  a  sod  kind  of  sedge  or 
|l^  used  in  binding  plants,  &c. 
Bam,  in  geography,  an  insulated  rock,  about 
mile  in  circumference,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
killi  of  Forth,  at  a  small  distance  from  tlic  town 
I  North  Berwick,  in  East  Lothian.  It  i.s  steep 
pA  inaccessible  on  all  gides,  except  on  the 
^W.  and  even  there  it  is  with  great  difficulty 
M  a  iinglL-  nun  can  climb  up  with  the  help  of 
fope  or  ladder.  It  was  formerly  kept  us  a 
A  party  of  the  adherents  of  .lames 
VU  turpnsed  it  at  the  revolution,  and  it  was 
^  k<t  place  in  the  three  kingdoms  tliat  sub- 
Mud  to  the  new  government ;  upon  which  its 
Rttoftknu  were  ordered  to  be  neglected.  In 
thtf  remarkable  rock,  which  rises  to  a 
height  above  the  water,  in  form  of  a  cone, 
QtDit  covered  with  »ea-fowl,  which  come  hiilier 
otMd.  The  chief  of  tlicae  are  the  solan  geese, 
^  BAHakCt^k,  which  arrive  in  June,  and  retire 
iber.  At  that  period  these  birds  are  so 
that  ttiey  almost  darken  the  air  ;  and 
of  the  liass  is  so  covered  with  nests, 
■ad  3roang,  that  it  is  diihcult  to  walk 
t  trcadmg  on  them.  The  rums  of  Uie  old 
which  waa  once  the  sute  prison  for  Scot- 
art  aitnated  at  the  north  end  of  Uie  pre- 
,  which  orerhangs  the  sea  in  a  tremeaaous 
fener.  Tlie  Bass  also  contains  a  small  warren 
tabbttA,  and  paiture  for  a  few  sheep.  Inhere 
^%  beautiful  spring  of  water  m  the  centre,  hi^h 
"^  lb*  fock.  Tlie  force  of  the  tides  has  now 
^^JM  woni  a  hole  through  this  rock.  I.ong. 
r  ly  W..  lai.  56*  3*  N. 

>  B^aa,    in    music,    of   uncertain    etymology; 
Aom  the  Greek  word  fiatMi,  a  founda- 
Ifom  the  Italian  adjective  basso,  low ; 
of  the  four  partu  of  music,  but  the 
tapoflant,  as  it   is  upon   that  the   chortis 
•p  constitute  a  particular  harmony  are 
I  lence  the  maxim  among  musicians, 
whMi  the  bas»  is  properly  formed,  the  bar- 
can  Msfoely  be  bad.     It  is  the  part  uf  the 
•*  »>)Hili  is  the  most  heard,  vihich  consi.sts 
^  -at  nod  longest  sounds;  or  which  is 
{ixe  laxyett  pipes  or  sinngs  of  a  curoinon 


instrument,  or  an  instrument  larger  than  ordf- 
nary,  for  tlie  purpose.  Musicians  generally  hold 
the  bass  the  principal  part  of  a  concert,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  composition;  though  others 
will  have  the  treble  the  chief  part.  The  late  in- 
genious Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  very  curious  letter 
to  Lord  Kaimes  on  this  subject,  declares  it  to  be 
his  opinion  that  the  ba.ss  is  unnecessary  to  some 
tunes,  and  gives  some  reasons  in  support  of  it, 
vhicli  the  curious  may  sec  there.  Exper.  Ob- 
serv.  &c.  4lo.  fifth  edit.  p.  48f«.  Rousseau  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  tlie  same  opinion.  See 
Diet,  de  Musique,  an.  1768. — Ba.ss  cliff,  or  F 

cliff,  the  character  is  marked  thus-     ^''  ■ 


Bass,  Counteh,  is  a  second  or  double  baas, 
where  there  are  several  in  the  same  concert. 

Bas.4  Haruoiir,  a  harbour  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
formed  by  several  small  islands,  off  the  coast  of 
Malacca,  forty-five  miles  W.  of  Queda. 

Bass  Island,  an  island  in  Lake  Erie,  four 
miles  N.  of  Sundusky. 

Bass  III  ver,  a  river  of  Elast  Greenland,  which 
runs  into  tlie  sea.  Long.  50"  10'  W.,  lat.  64** 
30'  N. 

BAS*-RELTEr.  Whatever  figures  or  repre- 
sentations are  cut,  stamped,  or  otherwise  wroucht, 
so  that  not  the  entire  body,  but  only  part  of  it, 
is  raised  above  tlie  plane,  arc  said  to  he  done  in 
relief,  or  relievo;  and  when  that  work  is  low, 
flat,  and  but  little  raised,  it  is  called  basS  or  low 
relitf.  \N  hen  a  piece  of  sculpture,  a  coin,  or  a 
med»l,  has  its  figure  raised  so  as  to  be  well  dis- 
tin^^uished,  it  is  called  bold,  and  we  say  its  relief 
is  strong.  Bass-reliefs  of  llie  Trajan  and  Anto- 
nine  columns  have  been  copied  by  Banoli,  and 
explained  by  Bellori,  &c.  Those  of  the  arch  of 
Severus  by  Suaresius.  Some  have  also  made 
maps  of  prospects  of  countries  in  basso-relievo. 
Phil.  Trans.  No.  6,  p.  99.     See  Bas>o  Uilievo. 

Bass,  Tuorovcu,  is  the  harmony  made  by 
the  bass-viols,  or  theorbos,  continuing  to  play 
l)Oth  while  the  voices  sing  and  the  other  instru- 
ments perform  their  parts,  and  also  filling  up  the 
intervals  when  any  of  the  other  parts  stop.  It  is 
played  by  litres  marked  over  tlie  notes,  on  the 
organ,  spinel,  harpsichord,  &c.  and  frequently 
simply  and  without  figures  on  the  bass-viul  and 
bassoon. 

Bass-viol,  a  musical  instmmenf  of  the  same 
form  with  that  of  a  violin,  but  much  larger.  It 
is  struck  with  a  bow,  js  that  is ;  has  tlie  same 
number  of  strings  ;  and  has  eight  stops,  which 
are  subdivided  into  semi-^tops:  its  sound  is 
grave,  and  has  a  much  uoblet  elTect  in  a  concert 
than  that  of  the  violin. 

Bass  Strait,  so  called  from  the  name  of  its  dis- 
coverer, separates  Van  Uiemen's  Land  from  Nrw 
Holland,  and  is  not  more  than  fifty  leagues  wide. 
It  conUins  a  chain  of  small  islands,  which  run 
north  and  south.  \'an  Uiemen's  VauA,  which 
was  hitherto  suppose<l  to  be  a  part  of  New  Hol- 
land, is  thus  ascertained  to  be  a  detached  istland  ; 
as,  proceedinic  throuijli  iliis  Mr.iii.  Mr.  Ba»«  ac- 
tually citcumnavig-iicd  it.  This  discovriy  is  uot 
only' interesting,  as  it  *;Bt:»bli»b«-s  this  j:co8;r.iphi- 
cal  fiut,  but  may  be  useful,  as  it  «t^>t  iii(.a  the 
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Jiassage  iiroin  Uie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Port 
ackson.    See  Van  Diemcn's  Lamb. 

BASSA.    See  Bashaw. 

Bassa,  or  Grand  Ba&sa,  a  country  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  alwut  400  miles  couth 
of  Sierra  Leone,  where  the  American  coloniza- 
tion Society  has  obtained  a  g^rant  of  land  from 
the  kinjjf  for  a  settlement.  One  of  their  agents 
describes  the  Bassas  as  living  in  smail  villages, 
or  clusters  of  cottages,  in  each  of  which  there  is 
a  head-man,  \v]io  has  a  plurality  of  wives,  and  is 
the  owner  of  all  die  people  in  his  town.  The 
inhabitants  of  each  villnge  cultivate  the  ground 
in  common,  which  is  chiefly  done  by  the  women 
and  boys;  the  meti  employ  themselves  in  fishing, 
bunting  and  trade,  and  in  directins^  those  under 
them.  The  adults  wear  a  piece  of  narrow  cloth 
about  their  loins ;  but  the  children  are  not  bur- 
dened with  any  kind  of  clothing.  They  arc  very 
fond  of  heads  and  various  other  ornaments;  and 
are  represented  as  good-natured  people,  but  ex- 
tremely ignorant  and  superstitious,  dependinsj 
solely  upon  llieir  gree-grees  and  devil  worship, 
to  whom  they  make  daily  sacrifices,  and  even 
dedicate  a  port  of  their  regular  food. 

Bassac,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Angoumois, 
department  of  the  Charente,  arrondissement  of 
Cognac,  where  was  formerly  an  abbey.  Tlie 
number  of  inhabitants  is  about  1000.  On  the 
13th  of  March,  1569,  a  buttle  was  fought  near 
tliis  place  between  tlic  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
in  which  the  latter  were  defeated,  and  a  prince 
of  Cond^  was  killed.  It  is  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Charente,  not  far  from  Jarnac,  and  fifteen 
miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Saintes. 

B.^SSAD,  or  Besu,  aiv  Arabian  name  for  the 
purple  fucus  of  the  Greeks,  usad  by  the  women 
to  paint  their  cheeks,  and  \  y  tlie  dyers  of  cloths. 
It  has  been  mistinderstood  1)y  late  authors,  and 
interpreted  coral;  but  the  error  of  this  is  evident, 
since  coral  has  none  of  inese  properties.  See 
Marciak. 

BASSAN  (Giacomo  de  Pont),  or  le  Basqan, 
a  celebrated  X'enetian  painter,  bom  in  1510. 
Ilis  subjects  generally  were  peasants  and  vil- 
lagers, cattle,  landscapes,  and  historical  designs; 
the  figures  were  well  designed,  and  the  animals 
and  landscapes  have  an  agreeable  resemblance 
of  simple  nature.  His  compositions  cannot  boast 
of  ranch  elegnnce  ;  but  they  base  abundance  of 
force  and  tnitli.  His  local  colors  are  well  ob- 
served, his  carnations  brilliant,  and  the  chiaro- 
scuro and  perspective  well  understood.  His 
touch  is  free  and  spirited,  and  the  distances  in 
his  landscapes  are  always  true,  but  sometimes  too 
dark  in  the  nearer  part*.  Ilis  works  are  spread 
all  over  Europe  :  many  of  them  were  purchased 
by  Titian;  and  thete  were  several  in  tht  late 
French  king's  cabinet,  the  royal  palace,  and  the 
Hotel  de  Toulouse.  They  are  readily  known 
from  the  sTrailitude  of  characters  and  counte- 
nance in  the  figures  and  animals,  jtc,  and  par- 
ticularly from  a  violet  or  purple  tint  diat  pre- 
dominates m  them  all.  But  the  genuine  pictures 
of  his  own  hatKl  are  not  so  easily  ascertained  ; 
because  his  sons  were  mostly  employed  in  copy- 
ing the  works  of  their  father,  which  he  sometimes 
retouched.  As  he  lived  to  be  very  old,  he 
finished  a  great  number  of  pictures;  yet  from 
this  ciicunut&nce  his  genuiue  pictures  are  not 


commonly  met  with.  But  the  true  pietumflf 
Giacomo  always  Itear  a  considerable  price.  U» 
was  also  a  lover  of  music  and  gafwiuov,  wj 
used  to  intermingle  among  hit  plants  fi;um«i 
serpents,  drawn  so  much  to  tlie  \ik  that  his  vin- 
tors  were  apt  to  mistake  tbem  for  real  OMs. 
Hannibal  Caracci  hiraaelf,  when  he  wcat  u  ■ 
him,  was  so  for  deceived  by  the  fignre  of  a  M 
upon  the  wall  that  lie  went  to  take  it  off  th«  a^ 
posed  shelf.    "He  died  in  1529. 

Bassan  (Leaoder  and  Francis),  sobs  tf 
Giacomo,  inherited  their  £»tber's  genias  b 
painting,  and  distinguished  themwlres  ta  tt 
art;  but  unfortunately  they  also  inhcftleJ  » 
species  of  lunacy  from  their  iiiotb«r,  whiA 
shortened  their  lives  and  their  usefulness. 

B^VSSANI    (Giovanni    Batusta).    maestro  4i 
capella  of  tlie  cathedral  church  of  Bologna,  abooi 
the    middle   of  the   last   century,   was  a  ran 
voluminous  composer  of  music,  baTia;  paMilM 
no  fewer  than  thirty-one  different  works.     We  a 
equally  celebrated  as  a  composer  for  the  ehuitk 
and  for  concerts  ;  and  beitig  also  a  celcfafllBd 
performer  on  the  violin,  he  taugfat  CoxdU-     lib 
compositions  consist  of  masses,  psalms,  MOtctt 
witli  instrumental  parts,  and  sonatas  for  violias: 
his  fifth  opera  in  particular,  coatauung  I«r1»« 
sonatas  for  two    violins   arid  a   bais,  M  wmk 
esteemed ;   it  is  written  in  a  style  wooteMf 
grave  and  pathetic.     He  was  one  of  the  fim  «to 
composed  motets  for  a  single  voic<>,  with  m** 
paniments  of  violins;  a  pmcn 
tion,  as  it  assimilates  church-: 
that  of  the  chamber.    Two  of  ms  opens,  tix 
eighth  and  thirteenth,  were  pnolM  b  Laai 
by  Pearson,  above  fifty  yean  aj^,  with  the  Mr 
of  Harmonia  Festivu. 

B.\SSAN0,  a  flourishing  town  of  Italy,  oa  it 
river  Brenla,  in  die  Veneiiati  territory.     Il  a 
scarcely  one    Italian   mile   in    cirmit.  b«i  tar 
spaciotu  suburbs,  and  contains,  acoordi«^  ••  tt 
lost  French  enumeration,  11,500  i&habitaa«k  I 
stone  bridge,  182  feet  in  length,  conneds  ii  «A 
the  large  village  of  V'icanlino.     The  uu|iib>w 
hood  is  highly  fevorable  to  the  a»li»ratjoo  «f  #• 
vine  and  olive,  and  a  good  trade  is  carrirrf  m 
in  silk,  cloth,  and  leather,  TheeitcnsircmaMc- 
office  of  Hcmontini  issues  a  nomberof  tkjf^ 
publications.     In  the  kingdom  of  iCily  Uh»I^« 
belonged  to  the  department  of  tlie  Taffiiaaat»- 
Buonaparte  erected  it  int"  ■   i-  i^v,  with  ^M"*    1! 
sterling  annual  revenue,  UNiteiai* 

1809  on  iMaret,  his  min    ..  •  wiTn  i£rw 

It  is  twelve  miles  north  oi  \ 
west    of  Treviso.      Long.    11 
46' N. 

Bassako,  or  Bassahella,  a  Biiall  iswa  pi* 
Papal  states,  the  head  of  a  duchy,  MuafBfO 
the  house  of  Colonna.  It  gives  name  ta  ikt  M( 
of  Bassano,  from  which  issues  the  riwr  U 
Barca,  the  ancient  Cremera.  Hece  was  koni* 
celebrated  Venetian  primer,  AMas  IbaitBi 
Three  miles  west  of  Orta. 

Bassajjo  (St.),  t  — -"  ''•wtj  of  ItaHj,  ••' 
duchv  of  Milan,  h'  'f  Lodu 

BjXSSANTS,  h.    i: ^y,  a  vptdrndf*- 

lecanus.  as  large  as  a  eommoin  gooaiu  ^* 
wedge-shaped  tail ;  hodj  white ;  bill  w^  P 
mary  quill-feathen  black ;  tad  iMt  Mac  C*^ 
Latham,  itc. 
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This  IS  the  common  gannet,  or  solan  goose, 

bird  found  m  great  plenty  on  all  the  northern 

of  Britain,  but  rather  less  common  to  the 

The  adult  birds  hare  the  plumage 

all  white  ;  but  durinji  the  first  years  it  is 

itky  color,  ami  only  speckled  with  white. 

is  bluish-ash  color,  about  six  inches  in 

and  has  the  nostrils  placed  in  a  furrow  ; 

mouth  within  is  black  ;  tlie  throat  is  bare  ; 

the  skin  very  dilatable,  forniing  a  pouch  of 

at  site  to  contain  five  or  six  herrings  ;  the 

black,  marked  with  a  stripe  of  pea- 

Lbefore;  and  the  claw  of  the  middle  toe  i» 

itmL      The  males  and  females  are  very 

alike  in  plumage.      The    gannet    is   nar- 

jlarly  abundant  in  the  isleof  Ailsa  in  the  nrlh 

le  ;  the  rocks  adjacent  to  Si.  Kilda  :  the 

of  Souliskerry,   near   ilie  Orkneys;  tlie 

isles  off  the  coosu  of   Kerry,  Ireland  ; 

the   Bass  uland  in  the  tirth  of  Kdinbur;;li. 

lervey  gives  some  account  of  Uie  latter  in 

vords.    'There  is  a  small  island,  called 

Scotch  Boss  island,  not  more  than  a  mile 

circumference ;  the  surface  is  almost  wholly 

>vered   during  the  montlis  of  May  and  June 

ith   nests,   eggs,  and  youni;  birds;  so  that  it  is 

c«ly  possible  to  walk   without  treading  on 

t;  and  tite  flocks  of  birds  in  flight  are  so 

sous  as  to  darken  the  air  like  clouds ;  and 

is  such  that  you  cannot  without  dif- 

'  bear  your  next  neighbour's  voice.     If  you 

upon  the  sea  from  the  top  of  llie  pre- 

yuu  will   see  it  on  every  side   covered 

^fnfinite  numbers  of  birds  of  different  kinds, 

ling   and    hunting   for   their  prey ;  if  in 

tound  the  isUuid  you  survey  the  hanging 

ryou  see    in  e^ery  cra^g  or   Iwsure  of  thy 

rocks  innumerable  birds  of  various  sort!* 

■ixes,  raore  than  the  stars  of  heaven  when 

in  a  serene  night ;  if  from  afar  you  S4:e 

uit  Hocks  either  flyini;  to  or  from  the 

yuu  would  imagine  them  to  be  a  vast 

of  bee?, 

*Tbc  fpinnet,'  ohserres  Dr.  Latham,  'inhabits 

colder  parts  of  this  kingdom,  and  more  es- 

wvend  of  the  northern  isles,  and  in  par- 

tliat  of    Bass   in   Scotland,    m hence  the 

It  generally  first  makes  its   appearance 

Mttrdi,   and   after  making  a  circuit  of  the 

departs  in  October  or  November.     This 

Mcms  to  be  in  pursuit  of  the  herrings  and 

Is,  whowt   motions  it  watches;  and  the 

rn  know  the  coming  of  these  tish  by  tlie 

»  of  tiie  birds.     That  this  is  the  in- 

Bt  wems  probable,  as  they  are  likewise 

fiB  the  tnonlh  of  December,  as  far  south  as 

of  Lisbon  and  (iibraltar,  plunging  for 

The  gvnnet  a  also  common  on  the 

i  of  Norway  and  tliose  of  Iceland,  and  now 

ct  witli    on   ilii'   souttiem  coast  of 

In  America  it  is  found  on  the  coasts 

Msdland,  w-liere  it  breeds,  migrating  in 

'$t  hr  »*  Carolina  :  said  abo  to  have  been 

ith  fiequently  m  the  southern  ocean ;  but 

not  clear  whether  the  sort  meant  by  them 

f  common  gannel,  or  the  lesser  one.' 

ginotli,*  Mr.    Pennant  remarks,  '  arc 

«t  pMWge.    The  first  appearance  in  those 

Mio;  in  March,  and  their  continuance 
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till  August  or  September,  according  as  the  in- 
habitants take  or  leave  their  first  egg;  but  in 
general  the  time  of  breeding  and  that  of  their 
departure  seems  to  coincide  with  the  arrival  of 
the  herring,  and  the  migration  of  that  fish,  which 
is  their  principal  food,  out  of  those  seas,'  *  I 
have  in  the  monlh  of  Au,rust,'  he  adds  in  another 
place,  *  observed  in  Caithness  their  northern  mi- 
grations. I  have  seen  them  passing  the  whole 
day  in  flocks,  from  five  to  fifteen  in  each.  In 
calm  weather  they  fly  high,  in  storms  they  fly 
low  and  near  the  shore ;  but  never  cross  over 
land,  even  when  a  bay  with  promontories  inter- 
venes, but  follow  at  an  equal  distance  the  course 
of  the  bay,  and  regularly  double  every  cape.  I 
have  seen  many  of  the  parlies  make  a  sort  nf 
halt  for  the  sake  of  fishing  ;  then,  darting  bead- 
long  into  tlie  sea,  make  the  water  foam  and 
sprint;  up  with  the  violence  of  their  descent: 
after  which  they  pursued  their  route.  I  enquired 
whether  lliey  ever  were  observed  to  return  south- 
ward in  the  spring,  but  was  answered  m  the  ne- 
gative ;  so  that  it  appears,  they  annually  encircle 
ilie  whole  island.' 

They  are  well  known  on  most  of  our  coa&ts 
by  different  names.  In  Cornwall  and  in  Ireland 
they  arc  called  gannets,  and  by  the  Welsh  gan. 
It  comes  on  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  m  the  latter 
eiui  of  the  summer  or  beginning  of  autumn, 
hovering  over  the  shoals  of  pilchards  that  come 
up  through  the  St.  Geor\;e's  channel  from  the 
north  sea.  The  gaimet  seldom  comes  near  the 
land,  but  is  constant  to  its  prey  ;  and  when  the 
pilchards  retire,  which  happens  about  the  end  of 
Novemtier,  they  are  seen  no  more. 

The  nest  of  the  gannel  is  composed  of  various 
matei  iais,  such  as  grass  and  water  plants,  inter- 
mixed with  any  thing  the  birds  find  floating  on 
the  water.  Each  bird,  if  undisturbed,  would 
lay  only  one  egg  in  the  year ;  but  if  that  be  taken 
away  tbcy  will  lay  another,  and  if  that  be  taken 
awuy  also,  they  will  lay  a  third,  but  no  more. 
The  young  gannets,  as  well  as  the  eggs,  are 
eaten.  Martin  assures  us,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Kilda  consume  annually  no  less  than 
39,600  young  binls  of  tins  species,  beside*  an 
amazing  quantity  of  their  eggs  ;  these  being  their 
principal  support  throughout  the  year :  ihty 
preserve  tlieir  eggs  and  fowls  in  pyramidal  stone 
buildings,  covering  them  with  turi  ashes  to  pro- 
tect them  from  moisture.  Tliis  is  a  dear-bought 
food,  and  earned  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives, 
either  by  climbiug  tlie  most  difficult  and  narrow 
paths,  where  to  appearance  they  barely  cling, 
and  that  too  at  an  amaiing  height  above  the 
raging  tea;  or  else,  being  lowered  down  from 
above,  they  collect  their  annual  prorision,  thus 
hangin;;;  midway  il  llie  air,  and  placio);  tlieir 
whole  dependence  on  the  uncertain  fooling  of 
one  person  who  holds  the  rope  by  which  they 
are  suspended  at  the  top  of  the  precipice.  The 
young  turds  are  a  favorite  dish  with  ilie  north 
Britons  in  general,  during  the  season  thev  are 
constantly  brought  from  the  Das^  isle  to  t.din- 
burgh,  and  are  roasted  and  served  up  a  little 
liefore  dinner  as  a  whet ;  the  price  they  are  Mild 
for  in  tlie  markets  is  twenty-pence  a  piece 

I'he  following  account  of  the  gannets  in  the 
isle  of  St.  Kilda  is  given   by  Mr.  Macauley : 
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Tie  Tocks  arc  m  summer  lolally  covered  with 
tlie  solan  ^eese  and  other  fowls,  and  appear  at 
%  distance  like  so  many  mountains  coverea  with 
snow.  The  nestj  of  the  solan  geese,  not  to 
tnention  those  of  other  fowls,  are  so  close,  that 
■when  one  walks  between  *hem,  the  hatching  fowls 
on  either  side  can  always  lake  hotd  of  one's 
clothes ;  and  they  will  often  sit  tili  they  are  at- 
tacked, rather  than  expose  their  eggs  to  the 
danger  of  being  destroyed  hy  the  sea  gulls  :  at 
the  same  time  an  equal  number  fly  about,  and 
furnish  food  for  their  mates  that  are  employed  in 
hatchitig  ;  and  there  are,  besides,  large  flocks  of 
birren  fowls  of  the  different  tribes  that  frequent 
the  rocks  of  St.  Kildii. 

'The  solan  geese,  almost  equal  the  tnme 
ones  in  size,  liie  common  amusement  of  the 
herring-fishers  shows  the  great  strength  of  this 
fowl.  The  fishers  fix  a  herring  upon  a  board, 
which  has  a  small  weight  under  it  to  sink  it  u 
little  below  the  surface  of  the  sea :  the  solan 
goose  observing  the  fish,  darts  upon  it  perpen- 
dicularly, and  with  so  much  force,  that  he  runs 
his  bill  irrecoverably  through  the  board,  and  is 
taken  up  directly  by  the  fishers. 

'  T)m>  solan  geese  repair  to  St.  Kilda  in  the 
month  of  March,  and  conliaue  there  till  after 
the  beginning  of  Noveml)er.  Before  the  middle 
of  that  month  they,  and  all  the  other  sea-fowls 
that  are  fond  of  this  coast,  retire  much  about  the 
same  time  into  some  other  favorite  regions ;  so 
that  not  a  single  fowl  belonging  to  their  element 
ii  to  be  seen  about  St.  Kilda  from  the  beginning 
of  winter  down  to  the  middle  of  February. 
Before  the  young  soland  geese  fly  oK,  tliey  are 
larger  than  their  mothers,  atid  tlie  fat  on  their 
brea.st  is  sometimes  three  inches  deep.  Into 
what  quarter  of  the  world  these  lril»es  of  wild 
fowl  repair,  after  winter  sets  in,  whether  into  the 
northern  ooeau,  the  native  country  and  winter- 
quarters  of  herrings  in  general,  or  into  some 
other  region  uear  the  sun,  or  whether  they  be  of 
the  sleeping  kind,  they  who  pr)-  into  the  myste- 
ries of  natural  history,  or  have  convet?fd  much 
with  writers  of  voyages,  can  bc^si explain.  1  shall 
only  pretynd  to  say  that  these  difi'ereiit  nations 
of  the  fe!itliere<l  kind  are  taught  to  thoo*e  the 
most  proper  habitations  and  feed(%i;  places,  and 
to  shift  their  quarters  seasonably  by  the  unerring 
hand  of  God. 

"  From  the  account  given  above  of  \\\e  multi- 
tudes of  sea-fowls  that  seek  their  food  on  this 
coast,  we  may  ju.stly  conduJe  that  there  must  be 
inexhaustible  stores  of  tish  there.  Let  us  for  a 
moment  confine  our  attention  to  the  consump- 
tion made  by  a  single  species  of  fowls.  Tlie 
lolan  goose  is  almost  in.s:ttiably  voracious ;  he 
Hies  with  great  force  and  velocity,  toils  all  the 
day  with  little  intermission,  and  digests  his  fooi 
in  a  very  short  time;  he  disdains  to  eat  any 
thing  worse  than  herring  or  mackerel,  unless  it  be 
in  a  very  hungry  place,  which  he  take*  cire  to  avoid 
or  abandon.  \\  e  shall  take  it  for  granted  that 
tliere  are  a  liundred  tliousanJ  of  that  kind  around 
the  rocks  of  St.  Kdda;  and  this  calculation  is 
by  fjir  too  moderate,  us  no  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand of  this  kind  are  destroyed  every  year,  in- 
cluding the  youi.g  ours,  \V  e  shall  suppose,  at 
tilt  same  iJine.  tliat  the  solan   geese  sojouni  in 


lliese  seas  for  about  seven  roontlu  in  the  jr*; 
that  each  of  them  destroys  five  hemngi  ia  •  In, 
a  subsistence  infinitely  poor  for  so  pttij  i 
creature,  unless  it  were  more  than  half  supfMMd 
at  the  expence  of  other  fishes.  Here  wt  ta»» 
100,000,000  of  the  finest  fish  in  the  woHdii^ 
voured  annually  by  a  single  species  of^St 
Kilda  sea-fowls,'  &c. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  le  gnnd  Jw^ 
Brisson  and  BulTon,  and  great  booby  of  Cfttniw, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  sea-4hores  of  Hr. 
supposed  to  be  the  young  or  at  least  a  t  . 
pelecanus  bassanus ;  and  that  observed  kiy  m^' 
gators  so  common  on  Ascension  island,  pdn* 
nus  piscator,  a  different  species. 

BASSATEKRE.     See  Basse-Tehbi:. 

BASSEE,  La,  in  geography,  a  to«Ti  "i 
France,  in  the  department  of  tlie  North,  the  r.- 
devant  French  Netherlands,  remarkable  oc  k.- 
count  of  the  many  sieges  it  has  sustained.  It  i> 
seated  on  a  canal  which  falls  into  the  nnr 
Deule;  eighteen  miles  south-west  of  LUt 
Its  principal  commerce  is  in  cattle,  lisen^  mi 
turf.     Population  about  2200. 

Basse,  in  ichthyology,  the  English  nan*  a' 
the  sea-wolf,  the  lupus  piscis  of  authors.  Th 
Oreeks  have  called  tnis  labrax  ;  and  §ot»eo(li« 
later  writers,  as  Paulus  .lovius  and  othen,  ff*^^ 
It  is  properly  a  spines  of  peatch,  and  la  iii»- 
tingxiished  by  Artedi  by  the  name  of  the  p«nT* 
with  thirteen  rays  in  the  second  fin  of  the  bsri, 
and  fourteen  in  the  pinna  aiui.  S«e  Lcn\ 
Marinus, 

Ba<»sc,  in  writers  of  the  middle  afe,  a  colbt 
for  cart-horses,  made  of  flags.  HcnoeallAni 
round,  matted  cushion  of  fla$^.  or  haSHti,  used 
for  kiieeliug  in  churches,  (s  otUed  basM;  isiu^ 
a  trush. 

RAS^sc-cotJR,  in  building,  a  ctwrt  teamlcd 
from  the  principal  one,  and  d«!>UMd  ut  ^ 
st;iblrs,  coach-houses,   and    t  * 

the  country  it  is  applied   t 
where  tlie  cattle,  fowls,  Jcc.  ,! 

li.*ssj:  Enciente,  or  lU^-. 
titication,  a  false  trench,  Tmi<'.  j^ 

BASSEEN,  a  sea-port  oi  ,  ott*^ 

vincc  of  Aurungabad,  scpar  i  K«  »«**' 

of  SaUetle  hy  a  narrow  str.ui,  in  Ir 
lat.  la"^  18'  N.     The  district  aror 
improved  state  of  cultivation,  al 
Mahnitta  government.     Many  oi 
are  Roman  Catholics.      The*r«i 
supply  the  marine  yard  at  Bomb  ' 
western  side  of  the   Ghaut   moi 
north  and  north-east  of  Baween. 
taken  from  the  Mahnillas  by  ib'^  ; 
stored    in    1782.      Distant   27 
Bombay,  and  IVi  south  of  St"  ■' 

BASS  El  N.  or  Hersajk, 
west  part  of  Pegu,  wIi»ti 
hiid  a  factory ;  but  iIm    . 
European  vei»el  fh^ra  » 
river  irrawaddy.     Long,  t*: 

BASSEN,  or  n*55V¥, 
and    lorddup   of  (»cnnany.    tJi 
Iloyii,   in  \V<r»tphqlia,  with   a   I 
It  belonas  'i  .i«4el  t  but  the  at'T-cjj 

under  the  ^    of    lianortT. 

mdes  west  oi  ii.'v  i 
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BS,  a  numerous  cluster  of  islets,  called 
fgpd  isles  by  Maurelle,  oiTtlie  norlh-wesi 
■ew  Guinea.  The  most  south  is  in 
W97'  E.,  lat.  1°  40'  S. 
ET,  or  BA5crrt,  a  game  at  cards,  said 
beeu  invented  by  a  noble  \'enetian,  for 
b»s  banished-  It  wus  first  introducccl 
Bly  Si^ior  Giustinikni,  ambassador  of 
n  1674.  Severe  laws  were  made  against 
lis  XIV.,  to  elude  which  lliey  disguised 
ider  the  ruiine  of  pour  et  contre,  that  is, 
against,'  which  occasioned  new  arrets 
ibitions  of  parliament.  The  parties  con- 
I  it  are  a  dealer  or  banker ;  his  assiilant, 
irrises  the  losing  cards ;  and  the  punter, 
ne  who  playi  against  the  banker.  The 
ma  used  m  this  i^aroe  are :  1.  The  fkssc 
which  is  the  first  card  turned  up  hy  the 
lelongiiie^  to  the  pack,  hy  whixh  be  gains 
value  of  the  money  laid  down  on  every 
lat  sort  by  the  punters.  2.  The  couch, 
Boney  which  every  punter  puts  on  each 
lieh  person  that  plays  having  a  book  of 
■emal  cards  before  hitn,  on  which  he 
bis  money,  more  or  less,  at  discretion. 
^aroti,  which  is,  when  a  punter  having 
first  stake,  and  having  a  mind  to  pursue 
"  rtunCf  crooks  the  comer  of  his  card, 
priic  lie,  aiming  at  a  sept  ei  le  va. 
wlien  having  won  the  hr^t  stake, 
is  willing  to  venture  more  money  on 
ird.  5,  The  pay  ;  when  the  ]niiiter 
ron  the  first  stake,  be  it  a  shilUng,  lialf- 
uinea,  or  whatever  lie  laid  down  on  his 
bot  caring  to  hazard  the  paroli,  leaves 
Pb  the  pay :  in  which  case,  if  the  card 
ivrong,  ne  loses  notliing,  having  won  the 
rfore;  whereas,  if  it  turn  right,  he  hy 
toturc  wins  double  the  money  staked. 
lpi«w :  much  the  same  with  (laroli,  and 
en  a  couch  is  won  by  turning  up  or 
the  corner  of  the  winning  card.  7. 
ra,  the  first  great  chance  or  prize, 
Iter,  having  won  the  couch,  makes 
goes  00  to  second  chance ;  so  that 
Itiog  card  turns  up  again,  it  comes  to 
which  is  seven  tiroes  as  much  as  he 
his  card.  8.  Quinzc  et  le  vaisthe 
__  pnte,  when  the  punter,  having  won 
ttf  a  resolved  to  push  his  fortune,  and 
loney  a  second  lime  on  the  same  card 
fag  another  comer ;  in  which  case,  if  it 
B^  h«  wioi  fifteen  times  the  money  laid 
»>  Trent  et  te  va  is  ihe  next  higher 
ten  the  punter,  crooking  tlie  fourth  cor- 
■  winning  card,  if  it  turn  up  wmsthirty- 
les  the  money  be  first  staked.  10.  Sotxant 
I  the  highest  prize,  and  entitles  the  winner 
peven  times  his  first  money ;  which,  if  it 
'  ierable,  stands  a  chance  to  break  the 
,  the  bank  stands  many  chances  first  of 
punter.  This  cannot  be  won  hut 
ir'i  dealing  the  cards  over  again. 
lof  titc  nne  of  basset  are  as  follows :  1 . 
ker  hold*  a  pack  of  fifty-two  cards,  and 
huffled  them,  he  turns  the  whole  pack  at 
■s  to  discover  the  last  card  ;  after  which 
down  all  the  cards  by  couples.    3.  The 
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punter  has  his  book  of  t1iirt«en  cards  m  hr.  hand, 
n-om  the  king  to  Uie  ace ;  out  of  tiivse  he  lakes 
one  card,  or  more,  at  pleasure,  upon  which  he 
lays  a  stake.  3.  The  punter  may,  at  his  choice, 
either  lay  down  his  stake  before  the  pack  » 
turned,  or  immediately  after  it  is  turned,  or 
after  any  number  of  couples  are  down.  4.  Sup- 
posing the  punier  to  lay  down  his  strike  after  the 
pack  is  turned,  and  calling  1 ,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  the 
places  of  those  cards  which  follow  the  card  in 
view,  either  immediately  after  ihe  pack  is  turned, 
or  after  any  number  of  couples  are  drawn.  Then, 
5.  If  the  card  upon  which  the  punier  has  laid  a 
stake  coraes  out  in  any  even  place,  except  llie 
first,  he  wins  a  slake  equal  to  his  own.  6.  If  \.he 
card  upon  which  the  punter  has  laid  a  stakt 
comes  out  in  any  even  place,  except  the  second, 
he  loses  his  stake.  7.  If  the  card  of  the  punter 
coraes  oul  in  the  first  place,  he  neither  wins  nor 
loses,  hut  takes  his  o\vn  stake  again.  8.  If  the 
card  of  tlie  punter  comes  oul  in  the  second  place, 
he  does  not  lose  his  whole  slake,  but  only  one- 
half;  and  this  is  the  case  in  which  the  punter  is 
said  to  be  faced.  9.  When  the  punter  chooses 
to  come  in  after  any  number  of  die  couples  are 
dovnt,  if  his  card  happens  to  be  tut  once  in  the 
pack  and  is  the  last  of  all,  lliere  is  an  exception 
from  the  :;eneral  nile  :  for  though  it  comes  out  in 
an  odd  place,  which  should  entitle  him  to  win  a 
slake  equal  to  his  own,  yet  he  neither  wins  nor 
loses  from  that  circumstance,  but  takes  back  his 
own  stake.  This  game  has  been  the  object  of 
mathematical  calculations.  M.  de  Moivre  solves 
this  problem :  to  estimate  at  basset  the  loss  of 
the  punter  under  any  circumstance  of  cards  re- 
maining in  tlie  stock  when  he  lays  his  stake,  and 
of  any  number  of  times  that  his  card  is  repeated 
in  the  stock.  From  this  solution  he  has  formed 
a  table,  showing  the  several  losses  of  tlie  punter 
in  whatsoever  circumstances  he  may  happen  to 
be.  From  this  table  it  appears,  1.  Tlit  fewer  the 
cards  are  in  the  stock,  tlie  greater  is  the  loss  of 
the  punter.  1,  That  Uie  least  loss  of  the  punter, 
under  the  same  circumstances  of  cards  remiintni; 
in  the  stock,  is  when  his  card  is  but  twice  in  it ; 
the  next  greater  when  but  three  tiroes;  still 
greater  when  four  times ;  and  the  greatest  when 
but  once.  The  gain  of  the  banker  upon  all  tlie 
money  adventured  at  basset  is  1 5s.  2d.  per  cent. 

Bassitt  (Peter),  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family, 
wa:s  chamberlain,  or  gentleman  of  the  privy- 
diambcr,  to  Henry  V.  a  constant  attendant  on 
that  brave  prince,  and  an  eye-witness  of  his  most 
glorious  actions  at  home  and  abroad ;  all  whicli 
he  particularly  described  in  a  work  entitled,  Tlie 
Acts  of  KioK  Henry  V.  which  remains  in  MS.  in 
the  college  of  heralds. 

BASSF^TERRE,  the  chief  town  of  StChns- 
topher's,  in  the  West  Indies, situated  at  the  south- 
east end  of  the  island,  and  at  the  nriouth  of  a  river 
opening  into  a  bay  called  Basse-Terrc  road.  It 
consists  of  a  long  street,  containing  800  houses 
is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  smd  defended  by 
three  batteries.  Long.  02"  36'  W.,  laf.  ir  24'  N 

Basse  Terre,  Foat  nt  la,  a  castle  of  the 
island  of  Guadaloupe,  on  the  west  coast.  It  u 
also  the  name  of  a  part  of  tlie  island,  between  a 
point  of  which,  called  Crosse  Mome,  to  that  of 
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BASSO    RILIEVO. 


Antigiia  in  the  GrarMle  Twre,  the  basin  callt^d 
the  Great  Cul  de  Sac  is  five  or  six  leases  in 
length,  and  affords  safe  riding  for  ships. 

BASSETING,  in  the  coal  mines,  denotes  tJie 
rise  of  the  vein  of  coal  towards  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  till  it  comes  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the 
sur&ce  itself,  This  is  also  called  by  the  work- 
men cropping  ;  and  stands  opposed  to  dipping, 
which  is  the  descent  of  die  vein  lo  such  a  depth 
that  it  is  rarely,  if  ever  follov»ed  to  the  end, 

BASSETTO,  a  bass  viol  of  the  smallest  size. 

BASSEVILLE  (Citizen),  secretary  to  the 
French  legation  at  Rome,  one  of  the  many  vic- 
tims to  the  French  revolutiijn,  but  who  fell,  not 
by  the  hands  of  the  zealots  of  liberty,  but  by  the 
dxmons  of  despotism  and  priestcraft,  in  March 
1793.  Having  received  orders  from  the  Con- 
vention lo  put  up  the  arras  of  the  republic  over 
the  consular  house,  instead  of  those  of  the  ci-de- 
vant royally,  the  popular  luror  was  excited ;  and, 
though  Basseville  himself,  being  a  man  of  mode- 
rate principles,  was  against  the  measure,  the  blind 
zealots  of  superstition  stabbed  him  in  the  belly 
with  a  razor,  in  the  house  of  Moutle  the  banker, 
which  they  afterwards  plundered  and  burnt, 
calling  out '  Long  live  the  pope  !• — Long  live  reli- 
gion ! '  &c.  Basseville  died  in  thiity-six  hours ; 
and  the  convention  decreed  a  pension  to  his 
widow,  with  reversion  to  his  child,  whom  they 
also  decreed  to  be  educated  at  tlic  public 
expense. 

BASSI  (Laura),  a  celebrated  Italian  lady,  of 
the  eighteenth  century-  She  received  a  liberal 
education,  not  only  in  the  branches  considered 
as  belonging  to  her  sex,  but  in  the  languages  and 
sciences ;  and  such  was  her  progress  in  learning, 
that  in  1732,  she  got  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. In  1745  she  read  lectures  on  experi- 
mental philosophy,  and  continued  to  do  so 
during  her  life.  She  married  Dr.  Verati,  and 
preserved  an  excellent  character,  as  tlic  practiscr 
of  every  virtue.     She  died  in  1778. 

BASSLA,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  bo- 
longing  to  ihe  dodecandria  rlass  of  plants,  tlie 
characters  of  which  are :  Tire  cal.  is  quadriphyl- 
lous ;  the  cnit.  octofid,  with  the  tube  inflated ; 
the  STAM.  are  fifteen  ;  and  the  drupe  is  quin- 
quespermous.  There  is  but  one  species,  r'n.  B. 
loi^olia,  native  of  Malabar. 

BASSIGNY,  a  district  of  France,  belonging, 
before  the  revolution,  to  Upper  Champagne,  and 
the  duchy  of  Bar.  At  present  it  is  included  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Marne,  with  tiie 
exception  of  some  small  portions  which  are  in 
the  departmenU  of  tlie  Vosges  and  Maese.  There 
is  in  it  a  small  town  of  the  same  name,  but  tlie 
chief  places  are  Chaumont  and  \^aucouleurs. 

BASSINGTHWATE,  or  BAS^tNTHWAiiE, 
Watir,  a  lake  in  Cumberland,  four  miles  long, 
and  one  broad,  having  on  one  side  the  ^'ale  of 
Bassingthwate  and  the  lofty  Skiddaw,  and  on  the 
other  the  steep  woody  mountains  of  Withop. 

BASSO,  in  music,  generally  signifies  the  bass, 
but  sometimes  in  pieces  of  music  for  several 
voices,  the  singing  bass  is  more  particularly  so 
called.    Thus  also, 

Basso  CoNCEiiTANTt,  or  Recitantf,  implies 
tlie  bass  of  the  little  chorus,  which  plays  through- 
out the  whole  piece. 


Uasso  CoNTisro,  the  contimul  or  thon«(h 
bass,  distinguished  with  figun^t  over  the  noos 
for  tJic  organ,  harpsicord,  or  theorl»o.  ll  wzr- 
nally  meant  the  accompauiment  to  thehighe|Hi 
of  a  sonata,  &c.  in  whatever  cliff  h  was  iniaa. 

Basso  Rilievo.     Itaiiaa.     la  scolpCm,  t 
modem  term  for  that  kind  of  sculpture  ui  wind 
the  figures  do  not  stand  out  from  the  gnnad  m 
their  full  proportion.     The  tem  beloi^  fluti»> 
sively  to  later  times.     Pliny  (xxxLii.  11.)  mfaw 
the  word  avayXvirra  to  workmanship  of  A«  titf. 
but  it  is  a  term  by  no  means  so  distinctive  »t' 
Italian  basso-rilievo.     All  works  in  sculpture  vt 
classed  as  bassi  rilievi  when  the  subjects  n^it- 
sented   are   not   isolated,   but   adhemtt  to  tW 
ground,  whether  they  are  of  a  similar  ordiifeRin 
material,  and  applicKl  or  fixed  to  the  ;n^wui^,  « 
form  a  part  of  the  material  in  which  thry  vr 
wrought.    There  are  three  soits  of  relief  in  <'j!i- 
ture,  alto  rilievo,  meizo  riliero^and  bas^i 
Strictly  taken,  alto  rilicro  is  that  relief  n,  >^ 
the  figures  are  entire,  or  nearly  so,  being  attw^ttl 
only  in  a  few  places,  and  are  relieved  ffoin  the 
ground  like  the  metopes  of  the  Parlhenoo ;  laezD 
rilievo  is  that  in  which  half  the  figure  standi  dev 
from  the  ground,  and  the  other  appears  \MTiti 
tlierein ;    and    basso   rilievo    that   in  which  tif 
fim^res  lose  their  projecture,  and  are  repwjentd 
as  nearly  Hat,  like  the  Panathenaic  pTOoasicii  M 
the  same  temple.    Custom,  however,  has  mh^ 
abolished  two  of  these  terms;  and  base  libera 
is  often  applied  to  each  sort,  be  the  profictiwi 
what  they  may. 

The  true  basso  rilievo,  which  has  bat  asiB 
projection,  requires  more  skill  in  the  scdptor 
than  that  in  which  the  projection  is  matr  no- 
siderable;  because  it  is  extremely  diffKolt  xn 
give  a  natural  effect  to  a  figure  which  is  d  Om 
proper  height  and  size,  but  ialU  short  of  m  koI 
thickness.  What  is  more  difficult  even  thaa  tiw, 
in  the  style  of  sculpture  now  under  cOBsadenCiaa, 
is  picturesque  composition  in  groupin^tbcfifara^ 
because  the  artist  cannot,  as  in  paintiog^  *l*V''!f 
difierent  backgrounds  remote  from  each  aov; 
and  as  the  shadows  in  sculpture  are  Ral,aBdMl 
imitative,  he  must  calculate  his  compositiea.  aai 
arrange  its  form  for  the  light  it)  which  it  •  !0  W 
placed. 

The  ancients  used  baari  rilievi  in  decooliq 
architectural  designs,  and  in  orDtiikaatiog  ihnr 
domestic  furniture.  iVl I  nations,  however, ia^ 
history  of  the  arts  have  used  them,  and  tWv  ^ 
semble  in  style  that  of  their  other  worts.  TV 
Kg^'ptians  omamcnted  their  temple*  with  sa  !■»- 
merable  quantity  of  figures  and  hicroglnkiArf 
which  the  greater  part  have  the  ooluaas  ash 
sui.k,  and  die  area  thus  formed  onlyjarini 
but  many  of  them  are  of  the  cUs*  hum  ilA^ 
(See  Denoo's  Travels  .n  Eg^-pt,  Captaia  lUtii^ 
and  Dr.  Pocockc;  also  the  Egyptian 
lutes  in  the  British  Muteum,  thoM  broac^  » 
Europe  by  Belzoni,  Sec.)  Tbdr  nattBcrc'at'i 
cuting  these  sculptures  is  siogiUar;  thej 
channelled  an  outltrrc  in  the  tto«)*»  taA  > 
round  the  figure,  so  that  it  did  not  p«o^c«tl 
the  original  fiice ;  being  m  fact  taott  a  ^^ 
engraving  than  sculpture.  Th«  oahiacti'l 
royal  library  at  Para  poanaiw  a  varj 
Egyptian  sculpture  thus  w^>1lgh^  oad 


deicription  are  found  in  Egypt,  princi- 
psUjr  on  the  fronUspieces  of  the  It'mples  wliere 
the  Sc*rabcuj  exlends  liis  reign.  The  Persians 
were  aim  partial  to  the  use  of  bassi  rilievi,  as  in 
the  walls  of  Tcchelminar,  the  ancient  Persepolii. 
fS«e  Pehskpolis.)  Tbey  are  executed  in  very 
high  relief- 

Ahe  Etnucaos   also  used   bassi    rilieri ;  but 
Wiockebaati  em  in  attributing  to  this  people  all 

the 


works  io  which  the  figures  are  clothed  in 
^  dtaiMticBf  with  straight  square  folds,  desii^ed  in 
» titdt  loriDal  style  like  the  antique  attar  of  the 
fTawiinal  Albani,  on  which  is  represented  their 
taniwc  pctDcipal  gods.  On  the  contmry,  every 
wdl  inmniMa  arehaiologist  allows  ihe^  and 
other  similar  monuments  of  art  to  belong  to  the 
very  earliest  period  of  the  Greeks.  Some  basai 
rilieri  of  clay,  painted  m  water  colors,  found  near 
Ae  ooootry  of  the  V'olscii,  which  an?  presen-ed 
Ik  ibe  cabinet  of  Cardinal  Borgia,  and  published 
his  patronage,  prove,  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  Etruscans,  like  the  Greeks,  often  painted 
sculptural  Agures. 
The  httssi  nlievi  used  by  the  ancients  were 
formed  of  baked  clay  :  sometttne.<«  of  ivory 
various  metals,  but  oilener  of  marble. 

\f  the  ntost  celebrated  Greek  bassi  rilieri 
itiquity  are  those  which  Phidiua  carved  in 
',  upon  the  shield  and  the  base  of  the  statue 
at  Athens.  Those  which  oniumented 
llicom  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  executed  by  Al- 
MDCa;  those  of  Apollo,  at  Amyclir,  in  Laco- 
l_  the  bassi  rilievi  of  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
executed  by  Praxiteles ;  those  of  the 
Delphos,  the  joint  work  of  Fraxias  and 
les ;  the  celebrated  funeral  monument 
ilus,  called  the  mausoleum,  executed  by 
Bryaxu,  TJmotheus,  and  Leochares;  the 
columns  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  at 
Ice. 
sculptures  in  the  metopes  and  pediments 
ihapmheaon  at  Athens,  which  were  entire  in 
^f  Spon,  who  has  described  lliem,  are  in 
i,  like  statues  affixed  to  a  back  ground 
Their  great  size  and  height  preserved 
those  accidents  to  which  tltey  would 
liable  in  a  lower  siiuRtion,  and  to 
.,  on  the  same  account,  they  gave  a  less 
tpniMtioo.  Many  of  these  invaluable  relics  of 
nv  Wglltest  days  of  Grecian  art,  were  brought 
}m»  S&h^iukI  by  Lord  Elgin,  and  are  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum. 

:     A$  the  greater  part  of  the  antique  bassi  rilievi, 
rttnaining,    are  executed  in  murble,  they 
the  principal  criterion  by  which  we  can 
of  the  excellency  of  their  sculptors.  Maov 
bvt  preserved  were  used  to  ornament  their 
is  seen  in  those  which  sire  in  the  muse- 
CMNtolinum.     One  of  these  represents  tlie 
of  Juptt<^r,  and  the  others  tlie  lahurs 
les.  Tliey  were  also  used  as  decorations 
of  sUtues,  and  oftener  to  their  tombs ; 
«V«Q  sometimes  to  the  pedestals  or  stones  on 
MU]pn  of  wptl«.  a.*  may  be  seen  on  one  he- 
_"      to  the  1  museum,  representing 

•dncBtion  <:   v  , ,  and  a  beautiful  one  of 

mymth§  and  fiiwns,  in  the  British  Museum. 

Tpc  Romans    made   use   of  bassi   rilievi   to 
'■"" '^rate  rictories  and  embellish  columns, 


trium|>bal  arches,  &c.  Dut  the  greater  number 
now  preserved  were  attached  to  sarcophagi. 
Tlie  custom  of  burning  their  dead  hid  f.iUen  into 
disuse,  partly  from  a  scarcity  of  fuel,,  and  parity 
because  they  had  acquired  many  of  the  retipiious 
opinions  of  the  eastern  nations,  from  whom  tliey 
aaopted  the  mode  of  occasinnally  interring  the 
bodies  of  their  dead  in  coffins  of  marble,  and 
otlier  valuable  materials.  Their  uumlicrs  at 
length  became  immense,  both  in  the  ci^  and  in 
the  environs  of  Rome,  if  we  may  judge  only 
from  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  cabinets 
of  tlie  curious.  Tlie  bassi  rilievi,  with  which 
tliese  sarcophap^i  are  ornamented,  are  usually 
wrought  with  little  care,  and  by  sculptors  of  mi- 
nor talents ;  but  they  preserve  to  us  many  of  the 
finest  compositions  of  their  Rreatest  artisLs,  which 
were  the  admiration  of  antiquity.  In  many  of  the 
Greek  bassi  rilievi,  the  face  of  the  deceased  only 
is  finished,  and  many  antiquaries,  from  (his  cir- 
cumstance, have  conjectured  that  it  was  a  sort  of 
manufecture  in  Greece,  to  make  sarcophagi  for 
the  Itomans,  and  that  they  were  to  be  hnishcd 
after  they  were  sold.  The  bad  style  of  tliese 
sculptures  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  these 
marbles  were  not  carved  in  Greece,  because  in 
the  time  of  the  emperors,  the  best  Grecian  artists 
were  removed  to  Rome,  and  those  of  meaner 
talents  remained  at  home.  From  the  great  quan- 
tity of  marble  that  Attica,  and  indeed  all  Greece, 
possessed,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  those 
sculptors  who  remained  behind  m  their  country 
would  execute  bassi  rilievi  for  sarcophagi,  when 
so  ready  a  sale  was  found  for  tliem  at  Rome. 
Many  archaiologists  have  supposed  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  compositions  which  are  found 
on  these  sarcophagi,  were  copied  from  the  great 
masters,  of  which  tiie  originals  (as  the  paintincrs 
of  Panienua  and  Polignotus  in  the  ^oekile,  &c.; 
perished,  when  the  cities  of  Greece  were  piltage<l 
and  ransacked. 

The  study  of  the  ancient  bassi  rilievi  is  of  great 
service  in  Uie  history  of  the  arts;  at  from  iheru 
may  be  collected  many  important  facts  of  tlic 
mythology,  customs,  costume,  kc.  of ihr  ancients. 
The  finest  collections  of  bassi  rilievi  now  Mist- 
ing, are  those  of  the  British  Museum,  fonncriy 
the  Townly  collection;  the  Eljrin  marbles  in  iJie 
same  museum;  the  collections  of  Mr.  Thomas 
I  lope,  and  M  r.  Soane,  the  professor  of  atchitcctu  re 
in  the  Royal  Academy  of  London ;  and  several  fine 
casts  in  the  Royal  Academy.  In  Psms  they  had 
some  line  antique  bassi  nlievi  iu  the  Royal  Mu- 
seum ;  in  the  museum  of  the  Augustins ;  and 
many  privule  collections.  The  application  of 
bassi  nUevi  among  the  modems  is  the  same  as 
among  the  ancients :  being  used  to  decorate  pub- 
lic buildings,  palaces,  churches,  triumphal  arches, 
theatres,  concert  rooms,  and  private  h<iuses  ;  fur 
niture,  tombs,  and  other  subjects  of  ornaments, 
architecture.  The  most  celebrated  specimens  of 
basil  rilievi  (properly  so  called)  of  modem  art 
in  England,  are  those  of  the  tympanum  of  tlie 
peflimcnt  of  the  Kast  India  housk%  l-y  Bacon; 
the  monument  of  Captain  Millar  in  a  pnnnel  of 
St.  Paul's  CHthedral,  by  Haxroan.  Several  others 
on  the  public  monuments,  erected  io  that  cathe- 
dral,  and    in   VVtstminsler  abbey,   by    Bacon, 

Banks,  Bacon,  jun,  Rossi,  Chantrey,  KenflutU. 
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Hopper,  and  >Testmacoit  And  on  the  conti- 
nent, most  of  the  iculptures  are  thus  decorated, 
and  embrace  the  namei  of  the  most  celebrated 
artists.  The  French  critic*  piirticularly  admire 
the  bassi  rilievi  on  the  Pc.-te  St.  Denys,  begua 
hj  (iiTardon,  and  finished  by  Michel  Anfo^'ere, 
and  those  on  the  Fountain  of  the  Innocents,  r<i>lled 
the  Nymph's  Fountain,  by  tlie  celebrated  Jean 
Goiijon. 

TtAsso  RipiENo,the  bass  of  the  ground  chorus, 
or  that  which  plays  only  in  particubr  pkces. 
Basso  V'iolxno,  the  bass  for  the  bass  viol. 
Bassoon,  bat  son,  Fr.  low  sound  ;  an  in- 
struinent  which  forms  the  natural  base  to  (lie 
hauthoM.  It  is  playe<l  like  tltat  mstrument,  with 
a  reed,  and  forms  a  continuation  of  its  scale 
downwards.  The  reed  is  fixed  to  a  crooked 
mouth-piece  issning  from  the  side  of  the  bassoon. 
Three  keys  communicate  to  the  ventages  which 
otherwise  are  too  remote  for  fingering.  Tlie 
Italian  najne  fagotto  is  derived  from  its  appear- 
ance ;  it  consists  of  four  tubes  bound  together  so 
as  somewhat  to  resemble  n  fa}{Ot.  Its  compass 
is  three  octaves,  from  double  AA  in  ihe  base,  to 
a  in  the  second  space  of  the  treble. 

BASSORA,  Balsora,  Bossora,  or  Basra,  a 
city  between  Arabia  and  Persia,  situated  in  the 
extrrmity  of  the  deserts  of  Irak,  a  little  west  of 
the  Tigris,  where  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
500  tons,  and  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the 
Euphrates.  It  was  built  by  the  khalifTOmir,  in 
the  fifth  year  of  the  Ilegira,  for  tlie  sake  of  carry- 
ing on  more  coramodiously  an  extensive  com- 
merce betiiveeii  the  Syrians,  Arabians,  Persians, 
and  India.  It  is  at  present  a  famous  emporium 
of  Eastern  commerce,  and  stands  upon  a  thick 
stony  soil,  as  the  name  imports.  That  mouth  of 
the  Tigris  which  empties  itself  into  the  Persian 
Gulf  after  passing  the  town,  is  called  from  it, 
the  Bay  of  Bassora.  The  circumjaci'nt  country  is 
regarded  by  the  Arabs  ;is  one  of  tlie  mcist  deliglit- 
ful  spots  in  Asia,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  tracts  in  the  world;  however,  the  hot 
winds  that  frequently  blow  here  are  very  trouble- 
some to  travellers,  and  sometimes  overwhelm 
them  with  sand.  The  city  is  inhabited  by  Nes- 
torians,  Jews,  Mahommedans,  and  Chaldean 
Chnstiaas,  or  Christians  of  St.  John,  which  last 
ate  pretty  numerous.  The  walls  are  about  seven 
miles  in  circuit,  and  twenty-five  feet  thick.  The 
city  is  entered  by  five  gates ;  but  much  of  this 
space  is  occunied  by  plantations  and  gardens,  in- 
terspersed witn  canals,  which  are  cleaased  by  the 
tide  flowing  into  them  twice  every  day,  to  the 
heiglit  of  nine  or  ten  feet.  The  city  is  indifler- 
ently  built  ;  the  houses  very  mean,  and  con- 
structed chiefly  (  f  clay ;  the  streets  are  irregular, 
and  notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  the  canals, 
are  kept  in  a  filthy  state.  Even  the  buzaarj, 
tliough  containing  the  richest  products  of  the 
East,  are  but  miw  rdble  edifices.  The  English 
fectory  is  the  best  building  in  the  city.  The 
•bbe  Haynal  describes  its  trade  as  consisting  of 
ri^e,  sugar,  plain  striped  and  Howered  mus- 
lins from  Bengal,  spices  from  Ceylon  and  the 
Molucca  islands,  coarse  white  and  blue  cottons, 
from  Coromaodel,  cardamiim,  pepper,  sander.v 
ivood,  from  Malabar,  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  tur- 
bans, shawls,  indigo,  from  Stirat,   pe&rls  from 


Baharin,  and   coffee  from   Mocha,  iron,  \n/i 
and  woollen  cloth,  from  Europe.    Someof  ttii 
commodities  are  shipped  on  board  small  Ankw 
vessels;  but  the  greater  part  is  bnwgbt 
ropean  vessels.     Vet  all  European 
are  dear  here ;  a  de^-ided  preference  is 
articles  of  English  manufaiture,  esptciully  hoti 
cloth  and  watches.  Many  of  the  product',  of  oOtt 
countries  are  re-exported,  and  an  eiten»uetti4^ 
is  carried  on  in  horses,  which,  lieing  very  rtun; 
and  beautiftil,  are  exported  by  ilie  EnRliah.    b 
population  was  e!«timated  by  Mr.  Paisont,  «k 
was  here  in   1773,  at  200,CK.tO  ;  but  it  u  wi». 
thought  not  to  exceed  60.000  ;  but  it  ii  vtiU  i 
second  city  of  the  pacholic  of  Bagdad, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  (who  took 
the  Persiaiu)  in  1668 ;  was  rv-takeo  by 
1777,  but  resigned  to  the  Turkish  anny  tli«  fa^ 
lowing  year.     The  Arabs  expelled  tbeTatiiti 
1787,  but  the  latter,  under  Soliman   Psk*«  M 
Bagdad,  regained  it  shortly  after,  and  haTeiwM 
it  ever  since.     It  is  distant  from    Is 
miles  south,  903  from  Alexandretta,' 
south-east  from  Constantinople.     Loog. 
E.,  lat.  30°  32'  N. 

BASSOVTA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  p]«8tl4 
the  class  pentaiidria,  and  order  monognn. 
generic  characters  are,  cal..  perianth  one-leavedt 
coK.  one-petalled  :  stam.  filaments  five;  ambm 
ovale :  pist.  genu  ovale  ;  style  short;  slipat 
Uiickish  :  i"ir.  berry  o^-ate;  seeds  wy  many.— 
The  only  species  is  llie  B.  sylvatica,  »  ^mmt^i 
native  of  Guiana. 

BASS  Viol.  See  Bass. 
BASSUM,  a  district  in  the  provioce  of  Jfau- 
dere,  in  the  Nizam's  dominions,  HindosUut.  Ii 
has  an  uneven  hilly  surface,  intersected  by  amnl 
small  streams,  which  flows  into  the  G«ikve:y; 
and  it  lies  between  the  twenty-first  and  twmt^ 
second  degrees  of  north  latitude.  TW  cW 
town  is  Bassan,  which  is  situated  six  Bulcs  (toa 
the  Gunga.  Very  little  is  known  respccln^  Iki 
part  of  Nandere. 

B.AST,  lime  tree  bark  made  into  rapes  or 
mats. 

BASTAOA,  from  jSasro^v,  pottara,  l»anj^ 
the  office  of  carria^  or  cooveyanoe. 

BAST  AG  Aim,  in  ecclaiiasticd  anliqwty. 
those  who  carry  the  images  of  Minis  at  p» 
cessions. 

BA'STARD,  r.  n.  &  <»^  <v     BmttnUyfAk 

Ba'staboize,  /{«slar*,rT.ofl0« 

Ba'stardlt,  think,    froB  baat, 

Bi'sTAUDT.  Jand  ord,A.S.,tW 

one  signiiies  mean,  disgraceful ;  and  the  a6« 

source  and   origin ;    thus  battard    tomn  tiiv> 

bom.     It  is  also  applied  to  anv  tliiaf  aoC  pi^ 

ceeding  from  a  legitimate  Sot: r  ^totntra 

spurious  or  mixed.     In  the  'mH'a 

not  uncommon  to  meet  wiUi  mui   vuhooH  Ai 

termination  ard. 

WhvQ  ha  «u  aryuMi.  It*  •*»!  M  BaraM, 
And  Mud  that  »  imiiard  no  kfBfdoM  ■iii4  haU. 

H.Bmm. 

AnA  to  thee  ^qoeea  Anae)  pnttinf  (n  oUh^Ai 
htiardj/ng    of    her    d«u^bur,     dclitt«f*4 
Richard'*  handt  her  (ive  dau(Klm,  a*  h 
mgain  coaMOttted   t*   the  coatodio  of  (b« 
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this  b«  (Sir  H.  Bolync^rooke)  hadde  o{ 
kfter  were  nude  Irfyttynut,  by  danie 
wjnfnrde  lii  •oanjr*. 

Folym.  ;4iiit.  1386.  R.  2. 
I  ihalt  find  the  cAuloj^ne  FnroU'd 

>,  liiete  thai]  be  writ  in  text, 
ly  Ika  JMiiBi  of  »  pnnc«. 

Ford' I  Lom'i  Saerifiee. 
a  verf  apoplety,  lrth»rgy,  imeniible.  « 
le  kajtaril  childrva  than  wtr't  a  dntroyer 

in  irtiiit  I  *m,  haA  the   miiidcD- 
thc  fimameot   twinkled   on  my  hoMtard' 

Id. 
ilaadertd  me  with  hattarijf ; 
I  be  true  ttegot  nr  nn, 
ky  tipoa  my  mother'*  head. 

Word* 
t  ytMr  toagne  \  Uutardi  and  syllables 
not  to  ymxt  biMora'a  truiii. 
HL^hmmd. — 

hmtlmrd  t*  your  only  drink. 
We  are  hattanU  all  ; 
tn  venerable  man.  which  I 
ffcthcr,  was  I  know  not  where 
\  atampt ;  aome  cuiner  wlib  hii  tools 
eotinterfeit :  yrt  my  mother  tcem'd 
'  lltat  liior  :  to  doth  my  wifa 

of  thii.  DoiuM. 


Id. 


Id. 


Id. 


degenerate*,  and  nft  obey* 
MM,  and  into  cockle  «<r*y«  ; 
W  th9a|;hts  but  bo  traqcplantcd  ao 
!,  nad  kotutrdljf  they  ^row.  H. 

to  tee   hfr  brother  tiehcatled,  and  h^r 
from  tlie  crown,  btutarded  in  their 
illy  murdered.  H«eon. 

He 
tU  hinuelf  l'  aroid  miaeiy,  fear*  it, 
the  beat  ahowa  but  a  Awford  valonr. 

■ioas,  ai   I  have   already  proved,  love  it 

»  and  of  those   hitler  potinni  whirh  thit 

ly   afford*,  thi«  ttattard  ji-alou*ie  ii  tLc 

appears  by   those  pmdigioiu  symptonu 

,  and  that  it  produceth. 

Bwt«n'»  A  nalomji  of  ifeUmcholjf. 
pact  oftbs  evil  consequent*,  the  wife's  adul- 
,  as  bringing  battardj/  into  a  family. 

lim  In  the  Lydian  king  Lycimnla  bare, 
aent  her  boasted  6»ibtrd  to  the  war. 

Dryden. 
rke,  under  Hut  disgniae  of  publiek  f:ood,  pur- 
I  wa  dtoigna  of  power,  and  ttich  hoHord 
M  attnMl  them.  TempU. 

of  aimony  beneath  hiack  gown*. 
A«t  eX  hmilafilg  in  heirs  to  crown*.  Pop*. 

',  by  oiir  En^^lish  taws,  it  one  that  it    not 
,  but  bom,  otti  of  lawful  matrimony. 

Blachitpme't  Commtnlmriti. 
And  these  are  men,  fonoalh! 
■4  diitf*.  th«  flower  of  Adam'*  battardi. 

Bj/nm. 
asm;  in  the  En^lith  Uw.  The  celc' 
jhnjjuuin  observes  m  his  Comiaentaries 
Hfcituce  between  our  common  and  the 
d  ataoo  law.  The  dnl  and  canon  law« 
dlow  the  child  to  remain  a  hastaid,  jf  the 
■fterward^i  iotprinarry :  and  hervin  they 
BMK  matehally  from  our  bw;  which, 
MM  to  strict  as  to  require  that  the  child 
beVesotten,  yet  makes  it  an  mdispciuible 
it  should  b*  bom  after  lawful  wed- 


lock. And  the  reason  of  our  law,  he  continues, 
is  surely  much  superinr  to  llial  of  the  Roman,  if 
we  ci>nsider  the  principal  end  and  d«>sign  of 
estahlishing  the  contract  of  marria^^e,  taken  in  a 
civil  light,  abstractedly  from  any  religious  view; 
which  haj  nothing  to  do  witli  tlie  legitimacy  or 
illegitimacy  of  the  children.  The  main  end  and 
design  of  marriage,  being  to  ascertiin  and  fix 
upon  some  certain  person,  to  whom  the  care,  the 
protection,  the  maintenance,  and  the  education 
of  the  children,  should  lie  long :  I.  Because  of 
the  very  great  uncertainty  tliere  will  generally  be, 
in  the  proof  that  the  issue  was  really  begotten  by 
the  same  man  ;  wherea.*,  by  confining  the  proof 
to  tlie  birth,  and  not  to  the  De;^tting,  our  law  has 
rendered  it  perfectly  certain  what  child  is  legiti- 
mate, and  who  is  to  take  care  of  the  child.  2. 
Decaiise  by  the  Uoman  law  a  child  moy  be  con- 
tinued a  bastard,  or  made  le^jilimate  at  the  option 
of  llie  fallier  or  mother,  by  a  marriage  ex  post  raclo ; 
thereby  opening  a  door  to  many  frauds  and  par- 
tiulilie*,  which  by  our  law  are  prevented.  3. 
Because  by  those  laws  a  man  may  remain  a  bas- 
tard till  forty  years  of  age,  and  then  become  legi- 
timate by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  his  parents; 
whereby  the  main  end  of  marriage,  the  protection 
of  infants,  is  totally  frustmted.  4.  Because  this 
rule  of  the  [loman  law  admits  of  no  limitation  as 
to  the  time,  or  number,  of  bastards  to  be  so  legi- 
timated ;  but  a  dozen  of  them  may,  twenty  years 
after  their  birth,  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of 
their  parents,  be  admitted  to  all  the  privilepi'S  of 
legitimate  children.  This  is  plainly  a  great  dis- 
couragement to  the  malrimonial  stale;  to  which 
one  main  inducement  is  usually  not  only  the 
desire  of  havini;  children,  hut  also  thi'  dt-sire  of 
procreating  lawful  heirs.  NV  htreos  our  constitu- 
tion guards  at^iust  this  iod<-cency,  atid  ul  the 
same  time  gives  sufficient  allowance  to  tlie  frail- 
ties of  human  nature. 

By  the  law  of  Scotland,  following  the  canon 
law,  bastards  may  be  lej;itimated,  or  m;ide  law- 
ful^ 1.  By  the  subsequent  intermarriage  of  the 
mother  of  the  child  with  the  father;  and  this  legi- 
timation entitles  the  child  to  all  tlie  rights  of  law- 
ful children.  The  subsequent  marriage,  which 
produces  legitimation,  is  considered  by  the  law 
to  have  been  entered  into  when  llie  child  legiti- 
mated was  begotten;  and  hctice,  if  he  be  a  miilc, 
he  excludes,  by  his  right  of  pnro«>geriiture,  the 
tons  procreated  after  the  marriage,  from  the  suc- 
cession of  the  father's  heritage,  thnugh  these  sons 
w«re  lawful  children  from  the  hirtli.  Hence, 
also,  those  children  only  can  hv  thus  legitimated, 
who  are  begotten  of  a  woman  whom  the  father 
might  at  that  period  have  lawfully  married.  2. 
Bastards  are  le^ttmuitel  by  letters  of  Icgitirru- 
tion  from  the  sovereign 

A  bastard,  as  such,  is  excluded  b^  the  Scottish 
law.  1.  From  bis  father's  succcssinn;  because 
law  knows  no  father  who  is  not  marked  out  by 
iiurriage.  2.  From  all  heritable  succession, 
whether  by  the  lather  or  motlier ;  t>ocause  he  can- 
not b*  prononnc«'d  lawful  heu  by  the  inquest,  in 
terms  of  the  brief.  And,  3.  From  the  movable 
succession  of  his  mother ;  for  though  the  inotlier 
ht'.  known,  the  bastard  is  not  her  lawful  child, 
and  legitimacy  is  implied  m  all  >>ucc4.«on  cxio- 
fcrred  by  law.     Yd  a  bastard,  though  h«  canttot 
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succeed  jure  sanguinis,  may  succeed  hy  destina- 
tion, where  he  is  spocially  called  to  the  succession 
by  an  entail  or  testament. 

Every  attempt  to  introduce  the  civil  law,  in 
this  respect,  into  En'^'land,  by  declaring  children 
legitimated  by  a  subsequent  marriage,  has  been 
steadily  rejected.  It  was  upon  an  occiision  of 
this  kind,  that  the  barons  of  England,  assembled 
in  the  parliament  of  Mcrton,  A.  D.  1272,  made 
that  famous  answer,  '  Nolumus  leges  Anglis 
mutare.'     20  Hen.  III.  cap.  9. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears,  that  all 
children  bom  before  matrimony  are  bastards  by 
our  law :  and  so  it  is  of  all  children  bom  so  lonp 
after  the  death  of  the  husband,  that,  by  the  usual 
course  of  pestation,  Uiey  could  not  be  begotten 
by  him.  But  this  being  a  matter  of  some  uncer- 
tainty, the  law  is  not  exact  as  to  a  few  days. 
But  if  a  man  dies,  and  his  widow  soon  after 
marries  again,  and  a  child  vs  born  wilhip  such  a 
time  as  that  by  the  course  of  nature  It  might  have 
been  the  child  of  either  husband:  in  this  case,  he 
is  said  to  be  more  than,  ordinarily  legitimate;  for 
he  may,  when  he  amves  at  the  years  of  discre- 
tion, choose  which  of  the  fathers  he  pleases.  To 
prevent  this,  among  other  inconvenitnces,  the 
civil  law  ordained  that  no  widow  should  marry 
infra  annum  luctus;  a  rule  which  obuined  so 
early  as  the  reign  of  Augustus,  if  not  of  Homu- 
lus:  and  the  same  constitution  was  ])robably 
handed  down  to  our  early  ancestors  from  the 
Romans,  during  their  stay  iin  this  island:  for  we 
find  it  established  under  the  Saxon  iuid  Danish 
gOYemments. 

As  bastards  may  be  bom  before  the  coverture 
of  marriage-state  is  begun,  or  after  it  is  deter- 
mined, so  also  children  born  during  wedlock 
may  in  some  circumstances  be  bastards.  As  if  the 
husband  be  out  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  or  as 
the  law  loosely  phrases  it,  extra  quatuor  maria, 
for  above  nine  months,  so  that  no  access  to  his  wife 
can  be  presumed,  her  issue  during  that  penod 
shall  be  bastards.  But  generally  during  coverture, 
access  of  the  husband  shall  be  presumed,  unless 
the  contrary  shall  be  shown ;  wliich  is  such  a 
negative  as  can  only  be  proved  by  showing 
him,  to  be  elsewhere ;  for   the  general   rule  is 

Snestiraitur  pro  legitiraatione.  But  modem 
ecisions  have  considerably  narrowed  tliis  rule. 
It  is  now  held  that  the  husband's  being  witliin 
the  four  seas  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
legitimacy  of  the  child,  and  it  is  left  to  a  jury  to 
determine  whether  the  husband  had  access  or 
not.  3  1*.  W,  275, 276.  2  Str.  925.  And  evi- 
dtnce  may  be  given,  that  the  husband  was  from 
natural  or  incidental  causes  impotent.  2  Stra.  940. 
1  Roll.  Abr.  3.58.  1  Salk.  123.  But  in  this  latter 
case  an  impossibility  must  be  proved,  and  not  a 
barcim|)robabiliiy.  [n  a  divorce,  amensa  ettboro 
if  llie  wife  brcwls  childrt-n  they  are  bastards ;  for 
the  law  will  presume  the  husl^and  and  wife  con- 
formable to  the  sentence  of  separation,  unless  ac- 
cess be  jiroved ;  but  in  a  voluntary  separation  by 
agreement,  ilie  law  will  supjwsc  acce-ss,  unless  the 
uegative  be  shown.  So  also  if  there  be  an  appa- 
rent iiupossibilily  of  procreation  on  the  part  of 
tlie  htisband,  as  if  he  be  only  eight  years  old,  or 
.lie  like,  there  the  issue  of  the  wife  .shall  be 
pasUrds.     Likewij«e,  in  case  of  divorce  in  tlic 


spiritual  court  a  vinculo  tnatrimonii,  all  Ibt  iaw 
bram  dnrin;?  the  coverture  are  bastards  ;  b«ouui 
such  divorce  is  always  u{X}n  some  cause  ihi 
rendered  the  marriage  unlawful  and  nail  bin 
the  beginning. 

As  to  the  rights  and  incapacities  which  appertun 
to  a  ba.5tard  :  the  former  are  very  few,  ban; 
only  such  as  he  can  acquire ;  for  he  can  inhwt 
nothing,  being  looked  upon  as  the  son  of  nobod), 
and  sometimes  called  tiliusnullius,5ometiiiiafilia 
populi.  Yet  he  may  gain  a  surname  by  repitti 
tion,  though  he  has  none  by  inheritance.  At 
other  children  have  their  primary  aetUetncata 
their  father's  parish :  but  a  bastard  in  t]i«  pctnii 
where  bom,  for  he  hath  no  father.  HoweT»r,d 
case  of  fraud,  as  if  a  woman  be  either  mt  W 
order  of  justices,  or  comes  to  b«g  as  a  vaganl, 
to  a  parish  which  she  does  not  bekmg  to,  iW 
bastard  shall,  in  the  first  case,  be  settled  it  ik 
parish  from  whence  she  was  illegally  reaond; 
or  ill  the  latter  case,  in  the  mother's  ovo  pml^ 
if  the  mother  be  apprehended  for  her  nmrn, 
Bastards  also  bom  in  any  licensed  hospital  w 
pregnant  women,  axe  settled  in  the  fudm 
in  which  the  mothers  belong.  The  iocanaciiy  J 
a  bastaid  consists  principally  in  tbij, 
cannot  be  heir  to  any  one  ,  for  being  r.  i 
lius,  he  is  therefore  of  kin  to  nobody,  aod  \»*i  tu 
ancestors  from  whom  any  inheritable  blood  ran  bi 
derived.  Tbereforv,  if  Uiere  be  no  otiier  da»- 
ant  upon  an  inheritance  than  such  illegitiaA* 
child,  it  shall  escheat  to  the  lord.  And  ai  \m- 
tarda  cannot  be  heirs  Ihemselve*,  so  qeJUkf^J 
they  have  any  heirs  but  those  of  their  ova  kodrn 
For  as  all  collateral  kindred  confiitt  in  beat 
derived  from  the  same  cominOD  aooaior.  tad  m 
a  l)astard  has  no  legal  ancestors,  be  OD  nvc  no 
collateral  kindred  ;  and  cor><*>"">«»»»ti»  caa  Ian 
no  le»al  heirs,  but  such  as  <i  <nnl  dr- 

scent  from  hiniself.     And  tht  .  ^  i  Unri 

purchases  land,  and  dies  seised  ihenof  widM 
issue,  and  intestate,  the  land  shall  eadnai  M  da 
lord  of  the  see.  A  bastard  was  also,  in  itBtf- 
ne&s,  incapable  of  holy  orders  ;  and  tbowk  Mt 
were  dispensed  witli,  yet  he  was  utterly  o^i^ 
lified  from  bnldiug  any  dignity  in  the  dkaio; 
but.  this  doctrine  seems  now  obsolete;  mi* 
aU  other  respects  there  is  no  disttnctMo  httmm 
a  l^stard  and  another  man.  And  really  m 
otht^r  distinction  but  that  of  not  inlieritin(^a4B 
civil  policy  renden  necessary,  would,  wjlb  l^ 
gard  to  the  innocent  offspring  of  hts  puot'i 
crimes,  be  odious,  unjust,  and  cruel,  to  tke  ha 
degree;  and  yet  the  civil  law.aoboaaledoflllli 
equitable  decisions,  made  basiarda  in  mmttma 
incapable  even  of  a  gif^  from  their  parma.  Atah 
tard  may,  lastly,  be  made  Iccitimatc  and  af^ 
of  inheriting  by  the  tranaceoaant  power  of  MMt 
of  parliament,  and  not  otherwise :  aa  wwdHift 
the  case  of  John  of  Gaunt's  bajard  cbiUn^  ^ 
a  statute  of  Richard  II. 

The   principal    duty  of    panott 
children,  by  the  English  law,  ta  diat 

nance.  For  though  ba&iarda  are  not  k , 

as  children  to  any  civil  porposM;  ^  ll»  m' 
nature,  of  which  maintenance  ia  «»•,  tf*  MtT 
easily  dissolved ;  and  they  bold  iadeed  m  I 


other  intentions ;  as  particuUrW  lb«l  a 
Dot  many  his  basiaru  sister  or  awu^km 
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which  the  Englisli  lawproridesmain- 

them  is  as  follows  :  When  a  woman 

,  or  declares  herself  with  child,  of  a 

will  hy.oath  before  a  justice  of  the 

any  penoQ  with  having  got  her  witli 

■nail  cause  such  person  to  be  ap- 

ind  coratnit  him  till  he  jjivcs  security, 

iotaio  the  child,  or  appear  at  the  next 

to  dispute  and  try  the  fact.  But 

ies,oris  married,  before  deliver^', 

proves  not  to  have  been  with 

_  «  shall  be  discharged  ;  otlierwise 

K,  or  two  justices  out  of  the  sessions, 
i\  application  to  them,  may  lake  or- 
I  keeping  of  the  bastard,  by  the  charg- 
irtother  or  the  reputed  father  with  the 
if  money  or  other  sustentation  for  ihat 
And  if  such  putative  father,  or  lewd 
m  away  from  tne  parish,  the  overteen 
K)  of  two  justices  may  seize  their  rent, 
I  chattels,  in  order  to  bring  up  the  said 
ild.  Yet  such  is  the  humanitv  of  our 
no  woman  can  be  conipulsively  que»- 
ICemin^  the  father  of  her  child  till  one 
B  ber  delivery ;  which  indulgence  is, 
veiy  frequently  a  hardship  upon  |)a- 
living  the  parents  opportunity  toescH|H.'. 
be  ataU  \8  Etu.  c  3,  two  justices  may 
for  the  punishment  of  the  mother  and 
her;  but  what  that  puDishmeiu  shall 
therein  ascertained  :  though  the  con- 
npoflition  was,  that  a  corjiorcal  pu- 
ns intended.  Bystat.  7  Jac.  I.  c.  4. 
punishment,  viz.  commitment  to  the 
rrection,  is  inflicted  on  the  woman 
It  in  both  cases,  it  seems  that  liie  pe- 
nly  be  inflicted  if  the  bastard  becomes 
to  the  parish  ;  for  otlierwise  tlie  very 
of  the  child  is  considered  as  a  de> 
ishtnenl.  Ry  the  lost  mentioned  sLi- 
ice  may  commit  tlte  mother  to  the 
.-tion,  there  to  be  punished  and 
one  year ;  and  in  case  of  a  second 
find  surety  never  to  oflend  a|!;nin. 
BCted  by  statute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  27.  that 
be  delivered  of  a  child,  which  if 
,  tbould  by  law  be  a  l^astard,  and  en- 

Bnvately  to  conceal  its  death,  by  bury- 
d  or  the  like;  the  motJicr  ko  offending 
death,  as  in  the  case  of  murder,  un- 
prove  by  one  witness  <»t  least  th;it 
actually  bom   dead.     This  law  is 
with  alio  in  the  criminul  codes  of 
nnticins  of  Europe  ;  a.i  the  Danes,  the 
c.   but   it  has  wen   repealed  by  43 
c.  5ft.  called  Ijord  Kllenborougb's  act, 
only  be  convicted  of  murder  in  this 
ol  the  child  being  actually  born 
it    in  all  ca.ses  when   a  child  would 
1  baitard,  are  punishable  for  conceal- 
Klfth,  whether  the  child  be  bom  alive  or 
»c,  by  iropnsonroent  for  two  years, 
aos,  in  nistory,  a  troop  of  banditti  who 
'  uienne   about  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  and  joining  with  some  English 
"  the  country,  and  set  fire  to  liie 
Meieray  supposes  ihem  to  have 
die  natural  sons  of  thi-  nohilily  of 
ho  being  excluded  the  t\^\il  of  inhe- 


riting from  their  {Withers,  put  themselves  at  the 
head  of  robbers  and  plunderers  to  maintain 
themselves. 

ltASTARD<>,  in  the  sea  language,  large  sails  of  a 
galley,  which  will  make  way  with  a  slack  wind . 
Bastari>  Cedak  Tref.,  <»dled  guazuma  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Bastard  Flower  P*\ce.  See  Adenanthera. 
The  flowers  of  tliis  plant  bruised  and  steeped  in 
breast  milk  are  a  gentle  anudyne,  for  which  pur- 
pose they  are  often  given  in  the  West  Indies  to 
quiet  very  young  children.     The  leaves  arc  u.se»J 
in  Barbadoes  and  the  Leemrard  islands.     In  Sjx- 
inaica  the  plant  is  called  Sena. 
Bastabci  Hemp.     See  Datisca 
Uastaro  Roceet.     See  Reused  . 
Bastarp  Scarlet  is  a  name  given  to  red  dyed 
with  bale-madder,  as  coming  nearest  the  bow-dye, 
or  new  scarlet. 

Bastard  Star  of  BeTHLEHEX.  See  Alrvca. 
BiVSTARDY,  according  to  Eustathius,  was 
held  among  tlie  Greeks  as  honorable  as  legitima- 
cy, down  even  to  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war ; 
but  llie  course  of  antiquity  seems  against  him. 
The  ancient  Greeks  indeed,  appear  to  have  been 
proud  of  their  reputed  descent  from  the  gods, 
but  Potter  and  others  show  that  there  never  was 
a  lime  when  bastardy  was  not  a  disgrace.  In 
the  time  of  our  William  the  Conqueror,  however, 
it  seems  not  to  have  implied  any  reproach,  that 
mooarcii  himself  not  scruphng  lo  assume  the 
appellation  of  bastard.  His  epistle  to  .-\l;in,  couui 
of  uretigne  begins,  Ego  VVillielmus^eogTiomenlo 
iKistardus. 

BASTARnr,  in  relation  to  its  ihal  in  law,  is 
distinguished  into  general  and  special. 

Bastardy  General,  is  a  certiflcale  from  tlic 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  to  the  king's  justices,  after 
inquiry  made,  whether  the  party  is  a  bastard  or 
not,  upon  some  question  of  inheritance. 

Bastardy  Special,  is  a  suit  commenced  in 
the  king's  courts,  against  a  person  that  calls 
another  a  bastard. 

Bastardy.  Arms  oi',  should  be  crossed  with  a 
bar,  fillet,  or  traverse,  from  the  left  to  the  nght. 
They  were  not  formerly  allowed  lo  carry  the 
arms  of  their  father,  and  therefore  they  invented 
arms  for  themselves  ;  and  this  is  still  done  by  ilie 
natural  sons  of  a  king. 

BASTARN/E,  or  Bastermjk,  a  people  of 
German  original,  manners,  and  language,  who 
extended  tliemselves  a  great  way  to  the  east  of  the 
Vistula,  the  east  boundary  of  Ciermany  among 
the  Sarmatff,  as  &r  as  the  mouth  of  the  Isler 
and  the  Euxine,  and  were  divided  into  several 
nations. 

BASTARNIC-t  Alps,  in  ancient  geography, 
mountains  extending  between  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  Transylvania,  called  also  the  Carpeu,  and 
DOW  the  Carpathian  mountains. 

BASTAV'DE,  a  bay  on  the  east  side  of  Yell, 
one  of  the  SheUand  ulands.  Long.  1**  16'  W., 
lat.  60°  Ay  N. 

BASTE',  ^    Participle  pass.  Ifattrd. 

Bastina'de,  c.  &  n-  >or6«/f7j.  Fr,  btutoiuur. 

Bastina'po,  v.kn.j  Basata,\n  the  Armorick 

dialect,  signifies  to    strike  with  a  stick;  from 

which  perhaps  button  a  stick,  and  all  its  dinva. 

tivrs  or  colutetals,  may  be  deducrd  ;  lo  iink*. 
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w. 


Id. 


Swift. 


l-cat,  bang,  bertiwack  with  a  cudgel ;  so  Cotgraw. 
Applied  to  noisy  abuse  with  the  tongue. 

What  caanonecr  (wgot  thu  lusty  blood  T 
He  •peaks  plaio  ouinoa,  (ir«,  and  smoke  aad  boaace; 
He  givea  the  battina/io  with  his  tongue  ; 
Oar  ean  are  iudgeU'd  ;  not  a  word  of  hu 
But  boffeta  better  than  a  fi«t  of  France. 
Zoands  !   I  was  never  ao  betfaampM  with  irordi 
Since  I  first  call'd  my  brother's  father  dad. 

S/talupeare. 
But  this   conrteiy  was  worse  than  a   barti»ttA>  to 
Zelmane  ^  so  with  ragcful  eyes  she  bade  him  drfnid 
himaelf.  Sidnfi/. 

I  ani  not  apt  upon  a  wound. 
Or  trivial  batting,  to  despond  ; 
Tet,  I'd  be  loth,  my  days  to  curtail. 

Hudibrat. 
The  beaten  soldier  proves  most  manful. 
That  like  his  sword  endures  the  anvil, 
And  justly's  held  more  formidable. 
The  mure  his  valour's  malleable. 
Rut  he  that  foara  a  batiinado. 
Will  run  away  from  his  own  shadow. 
Quoth  she,  I  grant  it  is  in  vain 
For  one  that's  barted  to  feel  pain ; 
Because  the  pangs  his  bone*  endure 
Coatribute  nothing  to  the  cure. 
Batttpfft  heavy,  dry,  obtuse. 
Only  dulnets  can  produce ; 
While  a  little  gentle  jerking 
Sets  the  spirits  aj]  a- working. 
Kick  seised  the  longer  end  of  the  cudgel,  and  with 
it  began  to  biutinado  old  Lewis,  who  had  slunk  into  a 
ccmer,  waiting  the  event  of  a  squabble.       Arbtiffmol. 
In  T'trkey,  says   Montesquieu,  where   little  regard 
is  shown  to  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  subject,  all 
cauca  are  quickly  decided.     The  hasliaw,  on  a  lum- 
maiiy  hearing,  orders    which    party  ho  plcuses   to  bo 
btutinadixd,  ajid  then  sends  them  about  their  bnsinesa, 
BlaeJutont't  Commentaiiet. 
Baste,  v.     To  baste  meat ;  to  drop  butter,  or 
any  thing  eUe  upon  it  as  it  turns  upon  the  spit. 
This  -was  fornveriyrwith  a  stick  covered  with  fat, 
and  it   i%  therefore  probable,  that  the  tertn  to 
baste,  to  strike  with  a  stick,  camt;  at  length  to  be 
thus  employed. 

Sir,  I  ihltik  the  meat  wants  what  I  have,  a  battmg. 

Shakipeare, 
The  fat  of  roasted  mutton  falling  on  the  birds,  will 
•erva  to  btuU  them,  and  so  save  tin.e  and  butter. 

Swift. 
Baste',  t.  Betten.   To  sew  or  stitch  together 
slightly.     Fr.  baiter,  to  stitch. 

And  on  her  legs  the  painted  buskins  wore. 
Baited  with  hands  of  gold  on  every  side  ; 
And  Diailcit  beiwocnc;  and  laced  close  afore. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Qweene. 
Shall  the  proud  Lord 
Tliat  battel  his  arrogance  with  his  own  seam. 
And  never  sutler*  matter  of  the  world 
Enter  his  thoughts  ',  save  such  as  do  revolve 
And  ruminate  himself ,  shall  he  be  worsbipt; 
Of  that  wo  hold  an  idol  more  than  he. 

SMakipeart.  Tfoilut  and  Crettida. 
DASTERNA,  a  kind  of  vehicle,  or  chariot, 
used  by  the  ancient  Roman  ladies.  Papias  thinks, 
that  basterna  was  first  written  for  vestcma,  but 
the  word  seems  better  derived  from  the  Greek 
fiatalw,  porto,  I  carry.  Salmasius  observes,  that 
the  bastema  succeeded  the  lectica,  or  litter ;  from 
•which  it  differed  very  little,  except  that  the  btter 
wiis  borne  un  the  shoulders  of  slaves,  and  the 
liasterna  drawn  by  beasts.    The  inside  they  cal- 


led the  cavea,  or  cage:  it  had  aofl  cv 
beds,  and  glasses  on  each  side  like  our  chsnoti 
Bastemie  passed  from  Italy  into  Gaul,  ind  dMste 
into  other  countries ;  and  to  this  we  o«e     " 
chariots,  which,  though  we  call  them  cumu,  ] 
they  have  no  conformity  to  the  anrtenl  nn 
but  are  in  eftect  bastema  improved.    The 
tema  appears  also  to  have  been  used  in  war,  Af 
carrying  baggage. 

BASTi,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  da 
province  of  Bxiica  m  Spain,  situated  to  the  ins 
of  the  Campus  Spartarius,  now  called  Boa  n 
Granada. 

BASTIA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Albania,  in  T1J^ 
key  in  Europe,  over  against  the  island  of  Corfu. 

Bastia,  a  town  of  the  island  of  C^nio.  on 
the  north-east  coast,  seated  on  *  bill,  in  the  fon» 
of  an  amphitheatre.     It  is  ill  built,  and  hat  Bar- 
row streets,  but  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  b* 
a  safe  but  not  very  commodious  harbcmr.   TW 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable  trndewwia^ 
skins,  pulse,  oil,  and  figs,  and  the  stikltniBids 
here  are  much  valued  by  the  Italiaits.     In  tfiS^ 
it  was  bombarded  and  taken  by  the  Enghsb,  boK 
restored  to  the  Genoese  the  foUowiog  year.    The 
Austriansand  Pied  montese  besieged  it  unsocoe*-' 
fully  in  1748.     It  was  annexed  to  Frattcem  ITCf^ 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  short  penod  ifttr  JM^ 
capture  by  the  English  in   1794,  has  Trmui»M 
ever  since  in  the  hands  of  that  power.    It  eei^— 
tained  a  population  of  II  or  12,000  tools,      ^ 
before  the  Irench  revolution  it  was  thecapt 
the  island,  the  seat  of  the  governor,  and 
principal  offices  of  state,  and  courts  of  ji 
It  was  also  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Manan 
Acci.     On  the  aew  modelling  of  the  French  t 
ritury  in  1791,  it  was  created  the  capity  ttf  llica 
department  of  the  GtJlo,and  subsequently  dMhafel' 
quiirlers  of  the  twenty-third  military  diriBoa^ 
It  is  noAv  tlie  chief  town  of  an  arroadisMBaBl Mi 
the  department  of  Corsica,  the  resideoee  of  •  i 
prefect,  and  the  seat  of  a  civil  and  a  i 
tribunal.    Thirty-thn«  miles  E.N.E.  <rf 
and  6fly-eight  north-cast  of  Ajaccio. 
26'  30"  E.,  lat.  42°  A\'  SfiT  N. 

BASTIDEdeCleresce  La,  a  town  of  I 
Navarre,  France,  the  head  of  a  antoo  i 
department  of  the  Lower  Pyreneei,  srroad* 
of  Bayonne.     It  is  about  six  miles  E.i 
Bayonne,  and  has  2000  inhabitants. 

Bastide,  La,  a  town  of  Fr.ince,  id 
the  head  of  a  canton  in   the  tl«'par1iMi»nt 
Lot,   arrondjjisement  of   Gounlui).    with 
inhabitants,  ten  miles  sonth-efL«t  of  troupdcn. 

BASTtnt  PE  Sf  i"^v    I4    it,.v»r,af 
the  county  of  Foi 

arrondissement  of  1  "dOi 

nine  miles  W.N.W.  of  Foix,  and  twelve 
west  of  Tarascon. 

BA'STIIXE,  or  ^     Ba$iUU,  Fr.,  J 

BASTti-E,  > from  French  hMlwvlPl 

Ba'stillioks.      3  pruhalily   from   tilt 
and  Latin  bans,  q.  d.  batiture,  i.  e.  to  ttm 
a  basis  or  foundation ;  applied  to  ni«lilHT( 
tresses,  and  to  places  0^  special  ddaswa,  < 
contineroent. 

These  locdes  caused  fcasMar  to  b*  «aAt  sva* 
about  the  cytia,  with  which  tbay  ovdMsi  dMn^ 
mier  aal  aaaaulted  tb*  waO«*.    AML   JAiyllwi'^ 
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in>«  umii  fr«»OR  Ihcrr  wm  a  capyiapie  at  Caluia, 
i  Jtihmn  Drliunm,  who  recoyucti  the  byuboppe 
I  kta  company  with  grrt«  ioyc  ;  and  to  they  laniii  d 
|U  atul  Iftell,  and  all  their  hones  aod  baggage, 
I  ao  loifgpd  in  Calay»,  and  thereabout  ia  haHjfdtt 
i  Ihiiy  najMle  dayly.  Froinort.  Crimjfete.v.i.c.3,'29. 
0«r  koldirn  r<»<^  at  the  call  uf  their  captains,  and 
Ihcir  munitions  fair  from  the  wall,  providing 
R(|kt  BOn  doM  and  short  along  the  high  battiU*. 
van,  which  now,  that  they  were  finished, 
tJl'9  wall*.  Holland.     Ammujimtu, 

VWi  fsrtww  fam  h«r  children  to  empound, 
Vliicb  on  her  wbo«l  their  battiUt  bravely  beeld. 

Mirror  for  iftyittraUi. 
Near  which  there  itandt 
A  httdU  boilt  to  imprt««>n  hands.  Hvdibrai. 

Bi«iTii.T,  anciently  used  as  a  common  name 
pt  i  pri^n,  under  the  feudal  system  in  out  own 
,    was    a   name    purtjcularly  applied    to 
state  prisons  in  France :  but  that  which 
i«d  the  ba^tile,  by  way  of  distinclion, 
fitaftted  Dear  the  g«tes  of  Parix,  ou  the  road 
St.  Anthony.     The  building   was  ori^nally 
by  order  of  Charles  V.,  and  finished 
Dnder  xiw  reiii^i  of  his  successor.      The 
iwd  projector  was  Hugh  d'  Aubhot,  mayor  of 
rt«,   nho  laid  the  Itrst  stone  of  tiie  foundation 
lb*  '2'iil  of  April.  1370.     Descended  from  an 
r<Bre  parentage,  this  person  had  been  rai^d  by 
9KT*crnt  into  the  favor  of  his  sovereign,  and  so 
•»*«khfied  was  the  confidence  repo«d  in  him, 
I  1 1  »*  .  linnre  of  the  capital  was  committed  ex- 
tiis  care. 
-If ,  as  planned  by  d*  Aubriot,  consisted 
«»f  two  round  towers,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
1«»din$r  into  Paris,  from  the  suburbs  of  St. 
ony.  and  united  by  means  of  a  strong  hifi;h 
m  the  centra  of  which  was  the  gate  of  llie 
Stvffal  udilitional  towers  were  afterwards 
and   in  the  succeeding  reisrn  two  com- 
^      courts  were  formed  by  means  of  intervening 
••♦  which  composed  tlie  body  of  the  edifice. 
^  Wad  Itself  turned  off  to  the  right  of  the  cas- 
^vd  left  the  whole  building  enrloscd  by  a 
5*     ditch,  and  secured   by   a  rountprwarp   of 
'■'Jy  thirty -«ix   feet   from    the    bottom.     The 
**    entry    into    the    bastilc    wa.s    from    St. 
'•ttiy  strpct,     Above  the   first  j^te  was  an 
•Ottjy,  ami  on  the  riglit  side  of  the  entrance  a 
^••d  loom.    The  first  enclosure,  from  which  a 
IM  lod  to  the  arsenal,  contained  barracks  for  Use 
MTkon,  coach  hous*"?  and  stables  for  the  gover- 
I*  mH  officers,   shops  for  the  sutlers,  8tc.     A 
c       "        '•  led  from  the  court  into  the  second 
in  entering  which,  was  a  guaid-room 
mc  If II,  :ind  the  trovemor's  house  to  the  right; 
■  U  the  end  a  temiLe,  on  which  stood  a  pavi- 
B,  with  beautiful  «talks,  shaded  with  rows  of 
fp«.     Opposite  the  srovemor's  house  was  the 
■Uaoce  into  tl»e  cuttle,  and  between  the  two  were 
n  uid  other  conveniences,  erected  on  a 
bridge  thrown  across  the  ditch.     From  the 
frood  court  was  a  draw-bridge,  which  led  into 
It  CMtle,  and  within  the  gate  was  another  guard- 
The  first  court  was  102  feet  long,  and 
troBtj-two  broad.     It  had  six  towers,  and  was 
Umniated  by  a  modem  building,  on  the  ground- 
oC  which  was    the   council    chamber   and 
',  and  over  it  the  apartments  of  the  Lieu- 
dn  Roi,  the  turgeoD,  major,  and  other 


officers,  togei]ier  with  some  rooms  ap-,  ropriated 
for  prisoners  of  distinction.  The  second  court 
was  seventy-two  feet  long,  and  forly-two  broad, 
containg  two  towers,  and  lodgings  for  persons 
belonging  to  the  castle. 

The  prisoners   were  chiefly  confined  in  the 
towers  of  the  bastile,  the  entrances   to   which 
were  secured  hy  double  doors  of  oak,  and  con- 
ducted to  a  wjntling  stair-case,  lighted  by  narrow 
grated  windows,  which  led  to  the  rooms  above, 
and  the  dungeon  below.     The  dungeoos  bad  uo 
fire  place,  and  instead  of  windows  a  small  cre- 
vice  towards  the  ditch,  that  served  the  twofold 
purpose  of  letting  in  air  and  light.      They  were 
archfd,  paved,  and  lined  with  stone,  and  were 
said  to  be  plaits  for  ihu  temporary  punishment 
of  tli'jse  unhappy  jiersons  who  might  attempt  to 
make  their  escape.     In  these  dungeons  the  un- 
fortunate princes  of  Armagnac,  sons  of  James, 
who  viras  beheaded,  were  confined  by  Louis  XI., 
the  oldest  of  whom  lost  his  senses  in  prison,  and 
the  youngest,  obtaining  his  liberty  on  the  death  of 
the  tyrant,  related  a  tale  of  suffering  which,  if 
it  were  not  corroborated  by  the  most  unqualified 
evidences,  would  almost  exceed  belief.    Above 
eacli  of  these  dungeons  were  four  stories,  con- 
taining each  a  single  room,  some  of  them  having 
a  small  dark  closet  adjoining  them,  indented  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall.      The  rooms  had  each 
one  window,  glazed  within,  and  doubly  grated, 
one  near  the  centre  of  the  wall,  and  again  at  iu 
exterior  surface.     F.ach  room  had  a  fire  place 
and  stove,  the  vents  of  the  chimneys  being  se- 
cured by  strong  iron  grules-      The  double  doors 
were  secured   by  several   locks   and    bars,  and 
many  of  the  rooms  had  double  ceilings  ;  the  first 
was  composed  of  lath  and  plaster,  and  the  second 
of  oak,  sup|>orting  the  floor  of  the  room  imme- 
diately above.      The  walls  and  ceilings  of  these 
apartrot'nts  were  all  plastered  and  while-washed, 
and  ll\e  floors  laid  with  tile  or  stone ;  they  were 
perfectly  dry,  owing  to  the  extreme  thickness  of 
the  buildini;,  being  nearly  seven  P'.nglish  feet  in 
diamcttr  at  the  top,    and  gradually  incieasing 
downwards  to  the  foundation.     The  three  first 
stories  were  irregular  polygons  of  about  eighteen 
feet  in  diameter,  and  as  many  in  height ;  but  the 
fourth,  or  top  room,  called  calotte,  was  neitliet 
so   large   nor  so  high   as   the  others,  and  was 
arched  to  support  the  stone  roof  or  platform  with 
which  it  was  overlaid. 

Such  was  the  place  of  horror,  in  which  hun- 
dreds were  confined  at  the  caprice  of  an  arbi- 
trary monarch,  or  minister ;  and  so  rigidly  were 
the  wretched  victims  concealed,  that  many  have 
been  shut  up  for  years,  cut  off  from  all  commu- 
nication with  mankind,  except  the  turnkeys  and 
keepers  of  the  prison,  and  neither  friends  nor 
relations  have  known  what  was  become  of  tlw 
persotis  so  mysteriously  lost. 

The  officers  who  had  the  charge  of  the  btstilr- 
were  a  governor,  lieutenant  du  roi,  a  mayor, 
two  adjutants,  a  surgeon  and  his  assistant,  a 
chaplain,  and  four  turnkeys :  these,  with  a  com- 
pany of  invalids  and  officers,  lodged  in  the  cwtle ; 
Dcsides  whom,  a  physician,  two  priests,  a  kee(>ei 
of  records,  a  clerk,  a  superintendent  of  buildings, 
and  an  engineer,  who  lodged  in  the  town,  ni> 
services  being  only  occasionally  rKjuired. 
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The  king  allowed  tlie  governor  a  daily  sum 
for  the  maintenance  of  each  prisoner,  according 
to  hi«  rank  in  Society ;  aamely, 

Livrra. 
For  a  prince  uf  the  blood    ...    50  per  day. 
For  a  marshal  of  France     ...     36 
For  a  tieutcnanl-c^cneral       ...     24 
For  a  person  of  quality  or  a  member 

of  parliament    ......     15 

For  an  otdinary  judge,  a  priest,  or 

persons  in  the  hnances    ...     10 
For  a  respectable  citizen     ...       5 

which,  together  with  an  additional  salary  for 
firing',  candles,  washing,  tec,  more  tiian  indem- 
nified him  for  the  expenses  of  the  prison. 

The  mode  of  arresting  prisoners  was  by  Icttres 
dc  cachet,  which  were  sometimes  sij^ied  by  iho  kin;j; 
hims^'lf,  and  always  countersigned  by  the  minister 
of  Paris,  or  one  of  the  secretaries  of  stale.  We 
subjoin  the  following  as  a  copy  of  one  of  these 
(atMi  instruments. 

'  Mov  Cousin, 

'  Etant  peu  latiisfait  dc  voire 
conduite,  je  vous  fais  celte  lettre,  pour  vous 
dire,  que  mon  intention  est  qu'  aussitot  qu*  elle 
vniis  auni  ^te  remise,  vous  aycz  h  vous  rend  re  en 
mon  chfiteau  de  la  Bastile,  poury  roster  jusqu'  d 
nouvel  ordre  de  moi.  Sur  ce  je  prie  Dieu 
nu'il  vous  ait,  mon  Cousin,  en  sa  sainte  garde. 
Ecrit  ^  Versailles,  '25  Juin,  1748. 

•  Sign^,  Loujs, 

•Voyer  d'  Argenson.' 

The  above  was  inscribed, 

*  A  mon  Cousin,  le  Prince  de  Monaco,  Briga- 
dier en  mon  Infanlerie. 

Every  prisoner,  on  coming  to  the  Bastile,  had 
an  inventory  made  of  every  thing  about  bim. 
Hit  tninks,  clothes,  linen,  and  pockets,  were 
■earched,  to  discover  whether  there  were  any 

Eapers  in  them  relative  to  tlie  matter  for  which 
e  was  apprehended.  It  was  not  usual  to  search 
persons  of  a  certain  rank;  but  they  were  asked 
for  their  knives,  razors,  scissars,  watches,  canes, 
jewels,  and  money.  These  were  put  into  a  box, 
and  labelled,  with  the  tower  and  number  of  the 
chamber  in  which  he  was  to  be  confined,  and  by 
which  he  wa3  afterwards  called ;  so  that  the  name 
of  a  prisoner  was  never  pronounced,  nor  even 
known,  among  the  inferior  officers  of  the  Ba.stile, 
the  appellation  being  No.  l,dela  Bertaudier«; 
No.  2,  du  Trdsor;  No.  3,  de  la  Libert^  8cc. 

After  this  examination  of  his  person,  the  pri- 
soner was  usually  conducted  to  his  a|)artinent, 
where  he  was  car^ully  l(M:ked  up,  and  an  invalid 
soldier  appointed  to  attend  him,  who  slept  near 
him  and  waited  upon  him.  The  unhappy  vic- 
tim soon  found  that  in  this  castle  all  was  mystery, 
trick,  artifice,  and  treachery ;  the  attendant 
conveyed  all  his  words  to  the  police,  while  the 
officers,  turnkeys,  va|eta,  kc.  used  every  effort  to 
draw  him  on  to  speak  against  government,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  reward  for  revealing 
what  W'ls  said.  On  a  prisoner's  first  entrance, 
lie  was  not  permitted  to  write  to  any  person,  not 
evea  the  Ueuteoant  of  the  police.    When  n  per- 


son had  obtained  penntasion  to  wrilf  to  tkekni 
gentleman,  he  mtjrht  solicit  the  mdul^mtt  t 
being  allowed  to  address  a  letter  to  hn  bait, 
and  receive  their  answers,  which  on  sow  Mk- 
sions  was  granted ;  but  letten  whea  sent  «m 
commonly  intercepted,  and  aeldom  delivad  * 
the  frien<^s.  The  officcn  of  tbs  staff  took  it 
charge  of  convpying  the  lettefs  of  the  pmsaB 
to  the  police,  by  whom  they  were  sent  i*niiif 
twice  a  day,  and  suitable  answers  werr  wmm 
to  the  major,  who  communicated  tluon  to  th*  pry 
soner ;  bu'  if  no  notice  was  taken  of  any  rrqa^ 
contained  in  the  letter  of  the  prisoner,  U  wai  to 
be  considered  as  a  refusal.  A  criminal  imifil 
ask  to  see  the  lieutenant  of  the  police  when  he 
came  to  the  Bastile,  and  in  that  case  the  ooow- 
sation  always  turned  upon  the  cause  of  hisca^ 
finement.  This  i^ntleman  would  sotnetiiMS  Mi 
for  written  and  signed  declarations,  aad  oa  that 
occasions  nothing  that  the  prisoner  wnMe  or  oil 
was  forgotten.  A  person  confined  in  Ae  huA 
was  never  anticipated  in  any  thine — be  oitMial 
for  every  thing ;  even  fot  pennisttion  to  be  iia<i4 
an  office  always  performed  by  the  siugeoo;  «h 
also  furnished  sick  or  indispoMd  penon  vA 
sugiir,  cotTee,  tea,  chocolate,  confrctiOfH,  ttd  te 
remedies  necessary  for  their  corapbiets.  Tlar 
hour  of  dining  was  eleven,  and  of  nppiB^  n; 
and  the  time  allowed  for  walking  wis  txmamij 
one  hnur  in  the  day,  sometimes  ao  bow  m  lie 
rooming  and  an  hour  in  the  eveiuDg,  in  lb*|nit 
court  of  the  fortress. 

To  give  the  reader  some  imperfccs  Hmdltm 
internal  discipline  of  the  Basi^iie^Dader  its  ""  ' 
regime,  we  siiiUl  quote  a  short  cattnct 
account  of  a  prisoner,  Onoe  confined 
'About  five  in  the  morning/ sayt  ike,*an  tte 
2d  of  April,  1771,  I  wms  awaked  by  a  nal«M 
knocking  at  ray  chamber  duor,  and  was  («•• 
rounded  in  the  name  of  the  king  to  ope*  i^  I 
did  so,  and  au  exempt  of  the  p^ice,  tkiee  nm 
and  a  commissar)-,  entered  my  room.  Thtv  ^ 
sired  roe  to  dress  myself,  and  oegan  to  icaidi^ 
apartment.  They  ordered  me  to  ope*  «]r 
drawers  ;  and  having  exiimined  ray  pqtan^  Aff 
took  such  as  they  chose  and  put  them  iafeeakea, 
which,  as  1  understood  afterwards,  was  oniad  ft 
the  police-ofiice.  Tlie  commtnuy  asked  at  Mf 
name,  my  age,  the  place  where  I  was  Yont,  hfm 
long  I  had  been  at  Paris,  and  the  maaacr  m 
which  I  had  .spent  my  time.  The  txnaumttm 
was  written  down ;  a  lust  was  made  of  erety  Aiag 
found  in  tlie  room,  which,  with  the  exataiaafw , 
I  was  desired  to  r«td,  and  xicn.  The  •"■I' 
then  told  roe  to  take  all  my  body-linen,  and  ew 
clothes  as  I  chose»  and  to  cocm  wtA  Ai» 
Having  shut  and  sealed  the  drawcrSp  tlMy  dirini 
me  to  follow  ;  and  in  going  out  they  kickai  ^ 
chamber  door,  and  took  the  key.  On  tamt^ 
into  the  street  I  found  a  ooadt,  mto  wfctdi  I  «M 
desired  to  go,  and  the  o^hen  feUowvd  wa  Afti 
sitting  for  some  time,  the  ewamktmtj  toU  w 
they  were  driving  me  to  the  BMlillh  tad  mtt 
afterwards  I  saw  the  towers.  Thc]^  ^d  nal  p 
the  shortest  and  direct  road  :  ibe  ooadi  eB^f' 
at  the  i^ate  in  the  street  of  St.  AslklNiy.  t  ^ 
the  coachnnan  make  signs  to  ibe  tnnt-r^.  ^ 
soon  after  the  i^te  was  opened;  Ihc  gttAri  •» 
under  arms,  and  the  gate  ifaut  tfatii.    CK 
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Mo  ifce  first  ilraw-bridgf,  il  was  let  down,  the 

fiuid  there  alio  being  \in(lcr  arms.     The  coacl^ 

(Ktoi  oa  and  entered  the  custle,  where  a  third 

■uanl  was  stationed.    1  was  ctinducted  to  a  room 

pial  I  beard  named  the  council  chamber.     After 

ian  etamination  similar  to  that  of  the  commissary, 

j]  was  desired  to  empty  my  nockeU,  and  lay  w]iat 

u.  had  \n  them  on  t[te  table.     My  handkerchief 

Mid  snuff-box  being  returned  to  me,  my  money, 

^aldi,  and  indeed  every  thinjf  else,  were  put 

likto  a  box,  and  an  inventory  haviuv;  been  made, 

|*err  leak-d  up  in  my  prt^ence.     The  major  tlien 

ttlW  for  the  turnkey,  whose  turn  of  duty  it  was. 

And  asked  what  room  was  empty,     lie  said  tite 

IlidoUie  de  la  Bertaudiere.     He  was  onlered  to 

tsmty  me  to  it,  and  to  carry  thither  my  Imen 

ttd  my  clothes.    The  turnkey  having  done  so, 

Wl  me  and  locked  the  doors.    The  weather  was 

Kill  ettrvmely  cold,  and  I  was  ^lad  to  see  him 

Wuro  soon  after  with   fire-wooid,  a  tinder-hox, 

yttd  a  candle.     He  made  my  fire,  but  told  me, 

>Mlnviiig  the  tinder-box,  that  I  might  in  future 

it  myself  when  »o  inclined.    At  eleven  the 

kimkey  entered  with  my  dmner.     Having  spread 

t»  table  with  a  clean  napkin,  he  placed   the 

iMies  on  It,  cut  the  meat,  and  retiretl,  taking 

ROf  tbc  knife;  the  dishes,  plates,  fork,  spoon, 

d4  BOblet  were  of  pewter.     The  dinner  con- 

IrtM  of  soup  and  bouillie,  a  piece  of  roasted 

t,  a  bottle  of  good  table  wine,  a  pound  loaf 

f  tile  bc5t  kmd  of  housf^hold  bread.     In  the 

PMUnf  at  seven  he  brought  my  supper,  which 

jmiiltd  of  a  roast  dish,  and  n  ragout.     The 

t  «tfemony  was  observed  in  cutting  the  meat, 

I  ladcr  the  knife  unnecessary  to  ine.     He  look 

wmj  the  dishes  he  bad  brought  fur  dinner,  and 

Biuncd  at  eigfit  next  morning  to  remove  the 

ipper  ihioKS.    Fridays  and  Saturdays,  being  fast 

r  BMicre  aays«  the  dinners  consisted  of  soup,  a 

hot  fish,  and  two  dishes  of  vej^etable?;  the 

ffBn  of  two  dishes  of  garden-stuff,  and  an 

WMt  <"  something  made  with  eg'gs  and  milk. 

■  4iMltn  and  suppers  of  each  day  in  the  week 

§•  diflcrenl,  but  every  Friday  was  llie  frame ; 

b  duu  the  nrilinary  cLua  of  prisoners  saw  in  the 

pune  of  the  finl  week  their  bill  of  fare  for  lifty 

tans  if  they  staid  so  long.     I  had  remained  in 

Igr   room  about  tliree  weeks,  when  I  was  one 

lasliing  cvried  down  to  the  council  chamber, 

id  agBlh  examine*!   by   the   commissary.     1  le 

■a  aAtd  if  1  had  apy  knowleti^e  of  some  works 

p  MBWd,  meaning  those  which  had  been  written 

f  ne,  if  I  was  acquainieil  with  the  aiuhor  of 

■SPi*  whether  there  were  any  persons  concerned 

ink  him,  and  if  I  knew  wlietner  tliey  had  been 

listed  ?     I  told  him  that  as  I  did  not  mean  to 

|ne«Bl  any  thing,  1  should  avoid  giving  him 

tBdIest  trouble ;  that  I  was  myself  tlie  author 

ihe  works  he  had  mentioned,  and  guessed  I 

im  Uirte  on  tliat  account ;  that  they  never  had 

MB  pnnted ;  that  tlie  work  whicli  I  conceived 

•c  the  C(ui*e  of  my  confinement  had  never  been 

town  to  any,  but  one  person,  whom  I  thought 

|r  fiticBdyand  having  no  accomplices,  the  oH'ence, 

llMre  waa  any,  rested  solely  with  myself.     He 

id  my  esaminatioii  was  one  of  the  shortest  he 

■d  ever  been  employed  at,  for  it  ended  here. 

a  canied  back  to  my  room,  and  the  next  day 

IM  shaved  for  the  first  time  smce  my  coofine- 


•nent,  it  being  tunal  never  to  sliave  a  pri«*>ner 
till  after  his  first  exarninatiuii.  A  few  days  after- 
wards 1  wrote  to  the  lieutenant  of  tlie  police, 
requesting  to  be  indulged  with  the  use  nf  liooka, 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  which  was  granted  ;  but  I 
was  not  allowed  to  go  down  to  the  libiary  (a  col- 
lection of  about  500  volumes,  founded  by  some 
prisoner  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury) to  choose  tlie  books.  Several  volumes  were 
brouijhl  to  me  by  the  turnkey,  who,  when  I  de- 
sired it,  carried  them  back  and  brought  others. 

After  my  last  examination  1  was  taken  down 
aimo.st  daily,  and  allowefl  to  walk  about  an  hour 
in  the  court  within  view  of  the  sentinel ;  but  my 
walks  were  frequently  intomipted,  for  if  anyone 
appeared  the  sentinel  called  out  '  au  cabinet  !* 
and  I  was  tlieti  obliged  to  conceal  myself  hastily 
in  a  kind  of  dark  closet  in  the  wall. 

'  Tlie  sheets  of  my  bod  were  changed  once  a 
fortnight.  I  was  allowed  four  towels  a-week,  and 
my  linen  was  taken  to  be  washed  every  Saturday. 
I  hod  a  tallow  candle  daily,  and  in  the  cold  season 
a  certain  number  of  pieces  of  fire  wood.  Alter 
being  detained  above  eight  montlis  I  was  in- 
formed that  an  order  had  come  to  discharge  me. 
I  was  de^iired  to  go  down  to  the  council  chamber, 
every  thing  I  had  brought  with  me  was  returned, 
together  with  the  key  of  my  apartment,  which  I 
found  exactly  in  the  state  I  left  it.  During  ray 
confinement  I  wrote  many  letters  to  several  of 
rriy  friend;,  which  were  always  received  witli 
cirility,  but  not  one  of  them  had  been  deli- 
vered.' 

The  above  was  a  case  of  uncommon  indul' 
gence,  and  displays  a  lenity  unusual  in  the  Uas- 
tile.  In  common  cases  the  course  pursued  was 
as  follows  : — ^The  prisoner,  a  few  days  after  his 
entrance  into  the  Bastile,  was  brought  down  to  the 
council  chamber,  where  a  commission  of  iniemi- 
gntory  was  executed  by  the  lieutenant  of  the 
police,  a  counsellor  of  state,  a  master  of  re- 
quests, a  counsellor  or  a  commissioner  of  the 
il'hiitelet.  When  the  lieutenant  of  the  police 
did  not  himself  interrogate,  he  casually  came  at 
the  end  of  tlie  examination.  These  commis- 
sioners were  mere  tools.  Frequently  they  at- 
tempted to  frighten  a  prisoner:  laying  snares 
for  him,  and  employing  the  meanest  artihcc^  to 
draw  a  confes!>ion  from  him.  With  this  insidious 
view,  It  was  customary  to  pretend  pnxifs,  and 
exhibit  {lapers  without  suffering  him  to  read 
them;  .isserting  that  they  were  instruments  of 
unavoidable  conviction.  Their  interrogatoriet 
were  always  vague,  and  turned  not  only  on  the 
prisoner's  own  words  and  actions,  but  on  his 
most  secret  thoughts,  and  on  the  discnur^  and 
conduct  of  persons  of  his  acquaintance,  whom 
tliey  likewise  wished  to  bring  into  question.  Tbe 
examiner  usually  told  tlie  prisoner  that  his  life 
was  at  stake  ;  that  on  tliat  day  his  (ate  depended 
on  hinuielf ;  that  if  he  made  a  fair  declaration, 
they  were  authorised  to  promise  him  a  speedy 
release ;  but  if  he  refiiseo  to  confess  he  would 
be  given  up  to  a  special  commission  :  that  they 
were  in  possession  of  decisive  documents,  and 
authentic  proofs,  more  than  sufficient  to  ruin 
him  ;  tliat  his  accomplices  had  discovered  all ; 
that  the  government  had  unknown  resources,  of 
which  he  could  have  no  suspicion.    Tlie  pri- 
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sonen  were  thus  beguiled  hy  raried  and  infinitely 
tnitltiplied  interrogatories ;  by  promises,  caresses, 
menaces,   tec.     If  the   prisoner  made  the  re- 
quired cuafession,  the  commissioners  then  told 
him  that  they  had  no  precise  authority  for  his 
enlargvraent,  but  they  had  every  reason   to  ex- 
pect it ;  tliat  they  were  going  to  solicit  it,  &c. 
The  prisoner's  confession,  far  from  bettering  his 
condition,  usually  gave  occasion  to  new  interro- 
gatories, often  lengthened  his  confinement,  drew 
in  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  connexions, 
and   exposed   himself  to   new  vexations.      But 
althoiign   there   were   rules  adapted  to  all  oc- 
casions, yet  every  tliinz  was  subject  to  excep- 
tions arising  from    influence,  recommendation, 
protection,  intrigue,  &c.     \'ery  frequently,  per- 
sons confined  on  the  same  account  were  treated 
very  differently,  according  as  their  recommenda- 
tion was  more  or  less  considerable.     The  falsest 
things  were  told   the  prisoners  with  an  air  of 
sincerity  and  concern ;  as  '  it  is  very  unrortunate 
that  the  king  has  been  prejudiced  against  you. 
His  majesty  cannot  hear  your  name  lupntioned 
without  being  irriuued.     The  afTuir  for  which  you 
have  lost  your  liberty  is  only  a  pretext.     They 
had  designs  against  you  before,  you  have  power- 
ful enemies'    These  discourties  were  the  etiquette 
of  the  place.     It  was  in  vaiu  for  a  prisoner  to 
ask  leave  to  write  to  the  king,  for  he  never  could 
obtain  it.     What  constituted  the  perpetual  and 
most  insupportable   torment  of  this  cruel  and 
odious  inquisition,  was  the  vague,  indeterminate, 
false,  or  equivocal  promises,  inexhaustible  and 
constantly  deceitful  hopes  of  a   speedy  release, 
exhortations  to  patience,  and  blind  conjectures, 
of  which  the  lieutenant  of  llie   police  and   his 
oQicers  were  very  lavish.     To  cover  the  odium 
of  the  barbarities  exercised  here,  and  slacken  tlie 
zeal  of  relations  or  patrons,  to  obtain  justice  for 
incarcerated    innocence,   tlie  most   absurd    and 
contradictory  slanders  against  the  prisoner  were 
frequently  published  ;  whiUt  the  true  causes  of 
impri.<ionraent,  aod  real  obstacles  to  bis  release, 
were  concealed.     These  resources,  so  infinitely 
varied,  were  iiipxhausiible.      When  a  prisoner 
who  was  known  mid  protected  had  entirely  lost 
his  health,  and  his  life  was  thought  in  danger,  he 
was  always  sent  out ;  the  ministry  not  choosing 
that  petsous  well  known  should  die  in  the  Bas- 
tile.     Whenever  a  prisoner    happened   to   die 
there,  he  was  interred  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul, 
under  the  name  of  a  domestic  ;  and  this  falsity 
was  also   written  in  this  register  of  deaths,  in 
Older  to  deceive  posterity.    But  there  wa<i  another 
register  in  wliicb  the  true  names  of  the  deceased 
were  entered  ;  though  it  was  not  without  great 
difhcully  that  extracts  could  be  procured  from  it; 
and  when  this  indulgence  was  granted,  the  com- 
missary of  the  Bastile  w:t5  first  to  be  informed  of 
the  use  the  family  intended  to  make  of  the  extract. 
Singular  Distress  op  an  agld  Prisomir 
IS  TUE  Ii.isTiLE.     Nowhere  else  on  earth,  per- 
hijps,  Um  human  misery,  by  human  means,  been 
rendered  so  Uxsting,  so  complete,  or  so  remediless, 
as  within  the  dire  walls  of  the  Itastile  of  France. 
I^his  the  following  ca^e,  Uie  particulars  of  which 
are  trinslaled   from   that  elegant  and  energetic 
writer  M.  M«rcier,  may  siifhciently  show.     The 
heiuous  offence  which  merited  an  imprisonment 


surpassing  torture,  and  reitdeniig  deit)^ 

sing,  though  for  obvious  reasons  not  sp^ 

our  author,  is  known  from  other  aotiree) 

consisted  in  some  unguarded  expteasio 

respect  towards  die  Gallic  monarch  Ll 

Upon  the  accession  of  his  late  unfbfttil 

ces.sor,  the  ministers  then  m  office,  roori 

manity,  be?an  their  admimstralion  wi( 

of  clemency  and  justice  :  they  inspectd 

gisters  of  the  Bastile,  and  set  many  ol 

soners  at  liberty.     Among  the  numlte] 

old  man,  who  had  groaned  in  confineni 

period  of  forty-seven  years,  between  ( 

and  cold  stcne-walls.     Hardened  by  I 

which  strengthens  botli  the  nuod  and  rf 

tution,  when  men  are  not  overpowed 

he  had   resisted  the  horrors  of  his 

prisonment  with  an  invincible  and  mal 

His  locks,  white,  thin,  and  scattered,  h| 

acquired  tlie  rigidity  of  iron ;  whilst  | 

environed  for  so  long  a  time  by  a  coffin 

haa  borrowed  from  it  a  firm  and  com^ 

The  narrow  door  of  bis  tomb,  turoing 

grating  hinges,  opened  not  as  usual  hj 

and  an   unknown  voice  announced  h| 

and   bade  him  deparL     Believing  dii^ 

dream,  he  hesitated  ;  but  at  length  foi 

walked  forth  with  trembling  steps,  ami 

spiice  he  traversed  :  tho  stairs  of  the  jl 

haiU,  the  court,  seemed  to  him  vast,  imq 

almost  without  bounds.     He  stop 

to  time,  and  gazed  around  like^ 

traveller:  his  vision  was  with 

ciled  to  the  clear  hght  of  day :  he  i 

the  heavens  as  a  new  object ;  his  ey«« 

fixed,  and  he  could  not  even  weep. 

with  the  newly  acquired  power  of  ch| 

position,  his  limbs,  like  his  tongue,  i^ 

nis  efforts,  refiised   to  perform  their 

length  he  got  through  the  formidable  ■ 

so  long  before  liad   closed  upon  him.  1 

felt  the  motion  of  the  carriage  desaenl 

vey  him  to  his  former  hal>itauoo,Bftl 

out,  and  uttered  some  inaniculate  Mtl 

as  he  could  not  bear  this   new  iimh((| 

was  obliged  to  descend.     Supported  ti| 

volent  arm,  he  sought  out  the  street 

had  formerly  resided  :  he  found  iL,  N 

of  his  house  rem.iiiied  :  one  of  Cw  pj 

fices  occupied  the  spot  where  n  had  m 

now  saw  noiliing  that  brought  to  hu  rei 

either   that   particular   quarter,   the 

or    the   objects    with   which    he 

been   aL*quainted.      The   bouses   of 

neighbours,  which  were  fresli  in 

had  assume  I  a  new  appearance.    Ia| 

his  looks  directed  to  all  the  ohjecU  i 

he  could  discover  nothing  of  which 

smallest    remeinbrnnce.      Tcrrifi«l« 

and  fetched  a  deep  sigh.     To  htm, 

import  that  the  city  was   fH'oplcd 

creatures  ?  none  of  them  were  aliv«  i 

was  unknown  to  all  the  wutid, 

nuboily :  and   whiUt  he  w( 

dungeon.     At  the  n:une  off 

often  pronounced,  and  even  i 

and  the  sight  of  his  clothes  tliftl 

mer  ag«,  the  crowd   gaUierad 

riosity,  blended  with  pity,  vacated 
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led  asked  him  many  queslions,  but 
^mbnnce  of  the  circumstances  he 
At  leng^t^i  uccident  brought  in 
•  »n  ancient  domestic,  now  a  super- 
J  porter,  who,  confined  to  his  lodge  for 
jtUi,  had  hately  sufficient  strength  to 
t  g|Ue  :  be  did  not  even  know  the  master 
KTvad ;  but  informed  him  that  grief  and 
M  had  brougiit  his  wife  to  the  grave 
ttt4  before,  tliat  liis  children  wore  gone 
10  distant  climes,  and  that  of  all  hi<}  reta- 
il friends  none  now  remained.  This  re- 
I  made  wiili  the  indiflVrence  which  people 
■  for  events  long  pasted,  and  almost  for- 
Thc  misemhle  man  groaned,  and  groaned 
The  crowd  around,  oflerinti;  only  un- 
iptures  to  his  view,  made  him  feel  the 
Ka»  calamities  even  more  than  he  would 
He  in  the  dreadful  solitude  dial  he  had 
uitled.  Overcome  with  sorrow,  he  pre- 
limself  before  the  minister,  to  whose  hu- 
he  owed  that  liWrty  which  was  now  a 
1o  him.     Bowing  down,  he  said,  <  restore 

0  to  that  prison  from  which  you  have 
|A:  I  cannot  survive  the  loss  of  my 
■uions  ;  of  my  friendsi ;  and,  in  one 
K  whole  generation.  Is  it  possible  in 
Hloment  to  be  informed  of  tliis  univer- 
Ibfaon,  and  not  to  wish  for  death  }  This 
iBortality,  which  to  die  rest  of  martkind 
Jowly  and  by  degrees,  has  to  mc  been 
■l^is,  the  operation  of  a  moment. 
Hluded  from  society,  I  lived  with  my- 
^  but  here  I  neiUier  can  live  with  my- 
r  with  this  new  race,  to  whom  my  anguish 
q*ir  appear  only  as  a  dream.  There  is 
;  tenible  in  dying;  hut  it  is  dreadful 
tube  die  last.'  The  minister  was  melted ; 
•d  the  old  domestic  to  attend  tins  unfor- 

as  only  he  could  talk  to  him  of  his 
bis  discourse  was  the  single  consolation 
»»ed  :  for  he  shunned  all  intercourse 
e,  bom  since  he  Ikad  been  exiled 
;  and  he  passed  his  time  in  tlie 
iris  in  the  same  solitude  as  he  hud 
biUt  cmhned  m  a  dungeon  for  almost  half 
[iut  the  mortification  of  meeting  no 
I  coiiUI  say  to  him,  '  we  were  formerly 
one  another,'  soon  put  at  end  to  his 

wiUi  the  mask  was  the  most  aslonith- 
'  tver  knowD  to  have  been  within  Uie 
Butile ;  of  whom,  notwithstanding 
iity  and  conjecture  that  have  been 
to  ascertain  his  quality  and  pedigree, 
fttiimtic  has  iraa*pired  to  the  present 
HW6  he  was  brought  from  the  islond'of 
fUMrite  by  Mona.  de  St.  Mars,  the  newly 
lod  governor  of  the  Bastile,  was  attended 

1  nvaUK  respect,  mainiaioed  a  sumptuous 
pa  bod  ererv  possible  indulgence  shown 

tune  of  his  death  in  Nov.  19,  1703. 

prisoner,  on  his  removal  to  tlie 

I  carried  in  a  litter,  accompanied  by 

on  boraeback,  who  had  orders  to  put 

H  be  made  the  smallest  attempt  to 

iUB  or  otherwise  discover   himself. 

I  ooocealed  by  a  mask  of  black  vel- 

I  of  Keel,  which  were  so  contrived 


that  he  could  eat  without  taking  it  off.  A  phy- 
sician of  the  Bastile,  who  had  often  attended  mm, 
said  he  had  never  seen  his  face,  though  he  had 
frequently  examined  his  tongue  and  other  parts  o. 
his  body;  but  added,  tliat  he  was  admirably  well 
made,  that  his  skin  was  brown,  his  voice  interest- 
ing; that  he  was  very  accomplished,  read  much, 
f)lHy<?d  on  the  guitar,  and  had  an  exquisite  taste 
or  lace  and  fine  linen. 

Tlie  pains  taken  for  hii«  concealment  shows  that 
he  was  a  person  of  considerable  quality  and  im- 
portance, and  from  the  following  circumstances 
It  appears  singular  that  he  was  never  discovered. 
Whilst  at  St.  Marguerite,  he  one  day  wrote 
something  with  his  knife  on  a  silver  plate,  and 
afterwards  threw  the  plate  through  the  window 
towards  a  boat  which  lay  near  the  tower.  A 
iishennan  took  up  the  plate  and  brought  it  to  the 
governor,  who,  with  great  ajtonishment,  asked 
the  man  if  he  had  read  the  writing  or  shown  it 
to  any  other  pi>Tsnn;  and,  although  he  ansivered 
in  the  ne^^tive,  put  him  into  confiaement  till  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied,  after  which  he  dismissed 
him,  saying,  '  It  is  lucky  for  you  that  you  can- 
not read.'  The  abb^  Papon  says,  in  llie  year 
177B  I  had  the  cunoiiity  to  visit  the  apartment  ot 
this  unfortunate  prisoner  :  it  looks  towards  the 
sea.  I  found  in  the  citadel  an  officer  in  tlic  inde- 
pendent company  there,  seventy-nine  years  of 
a^e.  He  told  mc  that  his  father  hod  often 
related  to  him  that  a  young  lad,  a  barber,  having 
seen  one  day  something  white  floating  on  the 
water,  took  it  up.  It  was  a  very  fine  shirt,  writ- 
ten almost  all  over;  he  carried  it  to  Mniis.  de  St. 
Mars ;  who,  having  looked  at  some  parts  of  the 
writing,  asked  the  lad,  with  an  appearance  ol 
anxiety,  if  he  had  not  had  the  curioiity  to  read 
it.  He  assured  him  that  he  had  not,  but  two 
days  afterwards  the  boy  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed. 

Mons.  de  Jonca,  for  many  years  Lieutenant  du 
Roi,  kept  an  exact  journal  of  all  that  passed  in 
the  Basil le.  lie  thus  records  tlie  death  of  the 
black  mask.  'Monday,  Nov.  19,  t703  The 
unknown  prisoner,  whom  Mons.  de  St.  Mars 
brought  witli  him  from  the  island  Sl  Marguerite, 
where  he  had  been  a  long  time  under  bis  care, 
and  who  has  always  been  masked  with  a  mask  o« 
black  velvet,  fouiid  himself  wone  yesterday  in 
coming  from  mass  and  died  this  evening  at  ten 
o'clock,  without  any  great  illness.  The  smell, 
however,  is  not  less  offensive.  Mons.  Cirault, 
our  chaplain,  confessed  him  yesterday,  his  dtnth 
being  sudden  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
uking  the  sacraments ;  but  our  chaplain  exhorted 
him  a  few  minutes  before  he  expired.  He  vras 
buried  00  Tuesday,  the  20t}i  of  November,  in 
the  burying-place  of  our  parish  of  Sl.  Paul,  llis 
burial  cost  forty  livrea.' 

I  nunediaiely  after  the  prisoner's  death  his  apparel , 
linen,  clothes,  mattresses, and  every  thing  that  had 
been  used  by  him,  were  burnt;  the  wathi  of  his 
room  were  scraped,  the  floor  was  taken  up.  and 
every  precaution  used  that  no  trace  of  him  miglil 
be  left  behind;  and  yet  there  are  traces.  When 
he  was  on  the  road  from  St.  Marguerite  to  his 
lost  residence,  .Mons.  de  St  Mars  was  overheard 
to  reply  to  a  question  of  the  pnsooer,  relative  to 
any  design  ifuaal  bis  liiit.    *  No,  prUice,  youi 
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life  b  in  safety;  you  must  only  allow  youredf  to 
be  coaductea.*  A  prisoner  told  Mons.  la 
Grange  Chancel  thai  lie  was  lodjfed,  with  other 

Erisoners,  in  the  room  immediately  over  tiiis  cele- 
rated  prisoner,  and  found  means  of  speakinK  to 
him  by  the  vents  of  die  chimney ;  but  he  refused 
to  inform  them  who  he  vras,  alleging,  that  it  would 
cost  his  own  life,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  those  to 
whom  the  secret  might  be  revealed .  Various  have 
been  the  mdividuals  sanposcnl  to  be  the  masked 
prisoner  ;  particularly  the  duke  de  Beaufort,  tlie 
count de  Vermandois,  a  foreign  minister,  and  the 
dlukeof  Monmouth,  have  been  conjectured  in  turn. 
Collateral  facts,  nevertheless,  demonstrate  that 
neither  of  these  could  have  been  the  person. 
Voltaire,  who  has  expressly  written  on  tJiis  mys- 
terious ailair,  says,  tliat  the  secret  was  known  to 
Mons.deChamillard,  and  tliat  the  son-in-law  of 
that  minister  conjured  him  on  his  death-bed,  to 
tell  him  the  name  of  the  man  with  the  mask;  but 
he  replied  that  it  was  a  secret  of  state  which  he 
had  sworn  never  to  divulge.  The  most  singular 
circumstance  of  tlie  whole,  perhaps,  is,  that  dur- 
ing the  continement  of  this  man  vith  the  mask 
no  person  of  importance  was  missing  in  Kurope; 
whence  it  has  been  thought  that  he  was  the  twin 
brother  of  Louis  XI\'.,  whose  birtli  was  concealed 
by  the  advice  of  cardmal  Richelieu,  but  himself 
preserved,  lest,  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  it 
should  be  necessary  to  avow  bim. 

Upon  the  whole,  after  a  long  series  of  oppres- 
sions, the  horrors  of  the  Uastile  became  so  noto- 
rious thai  in  July,  1789,  the  people  made  an 
attack  upon  the  building,  which  held  out  a  few 
hours  and  afterwards  surrendered.  The  gover- 
nor was  seized,  carried  through  the  streets,  and 
afterwards  beheaded.  The  major,  aid-majot,  and 
lieutenant  of  the  invalids,  were  killed  in  the  streets. 
One  soldier  was  killed  and  four  wounded  in  tlie 
defence;  but  numbers  were  wounded,  anotJier 
killed,  and  two  hanged,  at  the  ( >ri^ve,  by  the 
populace,  as  soon  as  they  gained  possession;  the 
prisoners  were  feasted  and  tnade  public  spectacles 
in  Paris,  the  c^ovenior's  house  ana  adjacent  build- 
ings  were  levelled,  and  the  mayor  afterwards 
decreed  ihnt  the  whole  edifice  should  be  demo- 
lished, .See  Boiilanvilliers'  Ilistoire  de  I'ancien 
Gouvemement,  torn,  in.;  Memoiresdu  .Mar^chal 
Due  do  Kiciielieu     The  liisiory  of  the  fiastile, 

i-und.  new.  etvo. 

B.VSTIMtiNTOS.  several  smatl  islands  near 
Terra  Firma,  in  South  America,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  bay  of  Noinbre  de  Dios,  east  of  I'orto-lif  llo. 
These  islands  form  a  very  good  port  which 
serves  as  a  watering-place  for  smugglers.  Here 
admiral  Hosier  lay  with  a  British  squadron 
many  years  ago,  and  Uie  station  being  unhealthy 
it  proved  fatal  to  himself  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  men.  Lon^'.  70°  40'  \\\,  lat.  9"  32'  W.  It 
was  on  this  circumstaiite  that  Glover,  the  author 
of  Leonidas,  grounded  his  spirited  ballad  of 
Hosier's  Uhost. 

Babtikadc,  Baston'apki  or  Bastosado,  the 
punishment  of  beatin^^  a  criminal  with  a  stick. 
It  was  in  use  among  the  micieni  Creeks,  Uomans, 
nnd  Jews,  and  still  is  amon^  the  Turks.  The 
Komans  called  it  fustic;atio,  fustium  admonilio, 
or  fuslibus  cxdi ;  which  diHered  from  the  Angel- 
laLiu,  as  the  former  wus  done  with  a  stick,  the 


latter  wiili  a  rod,  or  scnur^.    Tlie  fustigatim  I 
was  a  lighter  punishment,  inflicted  on  imaail 
the  flngetlation  more  severe,  and  reserved  foribiTflk  J 
It  was  also  called  tympanum,  because  the  potysi 
here  was  beaten  with  sticks,  like  a  drum.    Uii 
much  used  in  the  East  to  this  day.    The  mrtW 
there  practised  is  this:  the  criminal  being liid at 
his  belly,  his  feet  are  raised,  tied  to  a  stakr.  ai 
held  fast  by  officers  for  the  purpose,  in  wM 
posture  he  is  beaten  by  a  cudgel  on  the  solad 
(lis  feet,  back,  chine,  &c.  to  tlw  number  of  ICK 
or  more  blows.     Dr.  Shaw  suj^esls  (Tnvtk.^ 
253.),  that  it  was  probably  in  thisnannifM 
St.  Paul  was  '  thrice  beaten  with  roda.* 

BASTION,  n.  (.  Fr.  ba»titm.  A  hn^  vm 
of  earth,  usually  faced  with  sods,  sometime*  «iA 
brick,  rarely  with  stone,  standing  out  fron  a 
rampart,  of  which  it  is  a  pritwripal  pait,  and  w 
anciently  called  a  bulwart. 

And  with  five  boftiont  it  did  feacr. 
At  arming  one  for  every  sea**.  Jt^td. 

To  ward  :  but  how  ?  ay  there'*  lh<  qactttcm  : 
Fierce  the  ataault,  ttnannM  the  hmatimt.  Aw 

Bastion,  in  forttficataon,  a  large  mas  of  art 
at  the  angles  of  a  work,  coonccttiog  the  cwniB 
to  each  other.  It  is  formed  by  two  faces,  t»t 
flanks,  and  two  demigorges.  The  two  Eacrs  (am 
the  saliant  angle,  or  an^^le  of  the  bastioo ;  ib 
two  flanks  form  with  the  faces,  the  epauicser 
shoulders ;  and  the  union  of  the  otiier  t««  tail 
of  the  flanks  with  the  curtains,  fbmu  tW  m 
anjries  of  the  flanks.  There  are  variont  kinds  id 
bastions  :  such  as, — Battion  comp$ttd,  vtn 
two  sides  of  the  interior  polygon  tan  rtn  u» 
qual,  making  the  gorges  ulso  unequal.  nsCM 
cut,  or  fiattiofi  with  a  tcnoUU,i3  that  who— poml 
is  cut  off,  and  which  instead  tJiercof  has  t  ff-A* 
tering  angle,  or  an  angle  inwards,  with  r«o|iatoH 
outwards.  It  is  osed  either  when  withuct  mck i 
contrivance  the  angle  would  be  to'->  atutt .  or  wV^^ 
water  or  some  other  impci 
carrying  on  the  bastion  to  it&  i 
deformed,  is  when  the  irregularity  ot  th«  lii»« 
and  angles  throws  the  bastion  out  of  (Np*:  ■ 
when  it  wants  one  of  the  denn 
the  interior  polygon  being  u>' 
fiat,  is  one  built  in  iht 
when  it  is  too  long  to  )■ 
bastions  of  the  extremities.  Lvm  u>n  nui , .  w  iAr*- 
fc<»/ion,  :dso  called  an  epauletncot,hasbut«MfcB 
and  flank.  Battian,  solid,  is  one  entifily  IM 
up  with  earth  to  the  height  of  the  luiMit,*!^ 
out  any  void  space  towards  the  ccstrr.  jMh^ 
twidfOT  hoUow,  has  the  rampart  and  pmitlftKHKf 
iug  only  round  the  flanks  aiid  *yem,  «o  tkl  • 
void  space  is  left  within  towwda  thi  aaB^ 
where  the  ground  is  so  low  tlwt  if  ibl  iMf^ 
be  taken,  no  retrenchment  can  be  md«  ia  ^ 
centre,  but  what  will  lie  undei  the  fttt  of  l^k» 
sieged. 

BASTOGNF.,  or  B*bt<«0]i*c,  ft  l*rr»  i0» 
of  the  duchy  of  Ln-  :-'  -.  in  the  Nrihtih^ 
It  carries  on  a  ci  trade  ta  con  t^ 

cattle,  and  was  fom.v.  ■;  ....i^li  more  toad^f 
thiin  at  present ;  but  U  stiU,  %ftt*  Lonab^ 
the  best  town  in  this  part  of  ths  Ni  ' 
The  French  took  it  in  108&,  aad  daM 
fortifications.    Twcnty*t«o   nailM 
Luxemburg,  and  ttiirty-five  aouth  of  licft 
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rOK,  Batok,  or  Battos,  in  heraldry.  See 

roM,  Batook,  in  architecture,  a  tnoulHing 
baw  of  a  column,  called  also  torus.  See 
iwrrritt.  Index. 

roei,  in  Uw,  one  of  the  servants  to  the 
lOf  Ihe  Fle«t-prisoa,  who  attends  the  kinsir's 
with  a  r«d  staff,  for  taking  into  custody 
imre  committed  by  the  court.  He  also  at- 
BD  prisoners  who  are  permitted  lo  go  at 
y  licence. 

!ro»  (Robert),  a  Carmelite  monk,  prior  of 
irent  at  Scarborough,  and  pctei  laureat  und 
[Ontor  at  Oxford,  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
n  1.  in  hts  expedition  into  Scotland  in 
ook  liaston  witn  him  to  celebrate  his  vir- 
)ver  t^ie  Scots ;  but  the  poet  beinj;  taken 
!T,  was  obliged  to  chance  his  note,  and 
isaDCCClMS  of  Robert  Bruce.  He  wrotp 
fbooks  in  Lalm,  on  the  Wars  of  Scotland, 
xury  of  Priests,  Synodical  Sermons.  &c. ; 
10  a  volume  of  Tragedies  and  Comedies 
He  died  about  A.  D.  1310. 
NIER,  or  Batomeb,  one  who  keeps 
of  a  community,  and  carries  or  follows 
toettaiom, 

rrwiCK  (Dr.  John),  botn  at  Writtle,  in 
in  1593.  He  was  educated  at  Emanuel 
f,  Cambridge,  from  whence  he  went  lo 
,  where  he  took  hii  degree  of  M,  D.  He 
irds  practised  physic  at  Colchester;  but 
I  man  of  warm  imagination,  and  a  good 
irlioUr,  he  \ued  great  freedom  in  writing 
jxmery.  AI»out  16J3  he  printed  in  Hol- 
JLalin  treatise,  entitled  Elenchus  religionis 
with  Flasellum  Pontificis  et  F.pisro- 
lium,  in  which  the  English  prelates, 
IbemseWes  aimed  at,  he  was  fined 
tlie  high  commission  court,  excommu- 
ibited  from  practising  jihysic,  hin 
[(red  to  be  burnt,  and  himself  to  remnin 
m  untd  he  recanted.  Instead  of  recanting, 
Ic  in  prison,  Apologeticus  ad  pra»ules 
inoi;  and  another  book  cilled,l'l)e  Li- 
vlwrciB  ke  severely  exclaimed  against  the 
Itnpi  atkd  taxed  the  bishops  with  an  in- 
m  to  popery.  He  was  now  condemned 
*Ur-cliamb«r  to  pay  a  fine  of  £5000,  to 
iried,  lose  his  ears,  and  endure  perpetual 
amrat.  The  parliament  in  1640  reversed 
rooccdiojp,  and  ordered  Dr.  Bastwick  a 
Im  of  £5000  out  of  the  esUtes  of  the 
WOntn  who  had  prosecuted  him. 
\  V.  Ii  ii.'\  Bat,  Sa.x.  This  wonl  seems 
txt,  f  to  have  given  rise  to  a  great 
o>,  A  number  of  words  in  many  lan- 

Tta.  J  guages ;  as,  bottre,  Fr,  to  b«fat ; 
^lU,  txat,  batty,  and  others.  It  proba- 
niAed  a  weapon  that  did  execution  by  its 
in  oppositioQ  to  a  sliarp  edge;  whence 
It  and  brickbat ;  a  heavy  stick  or  club  :  the 
I  of  Spenser  gives  another  nteaning,  which 
■itb  the  {tfoviucial  usage  of  tlie  wort!  in 
,  srbtre  a  walking-stick  is  called  a  bat ; 
f  i«  t\m  now  a  common  word  for  what 
:i<  k  in  driving  back  the  ball  at  llie 

riiiir  iir  wftkp,  la  Jutlan,  onn  of  thr  Ivclvfi 
a4  wick   him   ■    irrrrt   rnn-jMinv  with    twrrtti* 


Hen  were  we  lint  yhatred  with  the  daitea 
Of  onr  owne  feen  froni  the  bje  tctnplei  top. 

Bqt  n«ilh«r  tword  nor  dagger  he  did  b««r« ; 
Seraiii  that  no  fo«a  rcvcngeiscnt  he  did  (aara  j 
Iiutcad  of  them  a  handaotne  hat  be  held, 
Oa  which  be  leaned,  at  one  far  in  eld«.       Sptmttr. 
EaUoonea  the  ape  himself  gan  to  rpreare 
And  on  his  shnulden  high  his  hat  to  Iware, 
At  if  good  aervice  he  were  6t  to  due.  td. 

Nay,  rooie  not  near  iht  old  man,  keep  out,  che  vor* 
y*,  or  r»e  try  whether  jour  coaiard  or  my  bat  be  the 
harder.  SMuptmrt. 

And  I  remember  ki*«iag  of  her  hatUt  [a  handle 
uKi'd  in  beating  linen  when  taken  out  ^^  the  baek]  mad 
the  cowt'  dugi  that  her  pretty  chopped  hands  had 
rntUed.  td. 

They  were  fried  in  arm  chair*,  and  their  bonea 
broken  with  katt,  Hakcv^Q. 

Wc  came  clo«c  lo  the  shore  and  ofTerrd  to  land  ^ 
but  itraightway  we  taw  divert  of  the  people  with 
battoHM  in  their  hand*,  a*  it  were  forbiddlo);  as  lo 
land.  Baen. 

(•et  me  a  baton  \  'tia  twenty  timet  more  oo«rt>like» 
and  lest  trouble  ;  and  yet  yon  wo&r  a  awqrd. 

Be«timml  mml  Fletcher.     EUtr  Brttkir. 

That  does  not  make  a  man  the  worse. 

Although  hu  thouldiri  with  bataon 

Be  rlaw'd  and  cudgel! 'd  to  tome  Iuik.  Hudiirmt. 

BAT,  "^      Skinner's   conjecture    lliut 

BAT'tvrp,         j  this  word  is  derived  from  the 

Hat'ush,  [^old  Saxon  word /W,  a  boat, 

Bat'iowler,     [  because   the  creature  it  dc- 

Bai'iowlinc,  j  scribes,  witli  its   wings   ex- 

Bat'ty.  j  panded,    resembles    a    boat 

im|)clled  by  oars,  is  more  ingenious  than  solid. 

Our  ancestors  were  accustomed  lo  denominate 

the  animal  back;  it  is  called  so  in  Huloet's  old 

dictionary;  that  and  reremouse  appear  to  have 

been  the  usual  words  for  it ;  •  the  other  face  had 

wioi.'s  like  a  backe  or  flindermouse.'    See  Knight. 

Tryal    of  Truth,    1580,  fol.   96;   from   hence, 

nrol>ably,  Dr.  Jamiesoo's  derivation  of  backie- 

Dird,  its  modem  name  in  Scotland ;  we  know 

not  the  reason  for  the  change  into  bet. 

See  the  bat  hath  down 
Nit  cloittCT'd  flight,  ere  to  black  Hecale'i  tuniroons 
The  •hard-botbo  beetle  with  hi*  drowsy  bum* 
Rath  iong  nigbt't  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  dona 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note.  SAnAipeim, 

Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog, 
Adder't  fork  and  blind  worm's  stin^,  . 

Liaard't  leg  and  owlel't  wing. 
For  a  charm  of  powerful  Iruuble, 
Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble,  IJ, 

GoN.   You   are  geudcmcn   of  brave   meilte ;   yoa 
would  lift  the  moon  out  of  her  aphere  if  tlte  would 
continue  in  it  five  weeki  without  changing- 
Sep.  We  would  to,  and  ihea  go  a  bai-fowlmf. 

Yet  coold  his  b*t-«t^d  legioni  eatly  see 
In  this  dark  chaoa.        Fletther.     PurpU  tiUmd. 
Bat  then  grew  reaaoa  dark;  that  the  no  more 

Could  the  fair  forma  of  good  and  truth  discern  ; 
BaiM  thry  became,  that  eagles  were  before  ; 

Arvd  thit  ibey  got  by  their  detire  to  learn.    Dmtitt. 

ftom^  animala  are  placed  in  the  middle  betwitt 
•wo  kinds,  a«  batt,  which  have  something  of  tints 
and  beaata.  LveAi. 

WTiere  twallowt  in  the  winter  ««uaa  keep. 
And  how  the  drowty  bat  and  dnnnoaae  aWp,       Guiji. 

Itodiea  lightrd  at  aig,bt  by  fttr,  mutt  have  a 
tiri|;hti<r  lustre  than  by  day,— aa  incking  of  ciiir«,  bii. 
Jotrling,  PiWhtitH. 
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Far  di&i«iit  then  from  all  that  charm'd  before. 
The  various  teiTor*  of  that  horrid  ahore  ; 
Tho«e  matted  woodi  where  birda  forget  to  aiiig. 
But  liient  hall  ia  drowsy  rlustors  clin^.     GiUdtmiik. 
The  birds  of  paaaage  would   in  a  dark  night   imme- 
diately maic   for  a   light-hoiuc,  ana  destroy  tbem- 
■«lves  by  flying  with  violence   against  it,  a*  ia  well 
known  to  bai-fowUri. 

Bat,  Bat<  h,  Bate,  or  Batz.     Se«  Batz. 

Bat-Fowlino,  a  particular  manner  of  bird- 
catchinp  iti  the  nijfht-lime,  while  they  are  at 
roost  upon  perches,  trees,  or  liedpes.  They  light 
torches  or  straw,  and  then  beat  the  bushes  :  upon 
whicli  the  birds,  flying  to  the  flames,  are  caught 
either  witii  nets  or  otherwise. 

Bat,  in  zoology.     See  Vespebtilio. 

Bat-Horses,  or  Biw-IIonsES,  in  militar)-  af- 
fairs, ba^gage-borses  belonging  to  the  officer 
when  on  actual  duty.  Bat-men,  or  Baw-tnen, 
ongiDaliy  servants  hired  in  war  time  to  take  care 
of  the  horses  belonginij  to  the  artillery,  &c.  Tlie 
same  name  la  now  given  to  those  who  are  ex- 
cused regimental  duty  for  tlie  express  purpose  of 
attending  to  llic  horses  belonging  to  theofhcers. 

BATA,  in  botany,  the  Musal'aradisiacaof  Lin- 

USEUS. 

BATACOLO,  a  small  fort  and  garri5on  on  the 
east  of  the  island  of  Ceylon.  Lat.  7^45' N'., 
long.  81°  50'  E.  This  place  has  little  or  no  con- 
nexion with  the  south  and  west  parts  of  the 
island,  the  tiarbour  being  incommodious.  ll<>re 
is  also  an  uncommonly  bold  shore,  and  immense 
rocks  of  very  grotesque  figures,  such  are  the 
Friar's  iloou,  the  Elephant,  and  the  Pagoda 
Jloclts. 

BATANY,  Batakc,  or  Batamy  Hook,  a  sea- 
port town  on  the  east  coast  of  the  i.sland  of  Gi- 
lolo,  where  cruizing  vessels  were  formerly  kept 
by  the  Dutch  for  the  prcvetttiou  of  smuggling. 
There  is  a  spacious  natural  fortress  on  a  point  of 
land  of  very  diffict*H  access,  and  containing  se- 
veral houses  and  gardetut.  The  whole  area  thus 
surrounded  is  about  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference. 

BATARDEAU,  in  bridge  building.  See 
Coffer-dams. 

BATATAS,  in  entomology,  a  species  of  aca- 
nis,  found  on  the  potatoe  in  Surinam,  and  some 
other  parts  of  South  America.  It  is  rather  rough 
and  sanguineous ;  anterior  legs  as  long  as  the  body. 

BATAVA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  citadel  of 
Vindelicia,  so  called  from  the  Coliors  Batava,  in 

5arrison  under  the  commander  in  Uhtttia  ;  now 
'assau ;  being  calk-d  Batau,  from  the  Batavi ; 
then  Bassau,  and  Passau  ;  situated  in  Bavaria, 
at  the  coufluence  of  the  Danube,  Irxn,  and  Ilu. 
See  Passau. 

BATAVI,  the  ancient  Batavians,  a  branch  of 
liie  Catti,  who,  in  a  domestic  sedition,  being  ex- 
pelled their  country,  occupied  the  extremity  of 
the  coast  of  Gaul,  or  the  modem  Holland,  at  that 
time  uninhabited,  togellier  with  tlie  island,  called 
from  them  In.sula  Batavorum,  situated  among 
shoals,     llju?,  Lucan,  I.  1,  v.  431. 

Vangionci :   fiatavique  truce*,  qaos  etc  rccurvo 
Stndcntrs  acuere  tubs  ; 
Their  name  BaUivi  ihey  carried  with  them  from 
Germany,  there  being  some  towns  in  the  territory 
of  tlie  Catti,  called    Baltenberg,  and  Batttnhau- 
•«ii.    The  bravery  of  ih«  Bal»vi,  es|j«cially  the 


horsemen,  procured  ihero  not  only  irr«l  W* 

frodj  the  Romans,  Ix-ioij  ralU' 

friends;    but   an   exemption 

obliged  only  to  fumi.*h  men  diul  *iua, 

B.ATA\  IA,  a  city  on  the  north  coast  of  *♦ 
island  of  Java,  the  capiul  of  tlte  Dutrli 
mcnts  in  the  East  Indies.  It  Mand» 
mouth  of  llie  river  .lacafra,  in  llic  Immiu  a  t 
large  commodious  buy,  which  i«  on«  of  (W 
safest  harbours  in  India.  Lat.  6°  1 2'  N.,  Ion?  IflT 
4'  E.  The  .lacatra  pajises  through  tb«  midAJ 
the  town,  and  forms  various  canals  of  rmam 
water,  all  faced  with  fre^tone,and  adorned  wA 
trees:  over  these  canals  are  nuttafils  of  flh 
bridges,  beside4  thost?  winch  Ih  u,* . 

The  streets  are  all  perfectly  -  i  r»c-. 

on  an  average,  thirty  feet  broad.  Tli«  hutissM 
built  of  stone.  The  city  is  aboutale^woi 
a  half  in  circumference.'aod  has  fire  niet;  Vit 
there  are  far  more  houses  without  inui  sriiki 
them. 

A  circular  range  of  islands  protects  the  h^ 
bour  of  Batavia  from  any  heavy  swell,  and  rti-- 
ders  it  safe  anchorace,  thfeje  are  Onrust,  Edan. 
Cooper's  Isle,  and  Purmerend,  con tiiniu^  wan- 
houses,  hospitals,  and  naval  arseoftls.  Froa  ihi 
roadstead  tliere  are  varr-ely  any  of  the  hiiiMti 
of  Batavia  visible,  except  the  great  chaid^lkeieN 
being  hid  by  the  palms  and  other  high 
trees. 

Batavia  is  well  fortified,  and  the  ^^ ^ 

botii  by  sea  and  land  are  secured  by  ntnmf  ool* 
works.  On  an  island,  at  the  entianc*  of  6*  kv- 
bour,  there  is  a  fort  which  coconuad*  llal 
passage,  and  protects  the  extensive  doct  y <*• 
The  citadel,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  JacalB,  is  a 
regular  fortress,  built  of  corml  rock  :  tt  coMaias 
tlie  house  of  the  goverDor-geneial  of  tiM  }abm, 
and  the  principal  authorities^  HkegrattcAwck 
is  said  to  have  cost  £80,000;  b«t  the  pabix 
buildings,  gen<.'rallv,  are  inferior.  Tliert  tr*  ba- 
sides  five  other  Christian  chttrcbeSy  a  tBmfta, 
and  a  temple  i>elonging  to  the  CUdCh;  ik* 
stadt-house,  bridewell,  infirmarv.  nsphin  lirw. 
and  two  public  hospitals,  one  of  which  is  ia  lb 
island  of  rurmerena.  Here  are  alao  arsawls  oi 
magazines,  well  stocked  with  milita^  rtorts  tad 
ammunition.  The  goveminent  conan  at  i 
council  formed  by  tite  govemor-gcnefal  «f  At 
East  Indies,  who  is  president,  the  dit«ctor-«(B»- 
ral,  or  governor  of  Java,  aii»e  mcwbery  aad  tM 

secreuries.  The  power  of  this  bodj  b  i^ 

and  the  governor-general  najf,  o«  hia  vm  m 
sponsibilitv,  adopt  any  measnrcs  r^ec>i4  b^  ^ 
otliers.     The  police  and  ciioiiiiAl  aoifun 

under  a  Fiscal,  who  can  leer  flaei  and  

punishments  at  disoretioa.    Tae  rcfateMaaf4 
matters   relating   to   rtavigaition   an 
marine  fiscal ;  and  a  Sh&h-bender,  at  -_^ 
the  port,  acts  as  consul-general  for  all 
A   garrison    uf    aliout    5000  mm  m 
tained     by  the    Dutch,    in    Aatariar 
was  captured  by  our  troopoi,  na4cr  Sir 
Auchmuty  in  1811.     At  that  period  the 
of  itUial>itant5  was  47,317. 

In  17ii2  this  ciiy  contaiovd 
houAet  liahh?  lo  Im:  rated  ; 
I1V:)60  MiUls,   of  which   AOOO 
22,1KX) Chinese,  and   17/)00  slaves! 
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of  Bataria  and  its  immediate  depen- 
lencjcs,  is  estimated    at   I. '0.000  souls.    The 
last  ceosos  of  the  town  is  as  follows  : 

Europeans,  543;  Arab,  318;  Javanese,  3331  ; 
^ili'ioen,  7720  ;  Moluccans,  8'2  ;  native  Dutch, 
1485:  Malays.  3155;  Macassars,  4115;  Sum- 
bayan».  237;  Timorotcs,  24;  Chinese,  11.854; 
Slaves,  14.239. 

T\te  principal  articles  imported  are  cloths, 
Irugs,  and  opium,  from  Beng;)! ;  camphor,  ben- 
Itoin,  birds-nests  (hirundo  esculenla),  coa-lin, 
nd  ivory,  from  Sumatra;  garden-seeds,  butter, 
llaideira  and  Csostantia  trines,  from  the  Cape  of 
[vood  Hope;  porcelain,  tea,  silks,  nankeens, 
llnm,  borax,  sulphur,  cinnabar,  mother  of  pearl, 
^per,  xweotmeats,  and  tobacco,  from  Cnina; 
copper,  sword'bUdes,  camphor,  soy,  porcelain, 
JKkered  ware,  and  silks,  from  Japan.  The  ex- 
poru  from  Datavia  are  popper,  sugar,  rice,  coifee, 
UkI  arrack  ;  sancbu,  (burnt  wine.)  a  kind  of 
Chii»«!t^  ;irack.  To  China,  besides  the^ic  arli- 
ric»,  they  send  birds-ncsts,  of  ^the  edible  swal- 
low, ^bidio  do  mar,  sea-slug,  or  holothuria ; 
eoiion,  spices,  tin,  rattans,  sjpan-wood,  sago, 
ftod  wax.  To  Borneo  and  the  Moluccas,  piece- 
s,  o[)ium,  and  a  few  European  articles.  To 
CT  Dutch  seitlementi,  rice.  Bullion  was 
incipal  article  imported  from  Europe  be- 
French  revolution. 

via  has  always  been  unhealthy  ;  and  the 

iity  in  the  garrison  of  the  fort  is  almost  in- 

"e.    This  arises  evidently  from  the  pecu- 

lition  of  the  town,  and  its  injudicious  or- 

itt.     The  plain  around   is  fiat,  and  Ailed 

ground^,  which  must  necessarily  be  often 

icr  water ;  while  the  streets  have  each  its 

snd  row  of  everprecns,  which  at  once  oc- 

pMnferous  exhalations,  and    prevent  a 

ilation  of  tlie  air.     A  part  of  the  plain, 

the  left  of  the  fort,  is  an  impracticable 

The  thermometer  nl  Batavia  h  seldom 

00^,  and  usually  as  low  as  84" :  hence  it  is 

e*s  of  heat  tliat  makes  it  so  unhealthy,  yet 

the  mortality,  that  one-fifth  of  the  Eun>- 

'  iftbitaxits  die  annoally. 

other  cauacs  of  ^is,  however,  the  in- 
w  of  the  mode  of  livm^  must  not  be 
ed.     The  vile  habits  of  the  Pagan  and 
tnedan  natives  are  but  too  contagious 
0  Europeans.    The  multitude  of  domestic 
90tirce  of  the  won»l  habits  ;  and  most 
part  of  socieiy  are  a  dej-cnerate, 
'i^t  ia  indolence  and  Si-«tsu;iltiy. 
Img  the  republitan  form  of  the 
'"•'^"■<   Mr.  Hamilton,  *  in  no 
the  wori  nction  of  ranks  >><)  mi- 

aud  fnvni  tirir-d  lu  OS  at  Bativia, 

altsiea  ailaweii  lu  the  Dutch  Company's 
behig  inadequate  to  the  support  of  the 
Bient  lliey  thmk  nrcessary  for   ihe  sup- 
ihetr  dignity,  corruption  hiuI  bnbery  arc 
In  society  every  individual  is  u«  stif! 
1,  and  as  fedin^ly  alive  to  every  infrac- 
his  privih^es,  as  if  his  huppinvis  or  mi- 
depended  on  the  due  observance  of   ihem. 
is  more  particularly  ultcndod  to  at  cn- 
iU  by  the  master  oi  the  houte,  tlinn  the 
_  of  rvtry  guest,  and  drinking  iheir  healths 
tbt  exact  wder  of  precvdcncy. 

'•Ob  in. 


To  provide  agxinst  future  disputes  on  thv 
axibject  of  precedency,  the  respective  ratik*  of 
all  the  company's  servants  were  ascertained  by  n 
resolution  of  government,  which  was  revised  unif 
renewed  in  17<54.  The  act  by  which  thesf  rules 
were  first  established  consists  of  131  artictes,  and 
enters  into  the  most  minute  details  rcspecfiiv^ 
the  carriages,  horses,  chairs,  servants,  &c.  &c.  of 
the  company's  servant?!. 

'  By  the  eighth  article,  little  chaises  for  children, 
drawn  by  the  hand,  must  not  be  pilt  or  painted 
but  in  exact  proportion  to  the  rank  of  t!ic  pa- 
rents. Ladies  v/riose  husbands  are  l>elow  iho 
rank  of  counsellors  of  the  Indies,  may  not  wcftr 
at  one  time  jewels  more  in  value  tlian  six  thou- 
sand rix  dollars:  wives  of  senior  merchiinls  are 
limited  to  four  thousand ;  others  to  three,  two, 
and  one  thousand  rix  dollars. 

'Article  forty-ninth  permits  ladies  of  the  hl;^her 
ranks  to  go  abroad  witn  three  female  attendants, 
who  may  wear  ear-rings  of  single  middle  sired 
diamonds,  gold  hair  pins,  petlicouts  of  clotli,  of 
gold,  or  silver  gauie ;  chains  of  gold  and  of 
beads,  and  girdles  of  gold;  but  diey  must  not 
wear  diamonds,  pearls,  nor  any  kind  of  jewels  in 
their  hair.  Wives  of  senior  merchants  may  have 
two,  and  ladies  in  an  inferior  station  one  female 
attendant,  who  may  wear  ear-rings  of  small  dia- 
monds, gold  hair  pins,  a  jacket  of  tine  linen,  and 
a  chintz  petticoat;  but  no  gold  or  sHvlt  stuffs  or 
silks,  or  any  jewels,  true  or  false  pe.irls,  or  any 
ornament  of  gold.  Ttieeighty-tlnrd  article  recom- 
mends to  the  Dtitcli  East  India  Company's  ser- 
vants in  Bengal,  not  to  surpass  tlieir  predecessors 
in  pomp  of  dress  and  appearance ;  and  the  1  lOtb 
permits  the  director  of  the  factory  at  Surat,  when 
he  goes  abroad  in  state,  to  carry  aiijong  otlier 
things,  four  fan.<«,  made  after  the  fashion  of  the 
country,  with  the  feathers  of  the  bird  of  para- 
dise and  cow-hair,  with  gold  cases  and  h;in<l3. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  in  these  regulations  the 
tax  on  carriages  increases  downwards,  from  the 
higher  to  tlie  lower  ranks,  am^  penalties  are 
attached  to  tlie  infraction  of  these  statutes.' 

The  Chinese,  who  are  the  most  efleotivc  part  of 
ill*  population, are  inJefatigably  industrious,  bnt 
notorious  at  the  sami>  time  for  cunning  and  di»- 
honesty.  *  The  Dutch,*  they  say,  *  We  ntiiy  one 
eye,  but  tlie  Chinese  have  two.'  All  the  mecha- 
nic trades  are  carried  on  by  them ;  and  the  more 
wealthy  are  merchants,  some  of  whom  f.inn  the 
customs  and  taxes.  They  inhabit  a  vepaiute 
town, or  caiiipong,  clow'  to  the  city ;  it  i<<  thronged 
with  men  and  pigs,  of  which  tlie  Chinese  keep 
some  hundred  thousands.  The  Malays,  who  are 
Mahommedans,  have  »  bad  characur  ;  but  they 
have  been  misrepresented  by  the  Dutch,  whose 
narrow,  tymnnical  policy  has  alien:iti*d  thf  allVc- 
tious  of  most  of  t)ie  natives.  The  Amboynese, 
generally  employed  as  builders,  are  bcld  and  ta» 
bulent 

The  foundations  of  Batavia  were  laid  io  1619 
by  the  Dutch  commodore  Koen,  and  to 
prompt  and  successful  were  his  commnions, 
thai  It  soon  became  the  metropolis  of  tne  East 
Irniin  fiossessions.  In  1629  it  coinj>ellcd  an 
urmy  of  200,000  Javanese  to  rvtite,  altera  aieffC 
»f  several  montlis.  Not  long  after,  the  virerov 
rebelled  ofatosl  the  emperor  of  Java :  the  Dutci 
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did  nol  fail  lo  turn  tliis  circumstance  to  their  own 
adrantage ;  and  at  Icnt^lh  contrivetl  to  gd  these 
aofenngiis  completely  into  Uieir  power.  Tlieir 
ararice  and  injuslicu,  however,  made  the  natives 
very  anxious  to  emancipate  themselves,  and  in 
1722  a  general  conspiracy  was  discovered,  only 
•ust  in  time  to  prevent  its  execution.  In  1740, 
not  twenty  years  afterwards,  12,000  Chinese  were 
massacred  in  one  day,  by  order  of  the  governor, 
on  the  plea,  real  or  pretended,  of  a  similar 
movement. 

In  1798  a  new  camp  at  Welte  Fred  en  was 
established  in  a  woody  plain,  a  league  and  a  half 
up  the  country.  The  road  to  it  is  along  a  fine 
causeway,  with  country  scrits  on  onu  side,  and 
on  the  other  a  navigable  cannl.  The  barracks, 
which  are  built  of  wood  and  stone,  occupy  a 
third  of  liie  i^round  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the 
entrance.  The  Tannabang,  a  lar^je  Malay  village, 
in  which  there  arc  several  Chinese  fjimilics, 
stands  on  a  height  two  leagues  and  a  half  from 
the  citj'.  Mester  Comclis  is  a  small  fort,  a 
league  beyond  Welte  Freden,  surrounded  by 
small  Javanese,  Malay,  and  Chinese  villages. 
The  ground  rises  insensibly  to  Mester  Cor- 
nells, which  is  seen  half  a  mile  off.  This 
fort  lies  in  a  hollow,  on  the  bank  of  tlie  great  river, 
commanded  by  a  small  height.  On  the  right  and 
left  of  the  road  are  bamboo  barracks  for  the 
Maduran  artillery,  of  which  this  is  the  depot- 
The  fort  is  built  of  stone,  but  is  not  stront^,  t}»e 
demi-bastions  being  scarcely  two  feet  thick,  by 
four  high,  and  surrounded  by  a  dry  ditch-  Tlie 
entrance  in  by  a  atone  bridge,  within  which  is 
the  guard-house,  and  near  to  it  another  house 
occupied  by  the  Europt^an  artUlery.  The  fort  is 
quitted  by  another  bridge  on  the  opposite  side, 
communicating  with  a  range  of  wooden  barracks, 
ic  which  are  the  artillery  ofKcera  and  companies 
tindt-r  tniining. 

Tlie  whole  of  the  Dutch  policy  here  has  been 
wretchedly  arbitrary  and  severe ;  and  although 
Sir  Stamford  HatHes,  the  british  governor,  dur- 
ing our  possession  of  tlie  place,  very  suece«fu||y 
refonned  their  system,  the  new  authorities  are 
said  to  have  returned  to  it.  But  Sir  Slamford 
observes, '  of  the  splendor  and  magnificence  which 
procured  for  this  capital  the  title  of  the  Queen  of 
the  East,  little  is  now  to  be  found.  Streets  have 
been  pulled  down,  canals  half  filled  up,  forts  de- 
molished, and  nalacts  level  let!  witli  the  dust.  The 
stadt-huuse,  where  the  supreme  court  of  ju-stice 
and  magistracy  still  assemble,  remains;  mer- 
chants transact  their  business  in  the  town  during 
the  day,  and  its  warehouses  still  contain  tne 
richest  productions  of  the  island,  but  few  Euro- 
peans of  respectability  sleep  within  its  limits.^ 

Uatavi,\,  the  ancient  name  of  Holland.     Sec 

D*TAVOBUM. 

B.\TAVI.\N  RtPtiBi.ic,  one  of  the  late  dc- 
moi.'mlic  statics,  formed  upon  the  plim  of  the 
French  repubhc,  out  of  the  ci-<le\*nnt  United 
I'rovmces,  or  States  of  llolUmd.  The  Siadhold- 
erate  was  abolished  iu  1795:  a  rejiuhlic  esta- 
blished March  Uif\i.  On  the  24th  of^.May  1806, 
il  was  converted  into  a  kiii<^om,in  1015  umti-d 
with  rielgiuin,  »nd  in  laJO  aguin  sep.ir,Ued.  Sec 
nrKitDM. 

IIATAVORUM  Oi'i'iDt;M,  in  ■ncicnl  gcogra- 
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r,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Batavi  >  „} 

fiy  Tacitus  :  some  suppose  it  to  U 

BATCAI.E,  or  Batacolu,  a  « 
coast  of  Malabar,    llinduslao,   v. 
India  Company  formerly  had   i  - 
1670  all  the  settlers  were  mur>i 
hut  it  <vTis  ai;ain  ceded  to  the  ■ 
miles  north  from  Barcelore. 

Batcuf.lor's  Fcar,  a  name  giren  to  a  tfooB 
of  nightshade.    See  Solaxl'M. 

BATCH,  the  past  participle  of  tajbc*.  ■ 
bake ;  any  entire  quanUty ;  a  uatch  of  brof^  il 
the  bread  baked  at  the  same  dtnr. 

How  now,  ibofl  cot*  of  M>vy» 

Thou  crusty  batcfi  ai  ualarv,  wbbl'i  tlir  turw%1 

Tilly  B^l 

Excepi  he  were  of  die  usm  meal  ud,  tsKsk. 

BATCHIAN  I>i,Asn,  one  of  the  Moluem 
separated  from  (Jjlolo  by  a  narrow  Mriuft,  vi 
situated  between  the  equator  and  titc  first  Arjw 
of  south  latitude.  It  is  of  an  irrcquiar  ihiff-.  b 
length   about    lifty-two   mih-  >   ' 

a veraire  breadth.    Inl77.jlhi 
claimed  dominion  over  the  isljuu-^    .i  \><f.h,  i-.- 
rarn,  and  Goram,  but  was  himself  entizdy*^ 
ject  to  the  influence  of  the  Dutch.    Tiic  itiUb> 
tants  of  Batchian  are  Malay  MohommednL 
BATE,        ^      Dr.  Johnson  thiaks  il  w«Pt> 
Ba'taile,    >tr3cted   fn>m    debate;   SkMf 
Ba'teful.    j  imacines  that  it  is  deiivvd  te 
Ang.  Sax.  bfdtan  to  beat  to  strike;  Todd  «q« 
positively  it  is  from  the  Saxon  bace,  cociMUiMt 
strife  or  a  make-bate- 
Among  which  foole*  (mai^.  Baldvine)  I  tmmt. 

That  wuuld  not  stay  mywlf  io  mine 
I  thought  to  rule,  hot  to  obey  to  noae. 
And  tJiercforc  fell  I  with  my  kiog  ml  kMb 

Naked  u  from  lli«  «otnbe  we  ttat»,  tf  vtt  4MaR« 
Whkt  lojie  to  aeeke  that  we  ma«t  Wret    «Mll 
to  veK  the  heart  T 
VThat  ly<<{  le%dc!  tcntcy  men,  they  tkit  Ml 
dmyt 
In  inwarde  frceti,  untempfT'd  AolM,  It 
eiuu  alwaiv*.     Sttrrrg.  Frrfrt  cl 
Pletyug  tlie  Uw« 
For  ev*ry  Mrawo, 
Shall  prove  •  tlihfty  au 
With  bat*  »ad  (tiife. 
But  by  ny  life 

I  niuioi  toll  jio«  whan.    S0  Tkm.  Mti 
Breeds  no  tat*  with  t«irmg  of  lirtOHt  mm^m. 

An  honest,  willing,  kind  fellow,  m  cew  «*•<■ 
shall  conic  in  houK  witlial ;  and  I  wmit  jm  ■* 
t''ll-t.->l'9  uor  no  hreed-iuilr.  '^ 

Thit  Kour  informer,  thit  Atff^-brocdiAg  tpj. 

This  conker  that  cai-i  uti  luvn't  xtnAtt  t/lttf, 
Thb  carry-tale,  diu'  i*j. 

That  ftonietintca  t  •  ^  'jUMSlniei  Cdni  'A 

hriojj.  td.   Vtm 

Theao  a|ii>ti»r  iinio  <a»  lik^  unlo  the 
lyinj:  U'twii.t  BoglauJ  and  8oailaiid«  («In1««»| 
two  Uiotinct  ktufidomM)  la  ao  4iibtota  a  | 
h»rd  to  KAy  to  which  aide  t^cy  Ao  W 
rwM0r.     < 

Jtitfahlf  pTviiind  l«  t»'mi  pil;-Tiab«lM 


t,  and  liMMiaf«J  ib  th* 


DATE. 


it  did  lo/r'"  ' i  fnuno, 

Urra  Cimf  |>Art.  Sidmff/. 

C'ui        -    .     rura    abate,   old 
Saxnn ;  to  li«at  down ;  to  Ue- 
4  preis ;  to  lessi-n  ;  to  <littiint$li ; 
J  to  sink ;  or  cause  to  sink ;  to 
tflke  away ;  to  remit. 
id  low,  <iad  iti  A  buadinun't  key, 
.til,  and  whiip'ring  huinblcnett, 

SiiaM^teart.      Mrrch.mt  uf  Vcniee. 

were  tAlkiiig,  U)»t  out  ^anuenta  m-cm 

a>  wbcB  we  vere  at  Tunu,  at  the  mar- 

r  daughter:  who  is  nuw  qurt^o. 

id  u  the  nirf«c  tLing  that  e'er  came  thcro. 

'«ea]roo,  widow  Dido.  lA.      Temped. 

.  an  not   I  fallrn  away  vilrly  «inra  this 

Do  I  not  biUtf     Do  I  not  dwindle- T 

liao^  alxnit  me  like  an  old  lodv'x  I'xnc 

/d.     Hemy  IV. 

Yd  I  argtte  not 

'aliand  or  will.  Dor  bate  a  ji>( 
Itppa  i  bat  atill  bear  op  and  ttucr 

JUillm. 

•fwed,  and  I  will  tote  nf  mine.  Dtyden. 
I  landholdrr'.4  rent  falli,  he  tniut  cither 
^ortr'a  wage*,  or  not  employ  or  not  pay 
Uehe. 
It  to  waste  a  piece  of  stuff;  ina'ead  of 
was  cot  off,  earpeatera  aak  what 
at  ituff  bad. 

Mostm'$  kleehtHucal  JSrefCMM. 
dUpaiPt ;  and  (therefore  hatmff  rdigioaa 
as  toQch  society,)  I  «oul(l  lubacribeto 
diM:«  itot  choak  me  in  Llic  first  paa. 
b«  drawn  into  onr.  Steme. 

turn  in  falconry;   to  flutter  the 
in);  for  flighl,  particularly  at  the 
probably  from  battre.  Fr. 
id  Uk«  c»tndg«i  that  wing  the  wind  j 
■  eagleti  having  latitly  bathed, 

Shak^ufore.     I.  It.^try  IV. 
'd  blood  ht^img  in  my  check. 

Id.      Riiauo  and  Julift. 

action  with  birds,  after  bntbin^, 

monttii^  froin  thtir  winip;   al^o 

of  ttietr  food  or  prey,  as  in  the 

w«  able  to  prey  for  ounelTM,  but 
«•  to  with  »ouT  awe  of  pamnu, 
to  haU  at  our  dc^rr*. 
AVbrnmoMor.  OU  P/u>  vii.  179. 
VifAiiing  of  the  word  is  Iteauti  fully 
the  following  passage  of  Uacon : 
In  oiatiM*  of  biuiucu)  I  would  to 
booded,  that  I  aaw  lr«>;  <ir  Uiat  I 
\  for  nnw  X  am  like  a  hawk  that 
icaaion  of  nervier  ;  but  cannot  fly 
tjr'd  to  another's  nnt. 

Sconce),  an  eminent  physician,  born 
Morion,  near  Ituckln^hitln,  in  1608. 
obtaiiuil  a  Uceiici',  Htui  fur  some 
^■eil   in  and  altout  Oxford;    clitctly 

Puritans.  In  1637  ht-  took  ins  dc- 
D-T  aitd  Iwcame  lo  «.-iniri<'i)t,  thui  wlu-n 
J.  kept  hi*  court  at  OiCord  he  was 
it  physician.  When  tlie  kiof^'s  affjin 
)r.  Hat('  tf itiuved  to  Ltnidon,  whrn*  Im< 
irsician  lo  liie  Chaitcr-hou.<>«^,  fellow  of 
of  phy*icr.in%  and  afterwards  princi- 
isn  to  Oliver  Croitiwi'll.  Upon  the 
I  h«  aguin  Kot  into  favor  uith  the  nival 

niadi;  pnru-ip.nl    physKinn   to   km*,; 


CIuitIm  II.,  and  fallow  to  the  Roya  ScciHy  ; 
.'inii  ibis,  as  we  am  told  by  Wood,  owini;  to  a 
report  niscrl  by  his  fnends  that  he  gave  tlie  pro- 
tector a  dose  which  hastened  his  death.  Dr. 
liule  wrote  m  L:itin  a  history  of  llie  civil  wars  in 
England,  and  some  other  tracts  on  physical  sub- 
jects. He  died  at  his  hou!»e  in  Uatton-garrlcn, 
and  was  baried  at  King«ton-upon-Thamef  in 
Surrey. 

Date  (.lohn),  prior  of  the  monastery  of  Car- 
tnelites  at  York  in  tlie  fifteenth  cenlunr,  was  bore 
in  Northumberland,  and  educated  at  York  and 
Oxford.  Bute  abundantly  answered  the  bopeft 
conceived  of  him,  and  became  an  eminent  pni~ 
losonhcr  and  divine,  remarkable  for  his  skill  in 
the  Gret'k  lonpue.  lie  took  the  decree  of  D.  D. 
at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  distinguished  himself 
as  an  author.  The  Carmelites  of  York  wen^  so 
sensible  of  his  merit,  that,  upon  a  vacancy,  they 
offered  him  the  j^yennnent  of  their  house ; 
which  he  accepted,  and  dischar^d  that  office 
with  great  prudence  and  success.  He  died  in 
142},  in  the  bei^nning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 

Bate  (Julius),  a  Toluminous  author,  and  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  celebrated  Hutchinson ;  by 
whose  recommendation  he  obtained  from  Charles, 
duke  of  Somerset,  a  presentation  to  the  living  of 
Sutton  in  Sussex.  His  publications  were:  1.  An 
Essay  towards  explaining  the  first  Ch.iptfr  of 
Genesis,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Warburton,  1741,  8vo. 
2.  The  Philosophical  Principles  of  Moses  as- 
serted .and  defended  against  the  Misreprcsentii- 
tion«  of  Mr,  David  Jennings,  1744,  8vo.  3. 
Remarks  upon  Mr.  Warburton'i  Remarks,  shew- 
ing tliat  tlic  Ancients  knew  there  was  a  Future 
State,  and  that  the  Jews  were  not  under  an  equal 
Providence,  1745,  Bvo.  4.  Tlie  Faith  of  tin* 
Ancient  Jews  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  the  Evi- 
dence of  the  Types,  vindicated  in  a  Letter  to  Dr. 
Stebbing,  1747,  8vo.  5.  Micali,  v.  2.  and  Mat- 
thnw,  11.  C.  reconciled,  1749,  8vo.  6.  An  llc- 
liri.'w  Grammar,  formed  on  the  Usage  of  the 
Words  by  the  Inspired  Writers,  1750,  flvo.  7, 
Tbe  l^se  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,  and  History  of 
the  Fall,  cleared,  1 750,  Ovo. ;  this  was  occasioned 
by  Middleton's  Examiiialion  of  Slierlock.  H.  Tlu» 
Blessing  of  Judali  and  Jucob  considcrcil,  and  tlie 
Alra  of  l^anid's  Weeks  ascertained,  in  two  Dis- 
sertations, 1753,  evo.  The  Inlei^nty  of  the  He- 
brew Text  and  many  Passages  of  Scripture 
vinilicated  from  the  Objections  and  Misronslriic- 
tions  of  Mr.  kc-nnicot,  1755,  Hvo.  H».  A  |{»'ply 
to  Dr.  Sharp's  Review,  aiui  Defence  of  his  Disr- 
sertati^ns  on  the  Scripture  Mcanmg  of  Lloini 
ami  Bcnlh,  1755,  Rvo,  II.  A  lt«ply  to  Dr. 
Sharp'>  Re^iifw  and  Defetice  of  his  Dts:wrl:au>it 
on  t!)»>  Scripture  Meaning  of  liirriih  ;  with  ^n 
Aptwndix  tn  Answer  lo  the  Doctor's  I liwoiirM* 

on  ("111  fiihim,  Part  IL,  1755,  8»o.     \2    " '  ■« 

niion  Dr.  B«-n»on's  Sermon  mi  t}»c  (io.»;  ' 

ot  Juitilication,  175.!j,  Mvu.     i;j    i   ni 

or  a  Hebrew  English  Dtciionut . 

kc.  17G4,  4to.     14.  A  nrw  an  i 

tion  from  tlit*  ori'.;itial  Hebrew  i>l  tlic  I'diiMtw  iicli 

ofMr.y;-^,  ;ii,d  n!  t!ie   lilSUtricul   fltRjki  i)f  fij'- 0'i| 

'  1  of  II.  Kings;    • 

y,l73r.4to.    'I  1 

tuiur  and  At'fil  7lJ»,  1771. 

Uaik^  or  Uiurra  lai.c    an  islaml  of  llif  |in>> 
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but  it 

-  doatli, 

in  the 

•    li-ljrn  of 

•u  of  Odo, 
lurds   who 
'.e  Robert,  it 
ity  owes  its 
•  iM  de  V'illula, 
i  ii  of  Williain 
;'i  to  remove 
.  uniting  it  to 
1.  lu.ty  indeed  be 
•  r;  all  the  public 
;i  .  and,  becoming 
-/n  of  Henry  I.|  he 
on  the  monastery, 
•ri  jtient  periods,  are 
g-<l  nianufaclures  of 
,  I low ever, crept  among 
.ff  t]ke  religious  orders; 
.'.nry  VII.,  bishop  King 
■luce  several  n»)fulalioiiS  to 
fiatlt  is  indebted  lo  this 
'111  Abbey-church,  &.C., de- 
iod  St.  Paul,  built  in  tlie 
considered  to  be  one  of  the 
iiu  of  ilie  pure  Gothic  archi- 
•'^n  by   him   in  1495,  and 
The  diTnen:$ions  of  tiie  win- 
unifonn ;  they  are    large   and 
from  the  centre  of  the  cross 
feet  high,  crowned  with  light 
The  body  of  the  abbey   is 
from  east  to  west,  and  1*26  from 
,•  and  the  breadth  of  the  body  and 
iQr-two  feet.     The    principul    en- 
st  is  through  a  fine  arched  dcor- 
attcntiun   of  visitor*  is  forcibly 
the  excellent  prormrtion  and  l>enutj- 
of  this  noble  pile.     In  tlie  interior 
me  Kllar-tomb   to   the  memory  of 
liipie.     Tlie  vestry  contain>i  a  small 
y  {bonded  by  bishop  Lake.     Datli  han  four 
Mch  of  which  has  itd   church.     Tlie 
h  b  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter  and  St 
nrmpj    of  the  three    othent   are   St. 
J»  building,  erected  in  17G8,  at 

• '  h  is  a  souare  tower,  conliun- 

LtM:Ui :  ^t.  Micitaei'^,  which  wa;i  U-gun 
a  fine  dome,  and  is  of  the  Doric 
(x»t  cimrcli  is  dedicated  to  St.  Swithin, 
rvbuilt    in    1780,  this    parish    has   a 
rely  devote*!  to  the  accommodation 
r  ordni»,  and  conuin.*  four  chapels  of 
tlic  rrign  of  KUz.ibcth,    the   several 
Bath  were  cobsolidatcd   into   one 

two  reading-scliooLs,  many  pub- 

itttmry  and  philtwophiol  insti- 

injgUuA  Agricultural  Society. 

jcnt  10  charitable  ^'t»bllsh• 


'the 


ments.  Here  is  a  great  hospital  and  inhnuary. 
capable  of  receivini;  150  patients,  who  have 
advice  and  the  use  of  the  waters  gratis;  Itellot's 
hospital,  and  the  Black  alms;  the  Stranger's 
Friend  Society;  the  Eye  Infirmary,  and  iht 
Puerperal,  or  L'liild-bed  Society.  The  free 
(>rammar-school,  atu!  B!ue-co;it  school,  are  also 
well-conduclcd  eslaMi^hments.  The  places  of 
divine  worship  for  dissenters  are  numerous; 
that  belonging  to  the  iiotnan  Catholics  was  for- 
merly the  theatre. 

By  tlie  census  returned  to  parliament  in  1832, 
Batli  contained  7327  houses  and  3U,811  inha- 
bitants; escUisive  of  the  out-parishes  of  Bath- 
wick,  HatlihamptoD,  Balheaslon,  and  Baihford, 
Tlie  city  was  al  one  time  governed  by  a  steward ; 
but,  in  1590,  queen  Eliz-ibcth  tTanted  it  a  cluir- 
tcr,  declaring  it  a  city,  sole  in  itself,  and  vesting 
the  government  in  a  mayor,  recorder,  ten  alder- 
men, and  twenty-four  common-counc'l ;  from 
the  body  of  aldermen  the  mayor  is  elected,  and 
frt>m  tlie  council  are  chosor.  the  chamborLin, 
two  bailiffs,  and  two  constables,  aimujily.  Jt 
sends  two  members  to  parliament,  who  are 
elected  by  the  corporation.  The  see  of  Bath 
and  Wells  comprehends  the  whole  county  of 
Somerset,  except  a  few  churches  in  Bristol,  and 
contains  363  parishes,  and  503  churches  and 
chapels.  Sixty  of  the  parisiies  are  impropriate. 
Tlie  bishop's  palace  is  at  Wells,  The  vicarage 
of  the  abbey  is  included  in  the  rectory  of  Bath, 
and  Walcot  is  a  rectoiy.  Bath  races  are  held  in 
September,  on  Lansdown,  one  of  the  hii^hest  hilis 
near  the  city,  about  three  miles  in  extent.  On 
this  down  is  also  held  an  annual  fair,  on  the  lutii 
of  Au^rust,  for  cheese,  cattle,  horses,  and  all  kinds 
of  merchandise,  and  a  fair  is  also  held  in  liollo- 
way,  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  May  Hili; 
two  otlter  fairs  are  held  in  the  town. 

By  far  the  largest  and  finest  part  of  tJiis  beau- 
tiful city  is  without  the  walls,  particulurly 
(iueeii  Square,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  ^'ardeu 
with  gravel  walks,  and  having  an  obelisk  in  die 
centre.  Another  principal  ornament  of  tliis  part 
of  tlie  town  is  tne  King's  Circus,  with  iUnv 
openings  at  equal  distances,  leading  into  as  many 
streets.  Tlie  fronts  of  the  houses  are  adorned 
with  three  rows  of  columns,  in  pairs  of  tb<:  Dune, 
Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders,  standing  over  each 
other,  and  the  frieze  is  embellished  with  sculp- 
ture. In  the  centre  is  a  large  covered  revrvoir 
of  water,  filled  from  springs  risintr  in  the  adj-^-ent 
hills,  and  serving  for  the  supply  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  Iloyal  Cresent  is  another  striking  object : 
the  whole  extensive  front  is  of  an  elliptical  form, 
consisting  of  thirty-one  noble  stone  houses,  uni- 
formly built,  with  rustic  busements,  surmnuntetl 
with  columns  of  the  Ionic  order.  It  stands  on 
an  eminence,  with  an  open  and  gentle  declivity 
or  lawn  of  twenty  acres  V>efore  u,  down  to  tlw 
Avon,  commanding  delightful  and  uninlerru|ilcd 
prospects  of  the  city,  the  vale  below,  and  the 
rivtr  aa  it  meanders  toward'*  lln^ll,»l ;  a«  well  iw  oi 
the  opposite  hills,  and  ntimcmus  villas.  Iiam- 
lets,  and  roads,  which  mtcrtMit  and  adorn  it. 
Behind  thii  crescent  rt»c  St.  James's  S«jiittre, 
Lansdown  Crescent,  Soincrsot  I'Ijcc,  C.imdcn 
I'iace,  Portland  Placr,  Citlwrinc  Place,  MouDt 
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Zion,  a  lanre  extent  of  build  inj::'  on  the  summit 
fif  Beacon  Hill;  Cavondisli  Cre*c»int  ami  Place, 
l^iisdown  Grove,  ian:*dowii  I'lacf^  and  Belle 
Vue,  Besides  thfiie  are  Belviderc,  Belmont,  and 
Paraxon  iiuildinjfs,  Marlborough  Buildings, 
Burlin^tori  I'late,  and  many  other  iDtervening 
streets  and  l>uildin|;r'i>  Nothing  indeed  can  be 
mote  picturesque  than  tlie  appearance  of  this 
part  ol  the  town, 

Acrois  the  Avon,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city, 
stands  Pultcney  Bridge,  an  elegant  structure,  of 
one  arch,  covered  on  each  side  with  shops,  and 
leading  immcdiitely  from  High  Street,  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  to  Bathwnck,  where  scvend 
ele^nt  new  erections  have  lately  arisen.  Laura 
Pl.ice,  vrhich  is  a  square,  built  in  the  form  of  a 
loienc:e,  is  peculiarly  bi'autiful;  and  p^ssio^ 
through  the  centre  of  this  place  diagonally,  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  bridge,  is  Great  PuUeney 
Strerl,  of  considerable  Icnjjth,  uniformly  built, 
and  lighted  with  gas.  At  the  distant  extremity  of 
this  streel,  in  front,  is  Sydney  Gardens,  orVaiut- 
hall,  which  range  and  expand  up  the  side  of 
riavcrton  Hill,  and  are  very  tistefiilly  laid  out. 
Here  also  runs  the  Keimet  and  Avon  canal,  or- 
ii.imented  with  two  cast-iron  bridj^es  in  the 
CInnese  stylo.  At  tlie  top  of  the  hill  is  an  ex- 
tensive plantation  of  firs.  Around  Sydney  Gar- 
tlens  extends  Sydney  Place,  an  admirable  speci- 
men of  architectiire,  forinin};  an  area,  of  which 
the  pardens  are  the  centre.  In  one  of  the  wings 
of  this  phxce  her  hto  majesty,  queen  Charlotte, 
resitk'ii  durint;  her  illnes.s  m  lfll7;  and  near  it 
stands  the  pjo'^ant  new  parish  church  of  Balb- 
tvick,  built  in  the  modem  gothic  style,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary. 

In  the  souUi-eost  part  of  the  town  is  (Grange 
Grove,  a  spacious  area,  planted  with  elms,  and 
having  an  obelisk  in  its  centre  ;  adjoining  to  this 
are  the  walks  where  the  t)ld  Ajisembly  Rooms 
are  situatetl,  and  near  to  them  are  the  North  and 
South  Parades.  The.se  are  two  elegant  rows  of 
houses,  each  580  feet  long,  elevated  on  arches, 
and  uniformly  built,  with  paved  terraces  in  front, 
fifly-two  feet  wide:  whence  are  extensive  and 
enchanting  riews  of  Prior  Park,  the  majjnificent 
heat  of  the  late  llalph  Allen,  esq.  Ueecben 
Cliff,  with  its  hanging  woods,  and  Claverton 
I! ill,  richly  diversified  with  villas  and  enclosures, 
and  crowned  with  an  ornamental  castellated 
titructure,  which  is  surrounded  with  a  plantation 
of  tirs,  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  the  gardens 
below  the  South  Parade,  on  tlie  banks  of  the 
Avon,  is  now  building  an  elegant  new  square, 
to  l)e  called  Kingston  Square,  which,  with  the 
intended  new  streets,  and  a  spactous  esplanade 
next  the  water,  will  occupy  tlie  whole  space  of 
ground  between  the  city  and  the  river  on  that 
side.  Ou  llie  lower  side  of  the  town  are  roauy 
ranges  of  building,  which,  in  most  other  places, 
would  be  deemed  fine ;  among  these  arc  St. 
Jjimes's  i'ardde,  and  Weslgate  Buildings,  and 
adjacent  to  Kingsmead  S<juar«i  are  New  King 
Street,  Green-Park  Place,  east  and  wcjl;  forming 
two  sides  of  a  triangh^,  the  base  or  hypothenuse 
of  which  opens  to  the  river,  and  Brunswick 
Terrace,  and  Kingsmcad  Terrace,  pleasantly  over- 
looking the  meadows,  atnl  comraandmg  views  of 
thr  surrounding  country 

•Jn  the  north-easlcra  c:itn;m')ty  of  the  town,  U 


the  entrance  from  the  London  Roid,  ve 
new  ranges  of  magnificent  buildings.  wiA  pa' 
terraces,  culled  RensiuEton,  Piccadilly,  Gpjsm- 
uor  Place,  and  Walcol  Terrace. 

The  amusements  of  Bath  are  under  the 
intendance  of  two  masters  of  the  oeivmo 
are  elected  to  that  office  by  the  s\ib»ci 
the  assemblies,  balls,  &c..  one  of  whom 
at  the  Upper  Rooms,  and  tlie  other  at  the 
Rooms.    Besides  these,  th.?re  is  a  third  appoi 
to  preside  at  the  city  assemblies  at  tte  Tvr*» 
Hall.    The  lodging-houses  are  nuroeroas  aa^ 
commodious,  and  adapted  to  all  ranks  wbo  Bwy 
be  induced  to  seek  benefit  from  these  %x\uUry 
ivaters.      Sedan-chairs  are  established  here,  die 
fares   of  which   are   ledled  by  the  mayor  aad 
justices  ;  and  here  are  also  harkney-coaAfs  mf 
chariots,   regulated  as  in  London.     Be*ido  iht 
Assembly  Rooms  and   Pump  Room,  whkh  at* 
the  usual  promenades  for  jiersoru  of  fashioa,  it 
wet  or  unfavonble  weather ;   and  the   Kidiaf 
Schools,  which  aie  the  rv^rt  of  eqoestriaosn 
similar  occasions ;  the  ncKhbourhood  df  But 
abounds  with   beautiful  walks   and  rtdfs,  id 
particularly  Claverton  Down,  and  Lansdownfcf 
the  latter,  afiTording  the  most  salubrious  air,  af 
the  most  extensive  prospects. 

The  old  bridge  over  the  Avon  i«  a  hmihmti 
structure,  witli  stone  balustrades.  Tint  iWtf- 
course  between  Bath  and  Bristol  is  Ten  pm, 
and  besides  carriages  for  the  conveyaooe  of  jptii, 
and  private  camaii^s  of  every  d^riptkm,  Am 
are  not  U^s  tlian  forty  stige-coacbea,  that  itf^ 
larly  pass  forward  and  backward  bet' 
two  cities.  The  whole  city  of  Bitlh 
supplied  with  the  most  excellent  sprii 
brought  from  the  neighbouring  hills, 
buted  to  every  house  by  menns  of  lea«i 

The   Guildhall,  iiitiiate   on    the    cast 
High  Street,  is  worthy  of  such  a  city, 
the  N^estibule  and  the  Public  Hall,  for 
sessions,  court  of  record,  justices'  meetii 
of  conscience,  and  otlier  public  bust 
record-room,  tlie  town-clerk's  and  other 
and  above  stairs  is  a  noble  banquetiog 
room,  with  a  music-gallery,  tea-iDom,  diawH* 
room.  Sec.     Behind  this  eleg-H"i  ^inn  turp  i»  tX* 
market-place,  which  is  excee<l 
spacious,  v»ell  paved,  and  ui, 
markets  are  hela  daily  for  all  kinds  of  piu»tfiwi 
and  in  point  of  supply  and  retaliation  ai»  tP 
celled  by  none  in  England.    T  ^il  ivn 

for  butchers'  meat,  are  on  Wi  ■:  1  >•*»• 

day;  and  for  fish,  Monday,  N\ fdu'.vUjf  »* 
Friday.  The  city  prison  i«t  a  handaomr  eM^ 
built  of  freestone,  near  the  river  in  DatlnncL 

After  this  general  outline  of  tltc  pUc«»lk(  V^ 
ral  public  baths  next  *  laira  atieotuia— 4iae  i^ 
the  King's,  the  Queen's,  the  Cro<*,  lb«  Bucua 
the  Corporation  Via«i'«,  vvh.rK  -.r,  *'-^.  yitiff^ 
and   unuor  the   m  i«»p* 

ration;  besides  wh: 

baths,  now  the  property  oi  lord  .M  uif 
are  commodiously  filled  up,  and  wNri* 
are  acconimoiLurd  ut  any  hour  of  l!>« 
night.      The   taste  of  th-  w-i».~Tt    it 
impri'gnaied   with   «i    »  '^^[Aa, 

yields,    U|)0«    CVm^Offtl;!  .11    («««1M 

neutnl  salt,  with  a  mUuvv-itj  r-ojtlk  a»4 
Tluy  prove  higldy  serviceable   m  b«l»n«t» 
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fibints,  M  well  a&  in  nervous,  paralytic,  rh^u- 
ttadc,  and  gouty  disorders.  Tlie  Kinij's  bath  is 
•  Uijje  btlia  of  jixly-fire  feet  by  forty^  and  con- 
taijM  itJhcr  more  than  346  tons  of  water,  vthtu 
fiUed  to  iU  u«xial  hej)j;lit.  A  brass  hiuid-rail,  of 
U  ocU^anat  form,  envloscs  t)ie  centre :  under  it 
ttt  lange  rcMrroir,  into  wliicli  the  main  spring 
''••••ih  great  fon.e,  and  from  whence  liie  wuter 
ii  coDvttjr^d,  in  it5  greatest  purity,  by  means  of 
pipt^  to  lh«  pumps  above,  for  drinking,  as  well 
«  dotrituted  with  more  equable  heat  ihrough- 
'"'l  iJm!  bitli,  in  which  iJie  main  spring  has  its 
•>uitc;  iht!  tides  of  the  bath  are  surrounded 
Jgr  thudaome  colonnade  of  the  Doric  order,  to 
•Wki  the  bathers  from  tlie  inclemency  of  the 
T*Hiff.  Two  commodious  rooms  are  connected 
••»  llitt  h«lh,  fitted  up  with  pumps  and  pipes 
•»  «f«rt  the  hot  water  to  any  particular  part  of 
™*body.  The  Queen's  baih,  which  is  attached 
*  "*e  ivmsr's,  and  opens  into  it,  forms  a  square 
L5L-t*«iity-iSve  feet,  and  is  furnished  with  similar 
lienccs;  its  temperature  is  somewhat  lower. 
fOBs  batli  received  its  appellation  from  a 
>tctect«*l  in  its  cenixe  by  tne  earl  of  MeU 
m  the  lime  of  James  II.  which  is  now 
It  is  situate  at  the  western  extremity 
*-^ireti,  about  150  yards  from  the  two 
iM  of  a  triangular  form,  and  has  a  small 
l*«saB|MOora  attached  to  it.  Fahrenheit's 
rites  in  it  to  between  93  and  94. 


r  King's  bath 
?  Hot  bath  .  . 
C  Cross  bath  . 
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that  on  evaporation,  a  gallon  has  been 
'  contain  of  iron  A  <>'  ^  pai^  of  &  Knu°  i 
>«f  mrth  22 1  grains,  selenite  31}  grains, 
"'s  lolt  25)  g^rains,  sea  salt  51  (  grains, 
tre  mixed  with  an  ody  matter,  but  not 
than  is  common  to  sdl  waters.  From 
pp«sn  that  t}ie  Batli  waters  are  acidulous 
in  which  iron  and  earth  »tv  k*'pt 
by  means  of  aerial  acid  ;  and  that  they 
(Dated  witii  a  small  portion  of  scicnite, 
and  muriatcd  maj^csia.  They  were 
ikag  time  esteemed  sulphureous;  but  they 
are  not,  for  they  do  not  affect  the  color 
9  or  metallic  solutions,  nor  produce  any 
[sAnx  of  water  impregnated  with  sulphur. 
1  is  some  prulubility  that  azotic  gas  is  an 
I  iMgftditni  in  litem,  but  this  h:i5  not  been 
Mocrtained.  Dr.  Gibbes  hxt  lately 
ir  impregnations  ilic  Silicioits  eurtli. 
^  cuutetitjt  have  never  been  sufficiently 
"'loai  '    ir  effects,     lliey 

power!  I' I  pniiiiole  jnir- 

ij  ifoniiiiL  <jiii(.M>  .ii»u  111  large  draughts 
purgf,  but  if  taken  slowly  and  m  small 
Bttca  have  an  op[)o«ite  «-tfect.    Tlieso  wuters 
JvlapCcd   to  .'ituiiic  gout«  to  viscertl  obi^truC' 
Wpltritic   cijmpliiinlji^  dyspepsia,  and  to 
ana  rthausfaed  oonatiiuiioiis ;  their  rdiirve 
Ily  in  all  die  comnbints  for  which  thir 
lulant  power  of  the  balneum  is  em< 
To  tlic  yoiiii)t  and   plctliuric  ihty  are 
injunous;  and  ua1««  soim  evacua- 


Tlie  Hot  bath  stmds  almut  forty  yards  soulU- 
we«t  of  the  King's,  and  is  so  calle<l  from  the  su- 
perior heat  of  its  waters,  which  appru;ichcs  to  1 1 7 
of  Fahrenheit.  This  structure,  which  is  ab«)ul 
fifty-six  feet  square,  was  built  under  the  direction 
of  John  Wood.  Esq,  The  usual  time  of  bathing 
in  tlie  King's  and  Cross  baths  is  between  six  and 
ten  in  the  morning,  atter  which  time  iho  water  is 
discharged,  and  Uie  springs  affor.l  a  frtsh  supply 
of  water  for  the  neJil  d^y.  Tlie  seasons  fur 
bathing  are  the  spring  and  fiiU. 

Dr.  Hig;;ens    has  proved   tliat  a  Wmchcsta 
gallon  of  Bath  water  contains. 

oz.     Jwt.     gr. 
Calcareous  earth  comhinetl  with 

vitriolic   acid    in  tlie  form  of 

selenile 0    0  319^ 

Calcareous  earth  combined  with 

acidulous  gns  .     .     .     .     .  a    O    2?^ 

Marine  salt  of  magnesia   .     .  o    o    2-2|^ 

Sea  salt 0     1     14^ 

Iron    combined    with    acidulous 

gas 0     0      0/, 

Acidulous  gas,  besides  that  which 

is  contained  in  the  above  eartli 

and  iron      .......     12    0      0 

AtnK«pheric  air .....     .       2     o      0 

Dr.  Monro  gives  the  highest  degree  of  heat 
attributed  to  ibem  by 
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r         Of 

V      Falircnlicil's 
i.     ihermomebL't; 

tions  are  premised,  they  often  disagree  with  titc 

Salient,  occasioning  headache,  heat  in  the  bands^ 
rowsiness,  and  giddiness.' 
iThe  otlier  public  buildings  in  Bath  are  tlio 
upper  and  lower  assembly  rooms.  The  former, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  circus,  was 
finished  in  1791 ,  at  the  exjiense  of  £20,000 ;  tlia 
ball  room  is  10.^  feet  long,  forty-thre*  wide,  and 
twenty-two  high  ;  one  of  the  card  rooms  is  an 
octagon,  forty-eight  feet  in  diameter,  the  other  is 
seventy  feet  by  twenty-seven ;  thtse,  with  the 
tea  and  coflee  rooms,  library,  billiard  morn,  and 
other  appropriate  apartment^  form  the  most  su- 

ferb  suite  of  rooms  dedicate*!  to  pleasure,  in  the 
ingdom.  The  lower  assembly  room».  near  tlie 
E arables,  arc  also  very  eleg~aiilly  titti-d  up,  and 
utli  are  appropriatetl  chiefly  to  public  mi'ctin.;s, 
prometuules,  balU,  ronccrtA,  cattU,  and  uihrr 
amusements,  during  the  wintrr  and  »pnng  st-.i- 
sons.  The  pump  room  presents  unrivalhd 
utlractions  ;  it  wiis  built  in  17'" 
feet  long,  forty-six  wide,  and  : 
the  interior  is  adorned  wit})  coluiiui^  I <i  i:i<  <  nmi- 
Uiian  order,  cn>wnei]  with  a  nch  cntiibhiturc 
In  a  recess  at  the  we«t  end  i%  a  muvit  piltery, 
and  at  the  other  end  is  a  marble  »t.itiic  of  Ftoan 
NiL^ll  :  1.<  ri  i1 1  i  impany  pfttiiii'nade  and  drink 
tlio  .or  nine  till  thr^,  allfjuhsl 

by  :i  I  I  nf  irusic.     The  thi<^lrr-.  on 

the  souUt  Aideuf  lVn<  i 

1905,  luid  in  |touit  c. 
and  magniflceiH'e  of  du.ur.iUou,  u  ju,Mtuir  ut 
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»ny  provincial  theatre.  The  company  of  per- 
fornjers  have  long  been  esteemed  the  best  out  of 
th<i  metropolis. 

Uatb,  a  town  of  Berltely  county,  Virginia.  It 
ii  Situated  at  tho  foot  of  a  small  mountain,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Warm  Spring  mountain. 
Coutigiiou.s  are  sprint;.^  much  celebrated.  The 
country  round  is  agreeably  variegated  with  htlls, 
and  tlif  soil  rich  and  well  cultivated.  It  is  thirty- 
five  miles  from  Winchester,  twenty-five  from 
Martinsbur^,  and  2C9  from  Philadelphia. 

U.4TH,  a  iarjte  mountainous  county  of  Virginia, 
sixty  miles  in  length,  and  fifty  in  breadtli.  It  ia 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Augusta,  on  the  west  by 
Green-brier  county,  on  the  north  by  Pendleton, 
and  on  the  south  by"  C&tetourt.  In  this  county 
are  two  springs  remarkable  ior  tlieir  medicmal 
quality.  They  are  called  the  trarin  and  hot 
spring,  and  rise  near  the  foot  of  Jackson's  mono- 
tam,  but  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Warm-spring- Jlouniain.  The  hot  spring,  so 
called  from  its  possessing  a  greater  dcj^ree  of  heat 
than  the  warm  spring,  has  frequently  been  so  hot 
tu  to  have  boiled  an  egg.  Some  believe  its  heat 
to  be  now  diminished.  The  stream  which  issues 
from  it  is  small.  A  fountain  of  common  water, 
vrhicii  rises  near  its  margin,  gives  it  a  striking 
appearance,  The  warm  spring  rises  about  six 
miles  from  the  former,  and  issues  with  a  bold 
stream  sufficient  to  turn  a  grist  mill,  and  to  keep 
the  water  of  its  basin,  which  is  nearly  100  feet 
in  circumference,  at  the  vital  warmth,  flie  water 
is  strongest  in  the  hottest  weatlier,  which  occa- 
sions their  being  visited  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August.  Tliey  remove  rheumatisms  and 
various  other  complaints.  It  rains  here  four  or 
five  dnys  every  week. 

Bath,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  New  York, 
in  the  county  of  Steuben,  handsomely  situated  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river  Conhocton.  It  con- 
tained in  1813,  when  its  trade  and  population 
were  rapidly  increasing,  fifty  houses  and  stores, 
besides  the  country  buildings.  The  Conliocton 
is  here  seventy -five  feet  wide,  and  is  luvigable 
for  boats  to  the  TioRa.  It  is  forty-two  miles 
soutli-east  from  Wilhamsburgh,  and  200  north 
from  Phihiddphiu. 

Hath,  a  small  town  of  Hyde  county,  North 
CarciLinu;  situated  near  a  bay  which  sets  north 
from  Tult  river,  eleven  miles  eiist  by  south  of 
Washington,  and  sixty-one  south  by  west  of 
Edenton. 

Batu,  a  Tillage  in  tiie  island  of  Jamaica,  so 
named  from  :i  famotis  hot  sprinc  in  »ts  vicinity. 
The  water  is  sulphureous,  and  too  hot  to  admit 
a  li;md  being  h^.ld  in  it. 

Hath,  in  Jewish  antiquity.  Some  distinguish 
five  kinds  of  Hebrew  measures  so  called,  vir.  the 
greater  bath  containing  eighty  pounds  of  water, 
or,  according  to  Josephus,  144U  Roman  ounces; 
the  second  bath  containing  100  ounces;  the  third, 
»)6i  ounces;  the  fourth  containmg  2.7  ounces; 
and  the  fifth,  6§  ounces  of  water.  Some  have 
estimated  the  sacred  batli  at  h;df  as  much  agam 
AS  the  common  bath ;  but  there  is  no  suHlcient 
reason  for  tliis  distinction.  The  word,  in  Hebrew, 
signifies  literally  a  «laughter.    See  H»th-kol. 

Hatu,  in  meUiUurgy,  is  used  to  signify  the 
funou  of  metallic  mutter  in  certain  oixralions. 


In  refining  or  cupelling,  for  erample,  dwi 
arc  *aid  to  be  tn  b.ith  when  ihey  iire  mrttej 
tims,  buth  of  gold  signifies  melted  ontimnnj  wbi^ 
gold  is  purified  in  it;  and  bath  of  the  kmgBbr 
title  given  to  melted  antimony  by  aldtnit*, 
who  style  gold  die  king  c*^  metils,  beciu»  pii 
only  can  resist  the  action  of  antintony. 

Bath,  Kxinnxs  of  the,  a  military  ofdfr  d 
England,  concerning  the  origin  of  which  anljq» 
hes  difl'er.  The  most  probable  accotuituik 
the  ancient  Franks  and  inhabitants  of  Lowrr  G» 
many,  with  whom  it  is  highly  probable  the ! 
who  invaded  Enghind,  had  the  same 
introduced  it,  with  otlier  customs,  up 
settling  here.  The%e  ancient  Franks,  wbsa  I 
conferred  knighthood,  practised  bathing ; 
other  rites,  before  they  performed  their 
and  they  were  hence  denominated  Koighls  i 
Bath.  Henry  IV'.,  on  die  day  of  his 
in  the  tower  of  London,  conferred  the 
upon  the  forty-six  esquires,  who  bad  watcb 
tlie  night  before,  and  bad  bathed  thenitHm 
From  that  time  it  was  customary  with  our  L1119 
to  confer  this  dignity  preceding  their  coroattmir, 
the  coronatioiu  of  their  queens,  the  births  ai 
marriages  of  the  royal  issue,  &c. ;  several  kufili 
of  the  liath  were  made  at  the  coronation  cf  kisp 
Charles  II.  in  1G61  ;  after  which  theofdefiQt 
neglected  until  1725,  when  George  I.  revtrtdiV 
and  ordered  a  book  of  statutes  for  the  1 
ment  of  it.  By  this  tlie  number  of  ktn^nj 
fixed  to  tliirty-eight,  viz,  the  sovereign,  and 
seven  knights-comf^ianions.  The  appaitl  ofi 
knight  of  the  bath  is  a  red  fur  coat,  liad< 
edged  with  white,  girded  alxiut  with  a  wUll  | 
die,  without  any  ornament  thereon ;  the  i 
of  the  same  color  ami  lining,  made&stabo«l1^ 
neck  with  a  lace  of  white  silk,  having  a  {Ml 
gloves  tyed  therein,  with  tassels  of  silk  vd  1 
at  the  end ;  which  nuuitles  are  adorned 
left  shoulders  with  the  ensign  of  the  ' 
three  imperial  crowns,  or,  surrounded^ 
ancient  motto  of  tliis  knighthood,  Tria ; 
uno,  wrou;;ht  upon  a  circle  gulei,  with  ai 
or  rays  issuing  from  the  centre,  and  oodtrttl 
lace  of  white  silk  heretofore  worn  by  the  [ 
of  tlie  bath.  They  have  red  breeches  lad 
ings,  and  have  white  hats,  with  a  pbuoe  of  < 
featliers  in  them.  The  king  allowed  Ute 
of  king  Henry  VII.  to  l>e  tiiechapd  of  the4 
and  ordered  that  e^ch  knight's  bamer, 
plates  of  his  arms  and  styles,  dtooldb*]^ 
over  their  several  sulU,  in  like  manntti 
knights  of  tlie  garter's  in  St 
the  castle.ofWind.sor;  and  !>< 

i>orters  to  their  .innit.     I'hr  <! 
or  the  time  being  is  dean  of  1 
oQicers   are,  l>ath  king  at  uaa^  a 
registrar,  secretary,  gentlemta  ushsr,  atid  1 
ger.     These  several  otficrrs  hii\«  th4rir 
duties  a»»ignp<l  them  W  thir  siatuti's. 
of  genealogist  u  .1  '  of  r«rrMd,| 

llie  pedigrees oi  i\\  nWt  ami  1 

esquires,  which  iii«    u.n...... , 

from    1399,  the  period  ut  v. 

originally  ui><uiut(Hl,  ui  ihr  yi.  .....c. 

An  esquire  of  the  order  is  allowed  te  I 
fish  in  the  king's  royalty,  and  is  eteaapH  1 
from  serving  the  oltk«  of  high  ahcnf^  1 
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vfhUt  o!!5c«.    To  prevent  any  abu<i«s  in  the 

■  pnvile-jM  and    exemption*,   the 

Hculion  was  in^rted  in  t}ie  gazette  in 

.\\y  to  the  installation  of  tweoly-two 

■iiJed  by  tiietr  est^uires,  sixty-six  in 

U  i»  hereby  notified,  tlut  no  exempliiicate 
issued  to  any  esquire,  from    his   royal 
ilip  dtikc  of  York,   after   the    ensuing 
ion,  until  it  sliall  be  certitit-d  to  h\6  royal 
I,  by  the  gene;ilogt»i,  thai  the  pedigree 
Itmt  .riii.iiir  nf  Oifi  scvcral  knitthts  and  their 
ti.  ^   have   been   entered    in   tlie 

^  of  the  order,  in  olicdit-nce  to 
l*u(l  vtaiiitcs.  Given  at  the  Ilor^  Guards, 
jUUi  day  of  May  I Qo3 ;  Fxcderick,  actina:  as 
Iter  of  the  Mid  most  honomble  miliury 
'lSi»  bath* 

irdly  add,  that, both  in  the  number 
i  the  brilliancy  of  its  appearance, 
orucr  nj:imtamed    iu  full    splendor  at  the 
■»B  of  the  fourth  soTer;eign  of  the  House 
kwifk. 

'Ilini  MtTAl.  is  a  preparation  of  copper  witli 
I  which  gives  n  more  beautiful  color  tluiii  the 
ttaMl  in  the  preparation  of  the  common 
Sff  T'RiNcr/i>  MtrAr. 

ancient  arrhitecture,  building  of 

uptions  erected  fur  the  puqiose  of 

Baths  made  a  part  of  the  ancient  gyra- 

jugh  they  were  frequented  more  for  the 

itf  pleasure  than  health.     Tlie  most  magni- 

]MlODg  the  Ilninuii!;,  were  Uiose  of  Titus, 

.Kindiu^,  .tnd  Dioclesian,  of  which  there 

)Mne  ruin<i  »till  r»'miiiniii)^.     It  is  said  tliat  at 

there  were  R5G  public  baths.     Fabricius 

thut  iIh!  exc(?ssire  luxury  of  the  Romans 

io  nothing  more  visibly  than  in  their 

Se&e«a  complains,  that  the  baths  of  pie- 

rttv  filled  from  silver  pumps;  and  that 

f  A«adin«n  tro<l  on  gems.      statins  has   plea- 

TT*  JcxTibed  one  in  his  poem  upon  the  baths 

Ktruscus,  the  steward  of  the  em- 

us. 

i  plchfium  ;  nusqawn  Temeam»  vid»b4t 

arKMito  fplix  pruix'llitur  trnda. 
(■•  cadit,  Ubri*i|ur  niuuiiibiu  itutat, 
)  aurMa  tuu,  et  cbirc  rcciuat. 

*U3  telb  us  of  one  Seieius  Otvtus,  a 

who    had    prndent    liaths    hau|;ing 

Actnrditig  to  Dion,   Ma-cenas  vras 

[who  made  a  bath  nt   Home;  yet  lher« 

of  public  baths  frrior  t<i  this ;  hut 

1  Lold  water,  small,  and  jioorly  ilcco- 

■A^ripp,  in  his  R-dilate,  built  a  number 

Mf  where  the  citizens  might  be  arcummo- 

lltitlier  with   hot  or   cold    water,  uratis. 

(example,  Nero,  \  e«pasinn,  Titu^,  LX>mi- 

Vni4,  (lordian,  Aureliun,  Maximian.  Dio- 

{•tid  mo»t  of  tite  ornpcrors  who  Dtudiod  to 

AiTenions  of  the  |)eonle,  rrerird  baths 

Um  richest  marble,  and  wrottght  accord- 

p  rakii  4if  the  most  delicate  architecture. 

\htA  huhi  at  home,  and  frequentiy  very 

lent  one«,  especially  afttr   the  lime  that 

of  pill.i;.:ing  provinces  had  begun; 

ly  uted  tliem  on  extraortlinary  occa- 

llie  great  meo,  and  even  emperorv  them- 


selves, someljjjes  bathed  in  public  with  tlic  rest 
of  the  people.  Alexander  Severus  was  the  first 
w!io  allowed  the  public  baths  to  be  opened  in 
the  night  during  the  heats  of  summer. 

Dioclesian  u  said  to  have  erected  baths  which 
would  accommodate  1800  bathers.  According 
to  Alberti,  in  the  eighth  book  of  liis  architec- 
ture, the  extent  of  an  ancient  Roman  bathing 
csublisiitncnt  was  at  Iea5t  lOO/KK)  ««|uare 
feet.  Now,  if  we  consider  the  great  *xlent  of 
their  ruins,  the  numtjer  of  their  apartments,  courts, 
and  halls,  which  were  enclosefl  and  served  for 
recreation  and  exercise,  Albenl  does  not  err  on 
the  side  of  exi^ssi.  They  were  generally  of  a 
square  or  ohlong  form,  and  surrounded  with 
walls;  this  space  had  three  enclosures,  each  of 
which  surrounded  ihd  building,  as  it  were,  one 
placed  williin  the  other.  The  first,  or  what  sur- 
rounded the  exterior,  contained  the  halls  in 
wliich  the  philosophers  gave  tbeir  instructians. 
and  those  which  were  used  by  the  .-ithlelie.  The 
second  division  coiitainwl  open  p!a<v»,  pbii(c<| 
with  trees,  for  the  exerciAeof  the  youths.  In  the 
tliird  division,  situated  in  the  niid<tle  of  tliu 
building,  wer«  the  batlis,  surrounde<l  with  \>ot- 
ticoci  and  open  courts.  Sometimes  the  i-ntifi.' 
building  was  enclosed  by  a  park,  like  th,it  of 
Alexander  Severus,  which  contrtbuu-d  greatly  to 
tlie  etnbellishmeat  of  the  whole  structure. 

They  were  careful  to  place  their  public  liatlis 
in  a  warm  situation ;  to  protect  them  from  the 
north  winds,  and  expose  them  to  the  south  or 
south-west  as  much  as  possible,  that  they  might 
receive  heat  ftxim  the  sun  during  ihe  hours  in 
which  the  batli  was  generally  used.  In  the 
baths  of  individuals,  especially  in  towns  or  cities, 
they  someliincs  madeadistincuon  between  sum- 
mer and  winter  baths.  In  the  first,  they  placed 
the  cold  bath  towards  the  north,  and  in  the  win- 
ter l>aths,  towards  tlie  south. 

The  Greek   baths  were    usually  annexed   (o 

Jalestne  or  gytunasta,  of  which  they  were  consi- 
ered  as  a  part.  These  Iviiths  consisted  of  seven 
diflet«ot  apartments,  usually  separated  from  eacti 
other,  and  intemuxed  with  other  buildings  belong* 
ing  to  tlie  other  sorts  of  exercises.  These  w«-e» 
fir»t.  llie  cold  biith,  frigida  lavatio;  secondly,  the 
ol.-eothesium,  or  room  where  tliey  were  anointed 
with  oil ;  thirdly,  Uie  ftigidaruiro,  or  cooling 
room ;  fourthly,  the  projmigeum.  or  tr^crancc  of 
tiie  hypocaiulum^  or  stove;  fifUily,  the  vaultetl 
room,  for  sweating  in,  or  vapor  bath,  callet! 
concamerata  sudatio,  or  tepiduriuni ;  sixttily,  the 
lacooicum,  or  dry  stove;  seventhly,  the  hut  l>ath» 
called  callida  Uvatiy.  The  baths  separate  frtim 
the  paJestrv  appear  to  have  been  usually  double, 
one  for  men,  the  other  for  women;  but  »o  near, 
that  the  nme  Aamace  halted  both.  The  middle 
part  was  posjencd  by  a  large  baiiin  that  rvccivetl 
water  by  several  pipcs^  and  wa»  turrouudeJ  by  a 
balustrade,  behind  which  there  w*i  mi  AtfA  for 
the  reci'piion  of  thme  who  waiu^l  lo  u»r  the 
bath.  They  were  vauluxl  ov*»r,  and  only  received 
light  from  the  top.  In  the  Ro(ii.m  baths.  th« 
first  part  that  apMarHi,  waa  a  large  basin,  called 
KoXi)ftfitl9pa  in  Greek,  and  nutatio  or  pi^nna  m 
fjiilin.  In  the  middle  wa«  the  hypornuktum, 
which  lijid  a  row  of  four  npartnimts  on  each 
side^  called  balncaria ;  ilxse  were  the  stuvr,  tii« 
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lialli,  colli  balli,  and  tepidarium.  Tlie  two  stoves, 
callcft  laconicuin  and  ifpidariunr,  were  circular 
and  joined  together.  Their  floor  was  hollow  and 
suspended,  in  order  lo  receive  tlie  heat  of  a  large 
furnace,  which  was  communicated  lo  the  stoves 
through  the  vacuities  of  ilteir  floor.  Tliis  fur- 
nace also  heated  unotlier  room  called  rasarium, 
iu  which  were  three  large  brazen  ve&scls  called 
roillaria,  respecUvely  containing  hot,  warm,  and 
cold  water;  which  were  so  disposed,  that  ll>e 
water  might  be   made  to  pass  Ly  syphons  and 

E'pes  out  of  one  or  other  of  tliera   into  tlie 
.ih,  in  order  to  adjust  its  temperature.    The 
description  is  given  by  \'itruvius. 

The  baths  or  thermic  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as 
the  gymnasia  of  the  Greeks,  were  sumptuously 
decorated  with  bassi  rilievi,  statues  and  paint- 
ings; the  basins  were  of  marble,  the  pavements 
of  mosaic,  and  the  cupolas  splendidly  deco- 
rated. Tiie  remains  of  those  at  Rome  prove, 
more  than  any  otlier  of  their  architectural  ruins, 
the  love  of  magnificence  and  luxury  which  cha- 
ractpriscd  the  ancient  Romans;  and  as  the  public 
baths  were  intended  to  collect  together  a  great 
number  of  people,  they  were  divided  into  so 
many  various  apartments,  wliich  afforded  their 
architects  an  ample  field  for  the  display  of  taste 
and  splendor  of  ornament.  Agrippa  ornamented 
the  apartments  of  his  hatli  with  encaustic  paints 
in^,  and  covered  the  walls  of  the  caldarium  with 
slabs  of  marble,  in  which  were  inserted  small 

C'ntings.  In  the  earlier  period  of  the  Roman 
tory,  before  the  arts  and  luxuries  of  Greece 
were  mucu  known  to,  or  practised  hy ,  the  Romans, 
their  batlis  were  small  and  simple,  only  calcu- 
latx.'d  tor  the  mere  act  of  bathmg,  like  that  of 


Scipio  Africanuc,  described  by  Seneca.    Vi\ 
the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Tini'  < " 
Dioclesian,  and  Antoninu;!,  ui  | 

examples  of  these  kinds  of  ! 
cieully    contiined    tlie    fincsi 
broutrht  from  Greece.     The   ).■■•■»■: 
in  the  bathi  of  Tiius,  and  the  Vameac  lir 
in  those  of  Caracalla. 

In  Italy  and  the  cast,  baths  on  a  ^ 
still  const-uUly  seen.     Di'doii,  in  !. 
cribes  the  hot  vapor  baths  of  ilw 
which  he  pas.sed ;  and  in  St.  1' 
rence,  and  in  several  EurojKriti  ca^iii 
are  coming  much  into  use. 

BATHE  (lleniy  l)e),  a  learned  km. 
justiciary  of  the  thirteenth  century,  bom 
Hous(?,  m  Devonshire,  the  fai-  '•  ■     ' 
he  was  appointed  justice  of  t 
and  within  the  succeeding  Itvl 
rant  justice  for  eight  difTerent  coui 
he  lost  the  royal  favor,  and  Ivpinj: 
cepting bribes,  perverting  ju^' 
all,  of  leditiously  alienating  i 
majesty's  subjects,  Henry  III.  Ixtri 
against  him,  that  De  Bathe,  eith^i  '. 
cencc,  or  popularity,  lieing  acquittt-doi  tiu-tuaiy 
laid  to  his  charge,  Henry  is  sai<l  to  havedtdaid 
from   the   throne,    that   whosoever  should  iifl 
Henry  De  Bathe,  should  have  a  royal  psfdottfci 
him  and  his  heirs ! — Not  lor,:  -^•■'  '^•'^■"tta.bj 
the  mediation  of  friends,   ui  nrt!  «/ 

2000  marks  to  the  kin<:,  hir  wu.        . 
and  all  his  fiirnier  oOices,  along  ^ntti 
lice  of  die  king's  btaich,  which  he  eaj 
his  death  in  12i>l. 
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BATHE',    -^     Ang.-Sax.  bathian,  Dut.  and 
Uatii',  ^  Ger.  baden,  Swed.  bada.  To  wet, 

Uatu'ing.  3  to  immerse  in  water  or  other 
liquid.  A  bath,  the  receptacle  of  the  fluid,  in 
which  subjects  are  covered  or  immersed,  is  either 
hot  or  cold,  cither  of  art  or  nature.  It  is  also  a 
technical  term  in  chemistry. 

The  «le«r  of  biaucif  yet  taw  1  diprt, 
lli»  beite*b]oo(l  hath  balhed  ail  hii  liere. 

Chmctr.  The  Kmghtt*  Tale. 

Hrirnne  hire  right  in  a  hath  «-it2i  Oun«<  redo, 
Attd  JU  hf  bmlc  right  so  wns  don  the  dcdp, 
For  ill  a  baihe  they  gonne  hire  fact  ftbcllifn. 
And  uighi  and  day  gret  firo  they  under  biiitcn. 

Id.  Stcond  SimntM  TaU. 

And  whilst  hr  tlrpt  f  ho  over  him  would  iprt'd 
Her  manile.  cotour'il  like  ihu  •uny  »kjt», 
And  her  »ofl  iirm-  lay  uniivmfath  his  hed. 
And  with  aatliri»ijill  kiMc»  hatha  his  eyei.       Sftentcr. 

H»cp|>i  tlivy  meant  to  Ifat/te  to  recking  wounds, 

1  cannot  tvll.  S/uJupeare.  Macbel/i. 

Sleep, 
The  birth  of  each  da^'»  life,  aora  labour's  bath, 
Balui  of  hurt  ruindt.  Id, 

Thi-rcupon.  bolilt^.  this  hitiiiour  of  lurlaurhidy  i« 
cnlU'd  lMlii«*um  diaboti,  tho  dt'vd'i  bath;  llic  dvvkl 
•I'yiag  his  opponuuiiiir  of  kttUi  buiuourt,  ilrivca  Ibciu 


ntanj  tiiii«»  to  despair,  fury,  isg«,  ftc  ■iifjiif  I 
self  among  tlieae  bumoun. 

BurUm'f  Amatamg  »/  Xcfad 
But  lo !  the  day  ia  poded  with  my  laa^ 
And  ipoTting  batkm  with  that  t$a  aeaas  w 
Vfftektf.  fwftn 
Others  on  silver  lakn  and  rivi>ni  4«ift'd 
Tlieir  downy  breast ;  the  swan,  with  aKch«4  i 
Between  hvr  while  wtngv  maotiiDg  pvpsdl},  **** 
Ht-r  stale  wiili  oary  fcri.  JW» 

Man  could  iu  timtual  Mood  tbr  uilMin  4s<^i 
And  Juve  himself  ^ve  way  (o  <Nvthte*<  vnit. 

i4hc  rrar'd  her  urni,  and  with  b«r  ■WfOVMO^ 
TheyawniDg;  rlilTfrt>w  it«  rHtpartril  hatgfc*^ 
Adowu  the  mouut  ihn  ^14"!  ^  ran. 

And  cbfcrM  tlie  valtiii  -  -  •>'&]*  I 

Bttth'd,  mighty  kiag^,  thy  t<'nLi''T  iiiiiria. 

Prior.  Fim  Hymm./C*^ 

Quc<!ti  lilies:  and  ye  paiat^  pop«|j>. 
Who  dwell  iu  l}rld«.  niirf  lead  amlv»i 
In  mom  and  ev'uini^  dow,  jvw  bvaw  > 
And  drink  the  »uii.  li 

Cunsiaaiine  survivfid  thai  aoUimi  fesUtal  i 
monibjt ;  and.  ai  thn  tnattir*  a|t«  «i  Mtli  4Mr.< 
sburl    illnt-n.   hn   nndtrd   his   MMMtraMs  h^ 
palace   of  Aquyrion.  in   ihf   uibmda  «f    Kli 
whither  ho  hid  n-t  UiMftt  ul  tha  Hl*^ 

Willi  the  Ikupo  uf  ri  '  '  «lMUil*d  l 

tlie  use  of  the  warui  i-iiti. 
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Batsikc,  (or  medicinid  or  salutary  purposes, 
^Mumls  consideration  under  several  distinct 
httia ;  m  the  fimt  plac««,  as  tlie  temperature  of 
tbfl  bdtli  io»y  be  concerned :  tlms  we  hare  cold, 
hot,  and  tepid  or  temperate  baths.  Secondly, 
■•  the  mode  may  vary  in  the  application  of  the 
■Mdit   employed;    for    immersing    the    body. 

Cog  water  orer  the  whole,  or  part  of  its  sur- 
Ihe  use  of  spon^  or  cloths  to  the  naked 
body,  unmersing  llie  body  in  or  exposing  it  to 
«lpor,  kbd  lettioi;  water  fall  from  a  greater  or 
Iw  beight  upon  the  hoa<l  and  shoulders,  are,  in 
fcet,  all  rarielies  of  balhmi^.  We  have,  tliirdly, 
4ly>to  consider  the  qtu-^tion  of  tpecific  qualities 
»  1"  !  ;  some  substances,  as 

•i  ■  Iteing  used  for  the  im- 

ptfr^iMiiiin  VI  v.iuif  v.iiich  are  supposed  lo 
openue  wiili  positire  powers  of  a  medicinal 
radi  And,  lastly,  it  may  be  remarke<l,  that  the 
MMal  ttielf  varies  beyond  the  circumstance  of 
tWHpwtare  or  pecuUar  quality ;  for  besides 
*M(r  and  vapor,  air  and  earth  have  been 
Wat{tit  into  requisition  us  subservient  to  the 
pvpoiM  for  which  the  practice  of  bathing  was 
mitutcd. 

Tbtterm  Cold  Batu  is  generally  made  to  in- 
•il»  the  whole  range  of  temperature,  from  a 
■■1b  ibove  thirty-two  to  eighty  degrees  of  Fah- 
•"Aot's  thermometer-,    by   sudden    immersion 

•  •Her,  of  this  low  temperature,  the  whole 
^**  becomes  contracled,  the  bulbs  of  the 
■»Wi  IS  a  modem  author  states,  are  made  con- 
'^Wos,  and  the  skin,  resembling  that  of  a 
•*'j  lucked  goose,  has  been  styled  cutis  anse^ 
"■»•   The  debility  and  tremor  are  considerable, 

*  itflM  of  weight  lA  fell  in  the  head,  the  respi- 
*«»  b ipiick  and  luboriou"*.  These  appearances 
•*  bllowvd  by  a  very  different  series.  A  glow 
**  rrtuntM  lo  the  lur&ce,  the  weight  in  tlie 
^^^  IS  almost  instantaneously  relieved,  and 
**^  fuoctiun  appears  to  be  carried  on  with 
*"tr«i»ed  activity.  If  a  person  stays  for  a  longer 
l*'»J  in  the  bath,  the  glow  will  be  slighter 
*'*'  wiU  loon  disappear,  while  every  previous 
*J*Woin  of  debdity  will  return  and  continue. 

Uttin  immersion  be  repeated  at  due  mtervals, 
**^tfce  lUy  in  the  bath  be  not  improperly  con- 
^••al,  the  eeneral  health  and  spirits  are  i^reatly 
■*piw*J,  ine  different  necessary  evacuations 
P*>pfrly  earned  on  and  supf)ortcd,  and  tlie 
^^  tod   mind  appear  to  act  with  increased 

Tht  cxptanatioa  of  these  phenomena,  says  the 

>ll»or  fruro  whom  we  extract,  is  not  diihcult : 

cold,  by  its  sedative  powers,  represses  the 

'  lion  tn  the  extreme  vessels,  and  the  fluids 

iulatcd  in  the  larger  arteries  and  veins  : 

go<i  CO  to  state,  that  re-action  is  set  up 

die  subsequent  glow ;  this  alter-plow, 

— 1  :.- I  „  I    ,1,,.  -  —  "-ndiate  impression 

uore  complicated 

,.,  i  ^.,.-  1. imagine  who  readily 

jn  of  the  circumstances  as 

1  mechanical  action  and  re- 

Ine  ruid    pluHj^e  sei-ms   to  afl'ect  not 

1y  liy  directing  die  litoo<l  inwardly  u|>ou  tlie 

Uood-rcssels  and  viscera,  but  there  may 

coiMtniiging  agency  prodiic^'d  through  the 

siicz  of  caplUvy  vesscb ;  and  the  con- 


sequent diminution  of  (lie  capacity  of  theiA 
vessels,  or  of  tlicir  dLametor,  must,  as  is  wcit 
remarked  by  another  writer  on  the  subject,  ne- 
cessarily increase  that  part  of  the  resistance  to 
the  blood's  motion  which  is  derived  from  its 
friction  against  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  and  inunl 
therefore  tend  materially  to  lessen  its  velocity. 
He  might  have  added,  tliat,  upon  this  principle, 
the  generation  of  cold,  or  rather  the  subduction 
of  the  sensation  of  heat  is  probably  in  a  greater 
measure  than  would  be  the  consequence  of  the 
mere  cold  immersion,  had  not  this  mode  of  ap- 
plying cold  some  constringing  as  well  as  mere 
sedative  power ;  this  term  sedative,  we  may  here 
incidentally  remark,  has  been  employed  by  phy- 
^iolo)dcal  and  pathological  writers  with  too  much 
laxity  of  signincalioo. 

In  considering  the  phenomena  directly  and 
indirectly  produced  by  cold  bathing,  reference 
ought  likewise  to  be  had  to  the  sensations ;  for 
it  will  be  found  that  both  the  first  and  sul)sequent 
effects  are  very  materially  regulated,  both  as  to 
their  degree  and  duration,  by  the  condition  of 
the  percipient  power.  That  sensation  has  a 
great  deal  to  do,  both  with  the  principle  of  its 
operation  and  the  salutary  or  injurious  effects  of 
cold  bathing,  has  been  jliown  with  a  great  deal 
of  ingenuity  by  die  late  Dr.  Currie,  in  his  ex- 
perimenu  on  cold  water  as  a  febrifuge  power; 
and  that  the  glow  which  succeeds  to  tlie  first 
sensation  of  cold,  may  be  ascribed  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  increased  sensibility  of  tlie  nerves 
after  a  partial  torpor,  cannot  be  denied.  At  the 
same  time  it  mtist  be  admitted,  tliat  there  ic  not 
only  a  relative  but  an  actual  increase  of  heat  on 
the  surface  of  the  body,  during  the  re-action 
following  the  temporary  torpor ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, we  are  told,  the  causes  concerned  in  tlie 
production  of  auimal  heat  are  called  up  into  a 
more  vigorous  exertion  in  a  strong  constitution, 
whenever  they  are  required  for  the  purposes  of 
life;  so  Uiat  they  at  hrst  supply  the  superficial 
parts  of  the  body,  duiing  the  immersion,  wiUi 
as  much  heat  as  is  necessary  to  overcome  the 
painfiil  sensation  of  cold;  and  afterwards,  by  a 
continuation  of  the  same  action,  occuion  an 
actual  elevation  of  temperature  above  tlie  natural 
standard. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  diat  re-action,  as  it 
is  called,  or  heal  following  exposure  to  cold 
water,  sometimes  occurs,  even  wl>en  there  has 
been  no  prior  depression  of  teropcnture.  Dr- 
Currje  found  tliat  during  the  allusion  of  a  bucket 
of  cold  saltwater  on  die  heads  and  whole  bf.Mlios 
of  two  healthy  persons,  no  depression  of  tem- 
perature was  observable ;  but,  in  a  minute  or 
two  afterwards,  although  they  remained  widvout 
motion,  the  mercury  rose  two  degrees ;  and  in  a 
third  person,  of  feebler  constitution,  alth<i\igh  the 
temperature  remained  equally  uiich.iiigt^d  duntig 
the  alTuston,  it  sunk  in  a  minute  after,  half  a 
degree.  These  ctlects  seem  to  be  almost  entirely 
independent  of  any  change  in  the  state  of  ih.r 
circulation,  which  must  be  ratliL-r  rx-tarded  than 
acceleraU'd,  while  Uie  generation  of  heat  is 
inerr-ascd.  It  is  Uue  that  the  heart  might  be 
called  into  more  powerful  action  at  tho  same 
tune  that  the  pulsation  <if  the  wnu  became 
feeble,  from  Uic    permanent  contraction  of  tliu 
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radial  artery ;  but  the  action  of  the  heart  would 
still  be  exhibited  by  tlie  carotids,  utidispuised  by 
this  modification ;  and  the  carotids  have  not 
been  observed  to  beat  more  strongly  in  the  cold 
bath  than  at  other  limes,  althougli  Dr.  Currie 
has  remarked,  that  when  llie  pulse  could  hardly 
be  felt  at  the  wrist,  the  heart  pulsated  with  great 
steadiness  and  due  force. 

Much,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  wanting  in  the 
way  of  phystolojncal  experiment  before  we  can 
mtisfactordy  explain  the  laws  of  temperature  of 
the  human  body,  or  the  vascular  changes  that  are 
concomitant  with,  or  perhaps  in  some  measure 
tEe  causes  of,  these  changes ;  and  indeed  it  is  not 

a  to  say  precisely  upon  what  principles  cold 
ibg,  when  it  proves  a  sanauve  or  salutary 
process,  operates  the  beneficial  purpose :  a  priori, 
we  should  scarcely  have  supposed  that  a  tempo- 
rary suspension,  to  be  followed  by  excitation, 
that  excitation  itself  proving  but  transient,  would 
have  been  attended  with  much  benefit  to  the 
constitution ;  and  yet  we  do  see  that  much  and 
unequivocal  good  occasionally,  nay  frequently, 
follows  the  temperate  and  judicious  employment 
of  the  agent  now  under  consideration.  Much 
itmcbief  is  also  the  result  of  its  indiscriminate  or 
injudicious  use,  und  wc  shall  now  proceed  to 
point  out  in  what  cases  and  circumstances  cold 
bathini^  is  desirable  or  admissible  ;  where  it  is 
contra-indicated ;  and  in  what  mode  it  is  best 
administered. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  cold  bathing 
may  be  used  with  advantage  under  certain  modi- 
fications of  febrile  lieat ;  it  is,  however,  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  attend  to  certain  precau- 
tions which  its  use  demands,  when  employed  as 
a  febrifuge.  Dr.  Currie  tells  us  that  cold  bathing 
or  affiision,  in  fever,  can  only  then  he  had  re- 
coui^  to  with  safety  and  good  effect,  when  the 
heat  of  the  body  is  steadily  above  the  natural 
standard,  when  there  is  no  sense  of  chilliness, 
and  especially  when  there  is  no  general  nor  pro- 
fuse perspiration.  If  u5od  duriug  the  cold  stage 
of  fever,  even  though  the  heat  be  higher  than 
natural,  it  brings  on  interruption  of  respiration, 
a  Auttering,  weak,  and  extremely  quick  pidse, 
and  certainly  might  be  earned  so  far  as  to  ex- 
tinguish animation  entirely.  (See  Medicijce, 
article  Fever,  fitc). 

In  another  affection,  very  opposite  to  fever, 
vi2.  tetanus,  cold  batliin^;  has  been  used  with 
decidedly  beneficial  eHect ;  and,  in  this  cow,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  principle  of  ii>i  opera- 
tion must  be  diffrrent;  the  shock  given  to  the 
sensations,  and  the  whole  order  of  organic  move- 
ments, being  temporarily  clianged,  having  more 
seemingly  to  dowuh  its  healing  influence  than 
any  circumstances  abstractedly  connected  with 
change  of  temperature.  The  observation  is  as 
old  as  Hippocrates,  that  the  remedy  under  re- 
mark is  best  adapted  to  these  convulsive  dis- 
orders when  they  are  the  result  rather  of  general 
mobility  of  a  morbid  kind,  ihuu  connected  with 
local  affection ;  avtu  iXnoc  >!<  the  expression  of 
the  Coan  sa^re,  and  we  allude  to  it  partly  because 
it  is  confirmatory  of  what  we  are  immediately  to 
advance  on  the  objectionable  circumstances  to 
cold  bailnng  in  otlier  complaints  and  tendencies. 

Bu*  it  will  not  be  rrquiiiie  or  proiM'r  in  this 


article  (which  is  mtended  rather  (ot  popular  iImb 
for  professional  direction),  to  go  through  At 
various  disorders  in  nosological  order,  fat  wlmi 
the  practice  of  cold  bathing  has  bees  ioaiiAHld; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  has  generally  been  «cA 
and  recommended  in  those  coaditioos  of  ftbou 
debUity  which  are  under  the  grade  of  viia) 
dbease,  and  in  which  tliose  mediciual  .> 
are  demanded  which  pass  mider  llie  > 
tonic.  Such  states  are  marked  by  irreguiotitb] 
in  the  displays  of  nerrous  power,  br  treflK)«,lj 
more  than  natural  sensibility  to  cold,  by  the  eojf 
excitation  of  profuse  discharges  from  tli«  i^in. 
by  head-aches,  listlessness,  and  febricuU,  witii 
lowness  of  spirits,  irregular  appetiie,  dcftcvai 
digestion,  and  torpid  bowels.  lodiriduatt,  n 
this  condition  of  the  nervous  and  muaoiltt 
powers,  may  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  iMij 
employment  of  cold  water  to  the  surface,  n  tte 
manner  immediately  to  Ijc  pointed  ouL 

But  it  may  be  right  first  to  dismiss  the  aatk 
agitated  and  very  interesting  questioa  "  T*"^ 
the  propriety  of  bathing  or  waging  claMtii; 
and  this,  perhaps,  will  be  best  done  by  extr«c:ti^( 
from  a  modern  writer  oo  consumption.  '  Imnxi- 
sion  in  cold  water,'  says  Dr.  Reid,  '  duru«(  ibt 

penod  of  infancy,  has  been  very  gen -'i' 

mended,  and  too  frequendy  had  i 

an  indiscriminate  manner,  to  prestr--  - 

insure  hardiness.  The  autlior  has  rent.ir%«i 
several  instances  where  sensible  and  sonxsiaa 
serious  injury  has  arisen  from  neglectu^  10  dt- 
serve  the  precautions  necessary  to  rc^oiiAc  tk* 
employment  of  this  important  agent  to  v«y  cui} 
years.  In  infancy,  danger  to  tJie  Iupo  '"^ 
cold  bathing  has  been  stated  to  exut  in  «  *<r; 
inferior  degree  ;  and  by  tlie  practice  of  titpf«H 
infants  in  cold  water,  ^  '   l:tj  to  the  i^ 

Jurious  impression  of  c  <;e«dil^  J«» 

has  been  thought  to  be  >u.uciijjiy  tfimmirtwil 
This  principle,  in  the  abstract,  is  iiiuloito% 
correct ;  and,  with  the  exceptiiMi  and  pncMlini 
now  to  be  mentioned,  may  be  pursacd  wiApii^ 
priely  and  advantage.  Two  innmls  nuiy  fe«  a^ 
posed  of  one  family,  with  r«v«rM  conttitaliMK 
in  the  one,  a  general  torpor,  debiVttv,  and  pai 
susceptibility  to  the  impression  of  cold  shall  p»- 
vail ;  in  the  other,  comparative  vigor,  artx*i^, 
and  warmth.  To  pursue,  without  dii»criRuca&ai> 
the  same  course  witli  respect  to  iauDecnoa  ■ 
water  with  each  of  tliese  children,  wooU  I* 
obviously  improper.  That  degree  of  cold  «VA 
would  refresh  aad  invigorate  th«  00*,  wi^ 
confirm  debility,  and  uugrocol  locpof,  la  da 
other.  A  bath  which  is  not  oobi  Va  iht  iM»- 
tious  roust,  in  the  first  instance,  at  leatc,  W  »• 
sorted  to  for  tlie  weaker  iiif.int  :  an.!  ui  t.r.d« 
case  should  immersion  1  <l 

when  the  external  lemjn  i- 

feriur  in  di>gTe«  to  its  gcncsal  stiindani,  vte 
af\er  immersion  ib^  body  appears  to  he  ddiil 
or  when  returaing  heal  is  attended  with  ii/b» 
languor,  insi^iadof  the  gratefn)  and  («nial  m 
characteristic  of  the  api>  '^uun  ol 

ing  powers.     If  the  y  vaaottm 

guided  by  a  cautions  obscrvuticr;  ol  these 
lars.  It  may  be  pursued  with  safety,  aad 
attended  with  success;  bat  a  total 
battling  wore  grcady  prefinabU  «o  tt^ 


[tiny  further  remark,   that,  both  in  tlie 

f  infimcy  and  youtli.  cold  bathin;?  must 

loiinly,  and  only  under  professional  per- 

,  employed,  whon  the  const ttution  is  do- 

of  a  Mrofulous  cast ;  and  more  especially 

Tith  that  general  condition  of  the  organi- 

!i    the   terra    scrofula  would  be 

:;cics  manifest  tbemselrcs  of  local 

:al  •disorder.     Under  the  somewhat  me- 

I  notion  of  hardening  the  frame,  as  some 

le  bodies  are  hardened  by  being  plunged 

I  media,  cold  bathing  has  been  employed, 

•erered  in,  to  a  deleterious  extent ;   and 

he  circumstances  of  consumptive  disposi- 

Terging  towards  any  internal  or  visceral 

\  tlie  »hock,  and  irregular  impulses,  and 

rushes,   if  we  may  so  cay,  which  the 

t  plun<2;cs  into  cold  water  imply,  instead 

liojr,  irritate  the  feeble  frame,  and 

iistitutional  bias  towards  structural 

liable  disorder.     Dr.  Beddoes  pre- 

iportAnt  and  instructive  example  of 

Rie  and  practice,  on  the  authority  of 

.Pulten«y.     'T.  C.  was  rickety  in  hit 

'  Tery  weakly  for  several  years  after. 

iter  of  1759  he  had  pleuretic  symp- 

rumalic  fever  left  him  next  summer 

chronic  rheumatism  ;  he  wa.«  ad- 

•  into  the  cold  bath  ;  he  did  ho  ;  but  on 

•gain  felt  such  an  increased  load, 

•niiiely,  about  the  precordia,  thai 

he  should  hardly  re^-over  the  shock  it 

Mevfrlhelesi  he  ventured  in  ai^^uin  a 

it'i.nvards,  but  experieticed  Uie  for- 

m  All  Bj^^rravated  degree,  and 

ilated  the  disorder  that  terminated 

iicrnyi  mistakes  have  occasionally 
of  cold  balhinp,  from  too 
_■  it  a  tonic  or  strengthctiin^ 
>\  ^y^^  connected  iuelf  with 
HI  '  I'lOM  of  immeninn.  It 
'  d  that  to  be  fittrtl 
be  cooled  down 
lUif  i.iiijn  i.iuiM-  >>i  iii.i  bath,  than  after 
■scrcisc  it  IS  ni:ide  ;  and  tlinl  if  a  person 
Vti«<l  to  thi'  stile  (>r  the  wnter  into  which 
MOt  to  plunge,  he  ou^ht  to  rest  until  p»rt 
rtjfieuil  neat  he  liai  produced  from  exercise, 
Ipttcd  m  the  «um>undmg  air.  This  is  un 
MM  motion,  which  Dr.  Corrie  was  the  fust 
)  refute  and  rectify  ;  it  is  sin^ilar  how 
Id  bive  arixi'n,  sinre  vur  own  fedititp,  as 
observatinn  on  the  insimct  of  aiiimaU, 
Ect  to  a  diHcifiit  ronclution  and  prac- 
iiie  doclntif,  too,  wj<i  lAu^hi  by 
ihtn  wp  ,ife  faiiipifd  or  diicd 
(says  Ciali.'n,  as  quoted  liy  Dr. 
kreslore^  us  lo  comfort,  find  drttruU 
A  strong  young  man  in  the 
ionge  into  cold  wa(i-r  ;it  once, 
Ue  much  refteshe*!  by  it  Ant- 
^tbetnikelves  when  thryare  hot,  by 
I,  as  they  rat  whrn  thry  arc  hun- 
warnith  wli^^n  they  are  cithl,  In 
bad  suJliaeAt  power*  of  diKnini- 


nation,  we  might  probaWy  sometimes  deriTt 
material  advantage  from  the  use  of  the  cold  bath, 
without  ]>remi5ing  the  hot;  and  some  persons 
haw  been  actually  benefited  by  this  remc<ly. 
But  without  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  dis- 
eases than  «e  possess,  we  cannot  generally  ven- 
ture on  the  practicp  ;  ami  least  of  all  in  hectic 
fevers,  where  there  is  not  strength  enough  to  l>esu' 
the  shock.  A  stout  young  man  having  a  fevef 
in  warm  weather,  without  visceral  inflammation, 
^ould,  bring  on  a  salutary  prespiration  by  bath- 
ing in  cold  water ;  and  if  he  were  in  the  habit 
of  cold  bathing,  he  might  have  recourse  to  it  with 
more  confidence;  but  for  hectic,  it  is  unsafie, 
especially  where  there  is  much  emaciation ;  thus 
in  a  hot  and  dry  summer,  those  who  have  travelled 
far,  and  are  become  thin  and  weak,  have  no  need 
of  being  cooled,  nor  would  it  be  safe  for  them 
to  use  the  cold  l>ath,  without  first  goin;;:  into  the 
warm.  For  we  seem  to  be  hardened  by  the  cold 
batli,  like  iron  when  heated  first ;  iuid  if  we 
previously  warm  ourselves  by  exercise,  tlie  effect 
IS  the  same.' 

We  have  extracted  these  observations  of  Gaiety 
because  their  practical  inference  is  precisely  the 
same,  as  tlutt  to  which  the  good  sense  and  phi- 
losophic acumen  of  Dr.  Currie  have  brought  us; 
and  because  they  are  firongly  contrasted  with  the 
vulurar  conceit,  which,  almost  universally,  and 
still  too  generally,  prevails.  It  is  well  observed 
by  the  writer  from  whom  we  now  borrow  (see 
supplement  lo  the  Encyclopedia  Uritannica),  that 
Dr.  Currie's  relation,  ol^  an  adventure  of  his 
own,  might  almost  be  supposed  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  commentary  on  these  remarks  of 
('•alen,  *  On  the  first  of  Septeral)€r,  1778,  two 
students  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  set  out  on 
f«^t  on  a  journey,  a  considerable  part  of  which 
lay  along  one  of  the  rivers  of  Scotland.  Tliey 
Rtarted  by  sun-rise,  and  proceeded  with  nlucrity 
in  the  cool  of  the  morning.  At  the  end  of  eight 
miles  they  breakfaste<l,  re<<ted  for  an  hour,  and 
then  resumed  their  journey.  Tlie  day  grew  warm 
as  It  advanced,  and  after  a  innrch  of  eight  miles 
more,  they  arrived  heatetl,  but  not  falig\ied,  on 
the  banks  of  tlie  river  above  mentioned,  iilioul 
eleven  lu  the  fureuooii.  Urged  by  the  fervor  of 
the  diiy,  and  tempted  by  the  beauty  of  ttie  stream, 
they  strippetl  msijuitly  and  threw  th«'mselves  into 
the  nvcr.  The  utmu»t  refreshment  followed,  and 
when  they  retired  to  a  neighbouring  inn,  this 
was  succeeded  by  a  disposition  to  sleep,  which 
was  indtdged.  In  the  afternoon  tliey  pro- 
ceeded, and  travelling  sixteen  miles  further,  at  x 
single  stretch,  arrived  at  tlie  inn  where  thfy  were 
to  sleep  a  little  after  sunset.  The  afternoon  had 
been  warm,  and  they  perspired  profusely ;  but 
the  evening  was  temperate  and  rather  ctmiI. 
lliey  had  travelled  for  some  miles  slowly,  rmd 
amved  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  stit^Vnrd  and 
weanOil  with  exercise.  The  refreshment  which 
tliey  h;id  experienced  in  llie  morning  from  bathing 
induced,  however,  one  of  them  to  repeat  the 
experiment,  and  he  wi-nt  perfectly  cool  into  the 
sitine  nvi  r,  exjM?cting  to  relax  his  limbs  in  the 
water,  and  afterwards  to  enjoy  profound  sImD. 
Tlip  ronii-qucnces  were  very  diflerenu  torn 
Twwl,  which  was  so  wfreshing  in  the  momingi 
now  felt  cxirefocly  cold,  and  lie  left  the  water 
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h.-Lslily.  No  peninl  glow  iuccee<letl.  but  a  feveiish 
chill  remained  for  some  lime,  witli  a  smull  fre- 
queut  pulse,  ami  Hying  pains  over  Uie  body. 
Warm  liquids,  and  frictions  at  length  brought  on 
considerublc  bout,  and  towards  nionting,  perspi- 
ration and  sleep  followed.  Next  day,  about  noon, 
lliey  proteedeu  on  fool,  but  tlie  traveller  who  had 
1)atned  was  extremely  feeble ;  and  though  they 
had  to  perform  a  journey  of  a  single  stage  only, 
as  some  part  of  it  was  difKcult  and  mountainous, 
he  was  obliged  to  take  the  assistance  of  a  carriage, 
which  overtook  them  on  the  road.  It  was  several 
days  before  he  recovered  his  usual  vigor.' 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  Russian  G:oes 
reeking  from  a  batli,  heated  dimost  to  the  highest 
pitoli  of  endunince,  and  immediately,  wiUiout 
staying  to  cool  himself,  rolls  bis  naked  body  in 
snow:  and  tlie  expt-riments  made  some  time 
since  by  Fordyce  and  Blagden  prove  tliat  a  rapid 
transition  from  high  heat  to  cold  may,  under 
some  circumstances,  be  made  with  tlie  utmost 
safety.  So  erroneous  is  the  notion  we  are  now 
combating,  that  the  body  requires  to  be  cooled 
in  order  to  render  it  fit  for  a  chilling  medium. 
Still,  tliere  arc  cerlaiil  facts  conliected  with  the 
action  of  cold  and  heat  on  tlie  living  system, 
which  prove  tliat  we  must  not  take  too  precipi- 
tately, or  in  too  unqualified  a  manner,  the  reverse 
rule  for  our  guide  tlirough  all  circiunstances.  As 
an  example,  says  a  modem  writer,  of  the  injuri- 
ous tendency  of  a  precipitate  application  of  cold 
when  the  body  is  heated,  in  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary depree,  ihe  sufferings  of  the  Macedonian 
conqueror,  trom  plunging  into  the  river  Cydnus, 
have  frw[uently  been  adduced.  Dr.  Currie, how- 
ever, has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  tlie  situation 
of  Alexander^  previously  tobatliing,  was  different 
from  that  more  cotnmooly  imagined  ;  and  tliat 
Lis  subsequent  illness,  as  related  by  his  historian, 
is  refcrrible  to  circumstances  exactly  opposite  to 
those  to  which  they  are  generally  attributed. 
From  the  length  and  difficulty  of  the  march,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  he  must  have^been  cooled 
as  well  as  debilitated,  by  excessive  perspiration 
and  fatigue ;  and  under  such  circumstances,  im- 
mersion m  the  cold  and  rapid  Cydnus  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  consequences  which  we  should 
exfiect  from  the  principles  already  laid  down. 

Other  circumstances,  however,  have  been 
arrayed  as  evidences  against  the  propriety  and 
safety  of  a  sudden  application  of  cold  subse- 
quently to  violent  heat.  Many  well  attested 
instances  are  on  record^  of  instantaneous  death, 
or  violent  disorders,  which  have  termmated 
f.itally,  following  imprudent  exposure  to  cold, 
while  the  l>ody  has  been  overheated ;  and  in 
some  of  these,  the  application  of  the  noxious 
cause  has  conf(!S.<iedly  been  made  previously  to 
the  production  of  fatigue  or  coldness.  It  is  by 
no  means  untommon  for  violetit  inflammation  of 
the  slOuuicli  or  lungs  to  be  occasioned  by  large 
draughts  uf  cold  water,  incautiously  taken  to 
abate  thirst,  consetjuent  upon  excessive  he;u; 
and  tlie  injurious  effects  of  the  exiertial  ;ippli- 
c-ation  of  cold  water,  both  to  tlie  whole  surface, 
and  luerely  to  u  part  of  tljc  Ixidy,  have  been 
circtinistantially  riplatwl.in  order  to  invalidate  or 
[piitlif'y  thu-  inft'rt'mt's  of  Dr.  Currit'. 

Thisu   apparently    cuiilradit,;lory    df^ditctions^ 


(says  Reid),  on  this  very  intereTting  wIm 
may  perhaps  be  in  some  mcrt.«iure  rccoadlfdlnf 
the  folluwinR  considfmlions  ; — 

The  sLiteofthe  body,  in  relation  to  its  wq>. 
tibility  of  being  acteil  <>ii    by   i:-<]<\   mrtViA.  W 
more  refervrnce  to  the  k 
ously  existing  heat;  oi. 

although  an  equal  quantity  of  he^t  ai,iy  Iv  ^ 
sent  in  the  system,  such  heat  may  be  ah«tneld 
with  greater  or  less  Facility  and  safety,  acconLac 
to  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  fenenlwL 
The  increai^  of  temperature  occasioned  by  wlat 
is  termed  an  infliuumatory  action  pervadiaK  it 
whole  system,  .^uch  as  is  sometimes  ohserred  ift 
riolent  inflammation  of  th<7 lungs;  that  utnikl 
with  an  extremely  debilitue*!  state  of  the  ribl 
power,  as  in  instances  of  what  has  been  trnmri 
improperly  putrid  fever;  the  beat  conscqucM 
upon  violent  exercise,  and  that  produced  W 
communication  from  without,  as  in  the  *»T'*pn 
of  hot  baths,  or  exposures  to  other  louraei  Bf 
great  heat,  while  the  body  continues  hactift; 
are  ail  essentially  different  in  their  Datura:  mi, 
although  in  each  case  tlie  quantity  may  b«  r^/ml^ 
and  the  thermometer  applied  to  .>:  '  1« 

V)ody  shall  indicate  the  ^me  \jc.iu  ,  jj 

from  such  temperature  alone  it  vtouui  uf  ii«> 
proper  to  fonn  a  judgment  of  the  iijuir— r| 
and  safety  of  the  sudden  application  of  ooid.  Is 
the  author's  recollection  a  case  occurred,  «f  fiD> 
lent  inflammation  of  the  whole  thorock  viant^ 
which  speedily  IcrminaltKl  in  death,  alimrt  ia»> 
mediately  following  a  large  draught  of  Mki 
water,  when  the  body  had  l)ceo  beUtid  btm 
unusual  exercise.  The  decenscl  was  prtvi— ly 
to  the  event  a  strong  and  !<•  ■<,  miim 

prime  and  vigor  of  life.     In  '  •'  Injmy 

appeared  to  arise,  not  from  \ 
tion  of  beatj  but  from  the  \ 
tion  of  those  aLlions  by  wlno.  iri.~  mctrjur  v* 
temperature  liad  been  genera^ted.  Had  iW  «■• 
quantity  of  water  equally  cold  becD  •oddflik 
swallowed  by  a  person  oppressed  aad  dcMttuM 
by  febrile  heat  and  insi '">"  '^■'■^  fcttJ^MMk* 
qucnces  would  not  hav.  d,  hecMK  ■ 

this  latter  case  tlie  cohi  I'l  lane  opv' 

ated  in  deducting  from  f  iOia  ^HSMIf 

of  generated  and  opprt-  .,  aod  dtt  *^ 

freshing  sensation  excited  in  oouscqocnot  wvM 
have  stimulated  tlie  languid  fnme.  THr  oop 
principle  bkewtse  applies  in  the  applx 
cold  media,  either  partial  or  i^i>et%i, 
external  surface.  Dr.  lieddocs  rda&ts  ti^c  car 
of  an  obstinate  eruptive  fttfection  bdag  ^audfl 
on  the  face,  in  consequence  <4  the  imi— raw^  ti 
that  part  in  cold  water,  wh«n  the  aob^  of  tim 
affection  was  heated  and  tlirown  into  pospa^ 
tion  by  i>l.iy.  Had  tliis  unmenkm 
succeeded  to  hot  bAthing,  or  b<ca  i 
the  existence  of  dry  fcbhla  bf«t,  th«  ii^ 
effcci^fi  would  not  have  tevulted;  ^  ^* 
that  the  action  of  the  cut*i>eott» 
not  in  tlte  latter  cases  Imtc  hn-- 
intcrnipted,  and  thus  indirectly  ffn^n*-'- 
inonlinuie  excii^-mfrii. 

Tht  iwmi :  ■'■'>< specvtat" 

subject  of  1i  ..  pnHnp^ 

in  suine  incji 
portatil   cut 
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E||tI*fou^i»  sijcccMivc  moments,  or  by  succes- 
^oantmrj.      If  .1  person  in  a  heated  slate 
t  half  a  piot  of  cool   liquid,  that  may  not 
iK  reduce  bint  below  t^ie  natural  bealihy 
But  if  he  p'ur  down  double  that  quantity 
tf  the  last  half  pint  may  be  regarded  as 
g  apoQ  the  system  reduced  by  the  first, 
aiilltincinto  a  dangerous  chilliness.     So  im- 
n   for  a  moment  iu  a  sunny  river  may 
il*thcu   and    refresh,   as    many    pedestrian 
Hers   have  e3tperienced ;  whereas  delay  in 
water  would  be  attended  with  epreat  hazard, 
ocrouot  of  the  continued  ojH-ration  of  a  ht-at- 
tng  medium  upon  a  system  sufficiently 
to  its  <emi>«-r.iture  and  action  by  the 
I  fliangir.     Whatever  mi>;ht   have  been   the 
nl  CMMbtioa  of  Alexander,  when  he  plunged 
Ac  Cydnus,    the    injurious  effects  of  his 
htDfT  unquestionably  oniiinalcd  from  the  sud- 
reduction   of  heat  b^-tow  the  standard  of 
Hlh.     'Vixque  in<jressi  siibito  horrorc  artus 
oeperunt :  pallor  deindc  suffusus  est,  et 
propem<Mlum    corpus   ritdis  calor   reli- 
in  thtik  case,  perhaps,  an  exposure  to  cool 
^or  iiamcntion  in  water  of  a  superior  lempcra- 
bul  which  would  nevertheless  have  abstract- 
jLcertain  degree  of  heat  from  the  languid 
BK would  have  displayed  effects  exactly  con- 
ly  to  what  the  historian  here  relates.     In  like 
r,    the   Russian,   who   reeking  from   his 
bagnio,  immediately  rolls  in   snow ;  or, 
Pf  lAcv  imnoersion  in  a  ballt  which  lias  been 
"  almost  beyond  endurance,  instantaneously 
Mn   into   contiguous   cold   water,    requites 
I  nc  medium  to  which  he  is  first  exposed  be 
icneiy  grrat,  or  the  succeeding  cold  appli- 
Vm   w.nild  debilitate,   and   jKrhaps  destroy, 
principle,  likewise,  the  statement  of 
>r  is  explained,  that  a  person  passing 

bni  4  tinknl  degree  of  beat  to  much  cold,  will 
lilu-illy  r«  turn  to  his  proper  standard  of  tem- 
^Bturv,  while  from  u  sudden  change  from  heat 
XolA,  when  the  heat  has  not  been  so  high, 
IMtrt  Will  of^en  be  generated. 
To  re«trt  to  the  subject  more  especially  under 
rjpnsent  consideration,  wc  may  remark,  that 
a  ba^is^  will  in  general  be  found  applicable 
OM  CQoditions  of  nervous  and  muscular  las- 
e  and  weakness,  in  which,  though  the  powers 
lli«  tyslem  are  thus  l]«low  their  due  grade, 
I  ii  sufficient  enerjry  to  insure  a  healthy 
:tiofi;  while  iu  tiso  is  objectionable  and  fear- 
mhmt  locsl  otmI  especially  vitceial  irritation 
vvcular  kind  accompanie*  the  general  de- 
ity; and  ihia  com! n ion  of  the  frame,  it  is  right 
mnark,  u  of  m>ire  ccicnmoa  oc'urretK'v  llian 
*u>|icctcd ;  the  topical  affection 
IwtaiP  masked,  as  it  wcrp,  or  concealed 
ttie  agrMiMUC  wi 
•oaMdoagwhici 
wjutrin^  frcqucuuv 
fxttnded  txpericncc, 
>«4»  that  t)m'  '"'•  I' 


It  will 

,1..  .1   ,,f 


in  mc 


out 


<lL-tcction 
<ipon  tlte 
L  titcl,  and 
have  bc^n 
'   ■  •'^'H'nt 
lie 

,.  .,..tty 

I  It  <m1I    I.h;  rcKXiUeclcd, 

poiut,  V  iiil'.vianiiiiUnic 

•ru — <:autinii(i^  buw- 

mkI,  must  nut  be  ctio> 


ccived  and  acte^l  upon  with  loo  much  nicety,  lest 
we  lose  .sight  altogether  of  radical  weakness;  and 
fear  to  stimulate  and  excile,  where  excitation 
may  prove  abundantly  serviceable. 

In  rc>r:ud  to  the  mode  and  times  of  using  the 
cold  baili,  llic  following  directions,  taken  from 
Dr.  Wilhch,  may  be  wortliy  aHention.  '  l!*t. 
Every  cold  bath  applied  to  the  whole  bo«ly 
ought  to  be  of  short  duration ;  all  depends  upon 
the  first  impression  the  cold  makes  on  the  skin 
and  nerves,  it  being  this  impression  which 
hardens  us  against  the  effects  of  rough  and  cold 
weather.  2d,  The  head  should  be  always  first 
wetted,  cither  by  immersion,  by  pouring  watiT 
upon  it,  or  the  application  of  wet  cloths,  and 
then  plunging  over  beiid  into  the  bath.  3d,  The 
immersion  ought  always  to  be  sudden ;  not  only 
because  it  is  less  felt  than  when  we  enter  tlie  batli 
slowly  and  timorously,  but  likewiK;  because  the 
effect  of  the  first  impression  is  uniform  all  over 
the  body,  and  the  blood  in  this  maimer  is  not 

fropelled  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  parts, 
letice  the  sliower  bath  possesses  great  advan- 
tages, as  it  pours  llie  water  suddenly  upon  the 
whole  body,  and  thus  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
fulfils  the  tlircc  rules  above  specified.  4th,  The 
due  temperature  of  tlie  cold  bath  can  only  be 
ascertained  in  rebtion  to  individual  cases,  as  it 
extends  from  33°  to  56°  of  Fahrenheit,  except  in 
partial  bathings,  where  the  degree  of  cold  in:iy, 
and  often  ought  to  be,  increased  by  ipe,  nitre, 
alum,  salt,  sal-ammoniac,  or  other  artificial 
means.  5th,  Gentle  ex<  rcise  ought  to  precede 
die  cold  batl),  to  produce  some  re-action  of  the 
vascular  system  upon  entering  it;  for  ncitlier 
complete  rest  nor  violent  exercise  is  proper, 
previously  to  the  use  of  tJiis  remedy.  0th,  The 
morning  or  forenoon  is  tlie  most  proper  time  for 
cold  bathing,  unless  it  be  iu  a  river ;  tlicn  the 
afternoon  or  towards  the  evening,  when  the 
water  has  been  warmed  by  the  sun,  and  the 
dinner  has  been  digested,  are  the  most  eligible 
periods  of  the  day  ;  a  hght  breakfast  will  not  be 
detrimentaJ  before  using  tlie  bath.  7th,  While 
in  the  water  we  should  not  remain  inactive,  but 
move  about  m  order  to  promote  the  arculation 
of  the  blood  from  the  centre  of  the  bwly  to  the 
extremities.  8th,  After  immersion,  the  whole 
body  ought  to  be  wiped  as  quickly  as  possible, 
with  a  dry  and  somewhat  rough  doth.  Modc> 
rate  exercise  out  of  doors,  if  convenient,  is  pro- 
per, and  indeed  necessary.' 

Wv  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  hot 
Or  warm  balfUng,  liotn  l)ii?  ti-iunenitun*  of  ninety 
to  above  a  huudretl  degtecs,  aooul  which  much 
of  what  i«  erroneous  in  theory  has  also  boon  cun- 
ceivwl.  As  cold  immetston  was  supposed  to 
harden,  by  constriiigmg  and  contnicting  tlic 
fibres  of  the  body,  to  has  it  hem  thought  tli:it 
immenion  iu  warm  water  would  tend  to  wltcn 

and  «tl.a  the  material  fabric  of  v.'     '    ''     '■   

is  mado  up.     Tluii  Uktc  may  1 

found  :•■'■■    •'■   '     •    •  -  ''■■—  t-  •  1 

niJl  I  ^      '        lilcnt 

w:tik  '  1  .   .vi  iiuL-  to 

,  .  or  tudi- 

:«s  of  tha 

:.k.  or   rutiwr  of  tbose 

1.  iiial  take  place  >'       •      ■  ^^<  maUtr; 
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and,  in  point  ot  fact,  we  find  tliat  some  inJi- 
vidiial  or  indivii'Muls  in  some  circumstances, 
after  a  reiterated  use  of  warm  or  hot  water  to  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  body's  surface,  shall  be  ren- 
dered firmer  and  more  robust  than  they  were 
prior  to  tlie  enrployment  of  this  relaxing  agency. 

Another  effect  has  nlso  been  attributed  to  the  use 
of  hot  water,  or  vapor,  as  a  bath,  about  which 
there  is  some  reason  also  to  doubt  the  full  legiti- 
macy of  the  inferences  tliat  have  been  deduced : 
tiz.  its  expanding  or  rarefying  qualities,  displayed 
upon  the  tluids  of  the  body,  more  especially  upon 
the  blood ;  and  some  writers  have  reasoned  upon 
the  operation  of  the  hot  bath  from  bep^inning  to 
end  under  this  assumption ;  we  are  told,  how- 
ever, by  experimenters,  that  the  blood  is  very 
little  expansible  by  heat  under  any  circumst^ces; 
and  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  mean  tempe- 
rature of  all  the  fluids  of  the  body  is  seldom  ele- 
vated more  than  a  degree  or  two  by  a  bath  of  any 
kind;  and  even  if  the  elevation  were  ten  degrees, 
the  expansion  of  all  tlie  circulating  Huids  would 
not  exceed  the  bulk  of  a  single  additional  ounce 
of  blood  or  of  water.  So  that  to  a  certain  sort  of 
stimulation,  rather  than  to  mechanical  or  chemical 
impulse,  are  we  to  attribute  tlie  intenial  changes 
that  occur  in  the  fluids  and  solids  of  llie  body, 
from  alterations  of  exterior  temperature.  That 
tliese  changes  to  some  extent  do  occur,  is,  how- 
ever, pretty  certain ;  and  the  swelling  of  the 
veins,  %vith,  indeed,  the  temporary  increase  of 
bulk  in  the  feet,  when  immersed  in  hot  water, 
would  seem  attributable  either  to  an  entrance  of 
some  of  the  fluid  from  without  in  among  the 
fluidi  of  the  body  (the  possibility  of  which,  as 
we  shall  immediately  see,  is  questioned),  or  to 
an  altered  state  of  the  fluids  and  secretions,  and 
perhaps  of  the  solids,  induced  by  a  modification 
and  mixture  of  exciting  and  expanding  agency  ; 
which,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  respect- 
ing the  laws  and  limits  of  vital  forces  in  their 
contest  Willi  inanimate  matter,  would  appear  not 
sufficiently  explained. 

In  obsen'ing  u])on  the  conditions  of  the  body 
in  whuh  wann h.uhing  is  likely  to  prove  salutary 
on  the  one  han<l,  or  is  open  to  objections  on  the 
other,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  some  of  the 
circumstances  which  render  cold  bathing  fearful, 
cause  warm  bathing  to  be  objectionable  likewise. 
Thu.s,  in  npopleclic  fulne«i,  in  tendencies  to 
hamorriiage  from  the  hinffs,  or  from  the  head,  in 
some  species  of  asthma,  and  in  many  of  the  dis- 
orders mnccd  under  the  division  of  phlegmasiae  by 
mrslemalic  writers,  we  should  equally  avoid  both 
the  hot  and  cold  bath ;  and  were  the  old  doctrines 
of  reaction  and  expansion  permitletl  to  explain 
Qur  object  ions,  we  should  say  that,  in  the  first 
case,  rKtefaction  of  tluids  and  consequent  disten- 
sion of  vessel  constituted  the  points  of  objection ; 
w'lilc  in  the  other,  the  nisli  of  fluids  into  vessels 
already  in  a  condition  of  over  excitement  ren- 
dered tlie  practise  davigerous ;  and  to  some  ex- 
lent,  it  does,  we  repeat,  appear  to  us,  in  sjiite  of 
modem  refinements  in  theory,  that  we  sliould  be 
correct  m  our  reasoning. 

There  is  one  curious  circumstance  connected 
with  the  eflects  of  \*'arm  bathing  upon  the  sys- 
tem, which  is,  tliat  it  may,  by  proper  manage- 
ment, be  brought  to  redace  the  inordinate  heat 


of  fever;  and  Dr.  Currie  bas  partiruLiHv  irocm. 
mended  it  with  t[ijs  view,  in  i     • 

tions  might  lie  against  the  1 1  <  .J,. 

water  for  the  same  purpose;  itit:  po 
this  property  and  influence  may  be  tak^ 
proof  that  much  remains  still  to  be  expl 
the  subject  of  living  temperature ;  it  should 
ol)»er\-e<l  that  the  effect  in  question  u 
operated  withotit  reference  to  perspint)on,(cs 
least  before  perspiration  appears  externally  vjm 
the  body ;  and  Dr.  Cumc  has  proposed  aa  n«»> 
nious  explanation  of  the  fact,  bj  su;pslH 
whetlier  the  secretion  of  the  perspirable  im, 
before  it  is  poured  out  upon  the  sux€kif,  v^ 
not  occasion  an  absorption  of  heat  and  coo*' 
quent  reduction  of  temperature,  by  the  fraut 
'capacity  tliat  the  matter  of  perspiration  Iwa  ht 
heat  than  the  blood  had  from  which  is  «• 
formed.  See  Temp&ratvke  (AsUmaiX  vt 
Physiology. 

From  the  mode  and  kind  of  rxdtalSoa  «Wi 
warm  bathing  produces,  it  might  be  tupycwi 
tliat  chronic  rheumatism,  that  old-standioK  afc- 
tionsof  a  pralytic  kind,  that  contracted  liaki 
from  arthritic  disorders,  that  spasoif  tai  t^ 
structions  m  the  bowels,  that  many  Twalrfm 
which  implicate  the  nervous  onraiivauoDwi^n 
producing  plenitude  of  vtast.\ 
conditions  of  tlie  external  sur 
skin  merely,  or  whether  the  cutaiteou*  ofitctM* 
have  had  to  do  with  the  state  of  internal  mm- 
branes  and  visceral  deran^meni,  woald  mtt- 
rially  be  benefited  by  its  judicious  emplujaa*— 
and  this  we  find  to  be  the  case.  In  itrtal  ti 
the  functional  disturbances  that  are  ineidcal  ki 
children,  arising  from  the  e\f —  -  tiTiidy  ft 
the  frame  common   to   the  *rtoi  d 

existence,  warm  bathing,  by  v-iv^^vl-.l.^^  iW  a»> 
ruhition,  and  determining,  as  it  isexprawLto 
the   surface,   often    proves    oiumuruoui'v.  W 
very  speedily   serviceable ; 
the   oci^urrencc  of  di»on1«T, 
convulsive,  or  intestinal,  it  is  ottfn  ncctsBiyt^ 
premise    punring    or    hloo<Mftttn^.   «| tr.tfy 
should  the  child  be  of  a  full  I 
stimulating,  and,  if  we  may  i 
so,  expanding  power  of  the  i 
tend  to  the  production  of  vti 
a  dangerous  excess.     Ti 
the  tendency  of  warm 
pious  perspiration  is  c 
sure,   to  obviate  the   > 
aspiinst  its  indiscrirninnu  ..j.  , 
chief  is  sometimei  done  before  the  tjHem  M 
have  been  thus  relieved  ;  and  wr  hu*t  %ta)Km 
upon  this  intim.'tiion,  because  we  think,  n  <i* 
general  way,  too  Utile  retnrd  i^  ^iren  la  dte** 
medicine    to    the    cirr-  ;!."il  « 

once   lo   nmmote   the  •  t  t> 

safety  of  tlie  measure  (I  I  ....'^Atioa. 

Without  reference  to  mtiv«  dta* 

it  may  be  staled,  generally,  Mul  trim  b»tN|' 
serviceable  in  those  low  comiitkna  of  ite<^ 
vous  and  vascular  and  ratiaciiitt  cstfC*  * 
which  the  same  use  of  cold  water  wmM  f^ 
rather  injunous  than  lucfttl ;  It  is  a  lai^ 
and  occasionally  a  good  pcictioii,  to  pMa*^ 
employment  when  it  is  evvntually  mUt^^ 
the  iDdividua)  shall  fo  into  the  ooM  bifk;  < 
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lirsjlvs  of  the  former  being  of  iudt  kind  and 

I  lo  insure  ag^insl  Uic  hurtful  tendency 

r;  an«l  the  pood   wlijcli   results  from 

I  would  prove  tlial  llie  idtu  is  erro- 

>u5,  which  supposes  an  individual  more  liable 

take  i-old,   as  it  is  called,  while  u&inv;  the 

irm    balh   than  when    not  subjected  to  tliese 

l>if>):«  of  tcmperuture.     The  ancients  were  in 

w  praitice  of  ^raduftl  tmnsitton  from  the  hot 

itJi  or  ciildanum,  to  the  tepidarium   or  cooler, 

Rd  thence  to  the  frigidarium  or  cold;  but  if 

fre  \m>  niiy  correctness  in  the  principles  above 

itd,  respecting  tlie  innoxious  nature  of 

liHtely  upon  heat,  these  precautions  in 

to  succe^ive  lemjieralures,  were  un- 

»ry;  an<l,  indeed,  in  some  cases  nughl  be 

than  useless. 

Wjth  respect  to  the  tepid  bath  very  little  need 

1  on  the  present  occasion,  since  water  from 

10  ninety  degrees  is    ven,'  seldom  era- 

except  as  a  mere  abluent ;  unless,  indeed, 

llo«e  instances  of  natural  or  artificial  waters 

kicli  are  impreguated  with  substances  that  are 

ived  10  have  a  specific  agency  of  a  niMlicol 

".     In  some  disorders  of  the  skin,  indeed, 

I  other  chrouic  ailments  tepid  bathing  may 

Mully    be  advisable  when    circumstances 

||)m  employment  of  water  of  cither  a  very 

'  f«y  bi^h  temperature. 

nod«s  of  using  cold  water  are,  first,  by 

:,  which  IS  the  best  calculated,  perhlips, 

t  all  the  pood  of  bathing  ;  secondly,  by 

kioo,  or  pouring  water  over  the  head   and 

which   is  especially    applicable  to  those 

"Toeryous  weakness,  and  vascular  fulness 

d-disorder,  in  which  the  common   balh 

I  be  objeriionabte  ;  and,  thirdly,  by  spong- 

the  whole  surface  of  the  body  immediately 

0  n*ing  from  bed ;  which  last  practice  may. 

fAe  ease  of  most  individuals,  be  pursued  with 

■**-  aud  conreoience.     Tlie  wnter  of  these 

k»,  since  he  has  been  accustomed  to  daily 

in  tiiis  way,  has  found   himself  much 

ble  to  catarrlial  disorder  than  Inifore;  and 

be  observed,  tJiat  he  tried,  some  years 

bathing  by  immersion,  without  the 

^.     Me  or  salutary   consequences;  but 

H  of  this  diflereace  of  effect  he  is  disposed  lo 

■*   ■!•  lo  a  recent  improvement  in  constitu- 

1  •wetgy,  which  would  probably  insure,  at 

tat  time,  more  steady   re-acliou,   and 

netal  effecl  than  formerly  followed  im- 

»  WITH  Mrt>iiivAt.  IvrnrcxATiOKft. 
rttr  Ir  W  41 , 1  .   we  purpose  to  enter  into 
i  detail  on  the  viitucsthat 
*  lo   the    scleral    medicinal 

rtnxii  Uiai  are  t^nvxittl  to  by  the  invalid,   and 
ar**  u*ed   n^^  rrmfJn,  jome  in  the  way 
ratcmul    n«)i-  .   exchiBivelv,   others 

rsttrnillj  i.^.     Ue  rnean  here 

llr  lo  conliiii;  ijur»eivts  lo  one  or  two 
During  upon  ihr  nimh  AinMtrd  and 
Cdcd  ()ue9tion,  respectm  -c  of 

that  may  br  expected   lo  .  rs- 

ibodjr  in  water,  w^titaitiin."  [.uiKiiur  im- 
,  or  applying  such  watef  m  any  nunncr 
^•nenial  kur^r. 

rot  IJL 


Tliin  question  involves  in  it  the  verv  interesting 
ons  of  cutaneous  absorption,  as  it  has  iieen  called ; 
in  other  words,  the  enquiry,  whether,  while  lh*» 
ouler  skin  be  whole  and  entire,  any  substances, 
however  subtle,  can  be  made  to  penetrate  through 
It;  it  must,  however,  be  recollected,  that  the 
nepativing  of  this  proposition  would  not  imply 
the  denial  of  all  influence  from  exterior  applica- 
tions, since  the  materials  used  may  be  of  such  a 
stimulating  or  irritating  quality  as  to  produce  a 
sort  of  abra^iion  of  the  scarf  or  outer  co»-enng  ; 
and  since  some  of  them  being  of  a  volatile  kind, 
and  surrounding  the  subject  of  the  experiment 
with  their  fumes,  the  lungs  may  be  the  media 
through  which  ilie  whole  system  may  become  im- 
pregnated with  their  qualities. 

Now  several  authors,  who  have  written  on  the 
subject  of  bathing,  havs  all  along  assumed  ihe 
permeability  of  the  outer  skin  to  the  water  em- 
ployed ;  and  one  of  them.  Dr.  Marcard,  states 
that  the  sufferings  of  Tantalus  will  rot  be  rated 
very  highly  by  the  naturalist.  We  have  already 
SJiid  that  the  bulk  of  a  limb,  which  i*  immersed 
in  hot-water,  is  for  a  time  augmented  ;  and  this 
has  been  attributed  by  those  who  reason  on  the 
supposition  of  cutaneous  inhalation,  or  imbibing, 
to  the  actual  penetration,  through  the  skin,  of 
some  portion  of  the  fluid.  Many  experiment?, 
however,  have  be^  instituted,  which  seem  to 
prove  that  there  is  some  fallacy  in  this  conclu- 
sion, and  that  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  is 
not  at  all  added  to  by  total  immersion,  for  some 
length  of  time,  in  water  even  of  a  high  tempem- 
turc. 

Seguin,  Rousseau,  Currie,  and  others,  have 
put  sued  a  series  of  experiments,  to  which  more 
particular  allusion  will  be  made  in  the  article 
PiivstOLocY ;  and  from  which  they  infer,  that, 
while  the  skin  is  uninlerfered  with,  eitlier  by 
mechanical  pressure  or  by  actual  abrasion,  no 
nialter  whatever,  solid  or  fluid,  medicinal  or 
otlierwise,  can  be  received  from  without,  the 
scarf  skin  being  impenetrable  to  the  most  subtle 
material ;  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Currie,  *  though 
the  exhalants  of  the  skin  pierce  the  epidermis 
(scarf  skin),  and  come  in  contact  with  the  ex- 
ternal air,  the  mouths  of  the  aboorbents  terminate 
under  it,  and  are  covered  by  it;  and  while  it 
remains  unirritaled  and  entire,  no  absorption  of 
solid,  liquid,  or  aeriform  elastic  fluid  takes  place 
on  the  surface.  In  the  instances,'  he  adds,  *  that, 
are  suppowd  to  favor  the  contrary  opinion,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  article  absorbed  is  forced 
ihfough  the  epidermis  by  mechanical  pressure ; 
or  ihat  the  epidermis  has  been  previously  dc- 
itroyod  by  injury  or  di.seasc ;  or,  if  sound,  tlui 
the  article  applied  to  it  is  of  an  acrid  nalun', 
which  first  irritates  and  erodes  this  legumeai, 
and  then,  commg  in  contact  with  the  mouths  "-f 
the  lymphatici  under  it,  is  of  course  absorbid. 
Si-gum's  words,  expressive  of  this  fact  and  prin- 
ciple, are  equally  decided  and  forcible :  *  The 
epidermis  in  a  bamer  winch  no  kind  of  vim' 
(and  be  includes  all  internal  matters)  can  pa*- 
while  that  tissue  is  in  a  sound  stale  and  perfect iv 
whole;   nor  c*n  they  Iw  absorbed  by  tue  skin.' 

For  a  more  detailed  discuuion  of  this  inieresi- 
ii^K  topic  we  must  refer,  as  above  intimated,  lu 
Uta  article  Pmsiou^it.    Luder  die  worJ  iMriu- 
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rtNE,  too,  facts  in  support  of,  aad  agai:ist  the 
doctrine  of  cutaneous  inhalation  will  call  for  no- 
tice an<l  comment ;  we  must  here  limit  ourselves 
to  stating  that  the  anti-absorpiionists  have  at  lea<4t 
proved  a  ^reat  deal,  so  much  so,  that  it  may  be 
very  fairly  doubled  whellier  inferences  respecting 
impregnations  of  the  system  by  baths  have  not 
been  deduced  too  hastily  and  empirically-  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there 
are  substances  employed  which  have  the  power 
of  forcibly  permeating  the  outer  skin  by  their 
irritating  and  eroding  quality ;  and  are  in  this 
vray  either  actually  absorbed  into  the  system  ge- 
nerally, or  by  the  sympathy  which  the  true  skin 
constantly  keeps  up  with  internal  orj^ans;  the  in- 
fluence of  the  remedy  may  in  this  manner  he 
tiansmitted  to  the  interior  without  any  aotual 
conveyance  of  matter.  There  is  still  another 
way  m  which  medicinal  substances  may  act  upon 
the  frame  witlioul  beinct  actually  received  into 
it,  vil.  cither  by  corruuating  and  strengthen  in;?, 
or  relaxing  and  mollifying  the  fibres  of  iLe  body ; 
thus,  chalybeate  may  be  more  tonic  than  com- 
mon water,  by  the  tonic  influence  it  exerts  ex- 
teriorly. I'rom  what  we  have  already  advanced, 
however,  in  another  part  of  the  present  paper, 
it  will  he  understood  that  this  principle  of 
ageacv  is  of  aomewhat  equivocal  admission ; 
and  that  it  is  at  any  rate  much  modified  and 
limited  by  the  laws  uf  life. 

It  will  not  be  proper  to  dismiss  this  part  of 
our  investigation  without  adverting  to  one  \y6t- 
licular  mode  of  exciting  interior  movements, 
through  the  medium  of  exterior  inedicinals,  vu. 
by  the  use  of  mineral  acids  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  body ;  which,  whether  they  act  through 
the  medium  of  the  absorbing  power,  or  whether 
their  agency  be  effected  by  means  of  the  nervous 
system,  aiid  that  sympathetic  relation  which 
we  have  already  sl;ited  the  skin  maintains  with 
internal  parts ;  certain  it  is  that  they  do  display 
an  influence  upon  the  frame  which  gives  them  a 
fair  claim  of  admission  into  the  catalogue  of  the. 
rapeutjc  agents.  From  Dr.  Good's  recently  pub- 
lisned  volumes,  entitled  the  Study  of  Medicine, 
we  shall  extract  an  account  of  the  bath  to  which 
we  now  refer, 

'  There  is  yet  another  remedy/  says  Dr.  G. 
*  for  aflections  of  the  biliary  organs,  Sec.  which 
of  late  years  has  excited  great  attention,  and  is 
now  surmounting  an  ungenerous  prejudice  that 
was  at  first  very  extensively  directed  against  it — 
and  that  is  the  diluted  atjua  regia  bath,  invented 
by  Dr.  Scott  of  Russell  Square.  For  nearly 
thirty  years  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  this 
preparation,  and  has  trie<l  it  in  almost  every  va- 
riety of  strengtlia,  and  almost  every  variety  of 
}iro|)ortions  which  the  two  acids  that  enter  mto 
the  composition  may  be  made  to  bear  to  each 
other.  lie  commenced  his  experiments  in  India, 
where,  on  account  of  the  greater  degree  of  lorpi- 
lude  the  liver  is  apt  to  acquire  than  in  more 
lempciate  climates,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  form- 
ini^  tiis  bath  stronger,  and  making  it  deeper  than 
he  has  found  it  proper  to  do  in  our  own  country ; 
and  where,  upwara.^  of  twenty  years   ago,  he 

filunged  the  duke  of  Wellington  into  one  up  to 
lis  fhin,  for  a  severe  hepatic  affection  he  was 
liirti  laboring  under,  and  thus  restored  him  to 
henlth  in  a  short  time.' 


In  England  it  is  not  oden  that  he  finds  it  I 
cessary  to  raise  the  bath  much  above  the 
and  he  frequently  contents  himself  with  x  ratn 
foot-bath  or  common  wash-hand  basin  atoiK-.  la 
both  which  cases,  however,  the  attendants  on  ihr 
patient  shoulrl  sponge  him  at  the  same  timemti 
the  diluted  aqua  regia  over  the  limbs,  axid  ooi- 
sionally  over  llie  body. 

The  aqua  regia  should  be  compoondisd  <i 
three  parts  in  measure  of  muriatic  acid  arwl  f»t 
of  nitric  acid  ;  and,  in  preparing  them  f<'r  > 
pint  of  the  combined  acid  is  to  b«  mi\  : 
the  same  measure  of  water.  It  should,  hown??. 
be  obsen'ed  by  those  who  are  inclined  to  fnn 
this  mixture  extemporaneously  at  their  tn 
houses,  that,  if  either  of  the  acids  be  poared  m- 
mediately  on  the  other  a  large  volame  of  say 
offensive  gus  will  hf;  disengaged;  on  wfakftl^ 
count  it  will  be  l>etter  to  pour  them  »yi*naif» 
and  slowly  on  their  proper  measures  of  -■ 

If  the  acids  be  of  adequate  strenf^  i, 
ture,  subdiluted  for  bathing,  will,  to  the  tarir, 
have  the  sourness  of  weak  vinegv,  and  pfiifs 
prick  the  skin  slightly,  if  very  delicate,  wit  nx 
otherwise,  after  it  has  been  apph*-!  t'>  6»  mi- 
face  for  half  an   hour.     Uut  since  these  mnii 
vary  much  in  their  degree  of  concentmiiMi,  is 
distdled  by  different  chemists,  there  will  be  Mat 
variation  in  their  power.     The  strength  of  Ab 
bath,  however,  should  not  be  much  gmtta  tt 
any  time  than  the  proportion  here  laid  4<rvt; 
for  otherwise  it  may  excite  a  troublfsom"  •  •'• 
and  give  a  yellow  hne  to  the  nails  and 
the  feet,  or  whatever  other  part  is  eiposcc  :-.  ._ 
action.      A  narrow  tub,  for  a  koee-tellh,  joe 
wide  enough  to  hold  the   feet   and  R»di  d» 
knees,  should  contain  thret;  gallons  of  the  pet- 
pared  bath  liquor,  and  consequently  about  <■•* 
ounces  in  measure  of  the  dihited  aqoa  i«c<*- 
For  a  foot  bath  half  a  gallon  tomj  be  suffltirit 
and  a  common  wash-hand    basin  may  be  a»- 
ployed  as  a  vessel  for  the  purpoee.     "Hie  fc< 
should  remain  in  the  badi  for  twenty  IDioatH  tt 
half  an  hour,  and  the  leg^,  thigbs,  and  aUaaa^ 
be  in  the  mean  time  frequently  spaog«d  wtlikAr 
same.     In  the  winter  the  water  may  be  wrf 
warm  ;  but  tliit  is  not  necessary  in  the  soaar 
The  baths  may  be  employed   first  duh  tu  * 
fortnight  or  tliree  weeks,  and  tftmnna  f««if 
other  day^  or  only  twice  a  week- 

Dr.  Scott  aflirrns  th&t  he  has  emplojfti  tm 
process  with  decided  advantage  in  alnoA  4 
cases  dependent  upon  a  morbid  secretion  ef  M; 
whether  the  secretion  be  sapmbvadiDI^  ^ 
fective,  or  depraved.  He  finds  it  oftc%  vibai 
few  hours  of  die  first  h'> ' '  rtase  ike  if* 

of  bde  and  ameliorate  iw  .  asil,BSM- 

sequence  hereof,  excite  ■lu  cxriuiikioo  of  Ivt* 
colored  ficces,  bright  colored  bde,  or  bde^J 
green  brown  or  black  cotof,  like  tar  ~ 

oil.      He  has  tnld  me,  also,  ili»t  whta  i 
in  the  midst  of  a  paroiysm  of  sctvnr  | 
sp.^m  of  the  biliary  dacii,  or  the  pai 
gall-stone,  he  has  often  known  it  to  a^<alt ' 
a  charm,  and  produce  almost  iamv 

*  This  iiccouni,'  conliiwies  Dr.  * 
be  ratlier  nverv-hargtd  from  Uw  mpievi 
its  intelligent  inventor;  but  tbt  otfKtmB* 
following  up,  and  vurying  in  oui 
u:t  well  a:>  employ  ing  m  otiscr  iKsaiba'ef' 
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CMet.  My  own  use  of  it  is  at  preiiem  loo  limited 
to  spcftk  with  decision;  yet  so  far  as  1  hare 
tried  it,  it  has  certainly  apjieaTed  to  nie  to  alby 
MsMiatt,  and  produce  a  tonic  efrcct.  In  two  or 
IImiV  #■■■€■>  fha  advanlage  has  been  decisive ; 
•nd  patients  who  bad  hitherto  been  seldom  two 
months  without  a  severe  rettirn  of  the  complaint, 
have  entirely  escaped,  and  apparer4t1y  lost  the 
norbid  predisposition.  In  a  few  other  cases  it 
htm  completely  &iled/ 

Under  tlie  head  of  specific,  as  opposed  to 
cammon  bathing,  it  may  perhaps  be  rii;ht  to 
— WJon  the  tea  voter,  which  is  generally 
VMgfnad  to  poasess  some  superior,  and  even 
diflMtut,  efficacy  from  fresh  water  of  the  same 
tMBpoature.  It  is  a  vulgar  notion  that  exposure 
10  MB  water,  in  the  way  of  accident  or  otherwise, 
doc*  not  so  readily  engender  catarrhal  disorder 

00  woutd  the  like  exposure  to  ordinary  water ; 
•od  if  this  be  a  well-founded  notion,  there  would 

to  be  sonw  fiicolty  possessed  by  the  saline 
capable  of  counteracting  its  other- 
WM  imuMMi  iaauence.  How  this  operates,  it 
dos  aol  teem  very  easy  to  understand,  and  we 
a>«  ditpoMd  to  suspect  that  there  is  some  fallacy 
in  liie  conclusion  altogether  ;  it  may  be  that  ev- 
lomai  circumstances,  that  habit,  that  the  superior 
Mbosioesa  of  those  individuals  who  ore  mainly 
evpond  to  sea  water,  may  assist  in  its  compara- 
tive negation  of  deleterious  influence,  and  that 
dM  appendages  to  sea  bathing  may  likewise  act 
in  aM  of  its  superior  salubn^,  to  a  greater  ex- 
loM  than  is  usually  conceived.    While  we  throw 

001  these  intimations,  we  would  not,  at  the  same 
tiOM,  w»h  to  be  thought  unjustifiably  sceptical 
with  regard  to  the  greater  power  of  sea,  than  of 
wwnoo  bathing ;  and  it  may  b*,  that  the  recent 
project  of  causing  '  the  waters  of  the  ocean  to 

falloping  up  to  London,'  is  not  mere 
*ry  or  chimera.  ., 

Dr.  Parr  observes  that  •bathing  jn  the  sea  is 
OB  lh«  whole  preferable  to  common  bathing,  as 
Ifc*  hoot  i«  more  uniform.  It  is,  also,  perhaps 
Irowi  the  agitation  of  the  water,  more  refreshing. 
Odier  causes  of  preference  have  l^een  as«igned ; 
tmm  19  the  gnMler  pressure  of  the  water  itnnre'.r- 
iwltd  with  salt ;  the  other  the  stimulus  of  that 
o^t  left  OP  the  sk.in.  Kach  may  hare  some 
Httct,  aod  the  latter  ground  of  preference  is  as- 
•«Mdl]r  more  certain  than  the  former.  We 
*»»»**  easily  conceive  how  the  momentary 
iacTtoM  of  pressure  can  have  any  considerable 
oiftct, except  by  the  increase  of  momentum;  and 
iIm  stay  in  the  sea  u  too  short  to  expect  much 
advantage  from  this  source.' 

VaroB  BsTHS  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
•Ically  dt0'en>nt  from  those  of  water,  heated 
mrciocty  high  temperature.  This  mode  of 
iMtffauiv'.  thongfa  liitely  used  in  this  co|iotiV  more 
Uian  (otnietiy,  has  been  more  freely  and  [gene- 
ralhr  «m|doy«d  on  the  continent,  and  especially 
In  Bttaia,  wtiere  it  constitutes  one  of  the  princi* 

rj  Icxuries  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  ranks:  and 
it  there  employed  for  a  multitude  of  ditesues. 
St  con>cys  heat  more  gradually  then  immeiMon 
•fD  wtter;  at  the  sam«  time,  more  heat  can  be 
10  the  body,  and  its  application  may  be 
for  a  longer  time.     The   vapor  bath 
vaed  hj  llir  ancient  Kuraans,  as  it  ia  by  the 


modem  Russians;  but  the  former,  as  we  tuve 
observed  in  a  former  part  of  the  present  article, 
did  not  practLse  the  sudden  transitiou  which  is 
common  with  the  latter.     See  Vapor. 

Ata  Bath.     The  celebrated  Franklin,  by  bis 
recommendation  of  reducing  the  temperature  of 
the  skin,  in  exposing  the  mUced  bo<ly  to  the  air 
for  some  minutes,  and  thus  causing  a  healthy 
excitation  and  pleasant  feeling,  in  place  of  febrile 
irritation  and  morbid  heat,  has  hraw^hf  thii  prac- 
tice of  air  bathing  into  pretty  general  employ. 
It  merely  consists  in  getting  out  of  bed  without 
any  clothing,  and  walking  for  b  time  oa  the  cehl 
floor,  and  then  either  putting  on  the  clothes,  or 
what  is  better,  returning  to  the  warm  bed,  and 
lying  for  some  time  previously  to  dressing.  This 
may,  itideed,  be  practised  at  any  time  of  the  night 
With  sjifety,  when  the  individual  is  restless  and 
uncomfortable  from  feverish  heat;  the  effect  of  it, 
by  the  way,  proves  tliat  the  irritation  connected 
with  febrile  heat  has  reference  to  something  be- 
yond  the    mere   augmentation    of  temperature, 
since  the  re-action  after   returning  to  bed  often 
brings  with  it  as  great,  tliough  not  lb  uncom- 
fortable, a  measure  of  heat  as  that  which  pre- 
vailed previously  to   Uie   exposure  to  cold;  a 
mild   and    gentle   perspiration   sometimes  also 
succeeds,  which   likewise  shows  that  the  capil- 
lary  vessels  of  the  surface  are  brought  into  a 
very  different  condition  of  being,  from  what  was 
their  state  prior  to  the  temporary  reduction  of 
temperature. 

On  Dry  Batus,  as  they  have  been  called,  we 
hare  very  little  to  offer^  Some  tune  since  a  p>od 
deal  of  attention  was  excited  to  a  proposal,  which 
indeed  was  put  in  practice,  of  buryiag  the  body 
in  earth  up  to  the  chin,  under  the  notion  that  its 
attractive  or  absorbing  powers  would  draw  mor- 
bid taints  from  the  body,  and  dius  restore  health. 
In  the  commentaries  of  Van  Swicten,  on  the 
aphorisms  of  Bocrhaave,  the  following  account  is 
given  of  this  practice  : — '  I  have  heard  from  a 
person  most  deserving  of  credit,  that  through  the 
whole  kjn^^oro  of  Grenada,  tliey  have  a  method 
of  curing  phthisis  by  an  earth  bath  ;  and  I  have 
since  reaii  the  same  account  in  die  works  of 
Francisco  Solano  de  Lugue,  who  caused  a  pit  to 
be  dug  in  the  earth,  where  no  plants  bad  been 
Mwn;  and  into  this  pit  he  put  his  patients  up  to 
the  necV,  and  then  covered  them  with  liie  same 
earth  which  had  been  dug  out,  and  there  left 
them  till  they  began  to  shiver,  when  he  caused 
them  to  be  taken  out  and  wrapped  in  liotn 
cloths,  wetted  with  roae  water.'  A  Dr.  GtalMan, 
too,  an  empiric,  who  gained  some  celebrity,  pro- 
posed and  employed  earth  bathing ;  a  practice 
(says  a  modem  writer),  which  in  the  way  be 
used  it,  consigned  some  ot  his  patients  to  a  per- 
petual mansion  under  the  gnmnd. 

Sailors  have  been  in  the  practice  pf  employing 
warm  sand  baths  for  scurry,  and  the  ancients 
adopted  many  modes  of  exciting  perspiration  by 
dry  heat ;  it  is  said  moreovtr  to  M  a  practice  at 
this  day,  in  soma  parts,  to  oarer  di«  oody  witli 
horse  dung,  for  aevenil  dmMiic  aiknants ;  but 
these  expedients  anenot  in  ^anMal  thought  avail- 
able by  individuals  nf  die  (ttOMOt  panod,  «&0 
make  physiology  and  palhaUgy  dtfl  fMuad-wort 
of  tbeir  saouidiil  pkaai ;  and  w»«r«  not.  iImr 
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fore,  called  upon  to  engage  in  any  Tunher  dis- 
quisition r«i>ectinjar  their  allfged  efficacy,  or 
supposed  modes  of  operation. 

OATUisc  jiMONG  THE  Thrks. — In  modern 
Turkey,  as  well  as  among  tlic  ancients,  bathing 
makes  a  part  of  diet  and  luxury  ;  so  that  in  every 
town,  and  even  village,  there  is  a  public  bath. 
Indeed  the  necessity  of  cleanliness,  in  a  climate 
where  one  perspires  so  copiously,  has  rendered 
bathing  indispensable;  the  comfort  it  produces 
preserves  the  use  of  it;  and  Mahomet,  vrno  knew 
Its  utility,  reduced  it  to  a  precept.  Of  these  baths, 
and  the  manner  of  bathing,  particularly  at  Cairo, 
the  following:  account  is  jxiren  by  Savary,  in  his 
Letters  on  Egypt ".  *  The  first  apartment  one  finds, 
in  going  to  the  bath,  is  a  large  hall,  which  rises 
in  the  form  of  a  rotunda.  It  is  onea  at  tlie 
lop,  to  give  a  free  circulation  to  tne  air.  A 
spacious  eatrade,  or  raised  floor,  covered  with 
a  carpet,  and  divided  into  romparlments,  ^oes 
around  it,  on  which  one  lays  one's  clothes.  In 
the  middle  of  the  build mg,  ,i  jet  d'eau  spouts  up 
from  a  basin,  and  agreeably  entertains  the  eye. 
When  you  are  undre9Spd,you  tie  a  napkin  round 
your  loins,  take  a  pair  of  sandals,  and  enter  into 
a  narrow  passage,  where  you  begin  to  be  sensible 
of  the  heat.  I'he  door  shuts  to;  and  at  twenty 
paces  off,  you  open  a  second,  and  go  along  a 
passage,  which  form.?  a  right  angle  with  the  for- 
mer. Here  the  heat  increases.  Tiiey  who  are 
afraid  of  suddenly  exposing  themselves  to  a 
stronger  de^ee  of  it,  stop  in  a  marble  ball,  in 
the  way  to  the  bath  properly  so  caller".  The 
bath  is  a  spacious  and  vaulted  a parttuent,  paved 
and  lined  with  maible,  around  which  there  are 
f'lur  closets.  The  vapor,  incessantly  riiing 
from  a  fountain  and  cibtem  of  hot  water,  mixes 
itself  with  the  burning  perfumes.  These,  how- 
ever, are  never  burnt  eicept  the  persons  who 
are  in  the  bath  desire  it.  They  mix  wiili  die 
steam  of  the  water,  and  produce  a  most  agree.iMe 
efl'ect.  The  bathers  are  not  imprisoned  here  us 
in  Eurofie,  in  a  sort  of  tub,  where  one  is  nevtr  at 
one's  ease.  Extended  on  a  cloth  spread  out,  the 
head  supported  by  a  small  cushion,  they  stretch 
themselves  freely  m  every  posture,  whdst  they 
are  wrapped  up  in  a  cloud  of  odonf^irous  vapors, 
which  penetrates  into  all  their  pores.  After  re- 
posing there  some  time,  until  there  is  a  gentle 
moisture  over  the  whole  body,  a  servant  comes, 

firesses  you  gently,  turns  you  over,  aud  when  the 
imbs  are  become  supple  and  flexible,  h'  makes 
all  the  joints  crack  without  any  diihculty.  lie 
masses  (i.e.  touches  delicately),  and  seems  to  knead 
the  flesh  without  making  you  feel  the  smallest 
pain.  This  operation  finished,  he  puU  on  a  atutf 
glove,  and  rubs  you  a  long  time.  During  this 
operation,  he  detaches  from  the  body  of  the  pa- 
tient, which  is  runniigwith  sweat,  a  sort  of  small 
scales,  and  removes  even  the  imperceptible  dirt 
that  stops  the  pores.  The  skin  becomes  soft  and 
smoodi  like  satin.  He  then  conducts  you  into  a 
closet,  pours  the  lather  of  perfumed  .-^oap  upon  yoii  r 
head,  and  withdraws.  The  ancients  did  more 
honor  to  their  guests,  and  treated  them  in  a  more 
voluptuous  manner.  Whilst  Telemachus  waa  at 
the  court  of  Nestor,  'the  beautiful  Polycasta,  die 
handsomest  of  the  daugluers  of  the  king  of 
Pylos,  led  the  son  of  Ulysses  to  the  batli ;  washed 


him  with  her  own  bands ;  and,  ailer  anointiiif 
his  body  with  precious  oils,  ttjverwl  Iutt    ^ 
rich  habiLs  aud  a  splendid   cloak.'     P"- 
and  Telemachus  were  not  worse  treated  ui  uit 
palace  of  Mcnelaus.     '  \Vhen  they  bad  adaimd 
its  beauties,  tiiey  were  conducted  to  bomii  of 
marble,  where   a  bath  was  prepared  ;  benl^y 
female  slaves  washed  tliem  :  ana,  after  aooioluif 
tliem  M'ith  oil,  covered  them  with  rich  tunics  tU 
superb  pellicG"!.'  The  closet  to  which  one  it  *•«»■ 
ducted  13  furnished  with  a  cistern  and  two  ccdj , 
one  for  cold,  the  other  for  hot  water.     T^irre  i:« 
wash  yourself.     Soon   after  die  servant  retnru 
with  a  depilatory  jKimatum,  which  in  an  imticf 
makes  the  hair  fall  off  the  places  it  isafi;  I    ■ 
Both  men  and  women  make  gerieral  us 
EpypU  It  is  composed  of  a  mineral  t:dl-!  m-    . 
which  is  of  a  deep  brown.     The  tv'>  ptiATt-.  '    ■? 
it  ligiitiy,  knead  it  with  water,  mumi;  it  v  tii  u 
the  quantity  of  slacked  line.     This  unu  i-'i  |;a  4 
applied  tothe  hair,  makes  it  fall  otT  m  t(si> 
tJjree  minutes,  witliout  giving  the  slit:ht'>t    •  / 
After  being  well  waalied  and  piinfifiJ,   vv.,  -i 
wrapped  up  in   hot  linen,  and   follow  tlj-^  .-i.' 
through  the  wimlincfs  Uiatlead  to  the  <.<f:Vr  :.|  .  r 
nirnt.  This  insensible  tran.<^ition  from  Ix-^t  I 
prevents  one  from  suffering  any  mcotn«.Ti  ••  ' 
from  it.     On  arriving  at  the  estrade,  you   i  • 
bed  prepared  for  you  ;  and  scarcely  are  y  ■.  u 
down  before  a  child  comes  to  prt-ss  f«>r.    i 
of  your  body  with  his  delicate  fin^er>,  m     •. - 
to  dry   you    thoroiiijhlv.     Yow   c!i:4n:e   hi.,  i    < 
second  tune,  aud  the  child  genUy  trjtc*  t  c  .J- 
loiity  of  your  feel  with  puinice  sloue.     li'  :i.»  . 
bnugs  you  a  j)i]M"ftnd  Muka  tui!.  t     t  oiuuu  •  :.• 
of  a  stove  wliere  one  was  s-r:,.!    ,',,'    .         • 
and  moist  fog,  where  thcswea; 
limb,  and  transported  into  a    , 
li|)en  to  the  external  air,  the  Ireast  dila; 
one    breathes  with    voluptuonnri> «.      I 
massed,  and,  ;is  it  >vfre  regi : 
I  iences  an  universal  comfort .    J 
with  freedom  ;  and  oneftelsds  il  d. 
an  enormous  weisht,  togelhtr  »ii! 
and  lightness  to  which  one  I 
stranger.  A  lively  Hcutirnenl ' 
itself  to  the  verj- extremif 
it  is  lost  in  ddicate  str. 
tliising  with  die  deli;;hi, 
ble  ideas.     The  imagiTi 
universe,  which  it  emlur 
the   most  enchanting  ]■■ 
image  of  hap|>ine!«s.  If  I 
cession  of  our  ideas,  thi 
then  recur  to  the  riu-uc 
the  mind  runs  over  thie  txtttulwl  iJuui  ai  iSa, 
would  induce  a  b«hef  ttiat  in  ibctnokttUiii 
that  delicious  lhIui  Uut  succeeds  lbebMk,«M 
has  lived  a  number  of  ycats.'  Sucfa  aie  ihtbi^ 
the  use  of  wluch  was  -■ 
by  the  ancients,  and  w\, 
the  Egyy.iiir<     It  (-  t  ' 
cure  rli 
disordr^i    -     i 
There  are  no  ivcople  v  i 
use  of  lliem  than  the  I  . 
country  where  t^i.Tc  ure  tcv 
Tl  0  asthma  is  hartily  known 
are  pasiiaoaiely  fotMl  ot  U«cm:  bdtki,  L$f^ 


Tj  wnctf  or 
.■ '  t)tt)wlK■ 


thtiM^i/ 
themikctlllf 

inort  uHfMt 
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a  week,  and  take  will)  them 
> qualified  to  assist  tlietn.     Mure 
the  men,  after  underjijoing  the 
ions,  they  wash  their  bodies,  and 
lit  heads,  wilh-rose  water.  It  is  there 
aHm  llbad-<lressers  form  their  loug  black 
insMs,  which  they  mix  with  precious 
'»lesul  of  powder  and  pomatum.  There 
in   the   edze   of  tlieir  eye-lids,   and 


lengthen  their  eye-brows  with  cohel,  a  preparw 
tinn  of  tin  burnt  with  gall-nuts ;  and  ftLiin  the 
Rni^er  and  toe  nails  with  the  leaves  of  henne,  a 
shrub  common  in  Eijypt,  whieli  (fives  them  a 
golden  color.  Tlie  linen  iind  clolhinp  tliey  make 
use  of  are  passed  throuj^h  the  sweet  steam  of  the 
wood  of  aloes ;  and  when  the  work  of  the  toilet 
is  at  an  end,  they  remain  in  the  outer  apartment^ 
and  pass  tlie  day  in  enteTtuinments. 


|o  or  Hawks,  or  Falcons,  is  done 
f'tiBve  been  iltoroiighly  reclaimed ;  lliey 
""ered  water  to  bathe  in  where  they  may 
the  thighs,  choosing  a  temperate  clear 
that  purpose.  By  the  use  of  bathinp,  a 
liiu  ftrengih,  with  a  sharp  appetite,  and 

B>ln  i.  e.  tbe  daughter  of  a  voice,  an 
BSoog  the  Jews,  frttjuently  mentioned  in 
mod.  It  was  a  fantastical  way  of  diviua- 
kled  by  the  Jews,  tbouijh  called  by 
relation  from  Gotl's  will,  which  he 
chosen  people,  after  all  verbal  pro- 
ifased  in  Israel.  It  was  in  fact  a 
fdivinalion  similar  to  the  sortes  V'itpl- 
ileatliens.  For,  as  with  them,  the 
ihiy  happened  to  dip  into,  in  the 
iX  potel.were  a  kind  of  oracle  whereby 
tieil  future  events  ;  so,  with  the  Je«.s, 
appealed  to  Bath-kol,  the  first 
beard  from  any  man's  mouth  were 
DD  u  a  voice  from  heaven,  dm<cting 
matter  they  were  anxious  to  en- 

lUS,  BaO^toc,  from   ftaitfw,  I   move; 
ay,  an  nppelbtion  given  to  such  cavi- 
boncs  as  receive  the  protninenccs  of  olltc-r 

i,a  Dame  given  by  ancient  sur- 

- il  of  stool  Of  bench  proper  for  the 

■  of  dislocated  hones.  This  is  called 
mfirotfaritoVf  Or  the  byppocratic  stool. 
Tiptiun  and  use  are  represented  at  large 
Uerus.     Arm.  Chir.  p.  i. 

UiFiLV,  or  U.iTsiiVA,  the  daughter  of 

Amtiiiel,  wife  of  L'nah  the  Hittite. 

lie  mother  of  four  sons  by  David,  of 

pmon  and  Nathan  are  reckotied  in  the 

iS  Christ. 

(Allan), earl  of  Batbunit,  one  of 
ited  statesmen  of  quien  Annts 
born  in    lGti4,     Hit  studit-s  and    ins 
Mere  'tpially  conducive  to  the  brilliant 
Lviai  dcitinfd  to  make  in  social  life  :ind 
Itr,  as  a  polite  scholar,  and  a  patriot. 
Its  he  tiad  an  opportunity  of  dittiilaymt; 
1705  ;  when,  nt  the  ref]ues1  of  his  f.i- 
rnjamin.  and  of  the  constiturnisofCi- 
I  be  was  retunwfd  to  {wxltament  for  that 
Ue  diAUoffnished  ^.unaelf  particularly 
Ifnifl^CK  ind  acbiu«»  mlatire  lo  the  union 
tnd  r      '  il  tlml  mea- 

IImci  -ubordinatc 

oppoMuuii  |Kuiiii<ii  tiy  Mr.  liar- 
John,  to  the  measures  of  the  duke  of 


Marlborough,  he  was  of  infinite  service  to  his 
party,  and  tlie  loss  of  the  battle  of  Ahnanza  se- 
conded his  efforts  to  dispel  the  intoxication  of 
former  successes.  Amidst  the  storms  of  politics 
he  steadily  maintained  a  personal  regard  for  Lord 
Somers,  president  of  the  council ;  and  when  lliut 
nobleman  was  divested  of  office,  Mr.  Badiurst 
preserved  his  esteem.  In  consideration  of  his 
zeal  and  services,  the  queen  advanced  him  in 
1711,  to  the  dignity  oi  a  peer,  by  the  title  of 
baroQ  Bathurst,  of  Battlesden,  in  Bedford.shire. 
He  continued,  however,  to  speak  his  seutiinents 
with  an  undaunted  freedom  iu  the  upper  hou.se ; 
and  was  a  formidable  opponent  to  the  court  mea- 
sures during  the  whole  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
administration  The  acrimony  of  the  prosecution 
carried  on  agiiin.st  the  earl  of  Oxford,  U<rd  Bo- 
lingbroke,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond.  particularly 
stimulated  his  indignation  jnd  his  eloquence  ;  and 
on  this  occasion  he  observed,  '  that  the  king  of 
a  faction  was  but  the  sovereign  of  half  his  sub- 
jects.' The  South  Sea  scheme  having  infected 
the  whole  nation  witli  a  spint  of  avaricious  eutcr- 
prise,  an  infi.ute  number  of  families  were  involved 
in  ruin.  Lord  Balhurst  publicly  impeached  the 
directors,  whcse  arts  enabled  them  to  amass  sur- 
prising fortunes ;  and  moved  for  having  them 
punished  by  a  forfeiture  of  thoir  estates.  VVhen 
the  bill  of  pmns  and  penalties  ag.iinst  Aut-rbury, 
bishop  of  Kochestf  r,  was  brought  into  the  house 
of  lordi,  among  the  many  friends  the  bisbop'i 
eloquence  and  ingenuity  had  procured  him  was 
Lord  Bathurst.  He  s^)oke  against  the  bill  with 
vehemence,  and  de*hired,  he  •  could  hardly  ac- 
count for  the  inveterate  malice  some  persons  bore 
to  the  ingenious  biijliop  of  Rochester,  unless  it 
wa.s  that  thry  were  infatuated,  like  tlie  wild  Ameri- 
cans, who  believe  the)'  inherit  not  only  the  spoils, 
but  the  abilities  of  the  man  they  destroy.'  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  having,  after  obstinate  strug- 
irlcs,  Ix'cn  forced  to  resign  all  Ins  employinents, 
l>ortl  Fittthurst  wiis  swtirn  of  the  privy  cfiuncil, 
and  made  captain  of  Uie  gentlemen  pensioners, 
which  pofit  he  resi^-nnl  in  1744.  He  wsui  »p- 
|iointeii  treasurer  to  the  Hnnce  of  Wales  in  1757 
and  continueii  in  iIm'  lut  of  pnvy  counsellors  mt 
the  accrssion  of  (A-orge  111.  Ijoni  Balhtinff 
integrity  gainetl  him  the  esiei-m  even  of  his  op- 
|H>ncntA ;  and  his  humanity  and  hu  ticncvolence, 
thcaAicction  of  all  that  knew  him  more  intimately. 
He  ad<led  to  Ins  public  virtues  all  the  good* 
breeiliiii:,  |iuliteDit!k«,  atid  rleg-ani-e,  of  social  to- 
tcrcoursr.  C'ongrcve,  Vanburgh,  Swifl,  I 'nor, 
Howe,  Addison,  Popi*,  Arbutbnot,  t  My,and  mort 
men  of  genius  ia  his  own  tunc,  cultiv^tted  hit 
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rnendsliip,and  were  proud  of  his  corresporideDce. 
Pope  thus  addresses  him,  in  hii  Epialle  on  the 
Use  of  Kiche:i: 

*  O  tench  ua,  Bftthtint,  yet  ampaird  by  vekllh  ! 
That  Mcrct  rare,  between  ih'  extreme*  to  mave. 
Of  mad  good  natnre,  and  nfmcaa  Mlf-love.' 

And  Sterne,  in  his  letters  to  Eliza,  thus  speaks 
of  him  : '  This  nobleman  is  an  old  friend  of  mine : 
he  was  always  the  protector  of  men  of  wit  and 
(;e:nius ;  and  has  had  those  of  the  last  century 
always  at  his  table.  The  tnanoer  in  which  hij 
notice  began  of  me,  was  as  singular  as  it  was  po- 
lite. He  came  up  to  me  one  day  as  I  was  at  the 
Vrincoss  of  Wale«'s  court ;  *  I  want  to  Know  you, 
Mr.  Sterne;  but  its  fit  you  should  know  uliio 
who  it  is  that  wishes  this  pleasure  :  you  have 
heard,  continued  he,  of  an  old  I>ord  Rtthurat,  of 
whom  your  Popes  and  Swifts  have  strng  and 
syiokcn  so  much  :  I  have  lived  my  life  with  pe- 
niuses  of  that  cast,  hut  have  survived  them  ;  and 
despairing  ever  to  find  their  equals,  it  is  some 
years  since  I  have  closed  my  accounts,  and  shut 
up  my  books,  with  thou^ts  of  never  opening 
them  again :  but  you  have  kindled  a  desire  in 
ine  of  opening^  tliem  once  more  before  I  die, 
which  I  now  do ;  so  po  home,  and  dine  with 
me.'  '  At  eighty-five,'  he  continues,  *  he  has  all 
ihe  wit  and  promptness  of  a  man  of  thirty ;  a 
disposition  to  be  plea.<u^d,  and  a  power  to  please 
others  beyond  wliHtever  I  knew  I '  In  the  latter 
part  of  Ins  life,  he  preser^'ed  his  cheerfulness, 
and  was  always  accessible,  hospitable,  and  be- 
neAcc-nt.  He  dt^ligbted  in  rural  arausemenu  ;  and 
enjoyed  the  shade  of  many  a  lofty  tree  which  he 
had  planted  himself.  Till  within  a  month  of  his 
death,  he  constantly  rode  out  on  horseback  two 
hours  before  dinner,  and  drank  his  bottle  of  cla- 
ret or  Madeira  after  it.  He  used  to  declare  in  a 
jocose  manner,  he  never  could  think  of  adopting 
Dr.  Cadogan's  regimen,  as  Dr.  Chcyne  had 
assured  him,  fifty  years  ago,  he  would  not  live 
seven  years  longer,  unless  he  abndged  himself 
of  his  wine.  Pursuant  to  this  maxim,  having 
invited  several  of  his  friends  to  jtpcnd  a  few 
cheerful  days  with  biro  at  his  seat,  and  being  one 
evening  very  loth  to  part  with  them  ;  on  his  5on 
the  late  chancellor's  objecting  to  their  sitting  up 
any  longer,  and  adding  »hal  health  and  long  life 
were  best  secured  by  rCj^ularity,  he  suffered  him 
In  totire  :  but  as  toon  as  he  was  gone,  the  cheer- 
M  father  Kiid,  '  Come,  my  good  friends,  since 
the  old  gentleman  is  gone  to  bed,  I  think  we 
may  venture  to  crack  another  bottle.'  He  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  earl  in  1772;  living  to 
see  the  above  nobleman,  his  eldest  son,  scverul 
years  lord  high  chanci-Uor  of  Great  Bntain,  and 
promoted  to  the  peerage  in  1771,  by  the  title  of 
baron  Apsley.  Lord  Dathurst  married  Catha- 
rine, daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Apsley,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons  »nd  five  daugbtera.  Hedied,  adcr 
ft  few  days  illness,  »t  his  sett  nekr  Cirenoester, 
in  1775,  aged  ninety-one. 

Bathcrst  (Ralph),  M.  D.  an  eminent  physi- 
cian and  divine,  born  in  1620.  He  studied 
liivinily  in  Trinity  College,  Ihford  ;  but  the 
times  of  confusion  comini;  on,  he  applied  himself 
lo  physic.  Ho  took  itie  dciireft  of  M.  D.  and 
rose  to  such  emin^nc*?,  tliat  he  was,  m  the  time 


of  the  usurpation,  appointed  ohviitian  l»  it 
state.     L'pon  the  Reatoralion  "  i»lmK; 

was  elected  1".  R.  S.  and  presit:  ''^"F; 

and  having  entered  into  holy  orvler*.  ww  mIi 
chaplain  to  the  king,  and  afterwards  da*  *f 
Wells.    Soon  after,  he  served  as  ric»-datrdMr 
of  Oxford,  and  wiw  nominaied  by  king  WOini 
and  queen  Mary  to  tlie  see  of  Bristol,  but  tdami 
to  accept  it.     He  was  an  orator,  a  philotopbe, 
and  a  poet :  he  possessed  an  inexhaustibk  fu&i 
of  wit,  and  at  eighty  years  of  age,  was  a  fiKCMM 
companion.     Ridicule  was  a  weapon  wludk  W 
had  always  at  hand.     His  poetical  pieces  in  da 
Musx  Anglicano!  are  excellent.     He  wrote  lew- 
ral  poems  in   English  and  Latin ;  and  dkdl  ■ 
1704,  aged  eighty-four. 

Bathuust,  the  chief  town  of  a  new  MUdaBOl 
near  the  Great  Fish  River,  on  the  cuIwbm!  d 
the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hone.  It  »  n- 
pidly  increasing.  A  Urge  inn  has  be«n  alretdj 
budt  for  the  accommodation  of  nsiters ;  and  u 
the  site  has  been  well  chosen,  Bathurst  is  e»- 
pected  very  soon  to  become  one  of  the  fir»t  tovni 
in  the  colony. 

BATnt  RST,  also  a  new  British  settlement  m 
the  island  of  St.  Mary,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gcm- 
bia,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Sir  Gsorpr 
Collier,  in  his  second  report,  on  the  «'ttletami» 
of  this  coast,  says,  'The  island  of  St.  Mary,  opoa 
which  Bathurst,  the  capital,  is  rising  with  tJw 
same  rapidity  ihat  the  most  hralth^l  citimt', 
and  most  fruitful  and  productive  country  oaiU 
desire,  is  a  barren,  sandy  spot,  in  maay  plm 
scarcely  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Boildia^ 
combining  neatness  and  beauty,  are  ipiiffrhM ; 
and  St.  Mary  bids  fair  to  riv-<il  erery  i^  oo  tte 
lengtliencd  line  of  coast  of  westeni  AftiOk,  m 
commerce  and  industry.' 

BATIIUS,  in  entomology,  a  fipecifli  of  fmftlm 
(Pleb.  Rur.),  with  enlirv  Mack  wnifi,  ||Mad 
with  bine  ;  beneath  white,  with  miiacravilfciA 
dots,  and  a  continued  fulvous  b«nd.  PfebikHL 
Inhabits  Austria.  It  is  the  paptli«  \mstm  d 
Schmrtterl,  and  paptlio  telephii  or  E«{icr. 

BATHYCIHIUS  Cotoit,  in  WJntiBC*  a  lrt« 
used  by  the  Greeks  to  expntn  Wnu  tlw  Mmum 
call  austerus  color, 

B.\THYEROl*S,  fiwn  ^aOw^Twr,  lo  ••"k 
deeply  in  the  earth ;  in  zoology,  i  pw  'd  <M' 
reals  belonging  to  the  order  mdrnik,  eb» 
mammalia.    Its  g' '  torw^ 

large,  not  covered  1  --»uj»'! 

canine  none  ;  grinrier*  'mi'  yn  rtif«*.'  »id*,ai^« 
and  l>elow,  the  posterior  sloping  df«i»ly  «at«#4i; 
muzzle  broad  ;  eyes  small ;  auricn  Mat;  ■! 
short  and  bristly  ;  toes  frre  on  cadi  IpK  *^ 
and  armed  with  thin  flat  "-^'l*  T\tt  tmnyvo 
are,  1.  B.  maritimus,   '  ,  mw  wmt> 

raus,  Lin.;   la  grande  1 1 ^  ;>.  Buff  ;  A^ 

can  rat.  Pen ;  sand  mole  ot  the  Di.tcli ;  «!•■(  Ai 
size  of  a  rabbit,  and  of  a  nnrrrnti  %  tTmmi  r^. 
having  a  large  head  ^v  lad  * 

nose  slightly  flattened,  v.  ii,  * 

Icps  an-  sliort,  with  fbnr  xocy,   iuog  (.liwi,iJ« 
thumb,  with  a  short  claw  on  tV  wiserwr  oi^ 
mities.     Thehind  legs  are  lo 
armed  with  Aort  clawn.     !• 
whore  it  is  known  by  ihe  nam«'  m  7:ino  tr^ 
burrows  near  the  shorr,  nrtdivtwltfB  eionlof* 
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dmsLitms.  PennaDt  tayi,  ihey  some- 
tnnCs  let  «  horse  sink  in  them  up  lo  tlio 
•bouldets  !  2.  B.  capeDSts,  Cur. ;  nius  capensts, 
X>kn.  fall.;  taup  du  cap  de  Bonne  Esperance, 
Buff',  Cape  nt ;  Pen.  About  seven  inches  Ion?, 
of  a  dusky  nifous  ash  bro^^ii  color,  with  a  white 
rvi|)e  round  the  eye  and  ear,  and  on  the  vertex  ; 
music  black.  It  is  vttry  common  in  the  gardens 
Ai  ih*"  Cape,  and  called,  '  bless  moll.' 

JjATliYLLUS  and  Pvlades>,  inreators  of 
mkme  entertaininenls  on  the  stage.  Ba- 
succeeded  in  representing  comedy ;  Py- 
^  to  tragedy.  The  art  consisted  in  expressing 
jmssions  by  gestures,  altitudes,  and  dumb 
iw ;  not,  as  m  modem  tiroes,  in  machinery, 
aad  lh«  fooleries  of  harlequin.  They  flourished 
at  Rome,  under  Augustus,  about  A.  D.  10. 
Each  of  them  kept  scholars,  who  perpetuated 
ina.<tcr's  name :  the  followers  of  Bathyllus, 
excelled  in  the  comic  calling  themselves 
ylli ;  and  those  of  Py lades,  who  excelled  in 
the  tra;;ic,  callini;  themselves  Pyladjs. 

BATILDA  (St.),  commonly  called  St.  Badour, 
a  Saion   princess,  was  curried  away  from  Kng- 
by  pirates,  and  sold  to  Archainbaud,  mayur 
piaiace,  where  she  was  seen  by  Clovis  IL, 
fnarne<l  her,  and  liaJ  by  her  CloLirius  HI., 
eric  II.,  and  Thierri  III.  She  adminiiftered 
veroraenl  witlk  great  wisdom  after  his  death, 
foundmg  several  abbeys,  died  about 
M  ft  monastery. 

.TINDjV,  u  small  district  in  Ilindostan,  in 
-west  quarter  of  the  province  of  Dtllii^ 
ndiDi^  ilie  Lachy  jungle,  celebrated  for 
of  excellent  horses,  said  to  be  descended 
some  of  the  Persian  horses  stolen  (torn  the 
of  Nadir  Shah,  in  the  year  1739. 
TIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria 
belonging  to  the  dicccia  class  of  plants, 
ts  of  which  are ;  of  the  male,   tiie 
im  is  four  ways  imbricated,  ajtd  both  the 
and  corolla  are  wanting ;  of  tlie  female,  the 
'aio«ntiim  is  ovate,  the  involucrum  dyphyllous ; 
«  and  corolla  wanting ;  the  stigma  is  bitobate 
a^^ile ;   the  berries  conduaiate  and  four- 
There  is    but  one  species;    viz.     B. 
a  native  of  Jamaica. 
11%  in  botany,  the  jianie  by  which  Pliny 

authors  call  the  sea-plant  samphire. 
Tts,    in    ichthyology.     See    Batos,  and 

A- 

0  ATI  SCAN,  a  river  of  Lower  Canada,  rising 

•- -'ntains  that  run  wcaiierly  into 

,  hec.     It  falls  into   the  St. 

^v  :..i/-four  miles  above  that  city. 

t  its  itiouili,  it  IS  350  yards  broad,  but  it  so 

as  not  to  be  accessible  for  boats  higher 

Six  or  seven   miles  up  the  stream,  which  is 

tnutr.iptfd  by  many  falls  and  rapids. 

ft  '  ;n  commerce,  a  fine  wnite  kind  of 

inti  .ufacturcdinPbndcrsand  Picardy, 

'kctv  an:   ilirce  kinds  of  butiste ;  the  first  very 

;  iIm*  st.'cgnd    less  thin ;  and  the  ihird  much 

ff  ralleti   Holland  batiste,  as  coming'  very 

riw  goodness  of  Hollands.     The  chief  ii»: 

I  is  for  neck-cloths,  head-cloths,  8urplice>, 

|AT&IAN«  in  rommerce,  a    kind  of  weight 
at  Smyrn;i,  consutiog  of  six  okes.     Foity 


bslm:ins  make  a  camel's  load,  and  amount  to 
about  720lb.  in  £ngli»h  weight. 

Batman,  Persian,  or  BATTAMEaT,  is  of  two 
kinds  :  one  called  the  king's  weight,  batman  de 
chahi,  or  cheray,  used  for  weighing  most  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  equivalent  to  about  124 lb. 
Paris  weight,  the  other  called  batman  of  Tauris, 
equal  to  6lb.  4oz.  Paris  or  Amsterdam  weight. 
These  are  the  proportions  given  by  Tavemier. 
Chardin  rates  the  Persian  batmans  somewhat 
lower,  viz.  the  former  at  I2lb.  12oz.  and  the  latter 
at  5lb.  14az. 

Batman,  Tobxish,  is  also  of  two  kinds;  the 
larger,  containing  six  okes,  ocques,  at3{lb.  Paris 
weight  the  ocque ;  so  that  the  batman  amounts 
to  about  22ilb.  the  smaller,  composed  likewise 
cf  six  ocques,  at  15  oz.  the  ocque,  amounting  to 
5lb.  10  oz. 

BATMANSON  (John),  prior  of  die  CarUm- 
sian  mona&lery,  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  He 
was  some  time  a  student  at  Oxford,  and  inti- 
mately acfiuainted  with  Fxlward  Ijee,  archbishop 
of  York,  at  whose  request  he  wrote  against  Eras- 
mus and  Luther.  He  died  in  1531,  and  wai 
buried  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  monastery. 
Biile  says  he  was  a  proud  forward  person ;  and  that 
Erasmus,  in  a  letter  to  tlie  bishop  of  Winchester, 
calls  him  an  it^norant  fellow.  But  Pitts  gives 
him  the  character  of  a  man  of  ganius,  zeal,  piety, 
and  learning.  He  wrote,  1.  Animadveraiones  in 
Aniiotationes  Erasmi  in  Nov.  Teitameotum.  2. 
ATreatise  against  some  of  Luther's  works.  These 
tvvo  he  afterwards  retracted.  3.  Commentaria  in 
Proverbia  Solomonis.  4.  In  canticaCanticorum. 
5.  De  unica  Ma^dalena.  6.  Insiitutione«  Novi- 
ciorum.  7.  De  Contemptu  Mundi.  8.  De 
Christo  duodenni.  9.  On  the  words  Missuj 
est,  &c. 

BATONI  (Pompeo),  a  celebrated  Italian  pain- 
ter, bom  at  Lucca  in  1706.  He  gained  great 
fame  by  his  productions,  whidi  were  eagerly 
sought  after  by  persons  in  the  highest  stations. 
So  that  honors  and  riches  were  heaped  upon  him ; 
the  emperor  Joseph  granted  hint  ap^nt  of  no- 
bility. He  died  in  1787.  One  of  his  most  ad- 
mired pieces,  is  a  repr*seotation  of  Simon  the 
magician  contending  with  St.  Peter,  in  the  great 
diurch  dedicated  to  the  apostle  at  Rome. 

BATNEER,  a  town  of  Baltie,  and  provioM 
of  Delhi,  in  Ilindostan.  It  is  situated  on  tha 
borders  of  a  s;indy  desert,  and  was  formerly  a 
place  of  great  consequence.  It  was  taken  by  \ht 
celebrated  Timur,  ur  Tamerlane,  in  the  year 
1398,  who  put  all  the  inhabitants  lo  death,  and 
burned  the  city.  Long.  74".  45'.  E.,  lat.  29°. 
ift*  N. 

BATON,  in  botany,  a  name  by  which  som< 
authors  call  the  true  turpentine  tree. 

Baiok,  in  military  affairs,  a  staff. 

Baton  a  oevx  aocn,  a  quarter-stafr. 

Baton  dc  coKKAaDEiiENT,  an  instrument  of 
particular  distinction,  which  was  formerly  given 
lo  gencrab  in  the  French  anny,  Henry  III.  b»- 
fure  his  re-ascension  to  the  ihrone,  was  made  ge- 
neralissimo of  all  the  armies  briooging  to  hia 
brother  Charles  iJie  IX.,  and  pubbciv  received 
the  baton,  as  a  mark  of  high  command. 

Batov  not'ot,  B  flourishing  post  town  of 
Louisiana,  on  llie  east  bank  of  Uie  Mtsaissippi, 
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about  140  miles  alirve  New  Orleans.  Thtj  po- 
jiulntion  is  eslimati-'l  at  5000  or  6000  persons. 

B.VrOoN,  in  military  aliairs,  a  lnincheon,or 
Marshal's  staff 

Batooks  of  St.  Paul  (Bastoncini  di  San 
Paolo),  in  natural  liistory,  a  name  uiven  by  some 
of  tlie  Italian  writers,  as  Augustino  Scilla,  and 
utliers,  to  the  iapides  Judaici,  or  other  spines  of 
Ckiliini.  Tlie«to  are  found  in  vast  abundance  in 
the  island  of  Malta;  and,  like  almost  every  thinj 
else  ihere,  are  denominated  from  St.  Paul. 

BATOlll  (Stephen),  king  of  Poland.  He  was 
born  of  a  noble  family  in  Transylvania,  and 
elected  prince  of  his  native  country  iu  1.S71; 
after  which  he  gained  such  reputation,  that  upon 
the  deposition  of  Henry,  duke  of  Anjou,  by  the 
Poles,  his  party  prevailed  over  that  of  Muximi- 
lian;  and,  having  martied  the  princes  Anne,  lie 
\vas  crowned  in  1576.  He  proved  an  exi^ellent 
irince,  and  successfully  opposed  both  Russia 
and  Sweden ;  while  he  gained  great  honor  to 
himself  by  his  merciful  conduct  in  the  midst  of 
tfie  most  horrible  cruelties  on  tlte  part  of  his 
enemies.     He  died  in  1586. 

BATOSj  in  ichlliyology,  the  name  given  by 
Aristotle,  and  all  the  old  writers,  to  (he  skait. 
They  have  generally  called  the  male  batos,  and 
the  female  batis.  It  is  a  species  of  tlie  raia,  and 
distmjiiiished  by  Artcdi  l»y  llie  name  of  the  va- 
riegated ray,  with  the  middle  of  the  back  smooth, 
and  one  row  of  spines  on  the  tail.  Alljerlus 
calls  it  tlie  rayte,  and  rubus. 

BATRACHIA,  in  zooloj.'y,  one  of  the  orders 
or  great  divisions  of  the  class  Keptilcs. 

BATllACHIAS  Lavis,  from  parpaxot,  afrog ; 
the  frog-stone,  a  name  applii^  by  different 
writers  to  two  very  different  substances;  some 
understanding  by  it  lumps  of  common  flint, 
accidentally  formed  into  this  figure ;  and  otliers, 
those  pieces  of  umber  which  conlaio  either  a 
whole  l>og,  or  any  port  of  one, 

BATUACHOMVOMACHIA,  from  ptirpa- 
\0Q,  a  frojr,  ^I'Cf  a  moutie,  and  fiaxiOt  *  battle; 
the  baltl*!  of  the  fro;^s  and  the  mice,  the  title  of 
a  tine  burlesque  poem  generally  ascribed  to 
Homer, 

BATRACHUS,  from  jSurpax^C'  '^  ^™P  •  '" 
zooloey,  the  frog  fish.  A  genus  of  animals  be- 
longing to  the  family  perca,  order  acanthopte- 
tygii,  class,  pisces.  The  generic  character  is 
head  flattened  horizontally,  larger  than  the  body  ; 
ventral  fins  straij^ht,  atlaclied  under  the  throat ; 
first  dorsal  tin  short,  su])ported  by  three  spinous 
rays ;  second  dorsal  long  and  soft,  opposite  to 
which  the  anal  fin  also  soft  ;  mouth  and  gills  very 
1  irge ;  gill  flap  spineil;  lips  sometimes  bearded. 
This  genus  was  established  by  Schneider  in  his 
Uloch's  Icihyology,  and  named  from  the  im- 
mense site  of  the  head,  resemblina;  that  of  the 
frog.  The  species  inhabit  the  southern  hemis- 
phere, and  are  bepamted  into  two  divisions, 
tho»e  with  aiid  those  without  beard.s  or  citrbi  on 
the  lip.  The  principal  arc,  1.  ^Vitll  be:irds, 
H.  didactylus ;  two  fingered  frog  fish,  inhabits 
^•itinca;  U.  tiu,  toad  fish;  Garden  states  that 
t^is  atiimal  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cato- 
hna  the  '  toad  fish ;'  by  the  French  it  has  been 
called  *  crapaud  de  roer.*  Its  h:ibits  are  very 
l.ttic  knoun,   but  it    is  considered  pre'iicious. 


It  is  found  in  hot  climates,  and  is  taken  oo  lit 
coasts  of  Carohna.  B.  grunnicns,  .Schncid.; 
cottus  grunnien<(,  Lin.  Bluch;  grunting  Ml 
head,  Shaw;  gnmting  frog  fish.  Thb  aninul 
is  about  ten  inches  long ;  of  a  brown  color 
marked  with  white  on  the  sides ;  inhabtts  hm- 
rica  and  the  Indian  Seas.  2.  Without  b«rfi. 
B.  Surinamensit.  B.  Indicus,  are  feanded  \ij 
Bloch,  the  cottus  iosidiator^  and  fi.  purai 
of  the  Harannah. 

BATSCH  (Augustus  John  George  QaAa\ 
was  born  at  Jena  m  1761.  He  became  profeaior 
of  philosophy  in  the  universitj  of  his  nalrvt 
place,  where  he  founded  a  society  for  the  TiuAr 
of  natural  history,  of  which  he  was  preswleni 
He  died  in  1802.  His  works  are — 1.  Elenchtu 
Fungorum,  8vo,  2.  An  Introduction  to  tbe 
Knowledge  and  History  of  \'efetable4,  8»o. 
3,  Essays  on  Botany  and  X'egetible  Physiolo^, 
8vo.  4.  Botany,  for  Ladies  and  Amateuni,8«T) 
5.  Introductory  F^say  to  the  Knowledge  of 
Animals  and  Minerals^  Bvo. 

BATSEN,  or  Baos,  a  county  and  to«ni  if 
Hungary;  the  county  is  bounded  on  the  oaid 
by  that  of  of  Scholt,  on  the  south  by  Bodrog,<in 
the  east  by  little  Camania  and  the  TtvejBk  aad 
on  the  west  by  the  Danube,  which  yepvatei  A 
fiom  Sclavonia.  It  is  inhabited  by  Ilaa^ahllii 
and  llascians,  and  a  f-jw  Germans.  Afterhca( 
unitod  with  that  of  Bodn^,  it  was  »rptru«( 
from  it  for  several  years,  but  was  re-ooiled  by 
Joseph  I[.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  5pt- 
nish  breed  of  sheep  the  trade  in  wool  ha 
very  consideral>le.  This  county  haj  ben 
quently  the  theatre  of  war  between  AimIh>i 
Turkey.  Tlie  capital,  which  was  foi 
considerable  than  at  present,  and  was 
a  bishop,  suffragan  of  Colocra,  is 
four  miles  from  the  north  side  of  the 
and  twenty  from  the  cotiHux  of  the  Daanbti 
Drnve.  Twenty  miles  north-east  of  FniifkiK 
chen,  and  seventy-five  south  of  Buda.  Lonj 
19°.  10'.  E.,  lat.  4GO  J 8'.  N. 

BAITA,  a  country  of  Sumatra,  ttreuiiuc 
along  the  soutli-westem  shore  b«twe«o  the  Sii>- 
keli  and  Tabuyong,  runs  across  the  whole  bLm^ 
This  is  one  ol*  those  districts  th*t  havp  >i«ccta> 
known  to  us  principally  by  the  mod^ni 
sionary  exertions.  In  tlie  autumn  of  lfl2) 
Burton  visited  the  interior,  opposite  to  the  FJ| 
India  Company's  settlement  at  Naul,  aail  fi 
it  composea  of  rogged  hilb,  covered  witk 
forestii,  and  separated  by  ravinis  which 
formed  tlie  bens  of  rapid  riven,  Hn  }0«-'w» 
extended  as  fiar  as  Mora  Siunou,  a  «tat)oa«iBa 
has  lately  been  chosen  by  the  Corapwnr's  un- 
dent at  Natal,  for  the  purpose  of  outinUtniflC  • 
freer  communication  with  tlie  Batus.  T>ntM»' 
tion  is  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  tiBfr  il 
lofty  mountains  seen  in  a  north-easteriy  diirftM 
from  Natal  hilt,  and  wit^i:ti  iVnx*  dajv  watt  af 
the  Mendeelin^  counti  \  «polu«  ef  ■ 

the  highest  tenns  by  the  i  i  ittt  iIm  ifai^ 

who  ha\e  visited  it ;  and  a  ixtu^oatd  ta  rW 
a  population  of  100,000  indir^^tjuls.  Mr  BV' 
ton  says,  *  Tlie  country  i  ■   t«  tW  «■< 

beautiful  1  have  seen  •<  It  kn^ 

vated  chiorty  with  Kibauj-,  i  a".! 

every  direction.    Pictc  is  no  , 
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tls  people  of  itiis  jjiJtc,  uiililkC  their  neiijh- 
boun,  and  unlike  Batta  people  of  other  places, 
live  Ofi  their  respective  farniii,  and  not  collccled 
ligetbeT  in  dusiins  (villagt'^ii.  The  houses  scat- 
l»red  upon  the  surrounding  hills,  reminded  me 
Innch  of  my  favonte  Gloucestershire,  as  I 
tbem  at  a  distance.' 

chief  products  of  this  country  are  pepper, 
Indian  com,  camphor,  cotton,  india;o, 
m,  and   gum   bcnioin.     Cold    and   sulphur 
amone    its  mineral    treasures ;    the   first  of 
Mr.  B.  had  an  opportnnity  of  seeing  the 
pfocure    from    ihe  beds  of  the    rivers, 
same  ^ay  nearly  as  in  South  America. 
||g  the  animal  tribes,  monkeys,  elephant::, 
ggen^are  numerous;  but  there  are  very  few 
nit. 

Tlie  Battas  Mr.  Burton  de.scribc4  as  fine,  tall, 
ptmt,  good-looking  people,  superior  in  appenr- 
IDCC  to  the  generality  of  the  Mulays.  They 
kftTe  a  pec'uliiirly  fierce  and  independent  look, 
iiv  well  dressed  in  cotton  cloths,  manufactured 
1^  tbc  wroaien,  and  wear  E^^llsb  beads  as  oma- 
pews.  *  These  people,*  he  remarks, '  are  per- 
fbcUy  independent ;  they  have  no  idea  of  incir 
liirn  infr'riority  to  any  peopli-  on  earth,  and  their 
^Vnase  .'Uid  behuviour  ttll  you  so.    They  are 

Come  in  their  own  way.  are  good  speakers, 
now  perfectly  well  how  to  manage  every 
of  an  anrumi  nt,  su  m  to  turn  it  to  their 
Ivanuge.' 

Battu  hare  a  settled  language,  which  is 
rely  written  and  understood,  and  many 
executed  books.    The  whole  population 
MtlBUtcd  at  a  million,  2  or  300,000  of  whom 
icad-  •  1  ha%'e  be^un  to  read  their  languape,' 
Mr.  B.,  '  and  find  there  is  nothing  to  fear 
to  its  acquisition,  the  character  is  re- 
ly simple,  and   every  sound  having  its 
Utive  mark,  the  language  may  be  pro- 
corr«ctly  by  any  person  who  has  ac- 
the  character,  though  he  may  not  under- 
wbat  be  reads.'     Mr.  Prince,  the  Com  pa- 
remdent,  drew  up  a  brief  account  of 
fc^eien  of  these  people,   at  the  request  of 
r.  o>  Raffles,  from  which  it  a[ipcars  to  be 
ipomdod  of  the  most  ridiculous  and  barba- 
•apcTSUiions.    They  do  not.  however,  wor- 
*ife%,  but  believe  in  the  existence  of  c«r- 
ties,  whose  attributes  indicate   a  much 
rr  degree  of  knowledge  and  civilisation  at 
fbmier  period.    Dee  Batuh  Assee  Assee  is 
Cnntfor  and  Father  of  all  ihincs,  and  is  sup- 
to  hsivr  ap|>ointed   three  brothers  as  his 
it  I    rniinkiri4l.     Bataracourou,  the 

eree  I'ailah,  tlie  pod  of  meri-y ; 
^lainiisunoolan,  the  thini  brother,  soon  dis- 
whb  the  otb«r  two,  »i'parated  fiom  them, 

jnTHfOT^""*  •»-"i-  I •'■■  in  op|>osuioo  to 

il'  I    as  the  sotute 

•diicord    ,.  ...instigator  of  ai»- 

•  ■ad  trttngK — the  inciter  of  anger— the  source 
6«ttil»  der<-it.  hinvr.  hypocrisy,  and  murder.' 
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nee  umonK  the  Battas,  and 

;t   petitions  are   seldom  of- 

.ti4.-  otiiers.  The  only  semblance 

'<  ihvni,  is  a  {lerson  named  Hat- 

I  d  ill  all  their  4U}»er»titions  ;  and 

V  one  of  thoc  to  every  village ; 


but  the  only  religious  ceremonies  tlie  existence 
of  which  Mr.  Prince  could  ascertain,  appeared 
to  consist  in  an  invocation  of  the  manes  of  Uie 
deikd.  '  The  influence  of  the  Dattoos  over  tne 
deluded  Battas  is  such,'  says  Mr.  P.,  *  that  they 
will  not  engage  in  any  undertakiug,  however 
trifliniir,  without  first  consulting  them.  They  ex- 
pound all  their  religious  books, and, according  to 
their  interpretation,  a  day  is  chosen  as  propitious 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  object, 
whether  it  be  a  suit,  a  journey,  or  war.  The 
moral  conduct  of  these  people  appears  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  all  tlie  vile  passions  of  an  irregular 
and  irritable  constitution.  Truth  is  seldom  re- 
garded when  in  the  way  of  their  interests  or 
feelini^s ;  and  honesty  is  never  founded  on  prin- 
ciple, but  on  the  fi^r  of  detection.  Tlie  general 
tenor  of  their  lives  has  obliterated  the  recollec- 
tion and  practice  of  tlie  laws  of  Seeree  Padali 
and  Batarugourou,  and  they  have  no  priesthKoil 
or  nijah  to  reoal  them,  or  to  reprove  ttieir  obsti- 
nate adherenae  to  the  principles  of  Mahalabhoo- 
lan,  who  is  certainly  no  other  than  the  devil.' 
One  of  the  amusements  of  this  people  is  a 

Sculiar  and  very  cruel  one,  iJius  described  by 
r.  Burton.  *  In  one  of  the  bazars,'  he  says, 
'  were  about  lOU  persons  amusing  tl.eras>elves 
with  a  most  cruel  game.  Tliey  drive  a  small 
stake  into  the  earth,  and  round  it  draw  »  circle, 
which  they  divide  into  four  equal  parts  ;  in  eai:-h 
of  the  partitions  dilTerent  individuals  put  equal 
sums  of  money ;  to  tlic  stake  is  tied  a  young 
fowl,  whose  throat  being  cut,  it  flutters  about 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  expires.  Tlie  person 
whose  money  happens  to  be  in  t))e  partition 
where  the  fowl  lies  after  death,  sweeps  the  stakes. 
The  circle  may  be  divided  mto  as  many  parts  as 
there  arepersons  who  wish  to  follow  the  amuse- 
ment. Toe  man  ofiiciating  as  cut-tliroat  was  the 
imum,  or  priest,  of  the  place.' 

BATT/fc,  a  people  of  ancient  Germany,  for- 
merly inhabitants  of  what  is  now  called  Hesse. 
BeinK  dissatisfied  with  their  situation  there,  they 
settled  on  the  island  formed  by  tlie  \'ahalis  and 
the  Rhine,  which  from  them  took  the  name  of 
Batavia,  or  Batavomro  Insula.  Their  govem- 
ment  was  a  miKture  of  monarchy,  aristocracy, 
and  democracy.  Tlieir  chief  was,  properly  speak- 
ing, nothing  more  tliaii  a  principal  citizen,  whose 
business  was  rather  to  advise  tnan  to  command. 
The  principal  men  who  exercised  jurisdiction, 
and  commanded  the  troops,  in  their  respective 
district^  were  chosen,  as  well  as  the  kings,  in  an 
assembly  of  the  pe<.>ple.  A  hundred  persons, 
stiecled  from  iimonsj  the  people,  presided  oter 
every  county,  ami  acted  as  chiefs  in  tiie  different 
hamlets,  'the  whole  nation  was,  in  sume  mea- 
sure, an  army  always  in  readiness.  E«d>  family 
Gooiposed  a  body  of  militia,  which  served  under 
a  captain  of  their  own  choosing.  See  Batavi 
and  Batavorum  l\si'tJt. 

BxiTTAI I^  V,  k  n.^  Fr.  battaUte,  Ital.  ba(- 
i  taglitt  Span,  battala. 
■  From  the  anrii-ni  Sxison 
i  Vieatan,  to  light,  or  to 
J  strike.  Jiattdtltmt  i»  hav- 
ing; the  appearance  of  a  battle;  t>»ttuHii  i»  tl»« 
order  of  battle  :  and  htttltilton  si.Miirirs  the  cLri- 
sion  of  BO  army,  and  foimerly  an  nrniy  itv:lt. 


Battaii-'axt, 

BATTAtt'ofS, 

Batta'liox, 
Batta'lia. 
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Sir  Edward  also  tane  |9cr  gile  gui  be  knowe, 
Pi^ht  Liui  to  balaiit  bone.  Lis  trampcs  did  he  l>lowe. 

R.  Bnuuu. 
Lrit  Any  time  it  were  uf&il'd, 
Fal  wcl  about  it  m*  battaiUd, 
And  round  environ  eke  wen  Mt, 
Fal  ffltny  a  rich  and  tut  toaret. 

Chauegr.  Rummaa  of  tht  Raie- 
At  many  a  m>ble  armee  hadde  he  b« ; 
At  mortal  haltaHet,  faaddc  be  ben  fifteoe  ; 
And  foughten  for  onr  faith  at  Tramisseno  ; 
In  lilies  ihrie* — and  ajre  ilain  hi«  foe.  Id. 

Soon  after  tbii  I  aaw  an  depbaat, 
Adom'd  with  bell*  and  bosae*  gorgeouslj. 
That  on  bii  backc  did  bearc  (as  itatteUant) 
A  gilden  towre  which  ihone  exceedingly. 

SpenKT.    Vuim  of  the  WorU'i  Vaniliet. 
But  deed*  of  armea  mast  I  at  last  be  faine. 
And  ladies  love,  to  leave  »o  dearcly  bought  ? 
Wliat  need  of  armes  where  peace  doth  ayo  rcuaine. 
Said  he,  and  battaite*  none  arc  to  be  friu|{hl? 
As  for  loose  loves  they  are  vaiue,  and   vanish  into 
nought.  Id. 

He  (tartcd  up,  and  did  himself  prepayre. 
In  sun-bright  annes,  and  battailouM  array  ; 
For  with  that  pagan  proud  hr  combatt  will  that  day. 

Id. 
When  aorrows  come,  tbey  come  not  single  spies. 
Bat  in  battatioiu.  Shaktpeare.  Hamlet. 

A  fiery  region,  stretch'd 
In  battailout  aspect,  and  nearer  view 
Bristled  with  upright  beams  innumerable 
Of  rigid  spears  and  heliuets  throng'd.         Viltcm. 
Next  morning  the  king  put  his  army  into  battalia. 

ClareMdom, 
The  piorc'd  b%Utalwiu  disunited  fall 
In  heaps  oa  heaps ;  one  fate  o'erwhelms  them  all. 

Battalia,  an  anny  ranged  in  onJer  of  battle, 
or  teady  for  engagement.  The  word  sc'cms  fornied 
from  x\\(i  Latin  butualia,  sornetiines  also  written 
balalia,  denoting  a  5ort  of  militiuy  or  gladiatorial 
exercise,  as  fightin;;  with  foils,  or  tiltmg  at  a  post. 
In  this  sense,  we  meet  with  tlie  depth  of  a  batta- 
lia; to  march  in  liatulta,  with  the  baggage  in 
ihe  middle;  to  break  the  luttalia,  &c.  In  Uie 
Roman  battalia,  the  bastati  made  ttie  front.  It 
further  implies  an  army  or  considerable  detach- 
ment of  troops  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  or 
in  any  otiier  proper  form  to  attack  the  enemy. 
See  Battle. 

Baitalion,  in  the  British  army,  is  an  unde- 
termined body  of  iniantry  in  regard  to  number, 
generally  frn'm  COO  to  1000  men.  The  royal 
regimoiu  of  artillery  ha^  consisted  of  ten  batia- 
lion.H,  exclusive  of  the  invalid  or  veteran  battalion. 
Soinetimes  regiments  consist  each  of  one  batta- 
lion only;  but  if  more  numerous  are  divided 
into  aereral  battalions,  according  to  their  strength  ; 
so  that  every  one  may  come  within  the  number 
mentioned.  A  battalion  of  one  of  our  inarching 
reijiineiiu  consists  of  1000  and  sometimes  of 
1200  men,  officers  and  non-commissioned  in- 
cluded. When  there  are  comp:iuics  of  several  re- 
f^iments  in  a  garrison  to  form  a  battalion,  those  of 
the  eldest  regiment  post  themselves  on  the  ri'jht, 
those  of  tiie  second  on  the  left,  and  so  on  till  the 
youn.jest  falls  into  the  centre.  The  oflTu-ers  take 
their  posts  before  ibeir  roinpanieSt  from  the  right 
and  leA,  according  to  seniority.  Each  biiltal ion 
u  divided  into  four  divisions,  and  each  division 
into  two  subdivisions,  which  art  agaio  divided 


into  sections.  The  coin|)atiies  o<  i;rp*«dt# 
being  unequal  in  all  batlalion^,  their  pofii  ntf 
be  regulated  by  the  commaudiug  omca.  Sk 
Regiment. 

The  Triangular  Battalios  ofanciiTTitmilttirj 
history,  was  a  body  of  troops  ranged  in  tke  {on 
of  a  triangle,  in  which  the  ranks  exceeded  ad 
other  by  an  equal  numWr  of  men.  If  (be  &t 
consisted  of  one  man  only,  and  the  difimis 
between  the  ranks  was  only  one,  then  its  fcti 
was  that  of  an  equilateral  triangle :  and  wkn 
tlie  difference  between  the  ranks  was  mort  tku 
one,  its  form  was  an  isoscele,  having  two  sda 
equal,  or  scalene  triangle. 

The  Round  Battalion,  is  that  in  w 
soldiers  are  ranged  in  concentric  circle^ 
was  much  used  by  the  Romans,  and  a  ■      .-■ 
orbcm.     Csesar,  in  his  Commeniahes,  las  ■^.. 
miiny  instances. 

The  Square  Battauoit.  M.  Folard  showi  t 
large,  in  his  book  de  la  Colo:  ,  ' 
of  the  square  battalion,  and  ' 
method  of  ranging  battalions  3v.j  3ji.iiiuw  a>  w 
render  them  weak,  and  unable  to  support  mk 
other :  so  that  they  are  easily  penetrated  « 
broken ;  an  essential  (auU  in  tactics.  Th«  ltd 
strength  of  a  corps,  according  to  this  anlkr, 
consists  in  its  thickness,  or  the  depth  of  its  fin, 
and  their  connexion  and  closeness.  This  dt(6 
renders  the  flanks  almost  as  strong  as  the  Iw 
He  adds,  that  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  Tr4iin. 
that  every  battalion  ranged  deep,  and  «i<k  i 
small  front,  will  beat  anoiiier  stronger  ihaa  null 
ranged  according  to  the  usual  method.  (P«to^ 
torn.  i.  p.  7.)  But  this  opinion  of  Folari  us 
not  been  adopted  in  modem  practice ;  mi  ka 
theory  has  been  vigorously  attacked  iiy  ftmA 
tacticians.  They  admit  the  superior  sttcacih  ft 
his  column  to  that  of  a  modem  batcalioB,  i/  6t 
action  were  to  be  decided  with  piv .-«  ^r,f}  vntti; 
but  where  fire  arms  must  h-  Vtkftt 

column  is   so  very  ill  dispose,  i  pvpoiV 

that  it  must  infallibly  be  destroyed. 

&VTTECOLLAH,  Batvcata,  aUifiifn 
(own  on  the  sea  coast  of  the  British  dtfOd  rf 
North  Canara.  The  name  signifies  the  loaiJ 
town.  It  sUnds  iu  lat.  U^ifi'N.,  loag.  Tl* 
37'  *£,  on  the  north  b&nk  of  a  smatl  n*tt 
which  waters  a  very  beautiful  valley,  BUirffiinV^ 
on  every  side  by  hilts,  and  in  an  excelkat  ItM* 
of  cultivation.  Eight  dams  are  jmxij  i^iAr*  <t 
the  public  expense,  in  order  to  wttcr  Ae  no 
grounds,  which  are  conytnicted  of  cailt^  tmt 
only  intended  to  collect  the  stzcaia.  BaONAk 
contains  two  mosques,  one  of  wKicb  ivcOTO  tt 
allowance  of  100  pagodas  fiotn  th«  Cmmfntf, 
and  the  other  half  as  much.  .Mm^  of 
hommedans  are  wealthy,  aad  iLetr 
speculations  extend  to  dtfierent 
coast.  Here  arc  a  great  maoj  *cwMiB^ 
temples,  belonging  to  tite  foUuwtrs  cf  Vy«. 
two  Jain  temples,  the  only  "»"*lTltt  -^ 
thai  were  formerly  in  the  place. 

BATTEL,  v.,  n.  k.  u^.\      It  inAyl«6«iii 

Bat'tli  no,  /  Skx.  Iwvaa,  to  I* 

Bat'tlek,  i  Vu.  Slcvvw  ikiik 

BatVi'l.  Jthatiaf  tsMM^ 

£nglij>h  word  for  incrti^c.    Pttilia]»  a  m  t^ 
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fwMM,  to  aiJTAnl.i|£:e.  Btitf'ul  is  a 
toil  of  the  tvro  participlf^,  b«t  and  J'utt. 
'b  appear*  lo  he  foui»ded  upon  the  noun, 
■iintify  'o  ffTow  Jat,  to  |;et  flesh,  to  rendor 
fruitful.  battahU,  is  capable  of  cuU 
To  hatltt  (tlif  vcrh  neuter)  is  to  «tand 
I  in  ihf  colle^je  books  at  Uxfoni,  for 
'rKle<l  at  the  buttery  in  the  neces<«i. 
iiig  and  drinking.  At  Cambritlijc  %i-e 
in  a  similar  sense.  Hence  in  tlie  former 
ity  l^eru  is  a  ttudt^t  named  a  batUlrr  or 
;  tn  ilie  Itttlcr  a  alter.  At  Kton,  battrl  is 
deM^rit>«  llie  small  portion  of  footi,  which, 
lion  to  the  coHeu'e  allowance,  the  pupils 
from  their  darnei?.  lint  in  every  appli- 
wunl  Las  reference  to  increase. 

le  gr«yn«  of  mustard  scdc  whiche  when  it 
and  tu  little  that   the   ualcamcd  tort  of 
r«ulJ  (carcc  possibly  fete  or  sec  it,  yo  of 
kritic  and  »ele  towards  your  country 
w»»e  hclpc  to  Mtnc  in  th«i  firld  of 
to  chrrishe  with  the  tabic  batUmg 
K  pmrapUrosc,  tiiat  wkrre  brfiirr  it  «a»  in 
the  unlcttcrvd.  the   l«a«t  of  al  sidr*,  it  U 
I.  and  eruw£  much  larger  in   tirrdlh  Ui£ 
■rbe  of  ye  field.  UdaU.  Luke,  Preface. 

•dviceinent  was  of  bad,  to  lot  her 
lierfill,  without  cncumbenncnt  ^ 
(they  M(d)  wouU  malke  her  haUd  better. 

Sptnier.  Faerie  Qtte^ne, 
m  church  of  God  tometimes  it  corometh  to 
over  hntllt  gToiind»,  the  fertile  diipcwitiou 
^ood  ,-  yet  bec*n»c  ii  «>iec*<>df  ih  due  propor- 
^gfth  fortli  abontlantly,  tkrough  loo  much 
thing*  IcvM  proiiable. 

H<»ttfr.  Ecelet.  Ptd. 
vm  made  many  inward  parts  of  Barbaric 
iia  in  Afrirk  (^before  hi*  liinc  incult  and 
ilful  and  battaht*  by  ihi*  mean*. 

ilartfn'i  Atftomjf  nf  UtUuuhntff. 
Sorrocnld,  or  Surncoltl,  wa«  bora  in  Lan- 
rame  a  halllrr  or  itudiiil  uf  Bra«en*lutM 
IJ78,  a^'d  17  ycari  or  (U.-reaSoutj. 

tVood.    .4fA<"»fl',  Of  OH. 

commnoi  with  a  footl  ttomacti,  and  baillrd 
limv  Pmrthm.   Mahttr't  SufplFmmt, 

il  pattttf*  fenc'd,  »a4  moit  wiib  quirksct 

aorta  of  aail,  divertity  u(  ground. 

Jtru^lon,    Pofybion, 

L,  in  law,  or  TKUt.  nr  wacek  or  Bat- 
difutcd,     Sff  An'c*i.< 
»»l>»  V.     See  BATTrL. 
ILMA,  a  town  of   Syria,  the  nncicnt 
the  Kcne,  according  to  c|:i5»ical  writ»?rs, 
SMuibrination   of    the    nymph   of   titat 
~inrd.    At  a  short  distimce  thfsc 
It  is    said    that   templrs 
ipline,  Apollo,  and  Diiina,  <(looi| 
and   that   Ciallus  built  a  churclt 
I,  which  Dr.  Pococke  conjectures 
the  remains  of  that  of  Ajtollo, 
ifw  of  a  Christian  clmn-h,  wiiii 
on  tiie  walls,  and  «iippu\cd 
reovived  the  Iwnes  of  U^byl:l^, 
Aniioch,  and  tho^e  of  several  other 
There  are  fontitains,  and  the  remains 
ions,  walli,  and  a'piedacts,  a'-'out  Bit- 
ich  is  five  miles  south-west  tif  Aiiiux'li. 
■.I.Y  Mfthnj,  an  Etiv^liiih  divine,  liCTT)  at 
Ts  Bury,  in  Suffolk,  in   l(i47,  ajid 
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educated  ,nt  Trinity  college,  CamhridRe.  Arch- 
bishop Sane  rol\  inude  him  his  chaplain,  and  gave 
him  the  rectory  of  Adisham  in  Kent,  and  the 
archdeaconry  of  Canterbury.  He  wrote  Anli- 
quiiatcii  Hutupinw,  and  Antiquiiaies  Edmund- 
bun^i,     lie  died  in  1708. 

UATTEN,  13.  a.  &  B.  A  word,  lays  .fohnwn, 
of  doubtful  etymology.  Probably  of  the  same 
derivation  as  battle,  as  it  soems  to  have  succeed- 
ed it,  and  10  have  the  same  meaning.  It  is, 
however,  with  its  pretleces^or.  throwing  fast  into 
desuetude.  It  sij^nifif?  to  fatten,  or  make  f.it ; 
to  fc'ed  plenteously ;  to  fertilise;  and  to  live  m 
indulptnce. 

CoRIU.  Folloir  your  function,  go  asii  Aattm  on  rold 
bits.  Shal/iptare. 

X  man  may  haUvn  there  in  a  week  only,  witb  hot 

loavci  and  batter,  and  a  luarty  nip  of  iiiuM-adine  and 

fugar  at  breakfast,  tLuujk  h«  make  never  a  meal  all 

tLo  month  after.  /Vrf.  Pt-rkin  Warbeck, 

We  drove  tt6eld, 

Batt'tuMg  our  Sock*  with  the  fre«h  dews  of  ni^ht. 

BumUh'd  and  hntl'nimf  on  their  food,  lo  *hnw 
The  diligence  of  cari-ful  hrnit  below.  Jh^dfn. 

Twa  mice,  full  blythe  and  amicable. 
Batten  beside  eric  Robert's  table.  Prior. 

The  meadows  here,  with  ftaM'nii^  oo^e  enrieb'dj 
Give  rpirit  to  the  grass ;  three  cubits  high 
The  jointed  herbage  shoots.  PkHi/m. 

While  ardent  Siriu*  shoots  a  thirsty  ray.. 
And  autumn  yet  withholds  retreating  day. 
They  ran^  at  Ur»e.  and  ganibol  through  ik«  streitnt. 
Frisk  on  the  beach,  or  battrn  in  the  beam.         Brooke. 
Go  thou  ;  tlie  aioan  of  woe  demands  thine  aid  ; 

Pridt^'s  lieens'd  oiiiTace  claims  thy  slumbering  ir«  ^ 
Pale  genius  roams  the  bleak  neglected  shade. 
And  batteniitg  avarice  mocks  the  toneless  lyre, 

Btmttit. 
Batten  is  chic6y  used  by  joiners,  in  speak- 
ini;  of  doors  and  windows  of  shops,  &c.  which 
are  not  framed  of  whole  deal,  &c.  wiili  stitfct, 
rails,  and  pannels  like  waioscoat;  but  are  made 
to  appear  u  if  Ihey  were,  by  means  of  these  bal- 
len*,  bnidd<;d  on  the  plain  board  round  the  edges, 
and  sometimes  rmsH  them  and  up  and  down. 

HATTrNs  or  Tuc  ilATcnrs,  in  sea  language, 
are  nailed  alonp  the  tarpatilin^s,  ;>nd  serve  to 
keep  their  edges  close  down  to  the  hatches,  in 
onler  to  prevent  the  water  which  washes  over  the 
deck  from  penotriting  into  the  lower  ap-vtments 
of  tlie  ship. 

RA'lTkMlF.RfJ.  a  small  town  of  Germany, 
iti  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  on  the  F.der,  with 
an  old  castle,  a  b;nliwir,  and  720  inhabilaiits. 
Twenty-five  miles  north  of  Ciesscn. 

B.\tTENHAl'SI'.N,  an  aocient  town  of  Ccr- 
nwny,  m  the  lemtory  of  the  t'atti. 

H ATT  V. N  K 1 1 ., »  xinall  river  of  North  Amerta, 
in  llie  Slate  of  Vfrmoni,  which  rises  in  Dcnniug;- 
ton  county,  and  rtinnintr  south-west,  afterwards 
ttirns  directly  wwt  into  the  stale  of  New  York, 
where  tt  falls  into  the  Hudson,  nearly  op|>otute  to 
Saratuva. 

HATTF.Il.f.  &  w.-j    Fr.  baltrf ;  Ilal.  hatttre ; 
liAi'TtKin,  f  (ienn.  6a</cn;  oftlM^utn« 

mT'Ti:ni>o.  ietymolo)ry  as  batlait,  y\x. 

lUi'trrT  *  ancient  Saxon  fcrafan:  tp- 

;  -^  lu  heal  down,  to  ahau^r. 

1  -te»  a  mixture  of  leveral 
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iniredienia  Lc-aten  lOj^elher  with  sorae  liquor;  so 
uatt«>d  froitt  its  being  »o  much  beaten.  Applied 
Xo  persorts,  \\  describes  lliet  urmoilsand  violtiict 
ll)rou(;)i  which  they  liave  passed,  and  the  worn- 
out  coDdition  ia  which  they  arc  left. 

Man  Rtondeth  th«  ciiuie  of  coDtumclie  or  strif  and 
cbctte,  and  iaMereih  aod  forgrtli  by  vilians  reprevtugrs. 
C/uuusgr.   Tht  PermneM  Tale. 
When  Cnpid  ackled  fint  the  fort 
Wherein  my  hart  tay  wouDded  sore. 
The  battry  was  of  xucb  »  sort, 
That  1  tuust  vivid  or  die  therefore. 

Hifrace.  UneertaiH  Au/fwn, 
For  now  were  the  wall»  beaten  with  tho  rem*,  and 
many  parts  thereof  ibtiken  and  battered:  and  at  one 
|ilac<!  above  the  rcvt.  by  contioU;il  batterie  there  was 
such  a  breach,  u  the  towne  lay  open  and  naked  to 
vho  onemy.  Ilollaiui'i  Liviiu,  fot.  397. 

Moreover  take  but  ihree  texture*  or  qa«rt4  of  it 
being  steeped,  and  it  will  yield  a  measure  called 
ntodius,  of  tbicie  frewcl  or  batter,  called  in  Latin 
puU.  Id.  Piinie,  Vol.  i.  p.  568. 

They  all  that  charge  did  fervently  apply. 
With  greedy  malice  und  importune  toyle. 
And  planted  there  their  huge  artillery. 
With  which  they  daily  made  most  dreadful  battery. 

Sftejucr. 
Sconce  call  you  it  ?  to  you  wouki   leave   bMtering. 
I  had  rather  have  it  a  head.  Skahipeare. 

Many  men  neglect  the  tumults  of  the  world,  itnd 
c«re  not  for  glory,  and  y<ft  they  arc  afraid  of  infamy, 
rcpulae,  disgrace,  they  ran  severely  contemn  pl«a- 
kUH>,  bear  grief  indifferently  :  but  they  are  quite  bat- 
tend  and  broken  with  rt^proach  aitd  obloquy. 

BiarKm.  Attat.  3Itl. 
Others  to  a  city  strong. 
Lay  fticf e  encamp'd  ;  by  battery,  scale,  and  mine. 
Assaulting.  Miiton. 

Crowds  to  tha  castle  mounted  up  the  street, 
BfUt'fing  the  pavement  with  their  coursers'  feet. 

Dryden. 
One  would  have  all  tilings  little,  hence  has  try'd 
Turkey  poults  Cresh  from  th'  egg  in  hatter  trj'A, 

King. 
If  you  have  a  silver  saucepan  for  the  kitchen  use, 
\^i  me  advise   you  to  batter    it  well ;  thi*  will   shew 
riiu«tant  good  housekeeping. 

Sivt/t't  Direetitmt  to  the  Cook. 
As  ihr  same  dame,  cxperienc'd  in  her  traile. 
By  names  of  t^iuits  retaiU  each  batter'd  judo.   P>?pe. 
The  urdinar)'  macliincs  ius'entod  to  batter  ttr  uiidiT- 
mine  the  ^alls,  were  rendered  iuefTectual  by  tlic  supe- 
rior .skill  of  the  Romans.  (Jibbon. 
Ba'tteu,  V.  tt.    A  word  used  only  by  work- 
men. 

The  side  of  a  wall,  or  any  timber,  tliai  bulges  from 
its  bottom  or  foundaiiun,  is  said  to  baiter.  Mason. 

Bai'teh.  In  law,  a  violent  strikint;  of  any 
man.  In  an  uctiun  aj^ainst  a  striker,  one  may 
be  found  guilty  of  the  a&sault,  yet  acquitted  of 
the  Imittrif.  There  may  therefore  be  a&suult 
•wUhoul  bulUrjf ;  but  battery  always  implies  aa 
usault. 

Why  do«s  ho  tufler  this  rude  knave  now  to  knock 
hiiu  aliout  I  he  sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel,  and  will 
Hut  tell  him  of  his  artiou  of  battery  f  ShnJupcare, 

Sir,  quo*  tbc  lawyer,  not  tv  flatter  ye, 
You  ha^c  a»  ((;n<id  ami   fair  a  battery 
A%  heart  can  %\ii>b,  and  need  nni  shame 
Tho  proudest  wan  uUvtt  to  claim.  Hudibmt, 

13.irrt:ui>o,  in   the    military   art,    is  the  at-  , 
iockitig  a  foititied  place  or  work   witli   heavy 


artillery.  To  taller  in  breach,  is  lo  play  fbriosn 
on  a  work,  as  the  angle  of  a  half  mooo,  todc^ 
lish  and  make  a  ^\»  in  it.  In  doioi;  tluc,  tlof 
never  fire  a  piece  at  the  top,  but  all  at  iIm  bM> 
torn,  from  three  lo  six  feet  from  the  gmaL 
See  liATTtjiY. 

Batteiiing  Ram,  in  anliqaity,  i  nuhaiy 
engine  used  to  baiter  and  beat  down  the  «aflic 
places  besieged.  It  is  said  lo  have  been  mnmL 
by  ArtemoTus  of  Clazomene,  a  Greek  axeidia, 
who  flourished  A.  A.  (J.  441.  It  io  thusdcKsM 
by  Joseph  us :  A  vait  beam,  like  the  mast  of  a  ik^ 
strengthened  at  the  one  end  with  a  head  of  irea, 
resembling  that  of  a  ram,  wltence  it  took  its  asB, 
was  hung  by  tlie  middle  with  ropes  lo  waoim 
beam,  which  lay  across  two  posts ;  and  Ku:r»j 
thus  equally  balanced,  it  \»ra5  by  a  greut 
of  men  drawn  backwanls  and  pushed  ; 
striking  the  wall  with  its  iron  head.  Hux  iW 
eugme  did  most  execution  wheu  it  was  mouaitd 
on  wheels,  which  is  said  to  have  been  find  do* 
at  the  siege  of  Byzantium  under  Philip  d 
Macedon. 

BatteriVc  Ram,  in  military  aibtn.  Sm 
Aries. 

Battebikc  Ram,  in  heraldry,  a  bearaig  m 
coat  of  arms  resembling  the  military  ta^m 
above  described. 

BATTKRSFA,  a  village  in  Surrey,  whkb(ifn 
the  title  of  baton  to  the  St.  John  family.  Fop- 
lation  about  5000.  In  the  cbunrh  u  a  IMB» 
ment  of  Henry  St.  John,  viscount  Gk4tH' 
broke,  who  was  bom  here,  and  his  secood  wm^ 
who  was  a  niece  of  Madame  de  >IaiateooA.  CJi 
auolher  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Edward  WoMi, 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  is  nrtnal 
that  being  a  captain  in  the  East  India  compqvy's 
service,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1 1.,  be  was  n**^**^ 
in  the  woods  by  a  tiger,  when,  placing  hi&jwtf  i 


w  at  kla,  W 
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the  side  of  a  pond,  as  th 

caught  him  in  his  arm^., 

into  the  water,  got  upon  ..... 

till  he  was  drowned.     On  thr 

House,  whicli  was  pulled     i 

been  erected  a  horiiontal  wn 

dimensions.      The  height   yi  i 

120  feet,  and  the  diameter  at  the  Itoitom  hUj-tw* 

In  1771,  a  wooden  bridge  wus  built  ovyr  tN 

Thames  at  Battcrsea,  under  the  dirvctioa  af  Hl 

Holland,  at  an  ex{iense  uf  £21,SOO. 

BiTTiHY,  in  electhcicy,  i^  nifawrf 

coated  surfaces  of  glass,  comi  m  n«~ 

netted  together,    that  they  iua>    <.h:   cnarnd  a 
once,  and  discharged  by  u  com  moo  cOoMiK 
Mr.  Gralaib,  a  German  clcctrictno,  wwdate 
who  contrived  to  increase  the  shock,  byckim^ 
several  phiuU  at  the  sanie  time      Dr  TVuiuZ 
after  he  had  analysed  tht-  \ 
tliat  it  lost  at  one  surfa-  > 
it  received  at  the  olb«r,  cu«Mtrtictcad  a  batMy* 
panes  of  large  sash  ^oss,  cowed  oo  cadi  liift 
and  connected  tii  such  •  ntimPftt  ikM  tV  aMi 
might  be  charged  togttlMir,  and  vuk  tWa^ 
labor  as  one  single  pane;  aad  by  hiiu^ii  < 
the  giving  sides  uito  contact  with  o«r  wm,  V 
all  the  receiving  sides  wiUt  anothat,  W  cMvW 
to  unite  the  force  of  all  tli«  placo,  aad  M^ 
charge  titein  at  uncv,     Dr.  Prtaaltej  de<n^' 
still  more  complete  battery,  of  whxk  b 
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uttct  long  uffi  lie  sees  no  tY>afU)ti  for  wishing 

IcASt  aheralioii  in  any  ]>arl  of  it.     This  bat- 

josists  of  smy-four  jars,  cadi  ten  inches 

)(I   two  inches  anrl    a   half  in  diameter, 

witliin  an    inch   and  a  half  of  the   toji; 

ling  ill  the  whole  thirty-two  square  feet  of 

ted  surface.    The  wire  of  each  jar  has  a  piece 

tvery  small  wire  twisted  about  the  tower  end  of 

,  to  touch  tJie  inside  coaling  in  several  places; 

it  is  put  through  a  pretty  large  piece  of  cork, 

the  jar,  to  pn^vent  any  part  of  it  from 

the  side,  which  would  tend  to  ptomote 

)us  discharge.     Each  wire  is  turned 

to  as  to  make  a  hole  at  the  upper  end; 

throu'^h  these  holes  a  pretty  thick  brass  rod 

nobs  passes,  each  rod  servin-^  for  one  row 

the  jant      The  communication  between  these 

u  made  by  laying  a  t}iiok  chain  over  them, 

[as  many  of  them  as  may  be  wanted.    The  bot- 

'  Uie  boK,  in  which  the  jars  stand,  is  covered 

}lale  of  tin,  and  a  bent  wire  touching  the 

thtomfh  the  box,  and  appears  on  the 

To  this  wire  any  conductor  designed 

licate  with  tlie  oinnide  of  the  battery  is 

and  the  discharge  i*  nmde  by  bringing 

linoh  to  any  of  the  knobs  of  the  battery. 

Ycry  tjreat  force  is  required,  the  quantity 

'ooAtJird  surface  may  be  increased,  or  two  or 

tMtlenes  may  be  use<].     But  the  brgest  and 

I  powerful  battery,  is  that  which  »v  as  employed 

fS)t4  y*n  Manim,  to  the  amkzing  large  electri- 

B>achine  constructed  for  Teyler's  Museum  at 

riem.    Tins  grand  battery  consists  of  a  great 

of  jari,  coaled  as  above,  to  the  extent  of 

130  square  feet;   and    the  effects  of  it, 

'  truly  astonishing,  are  related  by  Dr.\'an 

in  his  description  of  this  machine,  and  of 

lmenismadewithit,at  Haarlem, in  1785. 

IT  Gai.tamc.     See  Galvam&v. 

IT,  in  law,  is  the  unlawful  beating  of 

1  bftrach  of  the  peace.     The  least  touch- 

^aootlicr's  person  wilfully,  or  in  anger,  is  a 

for  tlie  law  cannot  draw  the  line  between 

I  degrees  of  violence,  and  therefore  totally 

the  first  and  lowest  stage  of  it;  erery 

:a  being  sacred,  and  no  other  having 

I  luMUne  with  it,  in  the  slightest  man- 

a  Nimilar  principle,  the  Comehan 

injuriis,  prohibited  pulsation  as  well  as 

loo;   distinguishing  verberation,   which 

conpanied   with   pain,   from   puUation, 

«  attended  with  none.    But  battery  is  in 

justifiable  or  lawful;  as,  first,  where 

I  bath  *uttiority,  a  parent  or  master,  gives 

i  correction  to  his  child,  his  scholar,  or 

iticc:  second,  in  self-defence;  if  one 

^gronly  assault  him,  he  may  strike 

and,  if  sued  for  it,  may  plead, 

Itdereeflne,  that  it  was  the  plaintiff  ^s  ori- 

llt  that  occasioned  it :  third,  in  defence 

or  possessions,  if  one  endeavour  to 

irt  uiotiii-r  of  tijem,  he  may  lay  hands  upon 

to  prcrent  him;  and  in  case  he  persist  with 

r,  rn«y  l>eat  him  away  :  fourth,  in  the  exer- 

ot  an  of!ice,  as  that  uf  church-warden  or 

1^,  a  man  may  lay  hands  upon  another  to  turn 

I  out  of  church,  and  p.event  his  disturbing  tlie 

JOD :  and  if  sued  for  this  or  the  like  bat- 
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lery,  he  may  set  forth  the  whole  rase,  and  plead 
that  lie  laid  hands  upon  him  fjently,  molliter  ma* 
nus  impoMiit,  for  this  purpose.  Un  account  of 
these  causes  of  justihcation,  battery  is  denned  to 
be  the  unlawful  beating  of  another :  for  which  the 
remedy  is,  as  for  assault,  by  action  of  trespass  vj 
el  armis;  wherein  the  jury  will  givit  adequate 
satisfaction  in  damages. 

Uattf.rv,  in  metalline  manufactures,  or  bat- 
tery works,  includes  pots,  sauce-pans,  kettle:!, 
and  the  like  vesi^s  which,  though  cast  at  fir^t, 
are  to  be  afterwards  hammert-d  or  beaten  into 
form.  Some  make  battery  for  tlie  kitchen,  hal- 
terie  de  cuisine,  comprehend  all  utensils  for  the 
service  of  the  kitchen,  whether  of  iron,  brass,  cop- 
per, or  other  matters.  Others  lake  the  term  in  a 
narrower  sense,  and  restrain  it  to  utensils  of  hntss 
or  copper.  A  society  for  the  mineral  and  battery 
work  of  Engbnd,  wa«  incorporated  by  queen 
Eliza  belli. 

lUiTCBY,  in  the  military  art,  is  a  parapet 
thrown  up  to  cover  the  gunners,  and  men 
employed  about  the  guns,  from  the  enemy's 
shot.  This  parapet  is  cut  into  cmhrasnies,  for 
the  guns  to  be  fired  through!  The  height  of 
the  embrasures  on  tlie  insidr  is  about  three 
feet;  but  they  slope  lower  lo  tlie  outkide. 
Theirwidlh  is  two  or  three  fee.;  but  they  open  to 
six  or  seven  on  the  outside.  The  mass  of  earth 
betwixt  two  erobntsures,  is  called  the  merlon. 
The  platform  of  a  battery  is  a  floor  of  planks  and 
sleepers,  to  keep  the  wheels  of  the  guns  from 
sinking  into  tlte  earth;  and  is  always  made  slop, 
ing  towards  the  embrasures,  both  to  hinder  the 
recoil,  and  to  facilitate  the  bringing  back  of  the 
gun.  The  powder  magazines,  from  which  the 
batteries  are  to  be  served,  ought  not  to  be  far 
distant  from  them,  nor  from  each  other,  The 
general  one  about  sixty  feet  in  t)ie  rear  of  the  bat- 
tery, and  the  small  ones  aliout  half  that  dislAnco. 
The  magazines  are  made  either  to  the  nijht  or 
left  of  the  battery,  as  the  ofbcer  may  think  fit  for 
deceiving  th^  enemy:  they  are  commonly  built 
five  feet  under  ground;  taking  care  to  secure  the 
sides  and  roof  with  boards,  and  cover  them  with 
earth,  clay,  or  some  surb  substance,  l«*st  fire 
should  get  in  to  the  powder.  The  balls  are 
generally  piled  up  beside  the  merlons,  betwt-en 
the  embrasures,  to  be  in  readiness.  Though  in 
England  engineers  are  employed  to  construct 
batteries,  ihe  officers  of  artillery,  who  are  daily 

firactising  the  different  branches  of  their  pro- 
ession,  would  seem  to  be  the  fittest  persons  lo 
direct  the  situation  utid  to  supeiintond  the  con- 
struction of  their  own  batteries.  Batleries  are  of 
various  kinds,  viz. 

B.iTTERiE9  Crohs,  are  batteries  which  play 
athwart  one  another  uiH>n  the  same  object,  form- 
ing there  an  angle,  and  causing  more  destruction  i 
because  what  one  bullet  shakes  the  other  boats 
down, 

UATtraT  A  UicociitT  IS  adapted  to  the  method 
of  ricochet,  or  duck  and  dnikc  firinur,  first  invente«l 
by  Xauban,  at  tlie  siege  of  Aeifi,  iii  \691:  the 
guns  are  loaded  willi  small  charges,  and  elevated 
so  its  to  fire  over  the  parapet ;  and  t)ie  nhot  is 
thus  made  to  boumt  nlong  th^  up{xi«itr  r&mpart, 
like  a  atoiK  sktmmed  along  the  water,     in  a 
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•iece  they  an?  penerally  pUced  at  about  300  fi?et        Battebt,  Fujati  nc,  a  «»  bnTlpr*  of  mo««. 

lirfore  Uie  ftrsi   parallel,  perpendicular   lu  llie  Reuerally    coinpw»«l    of    old 

facrt  producct'i  which  ihey  are  to  euttlaJe.    Ttiia  iinl'u  for  aclive  service,  pr^pi 

method  has  since  beca  applied  to  mcriars  and  balks  and  other  timber^ 


howitzers  with  great  succeas,  which  are  of  sinj^u- 
lar  xise  in  action  to  enfilade  the  enemy's  ranks; 
for  when  the  men  perceive  the  shells  bouriJiii){ 
about  with  their  fuzes  burnint^,  expecting  them 
to  burst  every  monient,  the  bravest  among  them 
will  hardly  have  courage  to  wail  tlieir  approach. 

Batt£RY  Boxes,  square  boxes  to  be  filled 
with  earth  or  dung,  for  the  purpose  of  nutkuii; 
battened,  where  gabions  a^d  earth  cannot  be  had. 

Battery,  Combade,  or  Joist  BArrrnv,  is 
when  several  guns  play  at  the  same  lime  upon 
one  place. 

Battery,  Corr f.b,  is  that  where  the  sides  of 
the  wall  and  merlons  only  are  formed  of  fascines, 
and  all  the  cavities  or  included  spaces  filled  with 
earth. 


have  been  allemptL-d  on 

country.     Amnnj;  other?,  a 

the  l>onibardment  of  llie  enei'^ 

invented    by   Sir  W.  Congreve,   wiiiicri  i»  't-^ 

both  aii:^insl  shells  and  red-hot  ball*.     It  •  « 

contrived  that  the  masts  and  RaiU  can  hf  monlf 

disposed  of  in  leu  than  a  quarter  of  «n  kav; 

so  that  It  then  presents  upon  the  water  padac 

but  a  mere  hull,  with  sloping  sides,  wkidk  'j 

rowed  by  forty  men,  under  cover  of  the  b«»^ 

proof,  and  may,  by  the  peculiar  constmctuv  d 

the  masts  ancf  rigging,  be  br•>^l;^t   nniji  t? 

again   as    expeditiously    as 

rudder  and  moorings  arc  v\ 

anil  protected  by  the  boiutt-^ri    ; 

is  arin«d  with  fiour  lanre  morrir-^    -' 

roent,and  fotirforty-twtJ-|.Mi.M.i   r  c  i 

self-defence;  though,  fn'       '  •  : -■    <. 

pluies  and  bars  of  iron, 

fire  to  nor  be  carrird   1 

vessels,  though  not  moit  >i...i.   ..•  *  i 

ca'.h,  and  drawing;   less  than  tweht 

would  throw   npwtir.Is   ..f   5>(m>   ..•!, 

place  in  one  tide,  ^i 

both  because  from 

nothing    to   apprehend    from   ap[ 

enemy's  batleriu$,  ntid  U-cauv:  frot 


vi. 

MUft 


Battebt,  CovERtD,  or  MASKED,  IS  whc-n  the 
guns  and  men  are  covered  by  a  hank  made  of 
fascines  and  earth,  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  tliick,  and  seven  or  eight  feet  high.  'i"he 
guns  are  gt nerally  from  nine  to  eightetn 
pounders  ;  s^>melimt'S  twenly-fijur  pountlers  are 
used. 

Battery  D'Enkii.aiie,  is  one  that  scours  or 
sweeps  the  whole  length  of  a  straight  line. 

Battfrt  hz  Ur.vER<>,  that  which  plays  upon 
the  rear  of  the  troops. 

Battery  em  £cbarpe»  is  that  which   plays  contrivance  of  the  mortar-betl*,  t' 

obliquely.  the   monnr*   is   not  affected  by   i-. 

Battery  en  Roi'aoe,  is  that  used  lo  dis-  pitching  of  the  vessel, 
mount  the  enemy's  cannon.  BATTKniS  D'Esirade,   aeouts,  oc 

Battery  Nails,  pins  used  for  fastening  tlie  men,  sent  out  before,  and  on   th«  wings  of  le 

planks  that  cover  the  platforms,  and  not  made  of  army,  two  or  three  mtl<»,  to  make  diM-ovtrm; 

iron  but  of  the  toughest  \\<jod,  because  iron  might  of  which  they  are    to  give   an    acooom  to  ikr 

be  dangerous,  by  the  iron-work  of  the  wheels  general. 
striking  against  them  in  recoiling,  &c.  BATTIE  (William),  M.  D.,  vr»s  borti  m  fv 

Battery  of  a  Camp   is  usually  surrounded  vonshire,  in    1704.     lie  neccived  his  edticalMi 

with  a  trench  and  pallisades,  at  the  bottom,  and  at  Eton ;  and  in  1722  was  sent  to  King's 

with  a  parapet  on  lite  top,  having  as  many  holes  Cambridge.     Uis  owu  incbnatioa  anmftti 

as  there  are  pieces  of  artillery,  and  two  redoubts  to  the  law  ;  but  his  tinanres  coula  ooC  Mf 

on  the  wings,  or  places  of  arms,  capable  of  cover-  him  at  one  of  the  inns  of  inyurt.     U* 

ing  the  troops,  which   are  appointed  for   their  turned  his  attention  to  physic,  and  firrt 

defence.  upon  the  practice  of  it  at  Ca 

Battery  op  Mortars  differs  from  a  battery  1729  he  gave  a  specimen  ol 

of  guns;  for  it  is  sunk  into  the  ground,  and  has  crates,  which  in  1749  he  cc 

no  embrasures,  it  being  designed  to  throw  its  charge  8vo.     He  afterwards  remon- 

up  into  the  air.     It  consists  in  a  parapet  of  about  in  1738  or  1739  fulhlle<I  ' 

twenty  fe^t  thick,  seven  and  a  half  in  front,  and  gagemem  to  a  dauehtL-i  ' 

six  in  the  rear;  of  a  berme  about  three  feet  broad,  under  router  of  Eton,  wnu 

according  to  the  quality  of  tlie  earth;  of  a  ditch  place  in  the  Dunuad.for  hav 

twenty-four  feet  broad  at  top,  and  twenty  at  the  ITie  Mod  /K^n.     A  rdi-  •- 

bottom.     The  beds  are  not  made  sloping  like  thtf  i.'30,000.     In  tne  dispt. 

platforms  for  guns,  but  exactly  horizontal :   they  physicians  had  with  Dr. 


should  be  nine  feet  long,  and  six  broad,  with 
eight  feet  betwixt  them,  and  nine  from  tlie  part. 

Battery,  Open,  is  a  number  of  cannon,  ge- 
nerally field-pieces,  ranged  a-breast  of  one 
another,  on  a   small    natural  elevation   of  the 

ground,  or  an  aititicial  bank  of  about  a  yard  or    Treatise  on  Madness,  in  (jiiarto 
two  high.  AphorUmi  de  cognoscettdi*  «t  csrsalii 

Battcry,  Sunk  or  Buried,  batterie  en  terre,    n()n[iuili£,  ad  prinopia  iccomiaodiii.     b  1^ 
is  that  whose  platforai  is  sunk  into  the  ground,    1 7o2  he  was  •  '   liefore  a  comia*  ^ 

so  that  there  must  be  trenches  cut  in  the  earth,    t}ie   House  vi  .on  llw  sate  if^ 

before  the  muzzles  of  tire  guns,  for  tliero  to  tiie    private  mad-ytuuKs  m  iiii»kia|pSa«,amlr — ^ 
out  at  m  their  prinKd  rvport  a  eestimony  hoaon 


BaUie  took  a  very  aclivv  part. 
lixhed  De  Principiu  Aoimali* 
in  Coll.  Reg.  Medicorum,  itt  thiva  nun;  •«* 
were  followed  m  1752  by  a  foortbT  la  itS 
being  physician  to  St.  Lukc\  be  paWiAiii 
rto ;  ami  m  11* 


ililies.     Tn  1 776  he  was  seizetl  with  a  pa- 

stroki>,  of  wliich  lie  died  June  13,  aged 
y-fiTg. 

rriKOLIUM,  or  B*TTiroi.LUM,  a  kind 
»et  OT  defence,  frequently  mentioned  by 
historians  of  the  middle  age.  It  seems  to 
wen  made  of  wood,  and  erected  on  sudden 
out. 

TTING  Staff,  the  same  with  Batiilt. 
TTISTA  (FnuicoJ,  a  celebrated  painter, 
at  Venice,  wus  one  of  the  disciples  of 
«l  Ang«lo,  whose  manner  he  followed  so 
r,  ^t,  tn  the  correctness  of  his  outJines, 
tpassed  most  uf  tlie  masters  of  his  time. 
UDliags  arc  pretty  numerous,  and  widely 
sed;  but  his  colorinj^  beinif  very  dry,  tliey 
I  much  more  esteemed  tium  the  prints  he 
.     He  died  in  1561. 

rriTURA,  the  scales  tliat  fly  off  from  hot 
vhen  tiewly  taken  out  of  the  lire  and  Ixmten 

anvil. 

rTLE,  V.  &  n.'v  Derivation,  Old  Saxon, 
'tixme^t,  f  beatun.  See  Battail. 
''txSMCNTSD,  Ito  Atfht;  also  to  prepare 
'n.iso.  J  for  finht.     ITie  gubstan- 

vaed  in  various  senses ;  it  sometimei  is 
d  toan  eocouftter  between  opposite  armies ; 

m  body  of  forces,  or  divi.«ioD  of  an  army  ; 

nain  or  middle  body  of  an  army,  s.iys 

beCwce«  the  ran  aiMi  rear.  Crabbe  traces 
rb  to  the  Latin  batuoj  and  to  the  Hebrew 
»  beat,  Mgnifymg  a  beating.     The  words 

combat,  and  engagement,  are  frequently, 
correctly,  wMd  as  synonymes.  BattUi 
aght  between  armies  only.  Combatt  are 
1  kito  between  individuals,  whether  of 
ite  or  human  ^'apecies.  Engagetitmit  are 
id  to  no  particular  membe     only  to  such 


If  knMM  strongly  built. 
And  lower*  hattltd  hie. 

By  force  of  blant  be  oTertlirown. 
_  WbcD  Eol'i  iDipei  diH.-  Oi«. 

H  TufbervUle, 

Bit  bfa4  «at  of  that  bloody  strain 
^^pd  ■■  ia  our  (aiuiliar  p«Llu : 
^^b  to*  »uch  memorable  shame, 
^■y  J««sU  fatally  wu  itiuck, 
^B  fnutm  captivM  by  tlte  band 
Vick  aaxae  ;  Edward,  bl&ck  prince  of  W&lo«. 

Sltahtpeatt. 
TIm  BBfltah  amy.  that  divided  wa» 
lA  two  part*,  u  now  conjaiaod  in  one  \ 
k4  oiraii*  to  g:ive  you  hottlt  pretPittly. 
m  vsward,  Zeibin  bath  in  govcmmcDt, 
iuke  of  LaocastcT  the  hQtteU  piidrs, 
daka  of  Ctarence  with  tbo  rcrrwvd  wvat. 

kifif  divided  Lis  amy  into  three  hatttm  ; 
'anjuard  only,  with  wioft,  caaw  to  ighe. 


Id. 


foaght  in  an    hundred 
■H  in  iiafU  eenbal  be  o«ereaine.  bad  fMiy 
b«fftr«,  waa  savtedad  with  140  eruwna. 

Amaf.  Mtl. 
I  andad  fmwnlng.  and  hi*  \ork  dtttouac'd 
%MM  rev«a|e,  aad  latttt  danstrotu 
•ailM»(ada.  .YfilfM. 

I  Kiabaal,  of  celtcual  umiee  prutce. 


Gabrirl,  Ipad  forth  to  battle  chrsc  my  son* 

IiiviucibU  ;  lead  foitb  my  arroud  lAints  j 

By  ibotuandi,  and  by  tuillinnn,  IJ 

Jnrt  so,  by  our  oxairtplc,  cattle 
Leant  to  give  one  anodier  battle^        BtuUbnu. 
Thraii(rb  thii  we  pass 
^Up  to  the  highest  hattlemtnt,  Irata  whence 
The  Trojans  thrrw  their  darts.  Dtnham, 

'Tij  oura  by  craft  and  by  surprise  to  fain : 

Tis  your*  to  meet  in  anui,  and  battle  in  the  plain. 

Priur. 

We  rtcciva  accounts  of  ladies  hattlimg  it  on  both 
sides.  .  Addimm. 

Should  he  go  farthrr,  nambcrs  would  be  wanting 
To  form  new  baltia  and  support  hi*  crimes.  Id. 

I  cannot  nnd  my  hero ;  ba  ia  mixed 
With  the  heroic  crowd  that  now  pursue 
The  fugitives,  ov  bafffe  with  tha  desperate. 

Byrott 
Ther^  is  given 
Vnio  the  ihtnga  of  earth,  which  time  hath  bent. 
A  spirit's  fircling,  and  where  he  bath  lent 
H««  band,  but  broke  hit  scythe,  ihci*  is  a  power 
Ami  magic  in  the  ruined  battlfmml , 
Fir  which  the  puiace  of  th<  present  boor 
Moat  yield  iu  pomp,  and  wail  till  ages  are  its  doom 

U 

Wave  high  yotir  torches  on  evh  crag  and  cliff- 
Let  many  ligbu  blase  on  yotir  battUment* 
Shcntx  u>  them  in  the  paus«t  of  tiie  atuna, 

And  tell  them  there  ia  hope 

And  let  our  dcep>toned  hvll  iu  loadrst  pcala 

Send  cheerly  o'er  the  deep 

Twill  be  a  comfort  to  the  wretched  souls 
In  their  extremity.     .All  things  are  possible; 
Fresh   hop*  m«y  give  them   itrcnijth,  and  strength 
deUversoce.  JIfarHrw 

Batti-es,  Ahciekt.  The  ancients  never  joined 
battle  mthout  much  ceremony  and  preparation ; 
tis  takin||(  auguries,  offering  sacrifices,  haranguinj; 
liie  soldiers,  giving  the  word,  or  a  tessera,  &c. 
Tbe  signals  were,  sounding  the  cUssicuni  or  {ge- 
neral cliarge,  and  displaying  a  peculiar  flai;, 
called  by  Plutarch  a  purple  robe.  To  which 
may  be  added,  singing  pa;ans,  raising  military 
shouts,  and  the  like.  A  Roman  legion,  ranged 
in  order  of  battle,  consisted  of  hastati,  placed 
in  tlie  front;  of  principes,  who  were  all  old  ex- 
perienced soldiers,  placed  behind  the  former ; 
and  of  uiarii,  heary  armed  with  large  bucklers, 
behind  the  pnncipes.  The  hastati  were  ranked 
close  :  the  ranks  of  the  principes  were  much 
opener,  so  tiui  they  could  receive  the  hastati ; 
and  those  of  the  triarii  opener  still,  insomnch 
that  they  could  receive  both  tlie  princiws  anJ 
tlje  hasuti  within  them,  without  any  disorder, 
and  still  facing  the  enemy.  When  ihiTefore  tlie 
basiaii  found  themselves  unable  to  stAud  llie 
enemy's  charge,  tliey  rclirtfl  gently  within  the 
principes,  where  iomitig  with  them,  they  renewed 
the  combat.  If  tJiese  found  iliemseUes  too  weak 
to  sustain  tlie  enemy,  both  retired  among  the 
triarii,  where  rallying,  they  formed  a  new  corps, 
and  charged  with  more  vi^or  than  ever.  If  these 
failed,  the  battle  was  lost ;  tlic  Uomans  had  no 
ftirther  resource.  The  modems  arc  unacquainted 
with  this  mctliod  of  inserting  or  i^inbattling  one 
company  into  another;  wiUiout  which  th«- former 
cannot  be  well  succoured  or  defended,  and  their 
places  lakcQ  by  uiiiers;  whidi  was  a  thing  the 
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Homnns  prarlised  with  great  exactness.  For  iho 
V»jlitcs,arid  in  Jatcr  liinfs  thi?  arulipre  ind  slin>Ters, 
were  uol  drawn  np  iti  this  n'Ejiihii  manner,  but 
either  disposed  of  before  th^  front  of  the  hastati 
or  scattered  up  and  down  upon  the  void  spaces 
of  the  hsutati,  or  sometimes  placed  in  two  bodies 
in  the  wings.  These  always  bespui  the  combat, 
skirmishiny;  in  flying  parties  with  the  foremost 
troops  of  the  enemy.  If  they  were  repulsed, 
which  was  usually  the  case,  they  fell  back  to  the 
flanks  of  the  army,  or  retired  again  in  the  rear. 
When  they  retired,  the  hastati  advanced  to  the 
charge.  As  to  the  cavalr)',  it  was  posted  at  the 
two  corners  of  the  army,  like  the  wings  on  n 
bodv ;  and  fought  sometimes  oii  foot,  soiivetinies 
on  horseback.  The  auxiliary  forces  composed 
the  two  points  of  the  buttle,  and  covered  the 
whole  body  of  the  Romans,  father  less  usual 
forms  of  battle  among  the  Romans  were  the 
cuneus,  or  wedge  ;  globus,  or  round  form  ;  forfex, 
or  pair  of  sheers ;  turrts,  or  tin  oblong  square 
figure  ;  serra,  or  saw.  The  Greeks  were  inferior 
to  the  Romans  in  maTshalling  their  armies  for 
the  battle,  as  they  drew  up  their  whole  array  in  a 
front,  and  trusted  the  .success  of  the  day  to  a  sinnle 
forc«.  They  had  three  forms  of  battle  for  the 
horse,  viz.  the  square,  the  wedge,  and  the 
rhombus  or  diamond  form.  The  first  held  best 
for  the  defensive ;  tlie  latter  for  the  offensive ; 
the  wedge  being  preferred  as  bringing  most  hands 
to  fight.   ■ 

The  Romans  had  their  particular  days,  called 
pncclares  dies,  wherein  alone  it  was  lawful  to 
join  battle ;  and  others  whcrem  it  was  unlawful, 
called  dies  airi.  The  Athenians,  by  the  ancient 
laws  of  their  country,  were  not  to  dm%v  out  their 
forces  for  bailie  till  after  the  seventh  day  of  the 
month.  Lucian  relates  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
that,  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgu.*,  they  were  not  to 
fight  before  full  moon.  Among  the  Germans  it 
was  reputed  an  impicty  to  (iglit  in  the  wane  of 
the  moon ;  and  Ca-sar  tells  us  tl»ai  Anovislus 
was  beaten  by  him,  l>ecause,  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  his  country,  he  hid  fought  when  the  moon 
was  in  her  wane.  Tho  Gorman  soldiers  wen? 
intimidated  with  the  .ipprehension,  and  afforded 
CjEsar  an  easy  victory ;  acie  commissa,  impeditos 
religione  liosles  vicit.  Jerus-olem  was  taken  by 
I'ompey  in  an  attnck  on  the  sahhath  day,  when, 
by  the  superstitious  notions  of  the  Jews,  tliey 
were  not  allowed  even  to  defend  themselves. 
The  Romans  did  not  carry  their  superstition  so 
for  ;  their  alri  dies  were  only  observed  in  respect 
of  attacking ;  no  day  was  too  holy  for  tliem  to 
defend  themselves  in.  Among  the  ancients,  we 
find  frequent  instances  of  battles  in  the  night ; 
it  waa  by  moon-ljs'ht  that  Pompcy  beat  Mithri- 
dates,  and  Scipio,  Asdrubal  and  Syphax. 

Thq  Greeks  notified  the  places  of  their  battles 
and  victoiies  by  adding  the  word  Nuci| ;  whence 
Nicomedia,  Niconolis,  Thessalonica,  &c.  The 
ancient  Britons  did  the  like,  by  adding  tlie  word 
Mais ;  whence  Maisscvcth,  Malmaisbury,  &c. 
The  F.ngltsh  by  the  word  field. 

Baitle,  or  Battei.,  a  market  town  in  the 
hundred  of  Battle,  llastin;;s  rape,  Sussex,  twenty- 
six  miles  south-east  from  Tunbridge,and  ttfty-six 
louth  from  London  ;  containing  25^52  inhabitants. 
The  ancient  namu  was  Lpitnti,  but  the  fumous 


Irii'i^of  HnstinET*  gave  it  its  pre<a>t 
IOCi<  ;  the  conqueror  firft  lasioed  MB 
scy,  a  few  miles  dist.int.  lu  memOTf  afdii 
important  day,  William  foanded  a  eetffbnwd 
abbey,  at  lleathfield,  or  liewtfield  pka, 
called  Battle- Abbey ;  ooe  of  tbuM  ' 
houses  which  had,  formerly,  il»e  yrv 
sanctuary.  From  its  rem4in:i  it  ap[ 
been  very  raai^ificent,  they  be<n>:  neaHy  « 
in  circumference:  its  abbot  was  antnd.  T)i« 
gate-hou.se  is  entire,  and  is  converted  inia  i 
sessions'  house.  On  one  part  of  the  site  of  tit 
abbey  stands  the  family  mansion  of  the  ^V^'barn 
The  incumbent  of  the  church  is  called  the  itaa 
of  Battle.  Here  is  a  charity  school  for  forty  boji. 
At  no  great  distance  is  Beacon-hill,  (ontaif 
called  Standard-hill ;  where  the  standard  uf  tW 
conqueror  was  first  planted.  The  tows  ha 
long  been  famous  for  making  the  best  gunpowrff 
in  Europe.  The  market  it  on  Tburvi 
1600  it  wtLs  held  on  Sunday  :  it  has  ftko  . 
large  market  on  the  second  Tuesdiy  ia  etoj 
month. 

Batti.e-Axei<(  we're  a  principal  part  of  t)r 
offensive  armour  of  the  Celti.  At  the  m«t  of 
the  Roman  Capitol  by  th>  ' '     '  '      '' 

we  find  one  of  the  rao^i 

warriors  armed  with  a  i...L..r- ^x,-.  At»4  A«- 
mianus  Marcellinus.  many  centuries  ■ftimwi). 
describing  a  body  of  Gauls,  fumiito  l)Hi 
all  with  battle-axes  aod  swords.  Smt  fi 
the  weapons  have  been  found  in  die  i^aidHi 
of  the  Britons,  on  the  downs  of  Wiltihuc,  wi 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Withiti  these  Cm  m 
five  centuries  the  Irish  went  fsonstanlty  vsai 
with  an  nxe.  At  the  battle  of  BmnnfWwia. 
king  Robert  Bruce  clave  an  Eoglish  daaptft 
down  to  the  chine  at  one  blow  with  a  bwb-ca- 
Tlie  axe  of  Lochaber  remained  a  fonnidsfait  i» 
plement  of  destruction  in  the  hands  of  the  Bifi- 
lander^,  nearly  to  the  present  period  ;  aad  tf  s 
still  used  by  the  city-guard  of  Edinborflik  ■ 
quellinj  mobs,  Sec. 

Battle  Dykes,  a  place  in  the  paiA  d 
Gnthtuw,  in  Angusshire,  where  there  are  At  a^ 
mains  of  a  Roman  camp,  and  a  via  ntliMV 
connecting  it  with  another  in  the  ponA  sf  b- 
veraritv.  They  are  supposexl  to  bai*  hm 
erected  by  Agricola. 

Battle-Fa  ELD,  a  place  in  AberdMMhiit,  * 
the  parish  of  Longside,  where  there  aiv  a  fpsl 
number  of  tumuli  and  other  evidenret,  ai  ^» 
as  the  name,  confirmim;  lli«  trailitioe  <f  0 
having  b«en  the  scene  of      ''  in««mi0. 

B.VTTLEFIELD.  a  -  ia  Skiw- 

shire,  about  five  niiltn  **>;  im  ."-iiTrwaWf,  !•■ 
tinguished  at  the  scene  of  the  rnf morahW  h* 
in  which  Henry  IV  ..l.  rfKr..vi  n.. 
ItOD,  in  1402,  in  ni 
collegiate  church,  |^!  i 
mound  adjoining  the  <. 
burial  place  of  the  slain  . 
calleil  King's  CroA.  di^umcuuaia 
which  the  royal  tent  was  pilrftcd. 

BATT()L*OGIZE,|     Ft. 

BATroL'ootriT,         >ihe   Grvik 

Battol'ooy.  ^wtuch    nsiiini  i* 

Battus  did,  and  which  is  domlnl  biy  *^ 
ill  thciie  words  fi9n^9f*a  ly  ll«Jk»A«|fw, 
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Hlliplyixig  of  words,  &c.  Ilesychius 
•  empty,  idle,  unseasonable  di»- 
A  the  tmulation  of  our  Bible  welt 
by  '  Tain  repptilions,' 

iMlem  mode,  they  wa^ed  their  bodin, 
hed/i»,  and  battolegiMtmy  tha  name  AU 
»w  and  Mahumet  very  often. 

Sir  r.  Herbert's  rroee^,  p.  l&I. 

I,  in  merchandise,  a  name  given  to 
t»  of  wood  or  deal  for  Booring  or 

BATTtTNE,  or  Bas* 

Itoo,  in  heraldry,  a 

MO,  used  as  an  abate- 
Bftts  of  arms  to  denote 
:j,  thtis : 


lY,  a  name  given  by  the  Hans  Towns 

aes  or  factories  abroad.     The 

battoriet  are   those  of  Archangel, 

Bermen,  Lisbon,  Vemce,  and  Ant* 

LCIIUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  species   of 
laod  in  Asia  and  Africa.    The  dorsal 

fi,  and  contains  sixty  rays  -,  beards  of 
eight.    Lib.  Mus.  Fr. — ^The  tail  is 

US,  a  general  of  the  Ceiti,  who,  ac- 
Caniden  and  Boetius,  gare  the  &rat 
Roman  conquests,  under  Augustus; 
Jted  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  part 
at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  where 
country  was  named  Batavia. 
i^  an  order  of  ci-tle^'ant  penitents  at 
and  in  IVovence,  whose  piety  carried 
exercise  serc-re  discipline  upon  them- 
h  in  public  und  private. 
I,  in  the  heathen  mytliolngy,  a  herds- 
mt  Mercury  turned  inlo  a  touch-stone, 
^ng,  for  a  bribe,  what  he  had  pro- 
cooceil. 

UTA,  in  the  Italian  music,  the  motion 
nd  or  foot  in  keeping  or  l>eating  time. 
latum  musicians,  a  battuta  imports,  in 
or  beating  each  time  equally.  Hiis 
xcura  ufter  what  tliey  call  recitat>vo, 
nther  declaiming  than  singing,  and 
Itltte  ur  no  measure  is  observed. 

J*,  BUTHOE,  or    BUTBOECE,    in 

/,  a  town  of  Dalmalia  situated 

?;  now  called  Bldoa  ;  which  see. 

.lA,  from  batuere,  Lat.  to  fence,  the 

who  learned  to  fence, 

uS,  iA  antiquity,  fencers. 

:  method  of  (ifthini;  mentioned  in 

age  writers,  wherein  the  fish  are 

betting  the  water   with  poles,  till 

one  place,  they  are  the   sooner 

_  RCA.S,  Las,  a  tcrrilorv  of  Spain,  in 
nee  Af  I.t;on.  almost  insuutcd  amid  the 
ins  of  the  bi»liopric  of  Coria,  fifty 
from  Saliiiiuncj.     It  forms  u  »oit 
uc  in   lengthy  the   inhabitants  of 
^  ed  by  wjme  writers  to  have  re- 
,  TuninowQ  to  the  rest  of  S^Kun. 
i,  A  town  of  Kutopean  Russia,  in 


the  Ukraine,  on  the  river  Sem,  now  in  the  go* 
vemment  of  Ciernigov.  Tlie  castle  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  tlie  hetman,  or  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Cossacks.  On  the  desertion  of  the 
hetman  Mazcppa  to  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
in  1708,  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Russians, 
sacked  and  burned,  and  all  its  inhabitants  put 
to  the  sword.  The  empress  Elizabeth  made 
a  perpetual  grant  of  it,  with  p.irt  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  to  the  hetman  Rasumoski, 
under  whom  tlie  houses  were  rebuilt.  It  is 
eighty  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Czemigov,  tlie  capital 
■of  the  province. 

BATL'RIUS.    SeeBACUKits. 

BATUS,  ri3,  Heb.an  Hebrew  liquid  measure, 
containing  seventv-three  scxtanes. 

BAITU  (Pi  Lo  Batu).— An  island  off  tlie 
western  coa:st  of  Sumatra,  situated  immediately 
to  tlie  soutliward  of  the  equinoctial  line,  la 
length  forty  miles,  by  ten  the  average  width. 
Their  exports  are  coooa-nuts,  oil,  and  sivallo  or 
sea  slug.  It  is  largely  wooded,  and  the  inlia> 
bitants  are  subject  to  tiie  Rajali  of  Buluam. 

BATTY  or  Biiatti,  the  country  of  tlie  Battles, 
or  BhattJes,  boundt-d  on  tlie  north  by  the  Pun- 
jab and  the  river  Sutuleje,  east  by  the  distrirt 
of  Hurrianali,  west  by  the  desert,  and  south 
by  Bicanere.  From  north  to  south  it  extends 
about  150  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  about  100, 
comprehending  part  of  the  provinces  of  Laliore, 
Delhi,  and  Ajmeer. 

The  productive  part  of  the  country  is  along  the 
banksof  tlie  river  Cuggur, from  tlie  town  of  Futte- 
habadto  Batneer.  Ttie  laud  within  the  influence  of 
llie  inundations  of  tliis  river  produces  wheat,  rice, 
and  barley,  but  the  remainder  of  the  Bliatty 
country,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  moisture,  is  ste- 
rile and  unproductive.  The  Cuggur  is  after- 
wards lost  in  tlie  sands  to  the  west  of  Batneer, 
though  it  is  said  (brmerly  to  have  joined  the  Su- 
tulqe  in  the  vicinity  of  F erozepoor. 

The  capital  is  Batneer ;  the  other  towns  of  note 
are  Arroah,  Futteliabad,  Sirsah,  and  Ranyah. 
There  is  but  little  commerce  carried  on  in  tlus 
country,  the  inhabitants  being  more  addicted  to 
thieving  tlian  industrious  pursuits,  Willi  the 
exception  of  the  sale  of  their  surplus  graiD» 
ghee,  and  cattle,  the  Battle's  have  little  inler- 
coune  with  tlie  neighbouring  states.  Thfir  im- 
ports are  coarse  white  clotli,  sugar,  and  salt,  but 
the  trade  is  inconsideniblc.  The  Bhattics  are 
properly  shcphcrdsw  Their  morals  are  very  in- 
different, their  neighbours  describing  them  as 
cruel,  savage,  and  ferocious  thieves  irom  their 
birth.  The  females  arc  allowed  to  appear  in 
public  unveiled,  and  without  any  of  that  con- 
cealment so  common  over  Hindoscan. 

BATZ,  Batzls',  Bat,  or  Batk,  in  commerce, 
a  small  co^iper  coin,  mixed  with  a  slight  portion 
of  silver,  current  in  parts  of  Germany,  and  in 
Switzerland,  and  varying  in  value  according  to 
its  alloy. 

BAN  AR,  or  Bauck,  or  Bovwet  (John  Wil- 
liam), was  bom  at  ."^ I  '  '  in  ICtO,  and  be- 
came a  disripU  of  I  I'.rcntel.  lie  had 
great  grnmi,  but  th<  iv.  nu.  ■>^  of  hit  imagina- 
tioo  hindered  him  from  studying  nature,  or 
the  antique,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  divea* 
himself  of  his  German  taxte,  though  he  went  to 
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Rome  to  improve  himself.  In  Ilaly  he  applied 
himself  entirr-ly  to  ardiiiwtnre,  as  far  us  it  might 
contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  his  landscapes, 
which  were  his  favorite  subjects ;  and  for  his 
scenes  an<l  situaitions,  he  studied  the  ridi  pros- 
pects about  Frescati  and  Tivoli.  lie  wus  fond 
of  introducing  battles,  marchinps  of  armies,  skir- 
mishes, and  procexsions ;  Imt  never  arrived  at  a 
grandeur  of  design ;  nor  cmild  he  ever  express 
(he  naked  figure.  1  lis  pencil  however  was  light, 
his  composition  gofKKand  his  general  expression 
beaiitirul.  lie  pointed  in  w.iter-colors  on  vellum; 
his  coloring  is  glowinp,  but  his  drawing  is  in- 
correut.  He  etched  from  his  own  ideas  nume- 
rous designs  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  very 
much  in  tlie  style  and  spirit  of  Caliot,  and  died 
at  Vienna  in  1640. 

BA\'ARIA,  now  one  of  the  principal  secon- 
dary states  of  Germany,  was  derived  from  a  circle 
of  the  same  name,  bo\mded  by  Franeonia  and 
Bohemia  on  the  north,  Austria  on  the  east,  Tyrol 
on  t\vi  south,  and  Suabia  on  the  west.  The  ori- 
ginal circle  included  a  territory  of  16,500  square 
miles,  covered  with  a  population  of  1,300,000 
inhabitants,  and  before  the  dismemberment  of  the 
German  empire,  in  1806,  formed  ont>  of  its  great 
divisions.  The  numerous  states  which  comprised 
it  were  formed  into  two  divisions,  governed  by 
the  ecclcsiustical  and  secular  benches,  the  former 
inctuJin^;  ilie  archbishop  of  Saltzburg,  the 
bi.shops  of  Uatisbon,  Passau,  and  Freysingen,  the 
princely  provoslship  of  Berchtolsgaden,  with  the 
abbeys  of  St.  F.merau,  Niederand  Ober  Munster, 
in  the  city  of  Ratisbon.  The  latter  consisted  of 
the  elector  of  Ravariu,  the  dukes  of  Neuburg  and 
Saltzburg,  the  Landgrave  of  Leuchtenberg,  the 
prince  of  Sicinstfin,  the  counts  of  Haag  and  Or- 
tenburgh,  with  the  lords  of  Ehienfels,  Saluburg, 
l'yrb:ium,  llolien-Waldeck  and  Ureiteneck,  to- 
gether witji  a  representative  from  the  imperial 
town  of  Uatislton. 

The  greater  jinrt  of  this  circle  belonged  to  the 
flector,  who  was  at  thai  time  one  of  the  most 
powerful  princes  of  (lermany  ;  and  before  the 
French  revolution  wielded  the  imperial  autho- 
rity, not  only  over  the  countries  of  tlie  secular 
Ufmch,  already  mentioned,  but  over  the  lordships 
of  Wiesenstein,  Meindilheim,  and  Schwabach,  m 
Suabia ;  most  of  the  country  of  Krhach,  in  Fran- 
eonia; the  palatinate  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the 
circle  of  that  name  ;  the  principalities  of  Simmem, 
Lautcrn  and  Veldenz ;  two-Uiirds  of  the  country 
of  Spanheim ;  half  the  bailliage  of  Iloraburg  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Hhine,  together  with  the 
duchies  of  Julicrs  and  Berg^  in  the  circle  of 
Westphalia. 

The  ancient  duchy  of  Bavaria  formed  a  great 
part  of  tliG  circle,  bordering  on  Austria,  I'assau, 
and  Saltzburg  on  the  east,  Tyrol  on  the  south, 
Suabiaon  the  west,  Neuburg  and  the  Upper  Pa- 
latinate on  the  north.  It  was  formed  ox  Upper 
•ad  Lower  Bavaria,  including,  in  round  num- 
bered a  territory  of  12,000  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  900,000  inhabitants. 

Bawia  originally  made  a  part  of  the  Rhmtia, 
Vindelicia,  and  Noricum,  of  the  ancients ;  and 
received  its  Latin  name  Boiaria,  or  Boioaria, 
from  the  Bon,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  who  co- 
lonised it  at  an  early  period ,     Tlicsc  peoplii  were 


governed  by  native  princes,  till  Ch-irlema 
possession  of  the  country,  and   tommiu<d  (^ 
government  to  some  oi  lu<  counts,  aod,  iio 
partition  of  his  imperial  dominion^!  amuntol 
grandsons,  Bavana  wa<  assienrd  tn  J^i 
Oerman.    It  bore  the  hilf  of  -  tej 

year  920,  when  Arnold,  the  r 
raised  to  the  quality  of  duke.  lu  lL'i3  TO 
nidian  I.,  having  assisted  Ferdinand  11.  a^ 
his  Bohemian  insurgetitH,  w»s  elcvatr<l  lo 
electoral  dignity,  after  whiih  few  evcati  of 
portance  occurred  till  the  yeir  ITT*  ' 
dispntt-d  succession,  mcident  on  t)i- 
the  reigning  branch,  produced  a  <! 
Austria  to  seiie  the  whole  etoctorat 
it  to  her  dominions ;  a  measure  wfaii 
prevented  by  the  prompt  and  ener, 
of  Frederic  II.  After  tneadjiutmer  • 
trian  pretensions,  the  electorate  enjov. 
blessings  of  peace  till  the  French  rev.: m 
which  involved  all  Germany  in  the  fla 
discord.  The  elector  remanicd  on  the 
imperialists  till  1796,  when  the  Frendit 
a  powerful  army  into  his  dominions, 
eluded  a  treaty  for  the  cessation  oi 
The  year  following  was  signed  the  trc 
po-Formio,  and  in  1801  that  of 
M'hich  all  tlie  German  dominions  left  < 
were  annexed  to  France,  and  the  ele 
palatinate  of  ihe  Rhine,  tlie  ducliies 
and  Deux  Fonts,  with  all  his  pos5e«ic 
Netherlands  and  Alsace,  receiving  as  it 
the  bishoprics  of  Freysingen,  Baroheif, 
burg,  and  Kempten,  widi  ten  abliejs.  mtna  t» 
perial  towns,  and  two  imperial  Tillages,  hnkl^* 
the  western  part  of  the  bishopric  and  ora  oI 
Passau .  In  the  confl  icts  betwe«ir  famet  vrf  tW 
continental  powers,  Bavaria  remained  neovr  liS 
1805,  when  the  elector  entered  mto  in  afiaaee 
witl)  Napoleon,  and  was  shortly  afUna«nl»nnH 
to  the  dignity  of  king,  and  had  his  ddMMV 
enlarged  by  the  annexation  of  sevenl  tmftn^ 
provinces. 

Shortly  after  the  campaign  of  1806,  whet  hm- 
tria,  to  purchase  peace,  sacrificed  put  <t  Iw 
possessions,  the  kingdom  of  Banuia  rceciv*! 
still  a  further  enlargement,  by  the  u«iditra  4 
Tyrol,  FichstaiJi,  the  eastern  pan  of  ISww, 
and  other  territories,  when  she  began  to  ■nai 
a  more  important  ttriiion  amongst  ibe  snnaol- 
ing  states.  Anollier  alteration  ocmrrcd  at  t» 
dissolution  of  the  Gcrrrunic  constitution,  «ad  ^ 
formation  of  tlie  Rhenish  confederation,  «kn^ 
duchy  of  Berg  was  resixned  for  the  mts^anm 
of  Ass|>ach,  together  with  the  imnerial  tovoi  mA 
territories  of  Augsburg  and  Nnnetnbotf.  li 
1809,  Bavaria  took  pari  with  Ftsnc*  ViiP 
Austria,  and  again  shared  the  spoils  of  VHtV% 
but  subsequently  ceded  some  or  ber  isiilWBii 
W'irtemburjr  and  WurtibuTg ;  and  by  mi^^ 
alteration,  wiiich  shortly  followed, 
great  part  of  Tvrol  for  the  BC()utrvueai  d ' 
reuth  and  Ratisbon. 

Before  the  political  prooeedia(s  of 
1809  tlie   extent  of  Bavana  wns  eakdyi' « 
36,770  English  square  n.  '  '  ihe  {tipiTaP 

at  3,231 ,570 ;  and  it  fu'  ustv  cf  <«'_ 

contingent  of  30,000  tr\nj|>:i       nut  bj  thv  < 
cuiicliAled  nt  tliat  time, she  ac^ulitd  i 
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iVTTtory  <rf  55.'X)  iquare  niil«?«,  and  a  population 
(f  1,492/300,  which  aupnented  the  Bavarian 
kmUtries  to  4'J^^O  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
^ion  to  4,723^70. 

;  When  iJie  love  of  military  conqural,  and  ihe 
Moiidtton  of  unparalleled  succes5,  induced 
fopoleoo  to  march  the  French  armies  to  Mos- 
hm,  tlic  Bavarian  troops  were  amongst  those 
\uA  were  destined  never  to  return,  'llie  king 
'  Bavaria  now  began  to  apprehend  tlie  conse- 
MBCCS  of  this  expedition  upon  the  future  suc- 
Mof  tiw  French  emperor,  and  just  at  the  period 
'  thmx  eventful  crisis  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
jt  cmperar  of  Austria,  and  joined  the  allies  in 
[»Mn|[  that  thraldom  under  which  a  great  part 
\  Europe  labored.  These  important  services 
Rv  aoC  forgotten,  and  in  the  subsequent  nego- 
Mis,  at  the  congress  of  \'ienna,  the  title  of 
was  confirmod,  part  of  the  contribution 
ry  paid  by  France  was  assigned  him,  and  the 
Ml  of  a  body  of  Bavarian  troops  at  the  ex- 
f  of  France  was  agreed  to.  With  respect  to 
iritory,  the  remaining  part  of  Tyrol  was  ceded 
I  Auatiia.  Tlie  grand  aucl^y  of  Wurtzburg,  tlic 
HBcinlity  of  Aschaifcnbui^,  and'  the  greater 
Irt  or  die  cJMlcvant  French  department  of  Mont 
iCTt,  were  acquired  ;  amounting  to  about 
K)0  aquare  miles,  and  mora  than  half  a  fiiillioa 
r  iDhabitants. 

lo  18iU  Bavaria  was  divided  into  the  follow- 
[  circles: 

Cii^f^  Chief  Tovai. 

Cpper  Maine )  ■     n     u 

The  Roat       .  .    Ansoach. 

TTie  Upper  Danube  .  EicnstadU 

Tbe  LAtwer  Danube  .  Passau. 

The  KegCQ  .        .     lUtisbon. 

The  nier  .  Kempten. 

Th*;  Uer  .        .        ,     Munich. 

The  iianios  of  these  circles  are  derived  from 
■  priiicipal  rivers  of  the  several  districts,  and 
iBfllt  aUeration  in  some  of  them   baa  since 

mad.    The  subsequent  acquisitions  are  as 

j|*«p.lityofAschafren.|    Xschaffenbunj. 

gnnri  duchy  of  Wuruburg  .  Wurtzburg. 
he  etocle  ctf  the  Rhine,  (late  i    ,      , 
■MootTonnere)    ...       \    ^<**°- 

TIm  population  of  Bavaria  is  by  do  means 
|<uUj  distributed  over  iu  surface.  The  sides  of 
m  Dioobe,  the  lower  districts  of  the  grand 
ttktf<A  W  nrtzburg  some  districts  of  the  raargra- 
•  0<  An^pacJi,  with  the  recent  acquisitions  on 
le^  bank  of  Uie  Rhine,  are  much  more  thickly 
ihiled  lh«i  the  other  p:iris.  Indeed,  mucri 
P  dM  eouthem  portion  consists  of  rui;ged  moun- 
I  lad  other  tracts,  which  are  scarcely  fit  for 
Utioii,  except  in  the  valleys  formed  by  the 
■MflJ  dtvis^OAS  of  the  Alps. 
SwTounded  as  S.  is  by  other  countries,  from 
Much  It  IS  separated  by  mere  arbitrary  divmons, 
lutlitift  of  Ba«ana  present  nothing  remark  able. 
wrfeoe  ts greatly  diversified,  and  the  southern 
DBi are  mountainous  and  woody.  The  ground 
r  At  Alps  lies  higher  than  the  general  area, 
liag  Ml  iKMit,  in  which  numerous  lakes  are 


em1>osomed,  together  with  wastm  and  marshal, 
which  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  any  conside- 
rable pitch  of  cultivation.  Much  of  the  ancient 
palatinate  swells  into  mountain^,  which  are  dark- 
ened with  forests.  The  roargraviate  of  Anspaeh 
is  in  part  mountamous  and  saody.  llut  the  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  plains  that  stretch  along  ih? 
northern  and  central  regions,  and  the  wide  valleys 
which  lie  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  Munich^ 
and  art  watered  by  the  rivers  Inn  and  Iser,  serve  to 
vary  the  general  surface,  and  relieve  tlie  natural 
Oeatures  of  the  landscape. 

Mountains  and  hills  are  numerous  in  Bavaria, 
especially  in  Anspach,  and  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts, together  with  the  territories  on  the  left 
bank  of  tlie  Rhine.  The  Alps,  branchi^^  off  in 
a  lofty  chain,  strike  out  the  line  of  division  be- 
tween this  kingdom  and  Tyrol ;  while  the  broken 
surface  of  Bohemia  is  bounded  by  an  elevated 
range,  the  lateral  branches  of  wliich  diversify  the 
surface  of  the  adjacent  regions. 

Bavaria,  from  the  position  of  its  included  area, 
is  intersected  by  numerous  rivers^  which,  for  the 
most  part,  become  tributary  to  the  Danube.  The 
Inn  aescends  from  the  loity  regions  of  eastern 
Switzerland.  Like  its  sister  streams,  it  soon  be- 
comes a  rapid  river;  and,  having  collected  a 
gjr^at  body  of  water,  rolls  north-cast  through  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  having  formed  the  line 
of  boundary  between  that  state  and  Austria,  falls 
into  the  Danube.  The  Iser  and  the  Lech  origi- 
nate in  the  mountains  and  cascades  of  Tyrol, 
and  6ow  through  the  southern  regions  of  Bavaria. 
The  former  passes  Munich,  Mosburg,  and  Lands- 
hut,  after  which  it  falls  into  the  Danube,  oppo- 
site to  Deckcndorf;  and  the  latter  proceeds 
almost  due  north  to  the  same  receptacle.  The 
lUer  flows  nearly  parallel  to  the  Lech,  and  joins 
the  same  parent  nver  near  the  city  of  Ulm. 
The  Nab  rises  in  the  range  lying  between  Boh^ 
mia  and  Bavaria,  and  tlic  Altmuhl  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  margraviate  of  Anspach  :  the  former 
joins  the  Danube,  west  of  Ratisbon;  and  the 
latter  a  few  miles  higher  up  the  stream.  The 
Danube  is  the  grand  river  of  Bavaria,  and  inter- 
sects tlie  whole  kingdom,  east  and  w»i,  though 
not  without  a  ooosiderable  sweep  towards  UM 
north. 

These  nvers  greatly  refresh  the  herbage  and 
terranean  productions  of  the  kingdom  generally, 
besides  answering,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
important  purposes  of  an  inland  navigation. 

The  largest  lake  is  that  of  Ammer,  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps.  Other  lakes  are  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  in  general  are 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  re<q(iire  distinct 
enumeration. 

The  climate  and  temperature  of  Bavaria  are 
various,  owing  to  its  relative  situation,  and  the 
diflerent  degrees  of  elevation  observable  ujion 
iU  surface,  by  which  it  is  rendered  cipable  of 
producing  all  ilie  necessaries  of  life,  tO||fether 
with  many  of  its  luxuries.  While  the  vine  flou- 
rishes in  one  \yaix,  the  fir  attains  maturity  in 
another ;  but  the  native  indolence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants prevetits  their  reaping  all  the  ailvantag<-s  uf 
their  climate ;  and  thousands  of  acns  of  good  land 
lie  completely  unoccupied.  The  valleys  are  gene- 
rally well  waleif^i,  and  posKss  a  rich  soil,  while 
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ihe  upland  territories  are  overspread  with  rocks 
and  rorests.  The  plains  produce  grain,  fruit, 
wine,  hops,  &c.  Flax  is  cultivated  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Bavarian  desert.  Vines  flourish  on 
liie  banks  of  the  rivers  Danube  and  Iser ;  and 
much  excellent  fniit  is  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
Landshut,  although  the  raost  fertile  parts  are 
frequently  spotted  with  oases  and  islands  of 
sand,  which  seem  at  present  to  be  incorri^ble. 

Tlie  mineral  productions  of  Bavaria  comprise 
copper,  iroo,  marble,  coal,  gypsum,  vitriol,  and 
several  kinds  of  argillaceous  earth,  the  most 
noted  of  which  is  the  species  of  clay  of  which 
the  Passau  crucibles  are  made.  Iron  and  copper 
are  the  moat  iraporunt,  and  of  the  latter  3000 
quintals  are  obtained  annually.  At  Trauostein, 
near  the  confinesofSaltzburg,  are  numerous  rich 
■alt-spring,  which  fumiiih  employment  to  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants.  Mineral  waters  are 
also  common  in  Bavaria,  but  are  generally  con- 
sidered inferior  to  tliose  found  in  many  other 
parts  of  Germany. 

The  margraviatc  of  Anspach  is  noted  for  its 
superior  breed  of  horses,  wliicli  have  been  of  late 
much  improved  by  an  intermixture  with  those  of 
England.  The  same  degree  of  attention  has 
been  bestowed  upon  Uieir  cattle,  by  an  intermix- 
ture with  the  Swiss  breed.  The  coarse  wool  of 
their  native  flocks  has  also  been  much  improved, 
by  the  introduction  of  Marinos  amon^t  the  sheep, 
especially  in  Bavaria  Proper.  The  wild  animals 
of  Bavaria  are  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  foxes,  wild 
boars,  Sec.  The  rivers  are  well  slocked  with  fish, 
and  in  some  of  them  beaven  are  common. 

The  principal  towns  are  Munich,  Augsburg, 
Bamberg,  Anspach,  Jiayreuth,  Amberg,  VVurti- 
burg,  Eichstadt,  Passau,  IngoUtadt,  and  Nurem- 
burg,  together  with  some  others  of  less  note  :  as, 
Xempten,  Freysingen,  I^andshut,  Mosburg, 
Newburg,  Nordlingen,  Memmingen,  Schweinfiirt, 
Straubing,  and  otiiers. 

Mumch,  tlie  capital,  is  seated  on  the  river  Iser, 
and  in  the  year  1814,  contained  as  many  as 
60,000  inhabitants,  besides  18,659,  who  inhabite<j 
the  suburbs,  and  ?6,000  strangers,  who  were 
supposed  to  visit  it  annually.  It  is  the  centre  of 
Ute  most  valuable  national  manufactures,  and 
was  rendered,  by  the  concordat  of  1817,  the  seat 
of  an  uchbishop. 

The  general  manufiictures  and  commerce  of 
Bavaria,  are  under  a  restrictive  influence,  from 
the  native  indolence  of  the  inhabitants,  together 
with  the  numerous  fiists  and  saints'  days  of  the 
Aoman  church.  Their  manufactures,  which  in- 
clude linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  cloths,  iron,  fire- 
arms, earthenwares,  &c.,  are  chiefly  directed  to 
the  supply  of  iheir  domislic  wants.  Augsburg 
has  manufactures  of  paper,  gold,  silver,  jewelry, 
and  cotton.  It  is  engaged  in  the  transfer  of 
goods  liolween  Germany  and  Italy,  and  is  llw? 
general  focus  of  exchange  for  the  southern  coun- 
txia  of  Germany.  Friedburs:  is  noted  for  its 
clocks  and  watches.  Philosophical  instruments 
are  made  at  Munich ;  and  it  was  here  that  the 
art  of  litltography  was  discovered.  Near  liohen 
Aschau  i.s  an  iron  mine,  the  largest  in  tlie  king- 
«iom,  together  with  foundries  and  forges,  the  pro- 
duce of  which,  with  their  grain,  wood,  wine,  sialt, 
uad  vilnul^form  the  chief  cxport5. 


The  government  of  Bavaria  is  a  cor 
monarchy.  Tlie  National  Assembly 
two  chambers ;  and  no  tux  can  l>e  imposedji 
neral  law  enacted,  without  their  roniient.  Th«l 
chamber  consists  of  the  nobles,  bishops,  bo 
the  second  of  deputies  chcMen  once  ertrj  n 
years  by  the  landholders,  universities,  botOQ;k, 
cities,  and  clergy.  The  crown  is  hereditary  in  At 
male  line,  and  only  transferable  to  tbe  fenak  ii 
the  event  of  total  failure  of  male  issue.  Loo»l. 
of  Bavaria,  is  a  liberal  prince,  and  tlie  kin^m 
has  flourished  by  his  policy.  A  rayaJ  ca^ 
missioner  presides  over  each  of  the  circles  tnk 
which  the  nation  is  divided ;  and  commtssna 
of  police  are  distnbuled  in  all  tbe  principal  ttmm 
A  court  of  ap[)eal  also,  is  t-stablished  in  ea(hQ^ 
clc,  to  which  causes  may  be  removeil ;  and  liat 
is  a  supreme  court  at  Munich,  whose  sentcoait 
final.  By  the  new  constitution  of  Germanj,  v- 
curding  to  the  decisions  of  the  late  coapn^ 
Bararia  is  made  the  first  of  its  secoodair  k^ 
doms,  possesses  one  vote  in  tbe  £edenitii«  oM  mi 
four  in  the  general  assembly. 

Tlie  Bavarian  anny,  during  the  late  w. 
amounted  to  60,000  men ;  but  after  ch«  ptao  s 
was  reduced  to  40,000.  llie  annual  i«f  em*  » 
estimated  at  two  millions;  burdened,  hovenr, 
with  a  considerable  debt. 

The  inCerior  kingdoms  of  Germany  ue  9i  um 
little  importance  to  become  phncipaJs  in  icrr 
Europe^  war,  but  they  are  frequently  found  nfj 
effective  allies.  For  instance,  in  case  of  vv  be- 
tween France  and  Austria,  the  alliance  of  Btna 
with  the  former,  would  bring  tbe  French  troops iiia> 
the  very  heart  of  Germany ;  and  with  tbe  Bfler* 
would  conduct  the  Austrian  troopa  to  tli«  nrj 
borders  of  France.  It  is  io  this  light  onJy  dat 
the  political  importance  of  this  kingdom  on  W 
duly  estimated  :  a  practical  illustratioa  of  tHuck 
took  place  in  1813,  when,  during  the  ctvis  it 
which  Napoleon  was  endeavouring  to  tMMtt 
himself  at  Dresden,  Bavaria  declared  to  &f«t«f 
the  allies. 

The  prevailing  religion  of  Bararia  is  the  Bo^ 
man  Catholic.  The  inhabitants  were  facwtAj 
considered  some  of  the  most  intoleraot  in  Esfopt, 
and  the  Bavarian  bishops  being  indcpofdol 
princes,  the  power  of  tlie  church  knew  no  eoolial; 
out  by  the  diffusion  of  superior  lig^t,  Ubeol  tt^ 
timents began  to  prevail,  uie  tempond  mAanf  d 
the  ecclesiastics  was  abolishedin  1902,asw«Ttibi 
many  of  the  monastic  institutions,  and  tf^enbin 
was  regarded  as  a  civil  right.  They*  w%  ttm 
two  archbishops,  and  four  bishops;  ttefgnaa, 
according  to  a  concordat  agreed  to  by  His  1^ 
in  1817,  are  those  of  Mantra  and  Bunlbaf&Ml 
the  latter  those  of  Aunbun,  'WuTtslimf,  K«i»- 
bon,  and  Eichstadt  Tne  infloeaoe  of  tlhr  AmA 
is  still  greater  in  BaTui&  than  in  knjf  odba  jaf 
of  Germany, 

Bavaria  has  never  risen  to  any  ronuUbh 
distinction.     Indeed  the  rvjmtcc^'wJL 

intolerance,  which  form*  1  rt^l  d«na> 

of  the  people,  presented  alma»i  uwumaoaaiiit 
obstacles  to  Till  liWml  t^nd  *^terpnsii^  vimvA 
respect  to  ed'i  -«  *n«J  connvm 

The  almost  •  'Mint*"  d«y*,^ 

holy  days,  seemeo  uj  i-k-.  in' 
and  superstition.     Uavoria  &• 
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fc*m  her  long-cberished  barbarism.  FxlucDliori 
u  atteoded  to;  aiademiM,  lyceums,  and  univer- 
•Uietyhsre  been  nmltipliod ;  productions  of  foreign 
^tcratuie  bave  been  imported,  to  excite  the  emu- 
fjitton  of  n»bve  geniiu,  and  tbe  f fleets  of  these 
ccDerotu  eflurts  liare  already  shone  forth,  in  llie 
infmived  cundition  of  society,  and  the  gradual 
•dvBOce  of  morul  and  physical  renovation. 
Uuc^i.  however,  yet  remains  to  be  done,  especially 
ill  tljose  r»:;;ioiis  wtiich  were  most  darkened  by 
ussijperitition.  But,  calculating  upon  the 
ri3  of  thv  present  government,  tlie  eye  of 
pillion  looks  through  atrainofconse«|uences 
ditKant  period  when  the  mist:?  shall  disperse, 

1 '-     i^ir  up,  and  Bavaria  aspire  to  an 

"Otiier  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

.  J  of  the  Bavarians  is  a  dialect  of 

le  Uerroan,  which,  however,  they  have  neglected 

cultivate;  travellers  agree  in  describing  them 

taosl  sensual  and  phlegroatic  of  tbe  German 

t  Birahans  are  in  appearance  a  stout  and 

lf»cc  of  men,  well  adaplinl  to  bear  tlie 

fttca  of  war.     They  resemble  the  Irish  pea- 

io  their  propensity  to  dhttk  and  quarrel ; 

ir  manners  at  the  close  of  the  last  century 

in  the  extreme.     Amidst  all  the  dirt, 

lice,  and  laxity  of  morals,  which  are  here 

to  excess,  the  Bavarian  is,  in  general, 

to  his  word;  which  is  almost  tl^e  only 

i  feature  that  is  at  all  prominent.     Many  of 

are  lively,  handsome,  and  graceful ; 

tit  charms  are  altogether  personal,  since 

ttul  cultivation  is  scatcoly  a  subject  of 

antiquities  and  curiosities  are  few  in  nuin- 

are  calculated  to  awaken  no  ordinary 

lings  of    interest  and  astonishment.     In  the 

J,  Munich,  the  objects  mo'sl  wortiiy  of  at- 

are  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  Curiosities, 

/,  the  Arst:nal,  and  Uic  Uucal  Gardens. 

Ittscum  contnios  a  complete  series  of 

the    Koman  emperors,   together  with 

her    remarkable   antiquities.      Kotnan 

,  roads,  and  coins,  are  frequent,  and  form, 

cliurcltcs  and  castles,  a  cliatmiiig  colli- 

ibjects,  highly  interesting  to  the  architect, 

and  tlie  antiquarian.     But  all  the 

'  art  ate  more  than  eclipsed  by  the  more 

Scent  wonders  of  nature.     The  scenes  in 

t-riur  of  the  mountains.hare  often  awakened 

ikiushmvntof  tbe  tnivelkr,and  left  himover- 

l  by  the  terror  of  the  lublime ;  and  no  doubt 

-- 1  -rd  caverns  yet  remain  which  no 

ever  irod.     We  shall  select  the 

I  (6  of  ihi-se  amazing  rcces4e<,  as 

Ir.  Parkinson,  for  ttie  eatertain- 

.     .  uier.     It  IS  to  be  found  in  his 

nd  valuable  work  The  Organic  Remains 

trWorll. 

'  A»mi^  tlie  most  remarkal^le  of  these  caverns 

ihoM  of   Gaylenreuth,   on  the  confines  of 

The  openinz  to  thesie,  which  is  about 

I  leetand  n  half  hiEii,  is  at  the  fool  of  a  rock 

■tone,  of  considerabit?  nugnitude,  and  in 

side.     Immcdialt'ly  beyond  tlie  upen- 

-    ■       •    rotlo,  of  ;ib<jut  300  feet  iti 

!u4  IteiTi  naturally  divided 

'llh.    ......  <^'.   ...<.  roof  uilo  four  caves.     The 


first  is  about  twenty-five  feet  long  and  wide,  and 
varies  in  height  from  nine  to  eighteen  fct-t;  the 
roof  being  formed  into  irre^jrular  arches.  Beyond 
this  is  the  second  cave,  about  twenty-eiglit  feet 
lung,  and  of  nearly  the  same  width  and  height 
with  the  former.  In  this  cave  the  stalactitic 
crust  begins  to  appear,  and  in  considerable 
nuantity ;  but  not  in  such  quantity  as  in  the 
ttiird  cave,  which  is  beautifully  hung,  as  it  were, 
with  this  sparry  tapestry.  The  roof  now  begins 
to  slope  downwards,  so  that  in  the  next,  tlic  l^t 
of  these  caves,  it  is  not  above  four  or  five  feet  in 
height.  In  the  caves  forming  lliis  first  i;rotto 
fragments  of  bones  are  found,  and  it  is  said  that 
they  were  as  j)lentiful  here  as  Uiey  now  are  in  the 
interior  grottots. 

'  The  passage  into  the  second  grotto  is  about 
six  feet  high,  and  fourteen  feet  wide.  This 
grotto,  which  extends  straight  forward  sixty  feel 
from  the  opening,  and  is  about  forty  fei't  wide, 
and  at  its  commencement  about  eighteen  feet 
high,  would  commodiously  hold  200  men.  Its 
appearance  is  rendered  remarkably  interesting, 
from  the  darkne.^  of  its  recesses,  and  from  tlie 
various  brilliant  reflections  of  the  light  from  the 
stalactites  wiili  which  its  roofs  and  sides  are 
covered.  The  constant  drip  of  water  from  the 
roof,  and'the  sulagmatic  pillars  on  tlie  floor,  as- 
sist in  perfecting  the  wonders  of  the  scene.  In 
this  grotto  no  search  was  made  for  boDeis,  on  aC' 
count  of  the  thickness  of  llie  sparry  crust. 

•  A  low  and  very  ruggt'd  passage,  llic  roof  of 
which  is  formed  of  projecting  pieces  of  rock, 
leads  to  the  third  grotto ;  the  opening  to  which  is 
a  hole,  tliree  feet  high,  and  four  feet  wide.  This 
grotto  is  more  re^lar  in  its  form,  and  is  about 
ihirtv  feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly  round.  Its 
height  is  from  five  to  six  feeL  Tlits  grotto  is 
very  richly  and  fanustically  adonied  by  the 
varying  forms  of  its  ttahictitic  hangings.  The 
floor  IS  also  covered  with  a  wet  and  slippery 
glaring,  in  which  several  teeth  and  jaws  appear 
to  have  been  fixed. 

'  From  this  grotto  commences  the  descent  to 
the  interior  caverns  ;  witliin  only  about  five  or  six 
feet  an  opening  in  the  floor  is  seen,  which  is  partly 
vaulted  over  by  a  projecting  piece  of  rock.  Tlie 
descent  is  about  twenty  feet,  and  occasioned  to 
M.  Esper  and  his  companions  some  little  fear, 
lest  they  should  never  return,  but  remain  to  aug- 
ment tJie  zoolithes  contained  in  tht-se  terrific 
mansions.  This  cavern  was  found  to  be  about 
thirty  feet  in  height,  about  fifteen  in  width,  and 
nearly  circular;  tlie  sides,  roof,  and  floor,  dis- 
playing the  remains  of  animals.  The  rock  itself 
IS  thickly  beset  with  t^^th  and  bones;  and  tli« 
floor  is  covered  witti  a  loose  earth,  formed  by 
animal  decomposition,  and  in  which  numeroui 
bones  are  imbraded. 

'A  gradual  descent  leads  to  another  grotto, 
which,  with  its  passage,  is  forty  feet  in  length, 
and  twenty  feet  in  height.  Its  sides  and  top  are 
beautifully  adorned  wiih  stalactites.  Nearly 
twenty  feet  further  is  a  fnghtful  gidph,  the  open- 
ing of  which  is  ubout  fifteen  feet  in  diameter ;  and, 
upon  descending  about  twenty  fret,  another 
grono,  abom  the  tyme  diameter  with  ihr  former, 
but  forty  fret  in  height,  is  seen.  Here  llie  boni-s 
are   dispersed   about,   and   the    floor,   whicit  is 
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(brmed  of  nniinnl  eiirth,  lia»  great  uumbirs  of 
tliem  imbt'dded  in  it.  Tliti  boiieit  which  are  hvre 
found  seem  to  be  of  different  animals ;  but  in 
thi«,  as  well  as  in  the  former  caverns,  perfect  and 
unbroken  bon«s  are  very  seldom  found.  Some- 
times H  tooth  is  seen  projecting  from  the  solid 
rock,  through  the  stalactitic  covering;  showing 
that  many  of  tliese  wonderful  remains  may  here 
be  concealed.  A  specimen  of  this  kind,  which 
I  possess,  from  Gayleureuth,  is  rendered  pr- 
ticukrly  interesting  by  the  first  molar  tootn  of 
the  lower  j.iw,  with  its  enamel  quite  perfect, 
rising  througli  the  stalactitic  mass  which  invests 
the  bone.  In  this  cavern  the  stalactites  begin  to 
be  of  a  larger  size,  and  of  a  more  columnar  form. 
'  Passing  on  through  a  narrow  opening  in  the 
rock,  a  small  cave,  seven  feet  long  and  five  feet 
high,  is  discovered.  Another  small  opening  out 
of  this  leads  to  another  small  cave,  from  which 
a  sloping  descent  leads  to  a  cave  twenty-five  feet 
in  height,  and  about  half  as  much  in  its  diameter, 
in  which  is  a  truncated  columnar  stalactite,  eight 
feet  in  circumference. 

*  A  narrow  and  difficult  passage,  twen^  feet 
in  length,  leads  from  this  cavern  to  another  of 
twenty-five  feet,  which  is  everywhere  bes«t  with 
teeth,  bones,  and  stalactitic  projections.  This 
cavern  is  suddenly  contracted  so  as  to  form  a 
▼estibulc  of  six  feet  wide,  ten  lonp,  and  nine 
high,  teiminaling  in  an  opening  close  to  the 
floor,  only  three  feet  wide,  and  two  high;  through 
which  it  IS  necessary  to  writhe  with  the  body  on 
ttie  ground.  Tliis  leads  into  a  small  cave,  eight 
feet  high  and  wide,  which  is  llie  passage  into  a 

Srotto  twenty-eight  feet  high,  and  about  forty- 
iree  feet  long  and  wide.  Here  the  prodigioui 
quantity  of  animal  earth,  the  vast  number  of 
teeth,  jaws,  and  oth«r  bones,  and  the  heavy 
grouping  of  the  stalactites,  produced  so  dismal 
an  appearance  as  to  lead  M.  Esper  to  speak  of 
it  as  a  perfect  model  for  a  temple  for  a  god  of  the 
dead.  Here  hundreds  of  cart-loads  of  bony  re- 
mains might  be  removed,  pockets  might  be  filled 
with  fossil  teeth,  and  animal  earth  was  found  lo 
reach  to  the  utmost  depth  to  wbicli  tliey  dug. 
A  piece  of  stalactite  being  here  broken  down, 
was  found  to  contain  pieces  of  boaes  within  it, 
tlie  remnants  of  which  were  left  imbedded  in  the 
rock. 

*  From  this  principal  cave  ii  a  Tcry  narrow 
passage,  termioatini^  in  the  last  cave,  which  is 
almost  six  feet  iu  width,  fifteen  in  height,  and  the 
fame  ia  length.  In  this  cave  were  no  uiiimal  re- 
mains, and  the  floor  was  tlie  naked  rock. 

'  llius  far  only  could  these  naluml  sepulchres 
be  traced  ;  hut  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  remains  were  disposed  through  a  greater 
]»art  of  this  ruck.'  Dy  what  means  such  im- 
mense quantities  of  animal  materials  were  accu- 
mulated in  (Itese  subterraneous  abodes  remains 
totally  inexplicable,  and  no  reasonable  conjectures 
have  yet  been  offered  on  the  subject. 

BAVATA  Teurj:,  i.  e.  a  bavoch  of  land,  an 
ancient  division  of  land,  in  tlie  highlands  of 
Scotland,  mentioned  by  the  Uegiam  Majesiatem, 
as  containing  thirteen  acres,  and  distinguished 
from  a  smaller  portion  called  davata  leirA*,  a 
davoch  of  lau<l,  which  contained  only  lour 
aralra,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a  bavau  i.e.  1| 


BAVAY,  a  imall  town  of  France,  in  the  !► 
partment  of  tbe  north  (late  province  of  Hainfliih^, 
to  which  the  French  retired  after  tiie  battle  ^ 
Malplaquet,  in  1709.  It  was  taken  bj  (ht 
Austnans  in  1792,  but  recovered  tbe  nme  jwr. 
This  was  anciently  the  capiul  of  the  Nenrn ;  lai 
a  variety  of  Roman  mi^als  b^e  been  found  a 
the  neighbourhood.  It  has  manufartono  d 
woollen  stuffs,  stockings,  and  iron  plate;  ad 
was  ceded  to  France  by  the  peace  of  NinicEiM*. 
in  1678.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Maubeu({r  t» 
Valenciennes,  about  eight  soiles  north-€a«  U 
Qtiesnoy,  and  nearly  thirty  east  of 

BAU  BEE'.    A  Scottish  word  for 
This  coin,  bearing  the  head  of  Jaraet 
king  of  Scotland,  when  young,  hasbeensapj 
by  some  to  have  been  Uierefbre  called 
exhibiting  the  figure  of  a  baby.   But  Dr.  Jiibm- 
ton  says  this  is  a  great  mistake ;  the  nant,  b 
well  as  the  coin,  being  known  before  that  ptiact'i 
reiga.  Mr.  Pinkerton  derives  it  from  the  FrtsA 
bat-bitlon,  or  tbe  worst  kind  of  billon. 

Though  in  the  drawer*  of  my  Jkpaa  Imirm^ 

To  Lady  Gripcall  I  the  Cmmut  show.  M 

Tia  equal  to  her  Ladythip  or  me  fl 

A  copper  Oliut,  or  •  Scotch  bauiae. 

Bramtttm't  itom  «f  TwtHk. 

And  u  let  her  falae  accukaiion  of  vpoil,  «•  iil 
re-mit  lu  to  the  comcieace  of  Mx^  Robctt  Bid** 
•on,  muter  of  tbe  coining-bosM',  vbo  tram  ear 
hand*  received  ailver,  gold,  and  mclat,  M  vdl 
coined  a*  uncoined,  so  thai  with  us  these  did  aat  t*> 
main  the  valae  of  a  hatiU*,  er  fanbiog. 

Knox.  Hiilorj/  ofOa  Jt^rmnfkm  ^ SaidmU, 

BAUCHER\  ILLE,  a  port  in  lowerCntis 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  opyviii 
Montreal.  It  is  beautiftiUy  situated,  aod  mmA- 
able  as  the  retreat  of  several  of  the  old  Fwadb 
nobles,  who  spend  their  small  incontea  tu  a  list* 
society  of  their  own. 

BAUCIS,  m  fabulous  history,  a  wooaa  «W 
lived  with  Philemon  her  husband,  ina  co(tt|»a 

Phrygia.     Jupiter  and  Mcrcur-,  '"njfiBAi 

country,  were  well  received  h\  r  ham^ 

been  refused  entertainment  b)  .  . . . .  ^.»>Jy  •!«. 
To  punish  the  {>eople  for  their  inbumaoity,  tlac 
gods  laid  the  country  waste  witliwatrr;  butlwk 
Baucis  and  Philemon  with  them  to  the  top  ot  a 
mountain,  where  they  saw  tbe  deluge,  aad  thr> 
own  little  hut  above  the  waters,  turned  ial*  ■ 
tempk*.  They  desired  to  officiate  in  this  l«aiyli 
as  priest  and  priestess,  and  that  iht^  nn^  d* 
both  together,  which  were  granted  thmn. 

BAUCONICA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  ttm 
of  the  Vangiones  in  Gallia  BcTijKa,  •appoad  la 
be  the  present  Oppcnhfim,  whWh  ler. 

BAUD,  a  town  of  Franct^  in  Bnttaar,  tl* 
head  of  a  canton  in  the  departin«otof  MoratlaB, 
arrondissemcnt  of  Pontivy.  Poputatkai  &tUk 
18  mile.*  north-west  of  Vannes. 

BAUDEKIN,  BAt4>tcvw,  and  BaLPaKOira,  ^ 
in  our  old  writers, a  clotli  of  ^,nli1^iii  iimii,a|Mi 
which  hgures  in   silk,  &c.   vrefc  oabtwdtMi. 
Some  writers  regard  it  as  only  a  cloik  of  dk. 

BAU  D  ELOT  (CharlcB  C«nHr\  a  learned  «li» 
caie  of  Paris,was  distingutsbed  by  he  eJiUJ  maadfll 
monnments ;  be  was  received  into  tlte  JuaiJkttf 
of  Belles  Lvttres  in  1705.     lie  wrol*  a 
ou  the  Advantages  of  TravcUin^  ;  I«a«s 
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■tSoos  on  Medals,  tuc ;  and  died  in  1722, 
,  leTtntT-fbur. 

kUDlER  (Michael),  of  LanffuedoCjlired  in 
of  Louis  XII.,  and  wrote  1.  Aalnven- 
of  the  General  History  of  the  Turks ;  2. 
lie  ilittory  of  the  Seraglio;  3.  Of  the  religion 
the  Turks ;  4.  Of  the  Court  of  the  King  of 
i;  and  5.   The  Life  of  Cardinal  Ximenea, 

BAUDISSERTTE,  in  mineralogy,  acompound 
1,  found  at  Baudiisero  in  Piedmont,  com- 
pnncipally   of  silver  and   magnesia.     It 
into  Meerschaum,  or  sea  frotli,  of  which 
»wls  of  pipes  for  smoking  are  frequently  made. 
BAVDIlJS  (Dominic),  a  professor  of  history 
ihc  unirersity  of  Leyden,  born  at  Lisle,  in 
IMt.     lie  studied  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Leydeo, 
Geneva,  and  was  admitted  L.  L.  D.  in  1585. 
after,  he  accompanied  the  ambassadors  from 
I  to  England,  where  he  became  acquaint- 
Sir  Philip  Sidney.     lie  was  adinitted 
I  at  the  Hague  in  1587 ;  but  being  soon 
the  bar,  went  to  travel  in  France,  where 
ten  yean,  and  was  much  esteemed. 
the  inflaence  of  Achilles  de  Harlai,  first 
It  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  he  was  ad- 
■litled  advocate  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  in 
_UM.  In  1602  he  went  to  England  with  Cliristo- 
Uariai,  the  president's  son,  who  was  sent 
r  to  London  from  Henry  IV.,  but  being 
•r  appointed  professor  of  eloquence  at 
he  settled  in  that  university.     Here  hfi 
lactates  on  history,  and  on  the  civil  law. 
1611  the  states  conferred  on  him,  in  conjanc- 
wilh  Meursius,  the  office  of  historiographer, 
in  eonsequence  he  wrote  Ttio  History  of  the 
R,     He  was  an  elegant  prose  writer,  as  ap- 
>  Iran  his  letters,  many  of  which  were  pub- 
:  after  his  death,  and  also  an  excellent  Latin 
Ilia  poems  were  6rst  printed  in  1 587,  and 
separately  a  book  of  Iambics  in 
rde4kated  to  Cardinal  Bourbon.     He  died 
len  in  1613. 

"  iA,  tn  ancient  geography,  a  town 
.  Oemiany,  now  Uoppart,  in  tlie 
rAlc  oi   Iricrs,     See  Boppaht, 
kUDIiAND  (Michael  Antony),  a  celebrated 
boni  at  Paris  in  1633.     He  travelled 
countries,  and  then  applied  himself 
icvinl  of  Ferrarius'  Geographical  Diction- 
rhich  he  enlargeil  by  one  half.     He  wrote, 
to  Papihus  Masson's  description  of  the 
'<  ct  France ;  3.  A  Geographical  and  Hi»- 
Dictiooary  ;  3.  Christian  Geography,  or 
junt  of  the  Archbishoprics  and  fiisnoprics 
whole  world ;  and  made  several  maps. 
le  died  at  l>aris,  May  29,  1700. 
BAlf  ERA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
■ndria,  order  digynia.     Its  generic  charac- 
are :  cal.  inferior  eight-fid :  coa.  eight  petals, 
ipmie  biloailar,  many  seeded.    The  speaes  are, 
R.   ruburfblia     madder-leaved   Bamrm    B. 
Audr«  Repos.  t.  198,  Curt.  Mag.  t. 
beaten.  Malmaia.t.  96.  Native  of  New  South 
,ftMdi*covered  in  that  country  by  SitJoseph 
It  requires  the  shelter  of  a  green-house, 
iry,  and  flowers  during  roost  part  of 
aail  autumn.     Another  siK-cies  is 
by  Um  oanie  oi  B.  bumUis,  lu  Ait. 


Epit.  364,  as  introduced  at  Kew,  from  New  HoI" 
land  in  1&05,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

BAUGE,  a  dnipgvt  manufactured  in  Bur- 
gundy, with  thread  spun  thick,  and  coarse  wooL 

Bauge',  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mayenoe  and  Loire,  and  late  province 
of  Anjou,  famous  for  the  victory  gained  by 
Charles  VII.  over  the  English  in  1421.  It  is 
seated  on  the  Coesnon,  twenty-two  miles  east 
by  north  of  Angers,  and  has  about  3000  inhabi- 
tants. 

B.\UHIN  (Casper,  or  Caspar),  an  eminent 
anatomist  and  botanist,  bom  at  Basil  in  1550. 
In  1580,  he  was  chosen  first  professor  of  these 
sciences  at  Basil,  and  in  1614  was  first  professor 
of  physic,  and  first  physician  of  that  city,  a 
distinction  which  he  held  till  his  death,  in  1623. 
He  wrote,  1.  Anatomical  Institutions  ;  2.  Ptod- 
roraus  Theatri  Botanici,  and  other  works. 

Bauiiin  (John),  elder  brother  to  Caspar,  a 
great  botanist,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  took  his  doctor's  degree 
in  physic  in  1562,  and  afterwards  became  princi- 
pal physician  to  Frederick  duke  of  Wirtcmbur^. 
The  most  considerable  of  his  works  is  his  Uiu- 
Tersal  HistorA'  of  Plants. 

BAUHINIA,  MouNTAijf  Ebout,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  and  decandria 
class  of  plants,  ranking  in  the  natural  method 
under  the  thirty-third  order,  lomenlacew:  cal. 
quinquefid,  and  deciduous  ;  tlic  petals,  oblong  ex- 
panded, and  clawed,  the  superior  one  more  distant, 
all  inserted  on  the  calyx  ;  the  capsule,  a  Ipguroen. 
There  are  10  specics,wliich  are  propagated  by  seeds, 
and  must  be  sown  in  hot-beds,  and  are  rvared  in 
a  bark  stove.  The  most  remarkable  are  :  1.  B, 
aculeala,  with  a  prickly  stalk,  common  in  Ja- 
maica and  other  American  sugar  islan(>$,  where  it 
rises  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet,  with  a  crooked  stem. 
2.  B.  acuminata,  with  oval  leaves,  a  native  of  both 
the  Indies,  rising  with  several  pretty  strong,  up- 
rif^ht,  smooth  stems,  sending  out  slender  branches, 
garnished  with  oral  leaves  divided  into  two 
lobes.  3.  B.  divaricata,  with  oval  leaves,  whose 
lol>es  spread  diiTereni  ways.  Tliis  grows  na- 
turally Ml  great  plenty  on  the  north  side  of  the 
islana  of  Jamaica.  4.  B.  tomentosa,  with  heart- 
ihaped  leaves,  a  native  of  Campeachy ;  and  rises 
to  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  with  a  smooth  stem 
dividing  into  many  branches.  5.  B.  variegata, 
with  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  lobes  joining  to- 
gether, is  a  native  of  Iwlh  the  Indies.  It  rises 
with  a  strong  item  upwards  of  twenty  feet,  divid- 
ing into  many  strong  branches. 

BAV'IAN.  The  same  as  Inibian.  A  baboon 
or  monkey;  an  occasional  but  not  a  regular 
character  in  the  old  morris  dance.  From  L)ut. 
baviaan.  Germ,  pavian,  a  great  rooakcy.  He 
appears  in  act  iii-  scene  5,  of  The  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen,  where  his  oihce  is  to  bark,  to  tumble, 
to  play  Antics,  and  exhibit  a  long  tail  witli  what 
decencY  he  could.  So  balHmin  m  French,  and 
our  buioon. 

W1i«r»>  Um  kmlmf 

My  (rictid,  Cttry  your  thil  without  ofliesc* 
Or  M-auilkl  lu  lite  lAilif*.  uid  hr  turr 
Yo«t  luoible  wtiti  auitkcity  abiI  inAiiliMiiil; 
Auil  ulira  >uu  bark,  Jo  it  wKti  joil^iic  i<i. 
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Bavin.  BmsUwood,  or  small  f;iggots,  made 
of  such  liifht  and  combustible  miilicr,  used  for 
lighting  fires.     Still  in  use  in  some  counties. 

The  ikipping  kini;,  he  unbled  up  and  down. 
With  shallow  jc»trrs  and  rash  iwivM  wilSj 
Soon  kindltd  and  toon  burnt. 

SKahpeare.  Henry  tV. 

Bantu  will  have  their  fiaahcs,  and  youth  their 
fancies,  the  one  »■  loon  quench 'd  aa  (be  oth^n  *ro 
hurnt.  Mother  Bvmbie,  1594. 

BAVIUS  and  Msviis,  two  wretched  poets  of 
ancient  Home,  wlio  have  been 

'  Domn'd  tn  evorluting  fame,* 
in  that  severe  line  of  \'irgil : 

<jui  Uavium  ooD  odit  aroct  tua  carmina  Mevi. 

BAU  LEAH,  u  considemble  town  of  Bengal, 
in  a  very  fertile  coMntry,  to  the  north-east  of  the 
flanges.  The  East  India  Company  have  here  a 
very  extensive  factory  for  silk,  which  supplies  a 
tliird  part  of  tliat  material  exported  from  Bengal. 

BAl'LOT,  or  Bcaulicu,  famous  for  his  ope- 
rations in  lithotomy.  Ho  was  born  in  1651,  of 
parents  in  tow  circumstances,  and  he  entered 
early  mto  the  army  ;  but  after  he  had  been  some 
time  a  soldier,  he  got  acquainted  with  an  empi- 
rical surgeon,  who  pretended  to  cure  the  stone  ; 
aod  having  received  some  lessons  from  (his  man, 
he  assumed  the  monastic  habit,  though  he  be- 
longed to  no  religious  order,  calling  himself 
brother  James.  Thus  he  travelled  through  vari- 
ous provinces,  and  performed  various  operations ; 
and  at  last  went  to  Pans.  Here  his  practice  was 
disapproved  of  at  first;  buth.iving  been  success- 
ful in  curing  a  boy,  his  patients  soon  after  be- 
came numerous.  After  extracting  the  stone  he 
left  llie  wound  to  heal  of  itself.  The  famous 
Cheselden  adopted  and  improved  upon  brother 
James's  metboil.     He  died  in  1720. 

BAUM,  in  botany.     See  Melissa. 

Baum,  Bastard.     See  Melittis. 

Baum,  Shrubby.    See  Molltca. 

B.AUIVIAN  Isles,  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  in  1722,  by  the 
person  whose  name  they  bear,  in  his  voyage 
round  the  world  with  M.  Roggewein.  They  lie 
in  12"*  of  south  latitude,  and  173°  of  west  longi- 
tude. Tlie  largest  is  about  twenty  miles  iu  cir- 
cumference ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  found  to 
manifest  a  gentle  and  friendly  disposition. 

BAUALVNNIANA,  in  entomology,  a  species 
of  phala:na  (tortrix)  that  inliabits  Austria.  The 
artterior  wings  are  yellow,  willi  two  ferruginous 
anaslomising  bands  bordered  with  silver;  poste- 
rior one  interrupted. 

BAUMANSHOPLE,  a  remarkable  carem  in 
llie  Brunswick  states,  principality  of  Blanken- 
burg,  Gcrraany ,  situated  m  a  steep  rock  near 
Bubeland.  It  consists  uf  nix  or  seven  \'aults, 
communicating  by  narrow  apertures,  and  filled 
with  Btalactitic  petrifactions,  arranged  in  a  tliou- 
sand  fantastic  forms.  No  one  has  ever  penetrat- 
ed to  the  bottom,  on  account  of  tlic  dampness  and 
impurity  uf  the  air,  which  extinguishes  all 
lignu. 

BAUME  (Antony),  an  eminent  French  che- 
mist towards  the  clo.se  of  the  last  century,  who 


distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition   to  the 

Iheory  of  Lavoisier,  .ind  liis  colleagues.     He  prac-    saying  what  he  pleased. 


chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Aeidoitf 
Sciences.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Kr 
Institute,  he  was  also  one  of  its  mcimbeti  IU 
principal  works  are  a  Treatise  on  Tbeorrtieil 
and  Experimental  Chemistry,  and  a  MaiiiiiJ  tJ 
Pharmacy.  He  also  wrote  a  Memoir  on  Ar^iU 
laceous  Earths;  a  Dissertation  on  lExbtt,  kt. 
He  died  in  1805.  He  alio  wrote  a  gnatno) 
articles  in  the  Dictionnaire  des  Arts  et  Mitim 

BAtiME-LKs-NOSES,  a  town  of  Franc*,  t;.*  iic»l 
of  an  arrondissemenl,  in  tlie  department  of  ik 
Don  bs,  seated  on  the  river  of  that  name,  and  lMirii{ 
2500  inhabitants.  Five  miU^  from  this  town  is  a 
remarkable  cavern,  containing  a  small  brook,  nid 
to  be  frozen  in  summer,  but  not  in  winter.  \S  hen 
the  peasants  perceive  a  mist  rising  out  of  Ikii 
cave,  they  know  that  it  will  raia  the  next  dn. 
Before  the  revolution  there  were  here  t»o  » 
mous  abbeys,  one  for  males,  tJie  otlrtr  fur  fe- 
males. Sixteen  miles  north-east  of  Besuafob 
Long.  6°  25'  E.,  lat.  47^  'Jl'  N. 

BAUNACH,  or  Pavkack.  a  market  town  </ 
Bavaria,  capital  of  the  district  of  GleusdoricutU 
of  tlie  Maine.  It  is  situated  at  tiic  indux  of  «snall 
river  of  the  same  name  into  the  Maine,  aod  \ij 
formerly  in  the  principality  of  Bamben:.  in  Fan- 
conia.  Here  is  a  bridge  across  tl 
and  the  surrounding  country  is  rit  r 
wine.     Seven  miles  north  of  Bamberg. 

BAVOSA,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  fitea  bj 
Italians  to  a  species  of  tlie  ray  fish,  now  eiJM 
leviraia,  and  raia  oxyrynchus,  aod  by  mA*t 
authors,  raia  bos,  bos  marinus.,  and  leioniA.  It 
is  distinguished  by  Artedi  as  the  variegated  m, 
with  ten  prickly  tubercles  on  the  mtddk  vt  CJU 
back.     See  Puolis. 

BAL^K  (Frederick  William  Von),  a  Bona 
general,  bom  in  the  county  of  Hc&suio  liana. 
He  very  early  entered  on  a  mililAi^  \ife,  lad,  IS 
1755,  was  in  the  British  service  aa  ao  oBaad 
Hessian  artillery.  In  1757  he  was  whaaDBd  Is 
the  rank  of  general  and  engiaeer  ;  and  ««|aAv> 
wards  ennobleil  by  Frederick  (I.  of  Pnuaia.  Ik 
entered  into  the  service  of  Catharine  IL  tmfKM 
of  Russia,  in  1769,  and  was  by  herapfMSlid 
director  of  the  salt  works  io  Norogerarf.  Bi 
also  superintended  two  great  wtfrics,  dw  aiflfr* 
ing  of  Moscow  with  water,  aod  devMCaa  (M 
canal  near  Petersburg,  at  the  end  of  whidi  ki 
constructed  a  commodious  liarbonr.  }i«  diida 
1783,  He  wrote  Menioires  Historiqaei  dCe^ 
graphiques  sur  la  V'alachie,  &€.  Ovo. ;  aad  i^ 
stnictcd  the  Carte  de  Moldavie,  pour  term  it 
la  Guerre  «>•  ire  les  Kusses  ct  k  Tttna,  ■  vMt 
sheets. 

BAURAC,  an  ancient  name  fig*  ^mt,  wi 
some  other  salts,  confiisedly  eaHail  aitR.  Ita 
Arabians  give  the  name  to  tiaioar  or  tincil»  afiM^ 
when  refined,  is  called  borax,  b«rt  wImi  tm^ 
in  little  cr)'stalline  masses,  like  th*  siaal  trjtm 
of  sal  gem,  mixed  with  cwlh  or  oliier  aif^ 
ties,  it  is  called  ttncal. 

BAUTRU,  a  c^l  '  '  '  ^it,  an4  VM  df^ 
first  members  of  ti  icadenjrt  *w  ^"^ 

at  Paris  in  1588,  aud  .,.v^.  Uiere  m  tMSw  * 
was  the  delight  of  the  whole  couft,  bot  «kk  I* 
playrtl  the  bufiToon,  took  ihc  uaual  ^nrikf  ^ 

'hnbeaa* 


Used  as  an  apothecary  at  I'artH,  aod  was,  in  1775,    are  preserved. 


Many  of 

Once,  wbea  ni 


Sfaiit, 
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Wen  to  see  (he  fitmous  libnry  of  the  Kscurial, 
nrhcre  he  found  a  very  lEinoraut  librarian,  ihe 
king  of  Spain  uskeil  hiin  \v\uil  lit'  luid  remarked  .' 
leplied,  that  *  the  library  is  a  irery  fine 
your  majesty  should  make  your  libra- 
tflteurrr  of  your  finances,'  '  Why  so  ?' 
*  Btcune,*  sa  id  Bauiru,  '  he  never  touches  what 

lie  H  •■tirni*!.  ,1   witll.' 

1  >,   or   Bv»is5F.N,    a  considerable 

towri  iny,  the  capital  of  Upper  Lusaija, 

in  tbc  ktitgdom  of  Saxony,  with  a  strong    ci- 
tadel.      It  is  staled  on   the  river  Spree,  tliirty 
indtr*    cart  by    north    of  Dresden.      Including 
the  luburbof  Seidau,  it  cont-iins  a  population  of 
11,000  or  12,000,  most  of  whom  are  employed 
in    roan nfac lures,  of  which   the    principal  are 
paper,  cloth,  linen,  leather,  and  stockings.     The 
provincial  diet  assembles  at   Bautzen,  which  is 
•ho  tike  seat  of  Ihe  central  post  ofiice.     One  half 
of  the  parish  church  i«  givou  to  the  Catholics, 
llhe  other  to  the  Lutherans,  tlie  latterof  whom 
It  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants.      Here 
a   collegiate    establishment,   called   the 
roTOBtship    of  St.    I'eter,   all  tlie  members  of 
hich  »re  Catholics,  except  the  head,  who  is 
Lnthernn.    The  funds  of  this  instituliou  are 
tensive ;  and  n  possessei  large  tracts  of  land, 
in  Saxony  ana   Bohemia.     The  town-liall, 
oy,  orphan-house,    ingenious  water    ma- 
,  as  Well  a.s  the  public  walks,  are  worthy  of 
tion.     Bautzen  has  sufTered   much  by  tire, 
larly  in  the  years  1709,  I 'GO,  and  1767. 
also  tlie  scene  of  a  bloo<ly  conflict  between 
h  and  allies  m  161 3,' in  which  tlie  ftfr- 
•eic  victorious.     The  language  of  the  Wen- 
'  descendants  of  lite  ancient  \'andab,  is 
at  Bautzen  nearly  as  much  as  the  modem 
n. 

IIAWBLE,  )  Bauble,  or  boUe,  i.  Low  Lat, 
"a^'uuxcS  haubella;  but  that  word  being 
only  in  lloveden,  it  is  probable  that  the 
rnay  be  the  original,  and  the  con- 
perlutps  both  are  from  the  Fr.  hahioU. 
4iim  is  found  in  Petronius  Arbiter  in  a 
HenM!';  and  j3«/3iiXia  in  Julius  Pollux, 
16,  for  bracelets. — Nora.  Skinner  suEj^estj 
it  may  be  from  babe,  lul.  babolo,  an  infant; 
,  an  infant's  plaything.  Any  pretty,  showy, 
toy.  It  was  anciently  u^etl  to  signify 
!  of  a  fool.  In  its  general  sipiification 
u  ftlill  current,  but  tlie  office  of  a  fool 
obsolete,  it  requires,  in  the  lulter  s«nso, 
explanation.  A  fool's  baurbU  was  a  short 
ith  a  bead  ornamented  with  asses'  ears, 
ically  airve<J  iifion  it. 
An  iJi"T  hoia«  III*  hmNr  for  a  god. 
Bil  Ury*  Uto  uaih  which  iif  that  p>d  h»  twcan. 

Shtiitp»ar:    Tihtt  Andrtmim*. 
Jt  had  bvcn  filter  fat  yna  b«y«  found  k  fojl't  (•iki, 
0.  Li»gi»',  O.  PL  V.  Viy. 

CmI  ■boold  wear  »  Uiu.  f««rl  would  be 
Jtny'*  Pra*.  p.  100. 
II  llao  the  suliject  of  unoUjer  iiruvtrb, 
M  well  as  several  allusions  inaae   to  it, 
of  a  liccntioiM  nature.     It  appears  by  the 
leh    proverb,  subjoincfl   by    H*«y,   that  the 
lent  word  in  inat  larii:»«Hure  was  marotte, 
is   now  use<l   for  a   {tervin's  particular 
f  or  hobby-horw,  Cat-Id  ut  marvtte;  it  U 


his  hobby-horse.     It  is  in  general   whether  ap- 
plied to  i^ersoiu  or  thin^,  a  term  of  contempt. 
Atiil  LapncLh  that  the  kynge«  foolc. 
Sat  by  tho  firv  upon  a  Mole, 
At  he  that  with  bis  baiU  plaidc. 
Ami  yet  he  heard  all  thai  thci  taidc. 
And  thereof  toke  thci  no  hedc. 

Gtncer.  Cromf.  Aim, 
In  the  reproof  of  chaiice 
Ltea  the  true  proof  of  men  :  the  tea  being  ninnath. 
How  many  ihiUIow  teitMi?  boats  dare  tail 
Upon  hvr  patirnt  breast,  making  iLcir  way 
With  those  of  DobUr  bulk  ? 
Diit  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  onc«  enrage 
The  ^ntlcThctit,  and  anon  behold 
The  itron^-ribb'd  bark  thKiugh  liquid  mauntaim  cat. 
Bounding  hctvecn  tlic  two  moUt  ^lemeiila. 
Like  Perseus'  hone  :  Where'*  t)irn  the  saucy  boal^ 
Whaw  weak  uniimbcr'd  »iJes  but  even  now 
Co-rival'd  greatncM  ?  cither  to  harbour  fled. 
Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptute.     Even  xu 
Doth  valour's  show,  and  valour's  worth  divide 
In  itorm*  of  fortune.  Shalupean, 

A  bawhliitg  ycwel  was  he  captain  of. 
For  shallow  draught,  and  bulk,  unprizablo  ; 
With  which  such  iraihful  grapple  did  he  mako. 
With  the  most  noble  bottom  of  our  ficeU  td. 

Paper! 
Black  a<  the  ink  that's  on  thee  ;  senseless  bcmiU, 
Art  thou  a  feodary,  for  this  act,  and  loolt*st 
So  virgin-like  without.  IJ. 

When  a  mut  begins  truly  to  fear  Ood,  and  is  in  the 
agonies  of  mortification,  all  these  nrw-nothings  aad 
cariosities  will  lye  nf|(lecti-d  by  as  baiibia  do  by  rhil- 
dren  when  they  arc  d<tatlly  sick,         TayUir'i  Stnmmi, 
For  who  without  a  cap  and  banbU, 
Having  subdued  a  Inrar  and  rabbla. 
And  might  with  honour  have  come  olT, 
Would  put  it  to  a  second  proof.  HvMiraa. 

Ho  (Cromwell)  commanded  a  soldier  to  iHuae  th« 
mace  :  '  What  shall  we  do  with  lbi«  banidt  f  Here, 
Like  it  away,  tt  is  you,'  said  he.  addressing  himself 
to  the  house,  '  that  have  forced  mo  to  this,  I  have 
sought  the  Lord,  night  and  day,  ihai  ho  would  rather 
slay  me  than  put  m«  upon  this  work.' 

Hvme'i  Hutvrjf  of  Rn^lanA^ 
If,  in  oar  conleat.  we  do  not  intxrcliangc  useful 
motions,  ve  shall  IralBck  toy*  and  bauUet. 

Owtmmml  of  the  7«^h«, 
This  shall  be  writ  lo  fright  the  fry  away. 
Who  draw  their  little  &issp6{es,  when  they  play. 

A  lady's  watch  needs  neither  ficnrrs  nor  wheelaj 
Tls  enough  that  'tis  loaded  with  hixtthUi  and  ••ala. 

Our  author  then,  to  pleaoe  yon,  in  your  way. 
Presents  |ou  now  a  &aicU«  uf  a  play. 
In  giiigling  rhyme.  (tramviOf, 

A  prince,  the  moneat  be  is  crown'd. 
Inherits  every  virtue  round, 
A*  emblems  of  th«  sovereign  pow'r. 
Like  other  bairhla  of  the  tow'r.  Swift 

Whatc'er  wot  lin^ht,  imftvrtineut,  and  vain, 
Whato'er  w»«  !....».  ,,>,i..r,nt,  and  profaitc, 
(So  ripe  was  i  >  acquit), 

Si/)od  all  abl'•l^  poor  &<mM<-,  w|t> 

CkmrtiiUL    rV.rfAflM,  bk.  iii. 

BAWCOCK.  A  borlmjuf  word  of  endear- 
ment, suppo«ed  to  be  derivi'fl  front  hetmnxfi 
but  mtlier  porhap*  frwm  hoy  and  cock.  It  M«ms 
lo  mean  young  co«'fc,  or  fine  fellow. 

Why  that's  my  baiptvck^  What  baa  snwlch'd  Uiy 
■CM  t  8k»ka<riu*. 
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Good  batPoocA,  bat«  thy  rage  I    \iu  Icnitj,  fwoet 
dwck.  Id.  Henry  IV. 


Either  from  baude, 
which  si^ities  joy- 
ous, from  haiuiify 
dirly,  or  fiotn  llie 
Goth,  hauyan,  to 
scrape  togetherj  thus 


BAWD',e.,n.f.to4).^ 

Bawd'ily, 

Bawo'isess, 

Bawd'ry, 

Bawd'sbip, 

Bawd'v. 
havid  is  a  collector  of  filth,  or  obscenity.  Tlie 
French  have  battderk,  buuJrU,  that  is  pimpinij;, 
keening  a  bawdy-house.  It  refers  to  obscenity 
of  language,  and  of  intsrcourae.  A  bawd  is 
eitlicr  a  male  or  female  pander.  It  is  more  fre- 
quently applied,  however,  to  the  depraved 
mother  it^  the  trade  of  debauchery,  who  either 
facilitate  the  illicit  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  as 
procuresses,  or  as  furnishing  tliera  with  a  place 
of  meeting.  Johnson  says,  somewhat  coarsely, 
that  bawdry  is  a  wicked  practice  of  procuring 
and  bringing  whores  and  rogues  together. 

Thii  Mte  thcef.  this  aonipnour  qaod  the  treat. 

Had  Klway  baudei  redy  to  bit  bond, 

Aa  any  bavke  to  Use  in  Eoglclo&d. 

Chaucer.     Tha  Fmrea  Tale, 

Thit  thing  it  wonder  mervaillauit  to  mc. 

(Sin  thai  thy  loid  i*  of  to  high  prudcnc*;. 

Because  of  which  men  shuldc  him  reverence,) 

That  of  his  wor&hip  rcXkcch  he  so  lite 

Bif  ovcrc«t  iloppe  it  U  not  worth  a  mile, 

Aj  in  cBcct  tu  liim  »o  mote  I  go  ^ 

It  ia  all  bavdjf  and  to  aoto  alto.  Id. 

But  here,  with  al  mine  hertc,  I  thee  beaccho 

Tliat  never  in  me  thou  dcmc  tochc  fulie. 

As  I  shedl  tatBe — Methonght  fay  thy  tpechc, 

Thai  Lhti  whiche  thou  me  doest  for  compaoie, 

]  thould  wenen  it  were  a  bamierie : 

I  am  not  wode,  all  if  I  Icud  ybe : 

It  it  not  (o,  that  wotc  I  well  parde.  Idi 

U'yll  hang  handtomo  young  men  fbr  the  loote  itnne 

of  kovc, 
When  to  bia   knavery  himtelfe  a  bawdy  Jack  dalh 
prove.  WKetfione.     Old  Pioy. 

Bcaidea,  bawdry  ia  become  an  art.  or  a  libt.-ral 
aricnce,  at  Lucian  catlt  it;  and  tliure  be  tucb  tnckt 
and  fiibileiii't,  so  many  nurtct,  old  women,  panders, 
li'tlcr-carriirn,  Ijoggart.  physicians,  friars,  confcaaort, 
cinployed  about  it ;  surb  occult  notes,  stenocraphy, 
polygrapliy,  naniiiu  animatut,  or  tna^'neticai  U-llLng  of 
<heir  minds,  which  Cnl^iut,  ilie  Jesuit,  by  the  way, 
counla  fabulous  and  false  ■  cunning  cnnveyiuicfts  in 
this  kind,  tbiti  noiihcr  Juno's  jealousifl,  oor  Danae'i 
custody,  nor  Atgo's  ^-igilaucy  can  k/pep  them  tafc. 

Burton,  A  not.  of  Mel, 
The  rye  it  a  tecret  orator,  tlie  first  bawde,  amorit 
poru,  and  with  private  looks,  winking,  glances,  and 
smiles,  as  to  many  dialogues  they  make  up  the  match 
many  times  and  understand  one  anotbcr't  mcaniofa 
before  they  come  to  «p«ak  a  word.  Id, 

Thy  tia'a  not  accidental,  but  a  trade : 
Mercy  tu  ihre  would  prove  iuelf  a  bawd : 
^■t  bett  that  thou  diest  quickly.  Shaktptare. 

She  lays  enough ; — yet  she's  a  timpte  bawdt 
lltat  cannot  tay  aa  utuch.  Jd, 

Come,  tinjT  me  a  bawdy  tong;  make 
ine  merry ;  I  wat  aa  vinuoutly  given  aa  a  gentleman 
need  to  be  ;  virtuous  enough  ;  swore  little  ;  diced  not 
above  acven  times  a  week ;  went  to  a  6ou!d(y-house, 
not  above  once  iu  a  tiuarti'r — of  an  hour ;  paid  money 
that  I  borrowed,  three  or  four  timet;  lived  well,  and 
in  good  compati :  and  now  I  live  out  of  all  order. 
«■<  (tf  all  conpan,  J4, 


Heart.  For  my  p«rt  I  bav*  oon  caeape4-«« 
when  I  wed  again,  may  abe  be — ugly  as  aa  old  hmL 
Vaikl,  Ill-naiurcd.  at  an  old  maid^- 
BELMOoa.  Wanton  aa  a  young  widow— 
Sharp.  And  jealooa  as  a  barren  wife. 

Conyrer*.  Old  Btrt^. 
Now  nothing  left,  but  wither'd,  pale,  and  thiual. 
To  bawd  for  others,  and  go  tbarea  in  punk.  P^. 
You  may  generally  obtcrve,  tbat  the  a|ipetiir«a» 
sooner  moved  than  the  paaaions.  A  tly  eapii— la. 
which  alladet  to  boicdry,  pott  ■  wbol*  j»w  iatt  t 
pleating  tmirk ;  when  a  good  teatenca  that  drscwiH 
an  inward  sentiment  of  the  toul,  ia  received  widk  dka 
greatest  coldness  and  iixdiBiereoce.  Bfnttlm. 

Has  the  pope  lately  shut  up  the  httmiy  hcmsB,  m 
does  he  coutiauc  to  lay  a  tax  upon  aia  t  Dimm. 

Bawi>t-Hoi;sk.    The  keqwig  of  a  booNcf 
ill-fame  is  cognizable  1^  '  le  temporal  law,  tst 
common  nuisance,  cot  only  because  it  endaa^na 
the  public  peace  by  drawing  together  disaohne 
and  debauched  persons,  and  promoting  qoarttk, 
but  because  it  tends  to  corrupt  the  roannen  cf 
the  people  by   an  open  profession  of  Icwdoea 
(3  Inst.  205.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  74).     Tho«who 
keep  bawdy-houses  are  punished  wkh  fiat  aad 
imprisonment,  and   also  such  in&moos  pon^ 
meal  as  the  court  shall  inflict ;  and  so  is  a  M- 
ger,  who  keeps  only  a  single  loom  for  such  pot- 
poses.     Also  persons  resorting  to  a  bawdy-hooe 
are  punishable,  and  may  be  bouod  to  their  good 
behaviour.     If  a  constable  receives  xufetnaUoD 
that  a  man  and  woman  are  gone  to  a  lewd  boaae, 
he  may  carry  them  before  a  justice  of  peace  with- 
out any  warrant,  and  tlie  justice  tnay  buiii  ikcBi 
over  to  the  sessions.    In  London,  they  aoay  cury 
them  to  prison ;  and  by  tlie  custom  of  the  C3ly» 
whores  and  bawds  may  be  carted.     Bjr  MK.  tS 
Geo.  II.  c.  36,  made  pe'^;jetual  by  atat.  38  Gm- 
II.  c.  19,  if  two  inhabitants,  paying  acot  and  hi, 
shall  give  notice  to  a  constable  e^  aay  ftnm 
keeping  a  bawdy-house,  tlie  constable  ikalll  » 
with  them  before  a  justice  of  peace,  and  iml, 
upon  the  oath  of  such   inhabitants,  tiia&lhcy  W> 
licve  the  content}  of  such  notice  to  be  true,  aad 
their  entering  into  a  recognizance  of  £30  taA, 
to  give  material  evidence  of  the  ofietire,  mmt 
into  a  recognizance   of  £30   to   prtMecikU  «A 
effect  such  person  for  such  offence   at  the  artt 
sessions.  The  constable  shall  be  paid  bis  rcaew- 
able  expenses  by  the  oveneeis  of  ti>e  poor,  Moa 
tainable  by  two  justices;  and  upon  ooftvkMsflf 
the  offender,  the  overseers  shall  pay  iba  tva  in- 
habitants i!tO  each.    A  constable,  aai;lcciiaf  la 
duty,  forfeits   £20.     Any  person    appeanaf  m 
master  or  mistress,  or  as  having  -he  -  un  or  w^ 
agement  of  any  bawdy-house,  shall  be  deoaad 
tiie  keeper  of  it,  and  liable  to  be  pnuuAiai  at 
^ucb.    And  a  wtfe  may  be  indicted  and  an  ia  At 

ftillory  with  her  husband  for  keepinf  •  brazil; 
or  this  is  an  offence  mpeiiitit;  the doaaCMia  ei^ 
nomy  and  government  of  tlic  hous*,  in  wbkk  •• 
wife  has  a  principal  share. 

BAwo-MoMer,  a  name  givea  *•>  the  ali^ 
athainaulicum. 

HAW'DRICKS,  n.    St-r  BAtoaic*,., 
belt,  according  to  Du  Catigv.  is  the 
girdle  of  a  bold  man,  that  ia  of  a 
word  Is  used  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  b}r  lld^l 
bv  Tubian,  and  is  spelt  by  ibem  v«r*oiaalf,f 
ruk,  battdryck,  and  httudct^kt. 


I 


V«r  huid  4  tharp  bone  ■p«v  »he  held. 
And  at  her  backe  a.  Itrw  and  quiver  gay, 
Braft  with  ■iecl-h«ad«il  datu,  wherewith  (be  qaeM 
Th«  aalvace  b«aau  in  her  vicwrioo*  play, 
Kait  with  a  golden  bamldneh,  wbfrh  lorrlay 
Athwan  her  osowy  brca«u     Spmm0r.    Faerie  Queent. 

Ficah  (arianda  u>o  the  virfria*'  temple*  crowo'd  ; 
Aa  y«Mthi  pit  twords  wore  at  their  thight,  with  ailver 
i— id^icAi  Uwad.  (^apmam'i  Iliad. 

BAWL,  V.  a.  k,  n.'\     Vossius     and     Festus 
BawuNO,  V  concur   in  thinking   that 

BawLiia,  H.  J  this   word   is   formed,  a 

•ooo  «<ocii,  from  the  sound  of  die  voice ;  Min- 
»bi>w  )u\d  Skinner  conjecture  ttiat  it  is  front  the 
noiir  which  dogs  make  in  burking ;  and  Johnson 
4chvc«  >C  from  the  Latin  balo,  to  hoot,  to  cry 
with  greaC  vebemeoce,  whether  for  joy  or  pain ; 
to  erf  ai  in  the  market  place,  either  wares  or 
newt;  m  wofd  always  usea  in  contempt 

Tkcjr  ^mpI  far  fca>di>m  in  their  ««iu«lc«  mood, 
Amd  Mil  nwlt  when  trath  would  Mt  ih«m  fr«c. 

Ma$on. 
To  cry  the  caiue  ap  heretofore, 
Aad  tmrt  the  bi^ltop*  out  of  door.  Hmdihnu, 

TWaogh  the  thick  ahade*  Ui'  eternal  icribler  bmeU. 
Aa4  ■hiirw  the  tuttiea  on  their  pcdcstali.      Drydem, 

Ffon  lua  tov'd  hoine  no  lucm  him  can  draw ; 
yhm  ■ea^c't  mad  drcTCM  h«  never  law. 
}tor  h*»tA  at  batBlmg  ban  carrapt(>d  law.  Id, 

La«d  wenacea  were  beard,  and  fnul  disgrace, 
AmI  imm/img  infamy,  in  language  bate, 
flB  MIMC  vaa  loat  in  lound,  and   lilcnce  flea  tL« 
ptae*.  Jd.     FaMct. 

8»  «•  lb«  Ittaefbl  Margarita'i  tongue 
Tlw  &a^aiag  nymph*  and  ravi*h'd  hcroei  bung ; 
Atf  cita  and  fvf*  the  hear'n^bom  miuick  blame, 
Aad  Ami^  and  hiia,  and  damn  her  into  fame.  SiairA. 

I  *•••  a  rat*  of  orderly  elderly  people,  who  can 
&•••<  when  I  am  deaf,  and  tread  aoftly  when  I  am 
««]y  giddy  and  would  ileep.  Svift. 

It  grieved  me  when  1  aaw  labour*  which  had  coal 
•o  MVich*  AmpM  about  by  rommon  hawkert.  Id. 

W'm  ;  fie  mit*.  huw  you  hatell — Ilcaides,  I  have  totd 
yoa.  you  mujt  not  call  ma  lootber.  Conarevt. 

A  liula  child  waa  banding,  *n6  a  woman  chiding  it. 

L'Kilrangt. 

If  lft<7  were  never  luifered  io  have  what  they  cried 
lit,  «k«jr  woold  BCTer,  with  UtvUnff  and  peevi^hncM, 
tmOmmi  far  maMery,  Loekt. 

My  kiaband  took  him  in,  a  dirty  boy  -,  it  waa  the 
*•»«■"•  of  the  aervanu  to  attend  bin,  ilie  rugiue  did 
kmat  atti  make  wieh  a  noit^. 

Afb^hM'$  Hiilory  of  J«im.  Buti. 

WWtm  tvtmuuj  and  bay*.  Ujp  poci'i  crown, 

Ara  ftawJ'd  in  frequent  crim  tbmugh  all  the  town, 

Tbaa  judge  the  festival  of  Cbrisimaa  near 

C!kriatiDBa  I  the  joyous  period  of  the  year.         Gag. 

BAWLING,  among  sportsmen,  is  spoke  of 
lh«  dogs  when  they  are  too  busy  before  tney  find 
ibe  aecnt  good. 

BAWM.  See  Balk.  Bawmed,  used  by  R. 
Braime. 

BAWN,  n.  in  the  Gothic  hauan,  Genn.  Amns, 
^JP^f*  '^  rt-viile  m;  a  dwelling;  any  adiftct, 
•T  a  fortification  or  a  common  habitation. 
With  whatever  nuitennls  constructed;  it  a 
by  Spenaer  for  an  etnuiL-ncc.  In  Ireland, 
saya  Todd,  a  haum  is  iiiid  to  be  a  pliice  near 
tht  house,  iDcKMrd  wiili  mud  or  stone  walls,  to 
kctp  lb*  cvttJe  from  being  stolen  in  the  night. 


Bal  these  round  hills  and  squaro  hatcitft,  which 
you  see  s«  strongly  trenched  and  lbn>wn  up,  werw 
(they  say)  at  first  ordained  for  the  same  ptirposc,  that 
people  might  assemble  themselves  therein,  and,  ihera* 
fore,  aunciently,  they  wore  called  folkmotea,  (hat  is.  » 
place  of  people,  to  meete  or  laike  of  any  thing  that 
concerned  any  difference  between  parties  and  town- 
ship*,  which  sceinelh  yet  to  me  very  requisite. 

^Mwaer.      View  of  tha  State  of  Ireland. 
Thus  spoka  to  my  lady  the  knight  full  of  care, — 
Let  me  bavo  your  advice  in  a  weighty  affair ; 
This  Hamilton's  bawn,  whilst  it  sticis  on  my  hand, 
I  lose  by  the  house  what  I  get  by  the  land  ; 
But  how  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  bidder. 
For  a  barrack  or  malt-bouse,  wc  now  must  consider. 
Swiji.      TSe  Grand  ^Mesrion  Debated. 

BAWTREY,  or  BjiMrraY,  a  market  town  and 
chapelry,  in  the  parish  of  Blylhe,  West  Riding 
of  York.  It  stands  near  the  river  Idle,  eight  or 
ten  miles  from  its  Gill  into  the  Trent:  is  nine 
miles  south-east  from  Doncaster,  and  153  from 
London,  and  conUiins  from  000  to  1000  inhabi- 
tants. This  place  has  much  trade  from  its  river 
navigation,  having  mill  and  grindstones  from 
Derbyshire,  and  lead,  and  ail  kinds  of  iron  mana- 
iacture;}^  from  Sheffield,  It  is  a  great  thorough- 
&re  to  Scotland,  and  has  a  ie;ood  market  on 
Tliursday,  formerly  on  Wednesday. 

BAXTER  (Andrew),  an  ingenious  metaphy- 
sical writer,  was  bom  in  1686  or  16B7,  at  Old 
Aberdeen,  and  educated  at  King's  College. 
About  1734  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  clergy- 
man in  Berwickshire.  A  few  years  after,  he 
published  in  4to,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of 
the  Human  Soul,  wherein  its  immateriality  is 
is  evinced  from  the  principles  of  reason  and  phi- 
losophy. In  1741  he  went  abroad  with  Mr, 
Hay,  and  resided  some  years  at  Utrecht ;  having 
there  Lord  Blantyre  also  under  his  care,  tie 
made  excursions  from  thence  into  Flaoden^ 
France,  and  CJermany  ;  his  viife  and  family  re- 
siding, in  the  mean  time,  chietly  at  Berwick.  la 
1737  he  rclamed  to  Scotland,  and  resided  till  his 
death  at  Whittingham,  in  the  shin?  of  I--i»t  Lo- 
thian. He  drew  up,  for  the  u.se  of  his  pupils  and 
his  son,  a  piece  entitled  Matho:  sive,  Cosmothe- 
oria  puenli.0,  dialogus.  In  quo  prima  elementa 
de  mundi  ordioe  et  omatu  oroponuntur,  &c. 
This  was  afterwards  greatly  enlarged,  and  pub- 
lished in  Knglish,  in  two  volumes,  Ovo.  In 
1750,  he  published  an  Appendix  to  his  Inquiry. 
He  died  Apnl  23, 1750,  after  suflering  for  some 
months  unuer  a  complication  of  disoraert. 

Baxicr,  (Richard),  an  eminent  nonconformist 
divine,  was  born  at  Rowton  in  Shropslure, 
in  1615.  He  was  somewhat  unfortunate  in  his 
tutors,  who  were  either  men  of  little  ability,  or 
very  inattentive  to  their  charge;  but  his  owa 
genius  and  perseverance  surmounted  this  ob- 
stacle ;  and  he  was  distinguished  in  early  life  for 
his  learning,  as  well  as  his  piety.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1638,  and  upon  the  opening  of  ths 
long  parliament,  was  chosen  vicar  of  Kidder- 
minster, In  the  heat  of  the  civil  wars  he  with- 
drew to  Coventry,  and  preached  to  tlie  gamson 
and  inhabitants.  ^^  hen  (Miver  Cromwell  was 
made  prote<tor,  be  would  not  comply  with  his 
meaifiires,  thou>;h  he  preached  Ofioe  before  him. 
He  came  to  lijmlon  jusl  prior  to  the  depo»ing 
of  Rtdurd  Cromwell,  and  pn-ached  before  Uia 
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parliamenl  the  day  before  they  voted  the  return 
of  King  Charles  II.  Upon  tlie  Restoration  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  king's  chapUiins  in  or- 
dioary.  He  asMsted  at  the  conference  in  the 
Savoy,  as  one  of  tlie  commissioners  for  the  set- 
tlement of  religion^  and  drew  up  a  refortned 
liturgy.  About  Uiia  time  he  was  offered  the 
bishopric  of  Hereford,  which  he  refused  ;  and  de- 
Birod  only  to  resume  his  charge  at  Kidderminster. 
He  was  not,  however,  permitted  to  preach  there 
above  twice  or  Uirice  after  the  Restoration.  On 
this  he  returned  to  London,  and  preached  oc- 
ca.sionally  about  the  city,  till  tlie  act  of  unifor- 
mity took  place.  In  1662  he  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Francis  Charleton,  Esq.  of  Salop,  a 
nistice  of  the  peace.  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
piety,  and  entered  fully  into  her  husband's  views 
concerning  relijpon.  During  the  plague  in  1665, 
lie  retired  into  Buckinghamshire;  but  afterward 
returned  to  Acton,  where  he  staid  lilt  the  act 
against  conventicles  expired;  and  tl^en  his  au- 
dit^nce  was  so  large  that  he  wanted  room.  Soon 
after  we  hnd  him  imprisoned,  but  procuring 
an  habeas  corpus,  he  was  discharged.  After  the 
indulgence  in  1672  he  returned  to  London  ;  and 
in  1683  he  wa«  once  more  incarcerated  and  put 
Lo  great  expense.  In  1684  he  was  again  appre- 
hended, and  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  James  II.  was  tried  before  justice  Jeffenes, 
for  lib  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament; 
which  was  called  a  scandalous  and  seditious 
book  against  the  government.  He  continued  in 
prison  two  years ;  from  whence  he  was  dis- 
charged, and  had  Itis  fine  remitted  bv  the  king. 
He  died  in  1691  ;  and  was  buried  in  Christ 
Church.  One  of  his  biographers  says,  rather 
boldly,  of  Richard  Baxter,  '  h».'  could  say  what 
he  would,  and  he  could  prove  what  he  said/ 
He  wiis  honored,  however,  with  the  friendship  of 
the  eail  of  Lauderdale,  the  earl  of  lialcarras,  L. 
Chief  Justice  Hales,  Drs.  Tiltotson,  liarrow,  8tc 
and  held  correspondence  with  the  mo^l  eminent  fo- 
reign divines.  He  himself  wrote  above  120  books, 
and  had  above  sixty  written  against  him.  Bar- 
row says,  that  '  his  practical  writings  were  never 
mended,  and  bis  controversial  seldom  confuted.' 
Granger  declares  tliat  he  vras  a  man  famous  for 
weakness  of  l>ody  and  strength  of  mind ;  for 
havi.ig  the  strongest  sense  of  rehw'ion  himself, 
and  exciting  a  sense  of  it  in  tlie  thoughtless  and 
profliKUte ;  for  preaching  more  sermon*,  engaging 
in  more  controversies,  and  writin^f  more  books, 
tliau  any  other  noticonfomtisl  of  his  age.  He 
spoke,  disputed,  and  wrote  with  ease  ;  and  dis- 
covered the  same  intrepidity  when  he  reproved 
Cromwell  and  expostulated  with  Charles  11,  as 
when  he  preaclied  lo  a  congregation  of  mechanics. 
His  portrait,  in  full  proportion,  is  drawn  In  his 
Narrative  of  his  own  Life  and  Times;  which 
though  a  rhapsody,  composed  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  diarj',  contiins  a  great  variety  of 
inemorable  things,  and  is  itself,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
a  History  of  Nonconformity.  His  most  famous 
works  were,  1.  Tlie  Saint's  Rverhisting  Itest. 
2.  Call  to  the  Unconverted,  of  winch  20,000  have 
been  sold  in  one  year ;  and  which  has  been  trans^ 
luted  into  all  tlie  European  languages.  3.  Poor 
Man's  Famdy  Book.  4.  Dying  Thoughts  ;  and 
tlie  above-mentioned  Paniphnue.     ilisproc-' 


tical  works  have  been  printed  in  four  volnaa 
folio.     See  Baxtxriaxs. 

BAXTER  I ANS,  in  ecclesiastical  hutonr.lhoK 
who  adopt  the  doctrinal  sentiments  of  tU(\sui 
Baxter.     The  opmions  m:iintainf;d  hjlimord. 
lent  man  were  conciliatory,  and  have,  tina'liii 
time  been  embraced  by  many  moderate  and  n»> 
did  men,  of  different  sect^  and  parties,    Uaitcfi 
system  was  formed  not  to  milame  ibe  pvnoa 
and  widen  the  breaches,  but  to  heal  those  woimii 
of  the  church  under  which  slie  had  long  lat. 
guished.     Some  controversialists,  however,  «iitf» 
much  displeased  with  Baxter's  attempt;  and  «i 
have  heard  of  a  pieoe  in  which  suppoted  incco. 
sistencies  in  his  doctrines  are  set  in  a   ' 
battle-array  against  each  other; — it  is  t 
Richard  against  Baxter. 

The  Baxterian  strikes  into  a  middle  ptth,  he- 
tween  Arrainianism   and  Calvinism,    a' 
endeavours  to   unite  Itoth   sch^nws.     *>' 
Calvinist,  he  professes  to  b^ " ; 
number,  determined  upon  in 
will  be  infalhbly  savccl ;  and  \\.ui 
he  joins  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  c  : 
as  absurd  and  impious;  admits  tliaL  v...>o^  ...  . 
certain  sense,  died  for  all,  and  supposes  thai  mc^ 
a  portion  of  grace  is  allotted  to  ewry  nma «» 
renders  it  his  own  &ult  if  he  doth  not  attain  to 
eternal  life. 

Bat,  >      The  name   of  the  tree  whidi  is 

Bats.  S  translated  laurel,  and  of  whidllioM* 
rary  garlands  were  anciently  maUe.  Fr.  h^r,  s 
berry,  Lat  bacca.  To  wear  the  frcyi,  is,  in  psM- 
ical  language,  to  be  pre-eminent  in  etctlncs. 
T)ie  honorary  crown  or  garland,  which  ws  be- 
stowed as  a  prize  for  literary  or  military,  Of  in- 
deed any  otrier  species  of  merit,  bevujS  Iha 
name. 

1  have  lecn  ihe  wicked  in  great  power,  ud  ifrwA* 
ing  himself  like  a  gnxta  bagr-tree.  BJik 

See  where  she  ait*  upon  the  graau*  {nMtt«, 
(0  Mctoely  tight!) 
Ydad  ia  Karlet.  likr  a  mmyilcs  qoecsc. 

And  erminm  wliile  : 
Upon  her  head  a  cremosin  cortmei. 
With  danaske  nM««,  tad  dAlTAdillic*  set  j 
Bay-I«kves  beiwc«ii«. 
And  prinroaei  grecoe, 
EmbcUith  the  tv«cte  violet. 

Sptwmr.  S^pAwr4'« 

So  him  they  led  through  ftU  tktu  trria 
Crowned  with  giuU&di  of  inaioctal  hmm. 
And  aU  Uie  vulgsr  did  about  th«Mi  rliiwn 
To  tee  the  man,  whoie  everla«tia|;  pctlae. 
They  all  were  buuud  to  tU  pMtenlir  lo  rataa 

I  can  b«t  U«ch  at  both. 
That  strive  and  ttonBe  with  ctiirc  tmnngmmtp 
For  her,  that  each  of  yoa  alika  d««fc  Mh« 
And  love*  another,  with  whooi  bdw  she  c*^ 
In  lovely  witc,  and  ikwpc«,  aad  ipoiis,  aad  pbf^i 
Whilott  both  yon  here,  with  BMiy  a  e«ncil  lAi, 
Swcare  she  U  youn,  and  ttim  «p  Uiirtis  tmjm. 
To  win  a  willow  bough,  whiittt  Othar  «■««  A 

S««  how  tb«  itobbom  danueU  4olh  4qinw» 
My  Altnpie  meaninir  with  di*dayiAJl  Mm*  ; 
And  by  the  ftoy  which  I  «nio  her  (•*«  ; 
AccompU  mj*e{(  her  captive  \iiM  toriwiw^ 
Tha  lay  quoth  ah«,  U  of  tha  vtMaa  hacm. 


bjr  the  TBBquisht  ki  llie)T  mocdii 
i  ihej,  thervwitii,  don  pe»ie*  hc^At  kdorno, 
■iaf  iIm  (lory  oC  Uieir  fomutu  dcedi. 
I  aal^  ak*  will  tbr  conquest  rliallrope  neeila, 
i  her  aecapt  mn  u  hrr  faithful  ihrall, 
kl  l»«r  gtrM.  tniuu(>h,  whidi  my  «kUI  exceeds, 
^jr  ia  Ixuflip  of  £iime  btksc  over  all. 
ka  vonld  I  decke  lir^r  head  vith  clorious  ftoyi, 
d  SU  lh«  «orl4  vlth  her  victoriuu4  pr»yM.         /^ 

r«  take  k  tofti  in  ft  plca*ftot  cvroing,  utd  with 
lick  to  row  upon  Uie  wat«n,  which  Plutarch  $o 
tk  applftudc*.  '^ian  ftdmirr*,  upon  tJie  river 
h*M»,  ia  lh»«(>  Thectalian  Scldi  be«el  with  greta 
ftt  whcrr  binlt  to  kwectiy  ung,  that  pftMrn^rt, 
|MM^api*  vero  with  their  heavenly  roasick,  for- 
^^H^H  all  labour*,  care  and  grief;  or  in  a 
PH^^Bwfh  the  grand  ran&lc  in  Venice,  to  aee 
I*  K^KMlIy  pftla<e«,  mufi  need*  rcfmh  and  give 
to  ftmclaacholy  dull  ipiriu 

Bmltm.  Anal.  Mtl. 

|#  «p  they  roM,  while  all  the  thepherd-throng 
lb  their  luad  pip«*  *  country  Irinmpb  blew, 
Ird  their  Tltirtil  home  with  joyful  toim  : 

>  .    lov«'ly  nymph,  with  garlands  now, 
'  'V  4iid  honour'd  palm-tree  bound, 

;  1.  ftnd  hyacinth*  around ; 

$lari  «f  ail  the   year,  aad  ihctr  iuay-<poi1*ng«, 
'i.  FUichtr't  PmfU  idamd. 

i)fc»  llimrfer  'gaitut  the  ht^y, 

•at  Hgbiaiag  may  euclotc  biit  never  •tay, 

n  hi*  charmed  braurhe*.     id.  Fmih,  S^ikerieai. 

rtisi  name  I  aay  tn  whom  the  muurt  meete, 
)  '  L  h  keato  hit  uiible  »piriLii  rnike, 

,  ::irn  bi«  ver«e,  whil'ai  ai  hit  feet*. 

rrrvB  H»  ItArpe,  aad  I'birbua  coal*  bia  6ajw. 
F.  Bmmmaa. 
II  r^tirm  hXnatt,  and  jndget  prat«c, 
"I  ..unut  claiio  bii  ttaj/M.  Sfieift, 

>  :•  '  could  you  ever  boast 

ir  .an  a^e  at  mo«tf 

\i  :>  Iim ale  hardly  bear* 

1^  o(  taj/i  in  fifty  year», 
ev'ry  fool  his  claim  allei;e*, 
M  prw  ui  common  bedgca.  U, 

BI4  dke  wacbliog  nioe  retire ; 
I  •Irifif  thy  servant's  lyre; 
shall  be  my  endlem  tlieue, 
re  (hall  triuispb  over  Fame : 
nd  when  these  maxims  t  decJiM, 
polio '   may  thy  (ate  be  mine  ; 
•y  I  0*"^  "^  empty  praise, 
And  lc»««  tJie  oymph  to  gain  the  bay*.     Prim. 

h«  poJkth'd  ptilar  diff'rent  soilptom  grace. 
n»Ofk  oatl«aitog  roomunental  braai. 
B»  aaiUukK  U>«M  aad  bacchaaais  ap(icai, 
9  Jiiliaa  star,  aad  gnat  Aagostus  here. 
dvvee,  that  roond  ihr  uifaat  (loet  spreail. 
Si  mmi  h^*,  hang  ho«'*riI^;  o'er  his  head,     Pof4, 
Tvi  mAt  um,  thou  bard  of  wimdroos  need, 
ill  fby  kyr  to  weave  il>i*  rural  weed ,  Oqf. 

rD«)'.  ad).     >      Lat-  badua,  old  Fr.  ^My€,  hai, 
'  :  roiiju*  hrun,  Ital.  tuio,itT,  flatf, 

.  ,  V.  Jor /iaio*,  the  branch  oftliepalin. 

U  K'fcr  to  tbc  cotur  vt  tliu  lurW  f  or  the 
ly  with  whu-)i  Un*  hrant-h  oilbcics  to  the 
;  to  intiniute  boldmi*,  detLniunatmn,   or 
ftnnnrss  f     ll  u  applinl  Uiih  to  signify 
tTi !  ■  -  1     -         ..  i     I  n  jrj  men 

are  Vh  A  hat/ 

is  <«>•  w.ivri  V.  •■> '.jrstimt ; 

eiAot  is  ranoiu,  etiher  a  li^ht  htty,  or 
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a  dark  toy,  occordiog  as  it  is  less  or  tnore  deep. 
All  bay  horses  are  commonly  called  lirown  by 
the  common  pwiple.  Rayard  is  another  namV 
for  a  hors<'  of  this  complexion.  It  was  likewuie 
the  appelbtion  of  a  noted  blind  hor^  in  the  old 
romances ;  whence,  perhaps,  the  nroverbial  ex- 

f)ressiou  *  as  bold  as  blind  Bavani.*  Rinaldo'a 
lorse,  in  Ariosto,  is  called  Baiardo,  Tl»ere  is 
an  allusion  to  the  proverb  just  citeil,  in  the  old 
play  entitled  Match  at  Midnight, '  Do  you  hear. 
Sir  Bartholomew  Bayard*  But  leap  Viefore  yon 
look.*  Perhaps,  says  Na'res,  the  whole  proverb 
micht  be  *  as  bold  as  blind  RcyarJ,  thai  leaps 
liefore  he  looks,'  in  allusion  to  uiiiitiie;  proverb, 
•  look  before  you  leap.'  Biyi*>d  occurs  ill 
R.  Urunne,  and  Ihty  in  Chaucer 

Upon  a  stede  htqf,  trapped  in  Steele. 

Ye  ben  as  bold  as  ii  Buyor    the  blind. 
That  blondrrtfth  forth,  and  peril  <-areth  non. 
He  in  a*  bold  to  n>u  agaiiut  a  Mx)a. 
Aa  (or  to  go  basidcs  ia  the  way.  CAmtMr. 

But  as  huorJii  the  blind  stede 
Till  be  fall  in  theditchc  a  middr 
tie  gothe  Uicrc  uu  man  will  bycn  bidde^ 
He  stant  so  fer  furthe  out  of  rewle. 
There  is  no  wtttc  liiat  raaie  hytn  reule. 

Gomer.  Conf.  Amt, 

I  marvel  not  so  macli  at  blind  BHjforJ*,  which 
neuc  take  God's  book  in  liand. 

Btfnsord  OUpiu'i  Strmutu, 

Who  is  man  bold  than  the  haj/md  blind  t 

iltrrvr/or  i/e^MfrMMk 

Bay,  V.  Sen.  From  the  Fr.  a?>/»«i,  which  sig- 
nifies the  last  extremity.  Its  primary  spn!«v  is 
thekirking  of  a  do;^al  hand,  and  relates  to  tUfi 
condition  of  a  su^,  when  l!ie  hounds  are  almost 
upon  him.  It  does  not  refer  to  the  assaihint, 
but  to  bis  selected  victim,  and  in  the  moinf»nt  of 
his  utmost  peril.  It  is  li);urutively  employetl  to 
describe  the  state  of  any  thin;  surrounded  by 
enemies.  It  is  sometimes  applied  lu  (he  simple 
btrktni;  of  a  dofr  at  any  object.  In  S{>enser  it 
b  used  in  tlie  sense  of  parley,  liefore  surrender^ 
jng. 

So  well  Im  woo'd  her,  and  to  well  he  wrought  her. 
With  fairs  euln-atio  ani!  swrct  blandisbmeat. 
Thai  at  the  last  unto  a  buy  he  bruugbi  her, 
8o  as  she  to  bis  speeches  wa<  coiiteni 
To  lend  an  rare,  and  sofUy  (o  relent.  Sptmtt 

Like  dasurd  currrs  that,  haviug  at  a  btjf 
The  *alvag«  beaat  eiobou  in  wearie  ehace. 
Hare  not  advyiltm  on  the  MubbofHe  pray, 
N'e  byt«  bnfon,  but  move  ttam  pl«M  to  plaM, 
To  get  a  ■oatcb  wbea  utiiMl  is  his  faoa,  14. 

Here  w««t  thou  hiy'tf  brave  bart. 
Ken  didst  thou  fall,  and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 
Sign'd  in  thy  spoil  ajtd  crimsun'd  in  thy  l<eth«  } 

0  world,  thou  wut  the  (unrst  U>  ibis  hart. 
And  this,  iadvrd,  O  world,  Ulc  heart  of  thoe 
How  like  ■  dt-rr.  midiM  by  mMmj  piiacs'. 

Da«t  ihun  hcrr  he.  ilAaAipaef*. 

What,  thall  one  of  tta« 
Tliat  (irucl  th«  fu>iii)ust  nUB  of  oil  ibis  world, 

1  "•,  •h4lJ  we  J»ow 
1                                                  ..  i«h  li»^'  hribrs  T 

:'  haaoan, 
thus' 


i  ...'. 

Thaa  such  .t 


'uuua. 
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Wo  an  at  die  •tnkc. 
And  bQr*<f  ■txmt  with  iDany  caeiuics.  M. 

t  vu  with  Hcrtrule*  nniJ  Caxlinut  onc«, 
When  in  the  wood  of  Croie  thry  boj/'d  the  boar 
WUh  bouarlt  of  Span*.  M, 

If  he  should  do  so. 
He  leave*  his  back  unann'd,  the  French  and  Welsh 
B»jfinff  him  at  the  hecU.  Id. 

This  ship,  for  fifteen  hours,  sate  like  a  stag  amnng 
hounds  At  the  hay,  and  was  sieved  and  fought  with, 
in  turn,  by  fifteen  great  »faips, 

Baeon'M  War  wUh  Spain, 

Fair  Ubrrty,  pur«ard  and  meant  a  pr«y 
To  iawl««s  power,  here  tura'd,  and  stood  at  bay. 

Nor  flight  was  left,  nor  hopes  to  force  bis  way ; 
Embolden 'd  by  despair,  he  «tood  at  bay; 
Resolv'd  on  death  he  diisipatcs  his  fean. 
And  bounds  aloft  against  the  pointed  spear*. 

Dryden. 
The  hovinds  at  nearer  distance  hoarsely  bay'd  ; 
The  hunter  rioso  pursued  tlio  visionary  maid  ; 
She  rent  the  beav'u  with  loud  Uuienta,  implorinj;  aid. 

Id.  FabUt, 

ioyfull  he  knew  the  lamp's  domeatk  flame 
Tlkai  treDiblcd  thrf/  the  window  ;  citms  the  way 
Dart*  forth  the  barking  cur  and  stands  at  bay.     Gay, 
Sweet  was  tlte  loand,  when  oft,  at  evening'*  doM, 
Vf  yonder  hill  th«  village  tnunnur  rose  ; 
There  as  I  pass'd  with  careless  steps  and  slow, 
Tb^  mingling  notes  came  soften'd  from  below  ; 
The  swain  responsive  a*  the  milkmaid  lun^ , 
The  sober  herd  that  low'd  to  meet  their  young  ; 
The  noiiiy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool. 
The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school  ; 
The  watch-dog's  voice  that  bay'dthe  whisp'ring  wind. 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  tha  vacant  mind  ; 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade, 
Aad  fill'd  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 

GUdtmith't  Deteritd  Village. 
But  the  hound  bayeth  loudly. 

The  boar's  in  the  wood. 
And  the  ftilcon  long*  proddly 

To  spring  from  her  hood.  Byron. 

Bay.    To  balhe. 

Re  feedee  upon  the  cooling  sLadr,  and  baycM 
Hiaaweatie  forehead  in  the  breathing  wind. 

Spenetr.  Faerie  Queene. 

BAY,  from  the  old  Saxoa  bugan,  bygan,  to 
bow  or  bend ;  il  is  applied  to  the  curviiijfs  of  a 
shore;  to  recesses  in  bams,  buildLng:3,  or  windows, 
so  say  Skinner  and  Minshew;  Nares  thus  de- 
fines it:  a  principal  division  in  a  building;  pro* 
bably,  as  Dr.  .lohnson  conjectured,  a  great 
square,  in  the  fraroeworit  of  tlie  roof,  whence, 
bam  of  three  bays,  is  a  barn  twice  crossed  by 
beams;  in  large  buildings  having  the  Gothic 
framework  to  support  tlie  roof,  !ike  Westminster 
Hall,  the  bayt  are  the  spaces  between  the  sup- 
porters ;  houses  were  estimated  by  the  wumber 
of  bays ;  as  a  term  among  builders,  it  also  signi- 
fied cTCry  space  left  in  the  wall,  whether  for 
door,  window,  or  chimney.  See  Chambcn's  Dk- 
tionary  and  Kerty. 

Coles,  in  his  Latin  Dictionary,  makes  a  6ay  a 
space  of  a  definite  sise ;  *  a  bay  of  building,  men- 
sura  vigintiquatuor  pedum,'  i.  e.  the  meiuure  of 
twenly-four  feet. 

BaY-WitiDow,  from  kiy,  ntpra;  not  accord- 
ing to  Minshew,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  bay 
OD  a  coast,  or  round,  for  il  was  usually  square ; 


bow-window  has  now  ((Tccruatty  snpplanted  it, 
in  practice,  and  implies  a  seim-circuiar  fwfr^i, 
like  a  l»ow.  Mr.  Tyrwhjtt,  in  his  OloMir?  to 
Chaucer,  thus  explains  it: — 'a  large  wmd^, 
probably  io  tallea  because  it  occupied  a  wliolr 
Mv,  i.e.  the  space  between  two  ero»»'beA>n» ' 
NVe  have  the  audiority  of  an  old  dictiooaiy  fv 
asserting  that  a  bay-^^indow  meant  also  a  bol. 
cony.       . 

Aad  thert,  beside,  witLia  a  hay  m  imdm , 
Stood  one  in  green,  fnl  larg«  of  hes4  aad  Icnj^, 
And  beard  as  black  as  fcalhei*  of  the  crvw. 

There  stands  in  sight  an  isle,  bight  TenediMi, 
Rich,  and  of  fame,  while  Priam's  kiacdoea  stM^i 
Now  but  a  bay,  and  rode  unshun)  for  shifL  Avi% 

Like  as  a  ship  that  throagh  the  ocean  wyda 
Direct*  her  course  unto  oa«  ceitaiae  coaat 

Is  met  of  many  a  cotmter-wiode  and  tyde. 
With  which  her  winged  speed  is  let  aad  crvat. 

And  she  herself  in  storaue  •aigat  toat; 

Yet  luakiog  many  a  bonla  aad  maajr  a  tmg. 

Still  winncth  way,  Bor  hath  her f*Be  loat } 

Right  so  it  (are*  with  me  ia  this  long  way. 

Whoee  coarse  ia  often  stay'd,  yet  nrver  is  astray. 

I'd  have  some  pleasant  lodging  i'  the  higb  air**!,  wi 
Or  if  'twere  near  the  oooit,  sir,  that  were  mocik  bdkf  , 
Tis  a  sweet  recreation  for  a  gentle vomaA 
To  stand  In  a  baf/-ioindow  sad  see  gallants.  JKtfMa. 
W«  have  klso  some  works  in  tlw  miitlt  «(  A*  idb 
aad  some  bayi  upon  the  shore  for  stww  woftis^wkssiia 
is  required  the  air  and  vapour  of  (h«  sea.  Jtai* 

A  reverend  Syracosan  meichan-, 
Who  pot  unluckily  into  this  bay.  Skaiiftmn, 

If  this  law  bold  in  Vienna  ten  years.  111  rm  Ai 
fairest  house  in  it  after  threepence  a  toy.  M, 

Why  it  hath  tpy-snimfaiiii  transparent  as  bwfls»- 
does,  and  the  clear  steoes  towards  the  snaili  asilli 
are  a*  lustrous  as  ebony.  1^ 

Such  marmnr  fill'd 
The  assembly,  as  vb«n  hollow  rocLs  rataia 
The  sound  of  blust'rlng  winds,  which  all  ni^hit  )a*( 
Had  rous'd  the  sea,  now  witli  hoane  cadcase  tiA 
Seafaring  men  o'cr-watch'd,  whose  baik  bycktMS 
Or  pinnace  anchors  in  a  cra^;gy  A^y 
After  the  tempest.  Mttm 

The  bay  of  St,  Nicholas,  wheiv  ihcy  list  fm  la* 
lieth  in  sixty-four  degrees,  called  so  fr«ai  lb*  iHsf 
there,  built  of  wood,  wherein  arc  twealj  ta«Aks,  «•• 
learned,  as  then  they  foo&d  them,  and  gvcsa  4nmk- 
ards  :  their  church  ia  fair,  full  of  iBiS(es  and  twcflk 
There  are  besides  bu  six  bo«ses,  wbsisil  «■•  ml 
by  the  English.  Ia  tbs  ^y,  cvtr  nilast  dM  iMsf* 
is  Rose  Island,  fall  of  danaak  aaA  r«A  saeaa,  s(Wb«. 
and  wild  roses.  MUtm't  Ukmf  tf  Mhmmmm 

Hail,  sactod  sotiUsU* !  tram  this  cakn  1^. 
1  view  the  world's 

Here  in  a  royal  bed  the  walsis  slas^ 
When  tir'd  at  sea,  wiilun  this  lay  iLrr  am 

Some  of  jfta  have  key. 
Blake  baviog  heard  that  a  Spanish  a»«i  tt  si 
ships,  much  richer  liian  the  (ormsr,  bad  lakaft  ti 
in  the  Caaariee,  immcdiauly  nisiis  aafl  towaMsl 
He  found  them  in  the  h^  tU  flaata  Civa,  ^afSi 
a  furmidable  posture.  'Tlw  boff  was  s*  oil  si  i 
strong  castle,  well  provided  vitb  rswMi,  hi 
seven  forts  in  several  parts  of  it.  all  iiiillsil  bf ; 
of  oomnunicaiioQ,  ttisaneH  with  Hms^uHaeiai 
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I  liy  f  »ilii?lit*»  hour  their  lottfly  We, 
'>  ihro)  lt<<>  vi'n'  mc'k«  appr&r  to  unile, 
)<■  havT-D  Ktim*  with  tn»ay  »  cli«rriog  toaiwi, 
tx  iwsirt  Ijlasr  thrir  wuntril  stalions  round, 
tip«(t  ar*-  «»*rting  o'rr  ihp  early  toy, 
lad  i|nrtivc  ilol|>hins  hrnd  ihcni  lliruugh  the  tpray. 
[v.n  ih*  hoarm*  (^k-birtl'i  mhriW  dUconlant«linck, 
I  til-  w-UtMne  of  hii  tunclr»t  beak  ! 
It  lamp  that  ihnjMgh  in  lnoicc  glcami, 
«  M  ^mu■^f  ^*iai»  the  frirndt  thai  Lrim  the  bcun*< 

Bay,  In  ViolJtny.    See  Laitrhs. 

Uav,  in  hunting,  is  when  thf  (logs  have  earthed 

vtfrtiua,  or  brpug[h(  a  deer,  iKinr,  or  the  like,  to 

■ni  httd  against  them.     In  \ius  case,  not  only 

:  ^MT^bul  the  dogs  are  laid  to  bay.     It  is  dan- 

gotog  in  to  a  hurt  at  bay,  especially  at 

_  tiixw ;  fur  then  they  are  fierceflt. 

Bay  or  Islands,  a  Iwy  on  the  east  coast  of 

lew  /cftUnd,  so  called    from   tite  number  of 

.  off  the  shore.     Here  is  good  anchorage; 

wMer  takes  place  about  ei^rht  o'clock  at  the 

I  and  cban(re  of  tire  moon,  when  the  perpendi- 

rtM  of  the  title  is  from  <kix  to  ei^ht  feet. 

of  fish  fr«]ucnt  the  bay,  which  the 

take  with  enormous  nets  made  of  a  kmd 

ttvt  fathoms  deep,  and  300  or  400  fa- 

I  Utng.  Round  their  villsik^es  nets  lie  in  heaps, 

ay-cocks  r»vered  witlt  ihalch,  to  resist  the 

fr.     All  kinds  of  refreshment  may  be  had 

Lojikj.  i:J.i"  3li'  VV.,  lat.  35''  l&  S. 

Bat  or  1sli>,  a  bay  on  the  east  coast  of  the 

of  (ieor^ia,  !U)  calli'd  from  a  great  nttinber 

'  iiimll  islanils  in  and  before  it.     Long.  37°  30 

r%V\UL.S4"  :j'S. 

Hay  L'ouoit,  a  sort  of  red  inclinini;  to  cliest- 
it,  i«  fortn^l  from  tite  i^iiin  baiu$,  and  that  from 
ll>  '      r.  a  palm  branch;  so  that  bndius 

' lenotcs color  phtrtiiccus.  ilence, 
irj**  jnrifulKi  the  hori<.*s  now  called  bays, 
^iicoomiiiated  etjui  palmali. 

IT,  Purit.       See  (it-AlAVA. 

Ua V,  Ro^x.     Sec  (Ji  r.ANDr.n. 

^^LT,  a  variety  of  common  salt,  (moriatc 

^obtamrd  fiotit  ttii-wiitor,  and  which  m 

I  ponsrsi  pciuli^r  artvurita;:es  for  curing 

la  the  bay  of  Uiscav,  on  the  shores 

MedittTranrun,  and  tn  tin.'  bahania  islands, 

lOcets  fur  ]ir^N-tiriri;:  it  is  thus  simply  car- 

t :— An  artificial   |iond    io  formed,  of  ten 

or  m  foot  <l««p,  and  carefully  lined  with 

»•!  MMM  convenient  <ti*taace  from  the  sea, 

C  end  may  have  a  ready  commanication 

of  a  sluice,  for  the  purpose  of  Ailing 

aaoMMtry,  wbiie  at  ll>«  opnocite  cod  the 

pit  eommaaicate*  with  snuiler  and  shol- 

wptaclci.     Id  tbe   large  reservoir  the 

itcoMeatrued  by  eraoomiion,  from 

,  of  the  nm  wid  air  ;  and  in  the  smaller 

I IIm  (»n»cew  i*  completed  by  rvmoviagthe 

.  of  lalt  at  Cist  as  it  may  be  formed.    Thus 

Jt  obtained  is  depo«ile<l  in  lar^^e  flattened 

1/al  cryttjils  which  do  not  di'li(^uesc«,  in 

IttOOCO  of  being  free  frotn   the  muriate  of 

,  with  whicb  the  romidon  salt  is  cnntami- 

Tbeproccasmay  be  coi  -  f 

Mot  applirjiionviii 
'  ta  hot  climates,  antl  enji^i  I  Ail  >  m  i..j:\pt,Lt 
'^Lt  by  nature  bcrsclt.     Sec   i'Liny    lib. 


xxii.  cap.  7.  France  is  thus  fViniished  with  a 
very  profitable  article  for  exportation  into  other 
countries.  The  salt  made  is  of  differvnt  coloni 
according  to  the  color  of  the  clay  employed  in 
making  the  pits.  That  of  the  French  is  brown, 
whence  it  is  said  comes  the  denomination  of  bay 
salt,  and  it  is  usually  sold  without  further  pre- 
paration ;  though  in  some  place?  they  make  it 
white  by  refining  it  in  large  fiat  cauldrons.  Tlie 
greut  difljculty  which  attends  the  making  it  in 
Great  Britain  arises  from  the  heat  of  our  summer 
not  being  sufficiently  strong  to  evaporate  a  great 
quantity  of  sea-water  in  a  small  portion  of  time. 
BAYA,  in  ornithology,  Indian  grosbeak,  or 
Loxica  ludica,  rather  larger  than  a  s[mrrow,  with 
yellow  brown  plumagp,  yellowish  head  and  feet, 
a  light-colored  breast,  and  a  conic  beak,  very 
thick  in  proportion  to  hia  l>ody.  ThL*  bird  is 
very  common  in  Hindostan ;  and  described  as 
surprisingly  sensible,  fiiitltful,  and  docile.  In  a 
state  of  nature,  it  builds  on  the  highest  tree  which 
it  can  find  ;  generally  on  the  palmyra  or  Indian 
fig-tree,  preferring  titai  which  overhanjja  a  well 
or  rivulet.  There  it  suspends  its  bottle-shaped 
nest,  so  as  for  it  to  rock  with  the  wind,  and 
places  it  with  its  entrance  downwards,  to  secure 
It  from  birds  of  prey.  It  is  taught  with  ease  to 
fetch  a  piece  of  paper,  or  any  small  thing  which 
his  master  wonts.  Almost  incredible  tales  are 
told  of  its  docility ;  and  it  is  confidently  asserted, 
that  if  a  house  or  any  other  place  be  shown  lo 
him  once  or  twice,  he  will  carry  a  note  thither 
immediately,  on  observing ■  proper  signal.  They 
are  also  trained  by  the   youths  of  Benares  to 

Eluck  off  the  pieces  of  gold  called  ticaa,  placed 
y  way  of  ornament  between  the  eye-bfowa  of 
their  mistresses,  whicb  they  bring  in  triumph  to 
the  lover.  The  Havor  of  the  eggs  is  said  to  be  ex- 
quisite. 

DAYAMO,  a  town  on  tJio  east  part  of  Cuba, 
on  the  river  K.streo,  which  forms  a  bay  on  the 
coast,  twenty  miles  below  the  town.  It  givea 
name  to  a  channel  between  the  small  islands  and 
rocks  called  Jurdin  de  la  Ilcyna.  on  the  north- 
west, and  tlie  sboatti  and  rocks  which  line  the 
coaAt  on  the  south-cast,  situated  eighty  miles 
W.  S.  W.  of  St.  Jago  Long.  76"  Si/  W.,  lat. 
20"  45'  N. 

B.\YANO,  a  considerable  river  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  kingdom  of  Terra  Firma,  and  pro- 
vince of  Panama,  which  rises  in  the  province  of 
Darien,  and  falls  into  the  sea  twenty-four  mile* 
from  the  bay  of  Panama.  Its  mouth  is  in  long. 
78''4.5'\V.,  Iat9°  :j'N. 

BAYAHD  (Peter  duTcrrail  de\  esteemed  by 
his  contemporariei  the  model  of  soldiera  and  men 
of  honor,  and  denouinated  *  the  kmght  without 
fear  and  without  reproach,'  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  and  noble  famUy  in  Daup^r>^.  lie 
was  with  Charles  VIII.  at  the  conquest  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples;  where  he  gave  remarkable 
proofs  of  his  valor,  especi.iJly  at  the  battle  of 
Fornova.  He  was  dangerously  wounded  at 
tlw  takiiii;  of  nrf>scia  ;  and  there  restored  to  the 
daughter*  of  hi»  host  5000  pistoles,  which  thi>if 
mother  fi    "   '  1  •"  '  .m  in  onlerto 

prev»»ni  <■  rc<l,     At  his 

n-'tuni  tu  t  r4.u<  (•  iic  w  ti  iipj'r  i..  ..i.Hianl-^vni»ral 
of  Dauphin^,     lie  fought  by  the  ud«  of  Fnuicit 
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r  at  (he  batlle  of  Maricnan  ;  and  Omt  prince  aP- 
tcrwarila  imi^itecl  on  U^int;  tniyhtctl  l>y  his  Imnd, 
arier  ihe  manner  of  itie  ancient  knights.  The 
chevalier  Hayard  defended  Mezieres  durini;  six 
weeks  against  (..'harles  \' .'s  army.  In  1524,  at 
tiie  retreat  of  Rebec  (the  Ejcneml  bonnivtt  having 
been  wounded  and  obliged  loquit  the  field),  the 
conduct  of  tlie  rear  was  committed  to  Bayard, 
wjio, though  so  much  a  stranger  to  the  art*  of  a 
court  that  he  never  rose  to  tlie  chief  coniniand, 
was  always  called,  in  time  of  real  danijer,  to  the 
posts  of  greiilesi  difheulty  and  importance.  He 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  men  at  arms ;  and 
animating  thera  by  his  presence  and  example  to 
sustain  the  whole  shock  of  the  enemy,  he  joined 
time  for  his  rountrymen  to  make  good  tlieir  re- 
treat. But  in  this  service  he  received  a  wound 
which  he  immediately  perceived  to  be  mortal; 
and  being  unable  to  contiuue  on  horjebnck, 
ordered  an  attendant  to  place  him  under  a  tree, 
with  his  face  towanis  the  enemy  ;  then  hxing  his 
eyes  on  his  sword,  which  he  held  up  instead  of 
a  cross,  he  uihlressed  his  prayers  to  God ;  and  in 
this  poslun-  calmly  waited  the  approach  of  death, 
Bourbon,  who  led  the  foremost  of  the  enemy's 
troops,  found  him  in  this  situation,  and  express- 
iug  his  reject  and  pity  at  the  si|j;hl,  *  Pity  not 
me,'  cried  the  hijjh  spirited  chevalier,  *  I  die  us  a 
man  of  honor  ought,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty  ; 
they  indeed  are  objects  of  pity,  who  fight  against 
their  kiag,  their  country,  and  their  oath.'  The 
marquis  of  Pescara,  passing  soon  after,  manifested 
his  admiration  of  Bayard*."}  virtue,  as  well  as  his 
sorrow  for  his  fate,  with  the  generosity  of  a  gal- 
lant enemy ;  and  hnding  tliat  he  could  not  be 
removed  with  safely  from  tliat  spot,  ordered  a 
tent  to  be  pitched,  ami  appointed  proper  persons 
to  attend  him.  He  died,  notwithstanding  their 
care,  as  hw  ancestors  for  several  generations  had 
done,  in  the  held  of  buttle.  Pescara  ordered  his 
body  to  be  embalmed,  and  sent  to  Ins  relations  ; 
and  such  was  the  respect  paid  to  military  merit 
in  tliat  age,  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  commanded 
it  to  be  received  with  royal  iionors  in  all  the  cities 
of  his  dominions. 

HAY  AS,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Amnnus, 
on  the  gull'  of  Issus  (now  of  Scanderiiu;,  the  key 
to  the  celebrated  defile  (the  Pyla;  Amanicae  of 
the  ancients),  between  il  and  Alexaiidreita 
(Scanderiiu).  The  neighboring  counlty  is  fertile, 
and  the  mountains,  in  summer  time,  a  delightful 
retreat,  it  i.s  exactly  opposite  the  Ayti.%  Uie  an- 
cient Mga.',  where  the  survey  of  the  southern 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  by  captain  Beaufoit,  in 
1812,  was  unforluiinlely  terminated.  Tlic  Aghiu*, 
in  this  and  the  neighbouring  places,  have  long  bid 
defiance  to  the  auiliority  of  the  Porte.  See 
Beaufort'$  Kuramania. 

BAYAZID,  or  Bajazio,  a  city  of. Turkish 
Armenia,  in  the  pachalic  of  Erzcrum,  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  mountain,  the  summit  of  which,  us 
well  as  the  whole  of  this  place,  is  sirungly  forti- 
fied. Il  contains  two  ciiurclies,  tliree  mosques, 
and  an  ancient  monastery  called  Kuru  Killeesoa, 
celebrated  for  its  beautiful  architecture.  The  iti- 
tiabitanls,  who  amount  to  about  .iU.OOO,  are  es- 
teeme<l  the  most  hnridsome  ;md  warlike  people  in 
Armenia.  The  mujoriiy  aie  Turks.  i)istant  fiAy 
Jii:iles  S.  S.  W.  of  Krsvan,  and  MO  east  of  Er- 
uruiD, 


BAYEN  (F6ler),a  celebrated  Ftcnrh  &»s^ 
was  bom  in  1725,  at  Chulons  sur  ' 
ing  received  a  classical  educalni 
pharmacy;  and,  during  the  sevin  yeAra 
chief  ajtothecary  to  the  French  army  in ' 
He  was  afler wards  employed  in 
mineral  waters  of  Fmnce,  on  com- 
he  settled  at  Paris,  where  he  Ci'  r- 

cal  expcrinierts  with  great  .  till  ku 

death  in  1801.  He  pursued  a  umivus  uuIikIm 
mode  of  analysing  minerals,  by  exposing  liiMi, 
without  being  reduced  to  powder,  to  the 
of  sulphuric  acid  at  the  temperature  of  the i 

[)here ;  after  this  action  had  continued  fcrl 
euglh  of  time,  he  got  by  lixiviatiou  the  salplMbi 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  acid  wtlh  Ibt 
different  component  elements  of  the  stoM  Ui 
did  not  make  use  of  tlie  trituration  of  th*  tarn 
to  an  impalpable  powder,  nor  its  fusiea  wttk 
caustic  potash,  which  facilitate  th«  settoe  at 
acids,  and  which  are  used  with  »n  ' 
tage  at  present.  The  account  be 
of  his  analysis  will,  nevertheless,  b<*  xnwr^L-.yf 
to  tlie  chemical  student.  His  chemicaJ  tncsi 
have  been  collected  in  2  vols.  8to. 

BAYER  (John),  a  German  lawjvaad  ali^ 
nomer  of  tlie  latter  part  of  the  sixtecotb  mA  t«- 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  «i  niaa 
particular  year  or  place  he  was  bom,  is  doi  tsr- 
tainly  known  :  however,  his  nattie  wiU  I*  ew 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  astrotiotny,  on 
of  his  excellent  work,  published  in  16C>Ji,i 
the  title  of  Uranometria,  being  a  romjiifte  I 
atlas,  or  large  folio  charts  of  ■' 
with  a  nomencbture collected 
of  astronomy,  ancient  and  nioaerri.     i^j  Erafj 
of  the  Greek  letters,  which  he  used  as  aiaibi/ 
tlieir  relative  magnitudes,  the  -■'  —  -'"  •^-  '^"  - 
may,  with  as  great  (aeilily,  1 
referred  to,  as  tlie  several  pU^^  ^.  v^,.  4— .^  .. 
by  means  of  geognphical  tables ;  and  our«l» 
tiiil  globes  and  atlasves  have  irvvr  sine*  i«liiiw< 
this  method.     Astronomers,  in  »prskiof  tt  m 
star  in  the  constellation,  denote  it  bj  tajm^t 
is  marked  by  Bayer,  a,  or  ^,  or  j,  he,  U«  p^ 
improved   and  augmented  tba  work  by  wJt^ 
quent  study.     At  length,  in  16'2T,  it  was  w  \tA 
lished  under  a  new  title,  ^ir    Cf^lvm  S*  "' 
Christianum,  i.e.theO  I  iUted  H« 

or  the  Starry   Heavctii  vxl ; 

edition  the  Heat^i''  chaen0m%,' 

figiircs  of  the  c<"  rejectaA,*' 

others  taken  froiu 
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in  their  .^tead,  an  innovation,  bawcver,  Um 
for  general  reception.     In  later  editioea 
work  (m  those  of  1654  «imI  1661).  1^  a 
figures  :uid  names  w^rc  restoivd. 

Bavek  iTiieopliilus  Ngfne<l>,  a  Itftrani 
loger  and  aiiii(pi.aian,  iKim  al  Koaigpl*H  • 
160-1.  applied  himself  kUct-f^^fnllT  to  dw  i 
of  the  eastern  lan?u;>?e?,  p«fticuXiLrly  ti*  Of-  J 
nese,  of  which  In  i  ^rnU 

\Vhen  .ibout  tw< i.  .an  tjt  an,  ^"*1 

appointed  Ir  uonig«hcii|^.     la  ITU* 

aciipted  of  I  to  Pctonburyii, a<«* 

there  ni.ide  pn»i.M»>r  ui  QttA  aad  Rmm^ 
quities.     In    1730,  b«  pdblilhad  •  T«f]r  < 
und  Imriied  work,  entillrd  Mcw« 
2  vols.  8vv.     lie  die<l  at  Petrrsbinffi  a  H 
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BAYEUX,  a  considerable  town  of  France 
[iSe  Bedncassutn  and  Bajocc,  of  ancient  geoi^ra- 
hy),  in  the  departmeol  of  Calvados,  and  lale 
of  Normandy.  It  was  formerly  Uie  ca- 
Bessin,  and  is  still  a  bishop's  see,  whose 
idion  extends  oter  all  the  department.  The 
r»l  church  is  accounted  one  of  the  finest  in 
and  contains  a  celebrated  pi<>ce  of  tapes- 
presenting  the  conquest  ot  Etty;land  by 
I-,  supposed  to  have  been  tlie  work  of 
queen  Matilaa.  It  consists  of  a  web  of  linen, 
3  feet  in  length,  and  about  two  feet  in  breadth. 
t  is  situated  on  tbe  river  Aure,  four  miles  from 
be  English  Channel ;  and  carries  on  a  good 
rode  in  com,  cattle,  hemp,  and  butter,  as  well 
i  iQ  its  own  manufiictures  of  Ince,  carnblets, 
lockings,  and  leather.  Inhabitants  about  10,000. 
'  Hatecx  (George),  an  advocate  at  Caen,  who 
pbtainrd  the  priie  from  the  academy  at  Uouen  for 

I  jxiem  on  Filial  Piety.     He  tninalaled  the  Fasti 

II  Ovid,  on  which  he  added  valuatatc  notes, 
rinled  in  A  vols.  8vo.  lie  wrote  also  KeHec- 
ipoi  on  the  Reisrn  of  Trajan,  4to.  He  was, 
liMrever,  unfortunate,  and  fiaving  been  imprt- 
Df»ed  at  Orleans,  fell  in  tlie  masMicre  which  took 
liace  there  in  1792. 

^A.YLA,  or  Belji,  a  town  of  Persia,  capital 
district  of  Lus,  in  the  province  of  Mekran. 
ited  on  l)>e  north-east  banks  of  the  river 
e,  and  alx»iit  a  third  of  it   is  surrounded 
mud  wall.     It  consists  of  above  2000 
and  wood  houses,  of  which  250  or  300  are 
itTft    by   Hindoos,  who  are  well   treated 
Itayla  is,  on  the  wtiole,  a  neat  town,  the 
of  tlie  jam,  or  chief  of  Lus,  who  seems 
«nt  on  the  khan  of  KelaL     His  durbar, 
of  audience,  is  a  very  ordinary  apartment, 
mctery  of  tlie  jam  and  his  family  contams 
ral  cunous  tombs,  ornamented   witli  black 
lute  (tebhles,  arranged  in  short  quotations 
the  Koron,  and  encircled  with  wreaths  of 
substance,  which  produce  a  pleasing 
Disttitt  293  miles  north  of  Kelat. 
>YLE  (Peter),  aiillu)r  of  the  Historical  and 
il    Dictionary,    was    born    November   18, 
'7,  at  Carlai,  in  France,  where  his  (ather  John 
■a  a  protestant  minister.     In   16d6  he 
tke  protntant  university  at  Puylaiirens, 
1600  removed  to  that  of  Toulouse,  whi- 
ts at  that  time  firequenlly  sent  their 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  learning  of 
Uit* ;  but  here,  to  the  sreat  grief  of  his 
r,  he  embraced  the  Romish  religion;  beinj;, 
won  sensible  of  his  error,  he  left  that 
ily,  and  went  to  study  at  Geneva.     After 
h*  was  choAcn   professor  of  phitoHophy  ;jt 
>o  :  but  tint  protestant  university  being  tup- 
bv  Loui«\l  V.  in  1(>87,  he  was  obliged 
inc  my,  and  was  S(V>n  after  chosen  pro- 
of i''        '      ind  history  at  Ilotterdom, 
»  wl  ■  '  £45  a  year.     In  lt)82  ap- 

hu    i.-iL.i    ivniccrninz    Com«?t».       And 
Maimboiirg  having  published  his  History 
vmisuii  wherein  be   endeavours  to  draw 
lb*  proiestants  the  contempt  and  rosent- 
ni  tM  catholics,  Mr.  Bayle  wrote  a  piece 
~  ite  iU    11m  reputation  which  he  hatl  now 
tiadiiced   the  Si:iic's  uf  Frinland,   in 
:.  to  oflitr  him  a  profeMor«hip  in  their  uitiver- 
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sity  ;  but  he  wrote  tliem  a  letter  of  thanks,  and 
declined  the  offer.  This  same  year  he  be^^n  to 
publUh  bis  Nouvclles  de  la  republiquc  des  Let- 
tres.  In  tG86  he  was  drawn  into  a  dispute  with 
the  famous  Christina  queen  of  Sweden.  His 
Journal  for  April  had  noticed  a  printed  letter, 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  her  Swedish 
n\ajesty  loChevalior  dcTerlon,  wherein  she  con- 
demns the  persecution  of  the  proiestants  in 
France;  and  had  observed,  tliat  her  tolerant  spirit 
was  '  a  remainder  of  protestantism.'  This  pro- 
duced a  letter  to  the  philosopher,  from  tliut  sin- 
gular woman,  in  which  slie  says,  *  You  express 
so  much  respect  and  affection  for  me,  that  I  par- 
don you  sincerely  ;  and  I  would  have  you  know, 
that  nothing  \pive  me  offence  but  that  remainder 
of  protestantism,  of  which  you  accused  me.  1 
am  very  delicate  \i\ton  tliat  head,  because  nobody 
can  suspect  me  of  it,  without  lessening  my  gloty, 
and  injuring  me  in  the  most  sensible  manner. 
My  fortune,  my  blood,  and  even  my  life,  are  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  service  of  the  church  ;  but 
I  Hatter  nobody,  and  will  never  speak  any  thing 
but  the  truth.'  Mr.  Bayle  replied  in  a  subsequent 
number  of  his  work,  to  that  princeis's  entire  satis- 
faction. The  persecution  which  the  proteslants  at 
this  time  suffered  in  France  adectcd  Mr.  Bayle  ex- 
tremely. He  made  occasionally  some  rejections 
on  tlieir  sufferings  in  his  journal ;  and  some  lime 
afterwards  he  published  his  Commcnlaire  Philo- 
sophique  upon  these  words,  '  Compel  them  to 
come  in;'  and  in  the  year  1690  ap|>cared  his  fa- 
mous Avis  aux  Refugiez,  &c.  which  so  excited 
the  anger  of  M.  Jurieu,  that  he  charged  the  author 
with  being  a  traitor  against  the  state.  Bayle 
retorted  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  Jurieu  re- 
plied with  equal  bitterness;  till  at  last  the 
magistracy  of  Amsterdam  enjoined  the  contro- 
versialists not  to  publish  any  thing  a;2Bm»t  each 
other  before  it  had  been  examined  by  Mr.  Boyer, 
the  pensionary  of  llotterdam.  In  Nov.  1690, 
Bayle  advertised  a  Scheme  for  a  Critical  Dic- 
tionary. The  public  not  approving  his  first  plan,  he 
threw  it  into  a  different  form;  and  the  first  vo- 
lume was  published  in  August,  1695,  the  second 
in  October  following.  The  work  at  last  was  ex- 
tremely well  received  by  the  pubLc ;  but  it  en- 
gaged him  in  fresh  disputes,  particularly  with 
M.  Jurieu  and  the  Abbe  Renaiidot.  Juneu 
endeavoured  to  engage  the  ecclesiastical  assem* 
blies  to  condemn  the  dictionary;  and  presented 
It  to  the  senate  sittin^;  at  Delft,  but  tliey  look  no 
notice  of  the  affair.  The  consistory  of  Hotter- 
dam  granted  Mr.  Bayle  a  hearing :  and  after 
having  heard  his  answers  to  their  re1lUkrk^, 
declared  ihemselves  satisfied.  Jurieu  madit 
another  attempt  witii  tlie  consistory  in  \6W;  and 
so  fiu  prevailed  with  them,  that  the}>  ethorleil 
Mr.  B.'iyle  to  l>c  more  cautious  with  rt-ijanl  to 
his  principles  in  the  second  enlarged  edition  of 
hii  dictionary,  which  was  publiined  in  l7Ui. 
Bavle  wus  a  most  imldittigable  wnier.  In  one 
of  his  leUen  to  MaiMant,  be  aays,  that  since  hie 
twcntietli  year,  he  hardly  r^m"f»i.<r<  \o  havr  had 
any  loivure,     His  inttnM.-    ;  conlnliuted 

to  impair  hisconititution,  .  '.ase  a  pul- 

mnnary  disorder  which  bad  cut  off  several  ut  lus 
fainily.  Judging  it  to  hf  mortil  he  wmild  t\k» 
no  remedies.     He  ditd  the  tw«iuy-cightb  of  1)«- 
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cetnber,  1706,  after  he  had  been  writing  llie 
grealeal  part  of  the  day.  Voltaire  says  uf  the 
Critical  Dictionary  '  it  is  tlie  first  work  of  the 
kind  iQ  which  a  man  may  leani  to  think;*  and 
teniarks,  that  '  the  decree  of  the  parliament  of 
Toulouse,  when  it  declared  his  will  valid  in 
France,  notwithstanding  the  rigor  of  the  laws,* 
added,  '  that  audi  a  man  could  not  be  considered 
fts  a  forei^cr.'  Bayle,  however,  has  bfen  more 
correctly  characterised  as  a  sophist  rather  tlian  a 
philoMplier.  With  great  powers  of  distinguish- 
ing Irutri  from  fiilsehood,  he  pushed  enquiry  into 
uni*erial  doubt,  and  remained  in  doubt  because 
^e  thought  indifferentism  to  inith  a  virtue,  and 
fierefore  cultivated  it.  In  private  life  he  is  said 
■  o  have  been  an  unassuming  and  temperate  man; 
but  his  writings  al>ound  with  the  bigotry  of 
scepticism,  and  contain  not  a  few  uncharitable  in- 
sinuations against  tliat  religious  zeal  which  he 
never  felt:  moreover,  he  is  notoriously  indeli- 
cate, and  seems  as  if  laboring  to  atone  for  dis- 
tracting by  debauching  the  tyro's  mind.  Lord 
Littleton  finely  expostulates  with  him  under 
toe  assumed  diameter  of  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Dia- 
logues of  the  Dead,  vol.  ii.  Dialogue  24.  p.  315. 
'  You  have  endeavoured,'  says  this  excellent 
writer,  '  and  with  some  degree  of  success,  to 
shake  those  foundations,  on  which  the  whole 
moral  world,  and  the  great  fabric  of  social  hap- 
piness, entirely  rest ;  how  could  you,  as  a  pliilo- 
Bupher,  in  the  sober  houra  of  reflection,  answer 
for  tills  to  your  con!u:ience,  even  supposing  you 
had  doubts  of  tlie  truth  of  a  system,  which  gives 
to  virtue  its  sweetest  hope,  to  impenitent  vice 
its  greatest  fears,  and  to  true  penitence  its  best 
consolations;  which  restrains  even  the  least  ap- 

{iroaches  to  guilt,  and  yet  makes  those  allowances 
or  the  infirmities  of  our  nature,  which  the  stoic 
pride  denied  to  it,  but  which  its  real  imperfec- 
tion, and  the  goodness  of  its  infinitely  benevo- 
lent Creator,  so  evidently  require  ?' 

BAYLY  (Lewis),  author  of  the  Practice  of 
Piety.  He  was  bom  at  Caermarthen  in  Wales, 
educated  at  Oxford,  made  minister  of  Evesham 
in  Worcestershire,  about  1611,  became  diaplain 
to  king  James,  and  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
riaiigor  in  1016.  His  celebrated  book  wasde* 
dicalod  to  Charles,  prince  of  Wales;  in  1734  it 
had  u;ached  the  tifty-ninth  edition.  He  died  in 
1G32. 

BAYInES  (John),  an  English  lawyer,  bom 
at  Middleham,  >n  Yorkshire,  in  1758.  lie  re- 
ceived the  ftrst  part  of  his  education  at  Rich- 
mond school,  aiid  afterwards  went  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  from  whence  he  removed 
to  Gray's  Inn.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Society,  and  wrote  a  number  of 
anonymous  pieces,  chiefly  political,  in  prose  and 
verse.  There  tas  also  been  attributed  to  him  an 
ArchaK)logical  Letter  on  the  subject  of  tlie  poems 

firinted  by  Chatterton  under  tlie  name  of  Row- 
cy,  addressed  todean  Milles.  He  proposed  the 
rcpub.)catioD  of  lord  Coke's  tracts,  a  design 
prevented  by  his  death  in  1 787. 

Ravses  i^Sir  Tliomas),  an  English  physician, 
liorn  about  163'2,  was  educated  at  Christ's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  applied  to  the  study  of 
physic.  He  afterwards  became  professor  of 
music  at  Gresliam  College;  and  travelled  with 


Sir  John  Finch  to  Italy  and  ConstanUnople.  Ri 
died  at  Constantinople  in  1681,  much  faunnU 
by  his  companion,  who  survived  him  but  ailMt 
time.  They  left  between  them  £4000  to  Chrni'i 
College. 

BAY'ONET,  o.  &n.  Tr.boyonetU.  Aiiwifl 
sword  or  dagger  fixed  4t  the  end  of  a  aitisktt,Vy 
which  the  foot  hold  off  the  horse,  so  called  I*- 
cause  the  fir^t  bayonets  were  made  at  &yQiur. 
in  France. 

One  of  the  bl*ck  ipotc  k  long  ftad  alcs4cv,  md  k- 
Mtnble*  A  dt^fget  or  boymef.  WmimmL 

You  Mnd  troofM  to  Mbrc  ntd  hujfcmtt  m  fal»  dk> 
miMion.  Bmtt. 

Not  a  liacU  bead 
Was  ipared — three  thouaoad  If  oakoii  ftnA'4  Imi. 
And  auteen  toyoneti  pimed  the  ■enMkier.       '^xm- 

Yon  aboold  but  give  few  caitxidgcs  to  rack 
Troopt  ai  are  meant  to  marrfa  with  greateat  flavy  eft. 
When  matter*  isiut  b«  carried  by  the  toock 
Of  the  bright  baj/<me4,  and  ihej  aU  AaM  huif  m. 
They  lometimes,  with  a  hankerinf  tnraaaKM^ 
Keep  merely  firing  at  a  fooliali  diatirab  M 

The  town  was  entered  :  firtt  ooa  coluoni  m»Af 
lU  aaoguinary  way  good — then  another. 
The  reeking  baytmel  and  the  flaahing  blade 
Clashed  'gainst  the  acimitar. 

Bavonf.ts  were  formerly  made  with  a  moMi 
handle  fitted  to  the  bore  of  a  firelodL,  bJ 
to  be  fixed  there  after  the  soldier  had  6r^ ;  brt 
they  are  now  made  with  iron  hamlles  usi  rin^ 
tiiat  go  over  the  muule,  and  are  scicweJ  tat,  m 
Uiat  the  soldier  fires  with  hb  bayoaet  w  ift« 
muzzle  of  his  piece,  and  is  ready  at  oooe  te  act 
This  use  of  the  bayotaet  fastened  oo  tb*  ■■■]« 
was  a  great  improvement,  first  introduced  kf  liir 
French;  to  which,  according  to  M.  FoUmI,  Acf 
owed  a  great  part  of  their  victories  for  wmh  tarn 
afterwards ;  and  to  the  neglect  of  this»  m  s«» 
ceeding  wars,  and  trusting  to  their  fire,  di*  oo* 
author  attributes  most  of  the  looses  tfacj  m^ 
tained.  Of  late  the  bayonet  has  come  iaia  voy 
general  use;  and  snrne  battles  have  hen  wai  ij 
it  without  firing  a  shot.  It  was  mnch  mosa- 
raged  by  Frederick  the  Great,  wbo  eauad  m 
incli  and  a  half  to  be  added  to  the  leogtli  of  At 
Prussian  bayonet. 

A  French  writer,  in  a  work  eadlM  Utmi 
g^ndral  de  la  Tactiqoe,  has  proposed  a  natkid 
of  exercising  soldiers  in  a  species  of  ftacaif  tr 
tilting  with  ihis  weapon.  But.,  as  anoAbcr  Mf 
sensible  author,  IMauvillon,  in  his  Eaaat  sar  11^ 
fluence  de  la  Poudre  a  Canon  dans  rAftArh 
Guerre  Moderne,  justly  asks,  how  can  mif  aaa 
tilt  or  fence  with  so  cumbrotu  an  instrvnuat  sal 
so  difficult  to  he  bandied,  as  dl«  fitr!' 
seems  probable  that  great  advannftDu^ 
tained  by  a  person  who  has  been  txa^  b  tai 
such  a  weapon  scientifically,  wiiea  eoolRiiai 
with  an  individual;  but  the  niceties  of  paiijiag 
are  not  applicable  to  tlie  cliargn  in  liaa;  a  ioi 
grasp  and  a  quick  and  steady  thmat  ana  «kMa 
required. 

BAYONNA,  a  weH-UuH  tami  sT  A#  pr 
vincc  of  Galicia,  in  Spaia^  trtiMliBil  oi  a  m^ 
bay  of  the  Atlantic.     1>  <^iMiatn»   -.   .^•i^.,.-,M 
church,  a  Franciscan  ■ 
and  IS  defended  by  j 
and  a  smaU  gamson.    Ihe  toii^HaaB  a^m 
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Iheir  liv^tihnml  by  fuhini^.    Tlicr  Ray  of  Dayonna 
» part  of  tiie  ( >ulf  of  Vigo,  iiitK'  miles  soulh- 

of  Vigo,  and  twelve  north-west  of  Tuv. 

'    Bakonna  Isles,  or  Isi-as  df.  Skyas  pe  ^at- 
>V*  Kr  D'F>STrLAS,  two  small  islands,   with  a 
at  msular  rocks,  situated  in  the  Atlantic, 
itr«nce  of  the  Bay  of  Bayonna,  off  the 
Galicia,  id  SpaiD.    They  were  called  by 
its  Insulx  lieoram,  or  the  Isles  of  the 
lie  six  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Bayonna. 
VONNE,  a  rich,  populous,  and  flourishing 
lercial  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
Ijowit  Pyrenees,     It  is  seated  near  the 
of  Uie  Adour,  which  forms  a  good  har- 
tnd  IS  divided  into  three  parts;  the  $n^at 
on  this  side  the  Nive;  the  little  town  he- 
tbe  Nire  and  the  Adour ;  and  the  suburbs 


and 


thft 


Esprit,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Jews,  beyond 
it  river.   A  citadel,  constructed  by  Vauban, 


5l 
ikst 

.  the  top  of  an  eminence  in  the  suburb,  com 
both  the  harbour  and  the  town,  which 
irther  defended   by   small    redoubts.      A 
I  drawbridji^e,  which  allows  vessels  to  pass, 
a  small  toll  is  levied,  connocls  the 
with  the  town.     The  ancient  cathedral 
kable  for  the  height  of  the  nave,  and  the 
of  the  pillars  which  support  it.    The 
an  elegant  and  frequenter  promenade ; 
'  most  beautiful  part  of  the  city  is  the  Place 
nont.     The  bishop  was  formerly  suf- 
f  the  archbishop  of  Auch;  he  is  now 
•  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  and  exercises 
)n  over  three  departments,  those  of  the 
Lower  Pyrenees  and  of  the  Landes. 
.  before  the  revolution,  wa$  the  seat  of  a 
I  tax-office,  and  court  of  justice.  At  pre* 
the  largest  though  not  the  chief  town  of 
r  Pyrenees,  and  the  head  of  tJie  most  west- 
iMMment,  which  consists  of  seven  can- 
leontains  70,000  inhabitants.  An  extensive 
is  carried  on  here  with  Spain,  in  which 
and  foreign  goods  arc  ^vcn  in  exchange 
If  iron,  fruit,  and  the  precious  metals.  The 
of  the  nuuitime  trade  is  the  cod  and 
'fiihety ;  in  these  braocbee  from  thirty  to 
'  «hip«  of  250  tons  average,  were  lately  em- 
Masts  and  other  wood  for  ship>build- 
ht  from  the  Pyrenees,  aie  exported  to 
.Other  ports  of  FratH-e.     Hams,  wines, 
,  are  exported  in  great  quantities  to 
pBiti.    The  military  weapon  called  the 
was  invented  here  in  tne  seventeenth 
The  language  of  the  people  is  the  »n- 
•yin  or    I^sque.     Vorty-four   miles 
of  Paa.   and  5I8S.S.W,  of  P»ris. 
r  74'  W.,  Lit.  43°  29'  N.     Inhabitant* 
ill  I  :i,rxK> 

\v,or   La  Mta  ntA  Basuics,  a 

of  Biscay  washing  the  shores  of 

iftnct  cf  i\ab()ur  in  the  Miulh  of  l'ranc«». 

kYREr Til,  or  lUnrnii,  a  principality  of 

formerly  inrhided  in  thi-  Circle  of 

, ;  nww  forminz  n  part  nf  the  kingdom 

It  is  bouncled  l>y  thr  Vmht  Pala- 

od  Bohemm  on  tin-  cast,  and  by  the  U-r- 

q(  Nvinimlwr;:  and  .\ii<',  ^'        It* 

IS  f-aliniated  at  I7ijy  vpi:  i.d  its 

at   ■fOO.OlM)  vtuU.      iJi.,.....>J    in  u 

TCgion  •  the  climati*  is  cold,  anil  much  of 


the  soil  bnrrcti,  but  it  still  affords  good  pasturage, 
an<l  black  cattle  of  a  superior  breed  and  sheep 
are  reared  here.  The  lower  division,  L'nler- 
land,  is  flat,  and  in  some  parts  sandy ;  but 
affords  much  fertile  soil,  and  good  crops  of  grain 
and  tobacco.  The  last  is  sent  m  great  quantities 
to  Hamburgh  and  Bremen.  Bayreuth  is  not 
destitute  of  minerals ;  iron  and  marble  are  found 
in  Ob«rland ;  flax  also  coixstitutes  a  considerable 
production  here,  in  spinning  and  working  which 
into  linen  as  well  as  into  lace,  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  is  employed.  At  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
Buonaparte  appropnalcii  thLi  nrincipulity  and  an- 
nexed it  to  th".'  kingdom  of  Bavaria  in  1810. 
The  upper  division  is  included  in  the  Circle  of 
the  Maine,  the  lower  in  that  of  the  Resat. 

Bavreiith,  or  Bareith,  the  capital,  is  si- 
tuated near  the  Maine,  and  is  a  handsome  town 
with  broad  and  regular  streets,  entered  by  six 
gates.  Among  the  public  buildings  which  de- 
sen-e  notice,  are  tbe  old  and  new  castles,  th« 
convents  and  churches,  the  barracks,  the  mint, 
and  the  gymnasium.  Its  chief  manufactures  are 
cloth,  earthenware,  and  tobacco-pipes.  It  is 
about  fifty  miles  north  of  Augsburg,  in  N.  lat 
49"  .54',  and  K.  long.  11°  ir 

BAYS,  in  antiquity.     See  Bat. 

BAYZE,  Bays,  or  BAizt,  was  first  intro- 
duced into  England,  with  says,  serges,  kc.  by 
the  Flemings;  who,  being  persecuted  by  the 
duke  of  Alva  for  tlieir  religion,  fied  hither  about 
the  fifth  of  queen  Elizal^lh's  reign ;  and  bad 
afterwards  peculiar  privileges  granted  them  by 
act  of  parliament  12  Charles  II.  1660.  The  ex- 
portation of  bayze  was  formerly  much  more  con- 
siderable than  now,  the  French  liaving  learnt  to 
imitate  it.  The  English  bayie,  however,  is  still 
in  request  in  S|)ain  and  Portugal,  and  even  in 
Italy. 

BAY'ZE.     See  Baize. 

BAZA,  or  Baja,  a  town  of  Spain.  Soe 
Bac*. 

Baza,  Hot  a  ok,     Sec  Ba^a. 

BAZ'AAR,  n.  ».  Persian  buisar,  the  market* 
now  written  huzaar,  in  the  commercial  language 
of  the  East  Indies.  A  constant  market ;  a  kind 
of  covered  market. 

Tbi«  noble  ciiy  (Cuban)  u  in  compsss  not  Un 
thut  Yodi  or  Norwich,  about  four  tboiuiahi]  faiuilic* 
being  accoualed  ia  her.  The  houiiea  a«i  fairiy  biiill. 
Tbe  buxaar  it  ■pacinat  and  ntitform,  (aminhed  Wilii 
•ilka,  dama»ia.  and  carpcit  of  filk.  ^^ 

St  T.  Herbert's  Tnt*U,  (edit.  1677  p.)  223. 

Bazar,  Bazaar, or  BASAn,*dcnoHiinalion<iri- 
ginally  given  by  the  Turks  and  Pemuuis  to  a  kind 
of  exchange,  or  places  wIi»t«  their  finest  stuHs  and 
miscellaneous  wares  are  sold.  These  arc  also  c-alleil 
betesteinf.  The  word  is  of  Arabic  ongio,  whrre 
it  denotes  sale,  or  eichange  of  goods.  Some  of  the 
eastern  bazar*  arc  npiti,  like  the  roarkft-placf'*  m 
Kufo|>e,  anil  oerve  for  the  mime  uses,  particu- 
larly for  the  sail-  of  the  bulky  comniimMliln^. 
Others  are  covea^l  witii  hifty  ccilingx,  or  tUxm  «, 
pierct'd  to  givr  li^'lit;  and  la  ili<"«'-  t  '  "     ■» 

and  othtr  dr.ahrs  in  rich  war<^,  Imvr  : 
Tlie  biizar  of  Itpahsn  is  one  of  tli<;  1;:  . 

in  Persia  ;  yet.  notwithstanding  ii«  mj  : 

It  is  Kict-llod  by  the  l«Mr  of  Taurw,  «»  i-  "  «    '  •• 
largest  tiat  is  known,  having  several  tini^  iit4d 
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30,000  men  ranged  in  onlcr  of  battle.  Al  Con- 
stanlinO|ile  there  ata  \\n  iM  and  new  bazar, 
which  ai'e  large  w]Mare  buibUiigs,  covered  wiili 
domes,  and  sustained  by  arches  and  pilasters; 
the  former  chiciiy  for  arms,  harness,  and  llie  like; 
the  latter  for  goldsmiths,  jewellers,  furriers,  and 
all  sorts  of  manufactures.     See  Attppo. 

BAZAS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  departraent 
of  tlie  Gironde,  and  late  province  of  (iuienne. 
It  isbnilt  on  a  rock,  and  lifs  thirty  miles  south- 
cast  of  Bourdtruux.  Inhabitants  about  5000.  It 
was  formerly  the  bishop's  see  of  a  very  extensive 
diocese. 

BAZAT,  or  Baza,  in  commerce,  a  long  fine- 
spun cotton,  which  comes  from  Jerusalem,  whence 
it  is  also  called  Jerusalem  cotton. 

BAZKEOURS,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  inhabiting; 
diiferent  parts  of  Hindoostan,  and  recogmsetl  by 
several  appellations,  as  Bazeegurs,  Panchperees, 
Kunjura,  or  Nuts;  they  follow  a  mode  of  life  du- 
tinguishing  them  from  the  Hindoos,  and  abstain 
from  intermixing  their  families  with  them.  The 
name  liazeogur  is  said  to  signify  a  jutrgler,  and 
some  etymologists  find  a  derivation  of  conjuror 
from  kunjura.  They  are  fomid  partly  in  wander- 
ing tribes,  and  partly  adhering  to  fixed  resi- 
dences. 

The  Bareepfurs  are  divided  into  seven  caates, 
Charee,  Athbhyeea,  Bytisa,  Purbultee,  Kalkoor, 
Dorkmce,  and  Gurgwar;  but  all  the  castes  inter- 
marry. Their  own  historical  traditions  trace 
their  descent  from  four  brothers,  who,  finding  it 
difficult  to  provide  for  their  followers,  resolved 
la  .separate,  and  direct  ilieir  course  respectively 
to  each  quarter  of  the  world;  in  conseejuencc  of 
which,  one  of  them,  named  Sa,  arrived  in  Bengal, 
from  Gazeepour  or  iVllahabad.  His  first  abode 
was  at  Hoogly,  and  liaving  governed  his  tribe 
peaceably  during  many  years,  he  died  at  Uncour- 
poor.  Sa  left  three  sons  who  succeeded  each 
oilier,  and  the  succession  regularly  p;issed  through 
several  generations,  and  to  Muubhungee,  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  At  that  time,  some 
of  the  castes  considered  a  woman  called  Toota  as 
their  chief;  but  the  power  ascribed  to  her  seems 
merely  nominal.  Munbhungee,  however,  would 
not  sufler  any  of  Toota 's  people  to  remain  in  the 
territory  occupieti  by  his  sect ;  and  the  latter 
were  equally  jealous  of  tlie  former. 

The  features  of  the  Bazeegurs  do  not  decidedly 
tlifler  from  those  of  other  tribes  around  them. 
Some  of  their  women  are  reputed  beautiful,  and 
are  by  no  means  scrupulous  in  formin;^  tempo- 
rary alliances.  They  are  Mahommedans  in  food 
ami  apparel ;  some  traversing  the  country  as 
M.iJiummedan  Faki-ers:  a  particular  axsocialion 
anioitg  theni  has  been  accused  of  sacriticiiig 
Imraan  victims.  Tliose  called  Panchperees  seem 
to  venerate  a  female  deity.  Kali,  probably  the 
sanguinary  goddess  of  the  Hindoos.  The  Bsuee- 
j;urs,  properly  so  called,  are  circumcised,  and 
have  priests  to  officiate  at  their  marriages  and 
funerals,  but  their  knowledge  of  the  system  of 
Mahomet  is  very  imperfect.  They  seem  to 
acknowledge  an  omnipotent  being,  and  believe 
lliat  all  nature  is  animated  bjr  one  universal 
spirit,  to  which  the  soul,  as  a  portion  of  it,  will 
after  death  bo  united. 
The  marriage  ceremony  among  thera  begins 


by  the  bridegroom  repairing  to  tne  ont  of  hi* 
elect,  and  calliniT  aloud  for  her  to  be  deliv«radl» 
him.  A  near  relation,  guarding  the  door,  ruim 
his  entrance,  and  pushes  him  avray.  whilr  be  » 
the  object  of  tnunts  and  jocularity ;  at  last  tiv 
bride  is  brought  forward.  Both  now  rec«if«  t» 
exhortation  of  a  pric5t  to  practise  mutual  kial* 
ness,  and  the  bridegroom,  marking  the  hnit't 
Uct  with  ochre,  declares  her  his  wedded  «ife, 
and  slic,  on  her  part,  does  the  same  in  neHim. 
The  little  fingers  of  their  liands  are  now  jouioi. 
and  a  scene  of  merriment  commences  from  wtiick 
the  bride  alone  is  spared.  This  consists  dudj 
in  the  progress  to  intoxication,  for  these  peepic 
are  addicted  to  tlie  most  immoderate  vh  d 
spirits ;  and  after  copious  libations,  a  catakide 
is  fonned  of  the  whole  party,  which  move*  oo  V> 
the  hut  of  tlie  bridegroom.  Several  eni^TuaticM 
ceremonies  are  performed  befoie  the  door ;  tW 
mother  of  the  bridegroom  adtraooes  with  a  nirn 
containing  rice,  paint,  and  grass,  with  wliicb  t^ 
foreheads  of  the  couple  are  touched,  nftet  bm< 
waved  around  thera;  and  the  bride  is  led  uitod^ 
house,  before  which  tliere  sUtfid*  &  fmall  freA 
branch  of  the  mangoe  tree  in  an  eatthvn  pnt  nf 
water.  In  the  evening  the  bride  is  cood;. 
her  own  hut,  when  the  sober  friends  of  th 
retire;  but  the  majority,  and  generally  > 
bridegroom  among  them,  pass  the  hk 
slate  of  insensibility  on  some  neighbouria^  ^Iaul 

The  chief  occupation  of  bolli  the  male  and 
female  Bazeegurs  consists  in  feats  of  addm*  mi 
agility  to  amuse  tlie  public.  The  foiiMcr  aw 
very  athletic,  and  the  women  are  taught  a  spcdei 
of  lascivious  dancing.  The  men  are  alM  jimj!t«\ 
tumblers,  &c.  The  people  of  each  tel,  ec  iir»- 
matis  personae,  (;o  out  under  a  sirdar,  or  noHigtr 
of  a  company,  for  a  definite  period,  gOMnUj  t 
year ;  but  no  person  can  establish  a  Ml  o/«CMA 
without  permission  from  *he  Nardar  Boaa^ar 
chief  of  the  Bazeegurs,  who  rec«iTes  a  piopoMna 
of  the  profits.  Each  of  five  sets  at  CalcotU  b*  a 
subordinate  sirdar  or  ruler.  These  nrdan  aad  d* 
chief,  apparently  constitute  a  court  for  the  tml  tt 
infringements  of  tliese  regtilatioDS ;  aadi^ooi^ 
plication  of  the  tongue  to  a  piece  ot  red-bol  Ma. 
a  suspected  person  be  burnt,  be  is  dtdatwi 
guilty  of  a  fraud,  which  is  exputed  by  a  iaa,  er 
by  the  additional  punishment  of  having  hat  •■§ 
rubbed  on  the  ground.  The  fine  beitiff  pBid*C 
n (fords  a  new  opportunity  for  grati^rn(  it 
strong  propensity  implanted  in  these  peo^  ir 
ardent  liquors.  Sometimes  ditfennoes  aw  As 
subject  of  reference  to  a  laiger  SMMmbijr;  w^aa 
before  commencing  the  btwineaa»  both  tttmt 
and  defendant  niu>t|  provide  a  quantiQr  «l  apatt 
proportioned  to  the  importance  of  Uae  dae;  ik* 
jiarty  non-suited  bears  the  whole  rcpana,  mi 
the  assemlily  is  regaled  with  the  baveraft  faa- 
duced. 

Some  of  the  females  pnunise  phytic,  aorf  c^ 
pini{,  and  perform  a  kind  of  tatloowg  a*  ■* 
skin  of  the  llmdoos  of  their  own  aca.  TWnak 
besides  their  tHual  occiiiwitona.  ooBcct  onlislBi 
herbs,  and  a.  certain  bud,  lh«  taner  la  dlMd,iai 
the  former  prv^tared  by  their  wir«sta«  CMBBKMb 
especially  of  fcnule  ro;itplajnts:  titns  ttwy  ii' 
emplttyment  in  thr  towns,  m  locU  fvca 
by  the  sale  of  tnnkcts,  tboogb  bodi  aJb«l  1 
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[  Sttbsistence.     Some  tribes  also  exhibit 
to  the  vulgar,  or  otfcr  mats  fabricated 
mselves  for  sale. 

irikinp  coincidence  has  been  remarked  in 
ode  of  life,  the  vocations,  manners,  and 
ige  of  the  different  sects  of  these  people 
Mse  of  the  gipsies  scattered  over  Lurope 
sia.  Both  the  Bazee^rs  and  gipsies  have 
if  or  king;  each  has  a  peculiar  language, 
g  some  reciprocal  analogy,  an4  different 
hat  of  the  people  among  whom  they  reside, 
dia,  and  in  Europe,  they  are  equally  an 
M  race;  their  pursuits,  in  so  far  as  modi- 
r  the  manners  of  countries  distant  from  each 
are  alike;  for  the  discrepancies  they  exhi- 
ty  reasoiubly  be  ascribed  to  an  insensible 
ition  of  the  habits  of  those  near  whom  the 
A  tiiVjes  of  mankind  dwell.  They  are 
y  indifferent  as  to  the  quality  of  the  tood 
K  fur  their  subsistence;  and  equally  igno- 
f  tystenutic  religious  principles.  Ail  pre- 
ihc  strictest  adherence  to  their  own  sect, 
■dulously  abstain  from  intermixtures  or 
larviages  with  those  of  every  nation:  and 
iafringements  of  these  rules  are  seen, 
rr  to  be  ascribed  mure  to  necessity  than 
Uion.  Another  resemblance,  which  has 
bly  been  lost  in  the  lapse  of  time,  is  sup- 
io  Qomiist  in  the  three-stringed  viol,  intro- 
fatto  Europe  by  the  jugglers  of  the  13th 
y,  wliich  is  exactly  similar  to  the  instru- 
now  used  in  llindostan.  On  uniting  and 
'   whole  features  of  resemblance,  it 

unlikely,  that  if  Asia  is  their  ori- 
couiitiy,  or  if  they  have  found  Uieir  way 
fiffypt  to  India,  tlwy  may  also  have  emi- 
'   '  -•'    '  at  a  {wriod  of  remote  antiquity, 

le  boundaries  of  Europe. 
.i-,^i... DCJKS,  in  natural  history,  a  sub- 
I  wed  by  the  Turks  and  other  eastern  na- 
in  dyeing  scarlet.  They  mix  it  for  this 
•e  wuli  c<Khineal  and  tartar,  in  the  propor- 
of  two  ounces  of  lKiz<;endges  to  one  of 
M«l.  It  st'ems  to  be  no  oilier  than  the 
of  the  iiirjHrntine  tree.  They  are  found 
B  China.  Many  tilings  of  this  kind  were 
ntt  to  Mr.  Gcoffroy  at  Paris  from  China, 
I  Mbnunces  used  m  the  scarlet  dyeing  of 
INBtry,  aad  they  all  proved  to  be  tW  same 
kaSjrriao  and  Turkish  bazgendges,  and  witli 
tmatoo  turpentine  horns.  Tlie  lenii<k,  or 
B  tiw^  alsA  product*  horns  of  a  siiniUr 
;  all  bctag  occaaioned  by  the  pucerons, 
I  makm  their  way  into  the  leaves,  to  breml 
vemg.  See  Reaumw'i  Hittory  of  Imcrtt, 
1. 

)KI.Ij\,  in  loology,  a  genus  of  the  cbss 
nidea,  order  acera,  ftiroily  Hiciniw.  (ieoeric 
Etar :  p*lpi  very  slender,  Alifurm  bent, 
f  m  «■*(■  at  the  extremity  ;  eyei  four ;  hind 
>t. 

M,  n.  t.  Gr.  filtXJucv,  Heb. 
An  aromatick  gum  brought  from  the 
III,  used  as  u  meilicine  an^  a  perfume. 
iim  is  mentioned  both  by  the  ancient  na- 
itof  and  in  Scripture;  but  it  is  lioubtfiil 
Mr  wy  of  tlieae  be  the  same  wuh  ilie  modem 


Thii  bdeniwn  is  n  tree  n(  itic  bign<>«  of  an  ofivct 
whereof  Arabia  haih  grrat  pirnty,  which  yicldeth  » 
Certain  guin,  fwvct  to  imrll  to,  but  bitter  la  taatp, 
called  also  hdeUnm.  The  HebrewB  lake  the  loadaiono 
for  hdeUium.  RaUigh. 

Btir.LLiUM  IS  a  gummy  resinous  juice,  pro- 
duced by  a  tree  in  the  East  Indies,  of  which  we 
have  no  satisfactory  ^.ccount.  It  is  brought  into 
Europe,  in  pieces  of  different  sizes  and  figures, 
externally  ol  a  dark  reddish  brown,  somewhat 
like  myrrh ;  internally  it  is  clear,  and  not  unlike 
glue.  If  held  in  the  mouth,  it  soon  becomes 
soft  and  tenacious,  sticking  to  the  teeth.  Laid 
on  a  red-hot  iron,  it  readily  catches  flame,  and 
bums  with  a  crackling  noise,  and  in  proportion 
to  its  goodness  it  is  more  or  less  fragrant  Near 
half  of  its  substance  dissolves  either  in  water  or 
in  spirit  of  wine ;  but  the  tincture  made  witlt 
spirit  is  somewhat  stronger  and  much  more  agree- 
able. Vinegar,  or  verjuice,  dissolves  it  entirely. 
The  simple  gum  is  a  better  medicine  than  any 
preparation  from  it.  Though  one  of  the  weakest 
of  tiie  deob&truent  gums,  it  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  pectoral  and  an  cmmenagogue  with  advantage. 
Some  authors  supposc>  the  word  translated  bdel- 
lium (Gen.  ii.  12)  signifies  a  precious  stone; 
others  fine  crystal  or  steel ;  and  Bochart  insists 
|}iat  it  denotes  pearls,  numbers  of  which  are 
fished  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pison,  in  the 
gulf  of  Persia. 

BE,  V.        I     This  verb  is  so  remarkably  irre- 

Be'ino,  tt.)  gular,  that  it  is  necessary  to  set 
down  many  of  its  UTiniuations : 

Present.   I  am,  thou  art,  he  it,  we  art,  &c. 
eom,    ea/it,      ly,      afwin.  Sax. 
/  wai,  thou  watt  or  vxrt, 
pwpe, 
wt  wcrCf  &c. 
pap  pirpon.  Sax. 

The  conjunctive  mood, 

/  be,  thou  bcett,  he  be,  ttc  U',  kc. 

beo,  bipc,  beu,  beon.  Sax. 
Its  etymology  is  as  uncertain  as  its  forms  are. 
irregular.  Tlie  simple  words  to  which  be  is 
prefixed,  are  used  also  in  their  simple  form  as 
verbs.  When  employed  as  an  auxiliary,  it  ren- 
ders the  verb  passive.  As  a  prtfix,  it  appears  in 
many  instances  to  give  emphasis  to  the  ap]}lica- 
lion  of  the  simple  term.  As  to  bedaub,  to  bepruite, 
to  Itttmeur,  and  particularly,  say  the  compilers  of 
t)ie  Encyclopedia  Metropolilana,  when  derision 
or  contempt  is  intendi'^l,  as  hfcurl,  in  SeaK'h  ; 
bemuflle,SLc.  in  Sterne;  Uprose,  in  .Mallet;  be- 
tcutchcun,  bctuf;gol,  in  Cburcliill ;  bttailal,  in 
Goldstnitit.  To  exist,  to  have  exi.stencc.  1(  m 
al»o  used  in  our  old  langua^,  for  the  preposition 
6y,  and  also  for  the  piuticiple  betn. 

And  who  ao  mjlh.  and  vcneib  it  h4 
A  j*po.  "f  «>1*  a  nicL-tr, 
To  wcne  thai  ArtOtr*  aficr  fal, 
liti  who  ao  li«t«  a  foU'  mr  rail ; 
For  th«*  truwn  I  and  aay  for  nr. 
That  dreamca  aiKHittauuoe  bt 
Of  Kiiile  and  harm*  to  maajr  wiglitca. 
That  dr;mcn  in  bir  alerp  a  nifkUa, 
PiiM  many  ihinnea  covertly. 
That  (alUn  alter  opriAj. 
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Be(oK  this  world'*  gremi  frAmc,  in  which  all  tUngs 
An  now  coDiain'd  found  any  befiny  |ilac«. 
That  high  eternal  pow'r  which  uaw  dalh  move 
lu  all  these  thingi,  mov'd  in  itself  \>y  love. 

^Ipetuer.    Hymn,  on  Ht-areni)/  Lcee, 
Sel.  Ay«  hopclcH 

lb  have  lite  courtesy  your  cradle  promit'd, 
Itai  Co  bf  still  hot  summer's  tanlings  and 
Thr  ithriaktng  slaves  of  winter. 

Gl'l.  Than  bt  so. 

Better  to  cease  to  b«.  Shalupeare. 

Awake '.  arise  !  or  be  for  ever  fall'n.       MiUtm, 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  iuelf 
Con  make  a  heav'o  of  bcli,  a.  hell  of  beav'n. 
Whiit  mattor  where,  li  \  he  slill  the  same. 
And  what  I  should  be,  all  but  less  tlian  he. 
Whom  thunder  had  made  gr«»ater !  Hen  at  least 
Wo  t,ha\\  ie  free.  Id. 

Neither  did  thy  wisdom  herein  proceed  in  time 
only ;  but  in  degrees ;  at  first  thou  madest  nothing 
absolute  \  first  thou  madest  things  wLich  should  have 
h«i»g  without  life ;  then  those  which  should  have  life 
and  being ;  lastly,  tlioso  which  have  beirig,  life,  and 
reason :  !>o  we  ourselves  in  the  ordinary  coone  nf 
generation,  flnt  live  the  life  of  vegetation,  then  of 
aense,  and  reason  afterwards.  Halt.  Con. 

O  Happiness !  our  being'*  end  and  aim ! 
Good,  Pleasure,  Eese,  Content,  whatc'er  tliy  name^ 
That  something  still  which  prompts  the  eternal  sigh. 
For  which  wo  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die ; 
Which  still  BO  near  us,  yet  beyond  tu  lies  ,' 
U'erlook'd,  seen  double  by  the  fool  and  wise. 

Pope.  Emajf  m  Jtfioii. 
Men  wontd  he  angels,  angels  would  fa  godi ; 
Aspiring  Co  be  gods  if  angels  fell. 
Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel* 
And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 
Of  order,  sins  against  th'  Eternal  cause.  Id, 

For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfalness  a  prey. 
This  pleasing,  anxious,  being  e'er  resigin'd. 
Left  the  «-arm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 
Vat  cast  one  longing,  ling'ring  look  behind. 

Gra^'i  Eltgy  in  a  Country  Ckurchj/md. 
From  courts  and  thrones  return,  apostate  praise ! 
Thou  prostitute  1  to  thy  first  love  return. 
Thy  first,  thy  greatest,  once  unrivalL'd  theme. 
Biuk  to  thy  fountain  ;  to  thai  parent  power. 
Who  gives  the  tongue  to  leuarl,  the  tbait](bt  to  sou , 
The  soul  to  be.  Yotmg. 

Tlus  is  the  bad  of  being,  the  dim  dawn  ; 
Life's  theatre  as  yet  is  shut,  and  death, 
Strong  death,  alone  can  bcavc  tUo  maiay  bar. 
This  gross  impediment  of  clay  remove. 
And  make  ua  embryos  of  exlstcncu  free.  Id. 

Count  o'er  the  joys  thine  hours  have  seen. 
Count  o'er  thy  days  from  anguisli  free 
And  know  whatever  thou  hast  been 
Tis  something  better  not  to  be.  B}fro». 

REACH,  n.      "j      It  is  not  to  be  found   in 

Be'achep,  ad;.  Jany   of   our  early   lexicons. 

Beachy,  3  IIt.  Jolinsoii   offers   no  ety- 

xnolog}-,  Screnivis  jjives  the  Goth,  backar,  sig- 
nifyini;  the  sirae  us  beach.  The  Ency.  Metro, 
ventures  to  conjecture  that  it  is  derived  from 
beag  (from  bi^un  vel  bugiiH,  to  heiul,  to  \vreathe) 
vfhatever  girds  or  suvrounds.  The  shore,  parti- 
lularly  that  part  thit  is  dashed  by  the  waves. 
The  loose  stones  lltat  lie  between  the  waters' 
edge  and  the  main  land. 

The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 

Appear  like  mice.  ShaM^More.  Kiug  Lou. 


Timon  hath  made  his  rrrrlaatiaf  a»a 
irpon  the  haiclted  *ei^  of  the  aak  flrod  ; 
Which,  once  a  day,  with  his  emboasMi  fivh 
The  turbulent  surge  ihall  cover.  Skeitfmn. 

The  bettchjt  girdle  of  the  c^eae 
Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hips.  It 

What '.  are  men  road  *  Hath  nature  giiTra  iltrnirjn 
To  see  this  vaulted  arch,  and  the  rich  crop 
Of  sea  and  land,  which  can  distinguish  twiit 
The  fiery  orbe  above,  and  the  twinn'd  stones 
Upon  the  number'd  6eacA  .*  And  can  we  not 
Partition  make  with  spectacles  so  ptexiaas 
Twiat  fair  and  fool?  U 

Deep  to  the  rocks  of  hell  the  gathered  kwi 
They  fasien'd,  and  the  mole  {"T"*"^  wrve^a 
Over  the  foaming  deep.  MilMa 

They  find  the  washed  amber  fuitbar  mA  tpoB  lie 
keacke*  and  ahores,  where  it  haa  been  lea^rrafmU. 

Wmimmd. 
Vor  {nntmOU 
A  broken  torch — an  oarleaa  beat — 
And  tangled  on  the  weeds  thai  Iwaf 
The  6eacA  where  ahdvinf  to  the  4ac]v— 
There  lies  a  white  capote  ! 
"Tis  rent  in  twain — one  dark-red  suia 
The  wave  yet  ripples  o'er  in  vain. 

Byron.   Bride*/ Aifl0 

Beach  Hrix,  an  ancient  artificial  nxmot 
north  of  Coupar  in  Angus,  on  which  jvntitt  a 
said  to  have  been  formerly  admintster^J 
open  air.  From  the  top  of  it  there  is  a 
fill  prospect  of  the  meanderin|jr  of  the  Ua,  twe^ 
a  fertile  and  extensive  champaign  couatty*  *K<**^ 
gated  with  frtiitfui  fields  and  tliriiiii|  rilhpi 
Some  Roman  urns  have  have  been  iciiud  m  lbs 
mount. 

BEACIILEY,  or  Old  Passage,  a  pc«l  of 
land  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wye  and  S<iam, 
Gloucestershire ;  which  from  its  ii*'f>**rl  ftmitm 
has  always  been  considered  an  impofttnt  nflMy 
post.  Earth  works  of  ancient  Britidii  odfM  av 
still  remaining ;  and  it  is  the  tenninatinf  poiii  d 
Offa's  dyke.  Here  the  Royalists,  wiwm  pnM* 
Rupert  had  sent  forth  to  fortify  the  pomi  a  At 
wars  of  the  commonwealth,  were  diriodsad  wit 
great  loss,  and  afterwards  defeated  is  a  pilAM 
battle,  lite  royalist  commander,  Sir  Joltt  W^ 
tour,  is  said  to  have  escaped  by  a  haitfdoai  Hip 
from  a  cliff,  still  called  Wyntour  s  Lcuk 

BEACHY-HEAD,  on  the  coast  <ir Smb.  H 
is  known  to  sailors  by  the  nani«  of  tfM  itnm 
Cliffs.  The  summit  of  the  hwhest  dif^  ^HJk 
u  abo  the  highest  in  the  touut  of  Ea^aBi,* 
575  feet  from  the  base.  From  tbia  pMoMMff 
tu  Arundel  the  hilN  are  called  Sovdt  DmMC 
and  are  celebrated  as  sheep  wa^a.  Oa  tfa 
west  side  of  Beachy-Ilead  is  aa  artifiotl  » 
Tern,  named  Parson  Darby's  Hole;  niiisanlitf 
two  apartments,  just  abo?e  hiflb  "wnUr  ^A 
dug  out  of  the  solid  chalk.  Ttidstisa  HMHA 
to  nave  been  the  residence  of  a  t«daaai»«l0aB 
minister  uf  Elast  Dean. 

BEACON,  V.  &  N.->     S«z.   bcaoM.    bm 
\\ 


Br/ACOJiEH, 


■beco»a  signs!, sad li» 


Bc'acosace.  j  najc,  whoDoe  beetle  9 

make  a  signal.  Skinner  Uiink^  il  is  imid 
from  the  Ang.-Sax  be,  and  oeonan^  ta  kia,  a 
see.  Any  thing  txt  placed,  s^  tiic  Fmcj 
that  It  may  be  krnn*d.  iK*n,  at 
intended  as  a  sign,  notice,  ot  wamuaif,  ■  s  liiri 
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efto,  lU  ipocific  descnption  connects  with  it 
iustuitaneous  Aring,  in  the  moment  of  alarm  from 
■□  eoeroy ;  or  of  a  constant  light  in  the  darkness, 
•o  direct  navigutors  in  their  ronrse,  and  warn  them 
from  rocks,  shallows,  and  sandbanks. 

E,'»  bladog  ey(4,  like  two  briji^ht  abiniDg  sbicldt. 
Did  bum  with  wnth,  ajid  •pvilrd  living  fire  ^ 
A»  tTo  tvokd  WocMM  Mt  in  op<n  field* 

Md  CmiIi  their  ffunra.  Spemer,  Faerie  Qmt*m«, 

Modett  doubt  it  c«ll'd 
The  iemeat  of  the  wico.  SKaMtpeare. 

Hut  king  teemed  to  account  of  Peikin  u  a  Maj- 
mt;  yet  had  given  ord^r  for  the  wtttching  of 
MMH  apoa  the  coaats,  and   erecting   more  where 

KBood  too  ihuu  Boom, 

Ko  flaming  htactmi  cast  their  blaze  afar, 
m  druuliul  signal  of  invasive  war.  G^< 

On  Ui«  lop  of  the  steeple  there  rcmaiot   an  iron 
psifhpnl,  designed  as  a  heacon,  to  be  fired  occaiionally, 
alariD  the  country   in  eas«  of  invasion.     It  takes 
I  aamr  tnm  the  8ax.on  bccnian,  to  call  by  signs. 

PsMMl'a  Ttmrfnm  CheHer.  HoadUy  CJImrcA. 
WfcmifatB,  among  other  rcacons,  a  auit  for  boacoit- 
*  «€  •  hfetm  ttaading  on  a  rock  in  the  aea,  may  be 
Mifltf  into  the  court  of  Admiralty,  the  admiral 
pvtef  aa  original  jurisdiction  over  heaean*. 

Bladuume.  Commau.  ill. 
Tbc  havra  bams  with*  many  a  cheering  sound, 
Tks  AnKtms  Llaxe  their  wonted  stations  round. 

Bjfrm. 
The  bat  bailda  in  his  haram  bower  ; 
And  in  the  fostreaa  of  his  power 
^^^     TiM  owl  uupe  the  btueom  tower. 
^^K  Id.  Oiaaw. 

^HBueoRs  anciently  were  inteaded  as  sigtiala 
^pr  ibl  better  securing  the  kingdom  from  foreign 
HkMHMot.— Se«  SicwAU  On  certain  eminent 
'  plaeei  of  tlie  country  were  erected  long  poles, 
wer«  fastened  pitch  barrels  to  he  fired 
and  to  smoke  by  day,  to  fiiive  QOtice  in 
hours  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  an  ap- 
^  m»wioa.  These  served  to  commuai- 
igcoee  as  rapidly  ax  the  modem  inven- 
Tthe  telegraph.  We  hnd  beacons  frequently 
among  the  pnmitive  Hntons  and  Western 
ifhlaoders.  The  besieged  capital  of  one  of  our 
M«mrn  isles  in  the  third  century  lighted  up  a 
in  tipoo  a  tower,  and  Fingal  knew  *  tb«  green 
^■M  edg«d  with  smoke '  to  be  a  token  of  attack 
distress,  (Ossian,  vol.  i.  p.  195).  There 
to  this  day  several  caimi  or  heaps  of  stones 
the  heights  along  the  coasts  of  the  Harries, 
hichlhe  mhabitants  used  to  bum  heath  as  a 

of  an  approaching  enemy. 
KACOIift  CO  the  lea  coasts,  for  guiding  and 
veuels  at  sea,  by  night  as  well  as  by 
,  are  erected  by  the  king's  authority,  being  a 
of  the  royal  prerogativt.    The  king  na« 
cacluaive  power,  by  commission  under  his 
grrat  teal,  to  oauae  beacons,  light-house*  and  Ma 
ks  to  jte  erected  in  fit  and  conrenient  places, 
well  upon  the  lands  of  the  subject,  as  upon 
deoiesncs  of  the  crown:  which   power   is 
vcMed  by  letters  patent  in  the  office  of 
admiral.   And  by  statute  8  Eliz.  c  13. 
ration  of  the  Trinity-house  are  em- 
lo  set  up  aiiy  beacons  or   sea-marks 
r  tliey  shall  think  them  necessary ;  and 
ibc  owner  of  the  land  or  any  oilier  pertoo 


shall  destroy  them,  or  shall  lake  down  any 
steeple,  tree,  or  other  known  sea-mark,  he  shaB 
forfeit  £100,  or,  in  case  of  inability  to  pay  i^ 
shall  be  ipso  &cto  outlawed. 

BcACONAGC,  a  tax  paid  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  a  beacon, 

Beacon-Hill,  a  high  rock  in  the  parish  of 
Muthil,  in  Perthshire,  from  whence  a  h  re  in  the 
night  might  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  fif^y  miles 
east.  The  top  of  it  is  flat,  and  covered  with 
ashes  to  a  considerable  depUi.  It  is  within  two 
miles  of  Slrageath,  and  may  be  seen  from  Camp's 
Castle,  and  from  almost  every  part  of  a  Roman 
road,  which  mas  from  Strageath  for  several  miles 
eastward,  m  a  straight  line,  to  the  parks  of  (Josk, 
where  tliere  are  still  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
station.  From  all  which  it  is  evident  that  it  has 
been  a  place  of  signals,  and  hence  derived  its 
name.     It  is  also  called  Eagle's  Craig. 

Beacos-Hill,  t.  a  hill  in  Essex,  on  llie  south 
side  of  tlie  mouth  of  the  port  of  Harwich,  with  a 
light-house  on  it :  2.  another  in  Wiltshire,  be- 
twecti  Marlborough  and  Sandy-Lane. 

BEAC(  INSFI  ELD,  a  town  of  Buckingliam- 
shire,  seated  on  a  hil)  in  the  road  between  J.on- 
don  and  Oxford ;  eight  miles  from  Marlow  and 
Uxbridge,  and  twenty-live  W.N.W.  of  London. 
It  has  a  market  on  Thursday,  and  two  fairs, 
February  13th,  and  Holy  Thursday.  In  its 
vicinity  was  the  residence  of  the  poet  Waller,  at 
Hall  Barn,  and  of  Edmund  Burke,  at  Butler's 
Court.  The  duke  of  Portland's  seat,  Bulstrodc, 
is  also  within  a  short  distance.  Population 
about  1736. 

BEACUL,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hindoslan, 
in  South  Canara,  on  a  point  of  land  projecting 
into  the  sea.  It  consists  of  about  100  Itouses. 
Long.  75°  9*  E.,  Ut.  IS'*  22'  N. 


request ;  to  pray  ; 
is  likewise  a  small  globe,  or  ball  of  glass,  or 
pearl,  or  odier  substance;  a  number  of  these, 
stmng  upon  a  thread,  are  used  by  Papists  to 
count  their  prapcrs.     BtodroU  is  a  catalogue  of 

Erayen,  or,  perhaps,  originally  a  list  of  those  to 
i  prayed  (or  in  church,  afterwards  any  list. 
Bcadtman,  a  prayer  man,  commonly  one  who 
prays  for  another.  From  Uiis  use  bfads  obtained 
their  name,  which  are  now  any  small  globular 
body,  and  must  frequently  used  to  d<>uominate> 
the  little  balls  which  are  threaded  and  worn 
about  the  neck  for  ornament. 

A  pair*  of  Mm  eke  she  here 

I'poa  a  Uoe,  aQ  of  white  threde, 

On  which  that  «he  her  ftwbe  W'  : 

But  she  n«  bougbt  hem  aerre  a  dele. 

Par  they  were  given  hire,  I  wot  welfl 

God  vote  of  a  full  holie  frere. 

That  sAJd  he  was  her  father  dcre. 

To  whom  she  iM>d  olteoer  weat 

Than  any  frere  of  hie  covaat.  CImmmr. 

Where  that  old  woman  day  and  night  did  prsy 

Upon  her  iMde*  di.-vouily  penitent  -, 

Nine  hundred  fater-nontrn  every  day. 

Aad  lhri«e  nine  huarftcd  A vaa  slw  wm  woat  ts  wy  , 


And  lo  Aiiirtncni  h<-T  puinful  i>rnanpc  more 
Thrice  rvrr)'  day  in  Bshrs  kIic  did  ail, 
And  ncKt  ber  wrinkled  gkin  rnugb  sackcloth  vore, 
And  duiet)  three  Uwcs  did  fwt  frum  «iy  hiL 

SpeiUtr. 

An  holy  hospital, 
tn  which  seven  be<ttUmcn,  that  had  vowed  all 
Their  life  to  service  of  high  heaven's  king. 

Faerie  Queene, 

It  was  a  friar  of  orders  gray 
Walk'd  forth  to  tell  his  Uadt, 
And  he  met  with  a  lady  fair. 
Clad  in  a  pilgrim's  weeds.  Old  lUillad. 

With  scarfs,  and  fans,  and  double  chai^gc  of  bravery. 
With  amber  bracelets,  heaJt,  and  all  such  Irnavery. 

Shttkipean. 
Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  becit  to  at  war, 
Thul  beadt  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow.         Id^ 
In  thy  danger 
Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayer ; 
For  I  will  be  thy  beodmian,  Valentine.  Id. 

The  kinp,  for  the  better  credit  of  his  I'spials  abroad, 
did  use  to  have  tlicm  cursed  by  nntnc  amongst  the 
beairM  of  the  king's  cacmies.        Bacon'i  Henry  VII, 

^was  surh  a  bountie 
And  honour  done  to  your  poore  bedet  vxmuiH, 
I  know  not  bow  to  owe  it,  but  to  tbanke  yout 

lieH  Jvntun,      The  Sad  Shepherd, 
Several  yellow  lamps  of  ambrr,  almost  like  bead*, 
with  one  side  flat,  had  funcned  thetnselves  to  the 
ootiom.  Bojfle. 

Bring  the  holy  water  hither. 
Let  us  wash  and  pray  together  : 
Mrlien  our  btadt  are  thus  united. 
Then  the  foe  will  fly  afTrighted.  Uerrkk, 

For  who  would  rob  a  hermit  of  his  weeds. 
His  few  hooks,  or  his  beadi,  or  maple  dish. 
Or  du  his  gray  hairs  any  violence.    Uilttm,  Comtu, 

Then  might  ye  see 
Cowls,  hoods,  and  habiu,  with  their  wearer*  tost 
And  flutter'd  iuto  rags  ;  then  rcliques,  beadi, 
Itidulgcucies,  dispenses,  pardons,  Imlli, 
The  rport  of  winds.  Miiton'i  ParudUe  Lott. 

While  the  disjointed  abbess  threads 
The  gingling  cJ\ain-shot  of  her  head*,  AlanelL 

Tell   your   beadt,  saya   the  priest,  and  bo  fairly 
truss'd  op. 
For  yoa  surely  to-nigbi  shall  in  paradise  sup. 

Prior.   Thief  and  GfrdtUer. 
He  takcth  candle,  beadct,  and  holy  watere. 
And  legends  eke  of  saintes,  and  bookos  of  prayere  ; 
tie  entcrcth  the  room,  and  looketh  round  about. 
And  haspen  the  door  to  haspcn  the  goblin  out. 

Gojf,  Imitatian  of  Chmtetr. 
Thy  voice  I  seem  in  every  hymn  to  hear. 
With  ev'ry  bead  I  drop  too  soft  a  tear.  Pope, 

Much  is  the  Virgin  teas'd,  to  shrive  them  free 
From  crimes  as  numerous  as  her  beadtmcn  be. 

BifTon. 

ncAD,  to  architecture,  a  round  moiiliimp, 
comnionly  made  upon  the  edge  of  a  piece  of 
stuff,  Id  the  Corinthian  and  Roman  ordcn,  cut 
or  carvetl  iu  short  cralx»sments,  like  beads,  in 
necklaces.  A  plain  bead  is  sometiinea  set  on  llie 
edge  of  each  fascia  of  an  architrave,  and  «nme- 
times  also  an  astragal  is  tlius  cut.  It  is  not 
uiKommon  to  place  a  bead  on  the  lining  l>oard 
of  a  door-case,  or  on  tlie  upper  edges  of  skirting 
boards. 

Btiu,  in  assaying;,  the  stnall  lump  or  mass 
of  pure  racial  scpaiulcd  frutn  the  sconsf,  and  seen 
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distinct  and  pure  in  the  middle  of  th«  n|itf 
while  in  the  fire.  Thus,  in  separating  silver  fan 
its  ore  by  means  of  lead,  the  silver  remains  tg  liw 
forru  of  a  head,  Mheii  the  lead,  that  had  btfat 
assistc<l  in  the  operation,  is  reduced  to  anna. 
In  this  process,  the  bead  of  silrer  must  be  taLco 
out  of  the  cupel  as  soon  as  it  is  observed  to  bt 
pure,  lest,  gowing  cold,  it  should  be  c<mgIii!K 
Tiated  to  the  cupel  or  litharge.  Thii  bead,«lia 
the  assay  is  properly  made,  is  always  porous  n 
the  under  side.    See  Aasarivc. 

Beads,  in  commerce,  those  gUas  gioM* 
vended  to  the  savages  on  the  coast  of  Afaa; 
thus  denominated,  because  they  are  stru<i|  to> 
getl>er  for  the  convenience  of  traffic. 

Beads,  in  devotional  exercises,  uc  much laed 
by  Roman  Catholics,  as  in  r«hear*ing  tad  MH^ 
bering  their  Ave-Marias  and  Pater-ooster* ;  aad 
a  similar  practice  prevails  among  the  derriaca 
and  other  religious  throu;;hout  the  East,  is  «eH 
Mnhommedan  as  Heathen.  The  ancient  Dnub 
appear  also  to  have  had  tlieir  beads,  many  of 
which  are  still  found ;  at  least,  if  the  conjectons 
of  an  ingenious  author  may  be  admitted,  nW 
takes  tliose  antique  gla&s  globules,  having  a  aok* 
painted  round  litem*  and  called  adder-bods,  oi 
snake-buttons,  to  have  been  the  beads  of  a« 
ancient  Druids. 

BtiAtis,  IliDoiNQ  of  THE,  a  diarge  g^na If 
the  Romish  priests  to  their  parisliioaen,  at  at- 
tain  times,  to  say  so  many  Pater-noMO  vp«i 
tlieir  beads  for  a  soul  departed. 

Heads,  used  in  necklaces,  are  imde  tirvaem 
materials,  such  as  jtecl,  garnet,  coral,  dkOM^ 
amber,  crystal,  pastes,  Ike.  The  cOtomaa  hhn 
glass  uf  which  beads  are  made  for  ntditaoM^  kn 
is  colored  with  manganese  only :  ooe  pal  ff 
manganese  is  sufficient  to  give  a  Uafck  aim  1» 
near  twenty  of  glass. 

BEA'DLE,     )     Sax.  bv^lU  A  meuate; 

ticADLc'sHiP.  }  Fr.  btikau.  Span    Kt^ri,  Vu, 
bcddle.    Junius  denves  it  from  btddmn, 
to  bid,  to  tell,  to  order ;  because  he 
and  executes  the  will  of  his  superiors, 
thin  is  the  office  of  a  beadle,  it  occurs  in  Wc«l^ 
Aiiiena?  Oxou.  vol.  ii.  fol.  388. 

A  dog's  obey'd  in  oAee. 
Thou  rascal  beadle,  hold  thy  bloody  haad 
Why  dost  thou  lash  that  whore  f 

And  I,  fnnooth,  in  love ! 
I  that  have  been  love's  whip : 
A  very  beadU  to  a  hnmoonms  stgb, 
A  critick  ;  nay,  a  night-watch  coaauUe. 

Thry  ought  to  be   taken   raiw  cil  ia   tlris 
cither  by  the  btadte  nr  the  magiatralr. 

Their  comitton  luvrs  a  lewd  aliaiul<i«*4 
The  bendUU  laah  still  ftapant  oa  thrir 

BuLDix  a  also  used  for  an  oiBoer  in 
ties,  whose  placi  is  to  walk  bvfotv  Um 
at  all    public  pnH;f*<ions,   kc.   with  a 
Spelraiui,   N'ossiits,  and  Sumner,  denv< 
from  the  Suxoii ;  in  which  sense  bishota,  <* 
ancient  Saxon  inautiK-ripts,  ar«  cmllM  bcn^ 
God,  Dei  bcdelh.      The  tnutslauir  of  iht^ 
New  Testament  rendrn  exactor  Uj  IwH^i ' 
the  w  urd  is  used  in  the  wme  MMc  la  iki  ^ 
StotLinl, 


I  chidfiy  applied  in  Scotland  to  those 
i&  who  keep  llie  kcjis  of  tl»e  ilniTches 
id  iKcaxiorially  attend  the  ministers 
ions,  in  t^ie  exercise  of  their  parochial 
i  office  is  somewhat  similar,  though 
respect,  to  that  of  Church  Warden 

ittns,  called  by  the  French  patcr- 
e  tltose  employed  in  the  making, 
]d  scllins;  of  beads,  for  devotional 
\t  Pahs,  bcfiare  the  revolution,  thens 
iiics  of  bead>makeT»;  one  who 
-lis*  or  crystal;  anutlierof  wood 
oad  the  third  of  amber,  coral,  jet, 

lOF,  a  term  used  by  distillers  to  ex- 
rtof  proof  of  the  standard  strength  of 
juors,  which  consists  in  their  Itaving, 
I  in  :i  phial,  or  poured  from  on  high 
a  crown  of  bubbles,  which  stand  on 
ome  time  afier.  This  is  esteemed  a 
he  npirit  consists  of  equal  parts  of 
rill  and  phle^n.  It  however  is  a 
le  as  to  the  degree  of  strength  in  the 
UM  any  thing  that  will  increase  the 
the  spirit,  will  give  it  this  oroof, 
under  the  due  strength. 
M>r.  A  method  of  ascertainins  the 
>ihtuous  liquors,  iiivt-nted  I»y  Mr. 
iilS£ow.  It  consists  of  a  number 
lules,  or  beads,  marked  si^  as 
livi  degrees  of  a  hydrometer, 
small  glass  cylinder  appended 
ground  with  emery,  they  are 
of  tightne»  required.  They 
a  box,  aiid  being  tiirown  into  axiy 
ior,  at  a  medium  temperature,  say 
of  Fahrenheit,  the  bead  which  re- 
ftded  in  any  part  of  it  denotes  tlie 
ity  or  the  proportion  of  spinl  it  con- 
I  No.  1.  remains  su$|x;noHJ  iii  any 
Vied  water,  of  the  required  tempera. 
*  I  the  standard  from  which  the  pro- 
'rit  is  computed.  No.  32.  reroaios 
any  part  of  pure  alkohol ;  and  all 
te  beads  indicate  various  propor- 
'  and  apirit  in  the  mixture.  NV  hen 
with  accuracy,  they  soerr 
method  of  ascertaining  the 
than  any  yet  invented.    See 

Fr.  higks,  pvrhaps  from  the  ItaL 
i  fiuolif  smaller  dogs.     A  small 
Irtudi  hares  are  hunted. 

hnd,  aord  one  that  adore*  »«. 


won  rarioiis  huntinft. 

«■>  array'd  ia  grcea ; 
I  lUtla  liMylw  •em, 
rteh  upward  eyea  the  inotia**  of  their 
Itrylen'M  FmUea. 

wfU^bred  kmgUt  we  r^pair, 
lam  cf  the  drchng  hare.  Pop*. 

dM>p-mouth'd  btogU*  caub 
',  and,  oa  ra^rr  iport 
UM|«atirDcc  try 

Annttftm/. 


IK- 

BEAK',  'v  Ang.-Sax./nyran,  Ger. /HT 
Beak'cd,  f  to  pick  or  peck.  The  U'ak, : 
Br.Aa'rR,  4  theEncyclopediaMetrofwlit- 
De.ak-ueau.  /  is  that  which  picketh  nr  n 
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BtAOtE,  in  loolotcy,  a  valuable  dog,  kepi  eti- 
lirely  for  hunting  hares,  tliey  are  of  small  imzc, 
inferior  to  the  hare  in  swiAnes.<i,  but  possess  a 
very  delicate  scent;  and  when  they  have  found 
her,  seldom  fail  of  ninning  a  hare  down. 

BtAOLES  are  of  rahous  kinds,  as  the  soutnern 
beagle,  something  less  and  shorter,  but  thicker, 
than  the  deep  mouthed  hound ;  the  fleet  northern 
or  cat  beagle,  smaller,  and  of  a  finer  shape  than 
the  southern,  and  a  harder  runner.  From  these 
two,  by  crossing,  is  bred  a  third  sort,  held  pre- 
ferable to  either.  To  these  may  be  added  a  still 
smaller  sort  of  beagles,  scarce  bigger  than  lap- 
dogs,  which  make  pretty  diversion  in  hunting 
tlie  coney,  or  even  the  small  hart'  in  dry  weather  ; 
but  are  oUierwise  unserviceable  by  reason  of  their 
size. 

BEAK',        '^     Ang.-Sax./n/ran,  Ger. /Mrfc^n, 
~  "    says 

lit^na, 
picketh  nr  peck- 
elh.  It  is  applied  generally  to  whatever  is 
pointed  or  sharp.  Thus  the  bill  of  a  bird  is 
callefl  its  beak  ;  llie  cup  called  a  beaker,  derives 
m  name  from  the  shape  of  its  spout.  But  tlie 
Dutch  IfktT  X'nisius  derives  from  th«  Lit.  bacnr, 
and  lliiis  hacar  or  buccar,  s:iys  the  just  nientioi)e4l 
authority,  is  perhaps  from  lUtcchiu.  It  nic;insa 
vessi^l  or  ctip  (or  wine.  Tliis  is  a  little  forced. 
The  term  btak  is  now  used  to  si-^'nify  the  fote^ 
piurt  ofu  sliip.  In  the  ancii^nt  galleys  it  was  a 
piece  of  brass  like  a  beak,  tited  M  ihetr  end,  with 
which  they  pierced  their  enemies.  It  is  also 
ap|»lied  to  a  shoe  peculiarly  cniislructcd,  and  to  a 
prominence  of  land. 

Faihcr,  I  iwran?  by  IW»'  golden  htmht. 
More  fair  aaU  r»diaal  it  my  l>onay  Kale, 
Then  ■ilver  Xasitiuj,  whra  he  doth  rmbrace 
The  ruddy  SimoU  kt  Ida'*  feet.  Whettlem. 

A  little  wr«Q  ia  keaht  with  Uurell  grerae  that  tew, 
Foreahrw'd  aiy  doleful  death,  as  «fter  ftll  men  knew. 
Mirror  for  Mttgmrmkt. 
Bis  royal  bird 

Pnui<^  the  immoTtkl  wing,  and  days  lua  htak, 

A*  when  hii  god  Is  |deu'd< 

1  botrded  the  king's  ship,  now  on  the  tea>. 
Now  tn  the  wust,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin.         U^ 
The  Aoatinf  vcsarl  swam 
Uplifted,  and  tcrurc  with  ioiiWd  prow, 
Rvde  UlLing  o'er  the  waves. 

JViltM.  Paradim  t-Mt. 
He  aaked  the  wavaa,  amd  aak'd  the  felon  winds, 
Wb»t  hard  mishap  hath  doooi'd  this  fvuite  swaio  f 
And  question 'd  every  gust  of  rufg^ed  wings 
That  blows  from  off  each  irattd  promoaU>ry  : 
Tbry  knew  not  of  his  story  ; 
And  sage  Hippoladea  their  answw  lwiH^» 
That  no«  a  blast  was  fawn  hia  dofaMt  ataj'd  : 
The  air  was  calm,  aad  on  the  l«f«l  ktau 
Sleek  Paaope  with  ail  ber  atalers  fday'd. 

H'UB  thought,  he  by  the  btnok  of  Cberhh  ftoiMl  ( 
And  taw  the  ravens  with  thrir  hamy  tasAss, 
Food  tn  Elijah  bringing  ev'n  and  num. 

Id.  Parmdim  JljywbwA 
With  boiling  pitch,  another  near  at  hand, 
Fnitn  friendly  8wedeu  brought,  the  arxBia  inalopa  ^ 
Which  well  laid  o'er,  the  salt  era  wave*  withsiaad. 
And  shake  th«B  faoB  the  miaf  Aaai  ia  drofw. 

Drjdtm. 
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The  ni«jq){c,  lighting  nn  die  dock, 
Siood  chau'ring  wilh  iaccwanl  din. 
And  wilh  ber  heaA  gave  m*ay  a  knock. 


Siiiiy>. 


And  into  pikes  and  miuqoetcfin 
Slanpl  bcaktrt,  cupft,  and  porringers. 

With  dulcet  bev'raga  tlii»  the  htabtr  croirn'd. 
Fair  in  l}ie  loidtt  with  gilded  cupi  aronad. 

Papt.     Odytte]/, 

The  hooked  beak  of  the  hawk<tribe.  aeparatet  the 
flciih  frani  the  bones  of  the  aaitnal  which  it  feeds  upon, 
almost  with  the  cleanneu  and  precicioD  of  a  dissect* 
or'a  kiiife.  PaUji'a  Natvral  Theologjf, 

It  is  as  if  the  dcsart  bird, 
Whose  beak  unlocks  her  bosom's  stream^ 
To  still  hrr  fanisb'd  nestlings'  •cream. 
Nor  mourns  a  life  to  them  transferr'J  ; 
Should  rend  her  rash  devoted  bmst, 
And  iad  them  (hnm  licr  empty  aesu 

Bjfron.     Giaom, 

BcAK,  ill  ancient  military  affairs,  was  used  for 
one  of  the  bnttalia,  or  forms  of  ranping  an  army 
fur  baute,  particularly  by  the  Macedotiians. 

Beak,  in  architecture,  a  little  fillet  left  on  the 
cdiie  of  a  larmier,  which  forms  a  canal,  aad  makes 
a  kind  of  penduit  chin,  aiuwenng  to  what 
\'itruvius  calls  the  mentujn. 

Beak,  in  farriery,  denotes  a  little  horse-shoe, 
turned  up,  and  fststened  in  upon  the  fore  part  of 
ihe  hoof.  It  is  used  to  keep  the  shoe*  fast,  and 
lo  prevent  them  from  being  struck  off  by  the 
Ivor'^e,  when  by  reason  of  any  itch,  or  being  much 
disturbed  by  the  Hies  in  hot  weather,  he  stamps 
his  feet  violently  on  the  ground. 

Beak,  in  orthinology  :  from  the  form  and  struc- 
ture of  the  beaks  of  birds,  Linnxus  divides  this 
whole  family,  or  general  class  of  animals,  into 
six  orders.     See  Ornithologt. 

Beak,  or  Beak-Heap,  of  a  ship,  that  part 
without  tlie  ship,  before  the  forecastle,  whkh  is 
rastened  to  the  stem,  and  is  supported  by  the 
main  knee.  It  is  usually  carved  and  painted, 
which  adds  beauty  to  utility.  The  beak,  called 
by  the  Greek Sfft/3oXov,  by  the  Latins  rostrum,  was 
an  important  |)art  in  the  ancient  ships  of  war, 
which  were  hence  denominated  naves  rostralse. 
The  beak  was  made  of  wood,  but  fortified  with 
brass  and  fastened  to  the  prow,  serving  to  annoy 
the  enemy's  vessels.  Its  invention  is  attributed 
to  Pissus,  as  Italian.  The  first  beaks  were  made 
long  and  high;  hut  afterwards  a  Corinthian, 
named  Aristo,  contrived  to  make  them  short  and 
slron)^,  and  placed  so  low  as  to  pierce  the  hostile 
vessels  under  water.  By  the  help  of  these,  great 
havoc  was  made  by  the  Syracusans  in  tlte  Athe- 
nian fleet. 

Beaked,  in  hemldrv,  a  term  used  to  express 
•he  beak  or  bill  of  a  bird.  When  the  beak  and 
legs  of  a  fowl  are  of  a  different  tincture  from  the 
body,  we  say  beaked  and  membered  of  such  a 
tincture. 

BEALE,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs 
through  part  of  the  counties  of  Sussex  and  Kent, 
and  falls  into  the  Medway. 

Hfale  (Mary),  particularly  distinguished  by 
her  skill  in  painting,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr, 
Craddock,    minister  of   >Valion-u]»on-Tlianies, 


and  learned  the  rudiments  of  ber  azt  froa  Sir 
Peter  Lely.  She  painted  in  oil,  water  colon,  tad 
crayons,  and  had  much  business ;   ber  portniti 
were  in  the  Italian  style,  which  she  acquired  by 
copying  pictures  from  Sir  Peter  Lely's  and  ta 
royal  collections.   Her  master,  says,  Bu.Walpo^ 
was  supposed  to  have  had  a  tender  attachmtetti 
her;  but  as  he  was  reserved  in  coinmunicatuifii 
her  all  the  resources  of  his  pencil,  it  probtlilj 
was  a  gallant  rather  than  a  mooessful  one.     IH. 
WoodfeU  wrote  several  pieces  to  her  honotir.unds 
the  name  of  Beliwa.      Mrs.  Beale  died  ia  P^ 
mall,  in  1697,  aged  65.   Uer  paintings  havrtoid' 
nature,  but  the  coloring  is  stiff  and  heavy. 

BEALSBURG,  a  town  of  the  United  St2»» 
of  America,  in  Kentucky,  seated  on  the  eait  \mA 
of  the  Rolling.fork.  It  is  fifteen  miles  W.SW 
of  Bairdstown,  fifty  south-west  of  Frankftn,  uj 
890  from  Philadelphia. 

BEALT,  or  Bualtb  or  Builtb,  an  antMst 
town  in  the  hundred  of  Builth,  and  oona^  d 
Brecon,  agreeably  situated  on  the  weslen  but 
of  the  river  Wye,  in  a  romantic  and  vtWrmtij 
picturestjue  vicinity.  It  is  173  miks  fioa 
London,  contains  a  population  of  ,946  lovli, 
holds  markets  on  Mondays,  and  tain  five  line 
in  every  year.  Two  of  the  streets  we  cn»- 
venient,  well  disposed,  and  adorned  by  tbc 
parish  chiurch,  four  meeting  houses  of  dustvtoi, 
the  free  school,  founded  in  1752,  by  Thooii 
Prichard,  Esq.,  several  comfortable  iaas,  ai 
many  substantial  private  dweUiogv  Tk 
Gwyimes  of  Llanelwedd  Hail,  are  knit  «f  t» 
manor  of  Builth.  Tlie  contiguity  of  this  pbct 
to  the  saline  spnogs  ef  Park -Mi  ells  has  «a»- 
sioned  an  increase  in  the  number  of  waahty  mi 
respectable  inhabitants  within  the^last  tvntj 
years.  This  was  the  BuUceum  of  tb*  RnmB, 
and  many  oumetis  reliques  of  that  botd  aatiaa 
are  daily  found  in  the  adjacent  districts.  Tk 
castle,  of  Norman  erection,  is  beautifbUy  sSa* 
ated  on  the  sntnmit  of  a  picturesque  nil.  li 
was  once  possesMd  by  the  Mocliaicn  bot  aa* 
belong  to  tiie  Gwymies.  LleweUjn,  Ikr  hn 
reigning  prince  of  Wales  was  siaio  near  cUacIwi, 
and  tiis  remains  interred  at  a  spot  called  *^dh  j 
bedd  Llewellyn,"  a  little  distance  from  ib«  ttmx, 
BEAM,  ft.  ^  A/^m^,  Goth,  hmm  k^ 
Beamlike,  adj.  S-Sax.  a  tree;  the  eNtaahi^ 
Bea'mt.  J  uncert^un  ;  the  aptihrainai 

are  various.    See  otu*  sdenlific  aitkiea  mtkt 
this  term. 

Poise  the  cause  \a  josticc*  M}nal  aralM, 

Whose  beam  stands  sue,  wboaa  righlfal  c«Mt  pr- 

vails.  A^^w^f. 

The  boildifiji  of  Uviiif  creatarcs  ia  Kka  (ka  M4a| 
of  a  timber  botti* ;  tke  walls  aad  ethaa  ftm  has* 
cDluaraa  and  to— is,  bat  the  iwqC  Is  tm»«  lwl.is 

stone.  Ai^ 

So  much  the;  conld  with  dwiv  ciufteai  ky  !■»  ai 
exerci««,  u  riding  on  th«  systd  d9w«  a  Maiy  ll(* 
stop  suddeolj,  and  with  aWn  rala  tara  ■■!!%>  i* 
mnaing  on  tb«  be«a»,  bow  oa  tbt  yoLc.  (6im  tl^ 
seat.  JTiteaa.     MkL    ■» 

He  heav'd ,  with  more  tbaa  V-^^t^  CsMfe  la  a^ 
A  weighty  stone,  Um  laboar  of  a  tcaa^ 
And  raia*  d  fram  ihcDca  lis  riath*  4  ll«  ati^^ 
beam.  »«*> 
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BEAM,  V.  H,^  Ang.-Sax.  brumutn,  to  shine, 
Beji'mlc^  Mo  emit  rays,  us  frutn  tlit:  sun  ; 
Bka'my.  j  any  thing  radiaint. 

ta  aught  va  earth  to  prctioui  or  dcare 

Aa  pniae  aad  bunoor  *  or  i*  ou(;ht  <o  bright 
Aul  tMBaalifole  u  ciorie*  ieamet  appeare, 

WboM  goodly  tight  Uwn   PbaUu  lampe  doth 
•hiae  more  clear  7  Sptn»ef, 

•hall  a  wofoi,  on  duft  that  crawU  and  feeds, 
I  tD  th'  ainpyrcal  cimrt,  where  thcM  (Utes  reign, 
there  taka  view  of  what  hcav'n't  «clf  cxcet^  ? 
■tart,  lhc«e  tig hu  th<i  »ua  distaia : 
I  divine,  and  tM>autiei  do  excel 
1  on  parth,  in  air,  or  ncav'n  do  dwell : 
Kf*  yet  Mw,  aach  nover  tongue  ■'*'>  (*''• 
FUeher't  Pwrple  U<md. 

Pile  leu  hiiU  on  the  Tari)Ptaii  rock. 
That  the  precipitation  might  down  ctretch 
»w  the  ftcBM  of  sight, 

Staktpean.  Canolam^t, 
i  tboogb  h«  be  hcneatli  the  wat'ry  floor ; 
»  aialM  the  day-atar  in  the  occ&u  bed, 
Jl4  yat  aaoa  r«pain  his  drooping  head, 
jmI  uicks  bi«  hmmi,  and  with  new  spangled  ore, 
laaici  in  th«  forehead  of  the  Tnorning  sliy  ; 
•  Lycidaa  sunk,  low,  but  mooated  high. 

UHum,  Ljfddai. 
No  tan  la  cheer  us  bat  a  bloody  gl«>bc, 
Tliat  rolls  above,  a  bald  and  beandru  (m. 

l>ryiicn  and  Lm. 
t  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  wide  CTlrcm^, 
lr*s  dim  curtain,  and  the  lynx's  h4x»m.  Popt, 
Tmtk  bidi  ice  look  on  mrn,  as  autumn's  leaves, 
\mA  all  ih«y  hired  fur,  as  tttt-  summer'*  dust, 

bjr  the  whirlwind  :  lighted  by  her  ^€«amt, 
a  my  horixon,  gain  new  powers, 
iavi»ibl«,  feel  things  remritc, 
with  fulurilieai  think  nought 
.  ■•  (orvign  as  the  Joys  ]to«arst, 

hia  mt  thoae  beyond  the  gravew 

Yam>g. 
Attampered  suns  ari^r, 
s'd  and  shedding  oft  thru'  lucid  clouds 
Jk,  yl— aii^  calm,  whOe  bnwd  and  brown  below, 
P" *""'■»  hanrcata  hang  tho  heavy  head. 

ThnrntomU  Seamm*. 
The  ghastly  form, 
1 1^  p«l«  qqir'ring  and  the  k^wmlrm  eye. 

Id.  Smmmer. 
la !  from  high  Uymettus  to  (he  plain, 
TIm  ym  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign. 
Vaavky  vapour,  herald  of  the  storm, 
■l4ci  her  (air  face,  nor  gild*  her  glowing  form  ^ 
With  cnraic«  glimmering  a*  the  mooa-htiuiu  play, 
TkMv  Um  whiu  columa  greeu  ber  grataful  ray, 
Ab4  hrifbt  uouud  wi Ji  quiveriag  ti'sii  bcs«t 
r  «aU«B  ^>arklca  o'er  the  minaret. 

Bjfnm,  Ctntir. 
O  Peace,  thy  injured  robes  ophind  ! 
O  rise,  and  leave  not  oa«  bchiod 
Of  all  thy  htamjf  train. 

CoOms't  Oit  la  Ptme$. 
0««  mllivatad  apot  there  w&s,  that  sptead 
\t»9try  boacao  to  ibo  noon-day  6raiit, 

many  a  roae-bud  rears  its  blushing  head, 
hart*  for  food  with  future  plrniy  team. 

B*»ttit't  UuatrA. 

riH,  III  aichitixture.     Some  of  die  bt3t  uu- 
>ri  hate  ooittuietfd    t!ie    fnicc   or   5lrcijj;th  of 
*t»l  hiought  llu-ir  resUtattcr  tn  a  prcctM: 
;k>o:  patlicuUily  M.  VAngnun  and  M. 


P;irent.  The  systeni  of  Uie  lattei  is  as  follows 
Whtrn,  in  a  iH'aiu  breaking  parallel  to  iu  hose 
which  is  iup(K>sed  to  he  a  parallelogram,  two 
planes  of  fibres,  which  were  before  contiguous, 
are  separated,  tiiere  ia  nothing  to  be  considered 
in  those  ttbn.'is,  but  their  nutnlier,  bignesis,  ten- 
sion before  ttitiy  broke,  and  the  lever  by  which 
they  act :  all  these  together  make  tlie  strength  or 
resistanoe  of  the  Veam  to  be  broke.  Snpi»oAe 
tlieti  another  beam  of  the  same  wood,  where  the 
base  is  likewise  a  paralleloararo,  and  of  any  big- 
iiess,  with  reg-.ird  to  the  oilier,  tlie  height  or 
thickness  of  each  of  these  when  laid  horizontal, 
being  divided  into  an  indefinite  number  of  equal 
parts,  and  their  breadth  into  the  same  number, 
*D  each  of  their  bases  will  be  found  an  equ»l 
number  of  little  quadrangular  cells,  proportion- 
ate to  the  base  whereof  they  are  parts.  These 
then  will  represent  little  bastes,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  the  tlncknesses  of  the  fibres  to  be 
separated  by  the  fracture  of  each  beam :  and, 
since  the  number  of  cells  is  equal  in  each,  the 
riitio  of  the  bases  of  both  beams  will  be  that  of 
the  resistance  of  their  fibres,  both  witli  regard  to 
number  and  thickness.  Now  the  two  beams  be- 
in^  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  wood,  the  fibres 
most  remote  from  the  points  of  support,  which  are 
those  which  break  first,  must  be  equally  stretched, 
when  they  break.  Thus  the  fibres,  e.  g.  of  tlte 
tenth  division,  are  equally  stretched  in  each  case, 
when  the  first  breaks;  and  in  whatever  proportion 
the  tension  be  supposed,  it  will  still  be  the  same 
in  both  cases ;  so  tnat  the  doctrine  is  entirely  free 
and  unembarrassed  with  any  physical  system. — 
Lastly,  the  levers  whereby  tJie  fibres  of  the  two 
beams  act,  are  represented  by  the  height  ur  depth 
of  their  bases ;  and  of  consequence  the  whole  re- 
sistance of  each  beam  is  tlie  product  of  its  base  by 
its  heiglit;  or,  it  i«  the  s<{uare  of  the  height  mul- 
tinliort  by  its  breadth :  which  holds  not  only  in  case 
of  parallelograinmatic,  but  also  of  eltiptic  hiise:;. 
Hence,  if  the  base  of  two  beams  be  equal,  though 
both  their  hei);hts  and  breadths  be  unequal,  their 
resistance  will  be  as  their  heights  alone;  and,  by 
consequence,  the  tame  beam  laid  on  the  smallest 
s^de  of  its  base  will  resist  more  than  when  laid  flat, 
in  proportion  as  tlie  first  situation  gives  it  a  greater 
height  than  the  second  :  and  tiius  an  elliptic  base 
will  resist  more  when  laid  on  its  greatest  axi;), 
than  when  on  its  smallest.  Since  in  beams  equally 
long  tlie  bases  determine  the  proportion  of  their 
weights  or  solidities,  and  since  their  bas<^  being 
equal,  their  heights  may  be  different,  two  beams 
of  the  same  weiBbt  may  have  resistances  ditier- 
ing  to  infinity  :  thus,  if  in  one  tiie  height  of  tlie 
base  be  supposed  infinitely  great,  and  th(-  breadth 
infinitely  small,  while  in  the  other  the  dimensions 
of  the  base  are  infimte ;  tlic  resistance  of  the  firu 
will  be  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  tlie  second, 
though  their  solidity  and  weight  be  the  suna.  If, 
therefore,  all  that  was  required  ia  architecture 
were  to  bare  beams  capable  of  supporting  rast 
loids,  and  at  the  some  time  to  be  of  the  least 
weights  possible,  it  is  plain  they  must  be  cut  thin 
as  laths  and  laid  edgeways.  If  the  ba.«suf  two 
beams  be  supposed  unequal,  but  the  sum  of  tlic 
sides  of  the  two  hoses  e<jual,  e.  k.  if  they  be  eiUi^r 
12  and  13,  or  11  and  1.1,  or  10  and  t4«  Ac.  an 
that  tlicy  always  make  '/4;  auti  IttrUu-r,    if  ihiy 
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ht  supposed  to  be  laid  edgeways ;  pursuing  the  se- 
ries, it  will  apptxxr,  that  in  the  beam  of  1 2  and  J  2, 
the  resistance  will  be  1728,  and  the  solidity  or 
weight  144:  and  that  in  the  last,  or  1  and  23, 
the  resistance  will  be  529,  and  the  weiffht  23 : 
die  first,  therefore,  which  is  square,  will  have  less 
than  half  the  strength  of  the  last,  with  regard  to 
its  weight.  Hence  M.  Parent  remarks,  that  the 
common  practice  of  cutting  the  beams  out  of  trees 
as  square  as  possible  is  reprehertsible  :  he  hence 
takes  occasion  to  determine  geometrically,  wliat 
dimensions  the  base  of  a  beam  to  be  cut  out  of 
any  tree  proposed  shall  have,  in  order  to  its  be- 
ing of  the  RTcatest  possible  strenj^th ;  or,  which  is 
the  samp  thing,  a  circular  base  being  given,  he 
determines  the  rectangle  of  the  greatest  resistance 
that  can  be  inscribed  ;  and  finds  that  the  sides 
must  be  nearly  as  7  to  5,  which  n^ees  with  ob- 
servation. Hitherto  the  length  of  the  beams  has 
been  supposed  equal;  if  it  be  unequal,  the  bases 
will  resist  so  much  the  les!>,  as  the  beams  are  longer. 
To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  a  beam  sustained  at 
each  end,  breaking  by  a  weight  suspended  from  its 
middle  does  not  only  break  at  tne  middle,  but 
also  at  each  extreme ;  or,  if  it  does  not  actually 
break  there,  at  least  immediately  before  the  mo- 
ment of  the  fracture,  which  is  that  of  the  equili- 
brium between  the  resistance  and  the  weight,  its 
fibres  are  as  much  stretched  at  the  extremes  as  in 
the  middle.  So  that  of  the  weight  sustained  by 
the  middle  there  is  but  one-tliird  part  which  acts 
at  the  middle  to  make  the  fracture ;  the  other  two 
only  acting  to  induce  a  fracture  in  the  two  ex- 
tremes. A  beam  may  either  be  supposed  only 
loadea  with  its  own  weight,  or  with  other  foreign 
weights  applied  at  any  distance,  or  else  only  with 
those  foreign  weights.  Since,  according  to  M. 
Parent,  the  weight  of  a  beam  is  not  ordinarily 
above  one-seventietli  part  of  the  load  given  it  to 
sustain,  it  is  erident  that  in  considering  several 
weights,  they  must  all  be  reduced  by  the  com- 
mon rules  to  one  common  centre  of  gravity. 
M.  Parent  has  calculated  tables  of  tlic  weights 
that  will  be  sustained  by  the  middle  in  beams  of 
Taiious  bases  and  lengths,  fitted  at  each  end  into 
walls,  on  a  supposition  that  a  piece  of  oak  of  an 
inch  square  and  a  foot  long,  retained  horixon- 
lally  by  the  two  extremes,  will  sustain  3151b.  in 
iU  middle  before  it  breaks,  which  it  is  found  by 
experience  it  will. 

Ukau,  in  heraldry,  is  used  to  express  the  main 
horn  of  a  hart  or  buck . 

Beak,  in  bunting,  the  main  stem  of  a  deer's 
head,  or  that  part  which  bears  the  antlers,  royals, 
and  tops ;  the  little  streaks  whereof  are  called 
circles. 

Beam,  or  Rolleh,  in  wearing,  is  a  long  and 
thick  wooden  cylinder  placed  lengthways  on  the 
back  part  of  the  loom  of  those  who  use  the  shut- 
tle. The  threads  of  the  warp  of  linen  or  woollen 
cloth,  serges,  or  other  woollen  stuffs,  are  rolled 
upon  tlie  beam,  and  unrolled  as  the  work  goes 
ou.  That  cylinder  on  which  tlie  stuff  is  roued, 
as  it  is  weaved,  is  also  called  the  beam  or  roller, 
and  is  placed  on  the  fore  part  of  the  loom. 

Beam  of  a  Balance,  is  that  piece  of  iron  or 
wood,  somewliat  bi\<g«r  towards  the  middle  than 
at  the  ends,  where  there  are  holes,  through 
which  run  the  ropes  or  strings  which  hold  the 


scales;  the  beam  is  divided  in'--'  '-^  --^saJ  parti 
by  a  needle  pl.ic«l  over  it  ji  i.'ty,  tatl 

the  centre  of  motion  must  be  (<  :  !•  -»'^  ■< 

the  centre  of  gravity,  that  the  I  < 
exactly  in  an  horizontal  |K>sitKin. 

BtAM  OF  AN  Ascuon.  The  si 
shank  of  an  anchor,  to  which  ti 
fastened. 

Beam  of  a  Plocge,  a  name  gifrao  bj  f 
farmers  to  the  great  timber  of  the  plough,  ii' 
which  all  the  otlier  parts  of  the  plougb-tui  _ 
fixed.     This   is  usually    made  oV  ash,  awl 
straight,  and   eight   feet  long  in  the  coaui.i 
plough:  but  in  llie  four-coulten;d   •'     — 
ten  feet  lonji,  and  its  upper  part  is 
bead  of  this  beam    lies  on  the 
plough,  and  is  raised  higher,  or  ^ 
that  pillow  is  elevated  or  deprv^v 
slipped  along  the  crow -staves.     Near  the  mtdiit 
it   has    an  iron  colUr,  which   receires  thr  trir 
chain  from  the  box,  and  the  bridle  ch  i 
the  stake  or  gallows  of  the  plough  is  fu    . 
a  little  below  the  collar.    Some  inehe*  bebw  iju 
there  is  a  hole,  which  lets  thtoui^h  the  cooMur; 
and  below  that  there  are  two  other  maU  imm^ 
through  which  the  heads  of  the  reicbci  jaa 
These  are  the  irons  which  sunport  the  iheeC  api 
with  it  the  share.     Farther  Dackward  still  is  t 
larger  perforation,  through  which  the  body  ati^ 
sheet  passes;  and  behind  that,  rtrjf  oear  te  ex- 
tremity, is  another  hole  through  wmch  die  pictt 
called  the  hinder-slieet  passes-  Se«  HcsaAxafti. 

Beams  of  a  Ship  are  the  large  maia  aw 
timbers,  stretching  from  side  to  side,  wfaidi  itM 
the  sides  of  a  ship  from  feJbng  tofethn,  tai 
which  also  support  the  decks  and  orlops  oiif  (!• 
ship.  Tlie  main  beam  is  that  next  the 


anu  from  it  they  are  reckoned  by  finl»  hop*^ 
and  third  beam.  The  gn:;at  beam  is  ate*  vJm 
the  midship  beam.  There  are  nsoaOy  nnat;- 
four  beams  on  the  lower  deck  of  a  ship  c«srwtatf> 
four  guns,  and  to  tlie  other  decks  adoitiaBal  *• 
in  proportion  as  the  ship  len^thcoi  ibvit^ 
Hence  the  followmg  phrases  ia  tea  laamagt :' 

Beam,  Before  the,  signifies  an  arn  of  lk 
boriioa  comprehended  between  the  lino  of  lt« 
beam,  and  tliat  point  of  the  compass  wh»d>  she 
stems. 

Beam,  ov  thc,  in  sea  language,  doootn  waj 
distance  from  the  shin  on  a  line  with  the  htaa^ 
or  at  right  angles  with  i!     '  \ny  dbjoct  dM 

lies  east  or  west  when  i)  rs  nvtfitmmi, 

it  said  to  be  on  the  stariK-jiu  or  larboard  ha& 

Beam,  on  the  Weatbek,  ■■jm^—  oa  Ik* 
weather  side  of  the  ship. 

Beam-ahtler,  the  dfum:]!  of  a  <k«r's  kaa 
aext  the  h«ad. 

Beam-bird.    See  Motaciliu. 

Beam,  Camber.     See  CAUaK»  DkaM. 

Beam  FEATiirns,  in  faiauajf  tb*  laafl^ 
feathers  of  a  hawk's  wing. 

Beam-filling,  in  airhtte<ctttre,  the  lllia| ^ 
tlie  vacaut  space  between  the  iUAin^  pim  m 
roof  with  stones  or  bricks,  laid  between  the  nfr 
ers  on  the  aistog  plate,  and  pVaiiaurt  «•  *^ 
loam;  this  is  frequent  where  the  ^gunOi  at  ■• 
pargeted  or  plastered. 

BEAMINSTER,  a  nukct  tDwn  ef  Di0» 
shire,  in  I^nglond,  seated  «o  the  livcr 


BEAN. 
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tUtm  Bridport,  imd  141  wi>st  of  Loiidon. 

A.  eoostderalile  manufactory  uf  sail  cloth,  and 

alto  of  iron  and  copper  goods,  is  carried  on  tu-re. 

It  was  Dearlv  destroyed  by  tin;  in  1645  and  16(^0, 

I'  — d  sofiered  wterely  froro  the  same  cause  in 

■krsi .     I'opulatioD  2290. 

^f   DEAM,  I     Saxon  bean,  blen,  a  well 

^     Bs^N'tLtt,        J^  known  vegetable.  Etj'inology 

Il£Ay>nAPCD.  J  unknown.    Junius  derives  it 

from  the  Gre«k  irvsKov  vel  irwovo^;  but  assigns 

ill  our  opinion  a  very  unsatisfactory  reason— so 

called  because  they  produce  blood.     And  what 

~  does  QOt } 


Bu  God  wot  thu  May  thought  in  hire  hMt«, 
WWb  the  him  tkw  up  tiuia^  in  hit  shirt, 
fai  hia  night  cap,  and  with  his  neckc  )cae  : 
8kt  pniacth  not  hia  playing  worth  a  Aene. 

Chametr, 
A»A  woitte  than  thai  hare  meat  thrre  did  remain 
To  cMnfoct  her  when  the  her  bnuM  had  dight, 
f  ■irttMne  a  barlry^om.  sometime  a  htran. 
W^m  which  the  lahourcd  bard  both  day  and  ni^ht. 

I  jrat  to  ObcroQ  and  moke  bim  imile. 
When  1  a  fat  and  ftedM-fcd  horse  b«^ile, 
Meaghins  in  likencaae  of  a  atlly  foale. 

SkaJupaire. 
Long  let  u*  walk, 
WWn  ilie  brcew  blawi  from  yon  extended  field 
Of  blMMu'd  beoM  Thomuom,  Spring. 

On  turnips  feast  whcne'et  ;oa  please, 
An4  riot  in  my  bfami  and  peaae.       Coy's  FabUi. 
the  p«a  put  forth  tendrils,  the  htam  not ; 
the  stalk  of  the  pea  cannot  support  itself, 
t  if  the  beoM  can  '.  PaUjf. 

I*.    The  old  method  of  choosing  king  and 
oa  Twelfth-day,  was  by  having  a  bean 
p«a  mixed   up   in  the  composition  of  a 
They  who  found  these  in  tlieir  portion  of 
,wcre  constituted  king  aiul  queen  for  the 
^vvniag- 

^B  Vow,  now  the  mirth  comes, 

^^^^^^Wlth  the  cake  full  of  plums, 
^^^Bpr bff*  fcMAr's  the  king  of  the  tpott  here  , 
^^^^V    B««i«t«s  we  must  know. 
^^^^     The  pea  abo, 

^H        Mm*  iv««ll  asquMoe  in  the  court  hen. 
^"  Herriek't  Hnper. 

Cui  the  rakp!   who  hath  the  heamt  shall  be  kingo ; 
^k4  wbere  th«  pease  is  she  shall  be  qucenc. 

Ni^fi'i  Proyftmti. 
Y««  Majf  imagin*  ii  to  be  twelfth  day    at  ni|{ht, 
tk«  Ansa  fonnd  in  the  comer  of  your  cake,  but  it 
I  ax  wofth  a  vttch,  I  aaaura  you. 

MiM.  New  Womd.  Anc.  Dr.  272. 

llftAitt.    '  Three  blue  bennt  in  a  blue  btaildirr.' 
'httt  is  theoriginoftliis  whimsical  combiuatton 
words,  it  may  not  now  l»e  easy  to  discover, 
at  lctt«t  It  is  of  lon((  standing. 
9.  Hark,  doealt  nttlo  ? 

S,  Vc«,  like  three  bloe  i*om  in  a  blue  bladder, 
bUddcr,  rattlr. 

OU  F^HwMtmt.  Ane.  Dr.  HI.  p.  123. 
Ptht  bM  it  lo  bis  Aiou : — 

They  say 
IWl  futtlBg  all  hi*  words  together 
fto  ikiM  blue  AeMt  in  cne  blue  bladder. 

Cmt.  /.  V.  2^. 
Bf  AX,  in  iMtany-    See  V'icia. 
UcA»s,  iu  antiquity,  were  anidirO  lo  various 
The  aiiLicnis  made  use  of  ocans  tu  (r>ith«r- 


ing  the  votes  of  tlie  people,  and  for  the  election 
of  magistrates.  A  white  Inf-tn  sijniiifi^  absolu- 
tion, und  a  black  one  condemnation.  Dean^  had 
a  mysu'rious  US':  in  thelemuntlia  and  parentalii.^ 
when»  tlie  majiter  of  the  family,  after  washinp, 
was  to  throw  a  sort  of  black  beans  over  his  head, 
still  repeating  the  words,  *  I  redeem  myself  and 
family  by  these  beans.'  Ovid  ^ves  a  lively 
description  of  the  whole  ceremony  in  verse.  Ab- 
stinence from  beans  was  enjoined  by  Pythaiforas, 
one  of  whose  symlvols  is,  rt>a/iov  airixtoOai,  al>- 
sltne  a  fnbis.  The  Egyptian  priests  held  it  a 
crime  to  look  at  beans,  judging  the  very  sii^ht 
unclenn  1  The  flameu  dtalis  was  not  permiiir-d 
even  lo  mention  the  name.  The  precept  of  Py- 
thagoras has  been  variously  interpreted :  some 
understand  it  of  forliearing  to  meddle  in  trials 
and  verdias,  which  were  ilien  by  throwing  beans 
into  an  urn;  others  build  on  the  equivoque  of 
the  word  rva^oc,  and  explain  it  by  abstinence 
from  sexual  pleasures.  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
grounds  the  abstinence  from  beans  on  this,  that 
they  render  women  barren:  which  is  repeated 
by  Theophrastus,  who  extends  the  effect  even  to 
plants.  Cicero  sugt^ests  that  beans  are  great  ene- 
tnies  to  tranquillity  of  mind.  For  a  reason  of 
this  kind  it  is,  that  Amphia.*us  is  said  lo  have 
abstained  from  beans,  even  liefore  Pythagonis, 
that  he  might  enjoy  a  clearer  divination  by 
dreams. 

Beans,  in  dietetics,  are  said  to  be  nutritive, 
but  flatulent.  The  horse-bean  has  been  often 
urged  as  a  succedaneum  for  coffte,  which  in 
principles  it  much  resembles ;  only  that  it  con- 
tains but  half  the  quanl[ity  of  oil.  Mr.  Uoyle 
describes  several  experiments  of  beans  treated 
pneumatically  to  show  the  great  plenty  of  air  tl>ey 
affon],  on  which  their  flatulency  is  suppo&e<l  to 
depend.  The  expansion  of  beans  in  growing, 
the  same  autlior  found  so  considerable,  that  it 
would  raise  a  plug  clogged  with  above  an  hun- 
dred pounds  weight. 

Beans,  in  fajriery.  See  FABRirRV,  Lsdex. 
Beans,  in  fishing,  with  proper  management, 
make  the  tinest  of  all  baits.  The  method  of  pre- 
paring them  for  that  purpose  is  tliis:  take  a  new 
earthen  pot  glazed  on  the  inside,  boil  some  Wans 
in  it,  suppose  a  quartet  of  a  peck :  they  must  be 
boiled  in  river  water,  and  should  lie  prevjously 
steeped  m  some  warm  water  for  six  or  seven 
hours.  \V  hen  they  are  about  half  boiled,  put  in 
three  or  four  ounces  of  honey,  and  two  or  three 
grains  of  musk  ;  let  them  boil  a  little  on,  litcn 
take  them  off  the  fire,  ITiey  arc  to  be  used  iii 
this  manner:  seek  out  a  clean  place  where  there 
are  no  weeds,  tliat  the  finii  niay  see  and  takt-  the 
beans  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  llirow  some 
in  at  five  or  six  in  the  inoming.  and  in  the  even- 
ing for  some  days.  This  will  draw  ttiero  to- 
gether, and  they  may  be  taken  in  a  casting  net  in 
great  numbers. 
Bean,  Boo,  ot  Bcax,  Bick.     See  Mestak- 

TIIES. 

Bean,  Caper.     Fabago.    A  plant. 

OOPHTLLtj'M. 

BtAN-iO'i,  a  amali  fishmg*-ve«9el  or 
common  on  the  sea  coasta  and  in  i- 
Portugal.    It  is  estrwBcljr  aharp  forw 
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ib  stem  bent  inward 


into  a  great  curve ; 
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the  stem  is  also  plated  on  the  fore  sidei^'itluron, 
into  which  a  number  of  bolts  are  driven,  to  for- 
tify it,  and  resist  the  stroke  of  another  vessel, 
ivhich  may  fall  atliwart-hause.  It  is  commonly 
navigated  with  a  large  lateen  viil,  which  extends 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  deck,  and  is  accord- 
ingly well  fitted  to  ply  to  windward. 

Bean-flour,  cniled  by  the  Romans  lomeo- 
turn,  was  of  some  repute  among  the  ancient 
ladies  as  a  cosmetic,  wherewith  to  smooth  tl)e 
skin,  and  lake  away  wrinkles. 

Bean-fly,  in  natural  history,  the  name  given 
by  authors  to  a  very  lieautiful  fly,  of  a  pale  pur- 
ple color,  frequently  found  on  bean-fluwen.  It 
is  produceil  from  the  worm  or  maggot  called  by 
authors  Mida. 

Bean  Goose,  in  ornithology.    See  Anas. 

Bean,  Kidney,  in  botany.     See  Pbaseoli/s. 

Bean  Kidney,  Tree.     See  Glycine. 

Bean,  Molucca,  or  Anacardium,  the  fruit  of 
a  tree  growing  in  Malabar  and  other  parts  of  the 
East  Indies,  supposed  by  some  to  be  tlie  Avicen- 
nia  lomenlosa;  by  othent,  the  bontia  germinans. 
Ti\e  fruit  is  of  a  shining  black  color,  of  the  shape 
r>f  a  heart  flattened,  about  an  inch  long,  termi- 
nating at  one  end  in  an  obtuse  point,  and  ad- 
hering by  the  other  to  a  wrinkled  stalk.  It 
contains  within  two  shells  a  kernel  of  a  sweetish 
taste;  betwixt  the  shells  is  lodged  a  thick  and 
acrid  juice  or  oil.  Tlie  medicinal  virluca  of  ana- 
cardia  have  been  greatly  disputed.  Many  have 
attributed  to  ihem  the  faculty  of  strengthening 
the  nerves,  fortifying  the  memory,  and  quicken- 
ing the  intellect.  Uence  a  confection  made 
from  them  was  once  dignified  with  the  tide  of 
confectio  sapientium ;  but  which  others  have 
thought  better  deserving  the  name  of  confectio 
stultorum,  as  instances  arc  said  to  have  occurred 
of  JLs  having  rendered  people  maniacal.  But  the 
kernel  of  anacardium  is  not  diifcrent  in  quality 
from  that  of  almonds.  Tlie  ill  effects  attributed 
10  this  fruit  belong  only  to  the  oil  contained  be- 
twixt the  kernels,  whose  acrimony  is  so  great, 
that  it  is  said  to  be  employed  by  the  Indians  as 
a  caustic.  This  oil  is  of  service  externally  for 
tetters, freckles, and  other  cutaneous  deformities; 
whtcJi  it  removes  only  by  exulcerating  or  excori- 
ating the  part,  so  that  a  new  skin  comes  under- 
nead).     See  Anacardium, 

Bean  Tree.     See  Corallodendron. 

Bean  Thee,  Binding.     See  Mimosa. 

BEAR,  V,    -^      V.  a.  pret.     /  borr,   or  bnrt ; 

Beab'er,  n.  f  part-  pass,  bore  or  bom  ;  Sax. 

Bear'ing,    (^ beopan,  bopan,  beoran ;  Gothic 

Bear'n.  Jhuiran;  Lat.  pario ;  and  lleb. 
bora,  to  create.  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  that  this 
word  is  used  with  such  latitude  that  it  is  not 
easily  explained.  The  general  divisions  of  its 
meaning  are  to  yield,  to  brine  forth ;  to  carry, 
to  convey,  and  to  transport ;  to  endure,  to  suH'er, 
to  support,  and  to  undergo.  Yet  is  it  in  all 
these  various  significations  to  be  distinguished 
from  tlie  words  employed  to  explain  it.  Bear 
conveys  the  idea  of  creating  within  lUelf ;  t/irtd 
that  of  giving  from  itself.  Animals  bear  "their 
youTjg;  inanimate  objects  t/ieid  their  produce, 
an  apple  tree  bears  apples  ;  tKe  earth  yields  fruits. 
}iear  marks  properly  the  natural  power  of  bring- 
ing; forth  something  of  its  own  kind ;  yield  is  .said 


of  the  results  or  quantum  brougiht  fonli.  SkHk 
bear  leaves,  flowers,  or  l^emes,  according  to  (kar 
natural  properties ;  (lowers  jfieUi  seeds  ploi^ 
fully,  or  otherwise,  as  they  are  influeooei 
circumstances.  The  second  class  of 
attaching  to  this  word,  tite  sense  of 
as  well  as  generating,  is  expressed  by  the 
carry,  convey,  and  transport ;  bat  the*e  are  ik(^ 
nonymous  to  bear.  To  bear  is  siroplv  to  iX 
the  weight  of  any  rabataoce  upon  ooes  self;  » 
rarr^^  is  to  remove  that  wetgtit  fttm  tlte  tpol 
where  it  was ;  we  always  ^iir  io  emTvimf,baX'm 
do  not  always  carry  when  wc  bear.  Botit  my  tc 
applied  to  things  as  Hell  as  pereods;  whatrrfr 
receives  the  weight  of  any  thing  bean  it ;  «liii> 
ever  is  caused  to  move  with  any  thing  earn* 
it.  Convey  aad  tranxport  are  employed  (brnd 
actions  as  are  performed  not  by  iminedisit  pl^ 
aonal  iuterrenuon  or  caertioa  :  a  porter  rwywt 
goods  on  his  knot ;  goods  are  eomxfid  m  i 
waggon  or  a  cart;  they  an  transported  in  t  ?•■ 
■el.  It  is  customary  at  funerals  ibr  some  wlar 
the  pall,  and  others  to  carry  wands  or  Nm; 
the  body  itself  is  conveytd  in  a  hearae,  nloih 
has  to  cross  the  ocean,  in  whidi  cms  it 
ported  in  a  vessel.  In  the  sense  of 
endurance,  which  is  the  third  clana  of 
which  this  word  is  to  be  understood,  it  is  likcin 
to  be  distinguished  from  its  exegetical  ii|iuwili 
tives.  To  tuffcr  is  n  passive  and  inrolmMn  m; 
it  denotes  simply  the  being  a  receiver  of  tru;  tn 
therefore  the  condition  of  our  being ;  to  <«r  ■ 
positive  and  voluntary,  it  denotes  the  naaait  * 
which  we  receive  the  evil.  To  beer  is  s 
act  of  the  resolution,  and  relates  only  to 
ills ;  we  bear  disappointments  and  cr 
endure  i»  a  continued  and  powerful  ad  of  It* 
mind.  The  first  object  of  edocatiOB  akoaid  \m 
to  accustom  children  to  bear  oontiadMaH  mi 
crosses,  that  they  may  afterwards  be 
endure  every  trial  and  misery.  To  li 
dure  signify  to  receive  becominglj 
of  what  benlls  ourselves :  to  support  n^gitSm  IT 
bear  either  our  own  or  another  s  erib ;  far « 
may  either  support  ounelres,  or  be  wiypilrf 
by  others ;  but  in  this  btter  caae  we  htm  bmk 
the  capacity  which  is  within  ourselw;  b«l  ■» 
support  ourselves  by  foreign  aid,  that  ia«  by  ttr 
consolations  of  religion,  the  participatM  an^ 
condolence  of  friends,  and  the  like. — CiaH'.  a* 
almost  infinite  variety  of  shades  of  meaniin.  ^ 
proaching  to  and  recedine  from  dkav  gHlrf 
divisions,  must  be  observed  by  every  oae  it  A 
familiar  with  our  best  English  wrttera 


Pur  in   traiMyl  of  hyt ' 
dcd. 


h* 


For  shall  neoar  brere  hen  httim  m  m  rfm*. 

Ix> !  m  virgyn  schal  IwM  m  VOwW  «mI  ui»r  •  W 
ffrt  a  »ono,  uid  ih47  Khnlm  diy*  hh  mtmr  h^ 
auel.  ITitJI/,  Mta.A^i^ 

"  I  ytol  ant  fro  the  doar  mmai 
Tyll   I  have  my  suff.**       TVa«  brtbav  ifas  I 

the  lodir  end 
Quod  bi  ihal  was  trtthin  ^  anil  Icj'd  k  oa  UskA 
Itifht  in  ilic  Mmii  plaM  aa  cbafrinca  iMrfl  Asaf^ 
Ckamar.  Cmtf*mt  1M» 


BEAR. 
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mAont^cl  la  hU  wat  %o  high, 
footed  courwv*  iiiin  did  lmrr« 
that  Fie  hi*  trady  tpewe 
me*,  he  (mm  was  fone  and  past, 
kiu  did  follow  ererj-when.  SpemMr. 
proud  tb«t  ever  he  begot 
lUbone; 
rejok*  that  ever  was  her  lot 

an  one.  li.  ShepHtafd"!  CaUndar. 
a  so  she  doth  display 

rubies  richly  dight , 
so  wise  do  make  their  way* 
gentle  sprighr. 

td.     StmmalM. 

iadigiuuioii,  mighty  heaven^ 
not  to  hmtt  above  our  power '. 

auAipeare. 

I  bad  rather  hear  with  yoa,  than  htar 

d  bear  do  cross,  if  I   did  Smt  you ; 
1ui?e  no  moaey  in  your  purse .         td. 

qaeen,  that  bore  the« 

cr  knees  than  on  brr  feet, 
lay  she  tiv'd.  Id, 

ime  planu  that  &Mr  no  (lower,  and  yet 
tR  be  some  that  bear  llowers  and  no 

some  that  btor  neither  flowers  nor 


•Ilia  hands  did  halp  his  feet  to  btmr, 
^gy  ill  ao  huge  a  burthen  steer. 
'  FkicMtr'i  PurpU  lOmd. 

1^  in  ruin :  sage  he  stood 

shoulders  fit  to  htvr 
|f  mightiest  monarchies.  MiiUoM. 

II  cut  the  waves  for  forcifn  ware 
Dil  shall  ev'iy  product  hear.       Drfdtm, 
Bo  tlM  gjMMt  of  Priaaa  tear; 
r  AcUUaa  sent  thee  then. 

Id,    Xnmd, 
I  Itim.  a  Trojan  gmest  before, 

idship,  sought  the  Spartan  shore, 
Iclen  fruui  her  hu&band  bort.      Corlh. 
Ye  good  distrest! 
kera  unbending  stand 
re,  yet  bemr  up  a  while, 
buubdcd  view,  which  only  saw 
laem'd  evil,  u  no  aaore  ; 

time  will  quickly  pass, 

inJad  epring  encircle  all.  7A(*ai«ia. 

Idfafglcd  damsel  here  and  there 

ififBte  her  fishy  traffic  bear.  Oajf. 

proper  means  of  inneaaing  the  love  we 

a  country,  is   to  rcaide  some  time  in 

Skenttortt. 

ight  into  some  such  srvirre  and 

the  attention  of  the  public  on 

e  first  qitvstiun  which  we  put  ct>n> 

not  what  does  he  saiTer  f  Uit  hirw  does 

f  we  judge  him  to  he  composed  aad  Arm, 

l>rov>iUnee,  aud  supported  by  consciom 

diarmcler  rises,  and  his  miseries  lesaea 

BJafT. 

a  prtsr  of  unregarded  (hanna.       Hymn. 

up;  to  nXiinA  ftsm  without  falling; 
not  lo  fvinlor  foil, 

8a  long  as  nalnrc 
fi  with  his  raextise,  so  kmg 
W  14  «sa  it. 

I  distrraa  may  speak  of  ihemaelves  with 
l»r<«*  a  ^rcAtncM  of  soul,  that  Ihry  (ear 
f  fortune.  flroBi;. 


The  roRsrionsncst  of  integrity,  thr  sense  of  a  Ufa 
spent  iu  doing  good,  will  ennbic  a  man  to  kaar  Mp 
under  any  change  of  circumatsAces.  Allerlmrjt, 

When  oar  coaunanders  and  soldiers  were  raw  and 
uneTperienced  we  lost  battles  aad  towns  :  yet  wc  kora 
Hp  then,  as  the  French  do  now  -,  nor  was  there  any 
thing  decisive  in  their  successes.  Swi/t» 

To  bear  u'iik.  To  endure  an  unpleositig  thing. 
They  are  content  to  btmr  tailM  my  abaeacc  and  folly. 

Sidmtg. 

Though  I  must  be  content  to  5tfiir  mik  those  that 
aay  yon  are  reverend  grave  men  ;  yet  they  lie  deadly, 
that  tell  you,  you  hare  good  faces.  Shalupeart. 

Look  you  lay  home  to  him. 
Tell  him  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  htar  leilA. 

Id. 
fiaar  with  me,  then,  if  lavfol  what  I  ask. 

UilKm. 
To  bear  tn  Maud.  To  amoae  with  false  pre- 
tences ;  to  deceive. 

Your  daughter,  whom  she  tore  m  hand  lo  love 
With  such  integrity,  she  did  confess, 
Was  as  a  scorpion  lo  her  sighu  SkiA^mr*. 

His  sickness,  age,  and  impotence. 
Was  falsely  bore  m  haivi.  td. 

He  repaired  to  Bruf^es,  desiring  of  the  states  of 
Brages  to  enter  peaeeably  into  their  town,  with  a  re- 
tinue fit  fi«r  his  estate  ;  and  bearing  them  m  hand,  that 
he  was  to  communicate  with  them  of  matters  of  great 
importance,  for  their  good.  Baetm. 

All  which  I  aufiisr,  playing  with  their  hopea. 
And  am  content  to  win  them  into  profit. 
And  look  upon  their  kindness,  and  take  more. 
And  look  on  tliat,  still  btariag  ihem  ia  hand, 

B«n  Jtmmm. 
It  is  no  wonder,  that  some  would  btar  the  world  m 
JhasJ,  that  the  apostle's  design  and  meaning  ia  for 
presbytery,  tbongh  h)S  words  are  for  episeopacy. 

Smitk. 
To  hear  off.  To  cany  away. 
I  will  respect  thee  as  a  father,  if 
Thou  6aar'iC  my  life  off  hence.  Oakiftmtf, 

The  sun  views  half  the  earth  on  either  way. 
And  here  brings  on,  and  thars  bam*  •^the  day. 

CrtKk, 
Give  but  the  word,  wall  snatch  this  damsel  up, 
And  Uw  her  off,  Addimm.  Ciito. 

My  soul  grows  desperate. 
Ill  bear  her  of.  A .  PMIm*. 

To  htar  out.  To  support ;  to  maintain ;  to  de- 
fend- 

1  hope  yottr  warnal  will  taar  oaf  llie  deed. 

Stlakijtrarc . 

1  can  once  or  twice  a    quarter  bear  aitf  a  knave 

against  an  honest  man.  Id. 

Changes    are   never  without   ilanger,  nalcas    the 

priuce  be  able  to  btar  out  his  a<^'(ious  by  powi^. 

Sir  J.  Htytmrd. 

Quoth  Sidropbel.  I  do  not  doahi. 
To  tad  frieoda  that  win  laar  lae  pirf. 

Hmbhrai. 
Caoipuiy  only  cam  Um  a  man  svi  in  an  ill  thing. 

Smttk, 

I  doubted  whether  that  ocraataa  mnid  beur  me  omt 

ia  the  eooldenee  of  (iving  yo«r  ladyship  any  farther 

treuhla.  Ttmfk, 

To  bear  a  bruin.  To  exnt  Httrotioii.     lags- 

Duity  or  memory. 

My  lord  and  yoo  were  tka«  it  MaMun  i 
>'ay,  I  da  homr  a  trata. 

Rmm  mmd  JnUat. 
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kc  you  hfti'tl.  have  a  vip.ilant  eye — 
Well,  (i!r,  let  inc  alone,  111  bear  a  krain. 

AU  FiX'U,  OUl  PUty,  iv.  177. 
To  dear  sir  and  tix.  An  obscure  phrase,  occur- 
ring iti  the  Spanish   Curate  of  Ueauniont  and 
Fletcher. 

Hn'i  the  most  arrant  beast. 

MelL.  He  may  b<>  more  licast. 

Jam.   Lrt  htm  freor  tis  and  tix  that  all  may  blase 

him.  Span,  Cur.  ti.  3. 

That  the  object  is  to  inalie  him  a   homed  beast  is 

plain  from  the  context,  but  by  what  allusion  i*  nnt  so 

clear.     He  ii  to  bear  tis  cmd  tix,  a4  hti  arms.     After 

one  or  two  anaatisfactory  conjectures,  it  wait  suggested 

to  me  that  the  cxpreation  most  probably  alluded  to 

the  horns  of  a  ram,  which  by  the  aid  of  a  Utile  fancy 

may  be  considered  &>  two  figures  of  six,  placed   back 

to  back  9  6.    That  this  is  the  true  interpretsition  there 

sec  IDS  lio  reason  to  doubt.  Nure*,  Glouaty^ 

Beabisg-Cloth.  The  mantle  or  clolh  with 
which  a  child  is  usually  covered  wlien  curried  to 
church  to  be  baptised,  or  produc«(i  among  Jie 
gossips  by  Jhe  nurse. 

Ilere's  a  sight  for  thee  ',  look  there,  a  beaTing-eU}th 
for  a  squire's  child  \  look  thee  here,  Lake  up,  take  up 
boy ;  ope  n't.  ShaJttpeare, 

Beau',  "^      Sax.  bejia,  Germ,  baer, 

Beak'baiting,  Lat.  ursus.  Others  derive 
Beak'oardeNj  it  from  the  Greek  />fipoc, 
Bear'ucud,  whicli  they  interpret  pUo- 

Bear'ish,  [sum  vlUntum  (ursus,  quiai 

Bear'si.E£K|  (hurstiiy  fumutus,  pilu  hor~ 

Bear'like,  renj.^  A  hairy  shaggy  ani- 

Bear'skim,  trial,  a  slie    bear,  snaggy, 

Bear'wabd,  attd  of  horrid  a.spect. 

Bear'wheip.      J 

Some  have  falsely  reported,  thai  hfon  bring  their 
young  into  the  world  shapeless,  and  that  their  dams 
lick  them  ioto  form.  Caimet, 

A  cruel  heart,  the  which  an  infant  bore 
Betwixt  hii  bh>odiejawea  besprinkled  all  with  pne. 

Spemtr, 
I  would  I  had  bestowed  that  time  on  the   tong;ui!s, 
that  1  have  in  fencing,  dancing,  and  btur-bniting.     0, 
had  I  hut  followed  the  arts. 

S/tahpeare.    Twelfth  Nigkl. 
They  have  tied  me  to  a  stake  I  canoot  fly. 
But  bearMht  I  must  Aghl  the  course,     td.  Machtlh. 
Virtue  is  of  so  little  regard  in  thcso  costcruinngcr 
times,  that  true  valour  is  turned  Uar-herd. 

Id.   Hrnrn  IV. 
Like  to  a  chaos,  or  an  anlick'd  bear-vMp, 
That  rarrirs  no  impreKsion  like  the  dam.  Jd.  Hem,  Vt, 
Call  hither  to  the  slake  my  two  brave  bean. 

Bid  Salisbury  and  Warwick  come  to  me. 

— Arc  these  thy  heart  \  we'll  hait  thy  hear*  to  death. 


And  manacle  the  fteartrord  in  their  chains. 

Thou'dst  sltun  a  hear  ; 
But  if  thy  Qi^ht  lay  tow'rd  the  raffing  sea, 
Thou'dii  meet  the  farur  i'  th'  mouthi 

Cor.  O,  by  your  t«;ave,  sir, 
i  must  be  bold  to  raise  yon  \  else  your  physle 
Will  lum  to  futhcr  sickness. 

Mtt. Physic,  bear-kechf 


Uu  surcoat  was  a  bwriUn  on  hi<  liack.       ^£» 
In  our  nwn  language  we  spf ni  <u  alladr  to  (ka  4» 

gencracy  of  human   narare,  whrn  vr  caU  ■'N  W 

way  of  reproach,  sherptstt,  hcanJt,  he.  fl^i^ 

I  must  pm|H)fle  somr  oirihotls  lor  Ilie  unprK^uM 

of  the  bear-garden,  by  dismissing  ail  tho  budilr  Kas 

to  that  quarter.  tfatmi. 

Oar  nobility  also  kept  their  hear-wmrd.       foaak 
Bear,  the  name  of  two  consiellatuim,  oM 

the  greater  and  Ustcr  bear ;  iu   i1j«  tail  (<  It 

Uuer  bear  is  the  pole  hi^. 

The  chiding  billow  seems  to  p«U  the  clouiAa, 

The   wind-shak'd   surge    with    hi^h   aad  mm/Km 
main. 

Seems  to  cast  waters  on  the  bttnung  htoft. 

And  quench  the  guards  of  tite  evet  fixed  pola. 

I  never  did  like  molestation  view 

On  tlie  enchafed  flood.  tlmt^mii 

Otlicrs  derive  it  trnm  lh«  Asw  , ,. 

That's  Bxed  in  northern  hemisphfrt,  ^H 

And  round  about  Wu  pole  docs  mske  ^^M 

A  circle  like  a  bear  ai  i.iak«-,  ^^ 

That  at  the  chain's  xnd  wheals  ahoot 
A  nd  overuirns  tiie  rabble  ruut.      BwMtr't  iArfkai 

E'en  then  when  Troy  was  by  the  Grreia  ft'crtlM** 

The  bear  oppos'd  to  bright  Oriun 

Bear,  in  astronomy.     See  Ukm. 

Bear,  in  zooloijy.     Se*  I  ils(i&. 

Bear,  in   heraldry ;  tliis  animal 
chari^e  in  coals  of  arms,  as,  '  lie 
bear  passant,  sabU ;  by  the  name  of  Fu 
and  rampant,  as  in  fig.  1. 

Fig.  1-  Pig.  5, 


rm 


Id. 


Id. 


Fori. 


Cor.   Yes  ;  physic  !   You  are  mad. 

The  worsted  bear  came  off  with  store 

Of  bloody  wounds,  but  alt  before  : 

For  a*  Achilles  dipt  in  pond, 

Waa  anabapti»'d,  free  from  wound. 

Made  proof  against  dead-doing  steel 

All  over  but  the  pagan  heel — 

8o  did  our  champion's  arms  defi-nd 

All  of  him  hut  the  latter  cod.         Utulet't  Hudibrat. 


Bears'  heads  are  also  borne   in 
mostly  erased,  as  in  tig.  2.     '  Arfsrcmt.,  ■ 
between  three  bears'  head.s  erased,  aa&i!r, 
or;  by  ibe  name  of  Pennarth.* 

Bear,  Order  or  the,  was  ;i  militafyorte 
Switzerland,  erected  by  the  emperur  Fre^ene  I 
in  1213,  by  way  of  acknowlvdgnieDt  Cor  the* 
vice  the  Swiss  had  done  him.  and  m  txrxK  eld 
abbey  of  St  Gall.  To  the  colUr  of  tke  H 
hung  a  medal,  on  wtiich  wai  reprmintii  m  Ifl 
raised  on  an  eminem-e  of  tarth. 

Bear,  Sea.     See  Piioca. 

Bear  Island,  an  island  in  Oaotry  bay, Inta 
six  miles  in  length,  attd  ooe  and  a  Uf  km 
hilly  Qud  rugr^ed.  where  bait* fit  ka«l  hi 
erected  for  the  defence  of  tW  }»j.  CNfll 
twelve  miles  from  Baiilry.  Ijonig.9^  4A'  W.,1 
51^  35'  N. 

Bear  Islaho,  r  small  ulmod  »  AitAJtHd 
on  the  coast  of  Mam.  Long.  6^  Vf  W«  I 
44°  6'  N. 

Bear  LasE,  Black,  a  lakje  of  NofOt  Aa^ 
in  long.  107|  VV.,  lat.  5^  N.  The u? tfil«i 
full  of  impediments  from  isUodt  apd  nfi^ 

Blar  Lake,  Great,  r  cx>nstd*Mblc Ukt  a^ 

north-west  of  Amr- -  tJ»e  aretlK  cd 

The  North-west  1  -«u.iMsl  «  ■  d 

summer  of  1820,  ua^.  ...„«}  FranklfliiiAt 
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nere.  In  the  ensiiinj:  spnng  tnry 
Tto  reach  the  ocean  by  the  CapfKT- 
tiref ;  bul,  unulilc  to  accomplish  lljeir  ot)- 
ey  retnrueiJ  to  tliij  lake  the  same  year  m 
i«tr«3S,  and  passed  a  second  winter  in  tlie 
>urf)ood. 

%  Towji,  in  Carolina  county,  Mirylitnd, 
mt  9ev«D  miles  north  from  Greetisburuli, 
out  fifteen  miles  south-ea«t  frooi  Che^ter- 

1^  Brkecb,  in  botany.     See  Acaktiius. 
i*s    CoLLrr.K,   a  jocular   eicpression   for 
ir-garden,  commonly  called  Paris  gtirden 
mt  the  di«t  iknd  the  knowledge 
Ik*  •radeota  in  htart'  ealltge. 

Bat  Jtmton.     ttatk  of  Gipi. 

l's  E411,   in  Itotany,  a  name  sometimes 
>  the  primula  villosa,  or  auricula;  also  to 
inn  sarmentosa,  or  Chinese  saxifrage. 
ite  Foot,  ■  name  given  to  the  nelleborus 

rt  Flssh  was  much  esteemed  by  the 
b:  even  at  tl^tis  day  the  paw  of  a  bear, 
ind  smoked,  is  served  up  at  the  table  of 

It's  Grease  was  formerly  esteemed  a 
^  remedy  against  cold  disorders,  es- 
f  rheumatisms.  It  is  now  much  used  in 
f  ladies  and  fcentlemen's  hair. 
it*»  S«iw  affords  a  fur  in  great  esteem,  and 
ch  depends  a  considerahlc  article  of  com- 

enp  used  in  housings,  on  coach-lxtxes, 
line  countries  clothe!!  are  made  of  tt, 
cially  bajTS  wherein  to  keep  the  feet 
fn  Krere  colds.  Of  the  skins  of  bears' 
r«  made  gloves,  mufls,  and  the  like. 
Slak  a  Hour.  A  color  is  said  to  bear  a 
D  painting,  when  it  is  capable  of  being 
i  to  fine,  and  mixing  with  the  oil  so  en- 
u  to  seem  only  a  very  thick  oil  of  the  same 

\MX),  V.  fc  n.  ^  The  applications  of  this 
iBMO,  >word   are    better    under- 

mt^vat.  J  stood  than  its  etymology ; 
Q  obvious  meaning  of  it  is  tlie  hair  Umt 
on  tlie  lips  and  chm.  It  is  supposed  to 
ivcd  from  the  German  baren,  to  show  or 

S  because  the  beard  is  on  indication  of 
:  but  tliis  is  not  to  ray  miad  satisfac- 
its  roctophorical  application  is  to  the  sharp 
•  ftomiag  on  the  ears  of  corn ;  to  the 
>f  Ati  «rrow  ;  it  also  describes  the  hairy 
It  nows  from  the  chin  of  some  animals ; 
jHfof  a  horse  is  that  n:al  which  bean  the 
flfte  bridle;  tlie  lengtn  of  tlie  beard  marki 
o  bfard  nl<90  is  to  take  or  pluck  by  t))t 
tl  contempt  or  iingrr ;  to  oppose  to  the 
10  art  at  open  defiance  ;  adopted,  accord- 
Mr.  Stevens,  from  romance ;  in  the  old 
ge  of  which  itsipniAed,  to  cut  off  tht  Ixard ; 
M,  without  a  beard ;  a.  boy. 

nebaat  traa  tiirre  with  a  furkrU  burd. 

Chauerr,     Proluyne  lo  the  Canlerkurjf  Talt*. 

FrmkUtn  wa«  in  Uii«  compagai* 

lute  vaa  bi«  brrd  m  U  tbc  dsjreai*.  Id. 

krrf  M  Any  »owr  "f  (fi  WM  nr4t, 
ttttfio  t'r<Mlu  ••  iLuUfh  tl  were  •  fpftde. 

'     rill. 


Upon  Uie  cop  ritilit  of  fai«  iiimp  hp  hadp 
A  wrrt,  aiid  tberpnii  ttodn  a  tuft  of  horct. 
Redo  as  ihe  liristleA  of  a  sowea  ere*.  JJ, 

Art  thou  the  eaytive  that  dcfyest  mt. 
And  for  thu  niayd,  whoM  party  tboii  do«t  take  7 
Wilt  give  thy  bctirH,  thciugh  it  but  little  beT 
Yet  shall  it  nut  her  lodcc*  for  raumome  fro  me 
free.  Sptmer. 

He  that  hath  «  leard  is  more  than  a  youth ;  and 
he  that  hath  no  bearti  is  lest  than  ^  man.     Shakiptare. 
•ball  a  heardUm  t>oy, 
A  cockor'd  silken  irauion,  brave  our  fleldi. 
And  fle«h  his  ipirit  in  a  warlike  toil, 
Moclung  the  air  with  colour*  idly  spread. 
And  find  no  check.  IJ, 

No  man  so  potent  breathca  npon  the  ground, 
But  I  will  htari  him.  td, 

and  began  lo  hem  him  round 


With  ported  ipear*,  a«  thick,  ai  wh«n  a  field 
Of  Ceres  ripe  for  harvest  waving  twads 
Her  bt/arded  grove  of  can,  which  way  the  wind 
Sw«ya  them.  MtiltOH, 

Ere  on  thy  chin  the  springing  beard  began, 
To  spread  a,  duubtful  down,  and   promisa   man. 

Prior, 
Some  ihin  remaitui  of  chastity  appear'd , 
Ev'n  under  Jove,  but  Jove  without  a  beard, 

Drydm. 

Would  it  not  be  insufferable  for  a  prof«uor  to  have 

hia  auihunly,  of  forty  yean  standiug,  cun^nnvd  by 

general  tradttion  and  a  reverend  heard,  ovrrtumrd  by 

an  npvtart  novelist!  Locke. 

Paiala,  d'ye  say  T 
Why  she  lay*  it  on  with  a  trowel — Then  ihe  haa  a 
groat  beard,  that  brisde*  through  it.  and  makes  ber 
look  a*  if  the  were  plastered  with  lime  and  hair. 

Gmgrvne.  Double  Dealer. 

The  heard,  confannable  to  the  notion  of  my  friend 
Sir  Roger,  was  for  many  ages  looked  upon  as  the  type 
of  witdom,  Lucian  mor^*  thrui  once  rallies  the  phi- 
losopher* of  his  lime,  who  endeavoured  to  rival  one 
another  in  Aswrilr;  and  repraenta  a  learned  man  wbo 
Mood  for  a  profeitonhip  fai  (^oaophy,  as  unqualified 
for  it  by  the  ahortnett  of  hia  beard.  J^iiPilur. 

Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold. 
Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rtar; 
And  gorgeoiu  dames,  and  statesmen  old 
In  bearded  majesty,  appear.  Orof, 

The  artificial  part  of  a  feather  is  the  beard,  or  aa 
it  i*  sometime*  1  believe  railed,  the  vase,  By  the 
heardi  an  meant,  what  art  fastened  on  each  stele  of 
the  stem,  and  what  constitute  the  breadth  of  the 
feather ;  what  we  usually  *trip  oOf  from  dim  aide  or 
both  when  we  make  a  pen. 

PaU]/»  ffahirul  TAidhgy 
But  if  thy  beard  had  manlier  length. 
And  if  thy  hand  had  skill  and  strength, 
I'd  joy  to  sec  thca  break  a  Unc«, 
Albeit  agaiaat  my  own  percliancc. 

Byrom.   Bride  0/  Ab^. 

1  should  have  heardad  him  in  IiaIU  of  prida, 
I  should  have  mated  him  in  fields  of  death; 
Not  stolen  ujion  bis  secret  bower  o(  peace, 
Aatl  btcathed  a  aetpent's  vencnn  on  hi*  fiuwer. 

Staturiu'i  Mirtram„ 

BrARus.  '  Neither  errors  nor  bcanli,*  ai  aicb* 
huiio[)  TilloLiou  says,  '  are  inconvcniencci  lately 
sprung  up  in  llie  worlil.'  As  the  diitinguishtnfi 
sign  of  mature  manhtMid,  the  beatd  has  in  all 
«ge«  coniniundf<l  otlmlion,  and  reoeivad  particu- 
lar veueniioii  from  the  less  civilised  put  of  man- 

JZ 
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kind.  But  Moses  is  the  earliest  legislator  on  ihe 
subject.  The  command  which  God  gave  by  him 
to  tJie  Israelites,  'Thou  shalt  not  inai  tlie  comers 
of  thy  l>eartl'  (Lev.  19,  27.),  seems  clearly  to  al- 
lude to  some  previous  well-known  custom, 
probably  of  the  Kt;>T>lians.  Maimonides,  asi 
quoted  by  Whitby,  descrilws  the  'five  comers' of 
the  heard,  '  none  of  which,'  says  he,  •  much  less 
all,  they  mi^ht  sliave  oft",  us  the  manner  of  the 
idolatrous  priests  was.'  More  Nevoch,  c.  xx.x  vii. 
Herodotus  confirms  tliis  with  regard  to  the  Epyp- 
tiau  priests,  who,  as  he  tells  us,  shaved  tlie  head, 
chin,  and  whole  body.  AccordinRly,  most  of  the 
Egyptian  figures  arc  without  heard.  Me  further 
informs  as,  that  in  tjrae  of  calamity,  they  sutfered 
their  beard  and  hair  to  ^ovt.  The  Jews  also, 
in  time  of  mourninE;,  ncKlecled  to  trim  {heir 
beards,  tlial  is,  to  cut  off  what  j^rcw  sui>errtuous 
on  the  upper  lips  and  cheeks.  Rut  occasionally 
manifested  their  grief  in  great  afflictions  by 
plucking  off  tlio  hair  of  their  beard-  The  vene- 
ration of  Ihp  .lews  for  this  appendage  of  man- 
hood, in  the  bri^'htest  period  of  their  history,  is 
strongly  exemplified  in  the  indignation  which 
\rds  felt  by  the  ambassadors  of  David,  when  they 
were  outraged  in  this  respect  by  llanun  the  Am- 
monite, 2  Sam.  X.  '  The  men/  it  is  said,  '  were 
greatly  ashiuned,'  nnd  •  the  children  of  Aramon 
stank  before  D:«vid.'  We  were  lately  much 
amused  with  the  art^ument  of  a  learned  modem 
Jew  for  the  oblii,'ation  of  wearing  his  heard  : 
'two  of  tlie  strongest  implications,'  lie  said,  'of 
the  laws  of  his  pc(t[Jo  required  it ;  tiie  above  com- 
mand, I^v.xix.  27,  not  to  mar  its  corners,  which 
he  contend!^  could  only  apply  when  tiie  l>eard 
%vas  worn  ;  and  the  general  precept.  Pent.  xxii.  5, 
forbidding  either  sex  to  wear  that  which  •  per- 
tainetir  to  the  other^a  lieardless  face  bein-j,  ac- 
cording to  nature,  he  in.sisled,  a  woman's  face.' 

Tlie  Asjyrians,  says  Strabo,  xvi.,  like  the 
Ei^ptiaiis,  pemiilted  their  beards  to  rtow  in 
seusiuis  of  grief.  Tlie  Fenians,  on  the  contrary, 
sliaved  not  only  themselves  in  honor  of  the  dead, 
but  docked  the  tiiiU,  and  cropped  the  manes,  of 
tlieir  horses  and  mules.  Compare  Her.  ix.  24, 
II.  c.  45. 

According  to  the  fables  of  the  Greeks,  when 
Thetis  wished  to  r»;veage  the  wrongs  of  her  son, 
she  approached  the  knees  of  Jiipilor  with  a  kiss, 
and  touched  his  beartt  in  8up[ilication.  In  the 
same  manner  Dolon  would  have  bestiught  pity 
from  Diomede ;  and  if  he  could  have  touched  the 
warrior's  beard,  his  life,  perhaps,  would  have 
been  secure.     //,  e.  454. 

AtlieniEus  observes  tlial  the  Greeks  always  wore 
their  beards  till  the  time  uf  Alexander  ;  and  that 
the  first  who  cut  it  at  Athens  ever  arter  bore  Ihp 
uddibon  of  ico|)(ri}(,  shaven,  on  medals.  He  re- 
cords a  sarcasm  of  Diogenes,  whoask^d  a  smooth 
chined  voluptuary  '  whether  he  quarrelled  with 
nature  for  making  him  a  man  instead  of  a 
woman?'  xiii.  2.  Plutarch  states  that  Alexander 
commanded  the  Macedonians  to  be  uhavcn,  lest 
the  length  of  their  beards  should  j^ive  a  handle 
to  their  enemies.  But  his  father,  as  well  as 
Amyntas  and  Archelaus,  his  predeoessorB,  are 
represented  on  medaU  without  beards.  The 
Greek  philosophtfrs  distinc^iiishcd  themselves 
fr«mthevul^rby  their  lung  be.icdi  :  the  cu^tum. 


however,  was  not  invariable ;  fur  til  '  i.i  us  ■ 
Aristophanes,  Nuh,  120,  aMcrts  thit  i'..  au>  -.- 
philosophers  shaved  tlteir  beards.  Hit  tit'»». 
continued  to  shave  till  the  time  of  Juttnran, 
under  whose  empire  long  beards  came  again  ain 
fashion,  and  so  conlinueii  till  Coa>staiiCiiM|li 
was  taken  by  the  Turks.  The  Roman  pkflo^ 
phers  affected  to  preserve  the  distinctive  rhv» 
ter  of  the  mantle  and  long  beaid.  licor 
describes  them : 


*  Tompix*  qw)  n« 


SolkliM  juMit  Ktpieatein  paaeere  biajbaai.' 

&nwni,  I.  ii.  sat.  i'li.  v,}!^ 

and  Aulus  Gellius  and  Lucian  express  rh<wiMlwi 
in  a  similar  manlier.  Persiua  seems  to  haftlMi 
so  convinced  of  the  beard's  being  the  sjxdImI^ 
wii^dom,  tliat  he  thought  he  could  not  bvlairt 
greater  encomium  on  Socrates  than  calling  Im 
•  Maj^stnim  Imrbatum.' 

From  the  building  of  the  city,  tiU  die  jwrf 
its  foundation  454,  barber^i  arc  said  to  hstrloB 
unknown  at  Home.  They  were  6rA  impenil 
from  Sicily  by  I'ublius  Licinius,  Tbetv  uittm 
contradiction  however  on  this  point  aoMoc^ 
ancient  writers.  Pliny,  vii.  5%  Aulas  0«na^ 
iii.  4.,  and  V'arro,  de  He  Rust.  ii.  2^  cooaa  n 
the  forej^oing  statement.  Livy,  on  the  caatnn, 
aiiionj;  the  other  signs  of  {xipular  tuoqmae, 
after  the  execution  of  MvudiuK  Captloka*^ 
which  took  place  in  the  year  U.C.  369,  aaitm- 
rates  the  letting  the  beard  ^>w,  wtucb,  vaka 
shavin;;;  had  Imx-o  customary,  could  oec  lua* 
been  noticed.  Scipio  Africanus  is  md  la  hui 
been  the  first  daily  shaver  ul  Kotae.  Sla«ti 
wore  their  beards  and  hair  lon^ ;  bvl,  visa 
inaniimittfd,  shaved  their  heads  in  the  lesfk*^ 
I't'tonia,  .ind  put  on  a  cup,  or  '  fAam^  m  a 
badge  of  liberty.  Those  who  (»C4ip«il  6va  dM^ 
wreck,  shavttil  Uieir heads;  and  penoMMMMi 
oi'a  capital  crime,  cut  their  luJr  and  thMta,aB2 
went  to  tlie  t-apitol  to  return  thanks  to  ^^f^ 
The  Roman  emperors  sliaved  tiU  the  bOH  fd 
Adrian,  who  retained  the  mode  of  w—fim  At 
beard,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  to  hide  the  umam 
his  face. 

According  to  Suetonius,  r 
Romans  were  first  shaved  \. 
vra%   assumed.     Macro''  >fin    i.  r, 

says  it  was  about  the  aty-oot.    Au- 

gustus did  not  shave  1  i^  (4  %»t^ 

five.     Young  men  with  n,  or  ^laaup^* 

upon  the  chin,  were  cjL...     j — ne*  barlaBA' 
or  '  bcol''  barbati.'    TW  day  on  winclk  tbtj  lot 
shaved,  amoni;  the  Gretfks  an<l  riomuu.  an*  ^ 
festival ;  visitf  of  ••eremony  v* 
they    retfivt:d    prt-sents   trrnt 
Juvenal,  Sat.  lii.  186, 

'  Ille  mi'tit  h»<-k*in,  cnBem  bie  4cpaait  waMi\ 
Pleun  i]i>tiiii!>  libit  E:nmalibiu.* 

The  first  growth  ••(  <■<>■  '..  .f.l  I.  .r.-  ^..lauj^ 
to  some  go*l.  Hill  1  •»««■» 

crated  his  in  a  -^  ^F»rt»,*» 

Jupiter  t'a|Utolinus. 

l^ersons  of  rca|>ectabtUt7  hod  their  dulJw 
shaved  Uie  first  time  by  otiten  of  the  wnr.  * 
grealrr  quality,  who  by  this  rarqiit  fc*ea*r  (^ 
father?,  or  'Ikt*.  of  ti^K  tkitm:* 

cu:>tom  whi'.  t^l  down  tc  tUj5»Cl^ 
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J,  in  wliich  a  person  becami?  goclfeiher  of  a  child 

barelj  UNiobing  his  beard  :  thus  historians 

■te,  tmit  one  of  tti«  articles  of  the  treaty  be- 

Alaric  and  Clovjg  was,  that  Alanc  should 

jch  the  henrd   of  Clovis,  and  become  his  god- 

Tliis  was  also  an  anciint  form  of  tokens 

t,  Auirioin,  lib.  tv. 

lesiasttcul  discipline  has  vaned  luuch  on 

krticlc  of  beards :  sometimes  they  have  been 

Djoioed  on  the  cleivy  from  a  notion  of  too 

cli  effeminacy  in  shaving,  and  that  a  long 

wu  more  suitable  to  the  ecclesiastic  gra- 

at  other  times  thty  arc  forbidden,  from  tlie 

■pposed  danger    of  pride    lurking    beneat]i   a 

"  4e beard.  Tlje  Greek  and  Rumish  churclies 

ited  on  this  import;uit  matter.     Since 

of  their  separation,  tiie  Ilomanisis  seem 

i  bare  given  more  into  the  practice  of  sJuving, 

of  opposition  to  the  Greeks ;  and  have 

ade  some  express  constitutions  '  de  ra- 

barbifi.'    The  Greeks,  on  the  cootrarj-, 

very  zealously  the  cause  of  long  beards, 

extremely  scandalised  at  the  beardless 

of  saints  in  the  Roman  churches :  I'here 

extant  prayers  used  in  liie  latter  on  tlie 

ity  of  conswratinf*  the  beard  to  God,  when 

siostic  Mrns  shaven. 

barbarous  nations  of  Europe  ."ippear  very 
tity  to  have  shuved,  some  of  them  reserving 
lios.     When  the  Franks  made  tliem- 
vastert  of  Gaul,  and   assumed  the  au- 
of  Ihe  Romans;  the  bondsmen  were  ex- 
ordere«l  to  shave  their  chins  ;  a  law  which 
in  force  until  the  entire  nbolishraent 
ritude  in    France.     So   likewise,    in   the 
the  firat  race  of  their  kings,  a  long  beard 
■wn  of  nobility  and  freedom.     Princes 
dqIous  of  having  the  largest  beard  ;  Egin- 
i,  aecrDtaiy  to  Charlemagne,  $]>eaking  of  the 
iun^s  uf  the  fir^t  race,  says,  they  came  to 
emblies  in  the  Champ  de  Man  in  a  car- 
Jnwn  bv  oven,  and  sat  on  the  throne  with 
plwr  dishevelled,  and   a  very  long  beard, 
profuso,  barba  snbmissa,  solio  residerent, 
dominontis  effingerent.     To  touch 
rt  beud,  or  cut  off  a  bit  of  it,   was, 
'the  Ant  French,  the  most  sacrcfl  ])K-dtje 
and   confidence.     For  a  long  time 
ihai  came  from  the  sovereign  had,  for 
'  aanctKin,  three  hairs  of  his  beard  in  the 
Thttie  wa«  long  in  being  a  charter  of  1 21 } , 
conclude*    with   tlie    following    words: 
t  ut  rmiuin  et  st&bile  persevcrct  in  posterum, 
itis  scnpto  sigilli  mei  robur  apposui  cum 
ibus  pilis  K-irhv   mete.     In   t)ie  teulh  century 
of  Fnince,  the  fumous  riva)  of  Charles 
Simple,    that   it   might  be  the  more  con- 
}<u  to  his  soldiers  when  he  was    in    the 
used  to  let  his  long  white  heard  har^  down 
outside  of  his  ciiir.us.     French  htstoriaos 
ribe    the    bidrd    of  Ibairy  IV.,    deservedly 
llie  finwu  as  iIi!Tu-!iii-j  iivcr 

of   t'  -TC 


de*tii  uf  Uiai 
hly  n-^p'rcted. 


the  counte- 
uf  iimiabic 
r.v  the  prc- 
I'lcrlo 

>  and 


jtEly, 


Lxiuu  XUl.  luuuiilol  die  throne 
lout  one.      kvery  one  concluded 
Itiat  tlie    cottittcn,  eeeiiig  Uieu 


young  king  with  a  smooth  chin,  wovld  look  upon 
their  own  as  too  rough.  The  conjecture  proved 
rii^ht ;  for  they  presently  reduced  their  beards  to 
simple  whiskers,  and  a  small  taf\  of  hair  under 
the  nether  lip.  The  people  at  first  would  not 
follow  this  dangerous  example,  and  the  duke  of 
Sully  nevei  would  adopt  it.  He  kept  his  long 
tKard,  and  appeared  with  it  at  court,  and  ob> 
serving  himself  ridiculed  by  the  young,  said 
to  the  king,  '  Sir,  when  your  father,  of  glorious 
memory,  did  me  the  honor  to  consult  me  on  his 
great  and  importint  affairs,  the  fuht  thing  he  did 
was  to  send  away  all  the  buffoons  and  stage- 
dancers  of  his  court.*  Whiskers  now  attained  their 
highest  degree  of  favor,  at  the  expense  of  expiring 
beards.  A  fine  black  whisker,  clcjrantly  turned 
up,  was  a  very  powerful  mark  of  dignity  with  the 
fair  sex,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  tiling  for  a  fa- 
vorite lover  to  have  his  whiskers  turned  up 
combed,  and  pomatumed,  by  his  mistress ;  for  this 
purpose,  a  man  of  fashion  took  care  to  be  always 
provided  with  every  little  necessary  article,  espe- 
cially whisker  wax.  Whiskers  were  atill  in 
fashion  in  the  beginning  of  Louis  XlV's  reign. 
That  prince,  and  all  the  great  men  of  his  reign 
took  a  pride  in  wearing  Ihem.  They  were  the 
ornament  of  Turenne,  Cond^,  Colbert,  Comcille, 
Moliere,  See.  But  they  now  underwent  several 
chancres  both  in  form  and  name :  there  were 
Spanish,  Turkish,  guard  dagger,  royal  whiskers, 
&c.,  until  their  smallncss  proclaimed  their  ap- 

f>roaching  departure.  In  English  history  we 
inve  no  such  copious  details  on  tliis  mighty 
subjc-ct.  Al|houi;n  the  ancient  Britons  are  surw 
posed  to  have  shaved  all  but  the  upper  lip, 
Edward  the  confessor  is  represented,  on  Itis  great 
seal,  with  a  Urge  beard  ana  mustuchios.  W  hen 
spies,  according  to  William  of  Malmesbury,  were 
sent  by  Harold  into  tlie  camp  of  William  1.  Oiey 
returned  with  an  assurance  of  victor)*,  since  their 
enemies  were  priests,  they  said,  .ind  not  sold  ien, 
being  all  shaven.  William  the  conqueror,  o:; 
his  soal,  appears  with  a  short  beard  and  musla- 
chios.  Among  the  edicts  which  he  imposed  upon 
the  English,  few  were  considered  more  op- 
pressive than  that  which  enjoined  the  practice  of 
biiaving.  Like  a  similar  edict  of  Feler  1.  of 
Russia,  it  was  per|ietually  disobeyed,  and  the 
hatred  of  it  led  in  many  cases  to  open  insurrec- 
tion. The  Romish  clergy,  it  seenu,  assumed  die 
right  to  legislate  for  princes  on  this  topic  among 
oibers.  The  beartl  of  Henry  I.  was  loudly  con- 
demned by  tliem :  Orderic  Vitalis  and  Serlo  both 
denounced  it  from  the  pulpit  The  king,  to  avoid 
these  fulminatioiis,  shaved  the  offending  part, 
yet  within  twenty  years  wc  again  find  it  on  the 
effigy  of  Henry  U.  un  hts  seal.     In  the  reign  of 

Henry  VIII.  it  i*  well  known, S  -  ''' •■  More 

exhibited  on   die  block    Uiis    <  orua- 

mcnl :  and  perceinog  it  was  U<.>..,  '  '  >-v 

the  axe  of  the  axecutioner ;  took  it  &••■ 
my  beard  has  not  been  ciiliy    ut  i 

would  be  an  imuirtice  to   puni&h  it. 
{•e;ut  we  read  of  •  your  »traw-colore<l  r 

orange-tawny  beard,  your  purple  u>-»;i.i.ii  U<iid, 
and  your  perfect  yellow.'  lioitom's  Histrionic 
Company  are  lostruited  to  have  'good  stnngt 
to  their  beards  ;'  au  advice  which  tuu  escaped 
cxplanaiioa.    '  A  beanl  of  the  Geocisl's  cot*  as 

%Z1 
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iiotici*]  in  ITpiiry  V.  *  A  ^renl  round  beard'  is 
disJipprovcil  of  in  ThoMerr)'  Wives  of  Windsor, 
and  compared  to '  a  glover's  paring  knife.*  Cliarlcs 
I.  wore  mustachios  and  a  short  peaked  beard  -. 
Charles  11.  mustacltios alone:  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, except  among  uur  modern  soldiery,  the  face 
has  been  entirely  smooth  ; — The  Spaniard-s  have 
a  proverb,  which  perhaps  suggested  the  new 
rnshioii  in  the  Hussar  regiment.  Desde  que  no 
hay  barba,  no  hay  mas  alma.  •  Since  we  have 
lost  our  beards,  we  have  lost  our  souls.'  Among 
the  Kiiroppan  nations  Oiat  have  been  most 
cujious  in  beards  und  whiskers,  none  have  been 
more  distinguished  tlian  Spain. 

We  cannot  pursue  die  aetails  of  this  subject 
much  farther.  Tlie  Portuguese,  whose  national 
chamt  tor  is  similar  to  that  of  tiic  Spaniards,  have 
imitated  thera  in  this  respect.  We  read,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Catherine  queen  of  Portu(,'al,  when 
.Folm  de  Castro  had  taken  the  caslle  of  Diu,  in 
India,  he  was  under  the  neces.sity  of  borrowing 
from  the  inhabiian  ts  of  Goa  a  thousand  pistoles 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  fleet ;  and  that,  as  a 
security  for  the  loan,  he  sent  them  one  of  his 
whiskers,  telling  them  *'  all  the  gold  in  the  world 
cannot  ec|ual  tlie  value  of  this  nation:d  ornament 
of  ray  valor ;  nnd  I  deposit  it  in  your  hands  as 
a  security  for  the  money.'  Tlie  inhabitants  of 
Goa,  it  is  said,  generously  returned  both  the 
money  and  his  whisker,  Lc  Coinle  observes, 
that  the  Chinese  affect  long  beards  extravagantly; 
but  nature  has  baulked  them,  and  only  given 
lliem  very  little  ones,  which,  however,  they  cul- 
tivate with  infinite  care;  the  Europeans  are 
strangely  envied  by  tliem  on  this  account.  Among 
the  Turks  it  is  more  infamous  for  any  one  to 
have  his  beard  cut  off,  than  among  us  to  be  pub- 
licly whipt  or  branded  with  a  hot  iron.  Tnere 
are  many  people  in  that  country,  who  would 
prefer  death  to  this  kind  of  punishment.  The 
Arabs  make  tlie  preservation  of  their  beards  a 
capital  point  of  reliipon,  because  Mahomet  never 
cut  liis.  Hence  the  razor  is  never  drawn  over 
the  Grand  Seignior's  face.  The  Persians,  who 
clip  them,  and  shave" above  the  jaw,  are  reputed 
heretics.  It  is  likewise  a  mark  of  auUiorily  and 
liberty  among  tliem,as  well  as  among  the  'Turks. 
Tliey  who  serve  in  the  seraglio,  have  their  beards 
.sliaveu  as  a  sign  of  their  servitude.  They  do 
not  sufft'r  it  to  grow  till  the  sultan  as  a  reward 
has  set  them  at  liberty. 

Of  that  ningular  variety  of  our  race,  Iwarded 
women,  many  marvellous  stories  are  told.  He- 
rodotus speaks  of  a  people  above  Halicamassus, 
the  Peda.senes,  amongst  whom  the  chin  of  ihc 
priestess  of  Minerva  regularly  budded  with  a 
large  beard,  when  any  great  (uiblic  calamity  im- 
pended. Her.  i.  175.  Hippocrates  tells  us  of 
two  bearded  women  of  respectability,  Phactusa 
of  Abdera,  the  wife  of  Pythias,  and  llamysia  of 
'Iliuos,  the  wife  of  GorgippuH.  Generally,  where 
this  peculiarity  has  occurred,  tiie  menses  have 
'otally  ceased.  FiUschms  Nieurembergius  men- 
tions a  woman,  who  had  a  beard  ri^aching  to  her 
navel;  and  Bartholin  speakl  of  a  bearded  wuma* 
well  known  at  Copenhagen.  Wl^ther  it  con- 
vinced his  imjH'nal  majesty  that  beards  no  longer 
distin^niished  men,  and  therefore  produce<l  bis 
decree  against  them,  we  are  not  tuhl ;  but  a  woman 


is  said  to  have  Ijeen  laken  in  1724, by  th*'  i 
army  in  the  battle  uf  Pullowa,  Mui  t 
Petersburg,  where  she  w;i>  presenttd  to  . 
Peter  I.  whose  beard  rorjisured  a  yard  ar. 
We  read  in  llie  Trevou\  Diciionary,  that : 
a  woman  sutn  at  Paris,  who  h.id  not  cols  . 
beard  on  her  face,  but  her  bo<ly  likewi*;  covtni 
all   over  with  hair.    Tlie   great   Mar);4n!i,  it 
governess  of   tliC  Netlierlands,   is  said   ,.' 
have  had  a  very  long  stiff  beard,  on   •n! 
prided    herself;   and     preserved    it     v».Iji  ui- 
greateat  care,     in  the  nursery  of  Albert,  Onkt 
of  Bavaria,  in  the  time  of  Wolfius  thfte  «s 
reported  to  be  a  virgin  with  a  \at\;:v  black  bcsnl; 
but  these  gooti  ladiesi,  young   or  old,  bav«  Um 
singularly  rare  in  modern  times,  and  in  all  *eU- 
authenticat(^  history. 

Beards,  in  entomology,  are  two  srt 
long,  fleshy  bodies,  placed  just  above  r '. 
as  in  the  gnats,  and  m  the  moths  and  buuertUo. 

Hearus  of  Comets.    See  Comet. 

Beariis  of  Horses.  The  part-  undAacaft 
the  lower  mandible,  on  the  outside  and  tbovt 
the  chin,  which  bears  the  curb,  is  caUrd  Ti* 
beard  or  chuck.  It  should  have  but  litllc  fink 
upon  it,  without  any  chops,  hardness,  ot  tmM- 
ing ;  and  be  neither  too  high  raised  nor  teo  hi, 
but  such  as  the  curb  may  rest  in  its  rigiit  phcc 

Deards  of  MU&CLF.S,  Oys-icrs,  &c.  di%M 
assemblages  of  tlireads  or  hairs,  by  whidi  tJMt 
animals  f^ten  Utemselves  to  stones.  The  hum 
of  this  beard  terminate  in  a  flat  spodiy  mI^ 
stance,  which  being  applied  to  lh«  saruin«(« 
stone,  sticks  thereto,  like  the  wet  leather  awl  1^ 
boys  in  what  they  call  a  sucker. 

Beard  (John),  an  English  nrtor  and  MlfB* 
was  brought  up  a  sizer  in  tlit-  '  <\ttL    U 

1737  he  made  his  first  appe:^:  r  itap, 

at  Drury-lane,in  the  charactct  <.i  .-^ir  jijtiuLui^ 
rule,  iu  the  Devil  to  Pay.  Alivut  two  y«M 
after  he  married  lady  Henrietta  HfHtert,  dai^ 
ter  of  the  earl  of  Waldepavc,  and  widow  rfM 
Edward  Herbert;  but  tins  cotuiexion  faRndt 
him  little  fortune,  and  tliough  he  gave  nf  i» 
stage,  for  some  time,  he  returned  again  to  it,Mti 
1758,  whpn  he  joined  with  Mr.  Kieh,  wAam 
daughter  he  had  married  on  tite  death  of  hi>lv> 
mer  wife.     He  died  in  1763,  aged  aetamy-fag.. 

Br.ARnED  Brothers,  fr:itres  bckHwri,  ai*  PW* 
ticularly  used  in  ecclesia;>tical  writen  (tt  tmm 
othenvise  called  fratres  convrrsi  to  th*  ufki*  if 
Grammont  and  of  the  Cistercuns.  Th«y  wA 
this  denomination  because  they  were  altowvl  la 
wear  tlieir  beards,  contriuy  to  th«  niW*  ■!  ia 
professed  monks. 

BF.ARi>En  Hl-sr,  among  florists,  a  bosk  «lki 
is  hairy  on  the  edges,  as  Uiat  of  the  raa«,&r. 

BtARDED  Venus.  The  Romans  paid  llMtf 
devotions  to  a  bearded  \'cnus  Veaen  larirti» 
supposed  to  have  been  of  l>oth  srxes.  A  MMb 
of  tier  was  found  in  the  Ule  of  Cvprtn. 

BEARr.n<i.  at  funerals,  n  ay»php<J  »-!>  tfir  si^ 
porters  of  the  pall.     Tl'  r^w*"* 

orders  or  officers  of  bfcii  ■  » •ii»ii 

cnTfarm ;  by  the  Uomm  u     Tbe  •»■ 

pilloncs,  or  bajuli,  wcr*:  -t  of  kaMk 

apiiointed  for  persons  nl  nm  Mi>r  rank. 

Be.au LRs  gi-Viiutei.  in  wnten  of  1)19  mttM 
age,  are  sometimes  used   for  a  ci|tld*a  VHf^ 
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bold  t>.e  infant  in  (heir  anns,  and 
■I  fiioi  to  the  priest  in  the  ceremony  of 
IIU. 

ARCM,  in  heraldry,  or  supporters,  are  cer- 
ligure*,  standing  on  the  scroll,  and  placed 
e  tide  of  an  c-sculcheoti,  winch  they  seem 
it  up.  They  are,  cliieriy,  lipurcs  of  beasts  : 
sorhuman  creaturps,  us^-d  for  ilie  like  pur- 
are  more  pro|)erly  called  (euantii.    Sunte 

soother  difference  between  tenant  and 
r,  or  supporter :  when  tlie  shield  is  borne 
tingle  aniuial,  it  is  called  tenant ;  when  by 
hey  are  called  bearers,  or  support«irs.  Tlie 
■  of  things  inanimate,  sometimes  placed 
df  escutcheons,  but  not  touching,  or  seeming 
U  them,  thouph  sometimes  called  bearers, 
ore  pro(H.rly  chilled  cotiAcs.  Bearers  have 
rtr  been  taken  fri>Tn  such  animals  as  were 

in  the  shields ;  and  .sometimes  they  have 
chosen  as  bearing  some  allusion  to  the 
i  of  tlioso  who-ic  arms  llioy  are  made  tu 
trt.  F.  Mencslrier  traces  their  origin  to  tlic 
It  tournaments,  in  which  the  knights  caused 
shields  to  be  carrier!  by  servants  or  pK^ts 

the  disguise  of  lions,  bears,  griflins,  block- 
m,  fcc  who  also  held  and  guarded  the 
iheons,  which  the  knti^hts  were  obliged  to 
e  to  public  view  some  time  before  the  lists 
opened.  I3ut  Sir  (j.  Mackenzie  says,  that 
St  origin  and  use  of  them  are  derived  from 
urtom  of  leading  such  a?  are  invested  with 
tM  honor  V)  the  prince  who  confers  it,  and 
\  being  supported  by  two  of  the  quality 
he  receives  the  symbols  of  such  honor : 
fi  remembrance  of  Uiat  solemnity,  his  arms 
kftcrwurds  !«upported  by  any  two  creatures 

he  mii;ht  choose.  See  Svi'fOHTERs. 
uirks,  in  horticulture,  denote  the  fruit 
Ims.  or  such  as  btar  fruit.  The  bearers,  or 
ig  branches  of  an  apple-tree,  and  the  like, 
und  to  be  rougher,  and  fuller  of  asperities 
It  bark,  than  the  otiier  branches. 
AVERS  Of  A  BiiL  OF  ExcHASOE,  denotc 
!f»ons  in  whose  hands  it  is,  and  in  favor  of 
I  the  lust  order  or  indorsement  was  made. 
I  •  bdl,  or  order  for  money,  is  said  to  be 
<le  to  bturer,  it  is  underwood  to  Ik:  payable 
t  Kbo  tiist  oifen  himself  after  it  becomes 

To  be  paid  a  bill  or  order  of  tliis  kind, 
BMds  oeiiher  indorsement  nor  transfer;  yet 
miper  lo  know  to  whom  U  is  paid. 
ARiJio,  in  heraldry,  u  term  used  to  express 
g_gf  arms,  or  tlie  figures  of  armories,  by 
Hm  nobility  and  gentry  are  distin(r*U!>hed 
i^Other  ranks  of  the  people,  and  from  one 
■r.  Tlicse  siiitn*  of  nobility  with  us  are 
llljr  a  cripy  of  the  statues  and  images  among 
tcn-M  Romans,  which  thev  used  to  etpose 
t  their  houses  on  public  aay>,  and  carried 
t  the  body  at  the  funeral  of  a  yn    '   i  i. 

I  ittlUCf  traong  them  bor^  the  i  ^ 

rir  noble  ancestors.  And  i«  oui  .■..!..,  of 
nidrntly  were  brouviht  in  the  pluce  of  them, 
Mr  (laU:  U»e  origin  of  henl'i'v  m  t  ,.  imrl, 
Bpactiieil,  from  the  tiinc- 
HEmi.in  nnpirv  by  the  Cici 
a  iLcy  dcsimycfl  many  liberal  arts,  <nt  Uiey 
mum.  to  have  ^iveii  birih  lo  ii»e  actence 
;  (or  which  tlieir  i>oMerity,  it  roust 


be  confessed,  are  under  lew  obligations.    TiiC9« 
warlike  nations,  hsiving  subduetl  llie  Koiuan  era- 

[)ire  and  raised  tlieir  glory  by  military  service, 
>ecame  fond  of  the  achievements  of  tlieir  ances- 
tors and  great  men,  and  derived  their  ensigns 
and  titles  of  honor  from  what  concemed  a  s<il- 
dier.  They  first  <listinpuished  the  whole  com- 
munity into  three  nmks,  which  they  nnnii-d 
according  to  tlie  dilfirriit  onlers  of  military, 
miles,  eques,  and  scuiifcr;  and  their  posterity, 
willing  to  commemorate  their  honors,  rt'*erved 
to  themselves  tlieir  luilituy  ensi^^s,  and  tliese 
became  what  we  call  bearin(;s,  or  arm5,  the 
marks  of  gentility  or  of  families,  some  one  of 
which  had  once  de.*ervpd  an  elevation  al>o»e  the 
common  rank  of  men.  NVIiile  llie  direct  de- 
scendant of  this  honorable  person  carrivd  Iih 
ensigns  of  lionor  for  his  diMinction,  the  collatemi 
branches  also  were  ambitious  of  preserving  the 
memory  of  their  havmy;  belonged  to  such  an 
honorable  house;  and  therefore  nssumcd  llie 
same  figure,  but  with  some  difference,  to  di.s- 
tinguiAh  the  distance  from  the  original  claim. 
In  process  of  time,  other  families,  who  had  ile- 
sened  as  well  of  their  prince  and  cuuntry, 
whether  in  civil  or  military  aflairs,  Ix^raine  di- 
sirous  of  the  same  sort  of  distincliun,  by  way  of 
per|H;tual  memorial  of  their  services ;  and  upon 
this  occasion  many  oilier  dencc3  were  funm.'d 
into  arms,  and  coiitinue<l  down  to  posterity  in 
their  several  families.  Armorial  beyrings,  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  were  single  and 
plain,  consisting  only  of  few  'figures,  (.'barges, 
ditl'erences,  quartering?,  &c.  are  the  invenDons  of 
later  times.     See  Heralijuy. 

Ukakinc,  in  navigation,  an  arch  of  the  horinm 
intercepted  between  the  nearest  meridian  and 
any  distant  object,  either  discovered  by  the  eye, 
or  resulting  from  the  sinical  proposition ;  as  in 
tlie  fir^t  case,  at  four  I*.  M.  Cape  Spado,  in  the 
isle  of  Candia,  bore  soutli  by  west  by  the  com- 
pass. In  tlie  second,  the  longitudes  and  latitudes 
of  any  two  phues  bein<;  given, and  consitjuently 
the  difl'erence  of  latitude  and  longitude  between 
tliero,  the  bearing  from  one  tu  the  other  is  disco- 
vered by  the  following  analogy  : — As  the  meridi- 
onal difference  of  latitude  is  to  the  ditference  of 
longitude,  so  is  radius  to  the  tangent  bearing. 
Bearing  is  also  tlie  sitiuition  of  any  distant  object, 
estimated  from  some  part  of  tlie  ship  according 
to  her  position.  lu  this  sense,  an  object sodis- 
covered  must  be  either  a-he.id,  a-stern,  a-breoAt, 
on  the  bow,  or  on  the  quarter.  These  bearings, 
therrfore,  which  inny  Ik*  culled  mechanical,  are 
on  llie  beam,  liefore  tlie  W<ira,  abaft  the  be:im, 
on  the  bow,  on  the  quarter,  ii-head,  or  a-item. 
If  the  ship  satis  with  a  side  wind  it  niters  tlic 
names  of  such  Ih  anngs  m  some  measure,  since 
a  distant  object  on  tlie  Ite-am  is  then  vdd  lo  be 
to  leewnrti  or  lo  wmdwarrl;  on  Uic  lec-quartct 
or  bow,  and  on  the  weather-quarter  or  bow, 

Bkariko,  in  sea  lun<;u3Re.  When  a  ship  sails 
towards  the  ■horf,  l>efore  the  wind,  she  is  Raid  to 
bear  in  with  the  lund  or  harbour.  To M  tbe ship 
sail  more  before  the  wind,  it  lo  l>e*r  up.  To  put 
her  nght  Iwt'on^  the  wind,  is  lo  b«?<ir  round.  A 
ship  that  keep*  off  from  tlie  land  is  jsml  to  l>«»r 
off.  When  a  ship  that  was  to  windward  ccra«R 
under  a  sliip's  stern,  and  (o  give*  her  the  wind, 
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»he  is  said  to  bear  mider  lier  lee,  Jkc.  Tlicro  is 
unolher  sense  of  lliis  word,  in  reference  to  tlie 
hur«lcn  of  u  ship  ;  for  tlvey  say  a  ship  bears, 
wlien,  having  Uw  slender  or  leao  a  quarter,  she 
will  sink  loo  deep  into  the  water  with  an  over- 
lighl  freight,  ana  thereby  can  carry  but  a  small 
qtmnttty  of  goods. 

Blaring  awat  (as  well  as  Bearing  up)  is 
improperly  used  to  denote  tlie  act  of  changing  tlie 
course  of  a  ship,  in  order  to  make  her  sail  before 
tJie  wind,  after  sliu  had  sailed  mvoe  time  with  a 
side-wiod,  or  close-hjiuled. 

BcACiNG  OF  AN  Arch,  or  Vault,  denotes 
the  effort  which  the  stones  make  to  separate  by 
tlieir  gravity  the  piers  or  piedroi  ts.  Tliis  amounts 
to  the  same  with  what  the  French  call  pous.s£e. 
See  PoLSSEE. 

Bearing  of  an  Okoan  Pipe  denotes  an  error 
or  variation  from  the  just  sound  it  ougiit  to 
yield. 

Bearikc  of  a  Stag,  in  hunling,  is  used  in 
respect  of  the  state  of  his  head,  or  the  croches 
which  he  beaxii  on  his  horns.  If  one  is  asked 
wiiat  a  stag  bears,  he  has  only  to  reckon  the 
croches,  but  never  to  express  on  odd  number ; 
as,  if  he  had  four  croches  on  his  near  horn,  and 
five  on  his  far,  a  liuntsman  will  siy  he  bears  ten, 
a  false  right  on  his  near  horn ;  if  but  four  on  the 
near  horn,  and  six  on  the  far  horn,  he  will  say  he 
bears  twelve,  a  double  false  right  on  the  near 
horn. 

Bearino  qtf  is  used  by  seaman,  generally  in 
business  belonging  to  shipping,  for  tlirusting  off. 
Thus  in  hoisting  any  thing  into  the  ship,  if  it 
has  caught  hold  of  any  part  of  the  lihip,  or  be- 
come any  way  entangled,  they  say,  bear  it  off 
from  the  ship's  side.  So  if  they  would  have  tlie 
breech  or  mouth  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  &c.  put 
from  them,  they  say,  bear  off,  or  bear  about  the 
breech. 

Bearing  sail  well  is  said  of  a  ship,  when 
she  is  a  stifT-guided  ship,  and  will  not  couch 
down  on  a  side  with  a  great  deal  of  s^iil.  When 
a  ship  13  said  to  bear  out  her  ordnance,  it  is  meant, 
that  her  ordnance  lies  so  high,  and  she  will  go  so 
upright,  that  in  reasonable  tighiing  weather,  she 
will  be  able  to  keeyi  out  her  Tower  tier,  and  not 
be  forced  to  shut  in  her  ports,  llie  siiip  is  said 
to  uvcrbt:ar  anotlier,  when  it  is  able,  in  a  giuat 
gale  of  wind,  to  carry  out  more  s:uls,  viz.  a  top 
sail  more  or  the  like. 

BEAJIN,  a  ci-dcvant  province  of  France 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Bigorxe,  on  the  soutti  by 
the  mouriLains  of  Arragon,  on  the  west  by  Soule 
and  part  of  Navara-,  and  on  the  north  by  Gascon y, 
and  Armagnac.  It  had  the  title  of  Vicomio  us 
early  as  the  nintli  century.  It  was  afterwards 
raised  to  a  principality,  and  belonged,  witli  Na- 
varre, to  Henry  IV.  when  he  came  to  the  crown. 
His  son,  lluuis  XIIl,  uutt^'d  it,  with  that  part  of 
Navarre  which  was  possessed  by  die  house  of 
Albret,  to  France,  in  1620.  It  now  forms  with 
Bascjues,  llie  department  uf  the  lower  Pyrenees, 
and  is  about  sixteen  leagues  iii  leni^lh,  and  twelve 
in  breadth.  In  general  it  is  barren,  yet  the  plains 
yield  cousiderable  quantities  of  tlax,  and  Indian 
corn.  It  is  also  rich  in  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and 
lead,  and  ha&  22t>,000  inhabitauts.  The  capital 
U  Pau.     Set:  PrUANtLS. 


^  liate,  Fr- 
K,  I  an  animal  Hi* 
E&s,     I  birds,    ins>'' 


Br.  A  AN,  a  city    aitd  canton   of  Swit 
See  Br.n.N. 

BEAST,  ^      Jicste,  Fr-  batio, 

Be'asti.ikk, 

He'ASTLINE&S, 

Be'astly,  fman  ;  an  irru.L 

Bc'ASTtinoop,    I  or  a  brutal  savage  niao,  < 
Be'ASTiNi.s.       J  practises  any  Ifaing 

to  llie  decencies  of  life  aod  the  dictates 

inanity. 

If  that  the  good  mmn,  that  the  hetltvo' 
Wol  cvriTy  wrke,  er  th»t  the  coek  him 
Fiutirig  yilrinkpn  <rf  this  wrll  a  drau 
A%  tbilkr  holy  Jl-w  oar  eldre  laajbtt 
IIu  iijti-M  nnd  hiattom  aball  multiphc. 
Chaurrr.      Pu 
A  healli  man  pacMfocth  not  tbn  ihinpi 
of  the  spyrii  of  God,  for  it  \*  fo|t  to  him. 

WicUtff.     1  Cot. 
They  held  this  Inad,  uid  with  th*ii'  bltitiac 
Polluted  thia  »an»e  gentle  «oil  long  time  ; 
That  their  own  molher  looih'd  thfir 
And   gon  abhor  her  btuod's  unkiodly  cricM. 

Sprftter.     Pa 
Aod  all  wylde  betulB,  made  vaual*  of  bis  pliawirWi 
And  with  their  kpoylos  enlarged  his  priratt  !>*■■* 
td.     MoUm  iiiikttfn  r« 
Not  that  t  beinga  Acart.cha  wMildhMvai 
but  that  lUic^  being  *  very  Aeuitfy  <  i  iiafia,  hif%  ^ 
la  me.  AaAfM 

Wilh  lewd,  profane,  and  hmutttf  pluaap. 
To  catcit  ihu  world'*  Iooms  langbtcr  or  vaia  pm* 

BmJmm 
So  may  we  ten  a  little  lionet. 
When  newly  whelpt^  a  weak  and  UndcTlklB^ 
D?»pis'd  by  ry'ty  Ixtut ;   l\'-  ■  «t, 

Mlun  fuller  tiuie*  full  kti'  >ra(t  kn^l. 

The  htiuU  all  cruucben  lo-u  ,  :      ..     ....  aAoR, 

And  darp  not  see  what  thf  y  fonteub'rf  Mm; 
The  trembling  forc«t  quakr«  at  bi*  mSin^ttAi 

The  fixth,  and  cl  creation  la«t,  aniae 

With  evening  haipa  and  matin,  when  Gad( 

liC't  ih'  enrih  bring  fonli  toul  Uviog  in  hrt  1 

Caitle  nnd  ci«eping  tliiag*,  and  haittt  al  ik^ 

Each  in  tlieir  kind. 

Hero  MX  she  by  theae  muked  ag 

The  happy  flower*  lecni  yet  th«  print  U»  I 

Her  voice  di<l  twccieb  hexb  thy  ragar'd  I 

To  which  winds,  trses,  dnuta,  tntda,  did  I 

Heaven's  king 
KctL-ps  rei;isLcr  i>f  cvvry  lliiaf : 
And  noUtiag  may  wn  uao  in  vaitt« 
Ev'n  hmitti  most  be  wilh  juatice  dain 

lietui  of  a  tnrU  !   tupiindy  wkcn  hv  mi^i 
l<ie  snug  auJ  tlepp,  in  risu  Wfaaw  ill*  tl^li 
Wlul  if  bis  dull  for,  f  ■'  J  tlutoy, 

Cuuhl  he  not  let  a  I  ill*.  Brfk 

Mfilra'n  chanus  k  i  "\wvma^  femts 

With  bowls  lh«t  Ittm'd  tauaaumt'd  jwtht  to  A^ 

I 

It  if  cbargfd   upon    the    gralknnaa  ti   ttit  s^i 

that  the  hciHtlff  vice  uf  drifdliag  l«  ascaM  haik  M 

lately,  from  ihrir  irtampic,  tvalMnt  aaoavg  as.    Ap 

Man  cares  for  all  \  to  binla  ha  gi»^  ]ua  waaAk 
To  ln^oHt  Ki«  pMtiaia,  and  u>  fiali  Ua  lao^       f\ 

0  yt;  wuo<U,  spread  ytmr  bsBSKfc^  afaa>( 
To  your  dri>pr«l  rwraaea  I  fly  ^ 

1  would  hide  wub  tiir  ksnat*  ol  tha  fA^m, 
I  would  vanish  from  cvrry  aya. 
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lR«liirin|;  'Jiirnb 
Aail  h<-i|»lr«a  rkutu«  wiib  >  fcnw  w  keen 
Of  i^iauy.  with  rarU  knowledge  of  their  strpngtli, 
And  Micb  ugacily  Ui  laku  ruvcngv, 
Tlut  aft  dw  bMtl  hat  tcem'ti  la  judge  the  maa. 

CutcptT.     Tmak.  \i.  vi. 

UEA«r,  among  gamesters,  a  game  at  cards, 
'  '  ^  manntfr:  the  dest  cards  nre  the 
\  0.  whereof  ihey  make  tbre«  heaps, 
«'ii  fciiii:.  iiip  piay,  llie  troilL-i.  Three,  four,  or 
live  may  ph«y,  and  to  evfry  one  is  dealt  five 
«"3un|*.  liul  btfoic  Uie  play  bf^itis,  every  one 
stakes  to  tijc  thrc<!  heaps.  He  that  wins  most 
tricks,  uLi-sup  llie  heap  called  the  play:  heiliat 
ha!*  iIm'  kiti^',  kikea  up  die  he;tii  so  culled  :  and 
ht'  that  h.-ta  three  of  any  sort,  tliat  is  three  fours, 
three  five*^  three  sixes,  tec.  takes  up  ilie  troilet 
beau. 

BlAVr^  at  oml»re,  is  when  the  player,  or  |>erson 
lital  undertakes  the  game,  los»  U  to  the  other 
two,  tbe  penalty  of  which  is  a  forieitur«  ec|aal 
la  tint  Maktf  play«d  for. 

BEAT,  V.  n.  1     Sax.    htitnn,  liailan.  Germ. 

Bk'attr,        J  htttttn,  French,  fmttrt,  to  strike, 

feaTlXG.      Neither  with   jjenlleness  or  vio- 

I,  with  or  willumt  an  in»lrumenud  medium  ; 

lioiii"  I'lil  motion,  rising  and  falling, 

or  Imnii  i  object,  it  is  used  inetnnho 

ncwlU.  ,1  tu  almost  every  kind  of  re- 

ign) u<i  motion. 

/  nwir,   is  to  lessen,  to  depr^s,  to 

nr|Mrl,  Of  to  eonquuf. 

Tm  Kfat  t  i>,  is  to  attack  auddenty ;  to  alarm. 
To  IW.iT  i>,  is  to  impreaa  or  lo  inculcate  by 
.f«M«init  repetition. 

•yii  Br.Ai'A.noLr.     To  try  differeut  ways;  to 
I ;  tu  hunt  for  any  thin^. 

And '>ftontiniii  I  6ntlr  tlmt  tbii  in('tt« 
Wait  blody  (trolcKi,  anil  with  wordit  grcic 
Jl^yinK  buw  rhcr  tjicriji  worra  wh*>ttc, 
Atti  Otii]  it  «»4e  •itb  many  a  tnicl  iiHO 
G«a  Troilua  ii{K>n  lii*  hrlnn  lo  hrte : 
Dtti  ii4ihi-l«t*c  Furtiina  it  oaHitbt  nc  «rauld 
Ot  rti&rr*  buudc  that  I'iihrr  dycn  chouUI. 

Chattctr.    TroittiM  omi  Cnteiit. 
Ami  bov  the  wcttemc  wipdr  hlowcih  soro, 
flkat  BiMP  U  in  bi«  chiof  •ovoraingntoo 
Bmalmi  th«  wlihcrtd  Irafo  from  the  trvc.    Spemtr. 
f'  '•■  *  couaul  thkt  will  from  tlwpi  iak« 

Tb  .  niak<:  thpDi  of  no  idoiv 

Tl    ,  .i.Ai  an  often  <<nM  for  baikivf. 


llLkUraa  Purd,  gaud  heart.  »  bfmlnt  blark  and  blur, 
'  iSiBt  pM  cjutnot  tec  a  white  tput  about  her.  tJ. 

Hid  tlH-tn  rune  forth  and  hrar 
(>r  al  (brtr  chambt-r  door  I'll  heat  tfaa  drum, 
Till  il  cry,  alrrp  (u  death. 

A  turn  ar  l«u  III  walk, 
T«  Mill  mj  ifthtf  mind. 

Tfaii  teni|j«*t  in  Riy  miad 
Daah  frtm  ny  •«&««•  ukn  «!l  fi'ilinj;  flao. 
Save  what  ^mIi  Oum. 

ia  Mrauge  bnw  long  aoaia  Btra  iiill  lie  in  wait  lo 
and  b«w  many  otbrr  malten  ihrj  will  imu 
la  coeiM  n«*r  it.  Barnn. 

Wa  afa  diawa  ao  iatn  ■  larffr  ^lerch,  by  rraM-in 
■r  lArif  ■■  Kwat cBmrtnaw,  whatwrt  manmi  mun 
•fd«  4»mt  lam  aUrg«d  w«nta.  Vrnktr. 

How  iwfa«nll/  and  rnmmtly  dnth  Uia  acyipiaM 
iMt  i^M  ikia  caiMr '  flmk/wM. 


Rpj'ond  thi«  flood  a  frocra  eonliiiml 
LiM  dark  and  wild,  Itral  with  perpetual  ■torni* 
Of  whirlwind  and  dire  hail.  MtUton. 

They  lay  in  that  quiet  ptratunr,  without  making  the 
least  imprcMiua  upon  the  oneiny  by  ieatmg  tip  hia 
quarters,  which  might  easily  have  bMU  duu. 

Tho'  oft  bound  to  pvace 
Yet  he  nevrr  would  ceaae 
To  vex  hi*  poor  uf^igbboun  with  quarrels. 
And  when  he  wa«  beni 
He  still  made  his  retreat 
Tuhis  Clcvelands,  his  hflU,  and  his  Carwrlls. 

J/arrrA. 
Somr  have  hcon  iealm  till  the)  know 
What  wood  a  cuilgrl's  of  by  tiiK  bluw  ; 
^me  kick'd  until  thfty  can  f«l  whether 
A  shoe  bo  Spanish  or  neat's  Ivalhcr. 

iiviler'r  Itud'Umu. 
He,  wiih  a  tarrUan  (<nI 
Struck  out  the  muln  rrmtion  at  a  heat.   Jiydbl. 
Burvtrys  rich  niovcabUs  « iih  curious  eye, 
BrttUdmen  thr  price,  ami  thrcalrn*  still  to  buy,       id. 
My  trni|>er»U!  pulse  dues  ngulorly  6rul; 
Feci  and  be  satiaaed.  /d. 

Wli«>n  from  ihr  rnve  ihoa  riiest  wtlh  the  day 
To  bettt  the  woods,  and  runae  lh«  bouiKling  p*«y' 


U. 


Id, 


u 


I  am  alway*  htatmg  ohmf  io  my  thottj^u  foraono- 
tliitjg  th.it  may  turn  to  the  benefit  of  luy  dear  cuun- 
Lr^nirn.  jidifisufs. 

>       I  ni  to  Vtvx  the  renrgado  with  lh« 

lu  ii  ovi'r  foe  thdr  ronaon  j  as  not 

qui  ,..L.jii..t  .Ml.  ,..    «.iii!tl  V' r7 '  .'f >Hw  the  teruu  nf  iL 

U, 

Our  warriours  Jirn;  •!  -•   rn-nrh  language, 

at  the  saioe  time  ih<  .  •  their  power. 

U. 

Sach  aa  ani"  i  m>  .jI  ill    f.->lls  no  me. 

It.  bml*4owm»  •h.  U. 

Will  faacka  •!<;  «.vuiii  tuiver  haw  been  the  maa 
he  it,  had  not  ba  teaekad  dami  aoMtahlrs,  as4  Use 
•f>  a  litvd  voBan'a  i}«aitcaB,  when  ha  ha  was  ayvung 
fiUow.  ti. 

One  see*  many  hollow  apace*  wora  in  the  bottmna 
oC  the  racks,  as  they  arc  more  or  lew  abW  to  resist  ih« 
bnpnaaioo  of  th«  water  that  6nsit  a^aiart  them.     /X 
To  find  an  honest  maa,  I  Am(  aimil, 

Aad  fove  hioj.  court  bim.  praue  him,  in  or  ova. 

A    Riau's   heart    beati,  and   the   blood  cifrulaie^ 
whiefa  u  Is  ni>i  in  bis  power,  by  any  tboaght  or  voli- 
tion, to  stuij.  Lotkt. 

1  would  clnillv  nndrrtiand  tho  foimatioo  of  a  aoal, 
and  st-r  il  <tnt#  ihc  first  ruasrions  pulse.  CMtr. 

I  r>-tiii-uilirr.  that  onu:  lying  abetl,  and  having 
been  put  into  a  fright,  1  beaiU  my  a«u  heart  l«taf, 
hut  I  iiMik  it  to  be  one  knwking  at  the  door  nftrBcr 
than  liner,  before  I  dtx-ovcred  that  tha  aoead  was  ta 
my  own  hi*ari.    Hrid.    Em^iarjf  iWa  tAa  Hfmmatt  Mind, 

Itr.si.  ill  fetKini;,  demotes  a  blow  or  stroke 
Uiven  wiih  the  sword.  There  ar»  two  kind*  of 
li.'4ti ;  the  lint  perfi^nnM  by  the  foible  of  a 
man's  »woril,  on  the  foible  of  his  .vJvem^'s, 
whicii  in  tlie  school*  is  eommonly  eaile^l  bsUVfie, 
from  the  French  hattre,  and  is  chiefly  iiacd  in  a 
{•untuit,  to  make  an  ofMO  upon  ibe  adreiwy. 
I'lir  socoTwl,  and  hrxt  ktnd  offbeat,  is  performwl 
with  the  fort  of  a  man's  ^word  upon  the  foible  of 
lits  4ilvereary's,  not  willt  ■'  •'rn.v  ■.  in  Iniiilirnj, 
but  with  a  )rrk  or  dry  1'  ^i 

pmpcr  for  the  pandc-  iha 

fword^  bcoMiao  of  the  rebound  a  mn '«  iwoni 
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has  thereby  from  hi*  adversary's,  whereby  he  pro- 
cures to  hiinsetf  the  belter  and  surer  opportunity 
of  risposling. 

B£AT  or  Drum,  in  the  military  arl,  is  diffe- 
rently performed}  according  to  the  d'fferent  pur- 
poses lutended.  Notice  is  given  by  it  of  any 
sudden  danger ;  or,  that  scutlered  soldiers  may 
repair  to  their  arms  and  quaners :  these  are  called 
belling  an  alarm,  or  to  arms.  It  is  also  intended 
to  signify,  according  to  the  different  manners  of 
sounding  the  drum,  that  the  soldiers  are  to  fall  on 
the  enemy  :  to  retreat  before,  during,  or  after  an 
Httack  ;  to  move  or  march  from  one  place  to 
anotlier  :  to  come  out  of  llieir  quarters,  to  repair 
to  their  colors,  &c. 

Beats  of  a  watch  or  clock,  are  the  strokes 
made  by  the  fangs  or  pallets  of  the  spindle  of  the 
balance,  or  of  tlie  pads  in  a  royal  pendulum.  To 
find  the  beats  of  the  balance  in  any  watch,  or  in 
one  turn  of  any  wheel : — Having  found  the  num- 
ber of  turns,  which  the  crown  wheel  makes  in 
one  turn  of  t!ie  wheel  you  seek  for  ;  those  turns 
of  the  crown-wheel,  multiplied  by  its  notches, 
give  half  the  number  of  beats  in  that  one  turn  of 
the  wheel :  for  the  balance  or  swing  has  two 
strokes  to  every  tooth  of  the  crown  wheel,  inas- 
niuch  as  each  of  the  two  pallets  has  its  blow 
against  e.ieli  tooth  of  the  crown  wheel ;  whence 
it  is,  that  a  pendulum  which  beats  seconds,  has 
^  in  its  crown-wheel  only  thirty  teeth.  To  explain 
this,  suppose  the  numbers  of  a  sixteen  hour  watch, 
wherein  the  pinion  of  report  is  4,  the 
dial-wheel  32,  the  great  wheel  55,  the     4)32(  8 

pinion  of  the  second  wheel  5,  &c.  Tlie     

number  of  the  notches  in  ihe  crown-  5)35(11 
wheel  17,  being  muluplied  into  6336,  5)45(  9 
|,tlie  product  ari<;ini;  from  the  continual     5)40(  8 

inuUiplication  of  thequolienlsSjl  1,9,8.)     

j^ives  107,712,  for  half  the  numberof  17 

beats  in  one  turn  of  tlic  dial-wheel ;  for 
e  times  17  is  136,  which  is  half  the  number  of 
beats  in  one  turn  of  the  coutrate-wbeel  40  ;  and 
9  times  136  is  1224,  the  half  beats  in  one  turn 
of  the  second  wheel ;  and  U  times  1224  is  13,464, 
the  half-beats  in  one  turn  of  the  great  wheel  55  ; 
and  8  times  13,464,  makes  107,712.  Multiply 
Apiis  by  the  two  pallets,  i.  e.  double  il,  it  gives 
^215,424,  which  IS  the  number  of  beats  in  one  turn 
wf  the  dial  wheel,  in  12  hours.  To  know  how 
many  bt^ats  this  watch  has  in  an  hour,  divide  tlie 
bealsin  12  hours  into  12  parts,  and  it  gives  17,952, 
which  is  ciiUed  th*-  tmin  of  the  watch,  or  tlie 
beats  in  an  hour.  If  this  be  divided  into  60  partA, 
it  gives  299  and  a  little  more  for  the  beats  in  a 
mtnute,  and  so  you  may  proceed  to  seconds  or 
thirds.  By  die  beats  and  turns  of  the  fusee,  the 
hours  lliai  any  watch  will  go  may  be  found,  thus : 
As  the  beats  of  the  balance  in  om;  hour  are  to 
the  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  fusee,  so  is  the  num- 
ber of  the  turns  of  the  fusee  1,  to  the  continuance  of 
the  watch 'sgiiiin;.  Tims  20196  ;  26028  i:  12  ;  16. 
To  find  die  beats  of  the  balance  in  one  turn  of  the 
fusee,  say,  as  tlie  number  of  turns  of  the  fusee, 
to  the  continuance  of  the  watch's  ;,'oing  in  hours, 
so  are  the  beats  in  one  hour,  to  the  beats  of  one 
luni  of  the  fusee ;  i.e.  12  :  16  ::  20106  :  26928. 
To  find  the  beats  of  tlic  balimce  in  an  hour,  say, 
as  the  hours  of  tho  WKlch's  going  lu  tlie  number 
vf  turus  of  the  fusee,  w  are  Uie  U-ais  iu  one  turn 


of  the  fusee,  to  the  beats  of  an  bom ,  !■% 
16  :  12  :  :  26928  :  2U196.  DerhamU  Att^ 
Clock  Maker,  ^,  I  i,  tec.  3Lnd '17-    See  alio  Cuar 

MAKING. 

To  Beat  ak  Axa&u,  in  miliury  afiain,  a  b 
give  notice  by  beat  of  drum  of  some  tidim 
danger. 

To  Beat  a  CuAncc,  is  to  give  the  sigoai  l»ii 
upon  tlie  enemy. 

To  Beat  tue  General,  is  to  five  ooCieetD 
the  forces  that  they  are  to  march. 

Tu  Beat  the  Ucveii.i.e.  is  to  givr  lent,  % 
beat  of  drum  at  day-break,  to  come  ont  a( 
quarters. 

7b  Beat  the  Tattoo  is  to  give  iiock»  to  lU 
to  retire  to  their  quarters. 

7*0  Beat  the  T&oop  is  to  give  notioe  to  all  tB 
repair  to  their  colors. 

To  Beat  upon  the  Hand,  or  to  Ctr.  t, 
the  menage,  is  spoken  of  a  horse,  whea  i 
is   not  steady,   but  he  tosses  up  bis  xi4««^^  mi,u 
shakes  it  all  of  a  sudden,  to  avoid  the  sabjeoQm 
of  tlie  bridle.     Turkish  horaes  are  verykubjctlio 
this  fault.     When  they  beat  upon  tlie  hand  bo 
ther  the  best  bits,  nor  the  best  bund,  can  Ux  iknr 
heads.     Croatian  horses  are  also  very  apt  to  bm 
upon  the  band  ;  their  bars  being  too  sharp  b! 
ridged,  so  that  they  cannot  bear  the  pr<  • 
the  most  gentle  bit.     it  is  from  this  exc^ 
sibihty  of  tlie  mouth  that  a  hone  is  ^i  1 1 
but  inorderto  secure  bis  bead  it  is  oi  ly  •  •     v  -, 
to  pm  asmall  Hal  band  of  itun,  b.  u    ,-  .'.»■.* 
under  his  noseliand,  which  an^  w.  r>  j.   ^  ::^  '  t. 
gale.  This  will  hinder  him  to  !  •  t  '      f 

but  will  not  break  him  of  tbt  ^-  •     . 

as  the  maitiDgale  is  taken  off,  L..  .. ...  . uit.^  :u 

same  vice  again. 

BEATA,  Lat.  i.  e.  the  blessed,  wtedf^tmj 
titles  given  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  the  Ktott 
Catholics. 

Beatek,  in  manuiacturint.'. 
soru  of  workmen,  whose  bu- 
or  flatten  cenarn  matters,    • 
Thus,   1.  Gotn-BEATEBb  art 
beating  gold  and  sdver  with  a  luttiun:i  oa  »uui- 
ble,  in  moulds  of  vellum  and  buUock*'  KUN 
reduce  them   to  diin  b/aves,  fit  foe  i^liin^  «i 
silverinij  of  copper,  iron,  steel,  wood  kc    GoU- 
beaters  dift'er  from  Hatters  of  ,;()ld  ot  *ilv«;  u 
the  former  bnng  their  m^-tal   into  Irarei  by  ik 
baiuiner,    whereas   the  latter  only  fiaXtaN  U  \f} 
pressing  it  throuh;h  a  mill  prepwatorj  io  bMOf. 
2.  Tin-beaters  are   emplovLd   m  tt^c  laifcac 
glass  trade,  whose  Imsur  rn  Urgt 

blocks  of  iiiarbk,  till  it  i  ■  •>  Usfcs 

fit  to  be  applied  widi  qutckailref  bvitu^  W«4- 
ini;-glasscs.     See   l-'oLi*iijkb  and   Uu&>-m«1' 

INO. 

BEATII,  Ang.-Sax.  bethivm,  k«ihiw.  M 
sleep,  dip,  or  biitbe.     In   SuiT  "  :   N^Mt, 

beat/un^  or   batfuHg  wood    ' 
straiivnini;  uuM<:isoned   wuo<i  ia  u<j.\, 
IS  mucii  die  same  iU  Spi  nsvr'k*  mtauui 
e-numple.     To  bathe  or  warm    ■■•    •— 
harden.' — Ttnkl'i  Johnion. 

.And  in  hii  liftQil  ■  ull  jaiuv  •>••  f  t"- 
Who«r  knoitie  siUHt*  wen>  Atg^/m^'A  feU 
Aud  hMik'i  in  tn  tu*  Hcnla  la  W  yrnuM 
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FICAL,"\  From  beaius,  beaUfico, 
ICALLT,  f  to  l>e  happy;  tu  make 
CATJOS),  yliappy  with  the  completion 
r  of  celestial  cojoyuient.  It 
^  1  is    used  only  of  heavcoly 

mE.  '^  fruition  after  death.  Bea- 
an  acknowledgment  made  hy  the 
le  person  beatified  is  in  heaven,  and 
iky  be  rererenced  as  blessed ;  but  is 
of  ibe  honors  due  to  saints, 
iMierred  by  atnotiisaiion. 

to  behold  tkn  faco  of  God,  in  the  fill- 
ip tighteooHirM,  Mid  peace,  is  )>lc«ied- 
i&ddeoi  unto  the  creatures  tH-ncaih  mui. 
HakrwUl. 
vcnioD  of  s  sinner  ihprc  is  joy  before 
irita,  the  angcli  of  Gnd,  and  that  is  the 
of  oar  pardou  and  oar  coonignaiion  lo 
we  may  imagine  how  great  an  vv\\  it 
spirit  of  Uod,  who  is  grcatrr  tlian 
Jeremy  Tt^Utr. 
■fthb  city  celestial. 
|ihi>  etflmal  temple  should  have  rose, 

idea  hmtifioal 
|l  bagianing^of  each  thing  that  ftrows. 

GUeM  Fletcher. 
riehM  of  beavrn's  pavcincot 
MvlAe  M  boly  else,  cajoy'd 
Kfkft.  JUiUvm. 

I  all  the  (aactjties  of  beav'n 
p  star*,  and  trom  his  tight  received 
It  uitrra&rc.  Id. 

^iT  felicity  to  have  no  faith  ;  fur  e^joy- 
bo/  viftion  in  tlio  fruitiun  of  the  object  of 
|vn  rrccivcd  the  full  cracuation  of  il. 

Brnirn'*  Vttlffar  Envurs. 
the  felicity  of  his  heaven,  by  the  delights 
btiy  paiaing  over  tlm  accomplishmcat  of 
the  h€<atitudg  of  that  )>art  which  earth 
t  loo  weakly  alTecL.  U. 

know  him  to  be  tlio  fullest  good,  the 
ami  the  moat  certain  j  and  coosequenlly 
ififi^g  of  all  others.  Bmtn. 

itamplale  upim  the  grcataeas  and 
Ibe  htalifick  ritian  ',  how  a  created  eye 
I  fortiSed,  as  <o  \yo»t  all  those  glories  that 
itbe  Ibualain  of  uncreated  light.        Simlk. 

Inii,  and  the  men  of  praetire,  arc  iboae 
L  that  shall  outgrow  all  their  doubts  and 
^tt  ikall  ride  upon  tJiese  cluudu,  and 
SCbcir  pfeaenC  imperfect  ions,  till  iwrnua- 
tn  knowledge,  and  knowlcd)(>>  advance 
ittt  and  all  come  at  Icn^h  to  be  cam> 
%»  ImMI^sA  vision,  and  a  fall  frnitinn  of 
iftMl  Cwd  has  in  n-servc  for  them,  whpm 
I  ibaU  ptcpare  for  glory. 

Sotdh'M  Stmrnmi, 

and  liule  rrpmentation  of  bea- 

f  in  picture.  T«plof. 

'•jpititaa]  ccinferrnce  ii  animagioable  and 

,  rapeeially  if  free  ant)  iinr><*lraiui-il.  bear- 

of  that  convrrsaiiou   which  it  among 

laahita.  MammmJ. 

the  wiop  of  an  angd,  to  have  aa. 

a<ii*>-.  and  to  have  behild  tlie  forma 

'•piriU  from  which  I  might  have  ro- 

Dffdm. 

\  cbnrch  staiuia  ••  boapttil  ttccted 

;1vbo  has  been  tmtifbd,  ih—gh  Mvrt 


For  you  alone  his  raprnrca  can  deacribc. 
And  stem  ttte  impetuous  joy*  that  ri*c 

Within  your  broasls  when  all  unveil'd  you  view. 

The  wonders  of  the  beatific  sight.  l/ra.  Jtitu<<<. 

Beatification,  in  ecclesiaatical  oflairs,  nn  act 
hy  which  the  pope  declares  a  person  beatified,  or 
blessed,  after  his  death.  It  is  the  tirst  step 
towards  canonisation,  or  raising  any  one  to  the 
honor  and  div:nityof  a  saint.  No  person  ran  l>o 
beatified  till  fifty  years  after  his  or  her  death. 
All  certificates  or  attestations  of  virtues  and  mi- 
racles, the  necessary  qualifications  for  saintship, 
are  examined  by  the  congregation  of  rites.  This 
exaininalion  often  continues  for  several  years; 
ai^er  which  his  huliness  decrees  the  beatification. 
The  corpse  and  relics  of  tJie  future  saint  are  frorr. 
thenceforth  exjiosed  to  the  veneration  of  all  gotxl 
ChristiatLt;  his  intake  is  crowned  with  rays,  and 
a  particular  ofhce  is  set  apart  for  him  ;  but  his 
boily  and  relics  are  not  ciirried  in  procession. 
Indulgences  likewise,  and  remissions  of  sins,  arc 
granted  on  the  day  of  hLs  beatification ;  which, 
though  not  so  pompous  as  that  of  canonisation,  is 
however  very  splendid.  Ilealification  difl'ers  from 
canonisation  in  this,  that  the  pope  dues  not  act  as 
a  judge  in  determining;  the  slAle  of  the  iK'atified. 
but  only  grants  a  privilege  to  cert;iiii  perMiu^i  to 
honor  him  by  a  particular  relit/ious  worship, 
without  incurring  the  penally  of  ttuperstitious 
wonbippen;  but  in  canonisation  the  po^io  speaks 
as  a  jud)i[e,  and  determines,  ex  cathpdr.t,upon  the 
state  of  the  canonised.  Beatification  was  intro- 
duced when  it  was  thought  proper  to  delay  the 
canonisation  of  saints,  fur  the  greater  as&unuicc 
of  tljc  truth  of  the  steps  taken  in  the  prt*cedua'. 
Some  particular  orders  of  monks  have  assumed  to 
tliemselves  the  power  of  beulificulion.  Thus 
Uctavia  Mclchiorira  was  beatified  wiili  extraor- 
dinary ceremonies  by  the  Dominicans. 

Br.ATiNG,  in  book-binding.  See  Book- 
bin  ntitc. 

Beating,  in  English  law.     See  BArrr.aT. 

BiLATiNo,  in  hunting,  a  term  used  of  a  stag, 
which  runs  first  one  way  and  then  another, 
lie  is  llien  said  to  beat  up  and  duwn. — The  noise 
made  by  conies  in  rutting  tune  is  also  called  beat- 
ing or  tapping. 

BrATiNG,  or  FvLsaTiOM,  in  medicine,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  reciprocal  agitation  or  palpitation  of 
Uie  heart  and  pulse,  or  artines.  Some  physi- 
cians distinguish  eighty-one  difli-renl  kinds  i>f 
simple  beatings,  and  fifteen  coni|)ouiid  <^n«•^. 
They  compute  sixty  hnM%  m  the  space  of  a 
minute  U3  the  pmjwr  iniiiilH.r  in  a  trmperate 
roan  ;  but,  in  fact,  we  geiierully  find  a  gtealci 
number, 

Bfating,  in  navigation,  the  o|ivration  of  ma- 
king u  iiroyrtss  at  ara  agaimtt  the  direction  of 
the  Wind  in  a  zig-zag  liar,  or  travorse,  like  tiint  in 
whirh  we  aacend  a  steep  hill.      See  Taiki»4>. 

BrxiiKO,  in  {»a|>er-making.  signilies  the  b*-Nt- 
ing  of  jiaper  on  a  stone  with  a  heavy  hammer, 
with  a  large  smooth  heaul  and  a  short  handle,  in 
order  to  render  it  more  ainunth  and  uiitfonn,:ind 
fit  for  writing.  F.jigincs  driven  by  water  arc  now 
used. 

BiATiRo  FiAx,  or  IUmp,  ts  in  ojienniou  m 
tlM>  drasing  of  these  subittntiecai,  to  rt-ndcr  ihcm 
more  wok  and   pbaul.     When  hemp  has  bauit 
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swingled  a  second  tirae,  and  the  hurds  laid  by, 
they  take  the  strikes,  and,  ilivirling  ihcm  into 
dozens  and  half-dozens,  make  tJiem  up  into  large 
thick  rolls,  which,  l>cing  broached  on  lonp  strikes, 
are  set  to  dry ;  after  which  they  lay  them  in  a 
round  trough  miide  for  the  purpose,  and  there 
beat  them  well  with  beetles  till  they  handle  both 
without  and  within  as  pliant  as  possible,  with- 
out any  hardness  or  roughness  to  be  felt:  that 
done,  they  tike  them  from  the  trough,  open  and 
divide  the  strikes  as  l»efore,  ami,  if  any  Ix-  fouiid 
not  sufficiently  bcaien,  they  roll  them  up  and 
beat  them  over  again.  Beating  hemp  is  a  pim- 
ishment  that  was  often  inflicted  on  loos*;  or  dis- 
orderly persons,  in  houses  of  correction,  before 
the  happy  invention  of  tlie  trcad-mtll  I 

Beatikc,  or  inHicting  stripes,  on  the  person, 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient,  as  well  as>  universal, 
tpecies  of  ]iunishmcDt.  Among  the  llomans  it 
obtained,  under  the  denomination  of  vcrbcTatio, 
fustigatio,  dagellatio,  puUatio,  &c.  In  the  East 
it  still  prevails,  under  the  oatne  of  Bastonado, 
which  see. 

Ueating  tiif.  Wind  was  a  practice  in  u.«e  in 
the  ancient  method  of  trial  by  combat.  If  either 
of  the  combatants  did  not  appear  in  the  tield,  at 
the  time  appointed,  the  other  was  to  beat  the 
wind,  or  make  so  many  flourislies  with  his  wea- 
pon ;  by  which  he  was  entided  to  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  conqueror.  Perhaps  St.  Paul  alludes 
to  this  1  Cor.  i\.  26. 

Beating  Time,  in  music,  a  method  of  mea- 
suring ami  marking  the  tirae  for  performers  in 
concert,  by  a  motion  of  Uie  hand  and  foot  up  or 
down  successively,  ami  in  e<|ual  times.  Know- 
ing the  true  time  of  a  crotchet,  and  supposing  the 
measure  actually  subdivided  into  four  crotchets, 
and  the  half  measure  into  two,  the  hand  or  foot 
being  up,  if  we  put  it  down  with  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  fust  note  or  crotchet,  and  then  raise 
it  with  the  thini,  and  then  down  witl»  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nest  me;isure;  tliis  is  called  beating 
the  time  ;  and,  by  practice,  a  habit  is  acquired  of 
ranking  the  motion  very  equal.  Each  motion 
down  and  up  is  called  a  time  or  measure.  Tlic 
general  rule  is,  to  contrive  the  division  of  the 
meisure  so,  thiit  every  down  and  up  of  tlie 
beating  shall  end  with  a  particular  note,  on  which 
greatly  depends  the  distinctness;  and,  as  it  were, 
l!ic  sense  of  the  melody.  Hence  tha  beginning 
of  every  limeor  beating  in  the  measure  is  reckoned 
tlic  accented  fiart  of  it.  I{l'alin^  time  is  denoted, 
in  the  Italian  music,  by  Uie  term  of  a  huttuta, 
which  is  usually  put  after  what  they  cidl  rocilativo, 
where  little  or  no  time  is  observed,  to  denote  that 
here  they  are  to  begin  again  lo  mark  or  iieat  the 
lime  exactly.  The  Romans  aimed  at  somewhat 
of  humiony  in  tlie  strokes  of  their  oar» ;  and  had 
an  ortirer  called  porlisiulus  in  each  galley,  whose 
bu.<<int>ss  was  to  beat  lime  with  the  ruwc-rs,  some- 
times by  a  pole  or  iimllet,  and  sometimes  only  by 
his  voice.  The  ancients  marked  the  rhythm  in 
llicir  musical  compositions;  but,  lo  make  it  more 
obsirvuble  in  the  practice,  they  beat  the  measure 
or  time  in  diflerenC  manners,  llie  most  usu  il 
lutuisted  in  a  motion  of  the  foot,  which  was 
taised  from,  and  struck  alu-rnatdy  again.<^t,  the 
ground,  according  1 3  the  modem  roHhod. 
Uoiog  tlus  was  commonly  the  province  of  the 


master  of  the  music,   who  was  tlumc*  tx- 

fMao\n(K>c,  and  cnpv^dto^,  because  placnl  It 
inidrile  of  tlie  choir  of  musiciuns,  and  in  m 
vated  situation,  to  he  *i'^-tt  and  heard  note  te 
by  the  whole  company,  lliese  Vievtcn  of  t» 
sure  were  also  called  by  the  Greek*  vWmtvt 
and  «-o2«i|«^i,  because  of  the  noise  of  the*  v 
and  (rpvrovapwi,  because  of  tl»e  unifsnaitf  or  • 
notony  of  the  rliythm.  The  Ijuins  daaamkt^ 
tliein  iMxIani.  pedaru  and  pf.'i."-i  — -  To  a— 
tlic  lieats  iir  slrokrs  UiOrc  an  I  (txH  mr 

geiicraJly  shod  with  a  sort  ui   _^!...:    ,  either  t( 
-  wood  or  iron,  callc<l  by  the  (ire^kji  c^otviji^ 
K(>ov7ra\a,  ir)>fuirqr(i,  iml  liy  the  Latins  i>^dirtL, 
■icaliella,  or  scabilla,  because   ri  m 

sto<.iU  or  foot-stools.     Sometimes  )  •« 

sonorous  foot-slools,  with  U*e  foot  timd  ui^« 
wooden  or  iron  Mole.  They  beat  tH^oMwurcM 
only  with  tlie  fooi,  but  Aso  with  the  nghl  kud, 
all  the  timbers  of  which  they  joined  togtiibr,  Is 
strike  into  the  hollow  of  the  left.  Lie  wintfiia 
marked  die  rb)thrn,  wa«  culleij  tnaaadwirir. 
Tlie  ancients  also  bent  t —  -  •'  '-'>m\{*,  m  afttn 
sliells  and  bones  of  m  <:h  diiey  dndt 

against  one  another,  n.'. :.;•'  modems  an 

use  castanets,  and  the  like  instrutneiMs.  Tibi 
the  Greeks  called  icpi}^/3aXm4rty,  as  is  asBid  ky 
1  tesychius.  The  scboliunl  on  Aiixtopluiwi i^mbIj 
much  to  the  same  purpose,  (yther  eoiatj  aH0v 
raents,  as  drums,  cymbals,  citterns,  &c,  ww? 
also  used  on  the  same  occasion.  ThfT  S-a  liy 
measure  generally  in  two  eqti  ' 
at  lea.st,  this  holds  of  the  luxi 
of  music,  marked  either  by  the  iiuisc  of  ta^iili, 
or  the  slapping  of  tlie  hands.  But  de  <^ 
rhydimic  instruments  1 1  '  led,  and  «yiA 

were  used  principally  ud  tnimmim 

dancers,  marked  tiie  d--  >.■•.  ..i<>.r  aaothct a»> 
ner ;  that  i.s,  the  namber  of  ihetr  MOHsiMB 
equalled,  or  even  sometimes  aur|uuH«,tbal  of  0* 
dillerent  sounds  which  compoced  the  air  oi  nag 
played. 

ur.ATiTUUc  in  divinity,  denotes  Ovt  tnnmi 
of  God  in  a  fiiture  life  to  aJI  etemitj.  tlMlita^ 
is  al»o  nse<l  in  speaking  of  the  theses  coBtaiBrl 
in  Christ's  scrmoa  uii  the  rnouot,  whcitty  !■ 
pronounces  the  poor  in  spirit,  tliosc  thai 
the  meok.Bcc,  blessed. 


riE,\iin.liE,  in  . 

TMiiafc 

anciently  piven  tt  ■ 

ICT  <4«T« 

fias   1m-        -     -r-- 

have  li 

ni:v.;     ..  .. 

,  c>i_  .unin--  •» 

and  a  canlinal  of 
sixtt-entli  crnlury, 

1    >t      Kn.rSiil 

III.  raised  him  to  th«'<l 

ce4nber  1538  ;  and  ben 

in  negociating    his  ro>i> 

l-nince,  he  was  there  coi 

poix.     S«xiu  after  his  : 

■-ii»**<f 

of  St,  Andrew's,  be  pr>.' 

!«■»»• 

lion  of  the  reformers  in 

.  jui  tia  imn 

death  put  a  stop,  for  « 

afbitniy  f^ 

ceedings,  he  being  thtrn  r\viu;NiJ  {rmd  aibiaW 
c,ovcnimenl,  and  tx>nfined  Ha  fiitai^  kowm 
so  strong  a  party,  that,  upon  tha  catoaalaa  rf 
the  young  quceo  Manr,  h«  waa  ■^ttf'  •  ^ 
council,  made  chancclior,  aiwt  |i»oc«*wi  a  aaa 
mission  us  legate  u  latere  from  the  court  w4  " 
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[e  now  began  to  renew  his  penecution  of  hcm- 

:  and,  among  the  rest,  of  Uie  famous  prolestanl 

Kidier  (k'orge  Wisliart,  whose  sufferings  at  the 

b«  viewvcl  from  his  window  wiUi  apparent 

ion.     It  18  said,  that  VViihart,  at  his  death, 

Id  the    murder  of   Reaton,  which  indeed 

led   shortly  after,  he  'wing  assassinated  in 

inil>er»  May  2in\i,  1547.  Beaton  had  great 

K,  attd  vices  that  were  no  tcss  conspicuous. 

I  I  ifii. «    :\  nephew  of  the  arciibishop, 

n  in  15'A0,   and  raised  to  the 

nw,when  alxxit  twenty-five 

in   1  JkiO  he  follected  the  sacrvd 

records  belonging  to  his  cathedral, 

td  for  France,  where  he  died  m  J 603. 

■  a  history  of  Scotland,  but  it  was  neter 

BE.ATORITM  IxsuLA,  in  ancient  geography, 
dpji  journey  west  of  Thebs,  a  disuict 
I  Oaiites^  and  called  an  island,  be- 
Sttrrounded  with  sand,  like  an  island  with 
titr ;  yet  abounding  in  all  the  necessaries  of 
»e  supjxise  it  to  have  been  a  tliird  Oa5^s, 
Hegio  Atnniuniaca;  and  tlie  site  of  the 
of  Amnion  answers  to  the  above  descrip- 
fws  appears  from  the  writers  on  Alexander's 
ition  thither.  Ulpian  says,  it  was  u  place 
'  limeot  for  criminals  from  which  there  waj 
Wi. 
RATSON  (Robert),  an  ingenious  and  cx- 
»ive  (.oraniler  of  tjooks,  was  born  in  1742  at 
in  the  county  of  Fife,  At  the  age  of 
he  entered  into  the  army,  but  rising  no 
than  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  turned  his 
I  to  liif-rature  as  anrofes.Mon,  aud  in  17B6 
led  A  Political  Index  to  the  lltstories  of 
Britain  and  Ireland,  of  whidi  tlicre  have 
editions.  In  1790  nppearwl  his  Na- 
Ibtory  Memoirs  of  Great  Unlain,  in  3 
I  to  which  he  subsequently  added  three 
and  in  1807  it  Chronological  Register  of 
HotiKH  of  Parliament  from  the  Union.  lie 
iJie  degree  of  doctq/  of  laws  from  the 
Rty  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  a  member  of 
|r«l  Society  of  Scotland.  He  died  in  1818. 
also  the  author  of  an  Essay  on  vertical 
■>Viiidinills. 
inirs),  LL.  D,|  professor  of  mo- 
'  '  -  r'  Maritfliol  college, 
i-ihiri',  in  ITIJ.S. 

:  .L  .,;.;  ;o  ob- 

llDed  al  llie  pansh  school,  and  aiterwards  sent 
'^   lo  llnf  univer»iiy  of  Aberdeen.     There  lie 
'  hi>  ttudid  with  great  diligence,  and  was 
t{ir«f^rrre<l  to  a  bursary.     Having  continued 
»-ar»  at  the  university,  mudying  pliilosuivhy 
F^vuiity,  with    a    vtcw    lo  the  established 
I,  and  no  I  for  hi.ii,  he  ac- 

hi  1763,  '  >.  hooluiaslcr  and 

kcitfkio  the  {uiiMi  (ii  ioruun.  Here  he  con- 
'  fear  year«,  littk-  known  or  noticed      In 
[k*  W«a  •ppouitcd  one  of  tlie  usliers  lo  the 
•choot  of  AVierdceo,  and    soon  after 
attcoiion  amnog  the  nu-n  of  letters  in  the 
fity.  In  I76u  he  publislied  a  small  roluine 
jinal  {loemt  and  tranyttUonH,  and  the  Ktme 
was  appointed  ptofesMf  of  philosophy  ;  Uic 


duties  of  which  situation  he  continued  to  dis- 
char^^e  till  within  a  short  I'me  of  his  death. 
Abenlern  could  at  this  jjeriod  boast  of  Drs. 
Campbell,  Gerard,  Greg<^>ry,  and  Ileid,  among 
its  professors ;  and  the  lionefits  which  their  new 
associate  must  have  derived  from  such  company, 
were  rendered  stiJl  more  invaluable,  by  tlie  liar- 
motiv  in  which  tliey  lived  with  each  other,  and 
the  nimiliar  manner  in  which  they  communicated 
tlieir  sentiments.  In  a  kind  of  litenr)-  club,  which 
met  twice  a  mouth,  tliey  discussed  freely  all  the 
topics  of  literaturt-  and  philosophy  whidi  occurred 
to  any  of  them  ;  and  it  was  in  this  society  that 
those  speculations  took  their  rise,  which  have 
since  made  their  names  so  familiar  to  all  who 
read  for  instruction.  In  1763  Mr.  Beattie  visited 
London,  and  in  1765  published  his  Judgment 
of  Paris;  this  year  also,  he  became  acquainted 
\vith  the  poet  Gray,  and  continued  in  close 
friendship  with  him  while  he  lived.  In  1767  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Dun,  master  of  the 
(n^ramar  school  ;  and  about  tliis  time  seems  to 
have  bep-un  his  Minstrel,  and  his  Essay  on  the 
Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth;  the  latter  of 
which  was  published  in  1770.  It  was  designed 
particularly  to  oppose  the  philosophy  of  Hume, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  so  sensible  of  the 
strength  of  iu  arRument^  and  |Kipularity,  that  he 
never  aAerwards  could  hear  the  name  of  Beatiie 
mentioned  without  displeasure.  In  1771  ap- 
peared tlie  first  c^nlo  of  that  beautiful  poem. 
The  Minstrel,  which  was  completed  in  1774, 
and  iu  a  very  short  time  ran  through  several  edi- 
tions. In  a  second  journey  to  London,  he  was 
introduced  by  his  friend  Dr.  Gregory  to  Mrs. 
Montiigu,  and  to  all  the  distinguished  literary 
society  Uien  in  tlie  metropolis,  lie  visited  Ix>n- 
dou  a  third  time  in  1773,  and  associated  for  some 
months  with  Drs.  Johnson,  Porteus,  and  other 
eminent  men.  About  Uiii  time  he  receiver!  an  ho- 
norary degree  of  LLI).  from  Oxford;  and  obtained 
a  fieiision  from  the  kingof  X'iOOper  annum.  lie 
had  also  the  honor  of  an  iuteniew  with  tlieir 
majesties.  Tliis  year  there  was  a  proposal  for 
traiisferring  Dr.  Beattie  to  tlie  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, but  he  declined  it;  and  in  1774  two 
offers  were  ma<le  him  in  the  church  of  England, 
one  of  tliem  a  livin-^  of  £.'»0O  a  year,  with  viewi 
of  further  prefemittit ;  but  these  he  also  declined. 
Dr.  Priestley  al  this  time  made  an  attack  upon 
hitn,  of  winch,  however,  he  look  no  notice.  In 
1776  he  publisheila  volume  of  Essays;  and  in 
1783,  Disicrtatioris  Moral  and  Cntical,  in  one 
volume  4to,  At  the  recommend  atioa  of  ihe 
bi^liop  of  Loudon,  in  1780,  he  published  t«o 
small  volumes  on  the  Ev idunc*.-!!  of  the  Chri.4tian 
Religion ;  and  in  171H)  the  Elemeoti  of  Moral 
Science,  l>eing  the  outlines  of  Ins  acudemic-.d 
lectures.  Dr.  Ikattle  was  very  much  tiied  by 
domestic  affliction:  hii  wife  became  the  victim 
of  hereditary  iasanity,  anil  his  two  sons,  Jauies 
liay  and  Montagu,  died  successively,  after  at- 
taining to  manhood.  The  situation  of  his  wifi-,  and 
the  precarious  state  of  his  own  health,  hud  Himk 
him  into  an  habitual  depressioo  ;  but  die  d<'.ith 
of  his  eldest  son  James,  who  hud  lieen  conjoined 
with  him  in  the  professorsliip,  vn$  to  sirtftt  :i 
shock  to  him  that  he  never  recovered  from  iu 
But  die  suddcti  death  of  hu  ooly  resuatainK  cHiUl 
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III  1796,  completely  unhinged  his  mind  ;  the  first 
sym|)tum  of  which  was  a  temporary,  but  almost 
total  loss  of  memory,  respectinir  his  son.  At  tins 
lime,  after  searching  in  every  room  in  the  house, 
he  would  say  to  his  niece,  Mrs.  Glennie,  •  You 
may  think  it  strange,  but  I  must  ask.  you  if  I 
have  a  son,  and  where  he  is  ? '  She  then  felt  her- 
self,'  says  Sir  William  Forbes,  'under  the  painful 
nece.ssity  of  bringing  to  his  recollection  his  son 
Montagu's  surti-'rinj^,  wliich  always  restored  him 
to  reason.  And  he  would  often,  with  many  tears, 
i-x]]ress  hLs  thankfulness  that  he  hod  no  child, 
sayinji,  *  How  couJd  1  have  borne  to  see  their 
elc^'ant  minds  mangled  witli  madness! '  Wlien 
he  looked  for  tlie  last  time  on  tlie  dead  body  of 
Sis  son,  he  said,  *  I  have  now  done  with  tlie 
world.'  His  last  publication  was  An  Account 
of  the  Life,  Character,  and  Writings  of  James 
Hay  Beattie.  His  spiriu  from  tliis  period  were 
never  restored,  and  his  heitUh  continued  (gra- 
dually to  decline,  till,  in  17y9,  he  was  struck 
with  palsy;  and,  after  being  reduced  to  a  state 
of  permanent  insensibility,  this  excellent  man, 
all  of  whose  labors  tended  to  enligliten  and  be- 
nefit mankind,  expired  in  June,  1803. 

KEAU',  ")  Fnim  the  Fr.  heau^  good,  gay, 
liKAu'isn,  ;  fine.  *rhe  plural  bcatuc  is  now 
Beao'shii'. 3  Anj^licistid.  A  beau  is  a  rnan  of 
dress,  whose  ^reut  care  is  to  deck  his  person. 
Vulgarly  employed  to  designate  a  lover,  who  of 
course  must  be  a  smart  fellow.  A  Lvau  waa  the 
daiiily  of  the  last  age,  as  a  dandy  is  the  fop  of  tlie 
present. 

What  will  uoi  beaux  auempi  to  plcu«  the  fair. 

Dri/den. 

Th«  watnnjmph*  itre  too  unkind 
To  Yill'ruy  \  art:  the  land  uynjpUa  wnf 

Aud  fly  iLoy  all,  at  oace  vumhjn'd 
Tu  «l)une  ft  genct^I,  and  a  beau  ?  Prior. 

You  will  become  the  delight  of  nine  UdiM  in  ten, 
and  ibe  cbvy  of  uiaety-nioe  beoMr  ia  a  hiindrud. 

Swift. 
A  youth  more  gliltVing  than  a  liirlh-nifrlit  beau, 
Tliat  i:vcn  in  slumber  caiu'd  her  check  to  flow. 

Pof>c.  Rape  of  the  Loek. 
With  varyins!  vajiUics  fpoto  cv'ry  part, 
Tlwy  Rhift  the  tnoving  toy-*hop  of  ilicir  boart, 
Whcru  wigs  with  wigs,  with  BworU-knots  •wortl-knoti 

Klrivt, 
Itraiir  bniiisb  beaux,  and  coochct  coacbci  drive. 
Thin  rrring  uinrtal*  levity  may  call, 
t)b  UinJ  to  truth!  the  sylphs  contrive  it  all.  Jd. 

Just  at  that  time  of  life,  whea  man  by  rule, 
Tlic  fop  laid  down,  taken  up  the  RrnviT  foal. 
He  starved  up  a  fop,  and  fond  of  show 
Look'd  like  anoihcr  liereulet  tarn'd  beau. 

CIturchiil, 
Beau  (Cliarles  le),  a  learned  French  author, 
born  at  I'aris  in  1701.  He  became  professor  in 
the  Royal  College,  and  secreUiry  of  the  Academy 
of  Insciiptions.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  in  22  vols,  which  is  much  esteemed; 
also  Opera  Latina',  piihlisht^  at  Paris  five  years 
after  his  deatli,  in  3  vols.  12mo.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1778. 

UtAt;  (John  I^'wis  le),  brother  of  Charles,  was 
also  a  man  of  cousiderubh'  learning.  He  was 
btini  at  Paris  in  17'2t,  and  became  professor  of 
ibeloriu  in  the  college  of  the  (Jrassins,  and  mem- 


ber of  the  academy  of  inscriptiotis.     In  1744  b 

tublished  an  edition  of  Homer  in  Gmei  ai 
atin,  2  vols:  and  in  1750,  the  Ontimia 
Cicero,  3  vols.:  also  a  Discourse  on  the  fcnwf 
of  the  Learned.     He  died  in  1766. 

BEAUBASSIN,  a  bay  in  tlie  straits  of  M^ 
Ian,  on  the  coast  of  Terra  del   Fuego,  to 
by    Bougainville.      According  to  hii 
there  is  good  anchorage  in  it  from  forty  to 
fathoms;  tlie  bottom  of  sand,  small  xn 
shells.     Long.  71"  13'  W.,  lat.  M**  22'  S. 

BEAUCAHIE.  a  town   of   France, 

department  of  tlie  Gard  and  ci- '  ■ 

of  Languedoc,  on  the  Rhone,  o| 
con,  with  wliieh  it  has  a  comi 
bridge  of  boats.    The  fair  of  the  A 

is  held  July  22,  partly  in  the   to  •    .   

under  tents  in  an  adjacent  valley,  for 
is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  F.urope, 
late  it  has  declined.  Beaucaire  is  ten  mtlei  est 
of  Nismes.  The  canal  of  Aigues  Moriri  torn' 
extends  to  this  town,  where  tt  communtaUei  wiA 
the  Rhone.  On  the  Rhone,  oppKisite  Tsnaanv 
are  the  picturesque  ruiojj  of  an  old  cwU«.  Itt 
population  is  suited  to  be  8600.  Long.  t"2lf  t~, 
lat.  43"  50'  N. 

BEAUCE,  one  of  the  fortner  provinca  «tf 
France,  famous  for  its  fertility  in  gnun.  It  «w 
situated  between  Perche,  the  Isle  of  Fnne*,  llir 
Blasoi^,  and  tlie  Orleanais,Cliartnes  was ii» 
tal.  Beauce  now  forms  a  pari  of  thcdi 
of  the  Eure  and  Loir. 

BEAirCLERC,  Ponr,  a  gootl  ha/bow 
island  in  the  North  Pacific^  on  the  west 
Nortli  America.      Long.  236°  'iy  E.,  bt, 
ir  N. 

BEAUCLERK  (Tophatn),  a  gnlkBM 
whom  Dr.  Johitson  said,  referring  to  hii 
sationul  power  and  fiiciliiy  of  exprvssioD^ 
talents  were  tliuse  which  he  Iwd  felt  hr 
disposed  to  envy  than  those  of  any  whom 
known.     He  was  the  son  of  lord  Skluey 
clerk,   and  was   bom   in   Dcce»nb<fr  ITS 
17CS  he  married  lady  Diaita  Spencer, 
of  the   duke   of   Marlbomu 'li     \t1,i>«c 
mairiage  with  viscount    1 
days  before  been  dissolved  ;  la 

Mr.  Beauclerk  died  at  his  honi«  in  Cm 
sell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  March  U,  1780, 
by  his  wife  a  son  and  two  daughters  and  ■ 
valuable  library.     Lady  Diaim  Ueaurlrrk  Vn; 
survived  him,  and  died  in  August  18(B,at 
age  of  seventy-four.      She  was   a  laiij 
guished  fur  her  t  ute  and  skdl  in  ttic  «r1&. 

BflA'VER.     Sax.  be/cr,    Dut.  bcper, 
hibtr,  Fr.  bicvrc,  Lat  / '         '  il.  oi 

named  tlie  casUir,  at 

fur  hi5  art  in  building   .... i.,.,..ii;  of 

many  wonderful   accounts  tre  deltfvnad 
v^  Hers.     His  skin  is  virv  v.ihi  ibti-  r>n 
the  fur.     Of  this  fur.  <f>*l>*y 

manufactured,  and  til'  ■■*tm. 

Highe  oa  hot*  be  aal. 
And  on  hia  br  i  a  llftaaulriah  Im 

Then  onto  him  all  monalioiia  1i>m<i  w^<»t»J, 
Bred  uf  two  klndr«  ;  a«  fjitfoa*,  uinAtaur- 
CnxodUea,  dragotu  &rarrri,  iiiul  C«ntsa.i> 


a  frictbe  wool  of  boMr  * 
UfBwn  pvert 

Bfclt  o'  the  liqd  o*  thv  briar, 

Hintbc  fire, 

taatcti  the  liaf;  of  thp  We  ; 

bite '  Oh>  >Q  »oft  1  Ob  lu  tweet  i»  ihc  ! 

il«eml  tbU  tnrenUoo  npea  tb«  beaoer,  far  tlin 
■ad  «Udam  of  tLvt  Aoima)  ;  indeed  from  its 
I  baiilJiog.  Bnwmf^t  VtilgaT  Krtvvn. 

m  X  ua*n  rhclorici&Q  tumta^  hi«  hat,  inotild- 
ta  (tifiirrpm  corks,  ciaroiaio^  the  lining  and 
Q  dming  his  haruiguc  :  a  deaf  tnan  would 

«*B  che*|Mftiag  a  hemutt,  «b«n  be  i*  talking 
te  of  ■  nalioB.  AiJimm. 

broker  here  hi*  spacioiu  hemoer  we«n, 
hie  brow  sit  jcaloiuie*  and  caras.  Gay. 

KR,  )  From  bat-icre,  French ;  bavicrt, 
Kaco.  \  sayj  Cotgrure,  is  ihc  bib,  mocket, 
.fter,  to  put  before  liic  bosom  of  a  slaver- 
t! ;  so  tliat  biivi«re  or  Ixntvcr,  is,  accrjrd- 
he  Ency.  Met.,  tii;it  nan  of  tlio  hctmet 
?ts  down  to  enable  tlie  wcurer  to  drink, 
ich  receives  the  drops  or  dribblings;  by 
SUV  and  others,  however,  as  tlte  editor 

Pile  oppositely  applied, 
dreadful  hidruu*  bead, 
OB  the  taoEcr,  leem'd  to  throw 
moulb  bright  sitaritlet  fiery  rrd. 

iusMemt  bsakrvpt  ia  their  beggir'd  boti. 
idy  Ihnnigb  a  nuty  hantr  pe«|ia.  Skak^tart. 
jmiug  Harry, — with  bia  Aaowr  on, 
UHM  on  bia  tbigba,  gallantly  ann*d<— 
locB  the  (round  lik«  f<>ather'd  Merctiry« 
Wilted  vith  such  raae  into  bia  trat, 
u  angel  diupp'd  down  from  the  cloud>, 
B  and  wind  a  fiery  Fegasua, 
ritch  th«  world  with  noble  bor«rinan«hip.  Id. 
la  alain  upon  a  rounw  at  till,  the  aplintrra  of 
going  in  at  his  b^aotr.  Baeon. 

mptr'd  brow  a  hirchen  garland  l>Far«, 
[  vtth  infant's  blood,  and  moihcr'a  tear*. 

[  '"^* 

rm,  in  zoology.    S^e  Castor. 

[kk  9RtNB  are  a  prodigious  article  of 
IciDfl;  the  foundaboD  of  the  hat  iiiumifac- 
In  1763  were  sold,  in  a  single  sale  of  tlie 
r»  Bay  Company,  54,670  skins.     Tliey 
thifir  colon;  the  finest  are  black,  but  tlie 
color  IS  u  chestnut  browm,   more  or  less 
oine  have  been  found,   but  very  nrely. 
They  are  disttniinii&hed  by  the  names  of 
vcr,  which  i<  what  has  been  worn  as 
by   the   Indians:    parchment   beaver^ 
tk^  tower  side  resembles  it ;  iind  stage 
t*hir.h  IS  the  worst,  and  i^  that  whiih  the 
kill  out   of  season,  on  their  staui-s  or 
Ik:tid«s  bats  and  furs,   in  which  the 
ktir  is  commonly  uscd^  .they  attempted 
m   1699,  to   make  cloths,  flannrls, 
Itc.  panly  of  beaver's  hair,  and  tKully 
I  wool.     Fhis  manufactory,  whicn  Wiu 
A  Pans,  in  St  Anthony's  suburbs,  we- 
al first  pretty  well ;  and,  according  to  tl>« 
at  the   French,  the  novvlty  of  the  thing 
into  some -repute  the  fluffs,  slodctngs, 
WmI  clotii,  made  of  beaver's  hair.     But 
■e  found   of  very  bail  wcai,  aud  the 


colors  quickly  faded:  when  they  had  been  wet, 
they  became  dry  an<l  hard,  like  felt.  When  llie 
hair  has  l»ecn  cut  off  from  llie  skins,  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  hats,   the  skins  are  em- 

Eluyed  by  trunk -makers,  to  co«-er  trunks  and 
axes;  by  shoe-makers;  and  by  turners,  to 
make  sieves,  &c.  Merchants  distinguish  b«aver 
skins  into, 

1.  Be.av£r,  Dkv,  which  is  sometimes  called 
lean  bearer,  and  which  comes  from  the  sumnuT 
bunting  at  the  time  when  these  animals  lose 
part  of  their  hair.  ThouKh  this  is  inferior  to  tlic 
new  beaver,  yet  it  may  al.so  he  employed  in  furs ; 
but  it  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bau. 
The  French  call  it  summer  castor  or  beaver. 

2-  Beaver,  Fat,  is  that  which  has  contracted 
a  certain  ^ross  and  oily  humor,  from  the  per- 
spiration which  exhales  frava.  the  bodies  of  tlie 
sava;;es,  who  wear  it  for  some  time.  Though 
this  is  a  better  kind  than  the  dry  beaver,  yet  it  is 
used  only  in  the  making  hats. 

3.  BcAVtR,  New,  or  White  Beaver,  also 
called  Muscovy  beaver,  because  it  is  commonly 
kept  to  be  sent  into  Russia,  is  tlial  which  the 
savages  catch  in  their  winter  hunting.  It  is  the 
best,  and  the  most  proper  for  makin;;  fine  furs, 
because  it  has  lost  none  of  its  hair  by  shedding. 

BcAVER  Crf.ek,  a  riy<4  of  Nortli  America, 
which  fulls  into  lake  Erie  at  its  east  end,  about 
seven  miles  south-east  from  Fort  Erie.  2.  A 
river  of  North  America,  which  falls  into  tl»e  Alle- 
jjany.  Twenty-eight  miles  north-west  from  Pitts- 
burg. 3.  A  river  of  Kentucky,  which  runs  into 
the  Cumberland.  4.  A  river  of  Georgia,  which 
runs  into  the  Tennessee. 

Dr.AVER  Ls LANDS,  OTC  a  remarkable  chain  of 
small  islands  in  lake  Michigan,  extending  about 
lltirty  miles  south-west.  They  appear  beiuttful, 
but  the  soil  is  barren. 

Beaver  Kill,  a  river  of  North  America, 
which  falls  bto  the  Popachton  branch  of  the 
Delaware. 

Braver  Lake,  in  North  America,  lies  io 
al>oul  52"  45'  N.  lal.,  and  101"  30'  W.  long.  . 

Beaver  IIiver,  so  called  ftxim  the  multitude 
of  btaven  which  frequent  its  banks,  a  river  of 
North  America,  which  naes  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  rocky  mountains,  and  falls  into  the  Yellow- 
stone from  tlie  north. 

Also  a  river  of  North  America,  which  rises  in 
tlie  ridge  of  mountains  tliat  divides  the  waters 
which  discharge  themselves  into  Hudson's  bay, 
from  those  which  flow  lowanU  the  Northern 
Ocean.  It  falU  into  lixke  la  Crosse,  in  about 
5C"  N.  lat.  and  108o  W.  long. 

Beaver's  Town,  a  ti)wn  of  the  Cnlted  SlatM 
of  .\mcrica,  in  the  wrslern  territory,  huilt  in 
1764.    Eighty-five  miles  north-west  of  Pittsburg. 

BKAUFOKT  a  sea-i>ort  of  tl»e  I'mted  Suti^, 
in  Carteret,  Nortli  Carolina  county.  North  Amr- 
rica.  Fif^v-five  tnilei  south  by  east  of  Newbum. 
Long.  rr'W.,  Ut.  .'J40  47*  N. 

BcArroRT,  a  town  of  the  (fitted  Stat/^  in 
South  Carolina,  situated  on  the  inland  of  Port 
Royal,  at  tlie  mouth  of  Coo»awhal<.':hiv  rivcr 
It  bus  an  eACelleitt  Lubour,  and  u  M*v«nly-tlirMt 
miles  from  Cliarlestown.  Ijoag.  fnf  55'  W ., 
lat.  32°  26'  N. 

D&AUroRi  tx  \'ALt.i.r,  a  town  of  France,  in 
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(ne  department  of  the  Maine  and  I/iire,  late  pro- 
Tinc€  of  Anjou,  with  a  castJe.  It  contains  two 
parislies,  and  formi-Tly  had  a  tonvent  of  Ileeolets. 
Beaufort  gives  tlie  title  of  a  Duke  in  Enghuid  to 
the  noble  family  of  Somerset,  who  are  lineally 
descended  from  John  of  CJuunt,  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, whose  duchess  resided  here.  It  contains 
800  houses,  6000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  an 
active  trade  in  grain,  wine,  and  hemp,  with 
manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  and 
hais.  The  village  of  Beaufort  i;n  Franchise,  or 
l^aufort  hors  la  V^ille,  is  separated  from  this 
town  by  an  arm  of  the  river  Cotrsnon.  Tit'teen 
miles  east  of  Angers,  and  thirty-eight  west  of 
Tours. 

Beapfort  District,  a  county  of  South  Caro- 
lina, which  lies  on  the  sea-coAst,  between  Cora- 
Ij;d»ee  and  Savanna!)  rivers. 

Be  AC  FORT  (Henry),  brother  of  Henry  IV^. 
king  of  England,  was  made  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
■whence  he  was  translated  to  WincliHbter.  He 
was  also  nominated  chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
and  sent  araljassador  to  France.  In  1426 
he  received  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  was  appointed 
legate  in  Germany.  In  1431  hecrownt,-d  Henry 
VL  in  the  great  church  of  Paris.  He  died  at 
Winchester  in  1447.  ^Hc  was  a  haughty,  turbu- 
lent prelate,  and  Shakspcare  is  considererl  as 
giving  a  true  portrait  of  niui,  when  he  describes 
his  last  scene. 

Be  A  irroftT  (Margaret),  the  foundress  of  Christ's 
and  St.  John's  colleges  in  Caiiihridgc;  the  only 
dauj,'hter  and  lieir  of  John  Beaufort,  duke  of 
Somerset,  and  of  Margaret  Beauchamp,  was  born 
in  1441,  She  married  in  14.56  Kdiimnd,  earl  of 
Richmond,  by  whom  she  had  king  Henry  V'lL 
and  died  in  1509,  after  having  had  two  other 
hushands,  nsimely,  Sir  Henry  Stafford,  and 
Thoitias,  lord  Stanley,  earl  of  Derby.  By  her 
marriatcc,  accordins;  to  bishop  Fisher,  with  tlie 
earl  of  Iliclimond,  and  by  her  birth,  she  was 
ollied  to  thirty  kings  and  queens,  witliin  the  fourth 
decree  of  either  blood  or  affinity.  Besides  tlie 
foundation  of  the  two  colleges  at  Cambridge, 
before-mentioned,  she  left  salaries  for  two  divi- 
nity lecturers,  one  at  Oxford,  and  tlie  oihur  at 
Cambrid)^;  as  also  for  a  grammar-school  at 
Wimborn,  and  other  foundations  in  support  of 
learnmg,  of  which  she  wa.s  not  allogciher  de- 
ficient herself,  as  appears  from  soin^^  of  ner  works, 
namely,  1,  The  Mirroure  of  Gold  for  the  Sinful 
Soul;  translated  from  the  French  version  of  a 
book  entitled,  Spi-culum  Aureura  Pcccatorum. 
2.  A  tnnslation  of  the  fourth  book  of  Gerson's 
treatise,  entitled.  Of  the  Imitation  and  Followiny; 
tlic  Blessed  Life  of  our  Most  Merciful  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ;  printed  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Atkin- 
son's English  translation  of  the  three  first  Inioks, 
1504.  3.  A  Letter  to  her  Son,  printed  in  How- 
ard's Collection  of  Letters.  She  was  also  pos- 
sessed of  extraordinary  zeal  in  relisrion,  and 
declared  that  providerf  she  could  induce  tlie 
princes  of  Christendom  to  form  a  lea.^e,  and 
march  against  the  iritidels,  she  would  willingly 
attend  them  as  their  laundreu. 

Beaufort  (Lewis  dc),  a  celebrated  writer  of 
the  oit;hteenth  century.  He  ilistinguishefl  him- 
self in  the  literary  world  by  scvenl  valuable 
works,  and  was  choiien  fdlow  of  the  Uoyal  Society 


of  Ixindon.  He  wrote  the  History  of  ( 
cus;  Dissertation  upon  tlie  I  Uncertainty 
five  first  Ages  of  the  Roman  Republic  ^  Ifiitif 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  or  Plan  of  tlic  AaoBl 
Government  of  Home.  He  died  at  Mamitridtii 
1795. 

BEAUFORTIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  ofpte 
of  the  class  polyadelpbia,  and  order  ictmnifv 
Its  generic  characters  »re  five  groui'- 
opposite  to  the  petals:  aktueju  injtff 
base;  bifid  at  tne  apex,  lobes  d>  i 
trilocniar  one-seeded,  connate,  . 
thickened  tube  <if  the  calyx  adn  « 

It  contains  two  species,  natives  laj. 

BEAl'FRoN'ha  small  town  ...  ;,.. .,„i^ 

land,  on  the  Tyne. 

HFAUGENCY,  a  town  of  France,  in  thcd»> 
partment  of  the  Ix>iretf  and  airondissemot  rf 
Orleans,  seated  on  the  Loire.  Long.  I*  4TT1, 
lat.  47°  48'  N.  It  bad  formerly  t' 
county,  has  400O  inhabitants,  and  is  t. 
a  canton.  It  has  a  considerable  tiad*-  la  >!•» 
and  brandy;  a  fewclodi  stnff»  are  also  namdb- 
tured,  and  there  are  several  tanneries.  Ovrt  6t 
Loire  is  a  stone  bridge.  FifiiK'n  miles  south  mat 
of  Orleans,  and  •-    '  '  '  ''" 

.BEAUHAK.N 
nobleman,  who  piMi-.ni.ii   wum: 
and  who  was  the  first  huslxmd 

Kress  Josephine   of  France.     II 
I.nrtinique,  and  tomg  early  in  !■ 
elected  deputy  of  Blois   in  ih.   ' 
sembly,  in  which  he  joiiK  '■ 
He   proposed  equality  of 
classes  of  citizens,  and   tli 
offices.   After  the  atteinptci 
Bcauhaniois  was  appointed   Mly, 
Luckner,  general-in-chicf  of  the  ,.. 
sclle,  m  which  riost  he  gave  many  proofa  lo\*  J 
his  courage  ana  humanity.     He  wu  oSoti  da 
place  of  minister  of  wj*r,  which  he  refused.  Fiw 
days  previous  to  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  he  «» 

condemned   by  the    revoluti' .-.t-..-.i    ..i 

|>erished  on  tlie  scaffold,  Ji.i 

Beatharnois  (^  n  'i  i.. 
preceding,  and  %i 
was  intimately  Co: 
father-in-law.    He  i."*  said  tc 
with  great  judgment  and  r< 
conciliate  the  respect  and  •  • 
tants  in  general.     In  thf  H 
commanded  the  Itali.m  lro«t 
Napoleon's  downfall  in  1ft  H 
nois's  prosperity.    In  .' 
the  princess  .\ugusui  .' 

the  king  of  Bavaria,  lo  \vnri ..  roun  ,t;  .liGsra 
he  retired  on  the  rL-storatiob  of  Louii  XTIIL 
and  died  there  in  1B24, 

BEAULIEU,  a   vilbge  of  HvnpdM*.  ft« 

miles  SOUth-WOSl   of  Si>iitii.trnT,t<.n     m  ^\^\  at 

the  remains  of  a  Cisi'  < 

king  John  in  1204.     Il- 
ium to  .Margaret,  tlie  ipurn  o4  • 
the   battle   of  Ikrnet.     Tho   cd 
VVarbeck   was   protected  here    n 
when  their  bam  litv  wa«  *n  far 
though  surrounds  i 
seized,  but  volurn 

liEAVLltv^  a  sru  iii    lown    uf    jr.afcC,  •*  »' 
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of  the  liidre,  in  the  Kovcrnmcnl  of 
It  had  rorinerly  the  title  of  barony  ; 
rerolnhon  it  has  been  included  in  the 
jMrtinent  of  Indre  nnd  Loire.     It   lias    1500 
Ills. 
tTteu  (Sebastian  de  PontuuU  de),  a  c«Ie- 
Irench  entnneer, aiifl  niajor-ceneral  under 
XIV.   He  published  pLuis  uf  all  iJie  battles 
»  of  his  niii<>ter,  to  which  he  added  liis- 
iubjpct."*  in  r>crbr>ective.    He  dietl  in  1674. 
UMAUCHAIS  (Htler  AtiKuslin  C  aron 
')»  an   ingenious   French  artist  and  dramatic 
riter,  wa3  born  at  Paris  in  1732.     His  father 
I  a  clock-maker,  and  early  in  life  he  applied 
tsel/  with  great  diligence  to  tliat  occupation. 
invented  a  new  escapement,  the  honor  of 
ich  was  contested  by  another  artist,  but  the 
kdrmy  of  Sciences  detiTmiaed  it  in  favor  of 
tag  UeaiimHrchais.     At  the  conimeiicenient  of 
iri<>luiion  he  retired  to  Ilolhind,  from  whence 
came  to  England,  and  na.s  [troscribed  by  iJie 
iwrntion,  yet   he  ventured   to  return  to  his 
tmoMry,  where  he  died  in  1799.    See  Aktoi- 
rif.. 

ItLAl'.VlARIS,  a  borough,  market,  fair,  and 
lucs  town,  ill   the  huiidrcnl  of   Tyudaethwy, 
d   county  of  AiiKlesen,  sitiuited    on  a   level 
«t  •!  the  foot  of  Ikiron  hill,  and  at  the  entrance 
Ihs  Menai  siraiu.     It  is  243  miles  from  Lnn- 
■,  holds  inarkciti  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
ijrs,  fftirs  four  tiineis  iti  the  year,  and  contains  a 
,tion  amounting  to  2205  inhabitants.    The 
Mrf*l   f*    handsome,   open,   and    adorned 
11  buitl  houses,  the  back  streets  remark- 
It  and  the  vilLts  on  the  green  and  along 
ft  graceful  in  desivjn,  and  enjoy  the  pros- 
,  utirjvdlleil  landscape.    The  church, 
to  St.  Mary,  is  a  >i|^vacioiis  and  eleBanl 
the  town  hall  affords  accommodation 
tMiaben  of  the  cor|K)ration  on  public 
and   includet  an    elegant    suite   of 
tWy  rooms.    The  county  court,  jail,  ruttom 
are  on  a  scule  proportionetl  to  the  ne- 
of    the  place.      The   great    facility   of 
aSbrdcd  by  a  gently   shelling  Ntraud, 
attmction  of  the  majeatic  scenery  cneom- 
lite  bay^bave  ooauioned  a  trrcat  influx 
to  this  remote  and   inlt're<ititig  little 
Whiic  baths,  reading  and  bilbsird  riMins 
htta  efttabU»hed  here :  a  noble  inn  crectetl 
"•priXipwl  MOpnelor,  and   m   r4.>triilar  in- 
IB  pMJOrvM  witli  LiviTjiuol  anil  (.*he»ter 
oubt.      David    lIugtifA,  u  native  of 
&)unded  a  free  «cIiim>|,  here  A.  1). 
I  and  an  almshouse  for  six  [loor  men,  which 
'  augmented  to  ten,  by  the  Inte  and  List 
Uulkeley.     'Pir  ccirponilmn  consists  of  a 
rfcftrata,    iivo    iMiliils,    &c.,  and    the 
It  contributiiig  with  othfir*  In  sending 
)b«r  lu  parttament.      llc.rc  tho  great  and 
on*  are  hetil,  iiml,  althouch  th<fre  ii 
TOt,  owing   to   the   wcun?   a.<iylum 
calM  **  Friar's  road,"  vessels  put  in 
OD  Um  inward  and  outward  pa^<ace« ; 
IKOod  aloop«  :iisi>  Ih  long   to  the  |tort,  nnd 
are  freqi^  nil  and  refitted  here 

iboKh.      I  '  \fr  of  the  ne^tumari*: 

n  n<n  .i.  :.  :  p:  ,ii.d  by  the  rnel»iuiholy 
the  llotfiitit/    1.  Liiu-r,  with  120  wuN  on 


Ijoard,  this  catastrophe  being  wholly  attributabR- 
lo  the  ill-conduct  of  the  unfortunate  persons 
who  had  charge  of  her.  Tliis  place  was  the 
ancient  Bouovium.  a  name  exchanged  for  the 
Norman  compound  l^au-inaris,  or  tbe  beautiful 
marsh,  by  King  Edward  I.,  the  founder  of  the 
noble  castle,  which  still  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  in  the  l>cautiful  scenery 
of  this  vicinity.  The  ruins  are  extensive,  in 
good  preservation,  and  the  new  entrance  gate 
forms  the  termiri.ition  of  the  principal  street. 
This  was  a  regular  garrison  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  In  1042  it  wsis  again  garrisoned 
and  held  by  Thomas,  subsequently.  Lord 
BitJkeley,  for  King  Charles,  and  surrendered^at 
l:i.sl  to  riener.ll  Mytton,  linving  obtained  con- 
ditions the  most  honourable.  In  the  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood  are  Friars,  the  seat  of  Lady 
Williams,  Baron  Hill,  the  noble  mansion  of 
Sir  II.  B.  Williams  Bulkeley,  Ixirt,,  governor  of 
the  castle.  In  one  of  the  shrubbery  walks  of 
this  elegant  demc«ine  is  preserved  an  ancient 
stone  coffin,  brought  thither  from  Friars,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  tiie  mortal  remains  of 
Joan,  daughter  of  King  John,  and  consort  of 
Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales.  The  la.st  Lord 
Bulkeley  was  a  munificent  benefactor  of  Beaiima- 
riei,  and  his  memory  it  cherished  there  with  much 
fondness.  To  him  are  due  the  improvements  of 
the  town,  augrnentatton  of  its  charitable  iiisti- 
tutioius,  new  line  of  road,  four  miles  in  k-ngili. 
from  the  town  to  the  Menai  bridge,  and  many 
other  works  dictated  by  benevolence,  an«l  exe- 
ciile<l  witli  wisdom.  One  ferry  establishes  a 
communication  with  Aber,  at  low  water,  and 
Gartli  Ferry  with  the  city  of  Bangor,  at  all  times 
of  tide. 

Bi-liM'MRLLK  (Laurence),  a  French  author, 
iMini  at  Valleraneue,  in  I-ower  Laneue<loc,  in 
1727.  lie  was  n  man  of  considerable  abilities, 
and  went  to  IX-nroark,  where  he  settled  for  some 
tiineas  professor  of  belles  lettrcs.  He  wrote  a 
Defence  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  ;  letters  lo  \  o|- 
laire ;  Thoughts  of  Seneca  ;  a  roniinetiUiTy  uiion 
the  Henriade;  a  Life  of  Mn<l.  Maintenon,  \<.'., 
but  was  twice  confine^l  in  the  Bailile  for  libels 
and  satires.  The  king,  however,  aii|»oiiite<l  him 
his  librari:m  in  1772.  He  dic^l  at  Paris  in  177.3, 
Bfai'Mont  (Franci.s),  n  cclebnited  ilraninlic 
writer,  who  flourishe<l  in  the  reign  of  .lames  I., 
was  descended  IVoin  aii  anciriii  f.iiuily  of  his 
name  at  tinii-e-Diiii,  in  Lciceslcr»hire,  where  he 
was  bom  about  IJB.'i  or  15H<>,  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Klixabfth.  Out  of  fifty-three  pluys, 
which  are  i-iilleeiod  losethcr  as  the  joint  lal»«nirs 
of  Ik-nii mount  and  Fletcher,  (for  an  account  of 
their  celebrated  joint  works,  »tji>  Ftrrtaru,)  Mt 
Beaumont  w«is  conrernerl  in  the  greater  [tart, 
yet  he  did  not  live  to  complete  his  ihirtnlli 
year,  death  summoning  him  awny  tn  the  iK-gin- 
ning  of  Mar<-h,  161.5.  He  was  intrrrrrd  in  the 
entrance  of  St.  Benedict's  chapcl|  WestmiiiMer, 
abbey. 

BrARMO^iT  (Sir  John),  the  elder  brother  of 
Fr.tnrts  the  poet,  was  btirn  in  151^2,  atnl  edu- 
rated  at  Oxfonl,  whence  he  femovwd  to  one 
of  th»>  innn  of  court.  In  lC2ft  he  had  the  dig- 
nity of  a  baronrt  conferred  on  him  by  king 
Charles  I.     He  wrote,  Hie  crown  uf  Thorns,  a 
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poem,  in  night  hooks;  Rosworth  Field,  and 
other  poems;  Transhitions  from  tlie  I^lin 
Toeis ;  and  several  poems  on  religious  and  po- 
litical subjects:  as,  on  tlic  Festivals;  on  the 
illessed  Trinity ;  a  Dialogue  belw*^en  the  World, 
a  Fih^rim,  and  V'irtue  ;  Of  the  miserable  State 
of  M:in;  Of  Sickness,  5tc.  lie  died  in  1628. 
His  poetic  penius  was  celebrated  by  Bea  Jon- 
son  unci  Miehat'l  t>raytun. 

lU-iVNONT  (Mad.  le  Prince  de),  a  literary 
luly,  a  native  ot'Ilouen,  in  Normandy,  who  kept 
a  boarding  school  for  young  ladies  at  London, 
and  afterwards  at  Annecy,  in  Savoy,  where  she 
died  in  1780.  Her  publications  are,  Magazin 
des  Knfaos  ;  Magazin  des.\dole.<»cens ;  Magazin 
dcs  Jeuncs  Dames;  Notiveau  Magazin  Anglois; 
I>ettres  de  Madame  du  Montier ;  and  The  New 
Clarissa. 

Beaumont  (Klie  d'),  a  French  advocate,  born 
at  Carentan  in  1732.  He  di-stiuguished  himself 
by  hL.<?  interesting;  memoir  in  favor  of  the  unfor- 
tunate family  of  Galas,  the  effect  of  which  upon 
the  nation  was  very  great.  Besides  tliis,  he 
wrote  several  other  pieces  of  considerable  merit. 
He  died  in  1785.  The  much  admired  novel, 
entitled,  letters  of  the  Marquis  de  Roselle,  was 
written  by  his  wife,  who  died  in  1783. 

BeAUMoxT  DC  LoMAGNE,  a  town  of  France, 
in  Guscony,  with  3700  inhabitants ;  the  head  of 
a  canton,  situated  in  the  department  of  the  Tara 
.ind  Garonne.  Here  are  manufactures  of  coarse 
cloths,  hats,  and  leather.  It  stands  on  the  small 
river  Oiraone,  twenty-eight  miles  north-west  of 
Toulouse. 

Beaumont  lf.  Vicomte,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  province  of  Maine,  and  depulment  of  tite 
Sartne.  It  contains  ^400  inhabitants,  with  ma- 
nufactures of  woollen  stuffs,  and  lies  on  the  river 
Sarthc,  fifteen  miles  norili  of  Le  Mans,  and  fif- 
teen soulli  of  Aleu^on. 

Beacmont  nuk  Oise,  a  small  town  of  France, 
with  21.50  inlmbiiauts.  It  is  situated  in  the  de- 
partment of  tlie  Seine  and  Oise,  on  the  river 
Oise,  twenty  mdes  north  of  I'aris. 

Bfal'mont  suRViNGEASNE,atown  of  France, 
in  Burgundy,  department  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  ten 
miles  west  of  Gray,  and  thirteen  norlh-east  of 
Dijon. 

BEAUNE,  or  Beaulnf.,  a  town  of  France,  in 
Burgundy,  included  since  dte  revolution  in  the 
department  of  the  Cote  d'Or ;  tlie  head  of  an 
arrondiiisement  of  nine  cantons.  It  is  tolerably 
well  fortified,  and  has  a  castle,  with  live  suburbs. 
The  only  public  establishment  deserving  men- 
tion is  the  hospital,  founded  in  1443,  by  the 
chancellor  Ilollin.  In  former  times  it  was  the 
third  town  in  Burgundy,  the  seat  of  a  gover- 
nor, and  other  functionaries,  and  the  capi- 
tal of  the  district  called  from  it  the  Beaunois. 
The  town  is  particularly  celebrated  for  its  wines, 
and  lies  in  an  agreeable  country,  on  tlu^  right 
bank  of  the  Bouzeoise,  not  far  from  the  Saone. 
Twenty  miles  S.S.VV.  of  Dtjou,  and  twenty- 
tliree  north-east  of  Autun.  Inhabitants  about 
10,200. 

Bfadne  (James  de),  baron  ofS;imblanf.ii,  an 
unfortunate  financier  under  Francis  I.  While 
that  monarch  was  contending  about  the  Milanese, 
Bcauoe  had  settled  matters  for  sending  300,000 


crowns  to  Lautrec,  the  conunandpr,  ffw  tbto 
the  troops  ;  but  the  queen  mother  deman J Htk 
money  tor  herself,  threateninp  to  ruio  tlie  wpr- 
intendant  if  he  did  not  <iutisfy  her  demand,  Hi 
thus  obtained  it.     In  consequence  of  the  m^ 
not  receiving  tlie  promised  supply,  tlu'y  faiMo 
their  design,  and  laid  the  blame  upon  SaniblB> 
cai,  against  whom  they  complained  to  the  laj 
Tlie  baron    endeavoured  to  justify  h»ta«!f,  S< 
laying  before  the  king  the  real  cause;  '^  ■ 
queen  mother  bribed  his  secretary  to  dt 
her  the  receipts  she  had  gi-ante«l  to  him,  by  wtuct. 
means  he  was  deprived  of  tlie  only  evidenct  la> 
substantiating  his  innocence ;  he  was  accordiitj^ 
accused  of  liaving  made  use  of  the  mooej  ki». 
self,  and  was  eiecuted  in  1527.     He  net  ha 
fate  with  the  utmost  intrepidity  ;  and  his  oounee 
is  commemorated  in  a  b^uuful  epigrara  hj  at 
poet  MaroL 

BEAU-PLEADER,  or  Drw-PLtAOM, «  wrt 
on  the  statute  of  Marlbndije,  whcrthy  it  is  p<»- 
Tided  that  no  fine  shall  bn  tiikeo  of  any  iMn  is 
any  court  for  fair  pleading,  L  e.  (bf  not  plmitin 
aptly,  and  to  the  purpose. 

BEAURAIN  (John  do),  jjeoijapliM  *»  I*«is 
XV.  was  bom  at  Aix  in  1697.  Besides  eon* 
struding  a  number  of  charts,  he  piblisiiod  a  to- 
pographical and  military  descnption  vt  dw 
campaigns  of  Luxemburg,  from  1690  to  1094- 
thrfie  volumes,  folio.     He  died  in  1771. 

BEAUREGARD  I.'Eveqce,  a  town  d 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Puy-<Ie>-D««% 
has  an  elegant  castle,  which,  before  the  revota- 
tion,  belonged  to  the  bishop  of  CletTDOoL  TW 
memory  of  the  celebrated  Masillon  is  still  dbf* 
riahed  here  by  the  inhabitants.  Besnreififll  ii 
not  fiir  from  the  AUier.  Nine  mfles  tut.  d 
Clermont-Ferrand. 

BEAURIEU  (Gaspard«Guillatd  de),sa  Uf»- 
tiious  French  philosopher,  bora  in  the  coo^  '^ 
Artois  in  1727.  His  most  celebrated  wockw 
the  PupU  of  Nature,  two  volumes.  Be  idl  e 
sacrifice  to  the  revolutionary  storms^  beoif  Ml* 
perish  in  an  hospital  in  1795. 

BEAUSOBRE  (Isaac  de),  a  very  Vmnxi 
French  Protestant  writer,  w»s  bom  st  Xsort  • 
1659.  He  was  forced  into  Holland  to  atvd  iki 
execution  of  a  sentence,  which  condcoUMd  !■■ 
to  make  the  amende  honorable,  for  ham|:  tmK 
ken  the  royal  signet,  which  wns  put  upon  tW 
door  of  a  church  of  the  reformed,  W  nrerral  tie 
public  profession  of  their  reli'.;ion.  He  ««al  to 
Berlin  in  1694;  was  made  <  ^  the  kn( 

of  Prussia,  and  counsellor  ^  .^  rana- 

tory.  He  died  in  1738,  agvd  s^-veijiv-oine,  dlie 
having  publishe<),  1 .  Defense  d«  b  tktctiimi  im 
Reform^s.  9.  A  Translation  of  the  New  Tcttann* 
and  Notes,  jointly  with  M.  Lcnfiuti.  3.  !>■■»- 
tation  sur  les  Adamites  de  Bohemc.  4-  UoImk 
Critique  de  Maniche*:s,  et  du  7VI  iiiirlwii— i .  m 
vols,  quarto.  5.  Several  diascfttlioiift  'n  lk* 
Bibliotheque  Briunnique,  &c.  M.  BeuMAm 
had  strong  sense,  with  profound  uuditiia ;  ht 
preached  as  he  ^vrote,  with  wumth  and  tesnt. 

Bkausobre  (Lewis),  counsellor  to  tht  ii=tt^ 
Prussia,  was  born  at  Ikrlin  in  1750.      * 
Philosophical  Dissertations  on  tlic  Natu; 
I^  Pyrrhonisme  da  Sag«;  and  Les  Soogdd  I^ 
cure.  '  He  died  in  1783, 
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iEAUTY,  r-  ic  n."|  BeauU,  Frcncli ;  from 
f^ '  •  ' « '■  -'s,  iho  aiicifcnt  Latin,  bcnut, 

-i\,  I.  e.  boniu;  fair;  good; 

fjL- !  '  '  />ESS,  lovely.  It  is  applied  to 
■Bri'riKRt  exlenial  objects;  to  what- 

JHptt'rtLf  ever   impaita    pleasure 

kAVTi'ri'LLY,  Tand  cunitis  under  the 
iKAmrnL'aitss,  cognizance  oftiie  senses; 
iKAvrrrr,  there   is   also   on    ideal 

ISJkirTiFv'mo,  world   of    beauty;     the 

IcjiL'Ti'Less,  various  qualities  of  the 

iBAfrY'wARNiN*;,  J  human   mind  and   cha- 
fg,  uid  the  productions  of  the  intellect  which 
t  ft  Mlstion   to  taste ;   beauty  of  scenery ; 
■ty   of  person;    Iwiuty  of    description,    of 
l^tt,  ol  words,  of  actions. 
M,  for  lo  cpvkiti  of  her  eyiu  ctcrc  ! 
0 !   tniily  ihri  wriuio  that  hire  kciro, 
hat  pAtatli*  ■lode  formed  in  hire  cien ; 
Ad  with  birc  ricbe  keaule  Rvimiorc 
tlWV*  lnv«  in  hire  a.ie  whirh  of  hem  wu  more. 

ChattccT.     TroUut  and  Crtttide. 
kirr  Marian,  the  muiet  oncly  darling: 
ThoM  heatttU  tbyDetb  m  the  momiog  cicare, 
Fith  ulver  dew  upon  the  rosea  pcarliD|;.     Spenter. 
fit  hmulp  truly  blcot,  whose  r«d  aaU  white 
^Man^a  own  awcct  and  cuooios  band  laid  on. 

ImhQT  and  )crarp  are  like  those  br-ama  aad  thinine* 
•one  from  tho  glorious  and  divine  sun,  wbirh 
diwrse,  as  tbcy  proceed  from  the  diverse  objects, 
lra«e  and  affect  oar  acvrral  senses ;  '  »*  the  »p«- 
«tf  IvoMiy  ftre  taken  al  our  ryr«,  eari,  or  con- 
*A  is  our  inner  soul/  a>  Plato  diJipuiea  at  large  in 
de  P«Jcbru,  Pliac4)i»,  Hyppias;  and. 
iy  MphiMical  vrrura  arc  confuted,  concludej 
i«  a  grace  in  all  lliinga,  'delighting  the 
and  ioul  tltelf ;  go  that,  aa  Vaic4ia»  iafur*, 
M  whatsoever  pU-a«etb  uur  eaxt,  eycn,  and  «oul. 
k^Mda  be  beantifM,  fair,  and  drti^-litsocue  to  ua. 
^B  Bftttm.     Atutl.  3let. 

WKtit  (which  the  yonog  men  of  Greece  used  to 
i  wy  long)  wta  atirrrd  up  and  down  with  the 
i>  wlkk'h  seeincd  to  hare  a  rport  lo  play  with 
a  dia  tea  had  to  kUs  hii  feet;  himself  full  o( 
MnUe  lewHiy,  aet  forth  by  tlie  tirangene**  l>aih 
fsatttrr  ;  for  holding  bis  bead  up  full 
I^St/,  bu  held  a  sword  aloft  with  bis 
i"*rfcW»  ttiea  be  waved  about  bis  crown,  a* 
t  Vtmld  thtaalcn  the  world  in  tlial  eKlreuiity, 
Sir  Philip  &jfdney.  AreoiUot 
"tW  of  hUee  flow'r  upon  ber  check, 
I  iha  midst  was  set  a  circling  ruae  ; 

act  would  fntce  Narciiaus  seek 
l«  aad  freaher  colours  choose, 
[bia  l«M«f<«Mi«  heaJ  in  snowy  tire  ; 
vain  ;  for  who  c&u  bo|H!  t'  aspire 
[  •  fair,  which  none  aiiain,  but  all  adniira  } 

FUtcher'i  PuTjilt  ttlamL 
M  BO  ninre  where  Jovr  Iteatows, 
llafla  ia  paat,  the  fading  roM  j 
kfmir  hatmliu  orient  deep, 
)i»«eis,aa  in  their  caoaes,  sleep. 

T.  Canm. 
Bat  Ukesflaa  soon  lugethet  drew, 
What  she  did  aepwvUi  lay, 

KOf  wbiLb  one  peifect  fteowly  fnwj 
td  ibjit  was  Cclia, 
0  !  she  boa  ieMutfy  might  CRSaare 
vr's  souJ,  and  make  him  leave  hi*  crowa 
^■■•l*««  to  he  acvffled  for  by  slaves. 


J/arw/;. 


Like  l)ltM<ioin'd  trees  o'rrtumM  by  vem^  alomv*. 
Lovely  in  dcatb.lbc  Aeau/eouf  ruin  lay. 

Yotmg.   yifffu  Tho^hU, 

The  lengthened  nigbtclaps'd,  tlie  morning  sbinea 
Serene,  in  all  ber  devky  beatify  bright. 
Unfolding  fair  the  last  autumna.1  day. 

Thomttn.    Scatont. 
As  lamps  bum  silent,  with  unconscious  light. 
8o  modest  ease  in  beati^  shines  most  briKbT. 

A.  HiU, 

Perbafia  the  most  complete  assemblage  of  beoHtiful 
objects  that  can  anywhere  be  found,  is  presented  by 
a  rich  natural  luDdfcapc,  where  there  is  suHicient 
variety  of  objects  ;  (ields  in  verdure,  scattered  trees 
and  fiovrcrs,  running  water,  anil  anitnaU  graj:ing. 

Blatr'i  Lecturm, 

A  lady  seldom  listciu  with  attenliun  |o  any  praisa 
but  that  of  ber  beo^Uif.  John»-m.   Ramklar. 

Tlie  stiver  light,  which  hallowing  tree  and  tower. 
Sheds  hemUji  and  deep  softnem  o'er  the  whole, 
KrcaLhes  also  to  tlie  heart,  and  o'er  it  throws 
A  loving  lanf;uor,  «bich  is  not  rcjxtae.  Byrpfl. 

Uer  check  nf  youth  was  beatitiful. 
Tilt  withering  sorrow  blanched  llie  bright  rust*  there. 
Uiituriiu      Bertram . 

Beautt.  Locke  defines  beauty,  as,  •  acertair 
composition  of  color  and  figure,  causiiii;  deli^'ht 
to  the  beholder.'  Mr.  Kurko,  conhnini; his  defi- 
nition to  the  merely  sensible  4|uulitics  of  lliini^, 
states  beauty  to  be  '  that  quality,  or  Ibosa  qua- 
lities, in  bodies  by  whidi  they  caiuse  love,  or  some, 
passion  similar  to  it.'  Others  define  it,  more 
generally,  as  a  trrm  wiiereby  we  exprissa  certain 
relation  of  st)me  object,  either  to  an  agreeable 
sensation,  or  to  an  idea  of  approbation.  When, 
therefore,  we  say  a  thing  is  beautiful,  we  either 
mean  that  we  perceive  something  that  we  ap> 
prove,  or  something  that  gives  us  pleasure: 
whence  it  appeurv,  that  the  idea  annexed  to  the 
word  beauty  is  double  ;  wltich  renders  tlie  word 
equivocal,  and  tltis  is  the  source  of  most  of  the 
disputus  on  the  subject  of  beauty. 

Mr.  Hazlctt,  in  an  iugeniotis  dissertation  on 
the  subject,  lu  the  Supplement  to  tlie  Encyclo- 
'psKiia  Bnlannica,  speau  of  it  as  that  pro|>erty 
tn  objects  by  which  they  are  recommended  lu  the 
power  or  faculty  of  taste — the  reverse  of  uglineu 
—the  primary  or  roost  general  object  of  love  or 
admiration. 

VVc  do  not  regard  works  of  science  as  alto- 
^'Cther  suited  for  dissertations  on  matters  of  tastr. 
We  find  our  space  ami  our  utlenlion  occupied 
with  the  more  tangible  :md  better  defined  objects 
of  human  knowledge.  But  wc  shall  endeavour 
to  collect  the  ino«t  respectable  opinions  on  this 
disi>uted  sulijert. 

Beauty,  wys  Dr.  Reid,  (Essay  on  the  Intel- 
lectual Powers  of  Man,  ch.  iv.)  is  fuuud  in  things 
so  various  and  to  very  different  in  nature,  that  it 
IS  difhcuU  to  say  wherein  it  consisu,  or  what  can 
W  common  to  all  the  objects  in  wluch  it  is  found. 
Of  tlie  objects  of  sense,  we  And  beauty  in  color, 
in  sound,  in  form,  in  motioit.  There  are  beauties 
of  speech,  and  beuutitsi  of  thought;  beauties  in 
the  arts,  and  in  tiie  scit'tices  ;  tteauties  ui  actions, 
in  affections,  and  in  characton.  In  things  so 
different,  and  so  unlike,  is  then.-  any  quality,  tb« 
same  in  all,  which  we  may  call  by  ihv  uanw  o. 
beauty  T     Why  then  should  things  so  dtffemitbt 


otway.  Orfktm,    called  by  the  same  aainc !    They  |jleue,  taii  art 
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denominaied  beaulifiil,  nol  in  virtue  of  any  one 
qualily  commoM  to  tiiem  all,  but  l>v  nicuta  of 
•evtral  diflercnt  principle*  in  human  nature. 
The  aui^eable  emotion  excited  by  them,  and 
ca\\&\  beaiiiy,  is  pi^jduced  by  diflfrent  lausts. 
However,  thouijh  Uitre  be  nothinvr  common  in 
the  things  themselves,  yet  ll\e  kinds  of  beauty, 
which  seem  to  be  as  various  as  the  objects  to 
which  it  is  ascribed,  must  have  some  common 
relation  to  us,  or  to  something  else,  which  leads 
us  to  pve  ihcm  tljc  same  name.  All  the  objects 
we  call  be;iuliful,  agree  iii  two  thint^  which  seem 
10  concur  in  our  sense  of  beauty.  First,  when 
ihey  are  perceived,  or  even  imagined,  they  pro- 
duce a  certain  agreeable  emotion  or  feelini;  in 
tlie  mind ;  and,  secondly,  this  agreeiible  emotion 
is  accompanied  with  an  opinion  orbelief  of  their 
having  some  perfection  or  excellence  belonging 
to  them.  Whether  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  con- 
templating beautiful  objects  may  have  any  ne- 
cessary connexion  with  Uie  belief  of  their  ex- 
cellence, or  whether  that  pleasure  be  conjoined 
with  this  belief,  merely  by  the  eood  pleasure  of 
our  iMaker,  Dr.  Kciddoes  not  determine.  Beau- 
tiful u^|ecls  excite  an  emotion  of  a  soothing  and 
enlivening  kind,  tliat  sweetens  the  temper,  allays 
ant.T7  passions,  and  promotes  every  brnevolent 
atlection,  and  disposes  to  other  agreeable  emo- 
tions, such  OS  those  of  love,  hope,  and  joy. 

•  Tliere  is  nothing,'  says  Addison,  *  that  makes 
its  way  more  directly  to  the  soul  than  beauty, 
which  immediately  diffuses  a  secret  satisfaction 
and  complacence  tJirough  the  imagination,  and 
gives  a  finishing  to  any  thing  tliat  is  great  and 
uncommon.  The  very  first  discovery  of  it  strikes 
the  mind  with  an  inward  joy,  and  spreads  a 
cheerfulness  and  delist  tlirough  all  its  ficulties.' 
This  agreeable  emotion,  produced  by  beautiful 
objects,  is  accompanied  with  an  opinion  or  jud^,'- 
ment  of  some  pfi  diction  or  excellence  of  those 
objects,  adapted  by  its  nature  for  produciui:  that 
emotion ;  and  tliis,  according  to  Dr.  Ueid,  is  a 
second  ingredient  in  our  sense  of  beauty.  To 
Aiseri,  says  this  writer,  that  there  is  in  reality  no 
beauty  in  those  objects,  in  which  all  men  per- 
ceive beauty,  is  to  altribute  to  man  fallacious 
senses ;  iind  tlius  to  think  disrespectfully  of  the 
Author  of  our  being;  who  has  diffused  over  all 
the  works  of  nature  a  profusion  of  beauties, 
which  are  real,  and  not  fanciful,  and  thou.iands 
of  which  o».ir  faculties  are  too  dull  to  perceive. 
This  tuithor  distintjuishos  our  iletemii nations  with 
regard  to  the  b»'nuty  of  objects  into  two  kinds, 
viz.  instinctive  and  rational.  In  the  former  case, 
objects  !>trike  us  at  once,  and  appear  l>eautiful  at 
fii^  si^ht,  without  any  reflection,  and  without 
our  being  able  to  say  why  we  call  them  beauti- 
ful, or  bt-ing  able  to  specify  any  perfection  which 
jusiilics  our  judgment.  N\  horeas  our  rational 
judgment  of  beauty  is  groundt-d  on  some  ajrree- 
»ble  quality  of  the  object,  which  is  di*tuictly  con- 
teiveii,  ami  may  be  specified.  Beauty  itself  may 
lie  di-stinguished  into  original,  and  derived.  It 
IS  natural  and  agreeable  to  the  strain  of  human 
■entimenis  and  of  human  hinjua^e^  says  Ur. 
Reid,  that  in  many  cases  the  l>eauty  wliich  ori- 
ginally and  properly  pxists  in  the  things  si;;:nified, 
should  be  tr^tnsferred  to  tlie  f<ign  ;  that  which  is 
in  the  cause  to  the  effect;  that  which  is  in  tlto 


end  to  tiie  means  ;  and  lliatwl<i<:!t  U  m| 
to  tlie  instrument,     E.  G.    Hie  beaut 
breeding  is  not  originally  in   the   etic 
viour  in  which  it  consists;  it  is  derive 
qualities  of  mind  which  it  cxpnssses ; 
there  may  be  ^oo^J  breeding  without  lb«  aan^ 
qualities  of  mind,  its  beauty  is  still  denvrd  I 
what  it  naturally  expresses.     Good  hrcnl^ 
the  picture ;  these  agreeable  qualitirs 
ginal ;  and  it  is  the  beauty  of  the  on;; 
rertected  to  our  senses  by  the  picture. 
Dr.  Ke.id  is  of  opinion,  tliat  beauty 
dwells  in  the  moral  and   intellectu:<:  ni»rfn 
of  mind,  and  in  its  active  powers.  -4 

this,  as  the  fountain,  all  tlie  beauty 
ceive  in  the  visible  world  is  derived. 
the  opinion  of  the  ancient  philo 
liJis  been  adopted    by  lord  Shaftesbury  iai\ 
Akenside  among  lite  moderns. 

Mind,  Blind  aionn!  hemt  wimcM  rMth  aad 
The  liritig;  founljiin*  in  itself  contuaa 
rif  brautrous  and  sublime.     H err,  hmi  is  _ 
Sit  paramount  the  grwrn.     Itcrt,  cntkraa'd* 
Celestial  Venus,  witli  <iiv«nc«t  «iTi, 
luviics  the  soul  to  never-failing  J07. 


But  oeither  mind,  r-"  "■>■•  •'-ne  of  hs  qailiQ 

powers,  is  an  im;  ci  of  perwpJio 

man.     These  an;  \  .r.Mi.li  tin 

of  material  objects,  on  whiel 

impressed.     The  si^ns  of  lli' 

mediately  perc€ive«i  by  the  ».    -      .  ■)  liy 

reflected  to  llie  understand tiiv      .i.-^  v<i-  wr| 

to  attribute  to  the  sJtai  the  beauty  which  •( 

perly  and  originally  in  the  thing  W!»mfi«d. ^,1 

tlie  invisible  Creator  hath  .'•ti 

sigmituies  of  his  divine  wis! 

nigntty,  which  are  visible  to  an  lutn. 

of  men  in  science,  m  the  arts  of  taste,  and 

mechanical  arts,  bear  1 1 k^  - ;>  ■•r^  ofl 

lities  of  mind,  which 
production.     Their  c%'  Moofl 

duct  in  life  expre»^«cs  \'- 
of  their  minds.     In  ev 
perceive  by  visible  signs  tiui; 
afl'ectiuns,  or  sagacity  ;  and  t  ^  • 
world,  there  are  many  lldnga 
quiilities  of  miiid  ;  so  that  thcce 
thing  belonging  to  mind,  which  nay 
presented  by  images  taken  from  the 
sense ;  and,  on  the  other  luutd,  ewsfil 
sense  is  beautiful,  by  borrowing  ML 
tributes  of  the  mind,      'tliiis,  ih< 
mind,  tliough  invisible  in  thcmsdvn^  amj 
ceived  in  the  objects  ■■'"  «"■-■     oa  wiiird 
beauty  is  impressed.      >  'O 

Uties   of  sensible  objii :  1  h 

beauty,  we  disco vn-  in  tiicm   aonc 
mind,  and-  thi^   ^''^I'^'i^^t  in  thoae 
beautiful,      l  r  3  of  inaoitBiaM  j 

wliirJiwejiL  ty.  arvaoomlvl 

and  muliuu  :  Lii  .  n  object  1 

and  the  other  ihi  <  The 

lilies  are  p'  iiiustntod   by  Dr. 

witli  a  vu'M  >^  the  hmatj  ilMti 

lively  bi.'lDii<.:>   m   uniii,     Of  all  Idc 
a«nse»  the  mo»t  sinking  and  attrxshrc 
perceived  in  the  human  specicsy  $ai 
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tut  atnc.  In  the  following  well-known 
5*  of  Milton,  tfiis  great  poel  derives  tlie 
f  of  the  first  pair  in  par.idisP  fniin  those cx- 
00$  of    moral  anil   intellectual   qualities, 

tppeared  in  tlieir  outward  form  and  de- 

I 

Hlw  Doblrr  «h»pe,  erect  uitl  lalt. 
BE*  orsct !    with  native  honor  clad, 
llk*d  m^jeaty,  ceciu'il  liirds  of  all, 
L  with  J  acrai'd,  for  in  their  looki  divino, 
Imag*  of  their  glorious  Maker,  ahnne 
ih,  «i*  -om,  Mtnctitude  aevcro,  and  pare  : 
nc,  but  in  true  filial  fr«edom  plac'd, 
mcc  true  authority  in  man  ;   thoui^l]^  both 
equal,  a«  thoir  iei  not  equal  aeeniT)  ; 
contemplalion  he,  and  valnut  form'd, 
aoftoeM  *li*<  *ud  aweot  attractive  ^^racr. 

icm  we  cannot  forbear  subjoining  the  t\- 
t  reflections  of  Mr.  Thomson,  a  late  writer 
I  subject  of  beauty  :  •  If  we  should  see  a 
I  employ  liimself  with  a  sledge  hatniner  to 
he  enchanting  form  of  the  Venus  de  Me- 
Jt  pieces,  break  her  lovely  limbs,  and  de- 
er beauteous  features,  we  should  not  hesi- 
I  moment  to  pronounce  him  a  lavage 
rian,  without  taste,  feeling,  or  sentiment; 
li  hi»  frenzy  was  employed  only  on  a  sense- 
lece  of  stone :  what  ilieo  must  we  tliink  of 
abolical  sava£:e,  who  exercises  the  worst  of 
lelties  (iH'cause  the  moflt  lasting  and  affect- 
ith  (o  body  and  mind)  on  the  most  beauti- 
id  umiabltf  of  all  creatures  un  tliis  side 
nJ — made  expressly  for  his  happiness,  so- 
H  ilelight ; — by  first  corrupting  and  be- 
eper, and  then  basely  abandoning  her  to 
^■Ih  want,  wretchiKlness,  and  misery/ 
^air  (Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  101,  &c.),  in  his 
mtiou  of  the  separate  principles  of  beauty, 
h  of  those  clashes  of  objects,  which  most 
knbly  exhibit  it,  begins  with  color,  as  af- 
g  the  simnlt^t  instance  of  beauty.      With 

'■■-,  III.'  •)lis«'rves,  Uiat  neither  variety, 

,  nor  .iny  otiier  principle  which  he 
.,  ...:.  i>ti  asaigncd  :is  the  tbundution  of 
f  ;  and  that  it  can  be  referred  to  no  other 
hat  ilie  stmclure  of  the  eye,  which  deter- 
Hfe  to  receive  certain  modifications  of  tlie 
Hitht  with  more  plea.<;ure  than  others.  iVs 
rcan  vanes  m  dim-rent  (lersoiis,  they  luve 
liflirrvnt  respective  fuvoriie  colors.    In  some 

PI  thinks  it  probable,  that  association  of 
h  influence  on  the  pleasure  which  we 
from  color,  (ireen,  for  instance,  may 
r  more  beautiful,  by  being  connected  in 
rural  pros|)ects  ami  scenes ;  white 
blue,  with  the  scrtnity  of  the 
peodently  of  such  associations,  those 
fox  beauty  are,  giner.illy,  delicate, 
Hfsure  oiH^ii*  to  us  funus 
lex  and  diversified.  Utuler 
niy  IS  fipKt  noticed  as  a  source 
circle,  a  wi^uare,  a  tri:«ni:le, 
the  eye  by  tlietr  regularity, 
liut  regularity  is  not  tlie 
}r  the  chief  Ibaodation  of  beauty  in  fiyiire. 
■^contrary,  a  certain  graceful  variety  i« 
B  be  a  much  more  powerful  principle  of 
^  fiegularity,  according  to  mis  author. 


eipresses  beauty  chiefly,  if  not  sololy,  on  accooot 
of  its  supjiestmg  the  idea  of  fitness,  propriety, 
and  use,  whicli  have  always  a  greater  connexion 
witli  orderly  and  proportioned  forms,  than  with 
tliose  which  appear  not  constructed  according  to 
any  certain  rule.  Nature,  the  most  graceful 
artist,  hath,  in  all  her  ornamental  works,  f  ur> 
sued  variety  with  an  apparent  neglect  of  rrgula- 
rily.  Mr.  Hogartli,  in  liLs  Analysis  of  Ucauly, 
published  about  the  year  1753,  ftnumemtcs,  ai 
elements  of  beauty,  fitness,  variety,  uniformity, 
simplicity,  intricacy,  and  quantity;  and  lie  ob- 
serves, that  fitpires  bounded  by  curve  lines  are, 
in  general,  rnon?  beautiful  than  those  bounded  by 
straight  line^  and  angles.     The  beauty  of  figure 

fmncipally  depends,  in  his  opinion,  upon  two 
ines  whidi  he  has  selected.  One  of  them  is  the 
*■  waving  line,'  soraewhiit  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
S :  and  this  he  calls  the  '  line  of  beauty,'  which 
is  found  in  shelb,  Howers,  and  such  other  orna- 
mental works  of  nature,  and  is  also  common  in 
the  figures  designed  by  painters  and  sculptors  for 
the  pitrpose  of  decoration.  The  otber  luie,  which 
he  calls  the  *  line  of  grace,'  is  the  former  wavmg 
curve,  twisted  round  some  solid  body,  and  ex- 
iiibited  in  twisted  pillars  and  twisted  boms,  and 
in  the  curling  worm  of  a  common  jack.  Variety 
plainly  appears,  in  the  instances  which  he  men- 
tions, to  DC  so  material  a  principle  of  beauty, 
that  he  defines  llic  art  of  drawing  pleasing  forms 
to  be  the  art  of  varying  well ;  and,  according  to 
him,  tlie  curve  line,  which  is  so  much  tiie  favor- 
ite of  painters,  derives  iu  chief  advantage  from 
its  perpetual  bending  and  variation  from  the 
stiff  regularity  of  the  straight  line.  Mutioit, 
says  Dr.  Blair,  furnishes  another  source  of 
beauty,  dLstinct  from  figure ;  being  of  itself  pleas- 
ing, so  that  bodies  iu  motion  are,  ceteris  pari- 
bus, preferred  to  those  at  rvst.  But  the  quality 
of  bi^utiful  belongs  to  gt'ntle  motion,  such  as 
that  of  a  bird  gliding  through  the  air,  and  that 
of  a  smooth  running  stream.  In  gcner.il,  motion 
in  a  straight  line  is  less  beautiful  than  tliat  in  an 
undulating  direction ;  and  motion  upwards  U 
also  commonly  more  agreeable  tlian  motion 
downwards.  'The  easy  curling  motion  of  flame 
and  smoke  is  an  object  singularly  pleasing,  and 
exhibits  an  instance  of  Mr.  Hogarth  n  waving  line 
of  beauty.  This  artist  observes,  that,  as  all  the 
common  and  necessary  motions  for  the  busineu 
of  life,  are  ^lerfurnied  in  straight  or  plain  line*, 
all  the  gracefiil  and  ornamental  movements  are 
made  in  waving  lines. 

Dr.  Bcattie,  in  his  Dissertations,  Moral  and 
Critical,  has  introduced,  in  his  digression  oo 
beauty,  some  ingenious  remarks  on  this  subject. 
After  observing  that  custom  has  a  perpetual  in- 
Huence  m  dclermining  our  notions  of  b«auty,  he 
proceeds  to  prove,  tliat  from  associations  fiMinded 
on  habit,  many>  or  perliaps  most  of  tlioso  pleas- 
ing emotions  are  denved,  which  accomjiany  the 
perception  of  what  in  things  visible  is  called 
Iwauty.  With  regard  to  the  heautv  or  awkward- 
neM  of  motion,  h<*  observes,  that  tuv  one  will  be 
found  to  please,  and  the  other  to  displease, chitfly 
on  arccjunt  of  certaiti  disa^rMMhle  idausagKatlM 
by  ihf  fonni'r,  and  of  cc-ruu  '"'i 

A%sc>ciAt)'d  with  the  latter.       '■  y 

ease,  with  such  an  anaoBMiiviii  .irm   iiio^ivuiwii 
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of  parts  in  tlie  ntoving  object,  as  may  gtve  reason 
to  expect  its  continuance  without  injury,  are 
(renenuly  ptcasiDq,  at  least  in  animals,  especi.illy 
when  lliey  betoken  a  sort  of  perfection  suited  to 
tlie  nature  of  the  animal.  But  inotions  that 
betray  itifirnuty,  unwieldiness,  imperfection,  or 
the  appearance  of  danger,  cannot  be  called  beau- 
tiful, because  they  convey  unpleasinj;  ideas. 
These  observations  are  illustrated  by  a  variety  of 
apposite  iiistancej.  Cicero  (de  Off.  I.  i.  sect.  30) 
blames  every  motion  that  alters  the  countenance, 
quickens  the  breath,  or  betrays  any  discompo- 
sure. Rousseau  observes,  that  in  running,  a 
woman  is  destitute  of  that  prace  which  attends 
her  on  other  occasions.  Perhaps,  says  Beattic, 
the  juttint?  out  of  her  elbows,  the  natural  effect 
of  her  endeavouring,  with  lifted  hands,  to  secure 
the  most  delicate  part  of  the  human  frame,  may 
give  to  her  motion  the  appearance  of  timidity  and 
constraint.  Or,  perhaps,  she  may  fail  in  tliis 
exercise,  merely  because,  according  to  our  man- 
ners, she  cannot  be  much  accustomed  to  it 

It  is  not  easy  to  convey,  in  so  few  words,  so 
many  charming  ideas  ot'  beauty,  in  its  several 
varieties  of  color,  shape,  attitude,  and  motion,  as 
Gray  has  combined  in  the  following  image  : — 

Slow  mrlling  strains  lht:ir  qurtn's  approach  declare  \ 

Wbdre'vr  ska  tiinu  iUl*  ^^ccs  hotnai^e  pay  : 

With  arm*  sublime  thnt  float  upoa  tho  air, 

la  gliding  at«tc  she  wins  Ler  cdJiy  way  : 

O'or  her  warni  dieek  and  riling  bosom  move 

The  bloom  of  young  desire,  ajid  purple  ligbt  of  love. 

Burke,  in  his  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beau- 
tiful, excludes  from  the  number  of  real  causes  of 
beauty,  the  proportion  of  parts,  fitness,  or  that 
idea  of  utility  wliich  consists  in  a  part's  being 
well  adapted  to  answer  its  end,  and  also  perfec- 
tion; and  he  observes,  p.  210,  that  beauty  is,  for 
the  greater  part,  some  quality  in  bodies,  acting 
mechanically  upon  llic  human  mind  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  senses.  The  qunlities  of  beauty, 
as  they  are  merely  sensible  qualities,  which  he 
enumerates,  are  the  following :  they  should  be 
comparatively  small,  smooth,  various  in  the  di- 
rection of  their  constituent  parts;  these  parts 
ahould  not  be  angular,  but  melted,  as  it  were, 
into  each  other;  they  .-ihould  be  of  a  delicate 
frame,  without  any  remarkable  appearance  of 
strength ;  the  colors  should  be  clear  and  bright, 
but  not  very  strong  and  glaring;  and  any  glaring 
color  that  is  intro<iuccd  should  b«  diversified 
■with  others.  These  are  the  seven  properties 
upon  which,  according  to  this  author,  beauty 
depends ;  properties  that  operate  by  nature, 
and  are  less  liable  to  be  akered  by  caprice,  or 
confounded  by  a  diversity  of  tastes,  than  any 
others.  The  physiognomy  also,  says  Mr.  Burke, 
has  «  considerable  share  in  beauty,  especially  m 
that  of  our  own  species.  Tlie  manners  give  a 
certain  determination  to  the  countenance,  which, 
being  observed  to  correspond  pretty  regularly 
with  them,  is  capable  of  joining  the  effects  of 
certain  o^reeable  qualities  of  Uie  nund  to  those 
of  the  body.  So  tliat  to  form  a  finished  human 
beauty,  and  to  give  il  its  fuP.  influence-,  the  face 
must  be  expressuve  of  such  m  riile  and  amiable 
oi'utiLies  as  correspond  with  the  iiioftntss,  smooth- 


ness, And  delicacy  of  tl>e  outwafd  mv.  Hi 
Mr.  Burke's  mode  of  illustrating  and  rnnfinria 
his  theory  of  beauty,  tiie  reader  is  refenvi  tolt 
work  above  cited. 

Ur.  .Sayers,  in  his  Disquisitions  Mctifli^ 
sical  and  Literary,  dvo.  in  1703,  has  given  a aH 
an:tlysis  of  beauty,  conducted  on  the  princiiilii 
which  were  applied  by  Dr.  Pritastlev,  in  hit  la 
tures  on  Oratory  and  Criticism,  and  bj  * 
sou,  in  his  Essays  on  Taste,  to  tJie  exi 
of  the  intellectual  pleasurfs,  namely, 
trines  of  the  Hartlc^an  school,  llis  ai 
summed  up  in  a  fevi^  words,  is  as  folic 
individual  of  a  class  of  objects  is  jusi 
esteemed  more  beautiful  than  the  rest, 
whole  of  which,  or  with  its  com 
when  properly  understood,  tbe  greater 
of  tbe  excellencies  of  its  class  axe 
associated.  The  same  may  be  asserted 
species  of  objects,  when  compared  wilk 
other  sp«cies  of  its  kind;  and  that  object 
be  justly  esteemed  a  '  standard  of  bcauti  " 
the  wliole  appearance,  or  with  the  coi 
parts  of  which,  when  propterly  undi 
the  excellencies  of  its  kind  are  '  univi 
sociatcd. 

Mr.  Alison's   Essays,  Mr.  Knight's  Anal;, 
Enquiry,  and  !^Ir.  D.  Stewart's  DisaertaMw 
tJie  Beautiful,  and  on  Taste,  in  his  Pf 
Essays,  are  each  of  them  modem  works 
ing  merit,  and   may  be  said  to  conlaio  all 
known  truths  of  this  subject. 

Mr.  Alison    contends,  that  all  beau 
least  all  the  beauty  of  material  objects 
on   the  associations   that   may  hav« 
them  with  the  ordinary  affecttuns  or 
our  nature;  and  in  this,  which  iti  thi^fii: 
point  of  his  theory,  we  conceive  him  to 
less  clearly  right,  than  he  is  connnciog 
cious   in  the  copious  and  beautiful  il)i 
by  which  he  has  sought  to  eataUisb 
VVhen  he  proceeds,  however,  to  assert, 
sense  of  beauty  consists  not  nr—  ^-  — 
gt'stion  of  ideas  of  emotion,  b 
plation  of  a  connected  series  o:  j.^^..  . . 
mdicates  a  state  of  mind  in  which  the 
half  active  and  half  passive,  arc  girtts  ftp  H 
sort  of  reverie  or  musing,  in  whitch  ibcy 
wander,  though  among  kindred  impi 
enough  from  the  immediate  object  o( 
we  confess  that  he  not  only  seems  to 
vance  a  very  questionable  proposition, 
essentially  to  endanger  the  cvideoc*,  I 
the  consistency,  of  his  general  doctnnir, 
long  train   of*^  interesting  meditations  to 
Mr.  Alison    refien, — in   the  delightful 
ill   which  he  would  make   the  aense  e/ 
consist, — it  is  obvious   that  we  most   lo 
siuht  of  the  external  object  whidi  fvtm  tbt 
impulse  to  our  thoughts;  and  thnigb 
afterwards  reflect  upon  it,  with  iiirn  laid 
and  gratitude,  as  the  parent  of  «o  utMBf 
ing  images,  il  is  impo«stb)e  that  the  p 
of  its  beauty  can  depend  tipoo  m.  long 
various  and  sin  ' 

The  work  '  ■  ^  mg««  ItVtIf, 

rious,  and   disciiriivu,  tium  Mr.  Ali90D'a,b«l 
so  systematic  or  conclusive,      lib  tbr 
book  of  tlte  two,  but  not  the  moat 
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of  the  subject.  He  agrees  with  Mr. 
holding  the  most  iraportanl,  and,  in- 
Monly  considerable  part  of  beauty,  to  de- 
ipon  association,  and  has  illiutrated  this 
II  witli  a  ^rcRt  Tariety  of  just  and  original 
itiotvs.     But  he  maintains  t!ia(  then.-  is  a 

independent  of  a&sociation,  prior  to  it, 
ore  original  and  fundamental,  the  pnroi- 
id  natural  beauty  of  colors  and  sounds. 
lis  we  look  upon  to  be  a  heresy,  and  a 
inconsistent  with  the  very  first  pnociples 
bolic  philosophy.  Language,  it  is  be- 
aflbrds  no  other  example  of  so  whimsical 
Innation  of  different  objects  under  one  ap- 
)n,  or  of  the  confounding  of  a  direct 
»1  s«(isation  with  the  suggestion  of  a  so- 
(thetic  moral  feelm?. 
makes  fewer  positive  assertioos, 
itjs  less  into  the  matter  of  controversy. 
my  on  the  Beautiful  is  rather  phiiulocical 
Mtaphysical.  The  abject  of  it  is  to  sliow 
It  gradual  and  successive  extensions  of 
ig,  the  wonl,  though  at  first  appropriated 
lote   the  pleasing  efi'ect  of  colors  alone. 

nMurally  come  to  signify  all  the  other 
ig  things  to  which  it  is  now  applied.  In 
reitigation  he  makes  many  admirable  re- 

•lid  totiches  with  the  hand  of  a  master 
HUinv  of  the  disputable  parts  of  the  ques- 
Irat  ne  evades  tlie  particular  point  at  issue 
in  tu  and  Mr.  Knight,  by  st;itini;.  that  it 
t  tmmaterial  to  his  purpose,  whether  the 

o£  colors  he  supposed  to  depend  on  their 
e  effect  on  the  eye,  or  on  some  assodation 
n  ibeiD  and  oiliiir  agreeable  emotions,  it 
raongli  for  his  purpose  that  this  was  pro- 
ihefint  soTt  of  oeauty  that  was  observed, 
M  to  which  the  name  was  at  fir^t  exclu- 
Ipplind.  It  is  evident  to  us,  however, 
I  Icons  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Knii^'ht,  as 
beauty  beinit  tnily  sensual  ororganit.  In 
\ltg,  loo,  that  beauty  is  not  now  the  name 

tl  thing  or  qiuility,  but  of  very  many 
qualities, — and  that  it  is  applied  to 
OMrely  bet-.iuse  they  arc  often  united 
■nw  objects,  or  perceived  at  the  same  time 
rthe  nme  organs, — it  ap[>ears  to  us  that 
ne»  his  philoloi:y  a  little  too  far,  and  dis- 
"Uer  pnnciples  of  reasoning;  of  far 
kority.  To  give  the  name  of  beauty, 
to  every  thing  that  interests  or 
;h  the  ciiannel  of  si^ht,  includ- 
;ory  tlie  mere  impulse  of  light 
it  to  the  orinn«  and  tiie  present- 
objects,  whose  whnl«.<  chann  consists  in 
the  memory  of  wnrial  emotions,  seems 
confounding  things  toy^rtiicr  tlut 
Vjra  be  sepiuate  in  our  feelings,  and 
Jir  grmUT  importance  to  the  mere 
of  pwce[>tion.  than  is  war- 
ie  ordmary  luiiguuge  or  ordi- 
of  iiu-n.  I'pon  the  same 
>!«,  we  ihoold  give  this  name  of  beautiful, 
9  othti,  to  all  acts  of  kindness  or  mapna- 
1^  and,  todeed,  to  every  interesting  ocrur- 
pUce  in  our  sight,  or  came  to 
>by  means  of  the  eye  :  nay,  as  the 
red  to  be  a  channt- 1  for  imprv«- 
ft  the  tatno  name  slioul  J  be  given 


to  any  interesting  or  pleasant  thing  that  we  hear, 
and  good  news  read  to  us  from  the  gazette  should 
be  denominated  heautifiil,  just  as  much  aa  a  fine 
composition  of  music.  These  things,  however, 
are  never  called  beuuliful,  and  are  felt,  indeed, 
to  afford  a  gratification  of  quite  a  dit!ea-at  na- 
ture. 

BtAVTY  }v  TUE  Fixe  Ap.ts.  Nothing  here  has 
been  decided  as  to  the  nature  and  properties  of 
abstract  fieauty  itself,  even  if  such  a  quality  be 
acknowledged.  If  an  Asiatic  artist  wa<;  to  treat 
this  subject,  his  principle,  it  is  evident,  would 
differ  from  that  of  a  European.  Tltis  must  uot, 
however,  prevent  us  from  studying  some  prin- 
ciples of  beauty,  as  tliey  are  the  foundation  of 
the  ornamental  part  of  sculpture,  painting,  and 
architecture ;  and  govern  the  proportion  of  the 
human  figure.  Modem  artists  seem  to  have 
implicitly  adopted  Grecian  ideas ;  which  circum- 
stance may  account  for  the  prevalence  of  the 
antique  profile  in  modem  pictures,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  inconsistency,  when  the  subjects 
are  chosen  from  any  other  than  Grecian  history  ; 
there  being  one  principle  of  beauty  in  the  form 
of  the  Greeks,  another  in  that  of  the  Romans, 
and  another  in  that  of  the  modem  Europeans, 
and  yet  tbev  are  all  beautiful.  Professor  Cam- 
per, in  his  book  upon  the  different  foims  of  the 
human  cranium,  has  endeavoured  to  trace  tlii^ 
style  of  tliH  straight  or  Grecian  profile  from  a 
probable  source.  The  projection  of  the  moutb 
and  depression  of  the  forehead,  with  a  flat  nose, 
marks  tliat  kind  of  face  which  is  tlie  nearest 
allied  to  Uie  brute  creation  ;  there  being  but  oue 
degree  between  a  do;r,  monkey,  ape,  ou^au^^- 
oiitang,  Calmuc,  and  negro.  Front  the  negro  lu 
the  l.uropcon  countenance  are  many  de^n-'es, 
which  may  be  traced  by  an  attentive  study  of 
the  human  species;  and  agaiu,  between  the  best 
modem  faces  and  those  uf  tlie  antique,  there  are 
also  many  gradations  of  form  and  outline.  Per- 
haps from  the  Greeks  observing  the  ri'seniblunce 
between  the  lowest  class  of  limnan  couuli-iiuncei, 
and  those  of  monkeys,  may  be  tlie  reason  why 
they  conceived  beauty  to  be  as  far  as  |>ossible 
removed  from  all  resemblance  to  them.  As  the 
lower  part  of  the  brutal  Tice  pioje(.'ted,  in  such 

!)roportion  they  thought  the  sume  jmsition  of  the 
luman  face  should  rece'le ;  and  us  in  llic  former 
there  was  a  descent  from  the  forehead  to  the 
nose,  in  the  latter  it  should  be  per|ii'udiculHX. 
As  a  small  space  betwurn  the  eyes  gives  iho  ap- 
pearance of  an  ape,  they  made  the  distance  of 
man  wide.  As  a  great  brcadtli  of  cninium  at 
the  eyes,  ending  above  in  a  turiow  forehead, 
and  below  in  a  pointed  chtn,  marked  the  face  of 
a  savage;  they  gave  a  squareness  of  (ureheaui 
and  a  breadth  of  fact-  Itelow,  to  etpress  dignit/ 
of  rhartictcr.  Ilcuci',  m.iy  Ije  the  origin  of  that 
ideal  beauty,  which  hui  created  so  many  tchiams 
and  feuds  in  art,  and  which  nothing  but  h  re- 
currence to  nature  can  rectify.  See  Iuical 
BrAi'TV. 

BEAUV'AIS  (Charles  and  William),  two  anli- 
quaries.  Willwm,  liorn  in  1098,  was  a  nirnibrr 
of  the  Literary  Societies  of  Orleans,  Corlona, 
he;  he  nubliihrd  a  work  on  the  .Medals  of  thr 
Koinan  bmptre  in  3  vols.  I'itoo.  l767.and<li(Hi 
in  1773. 
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Chnrles  Nicholas  was  a  native  of  Odeans, 
where  ht  was  bom  in  1745.  He  practised  physic 
at  Montpelit-r,  and  is  the  author  of  some  r/t*ays 
on  the  Ilisiory  and  Antiqtiities  of  his  native 
cily,  a  Topoi^Taphicfil  Description  of  Mount 
^Jhvet,  and  odier  tracts,  llis  death  took  place 
in  1794. 

Beauvais  (\^mceni  de),  a  friar  of  the  Domi- 
nican order,  was  a  native  of  the  diocese  of  Beau- 
▼ais,  in  France.  Louis  IX.  supplied  him  witti 
the  means  of  prosecuting  his  great  work.  It  is 
n  kind  of  Encyclopscdia,  divided  into  four  jmru : 
the  first  Gtuilled,  Speculum  Doctrinale,  treats  of 
the  sciences  in  general,  from  grammar  to  theo- 
logy ;  the  second  Speculum  Historiale,  contains 
a  summary  of  general  history  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  the  year  1254,  of  which 
there  is  a  continuation  by  an  anonyroous  author 
to  1494;  the  third  part,  or  Speculum  Naturale, 
relates  to  physics,  or  natural  philosophy ;  the 
fouith,  Speculum  Morale,  is  a  treatise  on  vice 
and  virtue,  litis  last  part  was  completed  by 
another  hand,  Beauvais  dying  in  1234. 

Beauvais,  a  cily  of  France,  the  ancient  BeU 
lovacum,  in  the  department  of  the  Oise,  and  late 
province  of  llie  Isle  of  France,  on  the  Tberin.  The 
cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  is  much 
admired  for  its  fine  architecture,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary elevation  of  the  choir.  It  had  formerly 
a  great  number  of  relics,  and  a  curious  library. 
There  are  twelve  other  churches.  The  town  was 
ineffectually  besieged  by  the  English  in  1443; 
and  hy  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  1472,  with  an 
army  of  80,000  men.  In  this  last  siege  the 
women  signalised  themselves  by  sallying  forth 
against  the  besiei;ers,  headed  by  Jeanne  Laine, 
and  under  a  standard  which  was  long  after  pre- 
served in  the  church  of  the  Jacobins.  Tliere 
was,  before  the  revolution,  a  procession  on  the 
10th  of  July  in  memory  of  this  exploit.  Beau- 
vais was  long  the  capital  of  Beanvoisis,  and 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  who  was  th^  first  of  tlie 
three  ecclesiastical  counts  and  peen  of  France. 
At  the  coronation  of  the  king,  he  carried  the 
royal  mantle.  'Iljis  bishopric  was  suppressed  at 
the  revolution.  It  is  still  a  fonitied  town, 
ihougli  commanded  by  several  heights,  and  con- 
tains about  12,800  inhabitants.  It  has  several 
flounshinp  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen 
clotlis,  calicos,  serges,  and  fine  tapestry.  From 
its  supposed  impregnability,  it  has  obtained  the 
appellation  of  La  Pucelle.  Many  eminent  men 
have  been  bom  here.  It  is  about  six  lea^^es 
from  Paris,  in  lat.  49"  25'  N.,and  long.  2"  19'  E. 

BEAUMLLIEKS  (Francis  de,  duke  de  St, 
Aignoii),  was  born  in  1607,  and  entered  into  the 
army.  He  distinguislied  himself  in  sovural  en- 
gagement'!; on  which  account  Louis  XIV.  raised 
him  to  a  dukedom.  He  was  adroit  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  court  festivals,  and  many  of  his 
verses  nre  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Madame 
Deahuulieres,  of  Sciuron,  &iC    llL-dicd  in  l«>a7. 

BeaI'viliicks  (Paul,  duke  de),  eldest  son  of 
the  above,  was  first  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber, minister  of  state,  chief  of  the  royal 
council  of  finance,  iuul  governor  of  the  duke  uf 
Burgundy,  father  of  l.ouis  XV.  He  died  in 
1714  at  the  at;e  of  sixty-six.  Tins  nobleman 
was  distin^juished  fnr  his  cultivated  t^ilents  and 


probity  of  character;  as  w«ll  aa  tor  nis 

in    the    education   of    tlie   duke    of  " 
which  he  shared  with  the  celebrated  F( 
BEAUVIl.LIEBS(Paul    H  '  "    "     ffuki! 

Aignan),  son  of  the  prec  il«e 

lieutenant-peneral  in  the  ii.  ..,,  ...,.  ^oUnr 
royal  orders,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy.     He  was  llie  author  of  Ann 
Litt^raires,  and  a  Memoir  of  the  Ti 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  on  the 
made   by  Andrew  Paleologua,  of  the  empim 
Constantinople  and  Trebitond,  to  Charles  VIIL 
of  France. 

BEIAUVOIR  sra  Mer,  a  maritime  toirn 
France  in  the  department  of  La  \'endee, 
late   province   of    Poitou ;    twenty-*hrer 
south-west  of  Nantes.     It  lies  near  the 
opposite  the  Isie  of  Noirmoutier,  and 
merly  the  title  of  marqnisate.    It  contaii 
1000  inhabitants,  and  trades  m  wood,  wootf  saB^ 
cattle,  and  butter. 

BEAUVOISlS.a  ci-devant  I.  mhx, 

formerly  part  of  Ficardy,  and  ...  i 

Isle  of  France.     Beauvais  was  the  capttaL 

BEAU  ZEE  (Nicholas),  a  Freodi  mmkot, 
boro  at  Verdun  iu  1717.  He  became  fiokmat 
of  grammar  in  the  military  school ;  xaA  wioW 
an   Universal   Grammar,   or  F,>  •f  »h» 

Elements  of  Languages,  io  im  ;  an 

Exposition  of  the  Histoncal  Prcx^rs  oi  i\ci 
and  several  other  works.     Having  been 
member  of  the  academy,  he  wrote  Ifat 
relating  to  grammar  for  the   Encycloj 
though  he  was  thus  connected  with 
was   himself  a  faithful   chuttrhinau. 
asked   Diderot  how  they  came  to  elect 
member  of   the   academy,  being  a  Chi 
Diderot  replied,  '  Because  we  bad  oo(  a 
mahan  among  us,  and  we  cooaideffad  job 
honest  man.' 

BE' BATHE.    Bathe,   with    the  pM&& 
See  Bathe. 

BEBELINGUEN,  or  BoaLrackv,  alDii 
Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  >Viitetnb«irg»  m 
on  a  lake  from  which  proceeds  ibe  nttr  Wan| 
ten  miles  north-west  ot  Siulgaid. 

BF/BLAST.    Blast,  with  the  pvefix  be. 
Blast. 

BF/BLED, }      Bled  and  bktod^widkilM 

Be'blood.    S  fix.     See  both. 

BE'BLIND.    See  Bu«o, 

BE'BUSTER.     BlUter,  with  the  )kv 
Buster. 

BE'BIXJT.     Blot,  and  tlw?  prrlix 

BE  BLUBBER.     BUibber,  with  iW 
See  Bli'brer. 

BEBBYCIA,  in  andenl  iceoitraf>by,  iba 
of  Bithynik,  so  called  fro;i    ''      "  ^fcnUtti 
habitants;  who  were  afti:  m  oai 

two  Thrucian  nations,  lb<'  .^.  .,,,..  und  TI7B 
fi-om  whom,  in  procf^i  of  Um«,  the  couaAjytv 
the  name  of  BiUivma- 

BEC,  a  tow  '<;edem«M« 

the  Lower  Suiiji  r^x wStmmti 

se^ited  oil  a  loii^ue  uf  land,  M  Ukt 
two  rivers. 

BECAH,  or  Bkram,  a  Jewish 
half  a  shekel.     In  Dr.  Arhn1hn*«('»  taU*^ 
ductiout,  the  bekah  amouuta  l«  I34|tf.    ll' 


compiitation  to  In.  7d.  Every  Is- 
^p«id  too  bekaht  a-head  annuatly  for  llie 
rt  of  Oic  lenjpl?. 

B^M,  )  Calnt,  and  the  prefix  be. 
&iiiKO,SSee  Calm.  The  t>rctix  thus 
Bgive  einpltasis  ;  to  add  a  s>'ll:ible  iu  the 
B  giTe  a.  ludicrous  or  endearing  force  to 
■'employed. 

!^AiV(  OUIl,  a  river  of  Lower  Canada, 
nses  to  the  south  of  St.  I^wrence,  and  is 
tnls  increaicd  l«y  several  tributary  streams. 
in  easterly  tH>urse  of  about  forty-^ix  miles, 
rsjes  to  the  north-we*t  for  about  twenty- 
Jes,  ajid  discharges  Itself  into  the  Su  L^w- 
reo   miles  below   the  town  of  Three 

IN  B,  in  zoology,  a  name  given  to  the 
lOr,  or  land-piper. 

SR.  in  zoology,  a  specie*  of  woodcock. 
USE.      Bo  and  cause.     Cause   bein^  ; 
cause  ;  hecaitsc  of  his  sicknei-i ;   i.  e. 
is  tlie  cause.     It  formerly  al.io  ex- 
motive  or  end;   but  is  not   m^w  so 
Ims  In -some  sort  the  force  of  a   preno- 
_     ut    because  it   is    compoumlcd   of  a 
hu  of  after  it. 

m  «|Hicn.  which  thai  stodeo  ih«r  beside. 
~  him  b«eamM  of  his  sikrucuc, 

d  him  to  dooe  bis  bctiuessc.     Ctuutttr. 

utrth  ua  bgcaum  ve  abase  his  boly  Trs- 

bgr'aute,  whea  w«  knuM>«t   tbr  truth,  wc 

Tyndall't  HVlb. 

dum  bast,  though  Uiran'd  iu  Utg;Ucu  Lliu, 

od.  and  rqutlly  rnjojittj; 
I  fraiiion,  qaiitpd  all  Ui  ««ve 

m  uiU-r  loM,  and  most  h«ien  found, 
wort  than  birthtijehi.  Son  of  God; 
i(!«  to  bv  *o,  b>  bring  goud, 
TC  thitn  f:tt»t  or  bi^b  ;  becaunf  in  thee 
Mh  aliouudrd  more  than  (clory  altounds, 
m  thy  buniilialioD  shall  cKalt 
Me  \Uy  loanhood  alto  to  this  thrnnr  ; 
tfelt  thou  *it  locamatc,  here  whall  rriea 
o4  and  Man,  forb(>ib  of  God  and  Mao, 
ti  tibt*fr«At  k.iiif ;  all  power 
Wu  i  reijco  for  ever,  and  Msutne 
'rits ;  under  thee  a«  head  supreme 

MHfeAt  shijl  bow,  of  them  that  buie 
■^MUlh^  or  under  etnli,  in  b<<|1.     UUUm. 

Why  is  «W  food  to  very  sweei  T 

ttmm»  «•  cam  befon  wc  eat. 
Why  are  «wr  want*  so  very  frw  ? 
Ue^uttt  we  nalurn'*  rail*  piusue. 
WhotfA  *nir  eonplaccnrj  of  mtadT 

we  act  our  pa.ru  aa«i{;a'd.  C«tlvm, 

S.  brooklime ;  the  trivisU  name 
■  ira.    S«»e  Vraoxtc*. 
JCAI  ICO,    in   iool(rt;y,    a   small    birrl, 
f  to  b^r^6  as  the  common  linnet,  and  with 
'    '  ■      ■  Its  ho«d.  1      ■ 

cnishgniy. 

111   in  rcirniriMii  hi  t)ii<    i. 
according  to  Kxy,  it  i^  <  g    .  ,. 

""CAR r  r.T. lines  Bartholotii' '.^     '  i 'iv»iriiiii 

!!  in  I6H'2.    lie"  •    ,•     I r 

native   city  rnativ  ^<  u-,    -lul 

i«<i, IU  li.2'.»,  .1  !>;<■    1  tUi-tnou  thclntpurity 


of  its  Air.  nnd  in  1730  a  Trentise  on  the  Inter- 
nal Motmn  of  Fluids;  &c.     He  died  17f*6, 

BF.CCAIMA  (John  Baptist),  an  mi^euious 
philosopher  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  a 
native  of  Moiido^n  in  F'iedrnont,  and  became 
professor  of  philosophy  at  I'alermo,  and  after- 
wards at  Home,  from  wUtnce  he  removed  to 
Turin.  The  king  of  S.inlinia  had  a  very  preal 
regard  for  him,  and  maxle  hirn  tutor  to  lus  sons. 
He  made  serer&i  impojtantdisco>enesiu  eUnn- 
city,  and  wrote,  1.  Experimenta  quibus  Kiec- 
trictias  Vindex  late  constiluitur,  fee.  4lo.  Turin, 
1771.  2.  Electricismo  .\rlificule,  4to,  1772, 
tian&lnied  into  English,  -Ito.  Ixindon,  1776;  be- 
sides an  hUsay  on  thi*  (.uiisf-  nf  Stnrms  and  Tem- 
pests, and  several  pieces  on  the  Meridian  of 
Turin,  lie.   He  died  in  1781. 

Bfccaria  (Bonesana  Ca^r,  marquis),  vras 
bom  at  Milan  in  173-'5,  and  showed  avt-ry  early 
propensity  to  philosophical  subjects.  He  first 
studied  under  the  JcmiiIs  at  l^inni  1  ut  Ipft  col- 
lege at  seventeen,  and  bccj  :ih  the 
director  of  his  own  usoful  n  •  ilis  de- 
voteilnci*  to  the  study  of  Jurisprudence  and  I'o- 
litic;il  Philosophy,  was  first  dLti'rniine>:|  by  the 
Lettref.  i'ersannes  of  Montesquieu ;  a  production 
capable,  indeed,  of  alluring'  a  lun  ctithusia<ftic 
mind.  But  Ins  induniry  upji^ars  lo  have  been 
chiefly  slimulatitl  by  the  p.ilriotic  and  hnnurable 
desire '»f  diffusing  instruction  ;i  ;  '  i  .- 
tneri,  whom  lie  represents  .'is  .i  ■- 
ranee;  and  who  were  little  pif^inni  n.i  m  tral 
opmions  or  political  science.  1  octunately, 
howtk-er,  he  gained  tlie  confidence  of  Count  1  ir- 
mi:ini,  Uien  tjovemor  of  that  part  iif  the  Aii-itri.iti 
dominions,  a  nohlenun,  who,  with  compit^hen- 
sivp  views  of  policy,  concurred  in  every  plati 
which  was  calculated  for  improving  tlie  stale  of 
the  provinces. 

Beccaria's  first  work  appeared  in  the  yrir 
1762,  and  ctMtsisted  of  Observations  on  the  l>e- 
nngement  of  the  Curn-nnr  in  the  Milamse 
Stales.    Soon  alter  In-  <  i  i  s^'lcct  lite- 

niry  society  at  .Milan,  ^  <z  other  dis- 

tinguished men,  includci  ni    Litol  '  ri- 

dro  and  Pietro  \  erri.     Assisled  by  ■  ■;, 

and  patronised  hy  Fermiani,  he  coum..- ..1  a 
|>eri>xlical  published  under  the  name  of  the 
C-affc,  a  plan  sujjveslo*!  to  them  by  the  cele- 
brity  of  our  Enifhsh  Specuitor.  But,  the 
most  remarkable  production  to  which  |}ii<  n«- 
Bociation  fnya  rise,  ond  thai  upon  which  the 
reputation  of  Becc.ina  was  rlt^iinc^l  chiefly  to 
rest,  w:ts  (tie  tre-atise  i>n  Crimes  uiid  PuiiiihiTients 
(Dei  Dehtti  e  ndle  IVne).  This  i»  ^mI  f<>  hne 
been  undcrfaii*n  at  the  fNiriiesl  -  I'f 

Count  Ale»ainl««r  Vi-rri,  vhn  tlM»u  il  ite 

fun«1ion»  of   '  ■■  '-5 

dr'  Carccruti  c 

<.f   Pel.-r  s  'TTi.  ■•,  ■  'B 

weft>  held  ;  and  '>e 

........    --T-ninir,  ........... ...    i"»d 

<by,     In  ihm  nunncr  this  ce- 
omplrtrd  in  two  tnonthi,  nod 
V  'Oiirse  of  theyi-ar  1704. 

Lii  .iIcm  U|i  iiitMt 'if  the  impor- 


«v«rywb«re  Uiw  advociUu  of  tUJOuUf  auund  |x>- 
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licy,  and  huroanitv;  and,  by  examiuing  the 
foundation,  objects,  and  consequent  Vxiundanes 
of  penal  Imw,  lie  exposes  tlie  inefficacy  as  well  as 
iitiuiticc  of  many  provisions  in  the  judicial  code 
of  his  own  country,  and  in  those  of  oUier  Euro- 
pean nfitions;- — provisions  only  the  mort  perni- 
cious in  many  cases,  as  derived  from  remote 
times,  and  perverting  our  respect  for  established 
maxims  into  tlie  most  debasing  and  servile  bar- 
barism. Six  Italian  editions  were  iinniediately 
called  for ;  and  it  is  computed  thai  il  lias  nui 
through  more  than  fifty  editions  and  translations. 
As  a  most  important  conclusion  resulting  from 
this  examination,  or  rather  as  concentratint;  a 
number  of  his  conclusions,  he  closes  his  book 
with  the  following  proposition  : — >'  In  order  tluit 
punishment  may  not  be  an  act  of  violence,  of 
one,  or  of  many^  against  an  individual  member 
of  society,  il  is  essential  that  it  should  be  public, 
prompt,  and  necessary,  the  least  possible  in  the 
given  case,  ar^  determined  by  the  law.' 

The  prospects  wliich  Oeccaria  entertained  as 
to  the  probable  influence  of  his  works,  appears 
from  tlie  sentence  of  Lord  Bacon,  which  he  pre- 
fixed to  some  of  the  editions.     '  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  in  any  difiicuU  undertaking,  of  whatever 
kind,  that  the  same  person  who  sows  the  seed 
should  also  reap  the  harvest ;  but  llierc  must  of 
necessity,  be  a  preparation  and  gradual  profrress 
to  maturity.'     '  Never,'  says  a  writer  in  the  liio- 
graphie  Universelle,  'did  so  small  a  book  pro- 
duce so  great  an  effect.'    The  medal  given  by  the 
academy  of  Berne  was  instantly  bestowed  upon 
Beccaria ;  and   the  Empress  C'atharine   1 1,  in- 
vited him  to  St.  Petorsburph,  with  the  oflier  of 
an  hononible  station  at  her  court;  a  pro{x>sal 
which  was  the  means  of  jirocuring  him  a  siniiUir 
distinction  at  home.  In  17(57  was  issued  an  impe- 
rial order  for  establishing,  in  the  I'alatine  College 
at  Milan,  a  Professorsliip  of  Public  Law  and 
Economics,  under  die  title  of  Scienie  Camerah. 
To  tliis  chair,  endowed  expressly  for  hiiii,  the 
marquis  was  appointed  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1768,   and  commenced   the  duties  of  it  in  the 
month  of  Janu;iry  followint;.     From  the  preli- 
minary discourse   (proliisione)   which   he  pro- 
nonnced  on  this  occasion,  and  in  which  he  sets 
forth  tlie  objects  of  the  institution,  it  appears 
that  the  only  in^trOctinns  which  he  received  on 
hu  appointment,  consisted  in  an  order  to  deliver 
his  discourses  in  tbe  vulvar  tongue ;  ati  injunction 
as  highly  honorable  lo  die  government  as  all  the 
other  circumstances  of  the  transaction,     llts  lec- 
tures, which  he  received  a  s|>ec)a]  permission  lo 
deliver  in  his  own  house,  attracted  much  notice. 
Tiiey  were   not   published   during  his  life ;  but 
have  since  appeareil,  under  the  title  of  Element! 
di  Kconomia  rubblica,  in  the  compilation  of  the 
Scrittori  Classici  Italmnt  de  Economtu  Politics, 
printed  at  Milan.     One  of  his  inferences  on  this 
subject   is,  that   '  every  restriction  on  freedom, 
whether  in  tlie  case  of  commerce,  or  any  other, 
ou|;ht  to  be  a  result  from  ttie  necessity  of  prc- 
vtnling  an  actual  disorder,  not  the  effect  of  a 
purpose  or  aim  at  anieliomtion.'     And  he  has 
repealed  the  same  doclrinu  under  different  views, 
in  various  passaii^s. 

In  1 770  he  published  on  Enquiry  into  the  nature 
of  Style,  part  1.  which  be  never  completed      In 


ARIA. 

the  following  year  he  was  appointed  am 
of  the  Supreme  Econom--  '  ■-■■■■  '    --■'  • 
presaion  of  which  he  wi 

gislracy  of  State;  and,   l..    .,    .  ,  „    ,     , 

the  1 7th  of  Januar),  1791,  was  named  oneof  Ihf 
Board  for  lleform  of  the  Judicial  Code,  civil  ad 
criminal.  His  activity  in  the  discbante  of  iW 
important  trusts  is  proved  by  the  cirvunutaix*, 
Uiat  all  the  chief  matters  in  thosr  dtffcKnl  i»- 
purtnients  were  commiiteil  to  his  dtr«(ttiia,«r 
guided  by  his  counsels.  TTie  most  nwnailifte 
of  his  state  papers  were,  various  Ordinanoai^ 
lative  to  the  grain ;  a  very  impwrtant  D«s|n*:i 
transmitted  to  the  Court  in  1771,  «hicli  <«?« 
ri.se  to  the  reform  of  the  public  money  m  1778 ; 
a  Plan,  proposed  in  1780,  for  efr«rttng  m  «ii- 
formity  in  the  weights  and  measures ;  and  tn- 
tain  Proposals,  in  1786,  founded  on  the  tablet 
of  the  population. 

In  1776  the  marquis  made  a  journey  to  Pvis,  it 
company  witli  Alessandro  \  erri,  and  there  pfMMd 
about  tliree  weeks  in  the  society  of  D'AlaidNR, 
and  otlier  eminent  men  of  letters  :  oo  his  iMra 
he  visited  Voltaire.  This  seems  to  hav*  Icra 
the  only  incident  which,  for  a  period  of  imnty- 
five  years,  divcrsifie<l  his  rant  ■  "  '  . 

terrupted  his  public  duties.   1  - 
in  tlie  year  1793,   having    been    iwnx  naunr:. 
He  has  ttie  character  of  having  been  ttadte  n 
his  friendships ;  modest,   but 
opinions;  and  much  above  jcalouay 
regard  to  other  literary  men.    It  i>  if-Ur* 
that  t^ie  king  of  Naples,  whik  «ice| 

tempted  to  i!nd  him  at  his  In  dan 

marquis  found  means  on  both  occasiaai  to  i 
from  liis  distinguished  gurst. 

BKCCLES,  a  town  i  '  !  cb  iW 

Waveney.     IthasaneK  'i  al«/S 

spire ;  and  two  free  schools,  h\A:  m 

scholarships  for  Emanuel  c  nhn^t. 

There  is  a  market  on  Satuni^y      Jt  ii#«  t««i«« 
miles  south-west  of  Yarmouth,  and  109 
east  of  London. 

BECHANCE,  v.  k  adv.    Be  and 

Waa  {   HaVOF 

B  EC  HARM.   Be  and  Charm.    SeeCaAax. 

BECHER  (John  Joachim),  »  cetobrrtnl  At- 
mist,  bom  at  Spires  in  1645,  and  connecinl  «fU 
the  most  learned  men  in  Europe.   Tbe  cmfMne, 
the  electors  of  Menti  and  Baruna,  and  otlitr  per- 
sons of  high  rank,  funitsbed  hiin  widi  ttw  mmim 
of  making  experiments  in  matkecoatics,  Hiaad 
philosophy,  medicine,  and  chemistry,     lie  «■ 
invited  to  Vienna,  where  he  coBtributrd  fiatfljr 
to  the  establishment  of  several  iDUttlWclani^  • 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  an  India  caaip«y; 
but  the  jealousy  of  the  ministers  ocnaiooal  m 
disgrace  and  ruin.     He  was  not  \tm  unlMMHIl 
at  Mentz,  Munich, and  Wurtztnirg ;  wKirli4M»- 
mined  him  to  go  to  Haeriem.  wbrrr  K<-  in»<-«i*i 
a  machine  for  working  m  gn;  < 
a  little  time,  and  with  few  h>u 
fortunes  made  him  come  to    En . 
died  at  L>ondon  in  \6R5.     He  wt 
SuhtL-rranea,  wtiich  was  rey 
1703,  and  in  173«.  in  Hvo,  v 
by  E.  Stalp 

2.     Ex(N'lili: 

Character  pro  .soiiua  i-in^uarvin  v.  ni*cn 


B  E  C  K  E  T. 
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lostitutioMs  Cltymica,  seu  Mannductio  ad  Phi- 
smtuam  Uenn«ticain»  4(o.  5.  Institutiones 
QjBiicat  Prodromi,  13ino.  6.  Experiment  um 
KoTOXB  ic  Cuhosum  de  Minera  Arcoaria  Per- 
pe(ua,0cc. 

BECUERA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  planU, 
daja,  pentandria ;  order^  dig^-nia :  cal.  ftve-cldt^ 
with  a  lobular  tube:  cor.  five-ptftaHed  :  cap. 
^wl>ceUed  and  bi-valved.  The  nanie  is  derived 
from  the  rererend  John  Becher  of  Southwell 
Nottinghamshire,  an  accurate  botanist,  to  vrhoro 
ibe  science  b  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  tlie 
crocus  nudiflonis.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
Tnuiquebar. 

Bechic«,  Bfchicha,  among  the  old  physi- 
cians,  amount  to  much  the  9ame  with  pneumo 
nics,  tiiontcics,  expectorants,  and  pectorals. 

BECIIIN,  a  town  and  circle  of  Bohemia, 
which  abounds  m  salt  mines  and  mineral  waters, 
aO'i  particularly  the  singular  mineral  called 
Ueclun  stone.  Becliin,  the  capitul,  has  nn  an- 
CltM  castle.  It  waj  taken  and  burnt  by  gimeral 
Bocquoy  lo  t6l9,  and  was  often  tlie  scene  of  con- 
Hxtn  in  Uie  thirty  years'  war.  Il  is  seated  on  the 
r,\>t  Luscbuitz,  fifty  miles  south  by  west  of 
I*r3„'\ie. 

ItF-CK,  p.  &  n.  )      Sax.  bcrken,  Fr.  he,  head. 
lit'*.  ISO.  J  To  make  a    sign    with   the 

IteiMl ;  A  iKjiJ  of  command,  or  of  intimation. 

B«U»  book,  ind  candle,  >h&ll  not  drive  me  Wk, 
^~*        fold  tod  iilver  beck  tn«  to  come  r<n. 

Shatiipear*. 
dd*  tak»  ural  of  Egyyt,  this  gky  charm, 
•y«  t*ek'd  forth  tny  ww,  wjd  call'd  them 
Id.  AMony  axJ  CUnipaira, 
Um  tnaly  kind  tbowcd  %ny  rough&ru.  nor 
■ay  idleocM ;  hut  «ti1l,  like  «  wrll-obeyvd 
r,  vhMe  htck  U  cnoufh  fn?  diik'iplme.     Sidiuif. 
BMM,fko«,  ujruipli,  and  brills  witli  thea 
^^M,  aad  crankt,  and  waniob  wU«, 
W««i»  Mid  bffit,  and  wreathed  ualtM.      Mittim. 
*l%mu  farthwiih  to  him  lakm  ■  rho«cn  baaJ 
Of  ■piriti,  likrtl  to  liijturlf  ia  giiitc, 
Tb  Iw  ai  haod.atid  4l  tut  beck  ap|i«ar.  id. 

Th«  mrnial  fair,  that  rotind  her  wail, 
Xt  llrinn'*  btek  prrpare  the  roooi  of  Uat«.  P<ijie, 

:»,  or  BtEK,  a  word  which  ini|)orts  a  snuil 

of  Wilier   issuing   from   some  bourn  or 

The   word  ii  chicDy  used  among  us  in 

tmposition  of  natnes  of  places  originally 

A  on  rivuleU;  such  at  Welbeck,  000171- 

Tlie  Gertuans  us*  beck  ia  the  same 

BECKET  (Thomas),  lonl  rhancellor  of  Eng- 

aiid  archlusliyp  of  Canterbury  in  the  12th 

llic  3t«>iy  of  bin  birth  if  as  cxtraurJi- 

Ihal  of  his  life.       II i«  father,  (Jilbm 

»*inie  liuu-  shcritT  of  Lumlon,  went  on  a 

jc  to  Jerusalem,  wlirre  heinc  surprised 

td  by  a  party  of  Saracens,  his  master's 

fell   m   love  wiih  hiin ;  an'!   when  lie 

s  e*cap(,  followed  him  to  I>niidoti.     So 

an  instance  of  heroic  affi-ction  struck 

1;  and  af^er consulting  with  some  bishop*,  lie 

her   by    the   n.imo   of   Matilda,   from 

nufriftge  proceeded  the  haughty  Thomas 

Being  raikcii  to  the  archLtshopnc,  he 

the  gieat  dispute  between  tlie  crown  uid 


tlie  mitre,  and  sided  with  the  pope:  vtwhioh 
King  Henry  II.  was  greatly  oflendcd;  md  calling 
an  assembly  of  the  bishops  at  Westminster, 
offered  six  articles  against  papal  encroachments, 
which  he  urged  Becket  to  assent  to.  Beckett  at 
the  importunities  of  several  lords,  siifned  ihero  • 
but  relapsing  he  was  ordered  to  l>e  tried  aa  a 
traitor;  upon  which  he  fled  into  Flanders.  The 
king  banished  all  his  relations,  and  [kjcket  excom- 
mm)icated  all  his  opposers.  At  last,  after  seven 
years,  by  the  intercession  of  the  French  king  and 
the  pope,  he  returned  ;  but  refused  lo  absolve 
the  liisnops  and  others,  whom  he  had  excommu- 
nicated :  upon  this  tlie  king  grew  enraged  ;  and 
is  reported  to  have  said,  in  the  presence  of  his 
court,  then  in  Normandy*  that  be  was  an  unhappy 
pnnce,  who  maintained  a  great  number  of  insig- 
nificant persons  aliuut  him,  none  of  whom  had 
gratitude,  or  spirit  enough,  to  revenge  him  on  a 
single  insolent  prelate.  Hearing  these  exclama- 
tions, four  gentlemen  of  the  court  started  for 
Canterbury,  delennined  upoo  assassinating  the 
archbishop.  They  endeavoured  to  drag  hitn  out 
of  Uie  caiheriral.  but  finding  they  could  not  do 
this  witliout  ditficully,  tliey  l>€at  out  his  brains 
there, on  the  pavement:  '29th  of  l>cemher,  1171. 
The  assassins  being  now  afraid  they  had  gone  too 
far,  dur5t  not  return  to  the  king's  court,  bin 
retired  to  Knaresborough  m  Yorkshire,  and  a^ 
length  took  a  voyage  to  Rome ;  where,  being 
»d-nit!ed  to  penanre  hy  Alexander  III.,  they  went 
to  Jerusalem;  iiiid,  according  to  the  [lope's  order, 
spent  their  lives  in  pi'nitentt^sl  austeriiivs.  In 
tlie  mean  time,  king  Henry  waj,  or  aliected  to 
be,  much  disturbed  at  the  news  of  IJtx'kci's  death, 
and  despntched  an  emlKissy  to  Koine  to  <  loar 
himself  from  the  iinpiitalioti  of  iM-itig  conn-  >  | 
Willi  it.  Immediately  all  divine  ulbce<  cea>'<l  m 
llie  church  of  Canterbury,  for  a  yew,  excepting 
nine  days ;  at  the  end  of  wiiich,  by  order  of  the 

Kp«.  il  was  recon*ecMled.  Two  years  after, 
rcket  was  canoniwil ;  and  the  twu  following 
ye.irs,  Henry  returned  lo  F.ngtand,  went  to  Can- 
terbury, where  he  did  pen,iuce,  its  a  testimony  of 
his  regret  for  the  murder  of  Becket.  When  he 
came  witliin  siglit  of  the  church  where  the 
archbishop  was  biirmi,  he  alighted  off  his  horse, 
and  walkr-d  barefoot,  in  the  labit  of  a  pilgrim, 
till  he  came  to  the  tomb.  Here,  after  he  had 
prostrated  himself,  jhuI  prayed  for  a  cnnsiderable 
time,  he  suliin>ttid  to  lie  scourged  by  the  monks, 
an<l  paisol  all  thil  day  and  night  without  refresh- 
ment, kni-vling  upon  the  Iwre  stone.  In  1221 
Beckct's  body  was  taken  up,  fifty  years  afler  Ins 
inimler,  in  the  presence  of  Henry  III.  and  a 
great  i-onconne  of  the  nobility,  and  derHnited  in 
a  ncU  shrine,  ercct:^  at  the  expense  of  Stepltcti 
Lrington.  archbisliop  of  CaiiU-rbury,  This  was 
socii  vi»iletl  from  all  parts,  and  enriched  with 
the  most  co4tly  '      '       i;;*'  tlie  miracles 

said  to  be  wroi  .\  ere  so  numerous, 

tiial  (Jerv;ise   .  ,        i-     t--.   •••  ■  '■'•«• 

volumes,  recoil! '1    .1   •  •  1, 

The   monks   u^lJ    i     ja.3_   l.ij.  j._^, ,--'i 

and  Uie  dny  on  which  this  ceremony  was  per- 
formed,  which  was  culled  tlie  day  of  his  transla- 
tion, was  a  g«-neral  holiday :  fvery  fiftieth  year  a 
jubilee  was  celebrated  lo  his  honor,  which  luted 
flftflwo  (U7>!    plefiary  uviulgeacct  woe    ilicu 
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granted  to  all  that  visited  his  tomb;  and  100,000 
pil^ms  have  been  registered  at  n  time  in  Can- 
terbury. The  devotion  towards  him  had  nimost 
eflaced  in  this  town  the  adoration  of  the  Deity ; 
nay,  even  that  of  the  Virgin.  At  God's  altar, 
for  instance,  there  were  offered  in  one  year  £3 
as.  6d.;  at  the  Virgin's,  £63  55.  6d. ;  and  at  St. 
Thomas's  £832  I2s.  3d,  But  next  year  the  dis- 
proportion was  still  greater:  there  was  not  a 
penny  offered  at  God's  altar;  the  Virgin's  g.iined 
only  £4  Is.  8d.;  but  St.  Thomas's  had  for  its 
share  £954  6s.  3d.  Louis  VII.  of  France  made 
B  pilgrimage  to  this  miraculous  tomb,  and 
bestowed  on  the  shrine  a  jewels  which  was 
esteemed  the  richest  in  Christendom.  Henry 
Vni,,  to  whom  it  may  easily  be  imagined  how 
obnoxious  a  saint  of  this  character  would  appear, 
not  only  pillaged  St.  Thomas's  rich  shrine,  but 
made  the  saint  himself  be  cited  to  apptar  in 
court,  and  be  tried  and  condemned  as  a  traitor. 
He  ordered  his  name  to  be  struck  out  of  the 
calendar ;  the  office  for  his  festival  to  be  expunged 
from  all  breviaries;  and  his  bones  to  be  burnt, 
and  the  aslies  thrown  in  the  air.  From  Thomas 
W'arton  we  learn,  that  Becket  was  tlie  subject 
of  poetical  legends.  The  Lives  of  the  Saiuii  m 
Terse,  in  Bennei's  library,  No.  CLXV.  contain 
his  martyrdom  and  translation,  lliis  MS.  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  iame  writer  informs  us,  from 
Peter  de  Blois,  that  Uie  palace  of  Becket  was 
perpetually  filled  with  bishops  highly  accom- 
plished in  literature,  who  passed  tlieir  time  there 
III  reading,  disputing,  and  deciding  important 
questions  of  the  state.  These  prelates,  though 
men  of  the  world,  were  a  society  of  scholars; 
yet  very  different  from  those  who  frequented  ilie 
universities,  in  which  nothing  was  taught  but 
words  and  syllables,  unprofitable  subtleties,  ele- 
mentary speculations,  and  trifling  distinctions. 
De  Blois  was  himself  eminently  learned,  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  Becket's 
attendants.  We  know  that  John  of  Salisbury, 
his  intimate  friend,  the  companion  of  his  exile, 
and  the  writer  of  his  life,  was  scarcely  exceeded 
by  any  man  of  his  time  for  bis  knowledge  in  phi- 
lological and  polite  literature. 

BECKETS,  in  tlie  marine,  large  hooks,  or 
circular  wreaths  of  rope,  or  wooden  brackets, 
used  to  confine  ropes,  tackles,  oars,  or  spars,  in 
a  convenient  place  till  they  are  wanted.  And  lo 
put  the  tacks  and  sheets  in  the  beckets,  is  to  hang 
up  the  weather-main  and  furu-sheet,  and  the  lee- 
main  and  fore-tack,  to  a  little  knot  and  eye- 
beckct  on  the  fore-ma.»;t,  main,  and  fore-shrouds, 
when  the  ship  is  close  hauled,  to  prevent  them 
from  hanging  in  the  water. 

BUCKINGHAM  (Charles),  an  English  dra- 
matic  wnter,  the  son  of  a  linen  diaper  in  Ix>ndon, 
was  bom  in  1069;  and  educated  under  the 
learned  Dr.  Smith.  He  early  discovered  an 
uncommon  gt-niui  in  poetrj',  two  dramatic  pieces 
of  his  wriimg  being  repreiented  on  the  stage 
before  he  was  twenty  years  old.  The  titles  of 
these  plays  arc,  1.  Henry  IV.  of  France;  2.  Scipio 
Africanus.  He  wrote,  also,  several  other  poems, 
and  died  18th  I'cb.  1730,  aged  thirty-two. 

HECKMANN  (John),  forty-four  years  pro- 
feaaot  at  Ooltiogeu,  a  native  uf  Hoy  a,  iu  tlie  elec- 


torate of  Hanover,  and  bom  in  1739.  tKil 
was  a  post-master  and  receiv*»r  of  Utei. 
mother  hecame  a  widow  when  Beckinaiu 
hurdly  .seven  years  old,  .anil,  tlir-  ■  '  ■■ 
row  circumstances,  sent  hiih,  ii 

to  the  school  of  Slade,  then  . .  .... 

Ciehlen.     In  17.S9  lie  repiired   lo  tiottit 
study  for  the  church,  but  quitted  n .  nnt!  0.»4 
together,  at  his  mother's  dem 
the  situation  of  professor  of  ti 
in   the   Lutheran  academy  at   St.  Pete 
Beckmann  soon  gave  up  this  place,  and  I 
journey  through  Sweden  to  acquire  i 
knowledge  of  its  mines-     Linn*us 
hospitably  at  Upsal,  he  prolon _■  ' 
In  1766  the  governors  of  tlie  > 
tingcn  appomted  him,  on  the  r<  <  > 

Biischine,  professor  to  iliis  c<-le!  r.*'  I 
ment,  of  which  be  became  one  ' 
ments.     His  mind,  now  entin 
practical  uses  of  human  knON 
the  idea  of  an  academical   (.^. 
arts,  both  political  and  dome«i- 
composed,  as  a  guide,  to  serve  bim  m  thu 
of  instruction,  "Treatises  on   Rural   ~ 
On  Policy — On    Finance — On  Cor 
other  departments  of  practical  knowk«l| 
his  lectures,  which  had  at  the  time  the  i 
dation  of  novelty,  were  attertded  by  the 
the  youth  of  the  most  civilised  natjomof  ] 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  accompanjintf 
the  workshops,  to  give  them  a  knowleilc»l 
different  processes  and  handicrafts.     Hh  | 
on  these  subjects  make  five  v>»I'>'T"^ 
published  at   Leipsic  from    17 
will  furnish  the  most  invaluaLI 
individual,  or  to  any  soc  uf 

venture  to  undertake  the  '.:< 

origin  and  progress  of  thi- 
merit,  also,  belongs  to  hi^ 
\'oyages   made  in  modem  tiruc^,  tui 
lived  only  to  publish  eight  numbers, 
result  of  the  literary  application  of  th« 
of  Beckmann  was  a  return  to    the 
humanity,   to  which  we  are    indebted 
likewise,  for  editions  of  the  work  De  ! 
AujtCuUationibus,  attributed  to  At 
of  the  Wonderful  Histories  of  Ant 
tius,    1711;   and    of    M.rtMMluis'i 
Stones,  1799;   puM  uA  xf*\v 

rare  union  of  pby-i  '.'c  ii«d 

with  philolotncal  iejimmg.      J  ' 
of  Gottint;en   had,   in   the  ye  i; 
him  one  of  its  mernlH^rs,  and,  from  i^^ 
to  1783,  Beckmann  supplit'd    ibeit 
with  several  interesting  rocroturs.  an 
are:  On  the  Reduction  of  I'dmiIs  to 
nal   Subslafici.>s — .00  tlif  Hutory  of  All 
the  Sap  of  Maddt-r — On  tlic   froth  i.»f  d« 
from  wiich  tlie  He^H-  •■-    •'  -- 
lian  Fistula? — On  tl->  i^r. 

mann  died,  3rd  of  1  l _,,  . . 

■almost  all  the  learned  societies  of  I 
tlie  north  of  Euro[»v. 

B  i:C K'( ) N,  t.  it  n.    See  lo  Bw^ 

Thou  blinded  giM].i|u<'<h  1.f..r>.i<t]  nollkiii 
rnvriuLn^ly  1  wimt  a1 ' 
WLcnmrith  ho  g«ve  n 
tWOfC/ 
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7by  tort^v  uQ^ht  euffice  to  pnr^  thj  fault,  if  it  were 

tnar*  ; 

n%i>  riRae  of  which  mand  mine  heart  did  to  revive, 
^lat  I   nictbou^ht  was  made  a*  whole  an  any  man 
aliva.  Eatl  of  Swmry. 

Par  b«  that  will  be  called  with  a  beek. 

Make*  hasty  ttiU  on  light  dcitre, 

la  rvrr  ready  to  the  check. 

And  barocth  io  oo  wasting  fire.  Wyatt. 

Pneeedinn;  to  the  midst  he  (til  did  *tand, 

A»  if  in  ntiod  he  something  had  lo  say  ; 

And  tu  the  vulKare  hecktung  with  his  hand. 

In  si|;n  of  »U<>nre,  a»  to  hrar«  a  play. 

By  Hvciy  anion*  ha  gan  liewray, 

Soixxr  arjcuatcnt  of  matter  passioned  ; 

^Aliicii  dorii.  he  bacXc  rctyrcd  soft  away. 

And,  pasting  by,  his  name  discovered, 

Sftse,  on  his  robe  in  golden  letters  cyphered. 

SptMtT^ 

It  hethmi  you  to  go  away  with  it. 
Aa  if  it  some  impartmeDt  did  desire 
To  you  alone.  ShJt^teture. 

The  qucra,  fair  Fancy ,  past  j 
Aod  titro'  her  rainbow -tinged  veil 

A  glance  benignant  cast ! 
<fhen,  h^k'mmg  to  a  secret  glade, 

'  Coni«  ae«,'  the  cried,  '  the  train, 
W1m>  own  iMwsath  tLia  mystic  shade 

My  vtaioiury  roign.'  Bkhop. 

Alton  alt  this  nrnt  waa  brought  in  silence, 
AtuI  I  by  ma  uslier  brought  to  presence 
Of  Lucifer  }  then  low,  as  well  as  I  could, 
I  kneeled,  which  he  so  well  allow'd 
TkAt  thu  be  htdt'd,  and,  by  Si.  Anthony, 
Mm  aauled  aa  nw  well-favoutMly. 

Beywood.     77^  Pardoner, 

So  throng  into  the  memory, 

Of  cnlliDg  shapes,  and  becktming  shadows  dire, 

Asd  aery  longnos,  that  syllable  men's  names, 

Ctak  lands  and  ihon9  and  desert  wildernesaet. 

WUm, 
With  this  his  distant  friends  he  WAow  near. 

their  daiy,  and  prevents  their  f«ar.   Dryicn, 
Itek'mrtg  gho«t  alon^^  the  moonlivbi  shade. 
lavitaa  my  steps  and  points  to  yondur  gludc.   Piipe. 
Whrn  h*  had  raised  my  ihougbti  by  thuso  iraiis- 
^»ftisic  ^^,  he  btckoftti  lo  me,  and,  by  iUa  waving 
'kii  biad,  diiected  me  to  approach,  Addinm. 

A8  alher  softening,  »ol>er  evenioK  tjtkes 
B^K  Vanlcd  station  on  the  middle  uir, 
A  thooaand  shadows  ac  her  bcch.     Finl,  this 
Vh'  "-■■.>.  ..•!  i-nrth,  U»rn  Uiat  of  dt'C|ifr  dy« 
f>'  'iindi   aitd  Utru  a  dri-|H-r  Still, 

lu  n  iQg  cirrlr,  gathm  ruuud, 

Tn  *.Uwte  llie  i^cie  at  tilings.  Thmtrnm.      Summet, 

Tkfy  bad  nf^t  (poken ;  but  ihcy  Ml  alluKd 

tl*  and  iipn  each  olli'r  bcck(m'd, 
'lin'il  like  sitatminK  her*  tliry  rlung, 
r   nraru  th«  flowets  ffvnu   whcOicv  the   honey 
■pWf.  BgroH. 

E'CLAP.     Be  and  clap.     Sc«  Clap. 
BF.'CLAWE.     lJe«n.UUw.    Sw  Ci.aw. 
HECUI*.     Be  and  dip.    See  Cup, 
IIKCLOLD.     U«  and  cloud.    See  Clou  o. 
BF/COMF.,  \      Ik    and    cofnt,    Anjt,- 

liEcuH  1 SG,  11.  adj.  f  Sas,  cuman ;    Dutch  ko- 
JJ^|4;omi%<;'ly.         j^  men  i     (^crm.     kommrn ; 
kutnrna,     lierumun,  tngmii^  tKcumir,  per- 
tuf^nrntrc  ,-  to  yo ;  to  enter  in ;  to  inert 
;  tQ  come  or  atuni  to;  to  come  upon  itiij- 
it  IlkrwiK"  Mtruifies  to  convene ;  to  con- 
;  awl  cow»ei)<i(;iitljr  to  be  cooveriicQt  or  cuu* 


current;  hence  arises  to  befit;  decent;  appro- 
priate ;  suitable ;  and  furtiter,  graceful ;  omar- 
mental.    See  Enct.  Met. 

The  Ixrrd  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life,  and  man  become  a  living  soul.      (lemrtu,  ii.  7. 
And   unto  the  J«ws  I  beeamt  a  Jew,  that  I  might 
gain  the  Jews.  1  CWmtA.  ik.  24. 

Upon  that  other  side  Damian 
Brct}min  is  the  sorwcfulicst  man 
That  ever  was.  Chaucer. 

So  toone  ni  she  was  entred,  round  about 
Shee  cast  her  eies,  to  see  what  was  become 
Of  all  those  persons  which  she  saw  without : 
But  io !  they  streight  were  vaniaht  all  and  some  j 
Save  titat  same  wocfull  lajy  ;  both  whose  hands 
Were  bounden  fiut,  that  did  her  ill  btvomt. 
And  her  small  waste  girt  rowod  with  yion  buxd* 
Unlo  a  brasen  pillour,  by  tho  which  the  sumds. 

£>«iiiirr. 
She  to  hrr  tire  ma<le  humble  reverence. 
And  bowed  low.  that  hn  right  well  became^ 
And  added  grace  untn  her  escellcnicc. 

Id.  Pagfit  H^iiemt, 
I  cannot  joy,  ualil  I  be  resolv'd 
Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  bteomt, 

Shakipeart 
If  I  bfttme  not  a  cart  «a  well  as  another  man,  a 
pla^e  on  my  bringing  up.  Jd. 

I  would  I  had  some  flowers  o'  Ih'  spring  that  might 
Become  your  time  of  day  ;  and  yotir'*  and  your's. 
That  wear  up"n  your  vir,j;iu  branches  ycx 
Your  maidenheads  growmg.  Id, 

y'fi  be  sad.  good  brothers  ; 
For,  to  tpeak  truth,  it  very  well  bticomet  joa.    Id. 

Yuur  dishonour 
MoDglei  tne  judgment  and  brrenves  tlie  state 
Of  That  integrity  which  should  betxmt  it.  Id, 

What  is  then  hmnmm  of  so  huge  a  multitude,  aa 
would  have  ovenpicad  a  great  part  of  the  continent. 

But  I  should  ill  6rnim«  this  throne,  O  pocn ! 
And  diit  iDtpt'rial  sovrriguty  adom'd 
With  Kplvndoar.  .irm'd  with  power,  if  aught  |>rop9sVI 
And  jud^'d  uf  public  moment,  in  the  shapo 
Of  dilTitulty  or  dangrr,  could  deter 
Mr  frvlii  attcroptiiij;.  MSlmt. 

Prrpku'd  with  thoughts,  what  would  htvnm0 
Of  mo,  and  all  mankind  1  14, 

The  first  hints  u(  the  cirrulation  of  thr>  bbtod  were 
taken  from  a  common  person's  wondnrinv;  what  b^ 
name  of  all  the  hlo<Ml  that  issued  out  of  the  heart, 

(trnunt. 

What  will  btcemn  of  me  then  7  for,  whro  he  is  tree, 
he  will  tnfallibly  accit4«  tae.  Drydti^ 

Why  would  1  be  a  qiw>ea  T  becauae  ajr  fac« 

Would  wear  the  title  with  a  Urttc*  grace  ; 

If  1  brcttmd  it  nut.  yet  it  would  be 

Furt  of  yuur  duty  thrn  to  flatirr  me.  Id. 

Wicbcrly  was  of  my  opinion,  ut  rather  I  of  his 
for  it  6rcvnM<  Bio  so  lo  ([icak  of  so  osccllcut  a  |m>cI. 

Id. 

Their  diseotirset  are  tmth  aa  belaof  to  their  age 
their  callings  <■  i  '-rdiag  ;  such  aa  an  Anpsw- 

img  of  them,  ai>  <Ay.  Id, 

W  •■»'  '— ....  ;,..^ii^htful  busy  ercalnr*. when 

rei'  !■•«  world,  has  amascd  the  vulgar, and 

p".'  ^<'.  Hosffn 

ll<!  ut;<'<ly   rrjetted  their  fables  cottcerning  thvir 

);odl,    as     not    farruMiM^    (liHiJ     IDrD,    OlUCh    lc««    thotR 

which  W.I  StiUmg^ett. 

Of  tl  r(.-d  and  •lute 

n 

N  Tcs. 

Blai'  Tiow-oo^whali  inferaat 
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BECSANGIL,  the  ancient  Bilhynia,  a  pro- 
vince of  Nalolia  in  Asia;  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  west  by  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  on  the  south  by  Natoha  Proper,  and 
on  tlie  east  by  the  province  of  Boli.  The  prin- 
cipal town  is  Bursa. 

BECSKERECK,  Na<;y,  i.  e.  Great,  a  mar- 
ket town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Torontal, 
the  capital  of  the  circle  of  that  nam^.  It  stands 
on  t)ie  Bcga,  and  has  a  salt  office,  and  the  right 
of  choosing  its  own  magistrate. 

Becskerf.ck,  Ki9,  i.  e.  Little,  a  small  town 
of  Hunpiry,  in  tlie  county  of  Teroeswar,  circle  of 
St.  Andrew. 

BECTASII,  preacher  to  Amnrath  I.  sultan  of 
the  Turks,  and  founder  of  the  sect  of  liectasse. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  order  of 
Janissaries. 

BECTASSE,  a  sect  of  religious  among  the 
TurLi.  All  the  janissaries  belonp:in^  to  the  Forte 
are  of  this  sect.  The  habit  of  the  bectftsse  is 
white ;  on  their  headii  they  wear  caps  of  several 
pieces ;  with  turbans  of  wood  twisted  like  ropes. 
They  observe  constantly  the  Iiour  of  prayer, 
which  they  perform  in  their  own  assemblies, 
and  make  frequent  declarations  of  the  unity  of 
God.  ' 

BECUllL,  be  and  curl.    See  Cuni.. 
BED,  r.  &  n.      "1      A  larv»«  family,  from  one 
Bed'oinc,  etymon;    Ang.   Sax.    htd- 

BF.n'cHAMBr.R,        dian;  Germ,  iiedden  or  bet' 
BEnVroTUES,  ten^  tternere,  bed  ;  that  is, 

Bei>'jellow,  says   the    etymologist,    in 

Bed'makeb,  ihe   Ency.   Met.,  stratum, 

Bed'mate,  is   the   past   participle   of 

Beo'post,  this    verb ;    tnerefore    we 

Bed'staff,  I  speak  of  a  garden-bed,  a 

BEu'PRESSEa,        [bed  of  >,-ravfi,  &c.     In  the 
Bedstead,  Ang.-Sax.  bfJUe  is  sonie- 

Bed'stixaw,  limes  used  for  a  table.  See 

fiEo'swEavF.n,         Mark  iv,   21.      From  the 
Bed'rio,  strata  of  eartli  where  things 

Bed'rite,  are  deposited,  lic,  and  in 

Bed'time,  which,  till  disturbed,  they 

Bf.o'waru,  rejjose;  the  word  has  been 

Bed'work.  J  to  whatever  bears  applied 

and  supports ;  to  whatever  is  spread,  or  laid  out, 
or  prepared,  for  the  purpose  of  beafrinsfand  sup- 
porting. Thus  it  is  more  generally  applied  to  a 
lodging ;  to  something  made  to  sleep  on  ;  hence, 
figuratively,  it  is  used  for  marriage.  To  bed  is 
to  go  to  bed  with ;  to  place  in  bed ;  to  make 
partaker  of  the  bed;  to  sow  or  plant  in  earth; 
to  lay  in  a  place  of  rest  or  security;  to  lay  in 
order  ;  to  stratify  ;  lo  cohabit  The  various  deri- 
vatives explain,  by  Uieir  application,  tlieir  own 
meaning. 

T«  bed  he  goth,  and  wiiJi  Litn  poth  hi«  wifp, 

Ai  any  jay  ibe  lylit  vaa  and  jolif.  Chaucer. 


Flora  now  cullrth  forth  echo  flower. 
And  bids  tnako  reaUio  Mnia's  bower. 
That  ocwc  is  upr>'ft  froio  hedd. 


Sfn-Hicr. 


Tlicrc  be  an  inn*  wbcro  tdccI  bedding  nmy  be  bad, 
•«  iluu  hi*  muitle  itcrvctb  bim  then  for  ft  bed.        Id. 

On  my  knees  I  bff , 
That  youll  voudbsofc  me  rmimcot,  bed,  and  food. 

Shakipeart. 


Emo.  Miae,   nnd  bmmI  of  o«r  fwtmtw,  M  wh, 
■hall  be — drank  to  bed.  Drpdm,  Am.  «y  €^ 

Iros.  There'*  a  pO'lm,  praoacea  ohwiity,  Undii 
else. 

Char.  £vea  ■•  ilie  oreiflowiag  IQim  pmfA 
fan  line. 

iRi^S.  Go,  yon  wild  M/UZote^yott  OOMft  wiki^ 

IL 

Aiid  •«  the  ite^'piog  toULn*  in  th*  slars). 
Ymtr  bedded  hain,  like  \i(t  tb  cxcxemcat*. 
Start  up  and  »land  on  end.  _ 

She'*  a  bcdtwerver,  even  as  bad  *%  iboM 
That  vulgax*  ipve  the  boldect  titiM  to.  IL 

They  have  maTried  me  : 
111  to  tho  Tiucan  war*,  and  never  bM  ker.  IL 

For  he  will  be  iwine  dniok,  and  ia  bfe  Aapb 
does  little  harm,  lave  to  his  beddotkm  liunX  kia.  IL 

He  love«  your  prapte. 
But  tie  him  not  to  bo  their  briftiiaw.  It 

Misery  acqoainU  a  man  with  ftnagc  bt^^rm  Sk, 

This  (UigiiiDe  •toward,  thia  (lii^iiii— ii,  tliM  k«» 
back  breaker,  this  hage  bill  of  Beah.  M. 

Lying  not  erect,  but  bollow,  which  ia  ia  th  mMa^ 
of  the  bed ;  or  wiQi  the  legi  gathered  sp.  vkkk  ii  it 
the  poalare  of  t^ic  body,  is  the  taorc     1i  IriiiBi 

There  was  a  doubt  ripped  up,  whether  kxitm  n* 
bedded  with  his  lady.  Ji 

Herbs  will  be  tenderer  Ukd  faircx  rA  ym  aik*  «!■■ 
out  of  htd»  when  thej  are  newly  eonsr  ap,  lai  iv 
move  thcin  into  pots  with  better  eattb.  J4. 

She  wu  pablickly  contracted,  stated  as  aWi^r.  satf 
solemnly  bedded ;  and,  after  she  WM  Uid,  Untmt- 
ban's  ambassador  put  his  lef.  eUiliC  salted  !•  tii 
knee,  between  the  espousal  sheets.  ^  IL 

Let  coarse  bold  hand*,  £rt>m  sLimT  ncsL, 
The  bedded  tish  in  banks  outwn^st.  JkMh 

So  high  as  heav'd  the  tumid  hilh,  w  low, 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bouoin,  broad,  and  dasp, 
Copacious  bed  of  waters.  JEteh 

Rigour  now  is  gone  lo  bed,    - 
Aud  advice  with  scrupulous  bead.  H 

George,  the  eldest  son  i.'   '  r.\  M,  vM, ilhr 

the  death  of  his  father,  h\  -  cttt  i^  aff». 

tion  of  his  mother,  well  Icu..^..:  ..,.  dtmAifc 

Be  was  now  one  of  the  btdchumitf  i»  ikc  atosk  IL 

They  weru  bronght  to  the  king.  >>»*^-^  issaa  fit  Ifc 
bedchamber.  tt  isMirt 

First,  with  usiduoua  cue  6eai  viatee  krf. 
Well  fotlu-r'd  in  the  stalls  thy  Kttdcr  sliMp  -, 
Then  spread  with  straw  the  btddinif  of  thr  bid. 
With  fern  beneath,  to  fend  tiie  i  ^*T^ 

Arcite  rclum'd,  and,  a*  in  !>' 
His  foe  with  bedding  and  with  foou  «Qppij  d,  IL 

Those  houses  then  were  cavwe,  or  boOMty  dbmtt. 
With  twining  oxiers  fenc'd,  and  taav  kbeir  la^    it 

See  buary  Albula's  infected  tide 
O'er  tlio  wsrni  bed  of  su<o«ktO(  eulphsr  (Ikdv. 

Wbnt  rharming  btdfiUhm,  mi  miapanii^  f*  Mk, 
mm  choose  ml  of  turh  woaiea.  4A 

I  was  dirpp.y  in  love  villi  lay  ladosaler,  ifm  e4i>i 
1  was  rusticated  for  tirei.  Id.     Mfmttm- 

I  came  Ihe  next  day  pfepar«4.  aod  pleead  !■ 
in  a  clear  light,  her  head  lirmit «»  a  ^'^f'  '^ 
other  standing  behind,  bdtdillg  h  ttttdf. 

Chimnics  wjtL  scom  rajec^Sf  aiak«  ^  ; 

Slools,  tAblcs,  chairs,  and  MnmbA  teaftB.  ftl# 
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Bfb  may  be  more  accuntelyaefined  a  conve- 
enee  An  ituetchin^  and  composing  die  body  on, 
r  MM,  rest,  or  sleep;  consisting!:,  penerally,  of 
tafthcrs  enclosed  in  a  tick  en  case,  and  supported 
a  frame  work,  called   the  bedstead,  siandinij 
pedestals.     Mr.  Whittaker  in  his  hiitory  of 
LDchester  observes,  tliat  it  was  universally  the 
knctice,  in  the  hrsl  ages,  for  mankind  to  sleep 
cm  the  skins  of  beasts.     It  was  nrij^inally  the 
Motu  of  tbe  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as 
the  ancient  Hntons,  before  the  Uoman  Inva- 
ti.    These  skins  were  spread  on  the  floor  of 
■r  vpwtincnts.    Afterwardsthey  were  changed 
■  Iqqm  rushes  and  heather :  the  Welsh  a  few 
ago  lay  on  the  fnrmer,  and  many  of  the 
of  Scotland  sleep  on  the  latter  to 
iWy.     In  process  of  time,  the  Romans  sug- 
ed  to  the  interior   Britons  the  use,  and  the 
Inction  of  a^nculture  supplied  ihcm  with 
of  the  neater  convenience  of  straw 
The  beds  of  the  Roman  gentry  at  this 
were  generally  filled  witli  feathers,  and 
of  th«  inns  with  the  soft  down  of  reeds. 
Ibr  otatiy  ages  the  beds  of  the  Italians  had 
mmtoiitly  composed  of  straw ;  it  still  formed 
of  the  soldiers  and  officers  at  the  conquest 
I.ancashire;  and  from  both,  our  countrymen 
t  their  use.      But  it  appears  to  have  l>cen 
en  op  only  by  the  pt-ntlcmcn,  as  the  common 
nad  their  IkhIs  thinly  stufl'etl  with  rushes 
as  the  concliiiion  of  the  twelfdi  century; 
ith  the  gentlemen  it  continued  many  ai;es 
ards.     Straw  was  used  even  in  the  royal 
bcrs  of  Kngland  as  late  as  the  close  of  tlie 
ilh  century. 
la  llw  Highlands  heath  is  generally  used  as 
'  liag  even  by  the  gentry ;  and  a  heath  bed  has 
celebrated  by  travellers  as  a  peculiar  luxury, 
'  r  to  tliat  of  down.     In   France  and  Italy 
beds  are  fre<]uent  to  this  day.     But  after 
period,  beds  were  no  longer  suffered  to 
upon  the  ground.     The  belter  mode,  that 
■ncientiy  prevaded  in  the   east,   and   long 
been  introduced  into  Italy,  was  adopted 
n ;  and  they  were  now  mounted  on  pedes- 
lliis,  however,  was  ccjually  confined  to  the 
ranks.     Beds  still  continued  on  the  floor 
ibe  common  people,  and  were  laid  along 
of  their  houses,  as  one  common  dorroi- 
for  all  the  members  of  the  family. 
CD,  in  masonry,  a  course  or  range  of  stones; 
the  joint  of  the  bed  is  the  mortar  between 
sloncs,  placed  over  each  other. 

,  in   $ea  languitgi',  a  flat,  thick  piece  of 
laid  under  liic  (|uarters  of  casks  cotitain- 
\j  liquid,  and  stowed  in  tlte  ship's  bold. 

DiiitHc.,  lecliiH  tricliiiaris,  or  diacubito- 

ihat  whereon  the  aucientd  lay  at    ineiib. 

ing  or  diicubitory  beds  were  four  or  fire 

Three  of  these  were  ordinarily  ranged 

iquare  ubie  (whence  Imth  the  t^ble  and 

im  where  they  t»t,  were  called  triclinium), 

a  manner  thA.1  one  of  tJie  ^ides  of  the 

remained  open  and  accessible  tn  the  waiters. 

bed  woula  hold  three  or  four,  mrely  five 

Tlwry  were  unknown  in   Home  before 

d  Punic  war:  llie  Romans,  till  then, 

to  eat  on  plain  wooden  benches,  in 

of  Uur  beroM  of  Homer,  or,  aa  Varro 


expres:ieft^t,  after  the  manner  of  llie  Lacedemo- 
nians and  Cretans.    Sec  Accubation. 

Bed  of  a  uaeat  Gun;  that  tliick  plank 
which  lies  immediately  under  the  piece,  being,  as 
it  were,  the  l>ody  of  tlie  carriage. 

Bed  or  a  Mortar,  with  gunners,  a  sotid 
piece  of  oak  hollowed  in  the  middle,  to  receive 
the  breech  and  half  the  trunnions. 

Bed  or  Coait,  is  a  heap,  flat  at  top,  three  or 
four  feel  high,  otherwise  called  a  couch.  Com, 
in  granaries,  keeps  best  in  beds. 

Bed  of  .Iusticb,  in  the  ci-devant  French  ct»> 
tom5,  a  throne  upon  which  the  king  was  sealed 
when  he  went  to  the  parliament.  The  king 
never  held  a  bed  of  justice  but  for  aflairs  that 
concerned  the  stale,  and  then  all  the  officers  of 
parliament  were  clotlie<l  in  scarlet  robes. 

BEDA,  commonly  called  Venerable  Bede,  one 
of  our  most  ancient  historians,  was  Ixjrn  A,  D. 
672,  near  Wereniouth,  in  the  bishopric  of  Dur- 
ham, lie  was  educated  by  tbe  abbot  Benedict, 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  VVyre.  At  the  ag«  of  nineteen  he  was 
oidHined  deacon,  and  priest  at  thirty.  About 
this  lime  he  was  inviteir  to  Rome  by  Pope  Ser- 
gius ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  he  accepted  tbe 
invitation.  In  731  he  published  his  Ecclesiasti- 
c<il  llistor)*;  a  work  of  so  much  merit,  notwith- 
standing the  leeendiiry  tales  it  contains,  that  it 
were  alone  sufficient  to  immortalise  the  author. 
He  died  A.  D.  735,  of  a  lingering  cunsumption, 
probably  occasioned  by  a  sedentary  life,  .inu  long 
uninterrupted  application  to  study  and  liitrary 
compositions,  ofwhich  he  left  an  incredible  num- 
ber. He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  his  con- 
vent at  Jarrow;  but  his  bones  Mere  afterwads 
removed  to  Durham,  and  deposited  in  the  same 
coflin  with  those  of  St.  Cuthbert.  Bede  was 
undoubtedly  a  singular  phenomenon  in  au  igno- 
rant and  illiterate  age.  His  learning,  fur  the 
times,  was  extensive,  his  applii^tiou  incredible, 
his  piety  exemplary,  and  his  mode5ty  exceiisive. 
He  was  universally  admired,  consulted,  and 
esteemed,  during  his  life;  and  his  writinm  are 
deservedly  considered  as  tlie  foimdution  of  our 
ecclesiastical  history.  His  language  is  neiUier 
elegant  nor  pure,  but  perspicuous  and  easy.  All 
his  works  are  in  Latin.  The  first  gvoentl  collec- 
tion of  tliem  appeared  at  Paris  in  l.'>44,  in  three 
volumes,  folio.  Tliey  were  printed  again  at 
•the  same  place  in  1554,  in  eighl  vtdumes.  They 
were  also  publudied  in  the  lomo  size  and  number 
of  volumes  at  Basil,  in  i667|  trpnntefi  at  Co- 
logne in  1613,  and  ut  the  same  place  in  16B8. 
Besides  this  general  collection,  there  arc  several 
of  his  compositions,  which  have  been  pnnted 
separately,  or  among«l  the  collections  of  the 
wnlin|{^  of  ancient  authors ;  and  there  arc  several 
MS.S.  ascribed  to  him,  which  are  preserved  iu 
the  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

BE'DABBLE.  Dabble,  w»tli  the  preBa  be. 
See  Darale. 

BF/DAI  F.   Daff.and  the  prolix  be.  SeeDAJF 

BK'DAGGLE.  Daggle,  and  the  prefix  be 
S«e  Daoclk. 

DKDAH,  or  VcoAfl,  also  calM  Battafl  or 
N^a.hlA?i,  a  wild  pM>ple  inhabiting  the  mountains 
and  forfst*  in  ilic  interior  of  Ciylon.  S*"*  ^.-kT- 
Loji  and  Ban  A. 


BEDAMUNOALUM,  n  town  of  the  Mysore. 
Ilindoslan,  near  the  river  Palur,  whicli  is  here 
about  forty  feet  wide.  It  was  formerly  a  con- 
siderable place,  but  is  now  reduced.  Salt 
abounds  tliroughout  ibe  nei>;bbourinij  country, 
which  consists  of  pour  bluck.  soil,  and  low  wet 
grounds.     Long.  78°  24'  Iv.  lat  12°  5tr  N. 

BEDAN,  a  deliverer,  and,  probably,  a  judcje 
of  the  Israelites,  mentioned  by  Ihe  prophet  Sa- 
muel (I  Sam.  xii.  11.),  in  his  expo«ulution  with 
the  people;  but  not  mentioned  particularly  else- 
where, in  Scripture.  Some  suppose  him  to  be 
the  same  with  Uarak  ;  others  with  Samson,  who 
was  lien  Dau,  the  son  of  Dan  ;  others,  that  he 
was  Jair,  and  named  Dedan  after  his  ancestor. 

HKDAllIDES,  a  town  of  France,  near  the 
Rhone,  formerly  in  tlie  papal  county  of  V'enais- 
sin ;  but,  since  tlie  revolution,  included  in  the 
department  of  Vauchise.  The  population  is 
about  1700,  and  tlie  environs  are  fertile  and 
beautiful.     Five  miles  north  of  Avignon. 

BE'DARK.     He  and  diirk.     See  Dabk.  ■ 

nEDARRIEUX,  or  Bee  vv  IIieux,  a  town 
of  France,  on  the  river  Orbe,  in  the  department 
of  the  Heniult.  It  has  3340  inhabiunts,  with 
manufactures  of  drugget  and  woollen  stuffs,  which 
are  exported  as  far  as  into  Germany.  -Thirty- 
three  miles  west  of  Montpelier.  Long.  3°  15'  t., 
lat.  43°  57'  N. 

Be  and  dash.    See  Dash. 
Of  uncertain  etymology.  Awake 
See  Adaw,  to  watch  over,  to 


Be  and  daub.  See  Dabbl£  and 


BE'DASU 
BE'UAW. 

on  tl»e  watch, 
keep  under. 

BE'UAUB. 
Daub. 

BmciiAMBeR,  LoKDR  OF  THE,  in  tlte  British 
court,  are  twelve  noblemen  who  attend  in  their 
turns,  each  a  month  ;  during  which  time  they 
anciently  lay  in  the  king's  bedchamber,  and 
waited  on  him  when  he  dined  in  private. 

BEDDAPOLLAM,  a  town  of  Ilindoslan,  in 
the    Mysore,  fourteen    miles  west   of  Gurram- 
conda. 
BEDDER,BET)ER,or  BF.PR,a  valley  of  Arabia, 


aimH  at  tootnnch.     PtfM» 
of  subjects  politic;d,*ciKnli 
from  his  ]ien  in  rapid  sacc 
he  was  seized  with  a  liver  co 
fatal  in  the  course  of  tl>aJ  yearT 
works,    the    priiicip.il    are;   1. 
Spallaiizani's   Dissertations  on 
1784;  reprinted  in  1790.     2. 
Bergman  s  Essay  on  F.U- 
3.  "Translations  of  Sch'  <a 

1786.     4.  Chemical  Ex,      i^ 

extracted  from  a  work  pubbshed 
lury.  Sec. 

BEDE.    See  Beda. 
BE'DEAD.     He  and  dead.     I 
BEDECK.     Be  and  deck.     I 
BEDELL  (Dr.  William),  a 
bom  at  Black  Notiey,   in   E***?! 
educated  at  Emanuel  CoUepe,  C 
he   obtained  a  fellowship   in   159 
siune  time  minister  of  St.  Eiin) 
went  to  Venice,  as  chaplain 
ton,  the  English  ambaasador* 
years   in    that  city,  con 
quaintance  with  the  famous 
this   time  he   translated  Ui« 
Prayer  Book  into  that 
an  English  grammar  for 
clared  he  had  learned  more  fi 
than  from  any  one.      At  Itu 
sented  him  with  his  pi 
History  of  the  Council  of 
the  Interdict  and  Inquisitioa 
donations.     In   1629    Dr. 
bishopric  of  Kilmore  and 
and   applied    himself    vi^-< 
abuses.     He  prm'urrd  an  I 
common    Prayer- B'X>k,  wf 
read  in  his  i'alhe<lral  fvery 
Testament  having  been  tr. 

Danieli  he  palnmised  a        

of  die  OKI   Testament;  whiell 
prmted  at  the  e\^>en5e  of  lh« 
In  1631  he  pobliahed  a 
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of  frel*nd.     About  Ihe  ml.lrlle  of  Pecetnber, 

nwcver.  the  rebi*ls  required  hitn   \o  dismiss  Uie 

jptp  wtio  luil  taken   rpfu]se  wiih    Itiiii ;  and, 

I  hi*  nfiising  to  do  this,  they  seised  him  and 

uly,  an'l  carried  them  prisoncre  lo  the 

of  (.'louRh I 'OUjihter,  putting  them   all   e\- 

V'  lii«ihnp  in  irons.      Aflir  tieing  confined 

»ut  three  weeks,  the  bishop  and  l>is  sons 

tcharivTcd  for  some  of  the  primipaJ  TfW\s  ; 

lit;  worihy  prelate  died  soon  after,  on  the 

febniary,     1642,   his  death    beinir   chiefly 

»rd,   it    is  said,   by  this    imprisonment. 

trish  rebel  chiefs,  and  a  la  rye  part  of  llieir 

e,  accomiianied   hia    body   to   the   church- 


Be  and  delve.     Sec  Dklve. 


IFXVE,  I 

liKDI.NGIAN,  in  bot.iny,  a  name  given  by 

11,..,,  .    .nnd  Scrapion  to  the  ponnim  amoris, 

|il<^  a  «in  of  fr\iit  used  in  food  by  the 

ui]  home  other  nations,  and  seeming  to 

trw  tiiird  species  uf  llie  stryihnos,  or  solannm, 

firrti  r,   1    by  Theophra.stu't.     The  author  first 

two  kinds  of  this  plant,  the  one   of 

jsioneil  sleepy  disortiers,  and  the  other 

jjtople  who  eat  of  it  into  madne«s.     AAer 

rhicli  he  properly  accounts  poisonous,  he 

a  third,  which  w;is  cultivated  in  par- 

l$3it  the  sake  of  the  fruit,  which,  he  says,  is 

"!ent.      This  is  certainly  the  siame 

I 

IK.   ...i..     fie  and  devil.     See  Devil. 

HKHLW,  1      An^.-Sax.  dieait-tait,  to  wet,  to 

.'ufw.      S  moisten. 

nsiiiik*  aliiill,  in  Brita.ioc%  royal  crowtic, 
i  ri.rt'T.T..r  .  iriipi,  ihe  itii';iie«  of  faction,  druwnc  ; 
'1  wliirh  fruni  iIiLr  spring  incrrnsc, 
^  .m  he«rti  with  drops  of  |tca<*c. 

BmmmonI.   Botworth  FUld. 
wm,  K»ail«  knigfat,  as  lie  of  Uto. 
VIM  in  fortoup'*  crurll  freak  m, 
the  while  mIi  teen  bedeava'd  the  hcaT«r«' 
rhcAka.  Spataer. 

What  ticnilcr  youth  hedew'd  with  liquid  odour*, 

thr«  on  roee*,  in  aomc  plcacont  cave  ?     Hilton. 

inAric*  happy  he',  who,  on  the  fanlru  udo 
iiiwtntit  BouotaiD,  f«>ro4t-cr(i«nM. 

I  tke  whole  collected  chMlc  rrrliiici  ; 
kl  die  yelid  cavcnie,  woodbine  wrouisbt, 
fr>'«h  btdfip'd  whh  ever-«pauting  •trcam*, 
eaoUy  caUu.  Thammm, 

Me^  bJI  the  youtlit,  like  mr,  by  love  dcceiv'd, 
qocbch  ilia  ruio,  but  appUud  the  doutn ' 
I  wbea  thiru  dy'tt,  may  not  iidii  Lmrt  tw  pirvM, 
B0t  me  trar  beiUv  the  lunrly  louili !    Hommoml. 
O0,  my   boy,  and  if  yim    full,  tliough    diilant,  rt- 
vd.  and  quwrpi  hy  tbu«i'  thai    Icive  \o<i,  the   nin*t 
CMMi*  trat*   afr    lhn«r    wieli  wki'h  hravrli    leHrwt 
I  Wflbanvd  hrad  ot  a  a.iltlirr 

GoUlimiik.    Kioir  of  Wahf/eld. 

)FOUD  (John,  duke  of),  u  youni.fr  «on 

IV.,  wuji  ShaksjMMte'ft '  prince  John  of 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  he 

Jlnsr  pnrT  in  the  conquest  of  France ; 

•■»,  :i  irh  nf  tlie  kinu,  appointed 

If  of  r  He  dmplayed  )m.-;it  inili- 

akitl  in  the  liau:t  of  Vcmeud  in  1424.     The 

blrtiiith    in  his  character  is  liin  cruel  and 

l>i«  tfCQiment  of  the  maid  of  Orloana. 


He  survived  tliis  event  about  four  jeaiv,  and 
dymg  at  Kouen,  in  1435,  vna  buried  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  that  city.  HedfonJ  deserves  notice  as 
a  patron  of  the  arts.  A  curious  proof  of  hi« 
taste  in  them  is  still  existing  in  the  Beolonl  Mis5;d 
a  small  thick  folio  volume,  highly  illuminated, 
described  by  Mr.  Dibdtn  in  hia  Bibliomania, 
pace  253. 

The  dukedom  of  Bedford,  now  enjoyed  by  the 
Russel  family,  is  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of 
this  prince.  The  title  has  been  twice  revived 
since  his  time. 

BcDrokD  (Francis  Russel,  duke  of),  an  illus- 
trious English  nobleman,  and  distiniruished  agri- 
cultulist ;  was  bom  July  23d,  1765.  Upon 
the  Healh  of  his  grandfather  in  1771,  he  succeeded 
to  the  title  and  fortniies  of  his  fajndy.  Ue 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  education,  we 
believe,  at  Lou^^hborouyh  house,  a  fashionable 
preparatory  school:  from  tbij  place  he  was  re- 
moved at  an  early  a^e  to  Westminster-school, 
but  he  did  not  remain  long  nt  this  celebrated 
seminary.  Here  it  was  that,  in  cousequence  of 
a  blow  from  a  cricket  ball,  he  became  subject  to 
an  inveterate  hernia,  which  provetl  the  ulliinaic 
cause  of  his  premature  death.  His  grace,  at  the 
university,  applied  to  his  studies  witli  more 
diligence  than  most  young  noblemen,  and  soon 
aenuired  llie  esteem  of  his  fellow-students, 
ana  of  those  who  superintended  his  conduct. 
Karly  m  life  he  manifested  a  strong  preddecUon 
for  the  amusements  of  the  turf,  but  lliis  was  aoon 
weakened  (though  not  destroyed)  in  oonaeqaeDoe 
of  a  siifierior  attachment  to  the  more  latioiMl 
pursuits  of  agriculture.  On  his  first  outset  in 
public  life  he  was  connected  with  Mr.  Fox, 
and  became  a  firm  and  disinleresied  supporter 
of  tlie  will.;  principles.  It  was  long  before  he 
could  so  fur  overcome  his  natural  diffidence  as 
to  speak  in  public ;  ulihough,  in  pnvate  com- 
pany, the  clearnes  of  hni  jud^inent,  the  solidity 
of  his  remarks,  and  the  streiikth  and  accuracy 
of  his  expr«ssioo,  had  decidedly  proved  that 
his  grace  possessed  the  chief  requisites  of  a 
di5tin!;uished  orator.  What  the  persuasions  of 
his  friends  could  not  effect,  wus  at  length  un- 
ext>ecte<ily  produced  by  a  momentary  glow  of 
inaignation.  In  a  debate  in  llie  house  of  lords 
the  duke  imagined  himself  personally  alluded  to 
by  one  of  the  speakers.  He  rose  and  defended 
himself  and  bis  party  by  a  most  able  and  ani- 
mated reply.  From  thai  period  he  occasionally 
spokt;  upon  the  must  im^Kirtaut  questions  that 
divided  the  house,  and  was  consiaotiy  h««rd, 
even  by  his  political  adversaries,  with  the  most 
re<<p<.>clfid  attention.  Hit  eloquence  was  rather 
soliil  and  masculine  than  brilliant  and  showv ; 
he  did  not  trim  up  his  language  with  ihp  gaudy 
Howcn  of  the  rhftoncian,  but  alwuy*  ^noki-  witli 
iurh  accuracy,  and  dii^tutv  of  i«tyl>>  iitnl  manner, 
as  naturully  resulted  frunt  iJic  f.rofuund  motlua- 
lion  of  im  enhirged  and  cultivated  nimd. 

But   llie    duke. of  ik-dlonl    was    no!    iiu-rely 
eminent  as  an  orator  and  politician;  hu  d(scrv<  d 
much  rcinird  as  an  anxious  promoter  of  .1 . 
curt',  nnd   every  art  wulw^TTient  to  th:it  ' 
impflrt.int  purauit.      The  Lili-  Mr.  H 
one  of  his  first    instructors  in  the  ki  f 

cattle;  but  he  moo  e(itiall«<<,  if  not  e^n  iir<i^  ins 
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master,  al  least  in  a  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
diougti  not  perhaps  in  succesis  as  an  improvi-r  of 
the  different  breeas.  Hia  iinprovemenis  in  farm- 
ing, as  well  as  prazinft,  were  very  considerable. 
His  experimental  farm  consisted  of  about  3000 
acres,  and  it  was  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  before 
his  time,  unexampled  in  this  country.  In  the 
practice  of  irrigation  his  grace  wa-i  remiirkably 
successful,  and  be  evinced  its  wonderful  effects 
upon  sevemi  hundred  acres  of  land.  Tlie  far- 
mers and  craziers  for  miles  round  his  family 
scat  at  \\  oburn  will  lonjj  remember  his  grand 
annual  sheep-shearings  held  there;  from  which 
every  one  returned  pleased  with  the  hospitality 
and  aflability  of  the  noble  duke,  and  with  the 
prospect  of  advantage  to  the  apricullural  in- 
terests of  the  nation  at  large,  which  the  pre- 
miums here  offered  were  likely  to  produce. 
His  grace  was  never  married.  His  death  was 
occasioned  by  the  strangulation  of  the  hernia 
olready  spoken  of;  which  was  brought  on  by 
playing  at  tennis.  He  died  March  2d,  1802,  in 
Iiis  thirty-seventh  year. 

BtDfORD,  the  chief  town  of  Bedfordshire, 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  supposed  to  be  an 
ancient  Roman  station,  and  by  some  the  Lactj- 
dorum  of  Antoninus  ;  although  Camden  is  of 
a  different  opinion,  from  the  fact  of  its  not 
standing  on  any  of  the  Roman  roads,  as  also 
from  no  Roman  coins  having  Iwen  found  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  1 1  is  situated  on  the  river 
Ouse,  ten  miles  from  Olney,  and  fifty  miles 
north  of  London  ;  and,  according?  to  the  census 
of  1821,  contains  upwards  of  1070  bouses,  and 
5466  inhabitants. 

Hedford  is  supposed  to  be  the  Ikdicanford  of 
the  ancient  Saxons,  called  Bedician  Forda,  for- 
tress of  the  Ford,  from  its  fortificalinns,  which 
commanded  the  river,  and  rendered  the  place 
almost  impregnable.  Several  ancient  battles 
were  fought  here,  between  the  Uritons  and  the 
Saxons,  particularly  one  in  57*2,  the  ohstmacy 
of  which  has  been  justly  celebrated.  It  has  also 
been  the  scene  of  many  severe  and  bloody  con- 
flicts with  the  Danes,  and  of  many  otlier  changes 
and  remarkable  events,  since  the  extinction  of 
the  Danish  power.  Offa,  king  of  tlie  Mercians, 
chose  this  town  as  his  burial  place,  and  his  re- 
mains were  accordinc;ly  interred  in  a  small  chapel, 
on  the  brink  of  the  river;  but  both  the  royal 
deposit  and  the  chapel  conbiining  them  have  been 
long  swept  away  by  a  violent  inumlation.  Shortly 
after  the  Norman  conquest,  William  Rufiis  gave 
the  barony  of  Bedford  to  Pain  de  Beauchamp, 
who  built  a  strong  castle,  adjoining  the  town. 
This  place,  in  1137,  stood  a  sicire  against  king 
Stephen  and  his  army,  and  was  afterwards  com- 
mitted to  Faux  de  lirent,  a  royal  favorite.  But 
this  gentleman,  having  fortified  it  strongly,  set 
the  royal  power  at  defiance,  and  having  other- 
wise rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  Henry  HI. 
the  king,  in  1224,  marched  with  an  army  to  re- 
duce him  to  obedience  ;  and  after  a  siege  of  two 
months,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  curious 
details  in  English  history,  the  place  was  stormed 
by  four  assaults,  and  taken,  tlic  castle  was  dis- 
mantled, the  trenches  filled  up,  and  of  the  site  on 
whicli  it  stood  only  a  few  traces  are  now  visible. 
Before  the  conquest,  here  was  a  collegiate  church, 


dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  which  «ms  _ . 

moved  to  the  parish  of  Goldinvtort.  ahoui  ^a^ 
distant.     Numenjus  other  nl 
town   and  suburbs,  were  f  " 
iwriod,  of  which  scarcely  any   vi-siig«  ns^ 
A  bridge  of  great  antiquity  stood  over  tbt  t<t% 
which  is  hence  navigable  to  the  Gemao  OoHi) 
but  that  edifice  being  in  a  state  of  ^i«tt  dea|^ 
was  removed  in  1013,  and  a  new  and  hMid— . 
one  was  erected  on  its  site,  prcscrrioe  die  oaB> 
munication  between  tin  ' — n    ud  »Mirii 

divisions  of  the  town.  «:  jeoenlljf  «t^ 

sidered  u  compact,  hariLi-jiiii    i->.ioe,  eoMatniai 
the  parishes  of  St.  John,  Sl  Mar)',  St.  Calkbtf, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul,     ti  is  goveniMl  b*  • 
mayor,    recorder,  aldermen,  two  cbambeiiB^ 
and  thirteen  common  council  men.     Itgivatki 
title  of  duke  to  the  Cuuily  of  Russd,  «od,  a 
eariy  as  1 295,  sent  two  members  to  pariiaai^ 
the  election  of  whom  is  vested  m  about  IMS 
voters,    consisting    of    burgesse*,    fre^^m—t.   #94 
householders  not  receiving    ' 
a  borough  and  corporation  ! 
the  earliest  charter  is  dated  in  i  !<•<>,    uvj^an 
after  the  conquest.     Of  the   five  churches  tfcni 
are  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  tmk  < 
the  south.     St.  Paul's  is  a  very  bandwmc  i 
edifice  with  a  spire.     It  has  a  fate  or^an, ; 
ancient  stone  pulpit,  and  contains  an  altar  i  ^^ 
with  brass  figures  of  Sir  VVilliam  Haipor  flP 
his  lady,  the  (oTmer  of  whom,  a  great  ixadll*' 
tor  of  the  town,  died  in  1574.     The  (finaMM 
in  Bedford  are  numerous  and  respectable. 
are  three  Independt>nt  chapels,  cot  of 
was  built  as  early  as  1707,  and  a  second  b  ITTI. 
Tlie  celebrated  John  Cunyan  wa<  our  rf  A> 
pastors   of  the    original   mi  i 
preceded  both,  from  1671    i. 
the  thirty-two  years  ex-"  .»  ir.inwij  » 

tliat  place  and  the  neigli  ixtStni  Umm 

years  imprisonment,  in  ....^  .._i.,^  of  whu^  la 
ttnished  his  celebrated  work  entitl«d  TW  PSi* 
prim's  Progress.  A  free  gtatntnar  scinol  «• 
founded  here  in  1556,  by  Sir  WUli4m  llarp«r,a 
native  of  Bedford,  who,  in  the  sixteenth  «amj; 
was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  lord  mayor  of  \ji^ 
don.  It  was  endowed  wiih  thirt«*a aettaatimi, 
which,  being  now  let  for  buddiiij^,  prvdiDCl  ■ 
improved  rent  of  £6000  yvpr  ann>ifn,  theonfa* 
of  which  is  appbed  to  <  '  '  i  ti»f>. 

table  nature;  £700  is  i.  r  ;:_::i 

for  the  apprenticing  oi  cii.i.in-n,    lua  xiJw  • 
given    in   marriage  portions,  of  jCJO  mA,  *• 
forty  poor  maidens  of  Uie  town,  with 
that  the  young  women   must  be  of  food 
tion,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  tttft 
married  within  two  months  after  rec 
gratuity.     An   infirraaiy.    i-»i)a!ilr  .if 
thirty-eight  patients,  >»  "'3;  t^ 

wards   the   building   »"  •(  •brt 

Mr.  Whitbread,  one  of  '  i»  •  mpt**  \4  fmdm- 
ment  for  the  borough,  f.%'' »  - 1'\ '<-'v.  A  new frf 
was  erected  in  1801,  towards  which  d« 
gentleman  contributed  £500.  In  1BI2 
erected  an  asylum  for  lunatw*.  Tht  taim 
sessions  of  the  county  arc  Hrld  in  iki 
liall,  erected  in  1753. 

The  principal  manufaoiurr.  is  lace,  balii 
house  of  industry  an  rxtrntivv  manoArti 
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has  b«ttn  establisli»tl,  which  luis  coiuider- 
luced  the  poor's  rates. 
soil  in  die  neiirhbonrhood  is  singularly 
.ire  of  good  wheat  :ind  barley,  which  ar« 
sent  to  the  markets  of  Ilitchin  and  Heri- 
rhere  are  six  annual  fairs,  besides  a  wool 
lich  has  been  established  by  the  Agricul- 
ociety  of  the  county.  There  are  also 
ekiy  markets;  one  on  Saturday,  for  com, 
»th«r  on  Tuesday  for  cattle.  A  consider- 
id«  is  carried  on  in  coals,  timber,  and 
f»ich  are  brouglil  by  the  river  from  Lynn 
rmnuth. 

bailiff  of  Bedford  is  a  name  whicii  the 
ints  of  Ely  have  from  time  immemorial 
( the  iniinlatioDS  of  the  Ou&e,  the  waters 
h,  after  violent  rains,  frequently  over- 
ihe  island,  so  as  to  suspend  alt  pursuits, 
afine  the  people  prisoners   till   they  are 

DRD,  a  county  of  the  United  Sutes, 
[inia,  bounded  on  the  nortli  by  James 
■Jt  by  Campbell,  west  by  Botetourt,  and 
>y  tranklin  county.  It  u  thirty-fout 
a  lenj^h,  and  twenty-five  in  breadth. 
»nd  gypsum  are  met  with  in  this  county. 
re«ably  variegated  with  hills.     The  chief 

New  London. 

'oao,  a  large  mouotainous  county  of 
Ivania,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hunting- 
iSt  by  the  North  mountain,  west  by  the 
ny  mountain,and  south  by  part  of  VVashiiig- 

Alleghany  counties,  in  the  state  of  Mary- 
It  is  fif^y  miles  in  breadth  from  north  to 
uid  fifty-four  in  length  from  east  to  west ; 
lirided  into  nine  townships,  vii.  Bedford, 
ury,  Hopewell,  Dublin,  Providence,  Bel- 
etbel,  Colrain,  Cumberland  valley,  and 
iderry.  Tlie  chief  walcn  are  the  Hays- 
wich  of  the  Juniatia,  Wills,  and  Licking 

The  chief  mounlams  are  Wills,  Evils, 
n,  Sideling-hill,  Dunnini;s,&c.  and  a  few 
fioferior  magnitude.  Tlie  valleys  between 
'  these  are  extensive,  rich,  and  in  many 
ell  cultivated.  Limestone  and  iron  ore 
kd  in  many  places.    This  county  was  pur- 

from  the   Indians  in   1708  by   William 
ind  established  in  1771. 
'OBP,  a  post  town  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
of  the  al>ore  county,  situated  on  the  south 

the  Itaystown  branch  of  Juniatta  river, 
1  two  small  creeks.  Ttie  town  stands  on 
nence,  and  is  embosomed  by  still  loftier 
I  all  sidnt ;  that  on  tiie  west  rising  to  tiie 
I  of  1300  fevt,  and  that  on  tiie  east  1100. 
ryutarly  Uid  out,  and  contains  a  bnck 
■house,  a  stone  jail,  a  cuUrt-house,  a  brick 
I  for  keeping;  the  recordii  of  the  county, 
Dtnk.  The  inhabitanu  are  supplied  with 
ron  a  spring  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
•  conveyed  by  wooden  pipes  to  a  reservoir 

centre  of  the  town.  It  was  incorporated 
let  of  the  assembly,  passed  in  the  winter 
of  1 795,  and  is  governed  similar  to  Chester. 
tm  miles  west  of  Philadelphia.  Long. 
Wr'.«  Ut.  40^  0'  N. 

roRO  New,  a  sea-port  and  post  town  in 
antjr  of  Bristol,  Massachusetu,  Vnited 
of  America,  is  about  iUlv'two  miles  south 

UL.  in. 


of  Boston,  tlie  capital  of  that  province.  Sf-afeJ 
pleasantly  on  an  ann  of  the  sea,  which  ?lrelcl>c» 
from  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  forms  the  estuiiry  of  the 
Accuslinet  river,  it  commands  an  extensive  pros- 
pect, with  a  spacious  and  comraodioui*  harbour. 
As  late  as  1810  Bedford  included  I'airhaven,  6n 
the  opposite  side  of  the  estuary,  which  ha»  since 
been  incorporated  into  a  distinct  town.  Its  popu- 
lation, after  the  above  division,  was  compuiea  at 
somelhinj^  more  than  5000,  many  of  wnoro  are 
engaged  in  commerce.  Tlie  chief  buildings  are 
a  bank,  five  places  of  worship,  and  a  library,  he- 
sides  which  there  is  a  considerable  academy,  for 
the  use  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  amount 
of  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  in  1818  w« 
24,000  tons.  The  vessels  are  employed  in  tlie 
whale,  cod,  and  other  fisheries,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  which  trade  to  Europe  and  the 
West  Indies.  The  average  value  of  exports  from 
this  port  of  America  has  been  calculated  at 
130,000  dollars;  the  imports  are  not  accurately 
known.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  a  weekly  news}iaper  is  pub- 
lished. The  town  lies  in  lat.  41"  38'  N.,  long 
70°  54'  W. 

Bedford,  a  town  of  the  United  States  in  W*'$» 
Chester,  county  of  New  York,  tbirly-fivc  mile* 
N.N.E.  of  New  York.     Long.  70°  51'  VV. 

BtiDFORD,  a  town  of  Virginia,  100  miles  soutli* 
west  of  Richmond. 

Bedford,  a  town  of  the  United  States  in  thi? 
west  end  of  Long  Island,  New  York.  Four  miles 
north-west  of  Jamaica  bay,  and  six  east  from  the 
city  of  New  York. 

Bf.dforu,  a  township  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
Hillsborough  county.  It  lies  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Merrimack,  lifty-six  miles  west  of  Ports- 
mouth. 

Br-DfORD,  Cape,  a  cape  on  thecoajit  of  Labra- 
dor, in  Davis'  straits.  lj>ng.  i57®  50  W.^  lat. 
67*  N.;  also  a  cape  at  the  north-east  extremity  of 
New  Holland.   Long.  2 1 4"  45'  W.,  lat.  15°  16'  S. 

BiUFORD,  New,  a  town  of  Massachusetts,  in 
Bristol  county.  Fifty-eight  miles  soutli  of  Bos- 
ton.    Long.  70°  52'  W,,  lat.  40'"  41'  N- 

BeoroRD  Level,  an  extensive  tract  of  low 
land,  stretching  over  part  of  the  counties  of 
Sunblk,Norfolk, Huntingdon,  Lincoln, Northamp- 
ton, Cambridge,  and  the  Isle  of  Ely,  includ  inga  su- 
per ficial  area  of  nearly  400,000  acres,  or  625  square 
miles.  It  appears  from  vanoiu  phenoraeni^ 
noticed  by  diflcrenl  authnrities,  that  the  preatiT 
part  of  this  space  ancit-nily  consisted  of  drj'  und 
cultivated  land,  although  firom  mismaDagemeni, 
neglect,  or  some  convulsion  of  nature,  it  lost  its 
fertility,  and  lUMUined  iis  present  sippf'arance. 
Numerous  trees  of  considerable  dimensions,  re- 
main.«  of  butldini;^,  with  other  natural  and  arti- 
ficial productions,  found  at  various  depths  below 
the  surface,  suihcicntly  e%-mce,  that  il  could  not 
always  hate  been  a  morass ;  althouyHi  they  fumuir 
no  means  of  ascertaining  the  nrig^inal  cauw-i  xiid 
step»  of  Its  detbrioration.  Dugdaie  states,  lliat 
in  draining  the  isle  of  Axholme.  many  oaks,  hn, 
and  other  trees  were  found  at  thi*  depths  of  three, 
four,  and  five  feet ;  tlie  roots  were  iirm  in  the 
ean}i,  and  the  trunks  bad  b«en  t^nleiitly  burnt 
down,  a»  the  ends  wa«  raduc«d  to  a  kind  of 
charcoaL    '  Th«  mIw  wcte  lyhig  in  multitud»« 
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and  of  an  extraordinary  siiP,  beini;  five  yards  in 
compass,  ami  sixteen  yards  long,  and  some  smal- 
ler, of  a  gt«at  lenRth,  wiUi  a  great  quantity  of 
tcoms,  and  small  nuts  near  ihem.'  Coincident 
with  the  above  staleraenl,  is  the  following  of  Mr. 
EUtob,  in  his  Historical  Account  of  the  Bedford 
I^«el,  which  relates,  thai  'in  1764,  many  rooU 
of  trees  were  found  near  Boston  in  Lincolnshire, 
in  the  position  in  which  they  had  grown,  at  the 
depth  of  eighteen  fi-et  below  the  ti^iin  pasturage 
of  the  surfiiee.'  But  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance is,  that  not  only  trees,  but  the  foun- 
dations of  buildings,  a  smith's  fori:e,  Willi  many 
of  his  tools,  several  iron  articles,  horse-shoes  &c. 
have  been  found  near  Boston,  at  sixteen  feet  depth 
in  the  soil.  Tacitus,  in  his  Life  of  Agncob, 
states  that  'the  Brilonscomplained  of  their  hands 
and  bodies  being  worn  out  and  consumed  by  the 
Romans,  in  clearing  the  woods,  and  embanking 
the  fens,'  in  which  he  is  thouq;ht  to  allude  more 
particularly  to  the  destruction  of  the  forests,  which 
anciently  covered  a  consider.ible  part  of  the  Bed- 
ford Ijcvel.  Henry  of  Hundn^^don,  a  writer  of 
the  time  of  kin^  Stephen,  who  reigned  from  11 3ti 
to  1154,  dewrribes  this  part  of  the  kiriKdora  *  as 
very  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  the  eye,  watered 
with  many  rivers  which  run  through  it,  diversi- 
fied with  many  large  and  i^mM  lakes,  and  adorned 
with  many  woods  ind  islands.'  William  of 
Malmsbury,  who  flourished  in  lite  reign  of  Henry 
IL,  Stephen's  succfssor,  describes  this  tract  of 
country  in  the  most  favorable  terms,  and  mentions 
Willi  astonishment  the  size  of  the  trees,  by  which 
many  parts  of  it  were  adorned.  This  statement 
forms  a  sinipilar  coincidence  with  Uiose  already 
given,  and  is  corroborated  by  facts  and  evidences 
yet  remaining,  which  furnish,  perhaps,  the  best 
illustTLition  of  this  singular  and  interesting  sub* 
ject. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  above  testimonies,  tliat 
the  inundation,  by  which  this  beautiful  country 
was  converted  into  the  present  morass,  must  have 
happened  after  the  period  of  the  latter  historian, 
altnough  the  precise  circumstances  which  led 
to  it  are  not  detennined.  Tliis  is  certain,  that  the 
country  was  completely  overflowed,  and  that  it 
was  rendered  almost  impassable,  even  for  boats, 
by  the  sed^e,  reeds,  and  rpud,  with  which  it  was 
coveretl,  while  the  putrid  effluvia,  arising  from 
the  stagnant  waters,  destroyed  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  reign  of  l'.dward  I.  was  distinguished  by 
an  iinsuccessful  effort  to  drain  these  fens,  and 
several  succeeding  attempts,  in  the  reians  of 
Henry  Vl.  and  Charles  L,  after  involving  consi- 
derable expenses,  were  alike  unfortunate.  At 
length,  in  tlifi  yeiir  1634,  Francis,  earl  of  Bed- 
forti,  in  conjunction  with  thirteen  gentlemen,  un- 
dertook the  Herculean  task,  and  to  :i  considerable 
leiigth  succeeded ;  whence  the  whole  of  this 
farming  diytritt  was  called  after  hi^  name.  As 
a  considerable  part  of  tiie  estate  of  this  nobleman 
consisted  of  possessions  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
manh,  which  had  been  granted  tu  his  ancestor 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  mon^ienes,  by  Henry 
VIH;  he  prosecuted  the  work  with  the  greater 
assiduity,  on  the  promise  of  having  95,(KI0  acres 
■aligned  him  in  case  of  a  successful  accoinpliali- 
nient  of  his  enterprise.     'Ilie  king  granted  on 
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immediate  charter  of  incorp 
three  yean  and  a-half  from  tVi 
period,  the  public  surveyor,  at  the 
commissioners,  set  out  the  land, 
this  corporation  was  afterwards  c 
earl  dispossessed  of  the  reward 
but  the  civil  wars  trivin;^  a  new  direction 
schemes  of  political  enterprise,  WiUtam 
Bedford  was,  in  1649,  restored  to  the 
of  his  rightful  patrimony,  and  under 
age  of  a  new  act,  o]^nuions  were 
an  extensive  scale ;  and  in  1653,  ahtrwa 
of  £400,tXM),  the  level  was  thought  to 
drained,  and  the  original  grant  was 
firmed.    The  new  territory  was 
the  better  regulation  of  properiyX  di 
three  districts,  viz.  the  oorthem, 
southern.     A  surveyor  was  appoinied 
the  former,  and  two  for  the  Utrer; 
contentions,  litigatioit5^  charters,  and  Um, 
nevertheless  issued ;  for  further  infonmtioa 
which    we  refer  the  reader   to  the 
England    and    \\  ales,    vol.     ii,    a&d 
Historical    Account    of    the    BedHorii 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
fine  land  remains  und  rained  in  tin* 
gland;  and,  in  the  winter  season,  ts 
frequent   inundations.     It  is  the 
flocks  of  water  fowl,  which  are  taken 
derable  numbers.     As  many  as  30OO 
often  sent  to  the  Ixrndon  markets  in 
from  a  single  decoy,  in  the  neighl 
Ely. 

BEDFORDSHHIE,  &  tnnll  inlasd 
EngHmd,  bounded  on  the  north  and 
by  Northamptonshire,  on  tlie  east  »«y  the 
of  Huntingdon,  Cambrl.!  *  Mertford, 

the  west  by  those  of  Bij>  -lid  X 

ton.  Its  limits  are  wiL-am^  a,^  ui«gttlM^ 
the  only  natural  ones  aic  the  Oosv,  lor  a 
space  ou  the  east  and  west,  and  m  tmali  ri 
on  the  south'WeM  border.  Its  form  b  n 
oval ;  it  is  thirty-six  miles  in  extreme  leocUk, 
eighteen  to  twenty-two  in  breadth,  aoo  1' 
circumference. 

The  total  of  land  in  this  county  ba> 
variously  calculated.  The  re^iort  of  the  Bai 
Agriculture  states  the  superficial  m 
acres.  The  returns  to  parliatncot, 
poor's  rates,  make  it  27S^2QO  acres;  bat 
Becke,  in  his  Observations  on  the  Ineonr 
gives  the  content  at  393,069  acr«s;  whik 
Population  Returns  of  1821  state  the 
square  miles,  whi' !■  '■»  raiii.  r  nmrr  thaa  dMI 
of  the  three  prec^  itud 

upon  the  Trigont>i;  >f  R 

Wales.     According  to  one,  we  bdMm, 
most  correct  authorities,  Uic  superfcnjl 
of  land  in  Bedfordshire  is  r 
square  acres,  of  which  KO,ut. 
tillage,    and    168,00v  emnlovcJ    in 
This  populated  area  includes  194  pan>t>«iL 
ten  market  towns,  in  which  are  13,440  i 
and  upwards  of  71/)00  mhahitanb^  vt } 
4155  hunilies  are  employed  tn 
manufacture*,  and  9431  lo  agrical 
the  Norfolk  circuit,  province  of 
bishopric  of  Lincoht,  and  is  divadad 
hundreds,  vit,   lUrford,    Bi^l 
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Fbtt,  Maiuliead,  Redborne,  Stoclden,  Willey,  and 
kWixanitFee.  lu  tiven  ar«  the  Ouse,  the  Ivel, 
I.«i,  and  the  Ouzel,  together  with  a  few  others 
tnferior  note,  which  come  niOT«  pmf>erly  under 
denomination  of  stieams.  The  ( )use  is  made 
igable  to  Bedford,  and  divides  the  county 
into  two  parti.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Bedfordshire 
lies  Q[ion  the  eastern  side  of  the  grand  ridge, 
which  aeparatcs  the  waters  winch  flow  into  the 
Owonn  Ocean  from  those  which  pour  themselves 
into  the  Insh  Sea :  its  general  inclination  is  there- 
fete  towards  the  east,  and  in  that  direction  its 
principal  rivers  flow. 

The  (ace  of  the  county  is  generally  varied  with 
anall  hills  and  valleys,  few  of  which  aspire  to 
tfi»  beitrht  of  mountains.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
•e«iK!  of  a  holder  dewription.  The  ChiUem  hills, 
eomposetl  of  a  vast  mass  of  chalk  and  ilint  stones, 
lie  along  the  southern  border,  and  forox  a  lof^ 
rantre,  which,  rising  to  an  unusual  uUitude,  and 
jnvgtilnrly  projecting  over  the  valleys,  gives  the 
landscape  a  remarkable  appearance.  The 
hills  are  stretcl>ed  over  tlie  northern  part, 
a  ridge  of  sand  hills  enters  the  county  from 
%vest,  in  a  direction  towards  llie  north-east. 
im  the  south-east  comer  to  the  middle  of  the 
county  runs  a  line  of  good  dairy  land  ;  the 
mtMem  side  is,  for  the  most  part,  flat  and  sandy. 
Tike  north  and  east  portions  have  a  deep  soil, 
which  produces  large  crops  of  com,  and  is  gene- 
rally wfll  wooded.  ITie  alluvial  soils,  which  pre- 
vail in  bedi'ordshire,  generally  consist  of  yellow 
■ad  dark  colored  clays,  which  are  diversified  with 
Incta  of  chalk  and  sand.  On  the  south  of  Luton 
and  Dunstible  particularly,  tlie  upper  stratum  is 
chalk,  htuuded  with  numerous  layers  of  flints  and 
iiUcious  earth,  which  is  succeeded  bv  hard  chalk 
iiaae.  The  mineral  productions  of  the  county 
•re  limestone,  coarse  marble,  and  some  coal. 
The  fiiller's  earth,  which  is  found  so  plentifully, 
ia  a  kind  of  mixed  clay,  chieHy  obtained  in  the 
BMghbourhood  of  Wobum,  and  is  of  grvat  use  in 
ling  woollen  goods.  Mineral  springs  are 
found  in  different  parts  of  th<;  county,  al- 
they  have  not  acquired  much  celebrity, 
chief  are  those  of  Barton,  Bedford,  Bletsoe, 
Bromham,  Bushmead,  Clapham, 
I,  Holcot,  Milton  Ernest,  Odell,  Pertcn- 
Siseley,  Silsoe,  Turvey,  and  Wre»V.Garden. 
le  of  thei^e  are  saline,  and  others  ctnilybeate, 
lilat  several  have  not  been  yet  analysed. 
\r  climate  of  lied tonl shire,  from  its  situation 
inland  county,  is  uf  a  medium  temperature 
moiiturc.  From  meteorological  observations, 
le  at  l^i;^hton-Bunard,  for  four  yean, ending 
IB04,  It  appeared  that  the  mean  monthly 
iHM^tofthe  bamm«>tp«-  was  29°52  inches;  that 
0f  ne  thermometer,  with  a  northern  aspect,  and 
in  the  open  air,  observed  at  ei,;ht  o'clock  in  the 
ning,  was4r°*j.  The  average  ouantuy  of 
per  month  was  1,93  inches,  and  the  evapo- 
>Ti  i'o.S.  Thus,  by  multiplying  llicse  numbers 
by  12,  we  have  23*16  and  12-6,  the  former  of 
wrfaich  is  little  more  than  the  average  of  London. 
Tl»e  most  prevalent  wind  observed  during  this 
was  the  south-west.  I 'pon  the  whole,  this 
inly  dor»  not  appear  to  be  remarkably  salu- 
'  is,  since,  from  the  \t^  returns  of  ihepopu- 
fewer  imtaacea  of  longevity  were  touod, 


in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  than 
in  many  others  of  the  tinited  kingdom. 

Ttiis  county  has  never  been  remarkable  for  the 
extent  of  either  its  commerce  or  manufiictureD. 
The  most  general  employment  is  the  making  of 
lace,  and  preparing  straw-plat  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  hats,  bonnets,  baskets,  toys,  mats,  &.c. 
The  market-towns,  for  the  promotion  of  internal 
commerce,  are,  Bedford,  Ampthill,  Dunstable, 
Biggleswade,  Leighton-Buoaid,  Luton,  Potton, 
Shefford-Tuddington,  and  Woburn.  Four  mem- 
bers are  .sent  from  this  county  to  parliament,  in 
which  the  Russel,  Osborne,  and  vVhitbread  fa- 
milies have  a  preponderating  influence. 

^Vhen  the  Komans  landed  in  Britain,  A.  A.  C 
55.,  this  county  was  included  in  the  district  in- 
habited by  the  Catieuchlani,  whose  chief,  Caast- 
belinus,  headed  the  force  of  the  whole  island 
against  Ctesar,  and  the  year  following  was  totally 
defeated.  In  310  the  emperor  Constantine  di- 
vided Britain  into  five  Roman  provinces,  when 
this  county  was  included  in  the  third  division, 
called  Flavia  Cssariensis  ;  in  which  state  it  con- 
tinued 426  yean,  when  the  Romans  quilte<l  Bri- 
tain. A  severe  battle  was  fought  at  Bedford  in 
571  or  680,  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Britons. 
At  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia 
(one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy),  it 
was  considered  as  part  of  th:a  kingdom  ;  and 
so  continued  from  582  to  827,  when,  with  the 
other  petty  kingdoms  of  the  island,  it  became 
subject  to  the  West  Saxons,  under  Egbert,  and 
the  whole  was  named  England.  In  889  Alfi-ed 
held  the  sovereignty,  when  England  was  divided 
into  counties,  hundreds,  and  tythings,  and  Bed- 
fordshire first  received  its  present  name. 

In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  this  county 
was  the  seat  of  various  conflicts  with  the  Danes, 
which  terminated  in  the  final  expulsion  of  the 
invaders.  Many  caiitles  had  been  erected  durins; 
these  periods,  most  of  which  were  demolished 
by  king  John,  during  his  progress  to  tlie  north, 
except  that  of  Bedford,  which  was  dismantled  by 
Henry  III. ;  afler  which  the  county  is  noted  for 
few  remarkable  occurrences  till  the  year  1642, 
when  it  entered  into  an  association  against 
Charles  I. 

Tlie  remains  of  bolli  Saxon  and  Gothic  archi- 
tecture are  to  be  seen  in  several  of  the  churches, 
as  »\v»  a  few  specimens  of  stained  glass  in  their 
windows.  Roman  antiquities,  also,  are  frequently 
discovered  in  the  county.  It  is  intersected  by 
tliree  Roman  roads,  and  interspersed  widi  mili- 
ury  stations.  A  fortification,  called  Tottemhoc 
Castle,  is  seen  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  about  two 
miles  from  Dunstable,  and  coasists  of  a  lofty  ar- 
cular  mound,  with  a  slight  vallum  around  its 
base ;  at  a  distance  from  which  is  a  much  larger 
one.  of  irregular  form.  Tlie  other  remarkable  re- 
mains are,  a  Roman  station  at  Sandy  near  Pottrn, 
(the  Magiovinum  of  Antoninus,)  by  others  su^ 
posed  to  be  the  ancient  Salens,  containing  thirty 
acres,  where  many  ums,  coins,  (cc  have  be-:a 
dug  up.  Another  at  Madimng-howre,  or  Maid*  v 
bower,  one  mile  from  Dunstable,  contamt  ig 
about  nine  acres,  which  Camden  supposes  to 
have  been  a  Roman  sution,  from  the  coins  of  the 
emperors  Itaving  been  frequently  dug  up  there, 
and  calls  it    IMUgintum.    Leigh'ton-Buttard    n 
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supptised  to  have  been  a  Roman  camp,  and  aiio- 
dier  is  at  ArleMiy  near  Slieflbrd,  and  a  Romuu 
am plii theatre  may  be  traced  near  Bi-adford  Magna. 
Tlie  Roman  road,  Icknield-slreet,  crosses  this 
country;  entering  at  Leighlon-Buzurd,  from 
whence  it  passes  Dunsuible,  where  it  inclines 
northward  over  Warden  hills  to  Baldock  in  Hert- 
fordshire. The  Wallinj:j-5treel  enters  this  county 
near  Luton  from  St.  Albans,  passes  a  little  north 
of  Dunstable,  where  it  crosses  the  Icknield-street, 
znd  from  thence  lo  Stoney  Stratford  in  Buckinj;- 
hanuhire.  A  Roman  toud  aiUo  enters  near  Potton, 
passes  on  to  Sandy,  and  fromthcuce  to  Bedford, 
where  it  crosses  the  Ouse,  and  proceeds  to  New- 
port Pagnell  in  Buckinghamshire.  Ilie  following 
antiquities  in  thii  county  are  well  worthy  of 
attention  :  Bedford  Bridge  and  Priory ;  Chick- 
sand  Abbey,  near  Shefford ;  Dunstable  Priory, 
near  Luton  ;  Eaton  Park  House,  or  Eatnn  Bray ; 
Five  Knolls,  near  Dunstable  ;  Newnham  Priory, 
near  Bedford ;  Northill  church,  three  miles  from 
Bipgleswafie ;  Summeris  Tower,  near  Luton ; 
Warden  Abbey,  near  Shefford  ;  Wobum  Abbey  ; 
and  Woodhill  Castle,  or  Uddliill  Castle,  near 
Harwood. — John  duke  of  Bedford,  tliird  son  of 
Henry  IV.  king  of  En^Uuid,  commanded  the 
English  army  in  France  in  1422;  and,  after  mak- 
ing himself  master  of  that  kingdom,  died  at 
Rouen  in  1435,  where  a  handsome  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory.  One  of  the  courtiers 
of  Charles  VIIL  having  advised  him  to  destroy 
it»  the  king  answered,  •  Let  him  rest  in  peace, 
who,  when  living,  made  all  tlie  French  tremble.' 

BEDIM,  be  and  dim.     See  Dim. 

BEDIZEN,  be  and  dizen.     See  Dizen. 

BED'IAM,  n.  &  aJJ.  l        Corrupted      from 

Bedi^amitc.  Xhethtehem,   the  name 

of  a  religious  house  in  London,  converted  after- 
wards into  an  hospital  for  the  mad  and  lunatic. 
The  adjective,  in  the  sense  of  mad,  is  applied  to 
things  as  well  as  persons. 

Let's  follow  tho  old  e*i\,  and  ^t  Um  hMttm 
To  lead  Lim  where  he  would  \  bi«  roguich  madneu 
Allowt  iuclf  to  anj  tiling.  Shaiupeare. 

One  niuming  very  early,  one  tnoroLng  in  die  spring, 
I  hiiard  a  maid  io  Btdlam,  who  mourufully  did  siikg. 
Her  chaio*  the  ratilMl  on  her   hands,  while  sweetly 

Lbus  sung  she, 
1  love  my  love,  becauac  I  know  my  love  loves  me. 

Prior, 
If  wild  ambition  in  tliy  bosom  reign, 
Alas !  thou  boast's t  thy  sober  sense  in  vain  ; 
In  these  poor  bediamilej  thyself  stirvey. 
Thyself  less  innocently  mad  than  they. 

Filmgerald. 

At  ihis  rate  we  arc  wonderfully  misuken  when  wo 
speak  of  Ooti  Quixote  as  a  madman,  and  of  Loonidas, 
Bruins,  Wallace,  Hampden,  Paoli.as  wise,  and  good, 
and  great !  Tha  case  it  seems  is  just  the  reverse  ;  these 
daacrvo  no  other  names  than  that  of  raving  bedlo- 
^itf-  Bfatiw.  DonQMijntt. 

BEDLIS,  or  Betlis,  a  strong  town  of  Astatic 
Turkey  in  the  Pichalic  of  \'aii,  lat.  38"  34'  N., 
atid  long.  42''  33'  E.  h  is  placed  in  a  narrow 
defile,  defended  by  a  Iriiingular  castle,  between 
two  lofty  mounljins,  and  tuversed  by  the  river 
Kumr,  which  joins  the  Jtii  Rubdt  below.  Here 
aie  many  public  buildings  deservjng  notice,  and 


among  them  several  medresehi,  or 
which,  together  witli  the  list  of  etnii 
who  have  been  natives  of  this  plaice, 
learning  was  much  encouraged  by  h» 
rulers.  The  castle  contains  300, 
about  5000,  houses  wiihio  its  p; 
fortress  submitted  to  the  Mossulmaa 
the  caliphate  of  Omar  (A.  D.  647), 
quered  by  the  Turks  under  Sii)^ 
(A.  D.  1634).  Its  inhabitants  ate  Hi 
tribe  of  Kurds  and  Armenians,  in  nearlf 
jiroportions,  who  amounted  id  the  middle 
seventeenth  century  to  about  80, 
strength  of  its  position  has  often 
maintain  a  virtual  independence  of 

BEDLOE  (William),  who 
captain,  was    an    infamous   advi 
birth,  in  the  reign  uf  Charles  IL     He 
veiled  over  greiit  part  of  Europe  mider 
names  and  disguises,  as  a  man  of       ^ 
tune.     Encouraged  by  die  sucoeu 
gave  an  account  of  Godfrey's  mtirder, 
many  circumstances  to  the  narntjve  oF 
mer.    These  villains  had  the  boldtii 
the  queen  of  entering  into  a  cons<^ 
king  Charles  I's  liie.     A  reward  of 
voted  to  Bedloe  by  the  Conomoas-     He 
to  have  asserted  the  reality  of  the 
death-bed :  but  it  abounds  with 
tradiction,  and   perjury.     He  died 
August  20th,   1680.     Giles  Jaoob 

that  he  was  autlior  of  a  play,  called       

municated   Prince,  or  the   False   Rdie^ 
The  printer  of  it  having,  without  the 
knowledge,  added  a  second  title,  mm! 
The  Popish  Plot  in  a  Play,  gieatfy 
curiosity  of  the  public,  who  were,  bow^iei, 
disappointed,  when  they  found  tlie 
piece  to  be  founded  on  a  quite 
Anth.  Wood,  however,  asserts  that 
written  partly,  if  not  entirely,  by 
M.  A.  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

BED-MOULDING,  in  archr 
consists  of  on  ogee,  a  list,  a  larg« 
another  list  under  the  corooet.  

BEDNORE,  or  Bidt>anor£,  a  thstriel 
north-west  extremity  of  the  Mysore,  Hia 
on  the  summit  of  the  western  GbautiL 
the  elevation  of  the  country,  the  teasoo  i>  a 
later  here  than  on  the  sea  coast.  Tk^  | 
consist  of  cattle  of  small  size,  pcfvpei^  k*( 
cardamoms,  sandal-wood ;  tlie  imports  ■ 
rice,  cocoa-nuts,  oil,  turmeric,  and  ooOoa 
When  overrun  by  Hyder,  in  1762,  iba  fi 
dominions  extended  over  the  imhtinie  h 
now  named  Canara,  and  to  the  «aM  Ofcr 
of  open  country,  extending  to  Siiaiai,  Bl 
and  lloolukera,  wiihio  twenty  mile*  ol  C 
droog. 

Blonorr,  or  BrDDAHOHs,  a  town  of 
tan,  capital  of  the  district  of  that  oaiBC,  * 
south-east  of  Bombay,   and    1B7  iMVtiM 
Seringapatara.     It  wu  ukea  by  itta  Brj 
1783,  and  retaken  kk>d  after  by  Ttpipaa 
but  on  his  defeat  aad  fi«ah,  in  1799,  i 
and  its  suburb*  liCCaOK)  nihjcct  to  tbt 
it  IS  said  to  have  Ix^en  otme  ■  w«ll-A(Vi 
magnificent  a^  ,^  20/)0Q 

the  time  of  ili<  ^'..iiuo's  >1 
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ted  of  about  1500  houses,  besides  huts.    Wlien 
by  Hyder,  in  1763,  it  was  eight  miles  in 
iferenc-e,  and  it  is  said  the  plunder  actually 
Fd   amounted  to  twelve  millions  sterling. 
I  He  afterwards  clianjfed  its  name  to  Hyderna^ur. 
BEDOTE,  To  doat  upon,  to  pet, "to  befool; 
obsolete. 

To  hedatt  tbia  I  WRrn  was  their  interest. 
BEDOWINS,  or  Bedwins,  the  nomade  inha- 
its  of  the  Arabian  and  African  deserts,  whose 
I  derived  from  the  Arabic  bedowi, '  a  native 
lie  desert,'  answering  to  the  Arabes  sccnita; 
'  the  ancients,  or  Arabs  dweHing  in  tents,  affrees 
Iwith  «hcir  mode  of  living  in  encampments,  pitrh- 
ItDg  their  movable  habitations  wherever  they  can 
Ifiod  pasturai^e,  and  chan^inc:  their  site  as  often 
plunder,  (amine,  and  ottier  circumstances  may 
]Uire. 
ley  are  the  purest  and  best  preserved  of  all 
[th*  Arab  trilM-s,  tracing  their  origin  to  the  twelve 
ibcs  of  IshmacI,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xvi.  11, 
12;  and  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  those 
at  Arabs  mentioned  by  the  Greek  historians, 
site  they  occupy,  and  whose  customs, 
it%,  prejtidices,  and  superstitions,  they  ri- 
»ly  preserve.  These  people  have  been  fre- 
llly  confounded  by  ecclesiastical  wrriters  with 
Eidomitcs,  Amalekites,  and  other  neighl»ur- 
nations  to  the  Hebrews;  but  it  is  evident 
the  latter  nations,  although  branches  denved 
tbvni  the  same  stock,  dider  in  many  important 
[points  from  the  t^-nuine  Dedowins. 

Dwelling  in  tlie  interior  of  tliose  vast  deserts 
extend  from  the  confines  of  Persia  to 
the  true  Arabians  have  had  little 
inU'rrourse,  and  have  never  mixed  witli 
•arrounding  nations,  either  by  conquest  or  cap- 
Unv  i  few  emigrations  occurred  even  at  the 
|4|>orh  of  the  n.<volution  efTected  by  Malioraet : 
which  account,  the  prophet,  in  his  Koran,  is 
tftimully  Stirling  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  infi- 
•nd  rebels ;  nor  has  the  lapse  of  time  iince 
period  effected  any  remarkable  change  in 
'  nabooal  diaracter.  They  still  answer  tlie 
ipUtfn  given  by  the  angel  in  prophecy, 
^pild  men,  who«e  bund  is  against  every  man, 
1  Krrrf  man's  Iwnd  utrjinst  them  ;*  and  their 
de  of  living,  ut  the  pretent  day,  is  precisely 
luktn*'  a«  ih.<i  mentioned  Ly  Diodorut  Siculus, 
or^  'ears  ago.     It  has,  indeed,  been 

thoi  'kahle,  thai  Diodorus  should  ob- 

••rvv  oiiem-e  with  resjjecl  to  their  predatory 
labus ;  but  it  \»  highly  probable  that,  at  that 
time,  they  were  so  much  restrained  by  the  vigi- 
lUKf  of  thi>  Homan  government,  as  rarely  to  have 
^OP|^>ortuitity  of  exhibitmg  tliat  distinguishing 

ini  of  their  character. 
T^"  wHudenng  life  of  these  people  arises  in  a 
grcAt  nu-A%«re  from  the  iite  liny  occupy.  To 
punt  to  himself  thev.'  dr«Tl%  (j^iys  Mr.  Volney,) 
the  rrctder  rnuvt  ini:i;{»if  '<^  «ky  almost  perpetually 
lioflaoMd,  and  wiiiioui  clouds,  immense  and 
I'WniNilcw  plains,  without  houses,  treejt,  rivulets, 
hilti.  wfiere  the  eye  frtnuently  meets  nothing 
Inji  ve  and  iinitorm  horium,  like  tlw 

•m.  M>mc  places  die  ground  is  uneven 

and  »U'iiy.  Nnked  as  it  is  almost  inruriably  on 
ail  sidt'S  the  c^rth  presents  noihtug  but  a  few 
ril-J  plants  Uiinly  scattered,  and  thickets,  whose 


solitude  is  rarely  disturbed  but  by  antelopes, 
hares,  locusts,  and  rats.  Such  is  the  nature  of 
nearly  the  whole  country,  which  extends  600 
leagues  in  length  and  300  in  breadth,  stretching 
from  Aleppo  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  from  Egypt 
to  the  Persiaii  Gulf.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
imagined  that  the  soil  in  so  great  an  extent  is 
everywhere  the  same;  it  varies  considerably  in 
different  places.  On  the  frontiers  of  Syna,  for 
example,  the  earth  is  m  general  fet  and  culti- 
vable, nay  even  fruitful.  It  is  the  same  also  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates:  but  in  the  intenial 

Earts  of  the  country,  and  towards  the  south,  it 
ecoroes  white  and  chalky,  as  in  the  parallel  of 
Damascus;  rocky,  as  in  the  Tih  and  the  Hed- 
Jaz;  and  a  pure  sand,  as  to  the  eastward  of  Ye- 
men. This  variety  in  the  qualities  of  the  soil  is 
productive  of  some  minute  differences  in  the 
condition  of  the  Bedowins.  For  instance,  in  the 
more  sterile  countries,  that  is,  those  which  pro- 
duce but  few  plant<i,  the  tribes  are  feeble  and 
very  distant ;  which  is  the  case  in  the  desert  of 
Sum,  tliat  of  the  Ked  Sea,  and  the  interior  of  the 
great  desert  called  Najd.  Where  the  soil  is 
more  fruitful,  as  between  Damascus  and  the 
Euphrates,  the  tribes  are  more  numerous,  and 
less  remote  from  each  other;  ami,  Inslly,  in  the 
cultivable  districts,  such  as  the  puchalics  of 
Aleppo,  the  Hauran,  and  the  neishbourhood  ol 
Gaia,  the  camps  are  frvquent  and  contii;uuu4. 
In  the  former  instances,  the  Bedowins  are  purely 

Eostors,  and  suKsist  only  on  the  produce  of  their 
erds,  and  on  a  few  dates  and  fjesh  meat,  which 
tliey  eat  eitlier  fresh  ordned  in  the  sun  and  re- 
duced to  a  powder.  In  the  latter,  they  sow  some 
land,  and  add  cheese,  barley,  and  even  rice,  to 
their  flesh  and  milk  diet.  In  those  districts 
where  the  soil  is  stony  and  sandy,  a»  in  the  Till, 
the  lledjat,  and  the  Najd,  the  rains  make  the 
seeds  of  the  wild  plants  shoot,  and  revive  the 
thickets,  ranunculi,  wormwood,  and  kali.  They 
cause  marshes  in  the  lower  grounds,  which  pro- 
duce reeds  and  grass,  and  the  plain  assumes  a 
tolerable  degree  of  verdure.  While  the  rams 
continue,  the  soil  produces  great  abundance  both 
for  the  hcnls  and  their  masters ;  but  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  heats  every  thing  is  parched  up,  aiid 
llie  earth,  converted  into  a  gray  and  fine  dust, 
presents  nothinv  but  dry  stems  as  hard  as  wood, 
on  which  neither  horses,  oxen,  nor  even  goats 
can  feed,  Such  is  the  situation  in  which  nature 
has  placed  the  Bedowins,  to  make  of  them  a  race 
of  men  eqiully  singular  in  their  physical  and 
moral  dinposition. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Bedowin  Arabs  are  so 
striking,  that  their  neighlxmrs  the  Syrians  regard 
them  «.«  extraorditiar)-  beings,  i>specially  those 
trtbi'S  which  dwell  i(i  tlie  depths  of  the  deserts, 
sui-h  as  the  AnBj.i,  Kaibar,  Toi,  ami  others, 
which  never  approach  the  towns.  When,  in  tha 
lime  of  Sheik  Ihiher,  some  of  their  hor^iemea 
came  as  far  as  Acr*>,  ii>'-v  ^t.  ited  the  same  curi- 
osity tliere  as  a  visit  -ivagea  of  America 
would  among  us,  i  y  viewed  with  si:r- 
prue  these  men,  who  were  more  diminutive, 
meagre,  and  swartiiy.  than  any  of  the  known  Be- 
dowins, Their  wtthcTud  legs  were  orily  composed 
of  trndoos,  and  had  no  calves.  Tneir  bellies 
seemed  to  rlmg  lo  their  backs,  and  their  hair  waa 
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frizzled  almoit  as  mach  as  that  of  the  negroes. 
T^ey,  on  ibpriiber  huid,  were  no  less  astonished 
ai  every  tiling  they  saw ;  tliey  could  neitijer  con- 
ceivfi  how  the  houses  and  miimrets  could  stand 
erect,  nor  how  men  ventured  to  dwell  beneath 
ihem,  and  always  in  tlie  same  spot ;  but  above 
all,  they  were  in  ecstacy  on  beholding  the  sea, 
nor  cuuld  they  compreliend  what  that  desert  of 
water  could  be.  Tlie  Arabs  of  the  frontiers  are 
nol  such  novices ;  tliere  are  even  several  small 
tribes  of  them,  who,  living  in  the  midst  of  the 
country,  a.s  iti  llie  valley  of  Beltaa,  that  of  the 
Jordan,  and  in  Palestine,  approach  nearer  to  (he 
condition  of  die  pea^mts ;  but  these  are  despised 
>y  llie  others,  who  look  upon  ihem  as  bastard 
Arabs  and  Rayas,  or  slaves  of  the  Turks.  The 
Bedowins  in  genend  are  small,  mei^:rc,  and  lawuy, 
owing  to  t>ie  heat  of  the  climate,  their  con- 
tinual exercise,  and  extraordinary  abstinence; 
but  well  forraetl,  .active,  and  alert  in  a  high  de- 
gree, having  expressive  countenances,  and  bright 
sparkling  eyes.  Their  beards  are  remarkably 
thin,  their  liair  ii  black  and  wiry.  The  two  ends 
of  the  shawl  which  forms  their  turban,  i\axxg 
down  upon  (heir  shoulders, and  constitute  almost 
the  only  distinction  between  the  dress  of  the  Be- 
dowins and  other  Arabs.  Their  sheiks  wear 
very  wide  sleeves  to  their  robes,  and  girdles 
richly  embroidered.  They  also  preserve  a  single 
lock  from  the  crown  of  die  head,  by  which,  in 
common  with  other  superstition.^  Mussulmans, 
they  believe  the  prophet  will  carry  them  up  to 
Paradise.  Tliey  are  continually  stroking'  and 
anointin;^  their  beards;  to  spit  upon  which  is  the 
greatest  possible  offence,  and  the  loss  or  diminu- 
tion of  it  will  cause  an  Arab  to  wander  6ir  from 
his  tribe,  and  even  from  his  country,  to  avoid 
tlie  derision  consequent  upon  such  a  catastrophe. 
The  abstinence  of  the  Iledowins  has  long  been 
cek'brjiled;  indeed  the  inferior  classes  live  in  a 
state  of  almost  habitual  wretchedness  and  famine, 
I  specially  among  the  tribes  of  the  Najd  and  the 
lledjaz.  It  will  appear  almost  incredible  to  us, 
)mt  IS  an  undoubt^  fact,  that  the  quantity  of 
Jood  usually  consumed  by  the  greatest  part  of 
•licm  does  not  exceed  six  ounces  a  day.  Six  or 
seven  dates  soaked  in  melted  butter,  a  little  sweet 
milk  or  curds,  i»  the  Bedowin's  common  allow- 
ance, and  he  deems  himself  hap[iy  when  he  can 
add  a  small  quantity  of  coarse  flour,  or  a  little 
ball  of  rice.  Meal  is  reserved  for  the  greatest 
fosiivals;  and  tliey  never  kill  a  kid  but  for  a 
ii.arriage  or  tuneral.  A  few  wealthy  sheiks  alone 
kill  young  camels  occasionally,  and  eat  baked 
rice  with  their  victuals.  In  times  of  dearth,  the 
vulgar,  always  half  famished,  do  not  disdain  the 
most  wretched  kinds  of  food  :  and  eat  locusts, 
raLs,  lizards,  and  serpents,  broded  on  briars. 
Hence  are  they  such  plunderers  of  the  cultivated 
lands,  and  robbers  on  the  high  roads.  Habit 
undoubtedly  has  its  influence  ui  enabling  them 
to  support  this  e.xtraordinary  abstemiousness,  by 
preventing  the  dilatauon  of  the  stomach,  other- 
wise common  to  the  humao  constitution;  whilst 
tht!  extreme  heat  of  the  climate  destroys  in  a 
Kreat  measure  ilie  activity  and  lone  of  the  diges- 
tive organs.  When  we  consider  tlie  influence  of 
climate,  custom,  and  discipline,  the  real  wants  of 
the  Bedowin  appear  few,  and  casdy  satisfied ; 


and  it  has  been  qaestioned  whether  even 
above  abstinence  arises  from  choice  or  ni 
But,  depending  for  provisions  etilirely 
oases,  or  small  islands  of  verdure,  whf  ' 
tered  upon  the  desert,  the  produce 
often  aestioyed  by  the  hot  pestilen! 
his  means  appear  stiU  more  contrac 
exigencies,  and  leave  no  doubt  iliat 
the  parent  motive. 

M.  Volnoy  remarked  that  the  abciks, 
the  rich,  and  their  attendants,  were  alwigri 
and  more  corpulent  than  the  common 
has  seen  some  of  them  above  fi»e 
six  inches  high  ;  though  in  general 
(says  he)  exceed  five  feet  two  indwai. 
feience  can  only  be  attributed  to  ihetf 
wliich  the  former  are  supplied  more 
than  the  latter :  the  effects  of  this 
evident  in  tiic  Arabian  and  Turkish 
the  latter,  dwelling  in  countries  rich 
are  far  more  robust  and  fleshy  than 

With  respect  to  their  internal 
government,  the  Bedowins  are  divided 
rate  uibes,  each  composed  of  one  or 
cipal  fiunilies,  the  members  of  whidi' 
title  of  sheiks,  i.  e.  chie£i  or  lords.  TbcM 
have  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
Rome,  and  the  nobles  of  modem  Earope. 
of  the  sheiks  has  the  supreme  comtnaad 
others.  Mr.  Neibuhr  styles  him  the 
He  is  the  general  of  their  liule  army  ; 
times  assumes  the  title  of  emir,  wni 
commander  and  prince.  T^e 
children,  and  allies  he  has,  the 
strength  and  power.  To  these  he 
lar  adherents,  whom  he  studiouatj 
him,  by  supplying  all  their  wants.  A 
small  families  also,  who,  not  being 
to  live  independent,  stand  in  ne^  of  |>lQiJ 
and  alliances,  range  themselves  under 
ners  of  this  chief;  forming  by  their  i 
elementary  parts  of  what  u  callc<l  a  I 
tribe.  Tlie  tribes  are  distinguisbad  f 
otlier  by  tlie  name  of  their  respective 
by  that  of  the  ruling  family ;  and  wlien 
speak  of  the  individuals  who  compote  tbcta, 
call  them  the  children  of  such  a  Ami,  li 
they  may  not  be  all  really  of  his  Uood 
himself  may  have  been  long  since  doai 
they  $:iy,  Beni  Temin  Oulad  I'ai,  Um 
of  Fcmin  and  of  Tai.  Ths  mode  of  c 
is  even  applied,  by  metaphor,  to  die 
countries :  the  usual  phnse  for 
Ivibitants  l>eing  to  call  them  the 
a  place.  Thus  the  Aral»  say, 
Egyptians ;  Uulad  Sham,  the  SytaM 
would  also  say,  Oulad  Fraosa^  th«  Fmch 
lad  Moskou,  the  Russians ;  a  retnark 
not  unimportant  to  ancient  history. 

The   principal   sheik   hs^   an    i 
almost    absolute    authority.      He 
leads  a  simple  life,  and  oommoakj 
welfare  of  his  subjects.     Peraotis  el  lliia 
tion,   according   to  M.  Volncy, 
resided  with  one  of  the  moat 
country  of  Gaxa,  mav  be  compared  _ 
stantial  farmers.    A  sneik  who  Itis  dw 
of  500  horsemen,  doe*  nol  disdaiji  la 
bndle  his  own  hooe,  and  fk*«  turn 
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ciiopped  itraw.  In  the  tent,  his  wife  makes  tJie 
come,  kneads  the  dough,  and  superintends  ttte 
dressing  of  the  victiiah.  Ilvs  daughters  and  kins- 
women wash  the  lint;n,  and  go  with  pitchers  on 
their  head,  and  veils  over  their  faces,  to  draw 
water  from  the  fountain.  These  manners  are 
hiiffaly  antique,  and  agree  precisely  wiiJi  the 
d^nptions  of  Homer,  and  Uie  history  of  Abra- 
lam  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 

Every  grand  sheik  considers  himself,  in  a  po- 
litical point  of  view,  absolute  lord  of  his  whole 
territones ;  he  exacts  duties  upon  all  goods  car- 
ried through  his  dominions,  to  which  impositions 
those  who  send  caravans  through  the  desert  to 
Mecca,  are  obliged  to  submit.  The  Dedowins, 
OD  the  other  hand,  keep  open  the  wells  for  them  ; 
permit  the  free  passage  of  merchandise,  escort  the 
cuavaiu,  and  it  they  sometimes  pillafie  them,  the 
haughty  perfidious  conduct  of  the  Turkish  offi. 
cers  is  the  invariable  cause.  The  latter  atfect  to 
consider  the  former  as  rebels,  and  violate  their 
I  ci^sgeroents.  The  Arabs  take  their  revenge  by 
eaOagiog  the  caravans.  When  the  famous  Ali 
Bey-  conducted  the  K^ptian  caravan  to  Mecca, 
be  refused  to  defray  all  the  duties  on  the  road, 
iNst  promised  to  pay  the  rest  on  his  return.  This 
[^nroBuae  was  broken,  and  the  year  followini;,  the 
IJinllS assembled  in  greater  numbers, and  obliged 
captain  of  lite  caravan  to  pay  for  himself  and 
•  AH  Bey  both.  The  Turks  exclaimed  against 
I  Out  u  an  act  of  robbery ;  yet  the  Arabs  bad  only 
door  tbemst'lves  justice.  The  conduct  of  Abdal- 
lah^  pacha  of  Damascus,  who  commanded  the 
Svnan  c;iravan  in  1756,  was  slUl  more  odious. 
\vlien  tite  sheiks  of  the  tribe  of  Harbcameto 
meet  hirn,  to  receive  the  stipulated  toll,  he  gave 
lh«m  a  friendly  invitation  to  visit  him,  but 
MMtead  uf  paying  the  toll,  cut  off  their  heads,  and 
•ent  them  to  Constantinople,  as  a  proof  of  his 
victory  over  the  rebel  Arabs.  The  stroke  which 
llic  Uuer  suffered  by  the  death  of  tlieir  chiefs, 
prevented  their  attempting  any  thing  in  revenge 
either  that  or  the  following  year ;  the  caravans 
^9cUed  10  triumph  to  Mecca;  and  the  Turks 
'of  the  valor  and  prudence  of  Alidalla)! 
But,  in  the  third  year,  the  dark  slorm  of 
ce  burst  over  the  heads  of  the  aggressors, 
the  Arabs,  with  an  army  of  80,000  men, 
the  command  of  the  sheik  of  the  Anorse 
tribe,  routed  the  Turks  with  great  slaughter,  and 
confiscated  the  treasures  of  a  large  caravan. 
fTlwK  Tiolenl  measures,  however,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  only  the  effects  of  perfidy  and  pro- 
vocation. Mr.  Nii'buhr  ol>»er>'es,  that  the 
.Bodowins  are  not  cruel,  and  do  not  murder 
whom  they  rob,  except  v  here  tlie  travellers 
apoo  the  defensive,  and  in  the  contest  kill 
«M  of  their  number;  in  which  case  the  Arabs 
proceed  according  to  the  law  of  retaliation.  A 
i  nutfti  of  Da^dad,  retuminsr  from  Mecca,  says  the 
author,  was  robbed  in  Nedsjed.  He  entered 
[into a  written  aicrerinent  with  ttie  robbers,  who  en- 
to  conduct  him  safe  and  sound  to  Dagdad 
:.m  oeruin  sum,  payable  at  his  own  houst>. 
dclirered  him  lo  the  next  tnbe ;  those  to 
trd,  and  he  was  thus  conveyed  from  tribe  to 
'  tnbc,  till  he  arrived  s-ife  at  home. 

An  European,  belonging  to  a  caravan  which 
n»  plumiered,  bod  been  iiUected  with  the  jvUigtte 


upon  his  journey.  Tlie  Arabs,  seeing  him  too 
weak  to  follow  his  companions,  took  him  with 
themselves,  lodged  him  without  their  camp, 
attended  him  till  he  was  cured,  and  then  sent 
him  to  Basra.  An  Englishman,  who  was  tra- 
velling express  lo  India,  and  could  not  wait  for 
the  departure  of  a  caravan,  hired  two  Arabs  at 
Bagdad,  who  were  to  accompany  him  to  Basra. 
By  the  way  he  was  attacked  by  some  sheiks, 
against  whom  he  at  first  defended  himself  with 
his  pistols ;  but,  being  hard  pressed  by  their 
lances,  was  forced  to  surrender.  The  Arabs, 
upon  whom  he  had  fired,  beat  him  till  he  could 
not  walk.  They  then  carried  him  to  their  camp, 
entertained  htm  for  some  time,  and  at  last  con- 
ducted him  safe  to  Basra.  When  Mr.  Forskal 
was  robbed  by  the  Arabs  in  Kgypt,  a  peasant, 
who  accompanied  him,  was  beaten  oy  the  robbers 
because  he  had  pistols,  although  he  had  made 
no  attempt  to  dt-fend  himself  with  them.  Pil- 
laging expe^lilions  amongst  the  Arabi  are  con- 
sidered as  lawful  hostilities  against  en(Mr  iif,  who 
would  defraud  the  nation  of  their  dnes,  or 
against  rival  tribes,  who  have  undertaken  to 
protect  illegal  traders. 

'Hie  tribes  of  the  Bedowins  are  exi-eroely 
numerous,  and  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of 
Uiem  would  be  a  hopeless  task.  SoyCiti,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  collected  many  interesting 
accounts  respecting  them  ;  but  all  investigations 
must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  rubject,  be 
exceedingly  imperfect.  Tlie  principal  noticed 
by  modem  travellers  lie  in  tlie  following 
order : — 

r.  Those  on  the  southern  and  eastern  side  of 
the  Great  Arabian  and  Syrian  Desert,  extending 
from  the  province  of  Nejed  and  Rl  Ahsti  to  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates. 

1.  Benl  Kh&led  (the  children  of  Kh41ed),  in 
El  Ahsa. 

2.  lieni  Kiyi^b,  on  the  northern  side  of  iho 
Persian  Gulf,  and  in  Penia. 

3.  Beni  Lum,  on  the  Tipris. 

4.  Montefic,  or  Moniefij,  on  the  Euphrates, 
between  Basra  and  Baghdiid. 

H.  Tliose  on  the  borders  of  Mesopotamia  (Al 
Jeiirah),  nominally  subject  to  the  pacluk  of 
Baghdad. 

1 .  Tfci,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful 
tribes,  occupying  the  fertile  plains  between  Mosul 
and  Nisibis,  and  rendered  illustrious  by  one  of 
its  princes  named  Hi^tim,  tlie  subject  of  nuoy 
well-known  romances. 

2.  Some  other  tribes  which  arc  small  and  un- 
important. 

ill.  ITiose  OD  the  bordrrs  of  Syra,  who 
provide  escorts  for  tlie  cararans  of  pilgrims  to 
Alecca. 

1.  The  Mawali. 

3.  The  Benl  S&ker 

3.  The  F&hili,  and 

4.  A  numerous  and  powerful  tnbe,  master  <f 
the  whole  caravan  route  IfCtween  Aleppo  and 
Medioah;  and.duringtberetgnof  the  Waiib4bis, 
one  of  their  most  emctive  ludhercnts.  It  is  di- 
vided into  five  inferior  clans,  and  extends  from 
Syria  to  the  Nejetl. 

I\  .  More  tlwn  one  hurtd red  othe*  tribes  have 
bteo  menUoDcd  by  the  writers  whose  nunc*  are 
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Bt  ilie  close  of  ihjs  article;  besides  which  there 
are  several  in  Umiin,  Uadramailt,  Muhrdh^  and 
titlier  provinces  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  wljo 
have  never  been  visited  by  Earopeans.  Bedo- 
wins  also  occupy  a  large  portion  of  Egypt, 
stretch  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  almost  to 
the  confines  of  Abyssinia,  and  are  found  even  in 
the  Sudun  itself,  as  far  as  the  fifteenlli  degree  of 
east  longitude.  The  latter  call  themselves 
branches  of  the  Aneielis,  JohaTnalis,  and  other 
well-kno^vn  tribes  in  the  Arabian  and  Syrian 
deserts.  The  Bedowins  in  Siidan  retain  the 
Arab  cast,  both  in  complexion  and  features, 
bearing  no  similitude  to  the  negroes,  and  one  of 
the  Benl  lla&san,  established  in  D^r  Katakii, 
near  Bomii,  whom  Burckhardt  met  at  Mecca, 
was  of  a  dark  brown  color,  ♦  approaching  to  a 
copper  tinge;*  yet  'his  features  were  decidedly 
Arab,'  having  noiliing  of  the  Negro  in  them. — 
Butckktirdt'i  Nubia,  p.  477. 

Each  of  the  Bedowin  tribes  appropriates  to 
ilself  a  tract  of  land,  forming  its  territorial  do- 
main ;  and  collected  in  camps,  which  are  dispersed 
through  the  country,  make  a  successive  progress 
over  tlie  wliole,  in  proportion  as  it  is  exhausted 
by  the  cattle.  Ilcnce  it  is,  that  within  a  great 
extent  few  ipots  are  inhabited,  and  these  vary 
Irom  one  day  to  another ;  but  as  the  entire  space 
is  necesiiary  for  the  annual  subsistence  of  the 
tribe,  whoever  encroaches  on  it  is  deemed  a 
violator  of  property  ;  this  is  with  them  tiie  law 
of  nations.  If,  therefore,  a  tribe,  or  any  of  its 
subjects,  enter  upon  a  foreign  territory,  they  are 
treated  as  enemies  and  robbers,  and  a  war  breaks 
out.  Now,  as  all  the  tribes  have  affinities  with 
each  other  by  alliances  of  blood  or  conventions, 
leagues  are  formed  which  render  ihese  wars  more 
or  less  genera,!.  The  manner  of  proceeding  on 
such  occasions  is  very  simple.  The  offence  made 
known,  they  mount  their  horses  and  seek  the 
enemy  ;  when  they  meet  they  enter  into  a  parley, 
and  the  matter  is  frequently  made  up ;  if  not, 
they  attack  either  in  small  bodies  or  man  to  man. 
They  encounter  each  other  at  full  speed  with 
fixed  lances,  which  they  sometimes  dart,  not- 
withstanding their  length,  at  tlie  flying  enemy : 
the  victory  is  usually  decided  by  the  first  shock  ; 
the  vanquished  take  to  flight  full  gallop  over  the 
naked  plain  of  the  desert,  and  the  night  generally 
fevors  their  escape  from  tlie  conqueror.  Tlie 
tribe  which  has  lost  the  battle  immediately 
strikes  its  lents,  removes  to  a  distance  by  forced 
marches,  and  feeks  an  asylum  among  its  allies. 
The  enemy,  satisfie<l  with  their  success,  drive 
their  hertU  f.mhrr  on,  and  the  fugitives  soon 
after  return  to  their  former  situation  ;  altliough 
ihft  slaughter  made  in  these  engagements  fre- 
quently sows  tlie  seeds  of  hatreds  which  originate 
future  dissensions. 

An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth, 
wii?,  we  know,  exacted  by  the  law  of  Moses ; 
»iid  the  universality  of  this  Lex  Talionis  is  one 
of  lite  distiiiclive  marks  of  the  Be<lowin  race, 
Vfevftiling  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
^^abl^n  desserts.  By  this  law  the  blood  of  every 
nan  must  be  avcmged  by  shedding  that  of  his 
Murderer.  This  vengeance  is  called  tar.  or  re- 
Uhation ;  and  the  right  of  exacting  it  devolves 
m  the  nearest  of  kia  to  the  deceased.    So  nice 


are  the  Arabs  on  this  potol  of 
any  one  neglects  to  seek  his  retaliation  be 
graced  for  ever.  He  therefore  waicli«9 
opportunity  of  revenge :  if  his  eneiuy 
from  any  other  cause,  still  he  is  not 
and  his  vengeance  is  directed  against  the 
relation.  These  animosities  are 
an  inheritance  from  father  tn  '  '  '  ,  ^ind 
cease  but  by  the  extinction  < 
unless  they  agree  to  sacntn  < 
purchase  the  blood  for  a  stated  pnce,  in 
or  in  flocks.  Without  this  satisfiictji 
neither  peace,  nor  truce,  nor  alii; 
them,  nor  sometimes  even  between  wl 
there  is  blood  between  us,  say 
occasion ;  and  this  expression  is  so  ti 
able  barrier.  Such  accidents  being 
numerous  in  a  long  course  of  time, 
part  of  the  tribes  have  ancient  qu«rr«U, 
in  an  habitual  state  of  war;  vrhicb, 
their  way  of  life,  renders  the  Bedowins 
people,  though  they  have  made  no  fivat 
in  war  as  nn  art.  Their  camps  are 
kind  of  irregular  circle,  composed 
row  of  tenbi,  with  greater  or  less  intc 
tents,  made  of  goat  or  caniel's  hair, 
brown,  in  which  they  differ  from 
Turkmen,  which  are  white.  They 
on  three  or  four  pickets,  only  five  or  si 
which  gives  them  a  very  flat  appearaocg  i 
distance,  one  of  diese  camps  sevms 
number  of  black  spots ;  hut  the 
the  Bedowin  ia  not  lo  be  deceived, 
iniiabitod  by  a  family  is  divided  bf  s  i 
into  two  apartments,  one  of  which  is  i 
priated  to  the  women.  The  empty  space 
the  large  circle  sen'es  to  fold  their  cattle 
evening.  They  never  have  atiy  iatrendiai 
their  only  advanced  guards  and  palrala 
dogs ;  their  horses  remain  saddled  and  it* 
mount  on  tlie  first  alarm  ;  but  as  there  is  n 
order  nor  regularity,  these  camps,  always 
to  surprise,  afford  no  defence  in  case  of  as  if 
accidents,  therefore,  very  frequently  happa 
cattle  are  carried  off  every  day;  a  sped 
marauding  war  in  which  the  Arabs  are  va 
|>erienced.  The  tribes  which  h»e  mthe  r 
of  the  Turks  are  still  more  acciuiotned  Id  i 
and  alarms.  The  hitter  never  crae  to 
secret  or  open  w.ir  aginn^t  ihem.  TW 
study  on  every  occasion  to  harriaa  ilii 
times  they  contest  with  them  a 
they  hail  let  them,  and  at  others  d' 
which  they  never  agreed  to  pay.  Sbo«lda( 
of  sheiks  be  dirided  by  tntetesi  or  a^ 
they  alternately  succour  each  party*  and  «■ 
by  the  destruaton  of  both.  Freooeall; 
they  poison  or  assassinata  dboat  cmft  t 
courage  or  abilities  tlwy  dread,  (koii|b 
should  even  l)e  their  allies.  The  Arabi,« 
side,  regarding  the  Turks  as  danferptki  cm 
watcli  every  opportunity  to  do  ^eoi  aa  a 
cut  their  harvests,  carr>'  off  their  flockft,  m 
tercept   their    cm  mii    eOHi 

making  it  their  -  m  to  avi 

convenience,  and  <i.  ^.,.^'    i.,,.w  of  wtrf 
but  life. 

Notwithstanding  the dcprvdatiofM  wliichi 
them  a  tenor  lo  (hose   around    ihenit  a 
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elv«s  they  are  remarkable  for  a  good  faith, 
disinterestedness,  and  a  generosity,  which 
iild  do  lionor  to  the  most  civiUsed  people, 
rigftts  uf  hospitality  are  scrupulously  re- 
irded.  The  tent  of  a  Bedowin  is  an  asylum 
ail  lh«  tril)es,aiKl  the  moment  a  stranger, 
;«vdiMi  enemy,  flying  for  refuse  arrives  tliere, 
>n  becomes  instantly  inviolable ;  from 
I  moment  it  would  be  reckoned  an  in- 
shame  to  satisfy  even  a  just  vengeance  at 
ipense,  and  all  the  power  of  the  sultan 
be  insufficient  to  force  a  refugee  from  llie 
sction  of  a  tritjc,  but  by  its  total  extermina- 
Ali  Bey  [Don  Pedro  de  la  Badta),  informs 
IS,  that  when  one  of  the  Bedowins  heard  that 
bis  wife  had  piven  some  food  to  his  enemy,  who 
mistake  solicited  charity  at  his  teut,  be  replied, 
1  should  probably  have  killed  my  *:!iiemy  liad  I 
uul  him  here,  but  I  should  not  have  spared 
wife  if  she  hid  forgotten  the  law  of  hospi- 
lity.'  What  little  tlie  Bcdowm  possesses  he  is 
«»er  generous  to  divide,  he  sits  at  the  door  of 
tent,  and  invites  pasuengers  to  partake  of  his 
Jt ;  and  to  observe  tlie  conduct  of  the  Bedowin 
towards  each  other,  one  would  be  tempted 
they  had  all  things  in  common, 
rvspect  to  their  domestic  laws,  Mr.  Ni^ 
jl£'lls  us, '  that,  although  the  Mal^ommedans 
»itted  to  have  four  wives,  the  Bedowins, 
\MTr  poor,  and  cannot  easily  find  the  means 
"  listence,  content  iheraselves  with  one,  for 
most  part.  Tliose  who  are  in  the  easiest  cir- 
Lttutanc-es,  and  who  have  two  wives,  teem  to 
re  married  so  many,  chiefly  that  they  might 
tpcrintend  their  concerns  in  two  different 
^lacM.  The  conduct  of  our  sheik  of  Beni 
imuif  as  well  as  his  conversation,  led  us  to  make 
Ait  reflection.  The  disagreemera  that  subsisted 
between  his  two  wives  afforded  an  instanoe  of 
»of  the  inconveniences  that  attend  polygamy. 
Iress  of  llie  females  in  the  desert,  although 

Br,  is  in   reality  the  same  as  that  worn  by 

iie  ordinary  women  of  Egypt,  althouirh  the  wife 
'  ooe  of  our  sheiks  wore  an  uncommon  piece 
dress  :  brass  T\ng%  of  an  enormous  siie  in  her 
These   women   living   remote   from  the 
ond    being    wholly    occupied    in     the 
sent  of   their  domestic  affairs,   appear 
from    these  circumstances,  less  shy  and 
lous  than  the  ether  women  of  the  east, 
less  difficulty  of  conversing  with  a 
,  or  exposing  their  faces  unveiled  before 

The  property  of  the  Bedowin,  like  his  ivants, 
fkiiliin  a  small  compass,  and  consists  of 
"ttlcn,  of  which  the  following  is  a  pretty 
(inventory : — A  few  male  and  female  camels ; 
r^its  and  poultry  ;  a  mare  and  her  bridle 
Idle ;  a  tent ;  a  lance  sixteen  feet  long  ; 
'cTDokrd  sabre ;  a  rusty  musket  with  a  flint  or 
Iditock  :  a  pipe ;  a  portable  mill ;  a  pot  for 
Bg2  a  leamcm  bucket ;  a  small  coffee 
' ;  a  mat ;  some  clothes ;  a  mantle  of  black 
T;  a  few  glass  or  silver  rings,  which  the 
*pitM«  wtrar  upon  tlit-ir  legs  and  arms.  If  none 
are  wanting  their  furniture  is  complete. 
It  the  Arab  Likes  roost  pleasure  in  is  his 
^  which  is  ills  chief  »uppor1,  and  aiuists  him 
hjs  excursions.    Tliey  prefer  the  marc  on  ac- 


count of  her  superior  docility,  and  iier  milk, 
together  with  the  improbability  of  her  neighing, 
to  the  betrayment  of  the  rider.  The  Arabs  trace 
tiie  genealogies  of  their  favorite  horses  to  the 
mares  of  Mahomet^s  stud,  or  even  to  those  of 
Solomon's.  Tlie  power  of  enduring  hunger  and 
fatigue  in  these  animals  is  astonishing.  The 
Emir  visited  by  the  Chevalier  d'Arvieux  was 
saved  by  a  mare,  who  carried  him  three  days  and 
nights,  without  rest  or  food,  and  conveyed  him 
out  of  the  reach  of  his  enemies.  The  attach- 
ment of  the  Bedowin  to  his  horse  is  almost  as 
froverbial  as  the  tleetness  of  the  animal  itselfl 
le  inhabits  the  same  tent,  is  treated  with  the 
same  care,  and  is  almost  as  much  caressed  as  the 
children  of  the  family  ;  which  gives  the  Arabian 
steeds  a  docility  and  tractability  which  no  other 
breed  possesses.  Niebuhr,  indeed,  speaks  of  tiie 
Kohlnniet,  or  thorough  bred  Arabian  horses,  as 
not  |XMsessing  any  beauty,  or  other  excellence 
than  swiftness  ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  tliat  he 
was  deceived  by  the  wretclied  condition  in  which 
they  are  commonly  kept,  from  the  great  dilBculty 
of  procuring  fodder.  He  appears  also  to  have 
been  equally  misinformed,  as  to  the  little  value 
•et  upon  them  by  the  Turks ;  since  the  foct  is 
certain,  that  the  iTurks  esteem  them  highly,  and 
give  immense  prices  for  them,  when  they  can 
meet  with  the  genuine  Arab  breed. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Bedowins  has  long  been 
celebrated,  and  numerous  illustration*  of  it  have 
been  given.  Their  love  of  poetry  is  well  known, 
and  the  most  ancient  Arabian  poems,  containing 
the  lively  descriptions  of  their  customs  and 
opinions,  are  the  prt>ductions  of  Bedowins.  Tlie 
book  of  Job  affords  a  more  ancient  picture  of 
the  same  nation ;  and  both  its  phraseology  and 
imagery  are  susceptible  of  much  illustralioa  from 
the  poems  and  romances  of  the  eaii^  Arabs. 
Tales  in  prose  form  another  part  of  their  favorite 
amusements,  after  the  manner  of  the  Adventures 
of  Antar  and  Ablat,  aiid  the  Arabian  Nights. 
They  have  a  peculiar  passion  fur  such  stories, 
and  employ  in  them  almost  all  their  leisure,  of 
which  thev  have  a  great  de;il.  In  the  evening 
Uiey  seat  themselves  on  the  ground,  at  the  thresh- 
old of  their  tents,  or  under  cover,  if  it  be  cold; 
and  there,  ranged  in  a  circle  round  a  little  fire 
of  dung,  their  pi{>es  in  their  mouths,  and  their 
legs  crossed,  they  sit  a  while  in  silent  meditation, 
till  on  a  sudden  one  of  them  breaks  forth  with, 
once  upon  a  time,  and  contimtes  to  recite  the 
adventures  of  some  young  sheik  and  female  Be- 
dowin :  he  relates  tn  what  manner  the  youth 
first  got  a  secret  glimpse  of  his  mistress  ;  aud 
liow  be  became  desperately  enamored  of  her : 
he  minutely  describes  the  lovely  fair;  boasts 
her  black  eyes,  as  large  and  soft  as  those  of  the 
gazelle  ;  her  languid  and  impassioned  looks,  Iter 
arched  eye-brows,  resembling  iwobowi  of  ebony ; 
her  walsl  straight  and  supple  as  a  lance;  he 
forgets  not  her  steps,  light  as  those  of  the  young 
lilley  ;  nor  her  cye-lasiit»,  blarkcui?d  with  k«jol ; 
nor  her  lips  painted  blue ;  nor  her  naiU,  ttniteil 
with  the  golden  colored  henna ;  nor  her  bn-astji, 
resembling  two  jwini  — .  ■  ,  nor  hor  words, 
sweet  as  honey.     11  the  sufferings  uf 

tiie  young  luvur,  •<>  v.. .;.  ,  ..,;)i  doire  and  p.i»- 
tion  llwl  ots  body  no  long«>r  yirlds  itnv  kH;idow. 
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Al  Icns^h,  afler  detailing^  hif  various  attempts  to 
■ee  his  mistres:*,  the  obstules  of  the  parents, 
Ihe  inA-asions  of  the  enemy,  the  captiTity  of  the 
two  lorers,  8cc.  he  terminates,  to  tlie  satisfaction 
of  the  audience,  by  restoring  them,  united  and 
happy  to  tlieir  paternal  tent;  and  receives  the 
tribute  paid  to  his  eloquence,  in  the  Machaaltah 
(an  exclamation  of  praise,  equiv;ilent  to  admi- 
rably well  \)  he  has  merited.  The  Bedowins 
liave  likesvise  ttieir  love  song^,  which  have  more 
sentiment  and  n.iture  in  them  than  those  of  the 
Turks  and  inhabitants  of  the  towns ;  doubtless, 
because  the  former,  whose  manners  are  cha«itc, 
know  what  love  is;  while  the  lutter,  abandoned 
to  debauchery,  are  acquainted  only  with  eiijoy> 
ment.  These  tales,  logetlier  with  a  few  traditional 
receipts  in  medicine,  and  a  practical  knowledge 
of  a  few  of  tlie  constellations,  constitute  the 
whole  of  their  literature;  and  their  ig^nonnce  in 
other  respects  is  very  remarkable.  The  following 
anecdote  by  Mr.  Niebuhr,  has  b«en  thought 
worthy  of  insertion.  *  In  one  of  those  expedi- 
tions, a  few  years  since,  undertaken  against  the 
pat-ha  of  Damascus,  who  was  conductor  of  the 
Syrian  caravan  to  Mecca,  the  tribe  of  Ana?sc, 
which  gained  the  victory,  showed  instances  of 
their  ignorance,  and  of  the  simplicity  of  their 
manners.  Those  who  happened  to  take  goods 
of  value  knew  not  their  worth,  but  exchanged 
thorn  for  lritle».  One  of  those  Arabs  having  ob- 
tained for  his  share  a  bag  of  pearls,  thought 
them  rice,  which  he  had  beard  to  be  good  food, 
and  ^'ave  them  to  his  wife  to  boil,  who,  when 
she  found  that  no  boiling  could  soften  them, 
threw  th«^m  away  as  useless.' 

With  respect  to  religion,  the  freedom  of  the 
Bedowius  is  remarkable.  There  is,  however,  a 
striking  difference  between  the  Arabs  of  the 
towns  and  those  of  the  desert.  While  the  former 
crouch  under  the  double  yoke  of  politic:il  and 
religious  despotism,  the  latter  live  in  a  state  of 
perfect  freedom  from  both.  On  tlie  frontiers  of 
the  Turks,  indeed,  the  Bedowins,  from  policy, 
oreserve' the  appearance  of  Maliommedanism ; 
but  so  relaxed  is  their  observance  of  its  cere- 
monies, and  so  little  fervor  has  their  devotion, 
that  they  are  generally  considered  as  infidels, 
who  have  neither  law  nor  prophet.  They  even 
make  no  difficulty  in  saying  lliat  the  religion  of 
Muhomel  was  not  made  for  tljem  :  'For  (add 
they]  how  shall  wc  make  ablutions  who  have  no 
water  ?  How  can  we  bestow  alms  who  are  not 
rich  ?  Why  should  we  fast  in  the  Ramadan,  since 
he  whole  year  with  \\t  is  one  continued  fiwt? 
And  what  necessity  is  there  for  us  to  make  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  if  God  be  present  every- 
where V  In  short,  every  man  acts  and  thinks 
as  he  pleases,  ana  die  most  perfect  liberty  exbts 
among  them. 

Their  supenlilious  dread  of  charms  appears 
from  the  following  passage  of  Burckhardi's  Ac- 
count of  his  Journey  in  the  Peninsula  of  Mount 
Sinai.  He  had  made  it  a  rule  never  to  let  the 
Arabs,  among  whom  he  vna  travelling,  see  him 
write;  but  'on  one  occasion  his  long  absence 
from  his  companions  roused  tlicir  curiosity.  One 
of  them  came  to  look  after  him,  and  seeing  him 
immovably  fixed,  squatted  down  on  the  ground, 
and  closely  muiQed  up,  be  approachcfi  on  the 


tiptoe,  and  suddenly  lifting  up  the  cUak 
skreened  him,  detected  a  book  m  bis  | 
*  What  is  this  ?'  exclaimed  the  Arab,  '  Wla 
you  doing  ?  I  shall  oot  make  you  aasm 
for  it  at  present,  because  I  am  your  ram; 
but  I  shall  ulk  further  to  you  about  it  « 
are  at  the  convent.'  \N'hen  they  liad  tet| 
to  tlieir  hatting  place,  Burckhardl,  *n^ 
him  to  tell  what  he  had  further  to  say.'  'To 
the  Bedowin  replied,  in  a  passionate  tone, 
write  down   our   country,   our   mountain^ 

Casturing  places,  and  the  rain  which  &Ils 
eaven  ;  other  people  have  done  this  betM 
but  I  at  least  will  never  assist  in  the  ruin  a 
country.'  Burckhardt  assured  him  thai  ht> 
the  Arabs  too  well  to  wish  to  injure  them, 
tlie  contrary,'  he  added,  '  had  not  I  occasia 
written  down  some  prayers  ever  since  ^ 
Taha,  we  should  most  certainly  ha 
killed,  and  it  is  very  wrong  in  yxm  to 
on  account  of  that,  the  omission  of  w 
have  cost  us  our  lives.'  He  wm» 
this  reply,  an<]  seemed  nearly  satisfied 
haps  you  say  the  truth,'  he  observed  ;  '  bi 
know  that  some  years  since,  several 
knows  who  tltey  were,  came  to 
visited  the  mountains,  wrote  down 
stones,  plants,  animals,  even  sernents  iuA 
and  since  then  little  rain  has  fallen,  .^nd  the 
has  greatly  decreased.'  The  same  opimons 
vail  in  the  mountains  as  are  current 
Bedowins  of  Nubia,  and  they  believe  tJut 
cerer,  by  writing  down  certaiu  charms, 
the  rains  and  trdnsf«>r  them  to  his  </wii 
Traveli  in  Si/ria  and  the  Hoiy  Laltd, 

Notwithstanding  this  general 
credulity,  Oie  Bedowins  posses* 
strength  of  genius ;  their  poems 
native  similitudes,  which  embellish  by 
and  variety,  and  are  distinguished  by  uacsn 
epigrammatic  turns.  The  skill,  also,  with 
they  draw  an  unforeseen  inference,  or  brio) 
an  unexpected  result,  shows  the  aruMM 
their  understandings,  habituated  to  a  n 
of  plan  and  execution.  Their  talent  fiar  n 
is  well  known.  When  one  who  cxralil 
all  the  Hadith  or  sajnngs  of  Mahomcl  liy 
was  asked  how  hi^  memory  could  ccsaia  atk 
ditferent  sentences  at  once,  he  insttnUj  n 
'just  as  tlie  sand  in  the  desert  ntaim 

fiearly  drops  that  f.dl  from  thehtawoa 
osing  a  single  one  of  them.'  Amtistog 
of  these  people  may  be  found  io  V 
nini,  Bruce,  and  oUier  Asiatic 
the  most  lux-uratc  are  those  of  ibe^ 
d'Arvieux,  Memoirt's;  sixtomea,  in  1 
1 735,  edited  bj  Father  Labat,  Niebok^ 
reibung  von  Arabien,  p.  379 
Zachi,  Monathliche  Corresponds*, 
bruary  and  March.  Descriptioo  64 
Memoires  par  Dubuis  et  Larrey ;  also 
hardt's  Travels,  who,  as  he  took  graat 
rtudyintj  the  manners  and  cbaractvrt  of  t 
dowins,  has  left  a  sepante  and  detaiM  a 
of  them. 

Living  constantly,  as  the  Anba  do,  «a4 
camel's  hair  tents,  occupied  as  Mty  trt 
with  the  care  of  their  tlot-ks  and  Ueras,  if 
nearly  the  same  language,  aod  ptaMd  ■ 
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ihrm  in  the  same  regions  as  the  Israelites  under 
Myites,  ♦heir  customs  and  luibiut  bear  in  ninny  res- 
pects a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  llie  Jewish 
piUrjjirchs.      ITw    Wetnoires   of    llie   Chevalier 
d'Aivii'uv,  already  quoted,  have  supplied  much 
[runous  »nd  useful  informniion  on  thi$  subject, 
thff  perusal   of  which   will   rnterfst  the  reader, 
|«od  by  comparing  the  articles,   as  he   proceeds, 
I  with  t)>e  Jewish  narrative,  he  will  find  his  views 
'f>f  thi'  (idtriarchal  period,  with  respect  both  to 
.i-aphy    and   political   incidents   of    it, 
itlai]ged. 
H»o&.-  who  are  fond  of  trucinj;  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  local   circumstances  upon  the  genius 
I  and    Kitional  character  of  a  people,  will   hud 
l^uch  interestini;  matter  lor  llieir  consideration 
detailed  parUeutars  of  the  history   of  this 
rkabte   people,     lor  further  historical  au- 
we  refer  to  llie  \fe2httr  of  Stttfull ;  the 
t  butorical  works  of  Affu  CFedt),  Shahristdni, 
ri:'*;    Pocwkc't  Sptcunen  llislor'nc  Ara~ 
);  Sale's  Preliminnrif  ducourse  to  hit  transla- 
of  ihf   Koran  :   tiurckhardt't  Translations 
Makriii  (  Hubia,  Aopendis,  No.  iii.)     Qua- 
itimoiresiur  r r^ple,  li.  190;  Jackttm's 
^jSeemmt  of  Morocco ;  Sonntni,  Voyages  en  Egypte, 
>mnd   I'olneyt  Travels,  ii.  25. 

HKD  HAGGLE,     be  and     draggle.        See 

DftAr.CLK. 

DE'DRAWE,  be  and  draw.    See  Draw. 
BE'DKEINTE,  i      g^^  Dre^ch  and  Drink. 

BrTALIKTE.  ) 

BEDUI,  a  town  and  district  in  the  pachalic  of 
'Bapiad,  ihe  former  sunounded  by  tine  gardens. 
It  IS  the  frontier  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

BEDHIACl'M,  in  ancient  geography,  a  vil- 
—  of  luly,  situated,  according  to  lacilus,  be- 
\'erona  and   Cremona,   but   nearer  the 
latter  than  the  former.     From  an  account  given 
by  ti»tt  hiniorian,  Cluverius  conjectures  that  the 
,  ancient  Dodiiacum  stood  in  the  place  where  the 
^ta«m  of  Cancto  now  stands.     This  village  was  re- 
markable for  the  defeat  of  the  emperor  Oalba  by 
Otho,  >md  afierwards  of  Otho  by  Vitellius. 
BI/UHiniiLE,  be  and  dnbbte.     See  Dri&- 

IIEDIUP,  BcDftEPE,  or  Bbdcrape,  the  cus- 
tomary service  which  inferior  tenants  anciently 
paid  their  lord,  by  cutting  down  hu  com,  or 
aoin-A  other  work  in  the  field. 

riKDKOIT,  be  and  drop.     See  Drop. 

^BEDWIN,  Great,  a  town  of  Wiltshire,  sit 
I  Miulh  of  Hungerford^and  seventy  wett  fron 
Xd»adoa.  It  was  anciently  a  borough  by  prescrip- 
tioa,  and  sent  two  members  'o  parliamenU  It 
u  Mid  to  have  been  a  considerable  city  in  tlie 
tiiiic  of  the  Saxoni.and  that  the  traces  of  its  for- 
tif>e.Uioiis  are  extint.  It  is  situated  by  the  side 
nf  lh«  Krnnf't  and  Avon  canal.     Hie  church  is 

Mciouv,  With  a  lofty  lower,  and  is  constructed 

"*rdy  of  flints. 
IEk,  "^      Ang.-Sax.   b«o.      Wachter 

Hi  r-<.4RnrN,  I  derives    the    name    from    the 

Ilii-Mivr-,        4^'ld  Saxon    byan,  which   sig- 

Bkk-ha»tcr.  Unities  to  build,  and  to  inhabit, 
because  the  animals  de;<iunated  by  the  tenn 
tlwfll  lo'.jeiher  under  one  goverament,  and  con- 

tvlruct  their  habitations  with  great  akiU  and  in- 
du  trj. 


M bDsietir  Cobweb ;  gcxMl  Mooaieur,  get  your  vea- 

pons  in  your  hand,  anJ  kill   me   ■  reil-hip'd  huinbl« 

b<e  on  ttie  top  of  a  thUtle  ;  and  good  Monaieur  bring 

me  the  Loney  bag.  Shaktpeare. 

So  work  th«  honey  bffs. 

Creatures  that  by  a  ntling  naturo  tracli 

The  art  of  order  tn  a  peopled  kingdom.  td. 

For  that  doth  wrong  matt  look  to  b«  wrooged  again  ; 

Habet  et  niuaca  splenem.  el  fonnica  stu  bilU  inest. 

The  lea«t  fly  hath  a  splren,  and   a   little   bee  a  ating. 

An  atsp  overwheltned  a  thi»i«lwarpt's  ncfl,  the  little 

bird    pecked  his   gaul'd   back    in    revenge,  lad  tbo 

hutnblc-b<«  in  the  fable  Oung  down  the  ea^tn's   egg* 

oat  of  Jnpiter's  lap.  BitrUm.  Anat.  JJet, 

Am  beet 
In  spring  time,  when  the  sun  with  Tanrvu  rides, 
Poar  forth  their  popaloas  yoolh  a1>oat  the  hive 
In  rluUcrt ;  ibcy  among  freth  dew*  and  Sower* 
Fly  to  and  fro  ;  or  on  the  smoothed  plaok. 
The  suburb  of  their  ftraw  built  ritadet. 
New  rubb'd  with  balm,  eapatiate  and  confer 
Their  itate  affairs.  itiibm. 

They  that  are  bce-metteri,  and  have  not  CNm 
enough  of  them,  nitut  not  expect  to  r«ap  any  coiui- 
dcrablc  advantage  by  them.  Mortimer. 

A  convenient  and  u<;ccssary  plac«  ought  to  be 
niado  choice  of  far  your  apiary  or  bee-gmrilem,  14. 

To  have  Bees  in  tup.  iifad.  A  phrase  mean- 
in;;  to  be  choleric;  to  have  that  in  tlie  head 
which  is  easily  provoked,  and  gives  pain  when 
it  is.  Also  to  l>e  renless.  To  have  *  a  bee  in 
the  bonnet,'  is  a  similar  phrase. 

But,  Wyll,  my  maister  hath  bee*  m  hi*  head. 
If  he  &nd  me  here  pratinge,  J  am  but  deade. 

Damon  and  Pith,  O.  PK 
Ha  haa  s  AeadJvU  of  bee*. 

Ben  Jomotk.   BofHk  Faer. 

Bee,  in  natural  history,  a  genus  of  insecl:>,  the 
characters  and  habits  of  which  are  fully  given 
under  the  general  name,  apis.  The  principal 
species  are  there  also  described.    See  Apis. 

Bee,  in  astronomy.     See  Apis. 

Bee,  in  metaphorical  language,  denotes  sweet- 
ness, industry,  &c.  llius  Xenophon  is  called 
the  Attic  bee,  on  account  of  the  great  sweetness 
of  his  style.  Antonius  got  the  denomination  of 
Melissa,  or  the  l>ee,  on  account  of  his  collection 
of  cotnnioD  places.  Leo  Allatius  gave  the  ap- 
pellation of  apes  urbaniF,  i.  e.  city  bees,  to  tne 
lUustrioiu  men  at  Rome  from  1630  to  1632. 

Bee,  or  Bie,  in  the  Saion  language,  signifies 
a  station ;  and  in  this  sense  makes  part  of  the 
names  of  several  places  m  Scotland ;  such  as 
Caimbie,  Middlebie,  Overbie,  &c.  Perhaps  also 
the  different  Beejioiis,  kc,  in  England  may  have 
had  their  names  from  the  same  origin. 

BFC-Dian.     See  Colibri. 

Bci-nHEAii.  BceVbreap,  or  Dbs-olvs,  Um 
finiia of  flowers  collected  by  the  working  bees: 
called  by  the  ancients  propolis.  Sec  Arts.  We 
feel,  liowever,  the  followini;  remarks  of  Mr.  Bon- 
ner's too  sensible  and  important  to  be  omitted 
here  : — '  The  substance,  commonly  called  be^ 
bread/  he  says,  *  i^  lo  be  found  at  the  bottom  of 
many  of  tlie  cells,  and  is  frc<|uently  covered  over 
with  honey,  llii'  bees  carry  it  home  in  loads  upon 
their  legs,  or  ratJier  their  tliighs.  It  is  generally  of 
a  yellow  color,  but  often  taaes  its  color  from  the 
flowers  from  which  it  is  collected.  X'unous  con- 
jectures bare  been  loade  by  differeot  authun .'»- 
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spectinii  its  tis€.  Some  allege  tlial  the  bees  eal  it ; 
hence  the  name  bee-bread.  Others  suppose,  that 
afkcr  being  taken  into  their  stomachs,  it  is  con- 
verted by  some  peculiar  action  of  tlieir  internal 
juices  into  wax,  of  which  everybody  knows  their 
combs  are  made.  But  an  objection  to  this  hy- 
pothesis arises  from  th«  consideration,  that  the 
bees,  when  first  put  into  an  empty  hive,  carry 
little  or  none  of  this  stuff  on  their  legs  for  some 
time,  till  a  great  number  of  combs  are  made ; 
and  that  after  the  combs  are  completed  (which 
they  generally  are  within  two  or  three  weeks  after 
the  swann  liave  taken  possession  of  tlie  hive),  the 
bees  siill  continue  to  carry  in  this  stufT  during 
the  whole  working  season.  To  this,  howe%"er,  it 
may  be  replied,  that,  perhaps,  as  tliey  have  no 
cells  to  put  it  into  at  that  time,  they  cxirry  it 
home  in  their  bellies,  where  it  probably  underjroes 
a  speedy  chancre  in  passing  through  their  bodies, 
ana  may  thereby  be  convt'rted  into  perfect  was, 
with  which  they  manufacture  their  combs.  There 
is  another  class  of  authors,  who  suppose  that  llie 
bee-bread  is  used  by  the  old  Iwes  to  feed  the  young 
ones  in  the  cells,  by  the  mouth,  as  pigeons  feed 
their  voung  ones.  To  this  it  mayue  objected, 
that  \\\e  young  bees  surely  cannot  make  use  of 
all  the  bee-bread,  which  the  old  bees  are  almost 
constantly  carrying  into  the  hive,  when  they  are 
at  work.  Perhaps  Iwth  tliese  last  hypotheses  may 
be  true ;  as  it  may  not  only  serve  to  feed  the 
young  bees,  but  also,  by  passing  through  the  bo- 
dies of  the  old  ones,  may  be  converted  into  wax ; 
tvith  which  bees  not  only  build  their  combs^ 
when  a  swarm  is  newly  put  into  a  hire,  but  also 
seal  up  both  their  young  in  the  cells,  and  their 
honey  in  the  combs.  If  this  supposition  be  true, 
then  i\\e  consumption  of  bee-bread,  through  the 
course  of  the  year,  but  especially  during  the 
honey  and  breeding  seasons,  must  be  very  great; 
and  therefore  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the 
quantities  imported  by  the  working-bees.  But, 
whatever  trutu  raiy  be  iu  either  or  both  of  these 
theories,  I  am  certain  of  one  thing,  that  the  liees 
do  not  live  on  bee-bread  alone ;  for  they  will  die 
of  hunger,  although  there  be  plenty  of  it  in  the 
hive,  if  there  be  no  honey  in  it ;  whereas,  when 
they  have  abundance  of  honey,  they  will  live 
without  bee-bread,  at  least  for  many  weeks. 
Ki^auinur,  however,  says,  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  food  to  bees.  For  my  part,  1  have 
always  observed  tlie  bees  most  busily  employed 
in  carrying  in  tins  stuff  while  the  young  bees  are 
breeding ;  but  when  ihey  want  a  qvieen,  and 
have  no  eggs  to  rear  another,  they  immediately 
give  over  carrying  it  into  the  hive  ;  thinking 
(as  it  would  KL'tm),  that  as  they  have  no  young 
bees  to  feed  or  seal  up  in  the  cells,  it  would  be 
an  idle  business  to  bring  any  more  of  it  home; 
especially  as  they  do  not  make  much  use  of  it 
themselves,  and  have  more  already  in  the  hive, 
llinn  tltey  will  stand  in  need  of,  for  their  own 
ttse.* 

BcE-K^Tsa.  See  MErnorts. 

BtE-Hivts.    See  Apis. 

Hrr  iit)MbL£.    See  Bommymurs. 

BEKBAN,  a  pass  in  the  high  road  between 
Aimers  and  Coastanlina.  The  rocks  which 
tro.-;s  it  arc  in  many  cases  hewn  down  like  so 
iniiiiy  doors,  whah  has  led  the  Arabs  to  give  it 


the  appellation  of  beeban,  o   g*tit%.    Sit 

north  of  Accaba. 

BEF.CH,  ^Beceandboc,01dSaxoB;^ 
Bke'cmkn,  ^- and  Latin  ,/afut.  The*,  ta 
Bfr'chy.   j  being  changed  into  *.    The 

bearing  tree  in  the  earliest  agea  funidud 

for  man. 

The  imooth-lcsved  heeckt*  ia  the  ficU  rMam 

Willi  coolest  shades  till  uoontide  rage  is  ipcaL 
Fktdm't  PuTftf  I 
Black  ttu  the  forest,  thick  witit  6eteh  it  Mmd. 

With  diligence  h«1I  serve  »  when  w«  diac 
And  in  plain  Iteefhen  ve»»rl«  fill  out  wia*. 

1  know  not  whjr  the  heech  drlighta  Our  (tad*. 
With  boQght  cxteaded.  aad  «  roaoder  tKade; 
Whilst  coweriug  6n  ia  conic  f^rms  •h»r. 
And  with  a  pointed  sprar  divide  the  sksi.      f 
Dull  srethc  pretty  slave*,  their  plonu^  daO* 
Haggrd.Uld  all  it»  briithtcniog  Invite  la<t  ; 
Nor  is  thai  spriglilly  wildncss  in  thrir  iuiti« 
Which,  clear  aitd  vigorous,  traibW  ttom 

Ti 
Not  a  pine  in  niy  grort  is  thfv* 
But  with  tendrils  oi  woodbine  it 
'    Not  a  hetch  '•  more  beautiful  givcB* 
Bat  a,  twect-hriar  twine*  it  uowul. 


BcEro,  in  botany.     See  Facus. 

BcEca-FoRK,  a  nver   of  the    I'nited 
in   Kentucky,  and   one  of  the   Utre«  ntiof 
sources  of  the  river  Salt,  which  rise  in  uuet 
ferent   parts   of  Mercer  county ;  and, 
westward,  unite   and  form  that  larre  n*i 
river,  about  fiAeen  miles  from  the  I  >bio. 

Beech  Gall,  in  natural  histnxy,  a 
knot  on  the  leaf  of  the  beech,  coutaiatag 
maggot  of  a  species  of  fly.  Thtre  an 
time<(  only  one  of  these  upon  a  Itaf, 
times  more ;  they  always  grow  (rxjin  d«  ■ 
point,  owing  to  the  fly's  having  laid  m 
eggs  in  the  same  spot.  Tliey  are  of  aa  oU 
figure  somewhat  flatted,  and  shaped  like  the 
of  a  piL.n.  They  are  so  hard  ax  not  lo 
between  the  fingers ;  tlieir  fabsUaet 
the  same  nature  with  that  of  a 
each  gall  there  is  only  one  cavity  iol 
white  worm,  which  in  time  passes 
nymph  state  into  that  of  the  8y,  to  witicfa  it 
its  origin. 

Beech  Mast,  llie  frutt  of  tl»e 
triangular  seed,  like  an  acorn,  coataimntf 
oleaginous    pith,    of   a    very    agmal>la 
It  is  used  for  fattening  hogs,  deer,  fcc 
sometimes,  even  to  men,  proved  an  sisffttl  ( 
tutc  for  bread.     Chios  it  said  to  hatr« 
memorable  siege  by  means  of  it. 

Beecr  Oil,  an  oil  drawn  by  cn^ 
beech  mast.  This  oil  is  very  comuMB 
and  ii5ed  there,  and   in  other  parts 
instead  of  butter  ;  but  numi  of  those 
great  deal  of  it  complain  of  luims  and 
in  the  stomach.     An  attempt  was  i 
years  ago  to  introduce  the  manaiiactiuv 
oil  into  Engl.ind,  and  a  paltnl  "mm 
the  proprietor,  but  without  succm  ; 

rpio  Inniing  their  mast  to  brtter 
^  with  It,  than  by  selling  it 

t^i. I  i«i,U.  a  prorince  la  lh» 
dosLax),  now  ponessed  by  Uie  Nitam,i 
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Srincipally  betwe<Mi  the  sixteenth  and  eijjhteemli 
egrces  of  north  latitude.  To  the  north  il  is 
bounded  by  Aurungubad  and  Nandere ;  on  die 
■outh  by  the  rirer  Krishna  ;  to  the  east  it  has  the 
proTinc*' of  Hyderabad  ;  and  to  the  west  the  pro- 
vince of  Bejapoor.  In  lenfrth  it  raay  be  estimated 
at  140  miles,  by  sixty-five  the  average  breadth. 
The  surface  of  this  provinc*  is  uneven  and  hilly, 
but  not  mountainous,  and  it  is  intersected  by 
ntaoy  small  rivers  which  fertilise  the  soil,  and 
6ow  into  the  Beemah,  Krishna,  and  Godavf  ry. 
The  country  is  very  productive,  and  under  the 
ancient  Hindoo  government  cont.iine<l  a  redun- 
dant population,  but  is  now  thinly  peopled. 

Bkcdcr,  a  town  in  the  province  of^  Beeder, 
of  which  It  is  the  capital.  Lat.  17°  47'  N.,  long. 
77^  48'  E.  It  is  fortified  will;  a  stonewall,  a  dry 
ditch,  and  many  round  lowers.  The  wall  is 
•ix  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  town  which 
it  encloses  standi  in  an  open  plain,  except  the  east 
side,  which  is  a  rising  iiTound  about  lOOyards  high. 
The  remains  of  many  good  buildings  are  to  be 
aeta  in  this  decayed  city.  It  was  formerly  noted 
for  works  of  lutL-na^^'ue  inlaid  with  silver,  and  be- 
fore the  Mahomme-dan  invasion,  was  the  capital 
of  a  Hindoo  sovereignty.  Travelling  distance 
from  Hyderabad,  seventy-eight  miles,  from  Delhi 
857,  from  Madras  430,  and  from  Calcutta  980 
miles. 

BEEF',  n.  &  adj.  ^      Fr.  boeuf,  from  the  Lat> 

Bacr'-EATEK,        ^boi,   bovU,  (Sr.  /3ovc,  from 

Bezt'-witteo.      J^miJioaKu).  To  feed.  The 

of  the  ox,  bull,  or  cow,  prepared  for  food. 

[Tbe  plun]  is  beeves.     Johnson  says,  the  flesh  of 

I  black  cattle.     BteJ'-eater,  because  tlte  commons 

Is  beef,  when  in   waiting.     Mr.  Stevens  derives 

U   thus :  beef-eater  may  come  from  beaufetU-r, 

who  attends  at  the  sideboard,  which  w.-u 

.aacienthr  placed  in  a  hfaufct.    The  business  of 

[ibe  betj -eaten  was  to  attend  the  king  at  meals, 

I A  jvoman  of  the  guard. 

Hkva  by  the  night,  accuned  thievei, 
SUine  bis  lmmb««,  or  •tolne  hia  iKwtwf . 

Bnvmt.   The  Sheyheri'i  Pijie, 
A  pound  of  mui'*  fl«*h 
la  not  lo  catinable  or  prafiutila. 
Am  fleih  of  mutlont,  bettei,  or  gokU. 

Shak/peart. 

pUgo*  of  Gre«co  upon  thee,  thoo  noagrd  htf/' 

I  klH.  Id, 

Ob*  way  a  baad  aeloct  fram  for«gc  <lrivn 

\Jk  hmtd  «f  hmam,  fair  oscn,  and  fMtr  kine, 

FfOBt  a  fat  meadow  (rooad,  Mitttn, 

Tl>4  fal  of  toaMed  htr/falUng  on  birda,  will  haa«« 

Oa  hidet  of  tmm,  M^n  the  f»AlAM.gau:, 
••d  afwila  of  hunry '  the  aniiort  a«ic.  Pope. 

Btcf-KaTvas,  (Beaufctiers),  yeomen  of  the 

1  to  the  king  of  Urvat  Britain,  so  called  from 

atAtioned  by  the  sideboard  at  great  royal 

rt.     Tlicy  ar*  kept    up  rather  from  state 

for  any  military  service.     Their  arms  are  a 

and  lance,    They  were    first    raised  by 

/VII,  in  the  year  14W5,  and  anciently  corw 

of  250  men  of  the  tir^  rank  under  gentry, 

lUud  of  a  larv^r  stiture  than  ordinary,  wch  Ikeinii; 

'icqoired  to  be  sit  feel  hiijh.     Ai  prnent  iliere 

am  but  100  on  constant  duty   and  seventy  more 


not  on  duty ;  and  when  any  one  ofthe  100  dies,  hi* 
placp  is  supplied  out  of  the  seventy.  They  no 
dressed  after  the  manner  of  king  Henry  Vlllth's 
lime.  Tlieir  first  commander,  or  captain,  was 
the  earl  of  Oxford. 

BEEF-tATEB.  in  loolocy,  the  English  name  of 
the  Buphaga  Africana.     See  Bipiiaga. 

Beep  Island,  one  of  the  smjdlerX'irjirin  islands 
in  the  VV'esi  Indies  ^>etween  Doi;  Island  on  the 
west  and  Tortola  on  the  east,  about  five  miles  long 
and  one  broad.  Long.  63'^  2'  W.,  lat.  18"  23'  N. 

Beek  Tea,  in  medicine,  the  substance  of  beef, 
extracted  by  lx>iling  it  in  water,  which  is  now 
very  generally  prescribed,  and  with  great  success, 
in  all  diseases  of  debility,  when  the  stomach  is 
not  able  to  digest  solid  food. 

By.tu.  (David),  an  eminent  portrait-painter, 
was  bom  at  Amheim,  in  Guelderland,  in  1621, 
and  became  a  disciple  of  V'andyck;  from  whom 
he  acquired  a  fine  manner  of  penciling  and  co- 
loring. He  possessed,  besides,  that  freedom  of 
hand,  and  rapidity  of  execution,  for  which  Van- 
dyck  was  so  remarkable.  King  Charles  I.  when 
he  observed  his  expeditious  manner  of  paiiitin);, 
was  so  surprised,  that  he  told  him,  he  supposed 
he  could  paint  if  he  was  riding  post.  He  was 
appointed  portrait-painter  to  queen  Christina  of 
Sweden  ;  and  by  her  recommendation,  most  of 
the  illustrious  persons  in  Europe  sat  to  him  for 
their  pictures.  H;iviii}{  an  earnest  desire  to  visit 
his  friends  in  Holland,  he  left  the  court  of  Swe- 
den much  against  the  queen's  inclination,  and 
died  soon  after  at  the  Hague,  where,  it  is  sus- 
pected that  he  was  poisoned.  Tliis  happened  in 
1656,  when  he  was  only  thirty-five.  A  singular 
adventure  happened  to  him,  as  he  passed  through 
(Jermany.  lie  was  suddenly  and  violently  taken 
ill  at  the  inn  where  he  lodged,  and  seeming  loall 
appearance  dead,  was  laid  out  as  a  corpse.  His 
servants  expressed  the  strongest  marks  of  grief 
for  the  loss  of  their  master;  but  consoled  them- 
selves, whUe  they  sat  beside  his  bed,  by  drinking 
very  freely.  At  last  one  of  them  said  to  his  coin- 
parions,  '  uur  master  was  fond  of  his  glass  while 
alive,  let  us  give  him  one  glass  now : '  and 
raised  up  his  master's  head  to  pour  the  liquor 
into  his  mouth.  Bcek,  on  this  opened  his  eyes; 
and  by  proper  management  and  con;  recovered 
perfectly. 

BEEL  E,  a  kind  of  pick-axe,  used  by  the  miners 
for  separaunc  the  ores  from  the  rocks  in  which 
they  lie ;  and  called  a  tubber  by  tlie  miners  of 
Cornwall.  The  iron  part  of  it  weighs  about  eight 
or  lea  pounds.  Though  it  is  steeled  at  each  end, 
It  wears  out  so  fast,  ihal  it  requires  new  poitils 
once  a  fortmsrht. 

BEELIKK. '"-  fifr,  irH,a  town  of  i'i-,w«.-.  i^i 
the  duchy  of  '■  ,  with  a  Bti.  >- 

vostship.     Tu  ,.i  K.  N.  E.  ui  .,  r^-, 

and  thirteen  north-west  of  Brilon.  Long.  B" 
27'  E.,  lat.  51"  3(f  N. 

BEELZEBUB,  Btiweatu  So«  Baai- 
zeui'm. 

BEEMAH, or  Betwrar  Kiver  (lihima,  ter- 
nfic),  nscs  in  the  mounta(ik«  to  Uk-  north  o( 
Poonali,  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  GodaTeiy^ 
and  passes  within  Oiirty  nid«s  to  the  cast  of 
Poonah,  where  it  is  estetiinv>l  sacred,  tt  is  one 
of  the  prinri()al   rivers   thai  loin   the  Kitshna, 
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which  it  (low  near  the  town  of  Firozegur,  in  ihe 
province  of  Beeder.  The  U-ngih  of  its  course, 
including  ihe  windinps,  may  he  e^limated  at  400 
mile*.  Ti\e  horses  mwst  esteemed  by  the  Mah- 
ratlus,  are  those  bred  on  the  bauki  of  the 
Beemah. 

BKJ'MF.N,  or  Sueemen,  in  astronomy,  seven 
stars  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  following  each 
other,  in  the  fourth  flexure  of  the  constellation 
Kridanus. 

BEKR',  •>     Ocr- and  Dut.  fiiVr.   Gold- 

Beer'-house,     >asl  thinits  from  pyrif,  beer 

Beer'-djifwer.  3  beinir  first  made  of  pears. 
Vossius  derives  it  from  the  Lat.  bibrrc,  to  drink  ; 
Noel  from  bfor,  descMlMni;  a  kind  of  bevera«e 
made  from  honey.  Johnson  traces  it  to  bir, 
Welsh,  and  adds,  liquor  made  of  tnalt  and  hops. 
It  \a  distinguished  frum  ate  either  by  being  olaer 
or  smaJlur. 

Oht  let  ihcm  come,  and  taste  thii  heer, 
AnA  water  bencefartb  they'll  fomwcir. 

Thumu  NtMa.  in  EUu, 

Among  ihocc  thkt  were  without  tbc  fort,  mad  which 
were  of  the  fnrcsnij  company  of  Cajitatne  Ribault, 
there  wa*  a  carpenter  of  ihrtiCKOrc  year*  olde,  once  a 
Aerr-trnMr.  HaUuj/t't  Voycge*. 

Here's  a  pot  of  good  double  heer,  Deighbour  ;  driak- 

ShtiJitpeaf*- 
Flow,  WclKcd!  flow,  liVc  thine  inspirer,  Iwr; 

11m*  ■u1«<,  not  ripe  -,  tho'  thin,  yet  never  clear  ; 

SoswcMly  mawkish,  and  tt*  imoollily  dull ; 

Heady^  not  strong  \  and  foaming,  tho'  not  full. 

Ptpe, 

Beer  is  perhaps  any  fermented  liquor  made 
from  a  fannaceou.1  grain,  but  generally  from 
barley-  It  is,  properly  .«p«akin^,  the  wine  of  bar- 
ley. Under  the  article  Ale,  we  have  entered  upon 
the  subject  of  brewing  that  article  pretty  generally. 
The  only  other  species  of  beer  is  porter.  See 
therefore,  Ale,  Porttr,  and  Dbewino.  Small 
or  Table  Beer,  we  may  here  add,  is  usually  rande, 
particularly  in  quantity  and  for  sale,  by  maahing 
with  a  fresh  quantity  of  water  what  is  left  after 
the  beer  or  ale  wort  i?  drawn  off;  and  sometimes 
from  a  small  quantity  of  malt  brewed  on  pur- 
pose. Two  parts  of  London  table  beer  may  be 
considered  equivalent  in  ^treny^h  to  one  of  ale  ; 
but,  according  to  the  legal  distinction,  (59.  Geo. 
HI.  c.  53.  5ect.25.),  all  beer  sold  above  the  pri«-e 
of  18s.  per  barrell  is  deemed  ale,  or  strong  beer, 
and  pays  ale  duty,  viz.  10s.  per  barrel ;  and  beer, 
of  the  price  of  18s,  per  barrel,  or  under,  exclu- 
sive of  tile  duty,  namely,  2s.  per  barrel,  is  consi- 
dered as  table  beer  within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 

The  &nal  gravity  of  tabic  beer  wort  is  usually 
from  11  to  12,50lbs.  per  barrel.  Every  brewer, 
however,  fixes  lliat  final  standard  strength,  which 
he  finds  most  suitable  to  his  trade. 

Be£r,  m  wea^nng,  nineteen  threads  running 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  piece. 

Beeb,  in  ancient  geography,  a  city  twelve 
miles  iwrth  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  toShcchem  ; 
where  Jotham  the  son  of  Gideon  concealed  him- 
self from  his  bloody  brother  Abimelech. 

Bber,  or  Beer  Elim,  a  place  in  the  country 
of  the  Moabites,  where  the  Israelites  dug  wells. 
Numbers,  xxi.  18. 

Bf.rr,  Beerjick,  Btii,or  BtRAm8icK,atown 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  government  of  Grfii, 


of 
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the  ancient  Thiar  or  Barsampse,     It 
a  lofty  eminence  on  the  west  bank 
ph  rates,  which  is   here  deep   and   vk 
130  yards  broad.    A  bridge  of  boats  con' 
ravans  from  Aleppo  to  Orfa  at  tliis  po 
which  privilege  a  pontaje  is  paid  her 
says,  it  consists  of  500  houses,  pi 
citadel  and  a  wall ;  but  the  whole  pf 
lapidated  condition.     It  was  long 
pregnable,  and  is    still  considered 
strength.  Pococke  notices  acotlectjoa 
arms  and  armour,  which  he  saw  here.     1 
these  were  various  sorts  of  foil  arrows: 
of  them  pointed  with  uon,  and  to  the  exxni 
of  some,  combtistible    matter,  made  np 
triangular  form,  was  attached,  which  nj 
nited  was  carried  into   the  town   whidi 
intended  to  set  on  fire.     There  was  aitoth^ 
to  which  iron  bottles,  or  cases  filled  with 
combustibles,  were  fixed,  which  were  ini 
previous  to  their   dischar^.     The  ci 
were  straight,  and   were  about  five  fttX 
There  were  also  a  variety  of  slings.  Some 
are  ot  opinion  that  these  anas  were  Komi 
they  correspond  with  the  descnption  gi 
them  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus.     Consul 
trade  was  carried  on  to  Bagdad  by  means 
s«ls  descending  the  river.     Beer  ii  sixty 
miles  from  Orfa;  11.'^  south-west  of  Dial' 
and  114  north-east  of  Aleppo.  It  is 
roughfare  ftom  Ale|ipo  to  Diarbekir 
BtERAUSTOK,  an  ancient  boroutth 
of  Devon,  England,  disfranchised  by  the 
bill  in  1832. 

Beer,  Eacer,  is  used  by  calico-pi 
chemists,  lapidaries,  scarlet-dyers,  vioc^ 
chants,  wliite-lead  men,  &c. 

Beer  La-ha-roi,  in  ancient  eeognipiiy,< 
between  Kadesh  and  Shur,  south  of  CansmJ 
the  aneel  appeared  to  Hagar.     Gen.  avi.  I 

Beer  Macqihes,   are  contn 
of  which  that  liquor  is  drawn  from 
casks  at  once,  and  delivered  from 
close  together  in  the  bar  of  a  tavcn 
venient  place  above  the  cellar 
are  nothing  else  than  an  assemblage 
pumps,  whose  suction  pipes  com 
the  casks  containing  the  beer:  die^ 
common  in  London  and  other  large 
internal  part  of  the  madiine  cooi"' 
pumps,  firmly  fixed  between  two 
and  m  each  of  which  semicylindric 
are  made  to  contain  the  barreb:  thi 
together  and  fastened  ^  Ihe 
pumps  by  two  screws  between  each 
plainly  in  the  figure.     The  upper  pari 
of  the  pumps  is  a  half  cylinder,  and  nasi 
openings  in  it,  corresponding  to  tlit  axis 
pump;  in  theseopcDia^tlieleven  whi«h 
tion  to  tlie  pump  buckeu  move :  they 
angular  point  ocing  the  centre  oo  wl 
move :  a  short  arm  has  the  pump 
it,  and  to  a  lone  one  is  affixed  the  ' 
centre  pins  of  the  levers  are  supi^ 
of  wood  fixed  in  the  case  neaxU  m 
its  cylindric  head  ;  tlie  pump  rod  n  divi 
two  branches ;  at  their  lower  ends  which 
a  pin,  joining  them  to  the  bucket  rod^ 
which  the  pin  passes  llie  rod  is 
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il  u  below  the  joint  :  llie  lower  part  gow 

the  pump,  nn*i  the  upp«r  slidei  tnrou^h  a 

oollAr  fixed  to  the  back  of  Uie  case;  tJiis 

is  included  between  the  two  branchtii  of 

pomp  rod  :  its  use  is  to  confinv  the  bucket 
•»  move  truly  vertical,  while  lije  pump  rod 
Jkff  attached  to  it  at  only  one  point  can  olwy 
irregubr  motion  occasioned  by  the  lever  de- 
ft circular  arc.  The  bucket  rod  pallet 
a  stuffing  box  in  the  top  of  the  pump, 
which  it  moves  easily,  and  yet  without 
utring  the  escape  of  any  liqtior  by  it :  below 
it  il  screwed  into  the  branches  of  the  bucket, 
I  has  a  valve  in  it,  and  is  surrounded  by  soft 
r,  which  makes  it  fit  the  barrel  of  the  pump 
leaking.  In  the  bottom  of  the  barrel 
v»lve,  similar  to  that  in  the  bucket,  is 
J  aod  a  close  tube  leads  from  it  to  a  leaden 
i,  brining  the  liquor  from  the  casks  in  the 
At  the  upper  part  of  each  barrel  a  small 
pipe  IS  soldered:  these  pi  pfS  are  benl  up- 
and  come  through  the  side  of  the  case. 
Ftimes  the  ptpcf  loading  from  the  two  first 
ips  are  brought  into  one,  and  botli  deliver 
mgh  the  same  sjKJUt ;  for  the  convenience  of 
ling  two  kinds  of  |}eer.  The  operation  of  the 
Ips  is  exactly  tlie  same  as  the  common  sucking 
ip.  Some  beer-pumps  (as  those  invented  by 
Rowntret!  of  BtackfriarVroad)  are  of  u 
complex  constmclion. 
BEERlNTi'S  or  Behrisg's  Bat,  is  situated 
the  sixtieth  dep^e  of  latitude,  on  the  we^t 
of  North  America,  anS  received  this  name 
captain  Vancouver,  in  honor  of  Vitus  Beh- 
who  visited  these  shores  in  1740,  and  an- 
in  a  large  bay,  the  position  of  which  vraj 
conttrtly  ascertained.  Captain  Cook  assigned 
appcllatton  to  a  different  part  of  this  shore  ; 
It  ai  ne  only  saw  it  at  a  distance,  he  could  not 
siv*  the  tract  of  low  ground  that  stretches 
the  base  of  the  mountains  which  he  sup- 
BaM<l  to  bound  the  bay.  Vancouver  found  that 
Vtk%  low  land  precluded  all  appearance  of  a  bay, 
~  place  which  Captain  Cook  had  assigned 

and  therefore,  as  the  name  was  intended 
rmpplied  to  the  toy  in  which  Behring  ao- 
),  he  transferred  it  to  that  which  Mr.  Dixon 
riously   called  Admiralty   Bay.     There 
tr  Bay,  be  tells  us,  between  Cape  Suck* 
C-ape  Fairweather,  in  which  Behriog 
;  have  round  shelter. 

Mine's  Isi.AKD,  an   island  in  the  North 

it:  t>rean,  which  is  sometimes  classed  with 

Al<*utiimchajn,  of  which  it  may  l>e  considered 

KKnt  wrstem  link.     It  extends  10-1  miles  in 

J  byfifieen  in  breadth ;  is  mounlainous  atid 

lW.    The  west  coast  is  elevated,  the  northern 

at  low  land  ;  the  principal  mountamic,  called 

»Hanavoyhdgc,  consisting  of  granite  and  sand- 

'tlone,  contain   many  caverns.     There   are   two 

oa  the  coast,  wherein  vessels  in  the  fur  trade 

r^  hot  they  are  shallow,  of  dangerous  access, 

~  to  the  north  winds;  the  climate  is  ri- 

No  wood  grows  here,  but  various  kinds  of 

are  common.     Several  small  streams  issue 

lakes  and  pools  near  the  shore.     Mine- 

^  value  are  said  to  have  been  found,  and 

of    native  coppor   are  cast  ashore  after 

The  susroundiug  si-as  abound  in  whales  ; 
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phociE  are  numerous  on  tlie  shores,  and  mulli 
tudes  of  sea  otters;  black  and  blue  foxes  formerly 
inhabited  the  island.  The  sea  cow  was  an  object 
of  pursuit,  but  so  incessantly  sought  after,  ihat 
the  species  is  either  extinct  or  deterred  by  danger 
from  approaching  the  island,  as  none  lja\*e  btcu 
seen  on  it  since  the  year  1708.  When  the  sta 
otter,  whose  numbers  have  also  been  greatly  di- 
minished, disappears  in  March,  it  is  replaced  by 
the  sea  lion,  because  in  the  nortliem  regions  ani- 
mals frequent  patticular  places  in  the  roost  regular 
succession.  This  island  was  discovered  in  1740, 
or  1 74 1 ,  by  Vitus  Ikering,  tv  Dane,  a  commodore 
in  the  Russian  service.  The  latitude  of  this 
island  is  about  55"  N.,  and  the  long.  107"  E. 

DEEHOU,  a  country  of  central  Africa,  to  the 
south  of  Bambara,  and  having  Ludamar  on  the 
west.  The  government  is  in  tite  hands  of  the 
Moors.  It  is  probably  very  populous,  since 
Walet,  tlie  capital  was  reported  to  oe  larger  than 
Tombuctoo  ;  but  the  interior  is  little  known. 

BEERSIIEBA;  from  n«3,  a  well,  and  P3C, 
he  sware,  or  n^aiP,  an  oath  ;  a  city  to  tlie  south 
of  the  tribe  of  Judea,  adjoining  to  Idumea,  where, 
anciently,  Abraham  and  Isaac  swore  frieadship 
to  Abimelech.  It  stood  twenty  miles  south  of 
Hebron,  and  forty-two  in  the  same  direction  from 
Jenisalem.  When  Eusebius  wrote,  A.  D.  315, 
it  was  stilt  a  considerable  town,  KMftir  fujioni, 
garrisoned  by  Roman  soldiers.  The  boundanes 
of  the  Holy  Land  are  often  described  in  Scrip- 
ture as  extending  from  Dan  to  Beershebai  2  Sam. 
xvii.  11);  and  after  the  separation  of  the  king- 
doms of  Judah  and  Israel,  the  boundaries  of  the 
former  are  mentioned  as  from  Beersheba  to 
Mount  Ephraim.  The  Beersheba  which  is  de- 
scribed by  the  historian  of  the  Crusades  (Jaco» 
bus  de  Vitriaco,  Hist.  Hieros.  36  ;  Gulielmus 
Tyrius,  xiv.  22),  as  situated  ten  or  twelve  miles 
from  Aitcalon,  is  a  different  place. 

BEES  Head  (St.),  a  lofty  promontory,  with  a 
light-house  on  tne  top  of  it,  about  five  milei 
from  Whitehaven,  to  which  it  is  connected  by 
one  continued  range  of  rocks  rising  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  beech. 

Be£<4,  Saikt,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland, between  Whiteliaven  and  Egreraont, 
noted  for  its  public  school.  It  had  once  a  nun- 
nery»  the  church  of  which  is  still  used,  and  the 
free  grammar-school  has  a  good  library.  The 
schoolmaster  is  appointed  by  the  provost  and 
fellows  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Tlie  parish 
is  of  great  extent,  and  appears,  from  lU  rums,  to 
have  been  fortified  by  the  Romans  at  all  tlie  con- 
venient landing  place:;. 

BEESTINGS,  Bbcasti»os,  or  perhaps  more 
pro[»eriy  Bcastixcs,  a  term  usea  by  country 
people  for  the  first  milk  taken  from  a  cow  :il'ttT 
calving.  The  beestings  are  of  a  thick  consist- 
ence, and  yellow  color,  seemingly  impnrgnated 
with  sulphur.  Dr.  Morgan  imagine*  them  pecu- 
liarly fitted  and  intended  by  nature  to  cleanne 
the  young  animal  from  tlie  rccreinenu  gathered 
in  Its  stomach  and  intestines,  during  its  long 
habitation  in  utcro.  TIm?  like  quality  and  virtue 
he  sotiposcs  in  women's  first  milk  after  delivery  ; 
and  hence  infers  the  necessity  of  tiie  motlier'a 
fucklin;  her  own  child,  n»tb"»  'ban  committing 
it  to  »  nurse  whwc  first  mila  u  gone. 
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BE'F.T,  n.  t.    I^l.  bcla,  tine  name  of  a  plauL 
See  Beta. 

Beet,  in  botany.    See  Beta. 

BEETLE,  tf.  8t  rt")      Jictlle,  an  insect,  the 

Beet'i.ino,  name    probably  derived 

Beetle'brows,        I  from  the  word  beat,  be- 

Beetle'biiowed,     I  cause  it  heavily  beats  the 

Beetle'headed,        airwith  its  wings.  Beetle, 

Beetie'stoched.    _  a  mallet;  a  Uiree-manr- 

beetk,  was  one  so  lieavy  that  it  required  three 

men  to  tnanay;e  it,  two  at  the  long  handles,  and 

one  at  the   head,     Bcctkhcadcd,    probably    in 

allusion  to  this  it  means  a  thick  and  hea\-y  skull. 

Beetkhrow  is  an  overhan-Ting  heavy  brow.     To 

beetk  is  to  hang  over  like-  \\ui  top  of  a  cliff. 

BEETHOVEN  (Loui<i  Von),  bom  in  Bonn, 
1772,  was  the  son  of  a  tenor  singer  in  that  place, 
(according  to  Fayolle's  Dictionary  of  Musicians, 
a  natural  son  of  Frederick  William  II.,  king  of 
Prussia).  His  great  talent  for  music  was  early 
cultivated.  He  astonished,  in  his  eighth  year, all 
who  heard  him,  by  his  execution  on  the  violin.  In 
his  eleventh  year  he  played  Bach's  Wohl  Tem- 
penrtes  clavier,  and,  in  his  thirteenth,  composed 
some  sonatas.  These  promising  appearances  of 
great  talent  induced  the  then  reigning  elector  of 
ColoEjiie  to  send  him,  in  1792,  in  the  character  ot 
his  orfranist,  to  \^i«nna,  that  be  might  accomplish 
himself  there  in  composition,  under  theinstructiou 
of  Haydn.  Under  Haydn  and  Albrechtsberger 
he  made  rapid  progress,  and  became,  likewise,  a 
great  player  on  the  piano  forte,  astonishing  every 
one  by  his  extempore  perforniances.  In  1809  he 
was  invited  to  the  new  court  of  the  king  of  West- 
phalia, at  which  seveial  men  of  distinction,  and 
among  them  bis  pupil  the  archduke  Kodolph, 
bishop  of  OlmuiZfWho  persuaded  him  to  remain. 
He  composed  his  principal  works  after  IBO].  A 
few  years  before  his  deatn,  a  cold,  caught  by  com- 
posing in  the  open  air,  produced  a  deafness, 
which  became  troublesome.  Instrumental  music 
has  received  from  his  compositions  a  new  cha- 
racter. Beethoven  united  the  humor  of  Haydn 
with  the  melancholy  of  Mozart,  and  the  character 
of  his  music  most  resembles  Cherubini's.  Besides 
his  great  symphonies  and  overtures,  hisquintetls, 
quartetts,  and  trios  for  stringed  instruments,  his 
numerous  sonatas,  variations,  and  other  pieces 
for  the  piano  forte,  in  which  he  shows  the 
great  richness  of  his  imagination,  he  also  com- 
posed vocal  music,  but  with  less  success.  He 
died  March  26,  1827,  near  V'irnna,  m  the  great- 
est poverty. 

Beetle,  in  entomology.  See  ArrEtABV!!, 
and  ScaraB£CS. 

Bfetle,  in  mechanic?,  is  liki-wise  called  a 
stamper,  andby  paviours  a  rammer. 

BE'FALL.     Be  and  fall.    See  Faii,. 

BE'FIGHT.     Be  and  fight.     See  Fioni. 

BE'FIT.     Be  and  fit.     See  Fit. 

BE'FOAM.     Be  and  foam.    See  Foam. 

BE'FOOL.     Be  and  fool.    See  Foot.. 

BETORE,      "^      Compounded    of    be  and 

Before'hano,  More,    written   difiercntly    in 

Before'time.  j  different  eras  of  our  literature, 
as  bifortf  tn(fore,beJom,  and  hefome.  When  re- 
fernng  lo  time,  it  signifies  anterior  or  pnor ;  to 
place  in  front,  or  in  presence  of ;  and  to  tlie  state 
of  the  mind  it  expresses  preference. 


HU  proteuioa  is  to  detivrr  prrflrpu 
eloquent  speech ;   yet   ao,    that  ihry   wlikli 
ihfin,  may  he  taught,  be/ureSamd,  lh«  akiU  oi 
lag.  I 

In  llxii realm  of  Eaglaad,  befnr*  NomaiM,! 
fort  Saxotu,  there  being  Chrutiaiu,  the  diiif 
of  tbcir  (ottU  were  bisfaupt,  U,  Bt4 

Hearnily  bom. 
Before  the  hills  ^ipear'd,  nr  fountain  flo«V 
Thou  with  etemai  wttdom  didst  con  vera*. 

You  tell  me,  mother,  what  I  inaw  b^ 
The  Phrygian  fleet  u  Unded  on  the  sIm 

Your  soul  has  been  heforthand  with  yoar 
And  drank  so  deep  a  draui^ht  of  pmtnjs'd  bl 
She  (lumben  o'er  the  cup. 

I  have  not  room  for  many  reflertiotia.  ihr 
author  has  been   bcforeluutd  with  me,  ia   ita 
moral 

BEFORT,  a  ci<devaut  district  of  Tnn 
the  frontiers  of  Switzerland,  tiow  comprt 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhmc. 
comparatively  sterile,  it  has  excellent  iron 
tliese,  and  the  forges  connected  with  lh«| 
ploy  a  large  portion  of  its  population. 

Befort,  or  Belfort,  one*  the  ca.pital* 
county,  and  now  of  an  arTondis>  i 

but  strong  town,  seated  on  the  Su 
ceded  to  France  by  the  treity 
1648.  It  is  important  as  being  a  pass 
sace  to  Franche  Comte ;  and  it  ut,  ' 
position,  enabled  to  carry  on  a  good' 
wines  of  Burgundy  and  Chatn^ 
tuated  at  the  point  of  meeting  of  ierei 
roads,  vii.  of  two  from  Paris,  two  from 
land,  one  from  Strasburg,  and  one  " 
The  county  and  town  of  Befort  ^ 
Austria  to  France  in  1648.  In  1<W,' 
XIV.  granted  tbem  to  cardinal  i^Iazarm; 
1781  they  were  obtained  by  the  d 
tinois,  wlio  lost  them  at  the  R«V' 
fisheries  and  forests,  as  well  as  thd' 
considered  very  productive,  Bdbrt 
thirty-6ve  miles  south-west  of  Cohat 
seventy  in  the  same  direction  frtsm  Stl 
Lat.  47*  38'  N.,  long.  0°  57'  E. 

BE'FRIEND.     Be  and  friaid.     Set  I 
Be  and  fringe.     Sw  f 
Get 
&  adj. 


BF/FRINGE. 
BEG',  V. 
Beg'car,  v.,  n 
Beo'uadle,  p. 
Bec'cary, 
Bec'ging,  n. 
Beocar'htc, 

BECCAR't-i^ESS, 

Beccah  ly,  mij.  Sl  u<if 

Becoar'feaR, 

Beooar'maid, 

BeCCAR'ma!!, 

Beggab'wohas. 
them.    To  beg,  is  to  ask^  lo  entreat, 
to  obtain  any  objecL     It  is  the 

?srsuasion  opposed  to  violence 
0  beggary  i*  to  reduce  to  a  staie  of  d 
on  the  gratuitous  iH  of  ntlirrs.     Ti» 
the  condition  f' 

And  ah*  wn 

A  U  In  an  old  loraa  cvMt|ijr. 


It    u 
a  convi 

taf*  tin 

.  dopadii 
pobtaoa, 
<arry  «i 

Ib^ptt 
tiiat  a 
ba«ow«d 
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A«  tkt  wrt*  til  vitli  iloggM  tnnie, 
And  both  behind  and  eke  bafome 

H«  raWth  tip  I  bo  poor  ont  of  the  dust,  and  liXuth 
»  HLm  ^tygof  from  tbc  dunghill,  to  »et  them  among 

TDocbioi;  Gud  himiclf,  hath  be  revealed  that  it  » 
dclif  bt  to  dwell  hi^aris  t    And  that  be  taketh  no 
10  be  wofsbipped,  taving  oaly  ia  poor  cot- 
iT  Uooktt. 

4fo  M  ttMtr  htggmg  now  them  failed  quite  ; 
Jf«t  BOD*  would  give,  but  all  men  would  them  wjte- 
Y«C  woold  the;  take  no  paint  to  i^et  their  liviog, 
BM  aocka  Mac  other  way  to  gaioe  by  giaiog, 
Mttdk  Kk*  to  Uggimg,  but  much  better  Aam'd  ; 
fpg  ibaay  %*$,  which  are  thereof  aahaiii'd. 

%OTuer.     Mother  Uubhard't  Ttk. 
f^-n  Ke  bronght  me  into  ao  bare  a  house,  that  it  wma 
•  tur*  of  DiiMi«blc  hAppiiMM  and  ricb  btggmrff. 

SUmer- 
Well,  whiles  I  am  a  htj/gitf,  I  will  rail, 
Ami  tvf, — there  is  no  sin,  but  to  be  rich  ^ 
iLitd  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  thall  be. 
To  say,— Hbcre  is  no  vice  but  btggary  !   SKdAfMarv. 

For  her  pcnon 
ll  liegyrir'd  all  deMrription  -,  fhe  did  lie 
pavilion,  cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue, 

'  ig  Venus.  Id. 

tt,  tboogb  be  do  thake  mc  off 
divorcement,  lore  him  dearly.  14. 

'9*  lads  it  bis  best  way  to  be  always  craving,  b«- 
b*  Ugbu  maoy  limM  upon  thing*  that  are  dis- 
o(  or  not  htggMt.  Bmdm. 

thy  lappliant 

I  u4  clasp  thy  knees  -,  bereave  me  niH, 
1 1  live,  thy  gentle  look,  thy  aid, 
Vhf  tiniMrl  in  this  atterawet  distm*.      Militm. 
Wkal  nl^Mts  will  precnrioM  kings  rrgmrd  ? 
A  l(j^|sr  (peaks  too  sofUy  to  be  heard.        Vrj/den. 
T1m:m  abamefttl  ifSV*"  ^  principles,  who  give  tbis 
aceonal  of  the  original  of  things,  aisumo 
tItM  to  be  men  of  reason .  Tiliotmm. 

a  ptecc  ID  Ayrshire,  m  the  ;>anah  of 

>;  odcbi«b>d  for  being  one  of  the  relreau 

fMtriotic  Sir  Witliam  WalLirc,  where,  in 

1  xntiftoitioa,  attended  by  only  fifty  of  his 

obttioed  a.  complete  victory  over  200 

Bkt,  in  th«  Turkish  government.  See 

B«g  i*  rnore  particularly  applied  to  the 

buwer,  called  in  the  Turkish  langviM^e 

A  beg  has  the  cominand  of  a  cer- 

of  tlie  lipahis,  or  horse,  maintaiored 

province  uoder  the  denomination  of  tima- 

All  the  begs  of  a  province  obey  one  go- 

I,  called  befflet-bcg,  or  beyler-1^, 

.  kird  of  lords,  or  of  tiw  beys  of  tbe  pio- 

8*04>  or    BeOHKt,  of    EKypt,  generals  who 

the  commoiMl  of  the  railitia  or  standing 

of  the  kingdom ;  and  art  appointed  tose- 

couniry  from  the  Aralw,  as  well  a»  to 

tb«  pilgntns  in   their  annual  expedilioiu 

I.    The  begs,  several  of  whom  arc  de- 

fron  Ihe  ancient  race  of  tlie  Mamaliikes, 

lich  and  powerful,  tnainuiiuDg  500 

men  each  for  their  own  guard,  and  the 

I  of  their  cuurt.    On  <li8conlents,  ihev  have 

nsen  tn  rebellion.     They  are  onen  at 

Wid)  the  bashaw,  whom  they  have  more 

~ocKC  impruoDcd  and  plundered. 

Vol  lit 


BEG 

BEGA  (Comeliut),  painter  of  laodsrapes,  cat- 
tle, and  conversations,  was  bom  at  llaerlem  in 
16'^0,  and  was  the  disciple  of  Adrian  Ostade 
Falltns^  into  a  disaipaled  way  of  lifo,  he  was  dis> 
inherili-d  by  his  father :  for  which  reasnn  he  cast 
olT  bis  father's  naute,  Begeyn,  and  assumed  that 
of  Dega  ;  his  earl^  pictures  being  marked  with 
the  former,  and  his  later  works  with  ttie  other. 
He  had  a  tine  pencil,  and  a  delicate  manner  of 
handling  his  colors,  so  ad  to  give  thetn  a  look  of 
neatness  and  transparence  ;  hrs  perfbmuinces  ar« 
so  mnch  esteemed  in  the  Ix>w  Countries  as  to  be 
placed  among  the  works  of  tlie  best  artists.  Ue 
caught  the  plague  from  a  woman  wiili  whom  he 
was  deeply  enamoured,  and  died  a  few  days  after 
her,  aged  fori  y -four. 

Beca,  St.  an  ln$h  virgin,  who  is  said  to  have 
lived  a  solitary  life  of  devotion  at  the  spot  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland,  where  the  town  of  St. 
Bees  was  afterwards  built,  and  thus  named  aAer 
her. 

BEGAIJ.ED,  be  and  galled.     See  G&LLen. 
BEGAWED,  be  and  gawed.     Sec  G awed. 
BEGAY,  be  and  gay.     See  Gay. 
BEGEM DER,  a  fertile  province  of  Abyssi- 
nia, bounded  by  Dembea  ou  the  west,  Samen  on 
the  north,  Angot  on  the  east,  and  Amhata  on 
the  south.     It  includes  tbe  dependency  of  Lasta, 
and  its  length  has  liecn  stated  at  180  miles,  and 
iu  breadth  at  sixty.    There  is  a  much  greater 
proporiicm  of  what  may  be  called  level  ground 
here,  than  in  almost  any  of  the  other  provinces  in 
this  alpine  region.     I'he  mountains  abound  with 
iron,  and  aflbrd  good  pasturage  for  the  noble  herds 
of  cattle,  with  which  Begemder  is  stocked.     Mr. 
Bruce  was  informed  that  it  was  capable  of  rais- 
ing  45,000  effective    cavalry.      The    southern 
boundary  is  full  of  deep  and  rugged  ravines. 
BE'GET,     ^     Be  and  get.    Ang.-Sax.  be- 
Becet'teb,  f  gettan,  gettan.    To  obtain,   to 
Becet'tinc,s produce  as  effects;  to  produce 
Bl'cot,         i  »s  accidents  ;    to  generate,  to 
Brcm^TrH.  Jprocreaie;  lo  become  the  father 
of,  as  of  children. 

A  yonge  man  called  Melibeos,  mighty  and  riche, 
Wyote  upon  his  wif,  that  was  called  Prudence,  a 
daughter  which  that  called  was  Sophie.  Chamber. 

next  he  did  hfget 

An  infiuite  iacrtAM  of  angelt  bright. 

All  glist'aing  glonoos  in  their  Maker's  light. 

Spmmr 
But  &r*t  C0(ne  the  boon,  which  w«  iHyX 
In  Jove's  sweet  paradise,  of  day  and  ni^t. 
Which  do  tbe  aeasofU  of  the  year  allot.  td 

see  here  be  all  the  pleoanrrs 

That  Fancy  can  htjfti  on  yoatliful  thongbts. 
When  the  fre»h  blood  grows  lively,  and  retanis 
Bruk  as  the  April  bods  in  primroae  senaoa. 

Lovs  is  isyaf  by  faacy,  bred 

By  ignoraaae,  by  vspe«tatiiKi  f»d.     OrmmiBt^ 

Mco  continue   the    race   of  nsJiUarf*  fnwnvnly 

without  the  intentioa,  and  oftsa  agalasi  the  cau«at 

and  will,  of  the  ItysMKr.  ImIv. 

My  whole  iaimtioa  waa  ut  ^r^tt,  ia  tbs  minds  e4 

HMB,  magaiAecat  atBtiMsan  of  God  sad  kis  mtU- 

Bob  of  ih«  Father,  fini  hftUm  Boa ! 
Ere  the  shott  n««attriBg  line  of  cibm  bafna. 
The  world  baa  aeca  lliy  «orks,  and  )0j'4  l»  tm 
Tk»  btight  «0Blg«aM  Baaifcat  la  tbe*.       fswisfl. 
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nF.GOHK,(ST0,  the  founder  of  the  onier  of 
the  lU*gT:ards,  and  prolxibly  of  iliat  of  ihe  De- 
puines.     She  rtourished  about  A.  D.  68i). 

BI^GIIEUME,  an  extensive  country  in  ihc 
♦•asffrn  pjirt  of  central  Afnca,  little  known.  It 
is  laid  to  have  Bornon  on  the  north,  IWrgoo  on 
the  eust,  and  CasSitia  on  llie  west,  and  lo  be  go- 
verned hy  a  sultan  of  its  own,  dependent  on  thai 
of  Itornou ;  according;  to  Dr.  Seclten  it  has 
lately  h^-en  annexed  to  Bergoo,  which  is  abo  de- 
ijendent  upon  Homou. 

nKXIlLT,  l)e  and  gilt.    See  GitT. 
BK'OIN,  v.  icn.  •\      I  began  or  begun ;  I  hare 
Bcoik'ncr,  f  bei^un.       Sax,    Ivesumun, 

Brois'nino,  (  from  l>c,  or  hy  to,  and  3:10- 

Beoiiij'mkolbss.  y  jpin,  ja.in,  or  jan,  to  go; 
applied  lo  the  finst  motion  towanls  any  act,  pur- 
pose, or  de^ifffn ;  to  enter  upon  existence,  to  have 
Its  ori^nal. 

Mindcs  he  our  tcan;  or  ever  mnneil  hii  eyen? 
Wqit  ho  for  ruth  T  or  pitied  lio  our  loue  ? 
What  ftball  I  tet  b«fftrr.  or  where  be^n?  Swreif 

Thus  kr^npiug  crime  an  crime,  aud  g^riof  on  grief. 
To  lo»i  vf  luvu  adjaiuiiig  loaii  of  fricud, 

t  mean!  to  [mrge  Ixjth  wit}!  a  third  tntitchirf. 
And,  io  uiy  woe's  brgimurr,  it  to  cud.  Sppjuer, 

Thry  began  at  tlu;  siacii-nl  nirn  which  wrcrQ  licforo 
iLe  buillti',  Ertkid. 

By  peace  we  will  itgia.  Shaiupeart . 

Ill  ling  of  heroes  and  of  )dng«. 
Begin  my  tiiu»c  '.  Covkj/. 

Thry  are,  to  bfginnm,  an  eaiy  and  familiar  intro- 
dnclinn  ;  a  iniKhty  angmenlation  of  all  virtue  &nd 
knowledge  in  such  as  are  entered  before.         Hooker, 

if  ye  know, 

Wby  hV  yt,  and  siiprrfluotu  hegw 

You  raeuage,  like  to  eutl  as  much  in  vainT 

Milbm. 

Btgm  every  day  lo  repent ;  not  that  thou  shouldtt 
at  all  defer  it  -,  but  all  that  is  pait  ought  to  iceui 
little  to  thee,  teeing  it  is  mi  in  ilaclf.  Bfgin  the  nt-«c 
liay  with  the  ume  xeal,  fear,  and  humility,  at  if  thou 
hadit  uever  hegmt  before.  Taj/Lit, 

The  air  was  rood  aftrr  the  fight  htg\m 
Far  more  inilatn^d  by  it  than  by  the  sun. 

AfortvO. 

Youth,  what  man's  age  is  like  to  be,  doth  show  ; 
We  may  our  end  by  our  begirming  know.         Denheun. 

By  viewing  nsture,  nature's  handmaid,  art. 
Makes  n.ighty  things  from  small  begiauungt  grow  ; 

Thus  fishes  first  to  shipping  did  impart, 
Thrir  tail  the  rudder,  aud  their  head  the  prow. 

Z>ryiien. 

The  nndentandinf  is  pasaiw ;  and  whether  or  not 
it  will  have  theso  btfinimg;  and  materials  of  know- 
ledge, IS  uol  in  its  own  power.  Loeke, 

These  systems  are  so  many  enchanted  castln ; 
they  appear  to  be  somrtbing — they  are  nothing  but 
appearances :  like  them,  too,  diMolve  the  charm,  and 
they  vanish  from  the  sight.  Tn  dissolve  the  charm, 
wc  must  begin  at  the  begumauj  of  them :  the  esprcs- 
sion  may  be  odd,  but  it  u  tiguilirant. 

Bo^ngkr»kf,     Study  of  HtttOfg, 

Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  hegun, 
A  virgiti  sbull  conceive.  Popt 

I  have  taken  a  list  of  several  hundred  words  in  a 
scrmuu  of  a  new  b^iiater,  which  not  one  hearer  roiild 
V«*silij  understand.  Smift, 


BF/GIRT,  1     Saxoa    Ugi 
Bt.V>ntTrti.  S  gjintan :  to cI<m«  in 

be  and  pird,  lo  bind  with  u  girdk; 

With  a  siejfc;  lo  b<-'leagiiej;  to  block 

Begird  th'  Almighty  tknm^ 
Beseeching,  or  bcsirgtng. 

Or  ibnald  she,  ronfident 
As  sitting  queen  adnm'd  on  heaoty's  t|i 
Descend,  with  ail  her  winniag  rharma 
T'  enamour. 

At  home  surrounded  by  a  senrile  anmi 
Prompt  to  al>u*f,  and  in  detraction  lond : 
Abroad  brgirl  with  men,  and  swnoedi^  mni 
His  very  state  acknowledginf  bis  fpajn. 

BEGLERBEG,  a  governor  of  om>  i 
cipal  poTemmenls  in  the  Turkish  «i 
next  in  dimity  to  the  i^rund  viitrr. 
beglerbep  ihe  granil  seignior  v;\ri 
or  staves,  trimmef]  with  a  lior 
guish  thetn  from  the  Ivishaws.  w 
and  from  simple  l>egs,  or  saninac  btrp 
but  one.  Fiveoft}ie  l»>(:UH>evr*  l«a»e 
viziers,  viz.  those  of  Anatolia,  Bahyl 
Romania,  and  Bud:t.  The  b«7glerlil 
with  great  state,  ami  n  lar^  rvtinue, 
in  the  camp,  being  oblu^*?iI  to  hrinij  « 
every  5tX>0  aspers  uf 
Those  of  liomauin  brri 
into  the  field.  The  bf.Lan.i  i:s 
most  independent,  and  have  urn 
lion  several  sangiacs  or  pariicu 
and  begs,  a^asi,  and  otner  of 
them. 

BEGLERBEGLIK,  or  Beo 
province  or  ^'ovemment  of  a 
are   of  two   sorts,   viz.    1.  T 
which   have   a  certain  rrnt 
cities,  countries,  and  Mgnioriea 
principality :  and   are  in    num' 
vi«.  those   of  Anatolia.    C 
Damascus,  Aleppo,  Tripoli, 
Temeswar,    &c.    2.    Begli 
maintenance  of  which   is 
rent,  collected  by  the  grand 
the  treasure  of  the  empire, 
ber  six,  vii.  those  of  t  airo, 

RE'GNAW.     Be  and  Ktiaw. '  S«r 

BE'(W)NE.    Beaii.l  '*-«iy( 

Far  advanced,  or  sutil^  -«r 

woe.     Also,  the  impem.. —id  1 

ticiple  f^'ine ;  as  go,  depart ;  gvticrally 
imiietuosity  or  displeasure.  Aa,  Get 
sight. 

I  was  m  Ivttf  mam 
And  faire,  tad  hche,  aad  ya^»»  aad 

And  witteth  will,  ilist  on*  filAl 
Is  with  trcskwur  m  full  t»y»t». 
That  if  yc  bsppr  ihprrupoa, 
Yr  khall  be  richr  men  for  ovwr. 

Begone,  I  will  not  h«iar  ihi*  rmim  i 
But,  as  thau  luv'»t  thjr  iiir, 

Begame.  th«  nodtkaa  niaa  wiik  1 
Btigane  I  nor  darn  thv  lvaltaw''4 
She  6cd,  (ur  evrr  baaiab'd  itmm  (ka  1 
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wreleh !  hegtma,  md  no  longcz  poUulfi 

IwtllinK  with  thy  baacncu  ;  begone,  anrt  never  Id 

Um«  again.     Go  tram  my  door* ;  on  J  tb<?  ooly 

timrnl   I  wUh  iher,  i«  on  nlnrmed  conscicac*. 

rhKh  «ill  tie  a  tutikieat  tonncntur.  CtoUtmilk. 

f\i  i  .1 1\]  \     ju  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  of 

the  ruomtcia  cl;iss  ;  tlit'  characters  of 

whi  M' :  the  flowers  aie  of  two  kinds; 

ihr  one  is  the  male  flower,  composed  of  four 

tres,  jwrae  broader,  and  others  narrower  ;  the 

f,  which  profluces  the  embryo  fruit,  is  of  the 

ceoiM  flort,  and  ii  composed  of  several  petals, 

~   in  a  circular  form,  and  placed  on  a 

cup,  which  finally  becomes  a  trigonal 

fruit,  divided  into  three  celhi,  and   cod* 

[^bujiing     nnall     seeds.       Willdenow     describes 

l^-6ve  species  of  Oiii  genus,  which  belong 

ipRlly   to   the    West   Iridta  Islands.     See 

aftiom  of  the  Linmtan  Society,  vol.  i. 

liE'CiUHRb.     Be  and  gored.    See  Gore. 

Bl'.T.  I{A\  r,.     Be  and  grave.     See  Grave. 

I<  !■.     Be  and  grime.    See  Ghime. 

i«  i.     Oe  and  gripe.     See  Gripe. 

JJt.'(.»lk.()W.     Be  and  grow.    See  Grow. 

BEi'(jlll'I)GK.  Be  and  grudge.  SeeGRi/ncE. 

BK(>SillvlIHI  (BeVshehri)  a  town  and  cap- 

jtutMry  10  Uie  PacIiaUc  of  Karaman-ili,  Anatolia. 

Tin--  i"WH  is  protected  by  a  castle  built  by  Mk- 

'ild-<lin,  the  Setjdlw^'  sultan  in  the  twelfth  century. 

district  contains  122  smaller, and  12  larger 

called   by  the  Turks  ZiinArets  and  Ziy&- 

UF.<  ;ITARDS,  or  Bechauds,  tlie  third  order 
I  of  the  religious  of  St.  Francis  in  Flanders.     They 
e  cslahiished  at  Antwerp  in  iJie  year  1228, 
look  St.  Hegghe  for  their  patrrmess^  whence 
llMyhad  (heir  name.     From  tiiuirArst  institution 
cnijiloyed  themselves  in  making  linen  cloth, 
II  sup[Kirting  himself  by  his  own  labor,  and 
\A*^\    only    by  the  Iwnds  of  cltarity,  without 
<iy  particular  rule.     But  pn|)c  Nicl)olas 
1^  confirmed  that  of  the  tnird  order  of 
raiRLs  m  r28<),  they  embraced  it  in  1390. 
were  gmitly  favored  by  die  dukes  of  Bra- 
I  particularly  John  II.  and  Juliu  III.  who 
them  from  all  contributions  and  taxes. 

'RAifCISCAXS. 

liKi  M'E,  an  old  term  for  the  natural  mark  in 
mouth  of  a  horse,  which  distinguishes  his 
I(  is  probably  derived  from  the  French,  in 
the  Mnie  word  signifies  a  stutterer. 
Bioi  K  (I^omlicrt  lc)i  I'l*;  founder  or  rt?storcr 
of  iJw  order  tjf  the  Beguines,  flourished  about  the 
[•fid  of  the  iweinh  century. 

bK'(;|tU.F.,-^      Me  und  guile.     GttiU,  Itom 

ftnvtfiluutf  and  wile,  from  w^'- 

'  lian,  lo  deceive,  to  allure  into  a 

suartj ;  the  womt  kuid  of  wiclc- 

licucc  the  gi-neral  term  guilt,    llie  be- 

*'<""    ■■  '  ■'     '      lilcd  iiWuXa  our  species,  with 

'   who  ar**  ubu^ed  and  liatud 

i-^.:.,  ;.ii — j^    dipy    have    wiwlom  without 

Iff  ami  BOOdnetS  without  folly,  qu;iJiti(s 

demtabie  to  the  decx-ivrra  und  the  dr- 

Tlii*  aiilirr  •mU««]  u  hir  nirrter, 
Asd  tinniKbi.  all  ihu  u*  i»  Joii  but  for  >  itUe, 
TLcy  veacA  liidt  lui  luAO  loaj  Lcn  hegUt, 

•  CkmMoer. 
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Vat  often  }|«  that  will  hegU$, 
I<  guiLetl  with  iLc  aaioc  guiU. 
And  thiu  tlie  guilcr  i»  bcguiUd.  Ommt. 

When  wc  escape  from  a  little  wile,  and  know  the 
heguUer,  wc  ihinkc  itiat  wc  arc  beguiled  alreoily  wita 
other  prate  wiles.  UoUen  Book* 

Her  lipt,  mo(t  happy  each  in  other'*  kiueti 
From  their  so  wULt  imbracemratx  M:l(l<jinc  parted. 
Yet  fcem'd  to  bluih  at  rach  their  wanton  biitse*  ; 
Bat,  when  sweet  word«  their  ioyning  »w<.-ci  liuipartcJ, 
To  th'  care  a  dainty  masique  they  imparted^ 
Upon  them  fitly  aate  delightful  ■auling, 
A  thouuiul  imilea  with  pleasing  stealth  btgitilittg : 
Ah,  that  such  shows  of  ioycs  should  b«  all  ioyea  ex* 
iling.  ^ptMMr. 

And  often  did  heguiU  her  of  her  tean. 
When  I  did  ipoak  of  some  distressful  stroke 
That  my  youth  laffcrcd.  Stiai^tearf. 

Sweetj  leave  me  here  awhile ; 
My  apiriu  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguUe 
The  tedious  day  with  sleep.  Id. 

By  euy  commntationt  of  pablick  penance,  for  a 
private  pecuniary  mulct,  thou  dost  at  once  beguiitg 
thine  owa  icience  with  sordid  bribery,  and  embolden 
Uie  aJultorer  to  commit  that  sin  again  without  fiaar. 

Bithop  SoMdteriM. 
Some  eofsed  frand 
Of  enemy  hath  begujM  tbee,  yet  onknowa. 
And  me  with  thee  bath  nun'd,  for  wilk  Lbce 
Certain  my  resolation  is  lo  die.  Jfi^im, 

Wlioeoevor  sees  a  man,  who  would  haTc  beguilti 
and  imposed  upon  him  by  making  him  believe  a  lye, 
be  may  truly  say,  that  is  the  man  who  would  have 
ruined  mc.  South. 

While  o'er  hu  lips  her  lovely  forehead  bow'd. 

Won  by  his  grateful  eloqueDcc,  which  aooth'd 

With  tweet  variety  the  tedious  maich, 

Btguiling  time.  Qlattr.  Leomdni, 

BEGUINAGE,  the  place  of  residence  of  a 
society  of  Beguines.  Sec  next  article.  The 
finest  beguinage  in  Flanders  was  tlmt  of  Malines. 
That  of  Antwerp  was  very  spacious,  and  had 
two  separate  churches. 

BEGUINES,  a  congregation  of  nuns,  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Bcghard^ 
founded  either  by  St.  Begghe,  or  by  Lambert  le 
Begue.  Tliey  were  established  first  at  Lieges 
and  afterwanu  atNivellc  in  1207 ;  and  from  this 
last  settlement  sprang  the  great  number  of  Be- 
guinages,  which  are  spread  over*ll  Flanders,  and 
which  have  passed  from  Flanders  into  Germany. 
In  the  latter  country,  some  of  the»e  religious  fell 
into  extravagant  errors,  persuading  tlienuelves 
that  it  was  possible,  in  the  present  life,  to  arrive 
to  the  highest  perfection,  even  to  impeccability, 
and  a  clear  view  of  God  ;  in  short,  to  so  eminent 
a  degree  nf  contemplation,  that  there  was  no  ne* 
cessity,  after  this,  to  submit  lo  the  laws  of  mortal 
men,  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  The  council  of  Vien- 
nc,  in  1113,  condemned  these  errors,  and  abo- 
lished tlic  order  of  B«guines ;  pennitling,  ncver- 

thclc»s  thow  among  them,  who  cot;f '    •:  the 

Inie  fattli,  lo  live  incluutity  and  jxi  a-r 

wilh  or  witluful  vows,     It  i<  by  f;iv  li- 

ter clause,  that  there  still  i^ubiist  (,oi 
stated  till  lately)  so   many  commi.  I,  - 

giiin*^  in  Flanders;    who,  in  i..   lin- 

council  of  V'icrm-,  rnnducti^  111  .  mili  »c.i 

much  wixdoH)  '  liat  po|H:  JuUu  X  X 1 1 .  by 

hisd>:rcrclal,  w  as  (hat  of  h'u  prrdcccssor 

iiiadc  III  the  cuuxictJ  gt  V'iCoiM^  took  them  under 

3  C  3 
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nis  protection  ;  and  Boniface  V'TU.  in  another, 
exempted  them  from  the  secular  tribunal,  and 

?ut  t})em  under  (he  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops, 
'here  was  scarce  a  town  in  the  Low  Countries  in 
which  there  wns  not  a  society  of  Beguiues ;  and 
CTCO  at  Amsterdam  there  was  a  very  flourishing 
one.  Tliese  societies  consisted  of  several  houses 
placed  together  in  one  enclosure,  with  one  or 
more  churches,  according  to  the  number  of  Be- 
guines.  There  was  in  every  house  a  prioress,  or 
mistress^  without  whose  leave  tiiey  durst  not  stir 
out.     They  made  a  sort  of  vow,  in  the  following 

terms :  '  1 promise  to  be  obedient  and 

chliste  as  long  as  I  continue  in  this  Beguinage.' 
TLey  obserreo  a  three  years  noviciate  before  they 
took  the  habit.  They  were  formerly  habited  in 
different  manners;  some  in  gray,  others  in  blue; 
but  of  lale  they  ail  wore  black.  When  tJ»ey 
went  abroad,  in  Amsterdam,  tlicy  put  on  a  black 
Neil.  Formerly  they  had  as  many  different  sta- 
tutes as  there  were  societies.  In  the  visitations 
of  the  year  1600  and  1601,  by  tlie  archbishop 
Matthias  Hovius,  they  were  forbidden,  under  the 
I'Cnalty  of  a  fine,  to  have  lap-dogs. 

BEUABAN,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province 
of  Fars.  It  is  the  capital  of  tlie  district  of  Kho- 
gilsEA,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  in  an  extensive 
and  highly  cultivated  valley,  which  is  inlersecu^d 
by  the  rivers  Zab  and  Jerahi,  Tlie  walls  are  three 
miles  in  circumference,  and  the  population  is 
10,000.     It  is  153  miles  from  Shiniz. 

BEHALF.  This  word  Skinner  derives  from 
htdf\  and  interprets  it,  for  my  half;  as,  for  my 
part.  It  seems,  to  be  ratlier  corrupted  from 
Uhoofy  profit;  the  pronunciation  degeneratmg 
easily  to  bchafe  ;  which,  in  imitation  of  other 
words  so  sounded,  was  written,  by  tlio^e  who 
knew  not  the  etymology,  behalf.  For  my  or  your 
part  or  share,  or  sake.  Whatever  is  done  in 
favour,  for  the  sake  of,  eillier  in  support  or  vm- 
dication. 

Yet  this  I  tay  ui  hir  hthalfe 
If  Helro  were  hir  Icckf , 
Sir  PAiis  need  ttot  to  dudaioo 
nif  through  the  hu  lo  aeeke.      Turhenilie^ 
Up   might,  in    hin  presence,   defy   all    ArCAdtan 
knightt,  in  the  hehalf  oi  his  miitreu'a  beauty. 

Michael  thii  my  bche<t  have  thoa  in  chargr. 
Take  to  thee  from  among;  the  Cberubiin, 
Thy  choice  of  Naming  warrior*,  leal  the  fiend. 
Or  in  behalf  of  man,  or  to  invade 
Vacant  poaaewion,  some  new  trouble  raise  ; 
Haate  thee,  and  from  the  paradise  nf  Ood 
Without  remonur  drive  out  the  sinful  pair.    Miiton. 
Were  but  my  heart  as  naked  to  the  view. 

W&rciia  would  aee  it  bleed  in  his  behalf.  Addimm. 

Never  was  any  nation  blessed  with  more  frequent 

iuterposiliont  of  divine  providence  in  its  behaif. 

Atterhiiry. 

BE'IIANG.     Be  and  hang.     See  Ha»o. 

BE'llAPPKN.  Be  and  happen.  SeellAPPty. 

BE'HATED.     Be  and  hate.     See  Hate. 

BEHA'VE,   -^    Be  and  have  ;  be  and  haviour. 

Beha'ving,    > Goth.haban. Ang.-Sax.habbau. 

BtUA'viorn,  *See  Have  and  IIaviour. 
To  govern,  to  subdue,  to  discipline,  its  ancient 
and  now  obsolete   sense.     To  carry,  to  act,  to 
conduct  ones'  self.     Manntrs,  carnage,  gesture. 


appearance.     It  is  taken  in  either  ft 
sense,  as  he  behaved  well  or  ilL 

The  beanlifnl  prove  aoccmplitlicid, 
■pirit  ;  and  study,  for  the  moM  part, 
than  virtae. 

He  who  adviaeih  the  philofopber, 
voted  to  the  Mnsea,  sometimes  tn  offer 
altars  of  the  Graces,  thought  knowl 
without  Maeiow. 

Bnt  who  his  limbs  with  labours,  and  his  m 
BeAoeei  with  cares,  cannot  so  easy  miw. 

Fatnt 
With  auch  sober  and  vuinoted  paacion 

He  did  freAocw  his  anger  ere  'iwaa  spent. 

As  if  be  had  but  prov'd  an  aifumeiit.    Skt 

One  man  sees  bow  much  another   inan  is 
when  he  dedicates  his  behaeiomr  to  Icrve.     £>^ 

Gel   ye   all  three  into  thk  b»s-4jca ; 
coming  down  this  walk  j  he  has  besa  j 
sun,  practising  behaokm  to  b«  own  ahAAov,  I 
hour  :  observe  him  for  the  love  of  tuotkmtf. 

To  their  wills  wedded,  to  their  erronn  •!< 
No  man  like  them,  thi-y  think,  himself  U^ 

We  BO  live,  and  so  act,  as  if  we  were  ara 
final  issue  and  event  of  things,  howvro, 
behaw  ourselves. 

We  are  not,  perhaps,  at  Ubei^  tD  take 
that  the  lives  of  the  preachen  of 
perfect  as  these  Icasons  ;   but  we  *g» 
tend,  that  the  observable  pan  of  iheir 
have  agreed    in   a  greater  meaaoi*  with 
which  (hey  taught. 

BE'IiEAD,  >     Be  and  beatL 

Beheaoinc,  S     To   head,   or 
take  off,  cut  off,  strike  off,  the  bead  : 
accomplishment,   greatly   in  vogue  di 
Revolution. 

His  bchtadatg  be   VDdenreni   with  «I1 
m&g;naniiuit} . 

Mary,  qut-en  of  Sco<s,  was  liirJUaii 
of  queen  Elizabeth. 

I  think  it  was  Caligula  who  wiahwl 
nf  Rome  had  but  one  neck,  that  h» 
at  a  blow. 

She  (Anne  Boleyn)  was  Mmiti  h 
tiunrr  of  Calais,  who  wna  sent  fbf,  m 
than  any  in  England. 

On  each  side  they  fly. 
By  chains  connext,  and,  with  daMrvoiv* 
Behead  whole  troops  at  oooe. 

Lord  Clarendon  iwiaus  that  he  (nvq^ali 
was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  wUc^  ««* 
on  the  same  day  ;  on  the  coAtiwiy, 
Heath,  Eehard.   concor  in  Kstiai 
headed ;  and  that  he  was  condcaaocd 
day,  and  executed  on  the  Moaday. 

BEHeADiNG,  a  capital  pani^xiMnl, 
the  hrad  is  severed  from  the  body  by  tl 
of  an  axe,  sword,  or  otlier  cuttins;  in 
Decollatio,  or  beheading,  was  a  miiltaiy 
racnt  among  the  Komans.  Antoof 
head  was  laid  on  a  cippus,  or  block,  | 
pit  dug  for  the  purpose ;  to  iImi  afiBj» 
the  vallum ;  in  the  city,  without  llw 
place  near  the  porta  decumana.  PrapH 
the  stroke,  the  criminal  was  li«d  to  a 
whipped  witli  rt>ds.  In  the  early  if 
was  given  with  an  axe,  and  woB  fa 
performed ;  btii  in  after-tunes 
which  was  thought  the  mor«  re 
dyin^ :  when  the  extcutionera  givwr 
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off  the  head  with  one  circttlur  stroke. 

thus  says  ilmt  llie  magistrate  '  hoareth 
Dot  the  sword  in  vain,'  In  England,  beheadiDg 
is  ihe  fiunishment  of  nobles,  beinsr  repute*!  not 
4D  db^^nceful  as  ban^pna:.  Jn  Franre,  during 
the  wvoluttonary  (^overament,  the  practice  of  be- 
heaAiic  hy  an  instrument  called  a  guillotine  (so 
dcaominated  from  its  inventor.  Dr.  Uuillot,)  was 
very  general.  It  resembles  an  instrument  long 
aeotaed  Cor  the  same  purpose  in  Scotland,  called 
WB  naidea,  and  which  is  still  preserved  in  Edin- 
b.    See  Guillotine  ana  Maid&n.     It  is 

the  most  speedy,  and  least  poinfiil,  of 

ftunishnients. 
RARD,  be  and  heard,  past  participle  of 
the  verb  to  hear.    See  Hear. 

BEIIEM  (Martin),  an  eminent  geographer  of 
•  fifteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Nuremberg, 
ling  the  existence  of  a  western  conlinent, 
~  to  have  applied,  in  1459,  to  Isabella, 
of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  and  Flanders, 
'lB  inppiy  him  with  a  vessel,  with  which  he  dis- 
covcrea  the  island  of  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores,  or 
M  least  established  a  colony  of  Flemings  theru, 
foe  the  discovery  is  claimed  for  CoDsaivo  \  elhu, 
•  Portuguese.  After  residing  at  Fayal  for  twenty 
ymrs.  in  1484  (eight  years  before  the  expedition 
ofClolumbus),  according  to   letters  of  his  still 

E reserved,  it  is  said,  in  the  archives  of  Nurem- 
et)!,  he  induced  John  II.  of  Portugal,  to  intrust 
hiui  with  die  command  of  an  expedition  to  the 
,  aoatb-west.  Fie  is  said,  at  this  time,  to  have  dis- 
firasil,  and  even  to  liave  sailed  lo  the 
its  of  Magellan,  which  he  mathematically 
delineated  un  a  map.  These  letters  bear  date 
1 486 ;  and  the  event  is  related  in  tlie  Latin 
Chronicle  of  Ilarlman  Schedl,  and  by  Peter 
Blaleus,  who  wrote  on  the  canon  law  two  years 
the  expedition  of  Columbus,  His  dis- 
are  likewise  referred  to  by  Cellarius  and 
Riccioli,  the  first  of  whom  mentions  tlic  service 
which  hiscbarts  afforded  Magellan  ;  and  tlte  latter 
aawrii  that  Columbus  obtained  direct  informu- 
tmm  from  Beliem  in  Madeira.  He  was  knighted 
by  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  otherwise  honored 
■I  a  person  of  great  merit ;  although  tliese  re- 
«nnis  some  writers  attribute  to  his  discovery  of 
iCmim.  He  died  at  Lubou  in  in  July  1Ji06, 
[iMviof;  no  works  behing  him,  except  the  cliart 
before  mentioned,  and  a  terrestrial  globe,  still  in 
Ike  library  of  Nuremberg,  &c.  Dr.Uoberlson  treats 
tba  story  of  his  discovery  of  America  as  a  legend; 
it  is  certainly  atrangc  iKat  he  should  leave  the 
«vorId  without  more  formally  claiming  it ;  but 
Ifcc  memoir  of  M.  Otto,  ia  vol.  ii.  of  the  American 
rJMoeephical  Transactions,  may  be  prufiUblv 
WmiltH  on  this  curious  qu<?stion. 
BEHKiMOTH,  n.t.  Behemoth,  m  lUbrew, 
■ifiufies  beasts  in  general,  particularly  the 
bvger  kind,  fit  for  service.  But  Job  speaks  of 
an  animal  behemoth,  and  describes  its  pro[H:r(iL'Ji», 
Bochart  hus  taken  much  care  to  make  it  the 
hinp<ipoUfiiu»,  or  river-horse.  Sanctius  ihiiiks 
it  IS  an  ox.  The  fiilben  suppose  the  devil  to  be 
naanl  by  it.  Cnlmet. 

%*heid  BO*  MmMtk,  which  I  nMile  with  iLer  ^  he 


UU  vaMneaa :  Omc'U  iha  Aoclu  and  bleating  n»«i 

A<  plants  :  ambi|CUoiui  b«lwfl«n  ««»  and  land. 
The  river-honte  und  Maly  crocodile.  Btilton. 

Bi^hold  '  in  plaited  mail 
Behemoth  rears  his  head.  Thvmton 

fi£ur.MOTU  is  generally  supposed  by  commen- 
tators, as  well  as  natural  historians,  to  moan 
either  the  elephant  or  the  river-horse.  The  late 
Mr.  Bruce  endeavours  to  prove  that  tin-  rhino- 
ceros is  the  animal  meant  by  this  word  Others 
think  that  this  word  denotes  tlie  same  animal  with 
mammoth,  a  huge  creature,  generally  supposed 
to  be  extinct ;  hut  whose  bones  are  frequently 
found  in  marshy  grounds  m  Asia  and  America. 
See  Mammoth.  According  to  the  Jewish  rah- 
bin,  God,  in  the  beginning,  crcate^l  two  behe- 
moths, male  and  female ;  the  female  was  killed 
and  salted  to  be  reserved  as  an  entert  unment  for 
the  faithful  whenever  the  Messias  shall  come ; 
the  male  is  still  living,  and  when  the  last  day 
arrives,  God  will  kill  it,  and  give  it  to  the  Israel- 
ites, who  shall  then  rise  from  the  dead.  Colmet 
relates  that  the  Jews  are  still  so  convinced  of 
these  extravagant  traditions,  that  it  is  a  common 
Custom  to  swear  by  the  share  that  iliey  are  to 
have  of  Behemoth  hereafter.  Job  xl.  15.  See 
Calmet't  Dictionary,  and  Uarmer'i  Ohtervtttioni 
on  Scripture,  vol.  ii- 

BE'HELD,  participle  passive  from  Beuold, 
which  see. 

All  hail !  ye  virgin  daugfatnt  of  tb«  main  ! 
'\>  stKamt,  beyond  my  hopes,  MM  fjax  !       Pope. 

BK'IIEN,  1      Valerian  roou;  a  name  of  the 
Ut.v.  )  silene  inllata  or  bladder  campion 

Bi:'HEST,   Be  and  best;   Goth,  haiian;  A 
Shtrtan,  hatun ;    Dutch,   heten ;    Germ,    heuten. 
commaod ;  precept ;  mandate ;  the  declared  will 
of  any  personage,  power,  or  sovereignty. 
To  breken  forvord  ia  not  min  cntenw 
BfhrH  ii  deUe,  and  1  would  b^ld  it  fayn 
All  tny  hekat  I  can  no  better  laytt.  Ch«Me«r. 

Hrr  tender  youth  had  obediently  lived  under  het 
parrnta'  hehft*,  witJvout  frammg,  out  of  her  own  wilJ, 
the  forerboocing  of  any  dung.  SUm^. 

To  visit  oft  thoM  happy  tribes. 
On  high  hehetu  his  aagcis  U»  sad  b^ 
Paw'd  frequent.  MtUttn, 

In  bcav'o  God  ever  biMi,  sad  his  divins 
Bthut*  obey,  wortlueai  to  b«  obty'd.  14 

Th»  plain,  by  alow  degraes,  shall  rise 
Higher  than  *r»t  hsd  «too4  the  inmniit  hill ; 
For  lima  Biost  naturvV  gnat  heh$tt  lultl.  Prior, 


-^     See  BcnrsT.    From  halan. 

#lo  promise,  is  the  prtmaiy 
>  spa«e.     It  also  signifies  to  i-u- 

4  (ruat ;  to  commit ;  and  souie- 

j  times  to  name,  or  call.  St-e 
HioHi.  Likewise  to  command  ;  to  adjudge;  to 
addiv^s ;  to  niieiid  ;  to  reckon ;  to  esteem. 

——In  right  ill  array 

She  vas  with  atonn  and  hsat,  I  yea  Mi^  (lafona). 


HF.HET. 
r.i  1 1*1. (IT, 

lit  iKi'ir., 

Ihno'Tt.v, 

UcHt'ir.fR, 


Searee  from  hi*  monid 
.  hi|tMi  (M>nt  o(  e«nh,  upheav'd 


Jut,. 


False  faitvv.  Scuduaour.  tliat  baat  by  ffglhl 

Aad  finil*  advanuge  ibu  good  knight  diamay'd. 

A  kaif bt  Brack  beim  ihaa  tbywlf  IfhtflU  ( cstcemrd). 


fil 
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Tlie  kutitor't  meaning  thonld  of  rigbt  Im  hewd, 
fle  knowetb  beat  to  «hu  end  bo  endiicch  ; 
Word*  lometinm  bear  more  Uian  llic  heart  hthSj/htclh 

(mrmiu).  Uirror  for  Magmlrmtet. 

And  him  mtoring  unto  liviog  ligbt, 
80,  broogbt  uuto  b»  lord,  where  be  did  sit 
Bcholdiug  all  thai  womanish  wcake  fight  ; 
Whom  soone  as  he  beheld  he  knew,  and  ibm  bekiyht 

(addrcued).  ^tenter. 

There  it  wju  judged ,  by  those  worthy  wigbts, 
That  Satyranc  die  lirst  day  bc«  had  donnc  ; — 
The  second  waM  to  Triamond  behight  (adjudged).    Jd. 
60  taking  courteous  conge,  ha  hehiyht  (commanded^ 
Those  gate*  to  be  unbarred  ;  and  forth  he  went.     Jdt 

But  now  aread,  old  faiber,  why  of  lato 
Didst  thou  hekight  (name)  inc  bom  of  English  blood. 
Whom  all  a  faeries  son  do  notninatc  ?  td. 

Th&t  most  glorious  bouse  that  glii'trctb  bni;ht, 
Whereof    the  keys   are    to    tby    bands  behtyht  (en- 

trnsted) 
By  wise  Fidelia.  Id. 

Sir  Guyon,  mindful  of  bis  vow  ypli^ht, 
Uprose  from  drowsy  conch,  and  him  addrcst 
Unto  the  journey  which  be  had  behight  (proposed  or 
,    premised).  Id, 

BEIIE'W,  V.  be  and  hew.    See  Hew. 
BEHIND,  prep.   •\     The  imper.  be,  and  the 
Behind,  a//t>.         Vnounhind.    Goth,  hinder ; 
Beuindiiand.        3  Sax.     bchinJan,      hiudan^ 
after.     Posterior  in  lime  or  spac*,  dilatory,  too 
late.     There  is  a  distinction,  however,  to  be  ob- 
served between  the  meaning  of  after  and  behind : 
after  respects  order;  befund  respects  position: 
one  runs  after  a  person,  or  stands  behind  his 
chair.     Afler  is  used   either  figuratively  or  li- 
terally;   behind    is    used  only   literally.      See 
Chabbe. 

Wban  that  ibou  wendcsi  bomcw&rd  by  the  mcll. 
Right  at  tha  entree  of  the  dorc  behind. 

Thou  shalt  a  cake  of  half  a  bushel  find. 
That  was  ymaked  of  thin  owcn  mcle 
Which  that  1  halpe  my  fader  for  to  stele. 

Chauetr't  Canterbmy  Taltt, 
After  the  overthrow  of  this  first  bouse   of  God.  a 
second  was  erected  -,  but  with  so  great  odds,  that  tbcy 
we|K,  which  beheld  bow  much  this  latter  come  brkitut 
it.  Hookrr. 

Therefore  the  prince,  whom  great  affaires  in  ciyud 
Would  not  permit  to  make  them  longer  stay. 
Was  forced  there  lo  leave  them  both  bth^nd 
In  that  good  hermit's  charge,  whom  he  did  pray 
To  tend  them  well,  so  forth  he  went  his  way. 

Sjtetuer. 
All  hurt  bcMnd,  backs  red,  and  faces  pale 
With  flight  and  agucd  fear !  Mend  and  charge  home. 
Or,  by  the  fires  of  hraven,  I'll  leave  the  foe. 
And  mako  my  wars  on  you.  Skakiptarr. 

And  these  tby  offices, 
80  rarely  kind,  are  as  interpreters 
Of  my  ftfrAinittanii/ slackness.  Jd, 

• bis  ponderous  shield, 

Ethereal  tamper,  massy,  large,  and  round. 
Behind  him  cast.  Miltitn. 

Such  is  the  swiftness  of  yonr  mind. 
That  like  the  earth's,  it  leaves  our  scnic  behind. 

Itryden. 

What  he  gavo  me  tn  publiih,  was  but  a  small  part 

of  what  he  b'f(  behind  him.  Pojic. 

Cnnsidrr,   wlictlirr   it   is  not   better  to  be   half  a 

y<'nr     brhindhattd   wilb    <lic    fashioiiabte    part  of  the 

world,  tlian  lu  strain  licynnd  Li»  circumstaorr^. 

4^<ecfiM'>r. 


Wo  cuiiMic  bo  mo  that  w*  nave  all  \ 
before  ns  ■,  and  that  tbere  is  lui 
yet  unseen,  that  may  caat  the  | 
side. 

In  the  journey  of  life  some  are  IHt  1 
they  arc  naturally  feeble  and  alow ; 
they  miss  the  way.  and  many  becnaoo 
by  choice,  and,  instead  of  presciog 
steady  pace,  di-Iigbt  themselves  with 
viations,  turn  aside  to  -pluck  every  60 
in  every  shade.  Joi 

BEIIIRAT  EL  Mtnot,  or  KBoiAtM 
of  Syria,  about  seven  or  eitfht  leagttes  m  ( 
ference.     It  has  no  visible  outlei,  «nrd 
not  exhibiting  any  sen^tbl ;  incT««ie  by  1 
and  the  melting  of  snow  which  it  1 
supposed  to  dischargee  tltem  by 
neons  channel.  Distal  twenty-one  l 
Damiiscus. 

BKHMEN  (Jacob).     See  Bocai 
BEHN  (Aphra),  an  authoress,  de 
a  good  family  in  Canterbury,  wa*  bom  in  I 
of  Charles  I.     Her  father's  name  was  Ji 
whoth  rough  the  interest  of  lord  Wi 
whom  he  was  related,  was  appoint) 
general  of  Surinam.     Mr.  .lohnsoo 
voyage  thitlier ;  but  his    family 
nam,  settled  there  for  some  years. 
formed  an   intimacy  with  the  Aineric 
Oroonoko,  and  hi»  beloved  Imoinda, 
ventures  she  relates  in  her  celebrated 
thatname>  and  which   Mr. $outh« 
made  the  ground- work  of  one  of 
dies  in  tlie  English  bnguage.     On 
London,  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr. 
chant,  of  Dutch  extraction ;  but  her  wit,  1 
and   some  less   creditable  qualificati 
brought  her  into  estimation  :it  the  rnurt< 
II.  she  was  sent  over  lo  Ar^ 
of  her  mdiience  over  Va, 
man   of  eminence,  she,  in  1 60% 
telligence  of  llie  deaitm  funned   by 
to  burn  the  En   '    '     '      ^  in  their 
ber  return  to  1 
storm.     From  iuin 
entirely  tu  pieai^urc 

gained  her  the  acnu..., of  [Vrr^i 

erne,  and  other  men  of  geniits.     Sae  ] 
Miscellaneous    Poems;    Histories 
translated  Fontenelle's  Plurality  of 
annexed  a  criticism  on  it ;  her 
volumes.     The  character  licr  plays  '• 
tain  in  dramatic  history,   i(  i»  ilidi 
mine,  as  iheir  faults  and  per 
striking.     In  all,  even   tiM  moH 
her  pieces,  there  are  rtrong  nnfks 
undtrslanding.     Her  vIoIh  are  f«U  ok 
and   ingenuity,   and    bcr    dtabig«» 
sparkles  with  tli^  darfliug  lustrr  oft 
But  then  she  Unn  \^v»  accused  of 
her  comt-dir-s  witli  thi>  moat  indccvaA 
giving  ;tri  in.li.l... „,  .■  •..  I..-,  uilta  tW' 
delK-ate  '  1  hi» 

woinrn,    1  ikW  I 

oamtt  of  Astrua : 

The  statue  how  looseij  ...»■■.  Ann-a 
Who  fairly  puts  her  character*  M 

^Vfter  a  life  luteniiinglcU  W)tb  m 
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pointmenU,  s))e  died  April  16,  1689,  ind  lies 
liil«m<d  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

BEHO'LD,         ^      Compounded  of  the  in- 

Brno'i.DKN,  /  tensive  bpand  hold,  »t  sig- 

lliuo'miN*.,         vnififfi  to  hold  or  fix  the  eye 

Heiio'loer,  i  on  an  ohjoct;  it  is  derived 

BEiu/LuiNCNrss,  '  from  the  Saxon  behcnldan. 

It  t»  soiuelimea  employwi  as   an   interjcttion,  in 

ocder  to  excite  attention  or  admiration.     Hfhol- 

dtBf  narticinle  adjective.     Out.  Gchouden.     To 

lie  held,  an<l  as  applied  to  the  mind,  to  \ni  held 

it*  obligation,     liettoldin^eit  expresses  the  state 

of  being  obljgVKl.     Hold  in  the  sense  of  lieing 

under  Iwnd  or  obligriiion,  is  used  hy  Gowir, 

Cm*/'-  Am.  book  vii.   and   aUo   in    book  viii. 

Behold  13  MsnK  by  WirWf,  and  some  of  the  elder 

wrtt«rs,  in  the  sense  of  preference,  to  look  on 

ttitli  favor. 

(^Mai»trTV  we  wit«n  that  thoa  art  foth  fjut  and 
leckist  m  trruth  the  wcy  of  G{^d,  and  thou  char- 
pat  ool  of  ony  man.  for  thua  beholditt  not  the  pcr- 
mmmof  mna,  ihercfurc  Mye  to  u«,  vbai  it  «cpmetii  to 
tfcav.  Wiclif.  Matt.  chnp.  xxW. 

Thejr  ahoald  consider  howe  derply  thny  w<>r  buundco 
••4  htkaUen  to  hym,  ihor^fttre,  anct  with  dtroat 
iawardlye  rooiembcf  his  ini-itimable  bouty 
Str  T/umuu  Mitre'i  H'orAo. 
_  laMMn  vaa,  that  for  our  (aluacion  wc  shonld 
>  be  h§Mdgng,  and  not  tn  the  Ippyn);  of  lite 
!•■«.  Vdall.   Catathie*.  cap.  ii. 

Thi«  oldn  Soudanneue 
Oni«in»d  hath  the  fesir  uf  whuh  1  loldr  ; 
And  to  the  fccle.  Crialvji  Mk  lium  drcwu!. 
In  general  ya,  toth  yongc  anti  oldn 
Thcr  may  mtra  fc*l  and  n-alter  btMJt 
4ttd  deiuKca,  aw  than  I  can  yuu  d«VMe  ; 
But  all  to  <]«!«  tkej  bought  it  or  ihcy  rim:. 

Cham.fr.' CatU.  Taki. 
Dan  Troilm.  »  he  mu  wntit  to  gidr. 
Hit  y<iMiC^  knightia,  ledde  hf-m  up  and  downa 
In  thilkc  lar^ e  temple  on  rvcry  cide  ; 
IhkMinff  ai«  the  lad«is  of  the  tnune, 
-^•w  here,  bow  therv  j   fur  n»  dcvucioune 
llkd  ka  to  nooo.  In  ritviu  kim  liia  ml, 

to  praJM  and  lackin  whom  b«  lr«t. 

Id.      Tradut  and  Crcmidf. 

All  aedaaadjr  ahe  taw  trant&^arfA 

Ui-r  ttnon  ■tale  to  t6be  of  »r«rlri  rrd, 

And  UMwao-lika  biitrw  to  a  cruwnr  «(  i;ri|it  ; 

JHmH  evvn  clie  hentelf  much  wondrivd 

,  ^kH  tmeh  a  rbaungc,  and  inyed  to  bfAaid 

•U  adimt'd  with  ^m«  and  wwalla  BianifuU. 

k  Mb  vaai  llopo  in  nutck.*,  a  handMnnii  mayd, 

lAmuUai  lonke.  and  lovely  to  ktMd ; 

^In  tifken  nntit4>  ahe  w«»  lif;hl  array 'd. 

And  h^r  fayr«  locia  wera  wuvuu  up  in  gold.  td, 

Th«  kiof  iavitod  m  to  hi*  cvurt.  ao  ai  1  mwtt  ac. 

taowMge  a  tidkttlUngMm  unui  him.  Sidmtf. 

ta  thn,  osy  debt,  t  aerfu'd  lolh  Is  Mttfcaa, 
tn  thai  I  abuiut'd  bidtaidmgnem.  Dmitmr. 

miim  Thrualiant  on  hotaebaek  wtn  leM4  efat 
,  whdx  thrir  bono*  w»t«fed,  vhik  fteir  hoede  vei* 
rd,  thry  wei*  coBoehred  hfih»  ipMUilon  to 
he  aoe  animal.  Bnov*'*  Vmlfar  Bmww. 

I  found  yoq  next,  in  re*pect  of  botui,  both  of  DCtr 
■UoMe,  aad  particularly  of  catanjunkation  ia  ctu* 
lioa :  wbcfvin  I  touat  ackaowlodge  mya^lf  MMim  to 
flM.  JfcM*. 


Homs,  which  aoch  aa  yo«  arc  bin  to  be  btMien  ta 
yonr  wivea  for.  ^akm>«ore. 

Little  are  we  beMden  to  your  love. 
And  little  liK^k'd  for  at  your  helping  hand*.  Id. 

For  nruiiu'  take,  I  am  htholden  to  you.  Id. 

Out  I  will  haste,  and  from  each  boagh  and  brake 
Each  plant  and  juiciest  gourd  will  pluck  audi  cheer 
Tn  calcirtaia  our  angel  gue«t,  as  ho 
BtMding  ahatl  confess,  lliat  here  on  earth 
Ood  hath  dupena'd  hii  bounticf  as  in  heaven. 

Milton. 
When  oat  of  hope  bthnU  her  I  not  far  off. 
Such  as  I  saw  hrr  in  toy  dream,  adom'd 
WitL  what  all  earth  or  heaven  could  boatow. 
Tft  make  her  atniablr.  Id. 

The  pliiloaophy  yuu  have  rnndescendrd  tn  reveal  to 
tie  u  most  extraordinary.  We  are  beKold^t  to  you 
for  yonr  inslntction.  Skjfictbwrjf. 

Man  looks  aloft,  and.  with  erected  eyes, 
BcAoid*  his  own  hereditary  skies.  Drj/den. 

At  this  the  fomicr  tali<  hg^iiJn  he  tnid. 
With  ihund'ring  tone,  and  dreadful  to  hthald. 

td. 
The  Saviour  «nn«a,  by  anci«at  bards  foretold  ! 
Hear  him,  ye  deaf ;  and  all  ye  blind  behoUt       Pope, 
I  think  myself  ntighty  beJkoUeit  Co  foa  for  the  repre- 
hension you  then  gave  us.  Addiiom. 
We,  who  see  men  under  the  awe  of  justice,  cannot 
conceive  what  savage  creatures  they  would  be  without 
it ;  and  how  much  beholden  wc  are  to  that  wise  con- 
trivitnce.                                                            AUerbmy. 
DEHO'0\'E,  or-l 

Bciin'vF,  i>.  &  N.        Sax.    hehopao,  it    is  a 
Behoof,  duty.      To  be  fit;   to  be 

BF.Hovc'rt)L,       1  meet:   either  with  reipect 
BEUovE'piTLLy,    [to  duty,   necessity,  or  con- 


Beiiov'ablc, 
BF.no'vr.Di.i, 

BEn0VE'l,T. 


venieiice.     It  is  usetl  ordy 
impersonally  with  U. 


Iler  majesty  may  alter  any  thing  of  those  laws,  for 
hcT  own  bfkatiff  and  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

It  ia  very  h^otmeftd    in   tltit   country    of  Ireland, 

where  diere  are  waste  deserts  fall  of  grass,  that  the 

same  should  be  oaten  down.  Id. 

Tell  us  ol  more  weighty  dislikes  than   these,  and 

that  may  more  behoooefuUff  import  the  rcformadoo. 

Id. 

Laws  are  many  thnea  full  of  iraperfertions ;  and 

that  wbich  it  aupposed  bthoveeftd  uuio  mtn,  proveih 

oftcnumc*  moat  pernicious.  Uooktr. 

Fur  betier  examinalion  of  their  quality,  it  beh<K>ritth 

the  wry  fuundaUun  aad  rt>ot,  the  highest  well-spring 

and  fountain  of  Ihem,  In  tm  discovered.  Id. 

Madam,  we  have  ctiU'd  such  necessariea 

At  are  Miueec/W  for  oux  ataie  to-oanow. 

AoAfMre. 
No  mean  rBcompence  it  briafa 
To  ya«r  hthotf^  if  I  that  rpviou  loai« 
All  timrpaiieo  thence  sxpell'd,  mtooe 
To  bcr  anginal  daitncas,  and  your  sway. 

mbim. 
Wort  thou  some  star,  wbi'-h  from  the  rain'd  t\ioi 
Of  shak'd  Dtympu*  by  mischance  ilid*l  fall-, 
Which  carrful  Jove,  in  naturo's  tn»e  behoof. 
Took  up,  and  in  fit  place  did  reinstxU.  td. 

Because  it  was  for  the  behoof  (d  the  animal,  that. 
MOO  any  sudden  accident,  ti  mijiLt  Im>  awakened, 
uare  were  iw  shuts  or  stopples  made  for  tha  cars, 

/liiy. 

It  maty  be  most  bdWworSiI  fb.  priiMwa,  in  nsttare 
ofgrac.  to  transact  lbs   ouna  pabUdyj  ao   it   it  4& 
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i«4)iu«iM  in  marten  of  judgmctvt.  punishmenl, 
ceiuure.  UiM  the  t»m«  be  transacted  prirately, 

Clarmtdon. 

ll  would  be  of  no  behoof,  for  tbc  wUling  <rf  go- 
veraineDt,  unlcw  there  wore  a  way  Uught,  how  lo 
Vnow  the  perton  to  whom  belonged  this  power  and 
dominion.  Locke. 

He  did  no  prudently  temper  his  pauions.  aa  that 
none  of  them  uiade  him  wanting  in  the  offices  of  life, 
which  ii  behovved  or   became  him  u>  perform. 

Ailerbury. 

But  shonJd  you  lure  the  monarch  of  the  brook, 
Bthooom  yoo  then  to  ply  your  finest  art.         Thtmmm. 

BEHOWL,  be  and  hov?l.    See  Howl. 

BEJA,  or  Bexa,  an  appanage  of  the  queens 
of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Alentejo,  com- 
prehending a  cily,  three  townsj  and  twenty-one 
parishes.  The  chief  place  is  the  city  of  Beja, 
which  was  raised  lo  the  rank  of  duchy  by  King 
John  II.,  and  has  a  population  of  6000  inhabi- 
lanla.  It  was  anciently  the  Roman  Fax  Julia. 
It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  who  is  suffragan  of  Com-    upon  tlie*  whole,  well  supplied  wil 


eighteen  miles    north  of  Weimar,  ud  I 
north-eaat  of  Erfurt. 

BEIDELSAR,  in  botany,  a  naroe  by 
some  autliors  call  the  apocynum  Syriaoi 
Syrian  dogVbane,  a  poisonouA  platil. 

BEJETZK,  or  Bt«HEiH,  a  town  of  H 
in  the  v:ovemment  of  Twer,  the  capital  of  a 
of  the  same  name.  Here  are  3100  mhabitani 
an  annual  fair  is  held  here,  whidi  iaats  fir 
The  principal  articles  for  sale  are  giai^ 
silk,  and  cotton  stuffs.  It  is  forty-eiglil 
N.N.  E,  of  Twer,  260  south-east  of  St.  f 
burg. 

BEJIGUUR,  a  town  in  the  lilahratu  I 
ries,  in  the  province  of  Agra,  Iliudostaa* 
seventy  miles  south-west  from  Agra.  It 
at  the  extremity  of  a  low  hill,  and  bas  an 
and  lower  fort.  The  surroundiDg  county 
sists  of  ranges  of  low  hills  much  co*i 
jungle,  and  separated  from  each  olT 
mediate  plains,  intersected  by  <lceD : 


ftostella,  and  lies  on  toe  side  of  a  hill,  in  a  de- 
ightful  tract  of  country,  seventy-two  miles 
S.  S.  E.  of  Lisbon.  Long,  r  50'  VV.,  lat.  37^ 
55.  N. 

BEJADE,  be  and  jade.    See  Jade. 

BEJAGUR  (Vijayaghar),  a  district  in  the 
province  of  Malwalt,  situated  about  the  twenty- 
second  degree  of  north  latitude.  It  is  possessed 
by  different  Mahratta  diiefii.  The  chief  towns 
arc  Awass,  Sindwah,  and  Gberowd. 

BEJAPE,  be  and  jape ;  perhaps  as  jabber, 
and  gibe,  from  Germ,  gahbaren ;  Fr.  gaber;  Ital. 
gabbare.    To  joke,  mock,  deride,  delude,  jeer. 
Thou  haat  b^aped  here  dark  Theseus 
And  falsely  chan^d  hast  thy  name  thus. 

Chaucer. 

BEJAPOUR,  a  city  of  Hindoston.  See  Vi- 
siAPotm. 

BEJAR,  a  town  of  Estremadura  in  Spain,  in 
the  district  of  Placcnlia,  famous  for  its  baths.  It 
is  sealed  in  a  very  agreeable  valley,  surrounded 
with  high  mountains,  whose  tops  are  always  co- 
vered with  snow.  Here  the  duke  of  Bejar  had 
a  handsome  palace :  it  was  raised  to  a  dukedom 
in  tlic  house  of  Zuniga  iu  1448.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood are  forests  filled  with  game,  and 
watered  with  fine  .springs ;  also  a  lake  abounding 
with  excellent  fish.  It  is  pretended  (liat  this  lyke 
li  so  much  agitated  before  a  stomi  as  to  be  beard 
fifteen  miles  off. 

BE.f  ASI,  or  Beiasites,  a  liberal  sect  of  Ma- 


BEILD,  beeld,  shelter.  Old  Sai 
to  cover,  to  protect,  to  shelter. 

BEILSTEIN,  in  mineralogy,  axe-M 
green  »lone,  remarkable  for  it?  touglmd 
used  by  the  South  Sea  islanders,  the  Nfll 
landers,  for  making  hatcl«rts,  &c.  Im| 
i<lols  and  personal  ornaments  have  alst 
made  from  it ;  numbrrs  of  which  bav« 
brought  to  this  country,  and  mayb«s«cn  i 
public  and  pnvate  cabinets. 

BEIN,  BfiiKS,  or  Bhcin,  in  the  Cad 
guage,  signifies   a   mountain,  and  accal 
makes  part  of  the  names  of  a  consi 
ber  of  hills  and  mountains  in  Sco  " 
larly, 

Bcin-an-Iki,  in  Argyllshire,  wl 
of  coals  in  it,  that  has  been  twice 
be  wrought,  but  from  *'arious  cauaea  givi 

DEiN-AN-LocBaN,  i.  c.  the  hill  of  the 
Argyllshire,  so  named  from  a  lake  which 
Its  base. 

BEiN-AjiDtANicu,  in  Ronochtin 
Fortingal,  Perthshire,  about  3500  ft 
level  of  the  sea,  kc. 

BEINASCHI  (Giovanni  Battifta>. 

fainter,  was  a  Piedroontese,  ai  ' 
le  studied  at  Rome,  under  Pi 
some  say  atterwards  under  LaniroAc. 
tain   he   was  particularly  food   of 
works,  and  became  so  thoroughly 
with  his  style  and  manner,  tkar  many  of 
tures    are,  at  this  day,   accotintrd   ihs 


liommedan  Arabs. 

BEIBENIJE  Stelue,  a  name  given  by  some    of  Lan franc.     He  was  an  admiriible 
astrunumers  to  Uie  principal  fixed  stars  in  each    his  invention  wa^i  bvely,  and   he 
constellation;   otherwise   called  corda,   thou2;h    expeditious  but  correct.     His 
some  distinguish  between  corda  and  beibeniie 
Stella,  restraining  the  former  to  .stars  only  of  the 
first  magtntude,  and  extending  the  latter  to  seve- 
ral of  the  second  or  third.     Hermes  has  a  trea- 
tise express  De  Stellis  Beibeniis,  published  by 
Jutictinus,  in  his  Speculum  Astrologicum,  and 
also  iu  his  commentaries  upon  Jo.  de  Sacrobos- 
co's  book  De  Sphera. 

BEICHLTNGEN,  a  county  of  Saxony,  in 
Thuringia,  on  Uie  Losjhi,  and  belonging,  since 
1615,  to  the  king  of  Prusiia.  The  custle  nf 
Beichlingcn  is  siluAte   not  ikr  fxoai  Kullcda, 


bira  the  honor  of  knighthood, 
styled  cavalier. 

BEINHEIM,  a  fort  of  France,  in  tW^ 
meut  of  the   Lower  Rhine,  and  cs^*! 
vince  of  Alsace;  seated   on   the  Siic^ 
confluence  with  the  Rhine. 

BEIRA,  a  province  of  PorUi{iiIy| 
the  wist  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  ou 
the  rnrtu^uf>se  F^treraadura;  on 
by  the  Spanish  Eatretnadura  ;  on  tl 

Siovincc  of  Tralos  Mootea,  and  Eoti^l 
linho ;  and  on  the  north  iiv  t' 
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I  extends  in  length  about  thirty-four  leaj^ues, 
and  in  breadth  about  thirty  leagues,  and  is  di- 
vided into  six  commarcas.  The  chief  episcopal 
citjr  is  Coimbra,  which  is  hkewise  an  unirersity  ; 
■ad  V'iaeu,  also  a  bishopric,  and  formerly  lite 
capital  of  a  dukedorn.  It  contains,  altogether, 
seven  episcopal  cities,  230  towns,  and  900,000 
inhabitants.  The  country  is  equally  acreeable 
and  fruitful,  produring  corn,  wines.  8cc.  in 
abundauou,  and  the  hills  affording  excellent  pa9> 
I  ture  to  cattle  and  sheep.  Of  late,  however,  the 
cram  ha^  been  said  not  to  he  sufficient  for 
home  consumption  ;  and  that  the  chestnut-trees, 
winch  co»er  many  of  the  mountains,  supply 
the  pbee  of  it  to  many  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people.  Olive  plantatioiu  are  numerous,  and 
(beir  produce,  with  that  of  the  vineyards,  fornis  the 
chief  exports.  Mines,  both  of  silver  and  lead, 
weie  formerly  wrou^jht  in  the  ra«»untainous  dis- 
(riclA,  and  rich  specimens  of  ore  have  be«n 
feund  near  Lamego;  but  since  Ponu^ral  ob- 
[tiined  her  American  possessions,  the  inhabitants 
,  lure  been  prohibited  from  extracting  the  precious 

neud«. 

OEIRAM,  or  Bairam.  See  Bairam. 
BEISCH  (Joachim  Francis),  a  painter  of 
lutdscapes  and  battles,  born  at  Ravensburgh  iu 
Suabia  id  1665.  He  was  taught  the  rudiments 
utihtuX  by  his  father;  and  first  employed  at 
Ihe  cotirt  of  Munich  in  painting  the  battles  of  the 
emperor  ^laximilian  Emanuel  in  Hunf^ary. 
While  that  prince  was  absent  on  some  of  his 
cipeditioQS,  Beisch  took  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing Italy,  and  it  is  a  sufficient  testimony  of  the 
perfection  to  which  he  arrived  to  say,  that  even 
Solinifne  copied  several  of  his  tiuidscapes.  I'he 
scenes  of  his  landscapes  are  agreeably  chosen, 
and  picturesque :  his  touch  is  light,  tender,  and 
full  of  spirit ;  and  his  style  of  composition  re- 
sembles that  of  Gasper  Poussin,  or  Salvator 
Ron.  lie  etched  several  pleasint^  views  in  a 
EOOd  taste,  but  these  prints  are  scarce.  He  died 
I74R. 
ilSSKER,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  piven  by 
and  others  to  the  fish  commonly  called 
nnutela  fossilis.  It  is  n  species  of  the  cobitia, 
distinguished  by  Arte<li  by  the  name  of  the  bluish 
oobitis,  witli  ^ne  longitudinal  lines  on  each 
skl«.  5chonefi;Mt  calls  this  the  pttciliu,  and 
Johnson  the  niseis  fostilis. 

BEISTON,  a  township  m  the  parish  of  Dun- 
and  county  of  Chester,  ditin^i:^hcd  for 
ruins  of  a  fortress  built  in  the  year  1220,  by 
lie  BUindeville,  earl  of  Chester.  It  enclosed 
an  area  of  about  flv.  or  six  acres,  and  was 
guarrM  on  the  accessible  side  bv  a  v-ist  moat  cut 
n  the  solid  rock.  The  other  side  m«e  on  a  mii^% 
of  toaulated  rocks,  almost  perpend  iculirly,  to  llie 
keigbt  of  366  feet.  lo  the  ume  of  Himry  VIH. 
Uiis  stately  pile  was  almost  dilapidated :  yet  in 
tbc  civil  wars  of  Charles  L's  reign,  we  find  U  in 
«  stale  of  defence,  which  rendered  it  a  most  im- 
portant iio«t.  *t  was  garrisoned  for  the  narlia^ 
at,  wiien  a  Captain  Sandford,  a  celeorated 
er,  undertook  to  scale  its  perpendicular 
and  having  thus  gained  entrance  with 
fit  men,  he  intimidated  the  commander,  Cap- 
Slccl,  and  compelled  him  to  surrender.  Steel 
;  soon  afterwards  shot  for  cowardice     Th* 


royalists  were  then  besieged  for  upwards  of  firar 
months.  Prince  Kupert  relieved  them;  but  the 
castle  was  a  second  lime  invested,  and  a  block- 
ade of  eighteen  weeks  reduced  the  garrisun  to 
the  most  piteous  extremity  of  famine.  Never- 
theless, after  a  gallant  defence,  they  obtained 
lionorsible  terms,  and  the  castle  was  immediately 
dismantled  by  order  of  the  parliameaL 

nEIT-EL-FAMH  (Uie  Doctors-house),  a 
towu  and  district  of  Arabia,  in  lat.  14°  31'  N^ 
long  43'  2'  E.  It  was  founded  by  a  Mussulman 
saint,  named  Ahmid  ibn  Musa,  in  the  sevcnteentli 
century,  and  is  the  ereat  emporium  of  the  coffee 
trade,  the  best  samples  of  that  article  being  pro- 
duced in  the  neighbounng  mountains.  The 
quantity  carried  to  Mocha,  twenty-live  leagues 
distant,  is  about  4000  bales  of  313  pounds  each, 
of  which  thirteen  pounds  are  allowed  for  pack- 
age, unlea  the  English  or  French  happen  lo  be 
there,  when  it  is  greater.  A  bale  generally  costs 
forty-two  Spanish  piastrei,  which,  with  all  duties 
and  expenses,  makes  the  coffee  amount  to  14  ^d. 
per  pound.  Several  European  powers  have  had 
residents  at  Beit-eUFakih,  and  merchants  resort 
thither  from  many  pa  its  of  the  easL  1 1  is  subject  to 
the  imam  of  Yemen,  and  has  risen  considerably 
since  the  ruin  of  Ghalefkah,  a  town  on  the  Ueil 
Sea,  formerly  the  port  of  this  part  of  Aribia. 

BEIZA,  or  BEIZATH,  in  Hebrew  anliquily. 
1,  a  word  signifying  an  egg;  2,  a  certain  mea- 
sure among  &e  Jews ;  3,  a  gold  coin,  weighing 
forty  drachnu,  among  the  Persians,  who  gave  out 
that  Philip  of  Macedon  owed  their  kiuu  Darius 
1000  beizaths,  or  golden  eg^s,  for  tribute  money, 
but  Alexander  the  Great  refused  to  pay  them, 
saying,  tliat  the  bird  which  laid  these  eggs  was 
flown  to  anoUier  world. 

BEKES,  or  Bekesch,  a  populous  and 
thriving  market  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  above 
county.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Black  Ka- 
rosch,  and  was  formerly  a  place  of  stiength.  It 
is  inhabited  by  aboriginal  Hungarians,  wno  pro- 
fess the  reformed  faith,  and  have  a  parish 
church. 

BEKESCH,  a  county  of  Hungary-,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  great  Cumania  and  Bihar,  on 
the  east  liy  Zarand,  on  the  south  by  Anid,  and 
on  the  west  by  /oinuk  and  CzontrnuJ.  It  formn 
n  square  of  nearly  forty  miles,  and  contains  limr 
towns,  sixteen  villages,  and  about  55,000  tnhabi- 
tanU.  who  are  composed  of  Hungarians,  Bohe- 
niianv,  ScUvoniaus,  and  \V  alacliians,  professing 
the  Greek,  the  Lutlieran,  and  the  Catholic  teU- 
gions. 

BEKfA,  BECocra.or  Bmcii,  a  small  island 
among  the  Grenaddlocs,  in  about  lat.  13'^  N., 
belongini;  to  Britain,  and  chietly  valuable  for 
turtlf.  It  pnxluce*  also  wild  cottuti  and  >*atet- 
nteluns.  It  lies  %ixty  mil*-"!  north-east  of  Gre- 
nada.    Tlte  French  have  called  it  Little. 

BEKISS.  beandkiM.    See  Kiv*. 

BKKKKR  (Balthatar),  a  femnus  DuUih  di- 
vine, bom  iu  1634  at  Wartbuisen,  in  tlic  province 
ofC^roningvn.  In  1679  be  was  dios«a  ininisur 
at  Amsterdam,  whi-r*-  he  ]iubli«hed  llic  World 
Bewitched,  an  ingonioui  piece  asmintt  the 
vulgar  notion  of  spirits.  It  r.used  such  a 
cUmor  agiitrui  litin.  titat  he  uas  deposed  boa 
Ui«  mntsiry,  but  the  iiia;istntcs  o£  Amstcsdam 
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oontinued  his  pension.  His  opinions  were,  that 
the  essence  oi  spirits  consists  in  lliinking;  that 
therefore  spirits  cannot  act  on  bo<lies  or  other 
spirit:) :  ana  that  those  texts,  which  speak  of  their 
actions  arc  metapiiorical.  Tiie  possessions  in 
Ifie  gnspels  he  ascribes  to  meot^il  disorders.  He 
died  in  16'J8. 

IJEKNOWE,  be  and  know.    See  Know. 

BKL,  ^PZ,  i.  e.  the  Lord,  lleb,  Chald.  or 
Belus,  the  supreme  god  of  llie  ancient  Chahlcaiis, 
or  liahylonians.  He  was  considered  .is  the 
founder  of  the  Bnbylonian  empire;  and  supposed 
to  be  the  Nimrofl  of  Scripture  ;  the  same  witli 
the  Pha^Qician  Baal.  See  Uaal  and  Baiiy- 
LOM. 

Bei.,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  plant  called  hy 
Bome  the  cucumjs  capparis,  or  caper  cucumher. 
This  pUinl  is  very  imperfectly  described  to  us ; 
and  we  find  among  the  Arabian  writers,  that  Hie 
fhtit  was  called  by  that  name,  as  well  as  the 
whole  plant.  Avicenna,  who  gives  the  fullest 
account  of  it,  says  that  it  was  an  Indian  plant, 
resembling  in  growth  the  common  cucumber, 
but  hearing  a  fruit  like  the  caper:  he  tells  us  that 
this  fniit  was  tl»o  only  part  of  the  plant  use<l  in 
medicine,  and  that  it  was  very  hoi  and  hitter, 
being  somewhat  like  giiiR^^r  in  die  fiery  taste. 

Bel  (Matthias),  an  emment  llunj^iun  divine, 
bom  at  Ontova  in  1694.  He  at  first  studied 
physic  at  Halle,  but  gave  it  up  for  theology,  and 
jecame  rector  of  the  school  at  l^resburg,  and 
minister  to  a  Lutheran  congregation  there.  He 
wrote,  among  other  works,  a  History  of  Hungary, 
which  was  so  much  admired,  that  the  emperor 
Charles  VL  appointed  him  his  historiographer, 
and  ennobled  him  ;  and  notwithstanding  his  be- 
ing a  Lutheran,  the  pope  in  1736  sent  him  his 
picture,  and  many  large  gold  medals.  He  was  u 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of 
the  academies  at  Berlin  and  Petersburg,  He 
died  in  1719,  :^ed  sixty-fire. 

Bel  (Charles-Andrew,  son  of  Mattliias),  was 
horn  at  Presbnrg  in  1717.  In  1741  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  extraordinary  at  Lcipsic,  and 
in  1756  professor  of  poetry,  and  Iibrari;ui  to  the 
!iniversity,  wtli  the  title  of  counsellor  of  state. 
He  wrote  De  Vera  Origine  et  Epocha  Huiinorum, 
ik-c.  4 to. ;  besides  which  he  conducted  the  Acta 
Eruditorum  from  1754  to  1781.  He  died  in 
1782. 

B«L  Awn  THE  Draook,  thk  UtSTonr  or,  an 
apocryphal  and  uncanonical  bonk.  It  was  al- 
ways a'j<?cted  by  the  Jewish  churdi,  and  is  ex- 
tant neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Chaldee 
lun^age,  nor  is  there  any  proof  that  it  ever  was 
so.  St.  Jerome  gives  it  the  title  of  tlie  Fable  of 
Itel  and  Uie  Dragon. 

BELA,  a  large  town  of  Hungary,  in  tlie 
County  of  Zips.  It  was  one  of  tl>e  sixteen  towns 
wiiith  were  mortgaged  to  Pol.uid  in  141*2, and  is 
inhabited  by  German  Lutheiamt,  who  gain  a  live- 
lihood by  the  tillage  of  the  ground,  and  ,a  trade 
in  wine,  iron,  and  tobacco. 

BELABOUll,  be  and  labor.     See  Labor. 

BEI.AC,  or  BcLLAc,  t  city  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  V'ienue,  and  ci-ilevant 
province  of  Ljonnois ;  seated  on  tlie  I'iiicon, 
iwenly  miles  north  of  Limogia,  and  IGOsoutJi  of 
I'aris.     It  C'luloins  32U1  utUubitatilJ. 


BELACED,  be  and  luced.    Se«  Uci 
BE'LAMl  E,  )      Fr.  M  amie,  bd  u 
Be'lamolh.  )  friend,  a  parainoar,  a 
a  consort. 

WicF  Socratea 

Pour'd  out  hi«  life,  and  last  pIiiUiMpkjr, 

To  the  £air  Critiai,  hb  dettot  bdm 

F 

lyo,  lo,  how  lir»ve  (be  decVs  hrr  honni 

With  Kilken  canaiu  uid  gold  covrrleU, 

Therein  lo  tliroud  her  tut«i(Hno«ia  hetmm 

BEL'ATE,  J    .  ,  ,  .        c     tI 

Bi^L'ATEnNEs*.  5   ^^^^^    Seell 

F»ify  bItm, 
Whoae  midnight  rcrek,  by  a  fcweat  «i4c» 
Or  fouiiuin,  s<iiiie  heittt^d  pr«*aat  mci. 
Or  dreams  he  mtci.  JtHbom'M  An* 

Or  near  Fleetditch'c  ooij  brisks. 
Belated,  •«*n»  on  wauh  to  lit. 

BELATUCADRITS,  the  namo  of  an 
British  idol,  recorded  in  old  inscnplioi 
supposed  by  Selden  and  \'ossiiu  to  be  tin 
with  Belenus. 

BE'LAY,   I      Be  and  lay.     To  wajUj 
BE'LATtD.  H  in  wait,  to  place  in  anU 
overlay,  to  cover. 

'Cai&ft  luch  •troDg  castlea  needetb  gnMtr 
Than  ihutc  unaU  forcea  jc  w«it  «<mU  Wr^ 

All  in  a  woodman 't  jarkr.t  hp  wm  <la4t. 
Of  I.ificohie  grecne,  kelai/d  with  *ilv«r  Uc^ 
The  »pcpdy  horse  all  piHij;ei  M^. 
And  <{>ur  their  smoking  steed*  to  croM  iki 

To  Belay,  on  board  a  ship,  signifies  ll 
as  fasten.    Thus  they  say,  belay  the 
tack,  that  is,  fasten  it  to  the  kevel,  by 
several  times  round  a  last,  ficr. 

To  BtLAY  A  Uopc,  a  sea  term  ;  to  f||i| 
mend  a  rope,  by  Liyiug  one  end  over  ane* 

BELnEis,  a  town  of  Egypt,  near  (be 
frontier,  four  miles  north-west  of  S 
formerly  well  fortified,  and  the  onl; 
the  kingdom  on  this  side.     Buoi 
availed  himself  of  it«  and  strenuOume^ 
fications  against  the  Turks.    Its  popuhti 
scarcely  a  third  of  what  it  fj- 
does  not  exceed  5(KK).     It  ha'«  I 
he  the  ancient  BubrLstum,  hut  I) 
thinks  that  it  was  Fharboihiu.     A 
takes  place  of  tliu  canals  denvvd 
parts  of  tile  Nile. 

nEl.CH>.&.ii.)      Sax.  beol 

Belch'ivg.  \  wind  fnim  tlw 

enict.   To  issue  out,  as  by 
out  I'rom  the  stomach  ;  Ui  eject  fitkoi 
place.     It  is  a  word  imploring 
fulm?**,  or  horror. 

The  bincmrja  of  It  I  now  %dek  i 

Tlir<y  err  all  but  •tomaelu,  and  ««  aUfcefti 
TJiry  cut  >ui  huti|<;orly,  and,  wltrn  ih«}'n  i 
Tbcy  6r(cA  ua. 

Tl.is  tlunj;,  niir  niitn,  nnr  I>ra4i,  tair 
Tit  drink  ;  hi*  dAy«,  ki»  jrrMi.  ia 
Bn  i|uafT«  hr  sicknra*  down,  by  qwaHwcl 
Firiog  hi>  cheeka  wiih  qwnrbim  ^ 
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tRa  ejM  with  firfnf  ;  doll  and  f'aM  Uicy  roll'd  ; 
Bnt.  ntmble  lipa,  known  things  uid  bid  unfold  ; 
Stltkimgt,  oft  tip*,  large  spits  point  nut  the  tale  he 
Uild.  Fltieiur'*  PmpU  tdmnd. 

Iinm«diare  in  •  flame, 
>  obscur'd  with  imoke.  all  bra\r'n  appear'd, 
those  decp-lhroaied  engine*  Mc^W,  whoae  io»r 
rll'd  with  outrageous  noiso  tlirair, 
And  all  her  cntraiLi  tore,  diigaigtnf  foul 
Tlirir  devilish  glut,  chiiia'd  thunderbolt*,  and  hail 
Of  iron  globe*.  AtiUon. 

The  waUrs  boil,  and  beichmg  from  below, 
BInck  tands  aa  from  a  forceful  engine  throw. 

Drydtn. 
A  triple  pile  of  plume*  his  erest  aJorn'd, 
On  which  with  bclehhu  flames  Chimjcra  bum'd. 

Id. 
'The  »ymptoniA  are,  a  »ottr  tmell  in  their  imeta, 
ttUtmagi,  and  di«>teniioni  of  the  bowelt. 

Arbutfdwt  <m  Atiment. 

BETEAGUE,  -j     Be  aiul   league.    Genn. 

Be'ltagi  tnr-R.  JgAfn,  Swed.  bcUagriL,  Ang.- 
Sax.  licjan,  to  lay,  to  place  before,  to  attach,  lo 
bcsteg« ;  to  lie  before  a  town,  in  oixler  lo  force 
it  to  capitulate. 

Their  bujtineH,  whirh  they  earty  on.  if  the  gonersl 
eoaermnirnt  uf  the  Trojan  camp,  then  heleoffuered  by 
Tttntoa  and  the  Latin*.  Dryden'*  Dvfnmojf. 

Af%m»i  beltaguer'd  heav'n  the  giants  move; 
RiUi  pil'd  on  hilli,  on  mountain*  mountains  lie. 
To  oiakv  thrir  mad  apprvaehes  to  the  ftky.       Drydmt. 

RIVLEE,  i^.  a.  A  term  usfd  in  navi^tion. 
To  place  in  a  direction  unsuitable  to  the  wind. 

Itqt  he  (*ir)had  th'  plection  ; 
jIjMI  I  (of  whom  his  eyes  had  seen  the  proof 
xJUi  Wtodcs,  at  Cyprus,  and  on  other  grounds 

and  heatbrn)  must  be  b^-ieed,  and  calm'd, 
Mbilot  and  creditor.  Shalupeitr*.  (Hhtllo. 

BRLEM,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Portus^ral,  in 
E*trcmadura,  about  a  mile  from  Ijsbon,  nn  the 
Borlli  sitlc  of  the  Tagus,  and  dcsitjned  to  defend 
the  rntrance  of  the  nver.  Mere  all  ships  that 
•atl  up  to  Lisbon  must  brmg  to.  The  fortress  is 
an  ari  island  in  tiie  middle  of  ()ie  Ta^us,  and  on 
lbs  opposite  aide  is  the  station  for  quarantine. 
After  tn«  cwtliquake  of  1755  the  royal  family  of 
Portuual  removctl  their  residt-iice  to  this  town, 
whi-re  they  occupied  a  wooden  house.  On  3d 
Dcptvniber,  1758,  kinj;  Joseph  narrowly  esca|>ed 
WUiMlton  m  this  nei|fhbourhoofl.  The  town 
(bunded  by  km^  Emanuel,  :ind  contains, 
Its  the  royal  palace,  an  bospttjil  for  decayed 
mnen,  ana  a  nch  monastery  of  llieronymitea, 
diurch  of  which  encloses  the  tombs  of  many 
and  princes  of  the  royal  family. 
BELEMNITE,    in    mineral   concbology,    a 

S fries  uf  fossil  organic  remains,  occurring  in 
alk  formations,  but  very  sparingly  in  the 
apprr  beds  of  tltat  substance.  It  is,  however, 
aDiindant  in  the  beds  immediately  below  the 
chalk  :  its  form  is  cylindrical,  {>ointeidatone  end, 
baring  a  conical  hollow  at  the  other.  The 
lal  ii  coDtidcred  to  have  bclunRnl  lo  the  l'-^- 

'"■t*cap,  and  to  have  Imu-ii  <•<■"■' ■'  '"! 

uiiiriilve  shell ;  but  ti 

.    I  If  in  a  suflicienllyjK  i 

fumiih  an  a<^curite  knowledge  of^  lU  form.     Its 

•ubat^iin-  r.  tilirous  oirbonale  of  time,  radiating 

prrpetitliculariy  from  the  aau  <i(  the  cyhndn«a) 


body.    In  the  districts  in  which  they  are  found 
tlicy  have  been  vulgariy  culled  thunderbolts. 

HELEM'NITES,  n.  «.  From  ^oc,  a  dart  or 
arrow,  because  of  its  resemblance  to  the  {mint 
of  an  arrow.  Arrowhead,  or  finger-stone,  of  a 
whitish,  and  sometimes  a  gold  ccjor.     See  Be- 

LEMNITK. 

BEI.EMNOIDES,  or  BEi.r.sNotDts,  in 
anatomy  ;  from  /wXoc  a  dart,  and  fi?oc  form ;  tlie 
shouting  fortli  of  the  bone  called  aliformis,  which 
is  I'le  sixth  in  the  basis  of  the  scull. 

IIELENNUS,  in  ichthyolou'y,  the  name  of  a 
small  ancrtiiliform  fish,  calle<l  by  some  biennis. 
It  is  a  sea  fish,  and  very  scarce.  It  approaches 
much  in  fitpire  to  the  English  bull-head,  or  mil- 
ler's thumb,  the  cottus  of  authors. 

BEI.ENUS,  in  mythology,  a  name  which  the 
Gauls  gave  to  the  sun,  which  they  also  called 
Mithni;  and.  as  some  sun|>ose,  the  same  with 
the  Baal  of  Scripture,  ana  the  Delus  of  the  A»- 
syriaiis. 

HELERIl^M,  in  ancient  geography,  a  pit>- 
montory  of  the  Dumnonii  or  Damnonii,  the  wesl- 
most  Britons.  It  is  now  called  ilie  Litnd's  End, 
in  Cornwall. 

BELflSIS,  or  NAMYBaus,  said  by  some  ancient 
historians  to  have  been  the  foumter  of  the  Baby- 
lonish empire,  and,  in  conjunction  Willi  Arbacea 
the  Mede,  lo  luive  put  an  eud  tu  the  kin^lom  of 
the  Assyrians,  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Sarda- 
napalus.  Belesis  is  represented  both  as  a  hero 
and  a  crafty  knave,  tt  is  said  he  was  base 
enough  to  endeavour  to  obtain  from  his  col- 
leagues, by  treachery,  the  immense  treasures 
which  had  oeen  concealed  in  the  conilagTation  at 
Nineveh.  When  the  secret  was  discovered,  he 
was  called  to  an  account,  and  tried  by  the  other 
chiefs  who  had  been  a<>sista^ni  in  the  war,  and 
who,  upon  hiv  confession,  condemned  him  to  lo9e 
hit  head.  But  Arbaces  freely  forgave  htm,  left 
him  in  possession  of  the  treasure,  and  also  the 
independent  government  of  Babylon,  saying. 
The  giKxl  he  had  done  ought  to  serve  us  a  veil  ti» 
his  crime.  Under  the  successor  of  Arbaces  he 
became  a  man  of  show  and  effeminacy,  of  whom 
we  hi"ar  nothing  more  that  is  worthy  of  n'^ttce. 

BELES.M  E,  or  Dcllesmc,  a  town  of  France, 
in  tlie  department  of  the  Ome,  and  ci-devant 
proviticc  of  I'erche ;  seventy-fire  rniles  south-weat 
of  Paris. 

BRLESTAT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Arriege,  remarkable  for  a  spring 
which  rcifularly  flows  and  ebbs. 

BELKJi,  or  Bclx,  a  town  of  .\iistrian  Galicia, 
circle  of  Zokien,  not  fiir  from  tlie  river  fbig,  with 
a  ca.tUe.  It  onee  belonged  to  Polund,  and  was 
the  capital  of  a  circle  in  Red  Russia ;  but  was 
annexed  to  Ai:stria.  at  the  fint  partition  of  I'o- 
land,  in  1772.  'Die  town  is  largv,  but  neither 
rich  nor  commercial.  It  lies  in  the  miildle  uf  a 
plain,  at  the  eKlremity  uf  which  in  a  moras*  ;  the 
noascs  are  of  wou<l,  and  the  only  buildings  of 
note  are  the  churches  of  the  (JaUtolic  and  <_»reek 
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BELFAST,  a  sea-port  town  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  Ireland,  itiuaied  at  the  mouth  of  Uie 
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Lagan  riTcr,  here  crossed  by  a  slone  bridge  of 
twenty-one  aicbes,  and  at  the  exlremily  of  Bel- 
fast Lough,  or  Camckferuus  Bay.  The  appear- 
once  of  the  place  is  cheerful  and  animated.  The 
streets  are  broad,  well  pared,  cleaned,  and  lighted, 
and  the  public  buildings  and  insiitulions  nume- 
rous. Amongst  them  are  the  Collegiate  Instilu- 
tion,  the  Belfast  Academy,  Linen  HaU.cemmercial 
buildings,  two  churches,  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
meeting-houses  of  different  dissenters,  lunatic 
asylum,  infirmary,  8cc.,  all  on  a  scale  suited 
to  the  liberality  of  this  very  spirited  place. 
A  museum  and  botanic  garden  has  lately  been 
ndded  to  the  list  of  scientific  institutions,  and  tlie 
healthy  condition  of  two  daily  journals  sufficiently 
testify  the  reading  character  of  the  iahabiiania. 
The  port  of  Belfast  ranks  next  after  Cork  in 
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He  whose  trade  it  » 


found, 
hells. 

TltoM  Uua  ranke  recorders  know  thb.  Mi 
belfntrndert  in  fitting  the  tune  of  their  hetk. 

BELFRY,  BELFRCDrs,  is  used  by 
writers  of  the  middle  a?e,  for  a 
erected  by  besiepers,  to  o%'erlook  a 
the  place  besieged.  Belfry  original 
high  tower,  where  sentinels  were  placed  k 
tlie  avenues  of  a  place,  and  prevent  surprii 
parties  of  the  enemy,  or  to  gire  notice  of  i 
ringing  a  bell.  In  the  cities  of  VXzniien, 
there  is  no  belfry  on  purpose,  the  towef 
chief  churd)  serves  the  same  end.  Thi 
belfry  is  compounded  of  the  Teutonic  k 
J'reid  peace,  hiiecause  the  bells  were  ro 
serving  the  pence.     Belfry  is  now 


amount  of  imports  and  exports.     In  1832  the   part  of  a  steeple  wherein  the  bells  «•] 
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number  of  vessels  belonging  to  this  port  was  219, 
their  tonnage  amountmg  to  23,681.  Of  these  60 
were  engaged  in  foreign,  and  159  in  the  coasting 
trade.  The  total  number  of  vessels  entered  at  the 
same  period  exceeded  2500,  carrying  upwards  of 
250,000  tons.  Tlie  imports  are  various;  the  ex- 
ports consist  of  glass,  vitriol,  pottery,  refined 
sugar,  porter,  whiskey,  besides  the  staple  manu- 
factures, cotton  and  linen.  To  these  are  lo  be 
added  a  very  extensive  trade  in  butter,  oatmeal, 
pork,  and  provisions  generally,  for  the  Liverpool 
market,  shipped  from  this  quay.  The  gros? 
amount  of  customs  may  be  estimated  annually  at 
X200,700.  An  inland  trade  is  facilitated  by  mean* 
of  the  Lagan  navigation,  which,  opening  into 
Lough  Neagh,  aifnids  a  communication  with  four 
counties.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  sovereign, 
twelve  burgesses,  and  a  commonulty,  under  a 
charter  of  James  L;  and,  by  the  provisions  of 
the  reform  bill,  returns  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment, llris  is  a  permanent  military  station. 
Distance  north  from  Dublin  102  miles.  Popu- 
lation about  50,000. 

Be  1.1  AST,  a  post  town  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America,  in  the  district  of  Maine;  situated  on  the 
west  aide  of  tlie  Penobscot ;  246  miles  from  Bos- 
ton^ and  591  from  Philadelphia. — A  town  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  county  of  Bedford- — A 
township  of  the  United  States,  in  Hancock 
county,  district  of  Maine,  on  the  mouth  of  the 
Penobscot, 

Bllfast  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  rlis- 
tficl  of  Maine,  which  runs  into  the  land  by  three 
arms. 

BELl'LOWER,  n.  «.  From  bell  and  flower, 
because  of  the  shape  of  its  ilower ;  in  Latin  cam- 
jMtna.  A  plaiiL  There  is  a  vast  number  of  the 
species  of  this  plaut.  1.  Tlie  tallest  pyramidal 
belflower.  2.  The  blue  peach-leaved  oelHower. 
3.  The  wliitc  peach-leaved  belflower.  4.  (.Jar- 
den  belflower,  with  oblong  leaves  and  flowers; 
commonly  called  Canterbury  bells.  5.  Canary 
bclrtower,  with  orrach  leaves  and  a  tuberose  root. 
6.  Blue  helflower,  with  edible  roots,  conunooly 
called  mnipions.  7.  Ventts  looking-glass  bel- 
flower, Jic. —  MilUr. 

BbXFORl),  a  market  town  in  Nort>iumlxir- 
land,  nortli  of  Woojler,  scatHi  on  the  ridge  of  a 
hill  on  the  Berwick  roud,  twelve  miles  from 
Alnwick,  and  319  from  Loudon. 

BELl'OUNDKR,  «.   ».       From    lull    and 


IS  sometimes  called  by  middle  age  w 
nile,  clocaria,  and  tristegum.    It  is  liki 
for  tlie  timWr  work  which  sustains  the 
steeple,  or  tlut  wooden  structure  lo 
bells  in  church  steeples  are  fastened. 

BELGJil,  the  ancient  inliabitants  of 
Belgica.  stiled  by  Ca?sar  the  bravest  of  the 
being  untainted  by  luxury.  See  litvoiv 
first  migration  of  the  Belga:  into 
place  at  a  veiy  early  period ;  some 
colonies  were  established  here  but  a  ~ 
to  the  Roman  invasion.  At  that  ti 
body  inhiihited  the  present  Hanipshii 
and  Somersetshire.  Those  on  tl»e 
according  to  Casar,  Cora.  1.  v,  c.  10, 
over  from  different  parts,  and  itill 
names  of  the  states  from  which  they 
The  last  by  Divitiacus,  thekingof  tbft. 
one  of  the  most  powerful  Belgic 
and,  having  obtained  a  firm 
British  coast,  he  continued  to  exercm 
ihority  on  both  sides  of  the  chanrtet  1 
mans  found  in  these  tribes  the  most  p 
opponents  to  their  arras;  and  the  honor 
final  subjugation  was  reserved  for  Vi 
who  fought  thirty-two  battles,  and  UM 
than  twenty  towns,  before  hti  could  n 
conquest  of  them  as  complete.  AAar 
Romans  greatly  improved  the  countrf 
Belgae  by  tlieir  celebrated  inihtaiy 
erection  and  rebuilding  of  iowiu.  Sic.; 
the  most  celebnaed  of  which  were  V* 
garum.  the  present  WiacfacBter,  and  Aiitl 
the  modern  Bath.    See  Bato  aird  Wis 

BEL'GARD,  n.  s.  Fr.  Ml*  te^m4. 
glance ;  a  kind  of  regard ;  ao  oU  «t 
wholly  disused. 

I'pon  hrr  ryeltila  manjr  m«c—  lat. 
Under  the  kliadow  uf  hrr  even  low*. 
Working  bilgartU,  «iut  Ubormu  rvura* 

BELGICA,  B  town  of  the  Ubii 
gica,  midway  l>etAAcen  the  llhit>e 
DOW  called  Balchusen,  a  <  itA.I«I  of^ 

Belgica  Galua,  or  I 
Crsar's  three  divisions  i  ' 
tween  the  ooeM  U>  tltc  tionh,  ii«« 
Mameto  thewest,  th^  Hhinc  to 
ttie  south  at  <l  '  i^mi 

Augustus,  in>  >  rv  • 

of  pmviuccs,   mltlLvt  Uic  bci|VL4iu 
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who  till  then  rond«;  »  part  of  Celtic  G«ul|  to  the 

BELGINUM,  ft  town  of  ihe  Treviri,  in  Gallia 
BelgicA:  now  called  Baldenau,  in  the  electorate 
<tf  Triers, 

BEX.GIUM,  a  kinurdom  of  Europe,  formerly 
called  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Holland ;  on  the  E.  by  Germany ;  on  the 
Sb  W.  Ly  France,  and  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  Ger- 
■aao  ocean.  It  extends  from  49°  25'  to  51''  30' 
N.  lat.  and  from  2°  40'  to  6°  30'   E.   Ion.,  cora- 

£rures  14,459  square  inites,  and  sustains  a  [lOpu- 
ition  of  4,062,4*27  souls,  including  the  province 
of  Luaemburg.     Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Scheldt, 
wikich  is  both  broad  and  deep,  and  the  Maese, 
wkieh  flows  from  France  to   Holland.     Forests 
Mottitute  a  chancteiistic  feature  of  tliiii  coun- 
tiy;  those  of   Namur,  Liege,  Luxemburg,  and 
SmigntM  are  very  exteosive,  and  die  remains  of 
the  famous  forest   of  Ardeiuies    have   hulierto 
MCaped  the  axe.     Brussels,  on  the  river  Senue, 
ia   the   capital,  but   Antwerp,   Gheat,    Bruges, 
Osteod,  Liege,  Namur,  Maestricht,  Louvain,  and 
Luxemburg,  are  all  remarkable  places,  either  for 
their  commercial  relations,  military  strength  and 
position,  or  literary  or  other  celebrity.     Genappe 
.and  Waterloo,  otherwise  unimportant,  will   be 
nb«red  by  the  desperate  and  decisive  battles 
in  their  vicinities.    The  history  of  Belgium 
found  connected   with  that  of  Holland, 
ootil  the  revolt  of  the  latter  from  the  crown  of 
Spain.     Belgium  condoued  under  Spanish  con* 
tool  even  after   the   independence  of   Holland. 
£arly  ir  the  eighteentlt  century,  it  paued  into  the 
pofwssion  of  the   Austrians,  ana  so  remained 
ttotil  Ue  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution, 
i  when  it  was   wrested    from   the  Austrians  and 
LMMfxed  to  France  in  tiie  year  1795.     Upon  the 
of  Napoleon,  the  congress  of  Vienna 
Belgium  to  Holland,  constiluliiig  there* 
lingdom,  to  be  denominated  "  il»e  Nether- 
lands."     This   union   appears     lo    have    been 
intMd  without  the  existence  of  any  previous 
between  the  contracting  parties,  and 
j;ly,upon  the  successful  termination  of 
tuiion  of  Paris  in  1830,  tite  Belgians  rose 
mmu  and  threw  off,  in  the  most  entire  man* 
Mr,  Ihe  yoke  of  Holland.    Their  independence 
wn  declared  on  the  fourth  of    Gcioher,  ia3u, 
•fter  several  sanguinary  conflicts  with  their  for- 
■MT   laaiters  at  Antwerp,    Brussels,   and   other 
liwc».    On  the  fourth  of  June,  lB3t,  the  B«l- 
[■Ma  eoogreaa  elected  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe 
I  Coboflfg  as  their  king,  who  was  solemnly  crowned 
■i  BrusMb,  on  lh«  twenty-first  of  July  following 
hAlkcr  lh«  aeeoiioo  of  Leopold,  the  Dutch  con- 
i  to  manifeit  a  disinclination  to  ■  peacefijl 
Ition,  and  even  retained  possession  of  the 
citadel    of    Antwerp ;    remofi!ilr.<iices    frorn    the 
couru  of  Great  Btitain,  France,  RuHsia,  Austria, 
•nd  Prussia,  for  it5  restitution,  proving  fruitless, 
a   French   army  set   dow7i   befi>r<'   the  fortress, 
hich  was  defended  with  undaunted  bravery    by 
kl  Chast^,  and,  after  a  deplorable  sacnfice 
livet,  tncceeded  in  obtaining  its  surrender. 
'IrrncRLAJtos  and  11oi.i.ako. 
lELCtKADE,  the  aucie*it  Alba  (.'r»oorum,  a 
city  of  European  Turkey,  the  «-it|iiial  of  Srrvia, 
^m  acMcd  on  a  hill  a  hide  above  the  corrftuAiice  of 
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merly  Urge,  strong,  and  populous,  surrounded 
widi  a  double  wall,  flanked  with  towers,  and 
defended  by  a  castle,  built  with  square  stones. 
The  suburbs  are  still  very  extensive,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  place  imposing.  The  dilapi- 
dated walls  of  the  fortress  enclose  the  priocipat 
mosque,  and  the  residence  of  the  pacha,  or 
governor,  of  Servia.  Belgrade  has  always  been 
an  important  bulwark  on  the  north-west  of  Tur- 
key ;  a  strong  garrison  is  maintained  here,  and 
most  of  the  inhabitants  consist  of  the  families  of 
the  Janissaries,  who  defend  it.  The  whole  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  twenty  or  twenty-nve 
thousand ;  and  when  the  town  was  taken  by  the 
Auitriaos,  in  1789,  about  7000  of  them  were 
soldiers.  It  is,  indeed,  rather  a  military  dep6t 
than  a  trading  city, 

In  the  ftfleenih  century  it  was  unsuccessfully 
attacked  by  Amurath  IL  ;  but  was  taken  by  Soly- 
man,  the  Ottoman  emperor,  in  1522.  Being  re- 
taken by  the  Imperial  army,  under  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  in  1686,  it  reverted  again  to  the  Turks 
in  1690,  with  whom  it  remain^  till  August  1717, 
when  It  surrendered  to  pnnce  Eugene ;  and  will 
always  be  famous  in  military  history  by  the  bat- 
tle fought  at  this  time  in  its  vicinity,  and  which 
was  the  last  grand  victory  obtained  by  that  prince. 
It  then  remained  in  possession  of  the  Austrians 
for  twenty-two  years,  duriny^  which  they  were  en- 
gaged in  repairing  and  slreni^thening  its  defensive 
works.  In  1739,  however,  it  was  given  up  to  the 
Turks,  00  condition  that  these  should  be  de- 
molished; but  so  important  did  the  possession  of 
it  always  appear  to  the  Austrians,  that  they  again 
invested  it  in  17B9,  nnder  the  command  of  Field- 
marshal  Laudohn.  The  suburbs  were  all  carried 
sword  in  hand,  and  the  garrison  surrendered  upon 
honorable  terras-  About  300  pieces  of  artillery 
and  vast  military  stores,  were  said  to  be  foiuid  in 
the  fortress  on  this  capture.  It  was  again  re- 
stored to  the  Turks,  however,  by  the  peace  of  Sis- 
tova,  in  1791,  under  whom  it  has  since  remained. 
Long.  20*  10*  E.,  lat.  44"  43*  N. 

Beloraof.,  a  small  town  of  Romania,  on  the 
■trait  of  Constantinople. 

BcLcaAoe,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  Lincoln  county ,  district  of  Maine,  between  the 
Kennebeck  and  the  Androscoggin. 

BELGIIADO,  a  (own,  late  of  Friuli,  in  tlie 
Venetinn  territories  in  Italy.  It  ilands  near  the 
nver  Ta!i(lianiento. 

BELGltAM,  a.  town  in  the  Nabob  of  Oude's 
terrilnries,  twelve  miles  north-east  from  Kanoge 
in  lat.  ar*  13'  N.,  long,  80^  .T  E.  It  is  o. 
considerable  antiquity,  and  is  still  dislinguishec 
by  a  rumous  fort  and  moat.  Tbe  buildtnict  ap- 
pear to  have  lieen  in  the  best  style  of  MogUt 
ardtitectiire. 

BELIAL,  '?r'?3«  lleb.  i.e.  wicked,  wortble«, 
or  uiiproiiiahle ;  a  name  given  in  Scripture  lo 
the  devil.  Thii^  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah,  who 
abused  the  I^vit«'«  wifif,  Judges  xix.  22,  are 
styled  sons  of  t^hul.  ilophiii  and  l'liitM.-»H,  the 
high  priest  Eli't  eldest  tont,  are  likewise  called 
sons  of  Belial,  I  S.im.  ii.  13,  upton  account  of 
their  crimes.  And  that  the  name  Belial  denolM 
the  devil,  is  evident,  frotn  wliat  St.  Paul  says, 
2  Cor.  vi.  15, 

B ELIDES,  ill  mythology, tbe  dfty  daughter* 
of  Danaus.     Sec  D*Hiiiirs. 
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BELIDOR  (nprnard  Forest  de),  a  Catnlo- 
ninn  engineer  in  tlip  servicf  of  France,  nitntber 
of  the  Acadenii«  of  Sciences  at  I'aris  and  Ber- 
lin, and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London;  he 
was  a  celebrated  niathematickan,  and  author  of  a 
number  of  military  tracts,  in  which  the  tcience 
of  mathematics  is  applied  to  military  uses.  lie 
died  1765,  aged  seventy. 

BE'LIE,  V. 'J-  From  be  and  lie.  To  coun- 
terfeit ;  to  feign  ;  to  mimic.  To  calumniate ;  to 
raise  false  reports  of  any  man.  To  give  llie  lie 
to;  to  charge  with  falsehood.  To  give  a  false 
representation  of  any  thing.  To  fill  with  lies. 
DUl.rKVK,!'.  ^  The  old  Sax.  Itffan,  be- 
Beli'eve,  n.  ti/fauy   is   the   English    (o 

BeLi'EP,  live,  to  belive..     In   Pier's 

Br.i.itViJL,  I'louhman  to   bring   forth 

BelieVplness,     Vyoiir   bctyvc    is    to    bring 
BELrEVABLL,  forth    that   by   which   you 

Bttit'vER,  live.     It  was  early  applied 

BtLiEv'mc,  to  Christianity,  and  to  re- 

Beliv.v'is'c.ly,  J  lii;ion,  as  the  revelation  of 
life;  and  as  crediting  the  divine  testimony  was 
the  means  of  life  immortal,  that  credit  was 
called  life  and  belife — hence  to  belkve.  It  is 
now  of  much  more  comprehensive  import.  Be- 
t'uf  is  credit  given  to  something  which  we  know 
not  of  ourselves,  on  account  of  the  authority  by 
which  it  is  delivered.  It  is  likewise  the  tlieolo- 
gical  notice  of  faith ;  the  creed  and  body  of 
tenets  held  by  the  professors  of  faith ;  to  believe 
is  the  act  or  habit  of  the  mind ;  in  reference  to 
all  these  a  believer  is  one  that  gives  credit  to  a 
testimony  ;  a  professor  of  Christiaoitj. 

Sire,  it  18  Cri«iM  might. 
That  belpc-ih  folk  out  of  the  frndit*  unara, 
And  so  forforth,  xhe  gan  our  lay  declarcj 
Thai  she  ihc  consiable,  or  thai  it  werr  eve, 
Couvcrtcd.  and  on  Cmt  made  liim  btUiM. 

CAmteer. 

And  though  that  I.  anworthj  ton  of  Eve, 

Be  BinfiU,  yet  accciitetli  my  bdexx.  Id. 

A*  he  that  rcadelh  Carcai't  Coiiimeatarica,  Miering 

(hv   same    lo   bo    inie,  hath   iusrpby  a  knowledge  of 

Cxaar'n  life  and  notable  acts,  hecatiM  he  Mieeeth  the 

hiitoiy  of  Cvoar  J  yet  it  i*  not  pro|ierly  aaid,  that  he 

beliereth  in  CK*ar,  of  whom  hu  iooleth   for  no  help 

nor  bcnoiit,  even  so,  he  thai  believeih  that  all  that  is 

apoken  of  Ood  in  the  Bible  i*  true,  and  yvt  liTclh  to 

nofodlily,  that  he  cannot  look  lo  eigoy  the  promises 

and    bcnffita   of  God ;  altliough  it   may  tw   aaid   that 

sach  a  man  hath  a  faith  and   belief  to  the  words  of 

God,  jci  it  i»  not  properly  «aid  that  he  beUtnelh  in 

Ood,  or  hath  luch  a  faith  and  iniat  in  God,  whtireby 

he  may  atircly  look  for  grace,  mercy,  and  everlasting 

lifi>  at  God's  hand.  HomUji  on  Faiih, 

InlidcU  tlicmselvea  did  discern,  in  matters  of  life, 

when  fc«/(fitrr»  did  well,  whi^n  other«-i«c.  Hooker. 

If  hr  whirh  wriU'tli  do  that  which  ift  (orriblc,  luiw 

•hould  ]t«  which  rcadrth  bo  tliought  to  do  tliat,  whirh. 

In  itself,  is  of  no  force   lo  work  bcliof,  and  to  nave 

leliertri  ?  Id. 

Discipline     b4^gan     to     enter    into    conHict    with 

churches,  which^  in  exlrcmily.  bad  been  bciirrert  of 

it.  Id. 

And  sundry  Iwttcls,  which  she  had  alchicvcd 
With  g^'at  succrssc,  that  hrr  lidlh  gloriliilr, 
Anil  m."»do  her  famous,  more  than  is-  lictu'rM  ; 
No  would  I  it  have  wecn'd  aad  I  not  Itu:  it  pricved. 


SuperstiUoos  prophecies  aie  not  onljt 

fools,  but  tho  talk  lometlmea  of  wise  ' 
Now  God  be  prais'd,  that  i« 
Gives  light  in  darknras,  comfort  to  • 

Horatio  says,  'tis  htit  our  fantasy  ; 
And  will  ntA  let  beturf  take  hold  of  kiai 
Touching  this  dreaded  sight,  twice  aevai  of  i 
When  suddenly  stond  at  my  bcail  a  dr*am,  ^ 
Whose  inward  apparition  (;rn(]y  moTicd 
lly  fancy  to  belteoe  I  yet  had  being 
And  liv'd. 
The  action  is  baptizing  or  immasria 

the  object  thereof,  those  pcraoni  of  *aj  i 

his  ministers  can  by  their  iuttrrirtMm 

render  disciples  ;  that  ia,  such  as  do  tifl 

tho    truth  of  his  doctrine,    and 

obey  his  commandmenta. 

Adherence   to  a  propositinii  which  thry 

■ttaded,  but  do  not  know,  to  be  Uoa,  ia  Mt 

but  Miering. 

Thougih  they  arc,  I  bditvt,  a»  high  aa  boa  i 

in  England,  yet  a  pcnon,  ia  his  driak,  tdk\ 

without  any  other  htut  than  the 

A4 

I  could  nert  be  ao  duped,  even  by 
himself,  as  to  be  made  to  qneAioa  dm  i 
of  those  comforts ;  but  I  fauave  bcoa 
(which  you  will  say,  is  bciu^  dape4 
God  gave  them  to  me  in  deriaion, 
away  in  vengeance.     Co»fper*i 

Belief,  in  its  general  and  nmtut 
notes,  1.  A   strong   assent   of  the 
trutli  of  any  proposition.     In  tins 
has  no  relation  to  any  particular  kind  of  j 
or  arguments,  but  may  be    produced 
means  whaiever.     Thus,  we  are 
our  seiues,  to  believe  our  nasoa, 
witness,  &c.     And  hence,  in  rb« 
of  proofs,  from  wliatever  topics   d< 
called  irtTtic,  because  apt  to  prodtm 

{>ersuasion  touching  the  stattcr  m  ttand. 
ief,  in  its  more  restivined  and  teohnicalj 
invented  by  the  schoolmen,  denotes  ibait 
assetU  which  is  grounded  only  on  iJie 
testimony  of  some  {person  or  persona,  i 
or  attesting  the  truth  of  any  matter 
In  this  sense,  belief  stands  opf 
ledge  and  science.     ^Ve  do  not 
that  snow  is  white,  or  that  the  wl 
its  parts ;  hut  we  see  md  kmnr  tiMHI  l»] 
That  the  three  angles  of  •  iriftn^  i 
two  right  angles,  or  Oiut  all  motjoo 
rectilinear,  are  not  said  to  be  thi 
but  scientitical ;  and  tlie 
truths  is  not  belief  but  science. 
a  thing  propounde<l  to  tu  is  neitbeci 
our  senses,  nor  evident  to  our 
neither  certainly  to  be  coUactni 
and  neccsiary  connexion  with  the 
which  it  proceeds,  nor  «ith  ihe 
naturally  prod ucr-t;  not    is  token  Of i ' 
real  argtiinents,  f»r  relation  thereof 
knowledgcd    truths;  and  y«t,   not* 
appears  as  tru*-,   ni*t  by  roanifo 
an  attestation  of  the  truth,  and 
sent,  not  of  itself,  bttt  in  virtue  of  a 
given  to  il — tins  is  wid  to  Vk-  pra|KTiy 
and  an  assent  lo  Utis  u  tUc  proper 
littf  or  faith. 
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BaLicYCRS,  in  church  history,  an  appelUtum 
jrJTeii,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  cefttury,  to 
thosv  Clinstians  who  hud  hL-en  admitted  into  the 
church  hy  baptism,  And  instructed  in  all  the 
mysteries;  of  relifrioti.  lliey  liad  also  access  to 
all  parts  of  divine  worship,  and  were  authorised 
to  TOte  in  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies.  They 
were  thus  called  in  contrtidi<itinction  to  the  ca- 
Mckttinens  who  had  not  been  l)aptised,  and  were 
debarrpd  from  these  privileges. 

HKI.I'KE,  )      ne  and  like.    See  Like. 

I}i.t.i'iLct.Y,  S  Belike  in  our  older  writers, 
and  in  »'uli;ar  speech,  at  the  present  day,  is  used 
for  U  IS  likely,  probably,  perhaps.  It  is  some- 
times used  ID  a  sense  of  irony,  as  it  ma)  he 
rapposed. 

There  came  mji  of  the  »«raB  woodi  a  hoiriblc  foul 
beu,  which  fe»ribg.  heiiht.,  while  the  lion  wm  pre- 
wat,  oune  furioiuly  towsnU  the  place  wh^re  I  was. 

SJmey. 

LnH  Angolo,  Mihr,  thinking  ne  r*miM  in  ny 
•Aw,  awakirns  me  with  ihi*  unwonted  putting  on. 

Joarphoa  affinncth,  that  one  of  them  remained  in 
hu  time  ■  meaning,  belike,  tame  ruin  or  foundation 
thereof.  JlaWyA. 

We  think,  belihe,  that  ha  will  accept  what  the 
iMt  of  then  would  diadaiA.  Hoolter. 

appoinced  the  aea  to  ono  of  tbent,  and  the 
lu  the  other.  becau»e  they  were  ao  great,  that 
M*  could  not  hold  them  both  ;  or  alae,  belike,  if 
•n  had  be«n  largo  enough,  w«  might  have  gone  a 
Iv  ilephaots.  £rrr«p.  m  Lmg. 

BEMNCfELA,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by 
some  anthors  to  the  malum  insanum,  or  mad 
apple. 

BtLlO,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of  Lu- 
aitantn,  tailed  otherwise  Limxaa,  Limcas,  Limius, 
and  I^lhe,  or  the  River  of  <_)blivion  :  the  boun- 
dary of  the  expi-dition  of  Decimus  Bnitus.  The 
flOlown  Afbaing,  out  of  superstition,  to  cross, 
%m  matched  an  ensign  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
liearer,  and  yiassed  over,  by  which  his  army  was 
coctmrs^  to  follow,  lie  was  the  first  Homan 
iHm>  ever  proceeded  so  far,  and  ventured  to  pass. 
Hm  reason  of  the  appellation,  according  to 
SUabo,  is,  that  in  a  military  expedition  a  sedi- 
tion arising  between  the  Celtici  and  Turduli 
afirr  crtMtiitg  that  river,  in  which  the  general 
■was  il:un,  they  remained  dispersed  there;  and 
iron  this  eircomstance  it  came  to  be  called  the 
fivar  of  Lethe,  or  Oblivion.  It  is  now  called 
lima. 

BELISARIUS,  general  of  the  emperor  Jus- 
ttoian'i  army,  who  overthrew  the  I'crsians  in  the 
EAst,  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  the  (lOths  in 
Italy.  Sec  Rout.  Out  after  all  his  great  ex- 
ploits, be  was  Cilsely  accused  of  a  conspiracy 
■^aiiwt  the  emperor.  The  real  conspirators  had 
bora  detected  and  seized,  with  daggers  bidden 
«nd«f  thetr  gnniicnts.  One  of  them  died  by  his 
own  band,  and  the  other  was  dragged  from  the 
■uetoary.  Pressed  by  remorse,  or  tempted  by 
die  ho|>ei  of  safety,  he  accused  two  otticers  of 
thv  household  of  Belisarius ;  and  torture  farced 
them  In  declare  that  they  had  acted  according  to 
tlie  vn.rvt  instructions  of  their  patron.  Poitenty 
«dl  not  hastily  believe,  that  a  hero,  who  in  the 
o(  life  had  disdained  the  faircsi  ofTen  of. 


ambition  and  revenge,  should  stoop  to  the  murder 
of  his  prince,  whom  he  could  not  long  expect  to 
survive.  His  followers  were  impulient  to  fly; 
but  flight  must  h.tvebeen  supported  by  rehelliun, 
and  he  had  lived  enough  for  nature  and  for 
glory.  Belisarius  appeared!  before  the  council 
with  less  fear  than  indignation:  .'ifler  forty  yean 
service,  the  emperor  hod  prejudged  his  guilt ; 
and  injustice  was  sanctified  by  the  presence 
and  authority  of  tlie  patriarch.  The  lifE!  of  Be- 
lisarius was  spared,  but  his  fortunes  were  se- 
questered; ana,  from  December  to  .luly,  he  was 
guarded  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace.  At 
length  his  innocence  was  acknowledged,  his 
freedom  and  honors  were  restored,  and  death^ 
which  might  be  hastened  by  resentment  and 
grief,  removed  him  from  the  world  about  eiglit 
monllis  afler  his  deliverance.  That  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  eyes,  and  reduced  by  envy  to  beg 
nis  bread,  is  a  fiction  of  later  times ;  which  bus 
obtained  credit,  or  rather  favor,  ns  a  stnnge 
example  of  Uie  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  TT>c 
source  of  this  idle  fable  may  be  derived  from  a 
miscellaneous  work  of  the  twelfth  century,  the 
Chiliads  of  John  Tzetzes,  a  monk,  lie  relates 
the  blindness  and  beggary  of  Belisarius  in  ten 
verses,  Chihad  iii.  No.  88.  339 — 348.  in  Corp, 
Poet.  Gncc.  torn.  ii.  p.  31 1.  Tliis  romantic  tale 
was  imported  into  Italy  with  the  language  and 
MSS.  of  Greece;  repeated  before  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  by  Crinitus,  Pontanus,  and 
Volaterranus ;  atUicked  by  Alciat  for  the  honor 
of  the  law,  and  defended  by  Baronius,  A.  D. 
561,  No.  2,  8cc.  for  the  honor  of  the  church. 
Tzetzes  himself  had  read  in  other  chronicles, 
that  Belisarius  did  not  lose  his  sight,  :ind  ihat  he 
recovered  his  fame  and  fortunes.  The  statue  in 
the  Villa  Borghese  at  Rome,  in  a  sitting  |)asture, 
with  an  open  hand,  which  u  vulgarly  given  to 
Belisarius,  may  be  ascribed  with  more  dignity  to 
Augustus  in  the  act  of  propitiating  Nemesis. — 
Winkelman'i  Hist,  dc  VArtt  torn.  iii.  p.  266. 

BELI'VE.  adv,  bibve.  Sax.  probably  from  bi 
and  lipe,  in  the  sense  of  vivacity,  speed,  quick- 
ness.    Speedily  ;  quickly :  a  word  out  of  use. 

By  that  tame  way  the  direful  dame*  do  drive 
Their  mournful  charioL,  fill'd  with  nuty  hlood. 
And  down  to  Pluto'i  homie  are  come  beimm. 

Faerie  Qtmme. 

BELK,  one  of  the  Serangani  islands  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  high,  and  with  a  bold  north  coast. 
It  is  partly  cultivated,  and  the  inhabitants  have 
plenty  of  cocoa  nuts  and  yellow  wax.  It  iji  tlie 
most  northerly  of  tiie  group,  which  conitista  of 
three,  and  lies  about  twelve  miles  from  Magin- 
danao. 

BELL,  V.  k  n.-\     Bel,    Sax.    suppoMd    by 

III  t.'rcir,  (  Skinner  to  come  troni  peha, 

fiKL'aoPF,  i'Latuj,   a   basin;    Ang.-Sox. 

BrL'ai^GER.     Jbcllan,   signifies    to   bellow 

and    to  sound   a   bell.      A  vessel,  or  hoUor 

body  of  east  metal,   formed  to  make  a  ooiie 

by  the  act  of  a  clapper,  hammer,  or  some  other 

instrument  striking  against  it.    Bclh  are  m  tlie 

towers  of  churches,   to   call   the  aingregatioo 

together.     It  is  used  for  any  tliioi;  in  tiic  form  of 

a  bell,  as  th«'  cups  of  flowers.     iii-.Lfry  u  a  lower 

where  bells  are  liung. 
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Get  thee  gone,  and  dig  tny  jwve  thyMlf, 
And  bid  the  mRiry  MU  ring  to  thy  «»r, 
'J  liai  ibuu  ftrt  cruwned,  not  that  I  km  dead, 

Kow  (ce  that  noble  and  moat  sov'reign  teaaoo 
Like  twcct  br/{«  jann^lcd  out  of  tone.  Id. 

A*  the  ox  hath  hi»  yoke,  the  hoiae  hii  enrb,  and 
the  faulcoa  bit  MU,  to  bath  man  bit  detirei. 

Id.     At  You  LUm  It. 

Wbei«  the  bee  rack*,  there  tack.  I, 
In  a  cow>Hp's  bell  I  lie.  '<*•      Tempctt. 

What  time  the  native  bellman  of  the  night. 
The  bir<1  that  warned  Peter  of  hi»  fall, 
Firtl  riDg:»  bi»  »ilver  Ml  t'  each  «lcepy  wight. 
That  should  their  inindet  up  to  devotion  call, 
*   She  heard  a  tnonstrona  aoise  below  the  hall. 

Spencer. 

The  humming  beea,  that  hunt  the  golden  dew^ 
Id  BUiamer't  heat  on  topa  of  titie*  feed, 
And  creep  within  their  btU*  to  «uck  the  balmy  aeed. 

Dryden, 
Re  hai  no  one  nec<«aBry  attention  to  any  thing  but 
the  beli,  which  calU  lo  prayers  twice  a-day. 

Addinm.   Spteialor, 

How  too  like  ii  (hif  (cracked)  hell  to  icandaloua 
and  ill-lived  teachers*  Hi*  calling;  is  hoooarabJe: 
bit  noiM  i*  beard  far  enough  :  hut  the  Daw  which  if 
noted  in  his  life,  man  bit  doctrine,  and  ofiendi 
those  ears  which  else  would  uke  pleature  in  hit 
:eachinf .  Buhop  Hall. 

When  cocklc-thelli  lum  silver  MU, 

And  muscles  grow  on  every  ircc, 
When  frost  and  snow  shall  warm  us  aw. 

Then  tall  my  love  prove  true  to  me. 

Bunu't  B«U»dt. 

But  the  sound  of  the  churcb-going  beU 
I  These  valliei  and  rocks  never  heard, 

Never  sighed  at  the  sound  of  a  knell, 
'         Or  smiled  when  a  Sabbath  appeaT'd.        Cotiiper, 

^  To  hear  the  Dell.  To  be  the  first;  from  ibe 
wether,  that  carries  a  bell  amoag  the  sheep,  or 
the  first  horse  of  a  drove  that  has  bells  on  his 
collar. 

The  Italian*  have  carried  away  the  bell  from  all 
other  nations,  as  may  appear  both  by  their  bouki  and 
works.  Hakeweil. 

To  shake  the  Bemj.  A  phrase  in  Sliakspeare, 
Uken  from  t)ie  bells  of  a  hawk. 

Noitticr  ihr  king:,  nor  he  that  loves  him  bctt, 
The  proudest  be  that  holds  up  Lancaster. 
Dares  stir  a  wing,  if  Warwick  sAaAej  hii  MU. 

Skakiptmre. 

To  Bfil,  e.  n.  from  the  noun.  To  grow  in 
bads  or  flowers,  in  ibe  form  of  a  bell. 

Hups,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  beU  and  arc 
tometinic*  ripe,  Mortimft. 

Bell-fashioned,  ad},  from  bel!  and  fashion. 
Having  the  form  of  a  betl ;  campaniform. 

The  thorn-apple  ri*M  wiili  a  strong  round  sulk, 
having  large  bell-fathiimed  flowers  at  the  joints. 

Muriimer, 

Bell.  The  parls  of  n  bell,  are  the  body  or 
barrel,  the  clapper,  on  the  inside,  and  ilie  ear  or 
i-aniion,  by  which  it  Iiiipr^  lo  a  lari;^  beam  of 
wood.  The  matter  of  which  it  is  usually  made 
is  a  composition  called  bell-metal.  The  thick- 
nets  of  a  bell's  edge  is  usually  one-firteen(h 
of  the  diameter,  and  its  height  twelve  umes  its 
ihicknes-s.  The  best  founders  have  a  diapason, 
or  betl- scale,  wherewith  thej  measure  ibe  lize, 


Dw  Deca 
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thickness,  weight,  and  tone  of  thi 
the  method  o<  casting  U-lla,  see  F 

The  theory  of  the  sound  of  belli 
perly  to  acoustics,  but  we  may 
that  the  most  sonorous  bell,  acco 
by  M.  Reamur  i^Mem.  Acad.  Par. 
be  formed  of  the  segment  of  a  splic 
sound  of  a  bel),  says  the  CampaDalo^ 
from  a  fibratory  molitm  of  Ine  paftf 
much  like  that  of  a  musical  chord.  IX 
of  llie  clapper,  it  is  evident,  routl  ch( 
figure  of  the  bell,  and  of  round  tnakft 
but  the  metal  having  a  great  degree  of  4 
that  part  which  the  stroke  drove  fiuifai 
Uie  oentre  will  fly  back  again,  aod  ll 
somewhut  nearer  to  the  centre  than  be 
that  the  two  points,  which  before  well 
tremes  of  the  loncer  diameter,  now  becol 
of  the  shorter.  Thus,  the  circu 
bell  Tindergoes  alternate  changes 
by  means  thereof  gives  that  tne- 
to  the  air,  in  which  sound  conttsU. 
raull  maintains,  that  ihe  sound  of  the 
or  chord,  is  a  compound  of  (he  sound  ol 
veral  prts  thereof;  so  that  where  the 
homogeneous,  and  the  dimensions  of 
uniform,  there  is  such  a  perfect  mixts 
these  sounds,  as  consUtutes  one  uniform^ 
even  sound :  and  Ihe  contrary  circa 
produce  harshness.  This  he  proves 
bell's  differing  in  tone  according  to  the  | 
strike ;  and  yet  strike  it  anywhere,  th| 
motion  of  all  the  paru.  He,  therelbf«, 
bells  as  composed  of  an  infinite  number 
which  according  lo  tbeir  d liferent  dim 
have  different  tones,  as  chords  of 
lengths  have;  and  when  struck,  the  ' 
of  the  parts  immediately  struck,  d 
tone;  being  supported  by  a  sofficienl 
consonant  tones  in  the  other  parti.  Ms. 
bee,  and  others  have  found  by  eiperiiM 
the  sound  of  a  bell  struck  undar  wt 
fourth  deeper  than  in  the  air :  tliou^  Mi 
says,  it  is  of  the  same  pitch  in  both  i 
This  writer  has  treated  largely  of  the 
metals  of  which  bells  are  formed,  of  ttiH 
crassitude,  and  degrees  of  pcadcmutj, 
respect  each  other  in  a  given  series. 

Bells  are  observed  to  be  heard  CviIm^ 
on  plains,  than  on  hill<i ;  and  still  ihnhfl 
leys  than  oii  plains  ;  the  reason  of  i 
not  be  difficult  to  assign,  if  it  be 
that  the  higher  the  sonorous  body 
IS  Its  medium  ;  consequently  the 
receives,  •'uid  the  less  proper  vd 
convey  it  to  a  distaiKe. 

The  use  of  belli  it  very  tncient  M 
tensive.     We  find  them  among  1 
Romans.  Christians,  and  IleatheD** 

filed,  as  on  the  neck«' 
or«es>  and  sheep :  but 
ines,  either  religious,  &•• 
and  tnonasteiies  ;  or  civil,  as  m  bouaoi, 
and  baths  ;  or  mtliiory,  hb  m  eainps  » 
towns.  Among  the  Jews  it  wai 
the  lower  part  of  the  blue  tunir  which 
priest  wore*  when  he  performed  certaio 
ceremoniea.  should  be  adorned  wtlh 
ales  aod  goldcD  bells,  iuieriDiseil 
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«qtul  distances.  The  sacred  historian  mentions 
the  use  and  intent  of  them  in  Kxod.  xxviii.  33 — 
35.  *  It  shall  be  upon  Aaron  to  minister,  and 
Kb  sound  shall  \>c  heard  whu n  he  goeth  in  unto 
|ii«  holy  place  before  the  Lord,  and  when  he 
eoineth  out,  that  he  die  not.'  The  sound  of  the 
munerous  bells   jrave  notice  to  the  assembled 


ditory  in  the  town  of  Jassus,  found  it  <vas  th« 
fish-l>en  which  had  attracted  them  away.  Ono  per- 
son alone  remained,  as  if  decidedlypreferring  his 
melody.  The  grateful  harper  iinproached,  tlianktd 
his  hearer  for  the  honor  whtch  he  paid  to  the 
art,  and  congratulated  him  on  the  superior  pu- 
rity of  taste  wh>ch  prevented  him  from  accom- 


pwple  that  the  most  awful  ceremony  of  their  pauying  the  rabble,  which  had  vanished  at  ihe 

religion  had  commenced.     It  was  a  signal,  p«T-  first  stroke  of  the  bell.     '  Has  the  bell   rung  !* 

haps,  that  they  should  prostrate  themselves  at  answrred   the   other,   'alas!  1  am  deaf;  pood 

Oke  lonmenl  in  which  the  high  priost  entered  tlje  mornint;  to  youl* 

oftfy  with  a  vessel  of  incense,  in  order  that  f  )mamenul  bells  in  building,  after  the  manner 

._  prayen  might  ascend  with  the  column  of  of  the  Chmese,  were  clearly  in  use  among  the 

..j?rance   before  the    throne   of  heaven,    Tlie  Romans.     Pliny  (vii.   45,  wxvi.  1.1.)  mentions 

kings  i»f  I'ersia,  from  a  remote  perioil,  are  «;iid  the  monument  of  Porsenna  as  decorated  with 

to  have  had  tJie  hems  of  their  robes  adorned  pinnacles,   each  of  which  was  surmounted  by 

like  the  Jewish  high  priests  with  pomegTanates  bells.    The   dream  of  Amoislus  iransl'erred  a 

Jind  pulden  bells.  similar  ornament  from  the  portils  to  the  K>of  of 

The  poet,  Cowper,  gives  a  moral  turn  to  this  the  Capitoline  Jove,  (Suetonius,  Oct.  xci.) 

cireumstance,  worth  remembering:  On  the  origin  of  church  bells,  Mr.  WhJtakcf, 

„ I  „      »            1         .  in  his   History   of  Manchester,  observe*,    tliai 

With  golden  bclU.  the  pncUy  v«t.  ^„^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^„^^^  p^^^^^,  ^^,  ^j^^ 

Romans,  to  sijoiify  the  times  of  liatliini;,  were 
naturally  appbeti  by  the  Christi.in*  of  Italy  lo 
denote  the  nours  of  devotion,  and  summon  the 

The  prophet  Zachariah,  xiv.  20,  speaks  of  bells  people  to  church. 

bnog  to  war-horses.  The  fir^t  application  of  tliem  to  ecclesiastical 

iiwog  the  Greeks,  those  who  went  the  nightly  purposes   is,   by    Polydore    Virgil   and   othtrs, 

lOBodt  in  camps  or  parrisous,  carried  with  them  a.«cribeil  to  Pauliiuis,  bishop  of  Nola,  a  city  of 

a  little  Ml,  which  tliey  rung  at  each  centry-l)ox  Campania,  about  the  year  -100.     Hence,  it  is 

lo  sec  tliat  the  soldiers  on  each  watch  were  awake,  jaid,  the  names  Noise  aiid  Campanw  were  given 

A  codonophorous,  or  bell-man,  also  walked  in  ihem;  the  one  referring  lo  the  city,  liie  other  to 

fiincral   processions,   at  a  distance  before  the  the  country.     Though  other*  say  tliey  took  the 

corpse,  not  only  to  keep  off  the  crowd,  but  to  latter  of  these  names,  not  from  tlieir  being  in- 

■dvertise  the  Hamen  dtalls  to  keep  out  of  the  vented  in  Campania,  but  because  it  was  here 

wiy  for  fear  of  being  polluted  by  the  sight,  or  the  manner  of  hanging  and  balancing  them,  now 

bjr  the  fiineral  music.    The  priest  of  Proserpine,  ni  use,  was  firsi  practised.     It  is  obvious,  lliul 

H  Athens,  called  hierophanlus,  rune:  a  hell  to  during  the  days  of  early  persecution,  any  public 

call  the  people  to  sacrifice.     There  were  also  summuns  to  the  meeiinfi:s  of  Christians  would 


4iul  rich  pomrgranaicft  bordered  round. 

The  nprd  of  )iuline«»  exprcsted, 
And  CAlIcd  for  fruit  u  well  a«  <ound. 


bdU  in  t)ie  bouses  of  groat  men  to  call  up  tlie 
Wrvvnls  each  morning.  Zonaras  assures  us,  that 
ImUs  were  hung  with  whips  on  the  triumphal 
gharioti  of  their  victorious  ^ncrals,  to  put  them 
JB  nHad  that  they  were  still  liable  to  public  jus 


have  betrayed  them  to  tlieir  enemies.  In  Hri- 
tain,  l>ells  were  used  in  churches  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  seventh  century,  in  Uie  monastic 
societies  of  Norlhumbrin,  and  as  early  as  the 
sixth,  even  in  those  of  Caledonia.    Tliey  w^re. 


Bells  were  put  on  the  necks  ol  criminals  therefore,  use<l  from  tlie  first  erection  of  parish 
Mine  to  execution,  that  persons  might  be  warned  churches  .-unons  us.  Those  of  France  anu  Eng- 
mj  toe  sound  to  avoid  meeting  so  ill  an  omen,  land  appear  lo  hare  been  furnished  with  several 
■s  the  sight  of  the  hangman,  or  the  condemned  bells.  In  the  time  of  Clothair  1 1 .  king  of  France, 
cnminal.  Maggi  has  given  the  nnnl  of  a  wretcli  A.  D,  610,  the  array  of  that  prince  was  frighted 
whose  neck  is  weighed  down  by  an  enormous  from  the  siege  of  Sens,  by  the  ringing  of  the 
bally  while  his  back  is  ex^iosed  to  the  lash  of  the  belU  of  St.  Stephen's  church,  Tlie  second  ex- 
cerption of  Kglieri,  A.  I).  750,  which  is  adopted 
in  a  French  Capitulary  of  801,  commands  every 

tiriest,  :U  the  prop<-'r  hours,  to  sound  the  l>ells  of 
lis  church,  and  ttien  lo  go  throu<'h  the  sacred 


responses  of  the  Dodonvan  oracle  were 
^ioubtlvss  in  pari  conveyed  by  bells.  Tlie  de- 
•rnption  uf  it  which  Strabo  luis  left  (lib.  vii.), 
thr  Ulttft  of  Vir^nlv   tl>e  prtvet  of  Juvenal,  and    oifices  tu  (^od.     And  the  council  uf  F.ulam,  in 


the  tiromtia  ahrm  of  Ausonius,  admit  of  no  other 
fall  niiifiiliiiii  The  bells  were  of  copper,  and 
susjwiiilcd  round  the  temple,  thai  one  l>cing 
ick  put  the  whole  in  motion ;  and,  by  the 
iD«r  in  which  t)ie  sounds  dieil  away,  the 
fnnied  her  revelation.  PlulJirch  merv- 
U  (Symp.  xtv.)  a  bell  in  the  Grecian  fish- 
■Mrfcets  whii.h  reminds  the  writer  of  this  article 
of  an  ex;4i'ily  Airnilar  construction  in  the  little 
■port  town  of  hts  birih, 

connects  wiUi  this  custom  a  curious 
A  nraiician  being  deserted  by  Ins  au- 
r  ol.  III. 


1011,  re<)uire3  all  the  mulcts  for  tut*  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  reparUion  of  the  church,  clutliing 
and  fc'e<ling  the  minister  of  God,  and  ihe  par- 
chase  of  church  ?e«tnient.<,  church  books,  and 
church   litlls.      The«e  were    sometimes    com- 

IKMed  of  iron  in  France;  and  in  England,  as 
omierly  at  Rome,  were  frequtratly  made  of 
brass.  As  early  as  Ihc  ninth  cmtury  thrrv  wcra 
many  cast  uf  a  large  ixu:  ami  iloep  note,  tn- 
gulphus  mentions,  that  Turketulus,  abbot  of 
Croyl»nd,  who  died  about  A.  U.  870,  w^tvo  a 
great  bt II  to  tiro  cliunli  of  that  abbey,  *hM;h  ho 
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namc'l  Guthlac;  and  aftoTwards  six  others,  rii. 
two  which  he  called  Bartholomew  and  Betelin, 
two  called  Turketul  and  Tatwin,  and  two  named 
Pejja  and  Bepa,  all  which  rang  together;  the 
same  author  *ays,  Non  erat  tunc  tanta  conso- 
nantia  campanamro  in  tola  Anglia.  Not  lonj? 
after,  Kniseus,  archbishop  of  York,  gave  two 
preai  bells  to  the  church  ot  Si.  John  at  Beverly, 
and  at  the  same  time  provided  thai  oilier  churches 
in  his  diocese  should  be  furnished  with  bells. 
Mention  b  made  by  St.  Aldhem,  and  William 
of  Malmesbury,  of  bells  given  by  Si.  Duuatan  to 
ihe  churches  in  ihe  wesl.  The  number  of  bells 
in  every  church  gave  occasion  to  a  curious 
and  singular  piece  of  architecture  in  the  cam- 
panile or  bell-lower ;  an  addition,  which  is  more 
susceptible  of  the  fcrander  IxKiuties  of  architec- 
ture tlian  any  other  part  of  the  edifice,  and  is 
penerally  therefore  ihe  principal  or  rudiments  of 
it.  It  was  the  constant  appendage  to  every  parish 
church  of  the  Saxons,  and  is  actually  mentioned 
as  such  in  iho  laws  of  Atlidslau.  The  Greek 
Chnstians  art>  usually  said  to  have  been  unac- 
quuinled  witli  bells  idl  the  tjinlh  century,  when 
Iheir  construction  was  first  lauphl  them  by  a 
Venetian.  Hut  it  is  not  true  thai  the  use  of 
bells  was  entirely  unknown  m  llie  ancient  eastern 
churches,  nw\  ihat  they  called  the  people  lo 
church,  as  at  present,  wjlli  wooden  matlets.  Leo 
Allatius,  in  Iils  Dissertation  on  the  Greek  Tem- 
ples, proves  llie  contrary  from  several  ancient 
writers.  He  says  bells  first  began  to  be  disused 
among  them  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks;  who,  it  seems,  prohibited  lliem, 
lest  their  sound  should  disturb  the  repose  of 
souls,  which,  according  to  them,  wander  in  the 
air.  }le  adds,  ihat  tliey  still  retain  the  use  of 
bells  in  places  remote  from  the  iuteroourse  of  the 
Turks,  particularly  very  ancient  ones  in  Mount 
Athos.  F.  Simon  thinks  the  Turks  prohibited 
the  Christians  the  use  of  hells,  rather  from  poli- 
tical than  religious  reasons,  as  the  ringing  of 
belts  might  serve  as  a  signal  for  tlie  execution  of 
revolts,  &c. 

In  the  dark  ages  bells  were  constantly  baptised 
and  anointed,  oleo  chrismatis,  as  well  as  exor- 
cised and  blessed  by  the  bishop ;  from  a  belief, 
that  when  these  ceremonies  were  performed,  they 
had  a  jxjwer  to  drive  tlie  devil  out  of  the  air,  to 
calm  tempests,  extinguish  fire,  and  even  to  re- 
vive the  dead.  The  ritual  for  these  ceremonies 
is  contained  in  the  Iloraan  pontifical;  and  it 
was  usual  in  their  baptism  to  give  to  bells  the 
name  of  some  s;iint.  In  Chauncey's  History  of 
Hertfordshire,  p.  383,  there  is  a  relation  of'^the 
baptism  of  a  set  of  bells  in  Italy  with  greal  ce- 
remony, a  short  time  before  the  publication  of 
that  work:  and  so  late  as  September,  1782,  the 
St.  James's  Chronicle  eonlains  an  account  of 
tile  lovers  of  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  ninning 
in  crowds  at  Paris,  to  see  iJie  ceremony  of 
christening  the  new  bells  of  St.  Sulpicius,  of  which 
the  king  and  queen,  monsieur,  ana  madame,  were 
the  sponsors.  The  bells  of  Osney  Abbej',  near 
OxfbnJ,  were  very  famous;  their  several  names 
were  Douce,  Clement,  Austin,  Ilauteoier,  or  ra- 
tiier  Hautcleri,  Gabriel,  and  John.  TUe  lielU  of 
the  parish  church  of  NVinninijlon,   in  Bjdford- 
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shire,  had  their  names  cast  about 
every  one  in  particular,  with  these  rtumil 
amciers : — 
It^ominft  Cunputi*  hzc  iudita.  cunt  quoqm 

1 .  Hoc  li^nm  Petri  pultatur  nomiac  f 

2.  Nomcn  iMHgdnlra  cmin|iaA»  Moalftl 

3.  Sit  nomrn  Coinini  benedictaia  Kl 

4.  Musa  Rapharlu  sonai  anriba*  Imi 

5.  Sam  Rnsa  puliata  muadiqoe  Mnril 

Wm 

By  an  old  chartulary,  once  io  the 
Weever  the  antiquary,  it  appears  tha^  the 
the  priory  of  Little  Dunmow  in 
A.  D.  1501,  new  cast,  and  baptised 
6f  St.  Michael,  St.  John  llie  Lvanfr 
the  Bapti.si,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
nity.     VVeever  further  mentioos,  that 
frequently  this  inscription: 

Funnra  plango,  Polgiin  fr^ngo.  Sabbaei 
Exrito  Innlos,  diMipo  vcato*.  Pkco 

Durandus  mentions  nix   kinds  of  

ancient  monasteries,  viz.  Squilla   nnif 
refectory;  cymbalum  in  the  cloister;  n^ 
choir;  nolula  or  dupla  in  the  clock;  can 
the  steeple;  and  signum  in  the  lower.     1 
has  much  the  same ;  only  that  for  squilla 
tintinnabulum,  and  places  the  cvnputa 
tower,  and  campanella  in  the  cloister, 
place   the   tintinnahutum   or   tinniolatn 
refectory  or  dormitory;  and  add    uioCfal 
called  corrigiuncula,  rung  at  tlie  lime  of 
discipline  or  to  call  the  monks  to  be 
The  cymbalum  is  sometimes,  also,  said  toh 
rung  in  the  cloister,  to  call  the  monks  to 

Abroad,  bells  are  found  of  great  IBM 
In  the  steeple  of  tlie  great  churckatll 
Normandy  loere  was  in  modem 
the  following  inscription ; 

Je  ftuis  George  de  Amboia. 
Qui  trcixtc  cinqae  milU  pok. 
Me»  lui  qui  rae  peccn, 
Trcntc  lix  miUe  me  iroavm. 
I  am  George  of  Amboia^ 
Thinie  five  ihoiuand  in  poW^ 
But  be  that  thall  iretgh  lua, 
Thinie  aix  thotuaad  ahall  tnt4 
The  great  bell  at  St.  Peter's  in 
18,607  pounds.     In  the  Palazzo  \'oocUo' 
rence^  is  one  weighing  17,000  pounds; 
raised  275  feet  from  the  grou»a.     Gnaat 
Chnst  Church,  Oxford,  weighs  ITjMO 
of  Lincoln,  9894  pounds.    Vae  bdl  of 
London,  8400  pounds. 

It  is  a  common  tradition   that   ibe 
King's  College  chapel,  in  the  uatTMsi^ 
bridge,   were   taken   by    Henry  V     *" 
church  in  France,  afler  the  baitU 
They  were  taken  down  some  jean 
to  Phelps,  a  bell-founder,  in  W 

The  Miisurgin  Universalis  of  Ki 
a  bell  at  Erfurth.  which  wn  cMt  (■ 
1497,  by  Gerard  Von  dc  Catnpis,  ■!  ihc 
of  the  citizens,  the  nei^bouna^ 
noblemen.  Its  thicknts*  i»  a  q««kintr 
qunrtcr  of  an  ell ;  its  height  four  dU 
quarters;  its  exterior  peripWrj  toui 
a  half;  aod  it&  weight   Z.'*}  cwt    ' 
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am  rvffoired  to  rio^  it,  besides  two  men 
on  each  side,  push  forward  tfip  clapper.  Its 
pcMind  is  plainly  heard  at  iho  distance  of  three 
<^»prman  leagues,  lis  fundaraenUl  note  is  D  sol 
>e,  but  It  i^vM  also  F  faut,  molkiitg  a  cotisonance 
of*  minor  third.  Rut  from  the  above  account, 
Sir  J<«hn  Hawkins  (Hist,  of  Music,  iv,  211)  has 
doubted  whether  the  bell  is  ever  rung  at  all ;  that 
14,  whether  it  is  elevated  hy  a  tope  and  wheel. 
Tbe  actiou  of  the  twenty-four  men  is  obscurely 
described ;  but  the  two  are  plainly  employed  not 
in  ringing  but  in  tolling. 

A  iSell  in  the  church  of  St  Ivan,  at  Moscow, 
weighs  127,836  pounds.  Dut  the  wonder  of 
tmTcUers  is  the  unsuapended  bell  iii  tlve  Krem- 
lin of  that  city.  It  was  cast  in  1653,  in  ilie 
reign  of  the  empress  Anne,  and  a  lire  took  place 
in  the  building  erected  over  it.  Tlie  metal  thus 
became  hot,  and  the  water,  which  fell  upon  it 
while  in  this  state,  occasioned  a  fracture,  by 
which  it  was  rendered  useless ,  Dr.  Clarke,  in 
his  Travels,  has  given  the  following  aocount  of 
it: — '  It  reaches  from  the  bottom  of  the  cave  to 
tbe  TQof.  Hie  entrance  is  by  a  trap-door,  placed 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  eartn.  We  found 
the  iteps  very  dangerom;  some  of  them  were 
wanting,  and  others  broken,  which  occasioned 
■c  a  terere  fall  down  the  whole  extent  of  the 

flight,  and  a  narrow  escape  for  my  life  in  not 
OBshcd  upon  the  bell.     In  consequence  of 

accident^  a  sentinel  was  stationed  afterwards 
at  the  trapdoor,  to  prevent  people  becoming  vic- 
tims to  their  curiosity.  He  might  have  l>een  as 
well  employed  in  mending  the  steps,  as  in  wait- 
ing all  day  to  say  they  were  broken.  The  bell 
if  truly  a  mountain  of  metal.  They  relate  that 
it  contains  a  very  large  jiraportino  of  gold  and 
■ilvcr;  for  that,  while  it  was  in  fusion,  tl>e  nobles 
toA  the  pi'ijple  cast  in,  as  votive  ofTvrings,  their 
pUue  and  money.  It  is  permitted  lo  doubt  the 
truth  of  traditionary  tales,  particularly  in  Russia, 
where  people  are  much  disposed  to  relate  what 
tliey  have  neard,  without  reflecting  on  iu  proba- 
lity.  I  have  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  assay  a 
mnall  pari.  Tlic  natives  regard  it  witli  super- 
Sl4tiau«  venentioii,  and  they  would  not  allow 
•wen  a  grain  to  lie  filed  off.  At  the  same  time 
be  said,  the  comfwund  has  a  while  shin- 

•ppearaoce,  unlike    hell-metnl    in  general; 

perhaps  its  silvery  aspect  has  Ktrcn^rthcncd, 
not  given  rise  to,  a  conjctiure  respecting  the 
of  its  materials.  (>n  festival  duys,  tlic 
peasants  visit  the  bell  as  they  would  a  church, 
^considering  it  an  act  of  devotion ;  and  they  crnis 
'Ives  as  they  descend  and  ascend  the  steps. 

bottom  of  the  pit  is  covered  by  water,  mud, 
and  large  pieces  of  limber,  which,  added  to  the 
darkncH,  render  it  always  an  unpleasant  and 
unwholesome  place,  in  addition  to  t)ie  danger 
•rising  from  tlie  slefK  whirh  lead  tn  the  liottom. 
I  went  frerjuciitly  rherc,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
dhaentions  of  die  bell  witli  exactness.  Wc 
applied  a  sirf^nj;  crtnl  close  to  thi»  roefal  in  all 
p*rts  of  lis  periphery,  and  round  the  lower  part 
-irbere  it  touched  the  ground ;  taking  care  at  tlie 
•sine  I  line  not  ir>  utreich  the  cord.  From  the 
pi^t«  of  the  hell  broken  ofl*.  it  wos  tucertained 
ioit  we  had  thus  measQTed  witliin  two  feet  of  its 


lower  extremity.  The  oircuniference  obtained 
was  sixty-seven  feet  and  four  inches ;  which 
fillows  a  diameter  of  twenty-two  feet,  five  inches, 
and  one  third  of  an  inch.  We  then  took  the 
perpendicular  height  from  the  top  of  tlie  l»ell, 
and  found  it  correspond  exactly  with  the  state- 
meal  nude  by  Hanway,  namely,  twenty-one 
feet,    four  inches  and  a  half.     In  the  stoutest 

fart,  that  in  which  it  should  have  received  the 
low  of  thf!  hammer,  its  thickness  etiuallod  twenty- 
three  inches.  We  were  able  to  ascertain  this,  by 
placing  our  hands  under  water  where  the  fracture 
had  taken  place,  which  is  above  seven  feet  high 
from  the  lip  of  the  bell.  Tlie  weight  of  tliis  enor* 
mous  mast  of  metal  has  been  corapiricd  to  be 
443,772  pounds;  which,  if  valued  at  three  shil- 
lings a  pound,  amounts  to  £66,565.  16s.  lying 
unemployed,  and  of  no  use  to  any  one. 

Ill  16B4,  Abraham  Kudhall,  of  Ciloucesler, 
brought  the  art  of  bell-founding  to  great  perfec- 
tion. His  descendants  in  succession  continued 
thK  business ;  and  by  a  list  published  by  them,  it 
apfiears,  that  at  Lady-day,  1T74,  the  family,  in 
peals  and  odd  bells,  had  cast  lo  the  amount  of 
3594.  The  peals  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  east, 
and  St.  Bride's,  London,  and  St.  Martin's  in  tlie 
Field's,  We.<4tminaier,  are  iti  the  number.    See 

Foi'NDRT. 

The  practice  of  ringing  bells  in  change,  or 
regular  p>eal.%  is  .«iid  to  be  peculiar  to  Kri'.'lanJ  ; 
whence  Britain  has  been  termed  llie  lj<'ll-rinj;ini^ 
island.  The  custom  seems  to  have  commencHil 
in  the  time  of  the  Saxont,  and  was  common 
before  the  conquest.  The  tolling  a  bell  is  noihinj;; 
mure  limn  the  prcMlucing  a  sound  by  a  stroke 
with  the  clapper  sigainsl  the  side  of  the  bell,  the 
bell  itself  being  in  a  pendent  position  .and  at 
rest.  In  ringing,  the  bell,  by  means  of  a  whei-l 
and  a  rope,  is  elevated  to  a  perpendicular;  in  its 
motion  tn  this  situation  the  clafiptr  strikes  forci- 
bly on  one  side,  and  iu  its  return  downwards  on 
the  oilier  side  of  the  bell,  producing  at  r^irh 
stroke  a  sound.  There  were  in  London,  for- 
merly, many  societies  of  ringers,  particularly  one 
known  by  the  name  of  the  College  Youths:  of 
this  it  b  said  the  celebrated  Sir  Matthew  I  Lie, 
was,  in  his  youtliful  days,  a  member  ;  and  in  the 
life  of  that  judge,  by  bishop  Dumet,  aru  some 
facts  that  at  least  prove  his  attachment  to 
such  exercises.  Ringing  has  sometimes  claimed 
the  name  of  a  science,  and  peals  have  been  com- 
posed which  bear  tlie  name  of  inventors.  Some 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  were  comjxwed 
about  fifty  years  ago  by  one  Patrick,  I'his  man 
was  a  maker  of  barometers ;  in  his  advertise- 
ments he  styled  himself  Torricellian  Operator, 
from  Torricelli,  who  invented  instrumenia  cif 
this  kind.  The  ancient  peals  do  not  appear  to 
have  exceeded  five  in  number.  Ilolden,  in  his 
Treatijse  on  the  natural  grounds  of  Harmony, 
Tvmarki,  that  *  the  cumpletest  and  mo9t  perfni 
nng  IB  a  peal  of  six,  in  which,  whether  a-'Kind- 
ing  or  desccndini;,  the  hemitoiic  holds  the  mid- 
dle position,  ai  it  dors  in  both  the  naturul  and 
the  durum  hrtathord  ;  in  the  molle  hcxachord 
the  tritontiK  intervenes.'  cap.  vi.  Slowe,  in  his 
Survey  of  Comhill  WartJ,  mentions,  riwi  in 
1430   •  sixth  Ml  was  added  to  ihe  peal  of  iiv« 
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in  tike  church  of  St  Michael ;  after  which  it  was 
ftccounted  Uie  best  ring  of  bells,  for  harmony 
and  sweetness,  in  all  Enu^land. 

The  Uieory  of  ringing  may  be  completely 
learned  from  cither  the  Campanologia  (of  I7;i3), 
or  the  llannonia  Universalii  (the  Latin  not  the 
French  work)  of  Mersennus,  in  which  he  has  enu- 
meruted  and  reduced  to  musical  notation,  tiie 
changes  of  the  hexachord,  or  the  Tinlinnalo- 
gia,  or  Art  of  Rmging,  (1668),  in  which  every 
possible  change  of  diatonic  sound,  from  two 
oelb  to  twelve,  is  laid  down  ;  and  innumerable 
{bisages  presented  wholly  new  to  musical  com- 
position. This  may  easily  be  imagintHl,  when  it 
c  recollected,  tliat  in  the  simple  arrangements  of 
natural  sound,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
single  flat  or  sharp,  twelve  bells  produce 
479,001,600  changes.  Not  all  the  changes, 
however,  if  reduced  into  an  air,  would  be  equally 
agreeable  or  practicable;  and  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  that  in  the  art  of  ringing,  melody 
has  never  been  studied.  Mechanical  order  -.md 
succession  has  been  all  in  all ;  and  Dr.  Buroey, 
from  whom  we  borrow  the  observation,  slates, 
that  even  in  the  clams  or  collision  of  two  Ijells 
together  in  counterpoint,  no  knowledge  of  har- 
mony has  ever  been  displayed. 

The  number  of  d.aniifs  u])on  a  given  number 
of  bells  is  readily  calculated  :  8=1x2x3x4 
X  ....  n.     So  that  the  changes  upor 

2  bells  are   2 

3  6 

4  24 

i  120 

6  — — ^  7'20 

7  5,040 

8 40,320 

9  362,880 

10  3,626,800 

n 39,916,800 

12 479,001,600 

No  peal,  heyond  twelve,  wc  believe,  has  ever  been 
•erected.  Tlie  churches  having  twelve  bells,  iu 
London,  are  St.  Bride's,  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields,  St.  Michael's  Comlull,  St.  Leonard'ii 
Sboreditch,  St.  Saviour's  Southwark,  St.  Giles's 
Cripplegate,  and  Christ  Church  Spitalfields. 
In  tJie  country,  York  Minster,  Cirencester,  Great 
St.  Mary's  Cambridge,  St.  Martin's  BirmmR- 
ham,  St.  Peter's  Mancroft  Norwich,  St.  Chad's 
Shrewsbury,  and  Payne  Church  Gloucestershire, 
have  the  same  number. 

It  is  calculated  thai  twelve  changes  may  be  rung 
in  one  minute,  llial  is  720  in  an  hour.  On  tliis 
computi^tion,  all  tlie  possible  changes  on  twelve 
tells  could  not  be  rung  in  less  than  sevcnty-Ave 
years,  ten  monllts,  and  ten  days. 

A  peal  is  the  whole  number  of  chaniires  which 
can  h»  rung  on  .any  given  number  of  bells:  and 
as  the  style  of  each  peal  differs  according  to  the 
variation  in  tlie  succession  of  tliese  changes,  so 
each  peal  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  name, 
as  times  are  in  psalmody.  'Tlie  peal  of  regular 
permutations  on  five  bells,  is  called  a  grondsire. 
These  p^rmutiiions  are  repretfenled  in  the  fol- 
lowing diugntm. 


11345 

J3.'.42 

31254 

3J.'>24 

32145 

21354 

3.''.142 

23415 

2:il45 

53412 

24S51 

32415 

54321 

4^S3t 

342.^1 

4. '.2  3 1 

45213 

43521 

42513 

54123 

45312 

24153 

51432 

54132 

B  21435 

15342 

51423 

12453 

13524 

15243 

14235 

31543 

125.'J4 

41253 

35134 

21.543 

42135 

53214 

251.^4 

24315 

52341 

52314 

23451 

25431 

53241 

32541 

24313 

35421 

35214 

42153 

34512 

53124 

B  41235 

43152 

51342 

14253 

B 41 325 

15432 

12435 

14352 

14523 

2HS3 

13425 

41532 

24135 

31452 

45123 

42315 

34125 

54213 

43251 

43215 

52431 

34521 

42351 

25341 

35412 

24531 

23514 

53142 

25413 

32154 

51314 

52143 

S  32145 

15234 

51234 

13254 

12543 

15324 

13245 

21534 

B] 


The  letter  B,  in  the  above  example, 
bob,  nr  an  alteration  in  ib«  dinctiaa 
changes.    S  denotes  smgle;  •  t«nn 
hiilf  the  peal  is  rung,  and,  also,  .- 
only  remains.    A  plain  bob,  ^  i 
single  bob  minor,  is  t' 
lion  on  six  bells.     A 
on   seven.      A  bol>    ni.ijo 
Caten  the  same  on  nine.    Ten  in»  or 
the  same  on  ten.      Cirujues  live 
Twelve  in,  or  bob  maximus,  the 
In  the  grandsire  treble  complet<>, 
changes :  to  nng  tlirough  which,  ad 
changes  in  an  hour  (a  number  which 
kept  up),  seven  hours  would  " 
plain  that  this  is  tlie  most 
peal  which    can    be   rung.     The 
the   bob   major,  contains  40,32U 
could  not  be  rung  even  on 
than  twenty-four  hour*,  a 
which  nu  eight  men  coui<i  mjuu 

These  regular  clmnges,  ui  which  ' 
two  bell»  only  i>  altered  in  aadi 
called  plain  changes.     When  the 

than  two  belU  i.^  nllirni.  ami   [)»• 

succeed  each  ' 
vals,  they  are  r. 

Tnc  bell,  tlic  itr^uiar  > 
the  rest,  is  called  the  hu 
the  treble  bell.   In  tlie  above  cuu). 
I    represents   the  himt;  it  movw 
place  into  the  second's  place,  and 
reaches  fifth's  place,  whicn  is  mlUd   biti 
behind.     Hert  it  strikes  two  hlowa, 
ing  behind  a  wlinlc  |)utl ;  and  it  then 
again  in  the  reverse  order,  and  M  w 
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|«f  the  peal.  *  Thf  first  slep,*  §ays  the  Campa- 
|Mologia«  '  he  (the  learner)  makers  in  this  art,  is 
IflBifll  perfectly  to  set  :i  M\,  both  back  stroke 
fc^;  anJ  to  have  it  so  much  at  his  com- 
as that  be  may  be  able  to  cut  it  down  at 
hanil  (being  the  sally  or  tmck  stroke),  and 
:  It  Again  the  next  pull;  witliout which  be  can- 
tfttain  to  any  periection  or  knowledge  in  this 
And,  to  make  this  tlie  more  easy  to  him,  he 
ohaerce  to  keep  the  rope  tight  or  stiff,  to 
I  IImhI  upright  to  his  bell,  not  surrin?,  or  usinp; 
Bjf  ungftitcel  posture;  which  in  ringing,  as  well 
'uicing,  is  very  ridiculous.  When  he  is  mas- 
'  this,  he  may  then  try  to  ring  one  round  in 
four,  five,  or  six  bells,  and  afterwards  in 
•ifbt  or  ten,  wherein,  as  in  all  ringing,  the  pnnci- 
'py  thing  to  be  observed  is  a  true  and  exact 
cotnjaas,  which  in  music  is  called  time,  otber- 
m'nt  the  noging  becomes  very  unpleasing  and 
disturbing  to  the  hearers,  and  may  be  compared 
U>  the  iiauaeous  music  of  a  country  hddle-player 
ocfori!  a  company  of  boors  and  peasants  going  to 
dw  criebtation  of  a  homely  country-wedding,' 

la  the  Low  Countries,  particularly  at   Ghent 
!  aod  Antwerp,  is  a  species  of  chime  termed  caril- 
^Jooi^   played  with  great  labor  by  a  pcrfonner, 
'  illoncur,  upon  a  number  of  bells,  disposed 

k  0cale  of  tones  and  semitones  like  a  harpsi- 
The  bass  is  played  by  pedals  ;  the  treble 
by  violent  strokes  of  the  hands  edceways  upon  a 
•enea  of  projecting  sticks,  which  act  as  Leys. 
I  Fiom  this  bcu-barous  and  unwieldy  music,  the 
Mrm  carillon  has  been  applied  to  a  small  keyed 
in*trttueut,  imitating  a  pt-ul  of  hand-bells,  in 
which  box  hammers  axe  made  to  strike  iron  bars 
dafrvent  lengths.  Handel  employed  this 
nt  u  an  accompaniment  in  his  air,  '  O 
l-^M  merry  bells  ring  round,'  in  L' Allegro ; 
to  the  chorus,  *  Welcome,  welcome,  mighty 
(«'  in  Saul.     See  CniMc&. 

pMutng  Bell  was  anciently  rung  for  two 

Mes ;  one,  to  bespeak  the  prayers  of  the  mi- 

,..,        and  all  good  Christians  for  a  soul  just 

|VRWning;   the   otlicr,  to   drive  away  the   evil 

•ptrit]  who  were  supposed  to  wail  about  the 

booM*.  ready  to  seize  llteir  proy,  or  to  molest  and 

l^mty  the  .wul  in  its  passage.     By  the  ringing  of 

thu  bell,   for   L>urandu9  mforms  us  evil  spirits 

atnch  afraid  of  belU,  they  were  thought  to 

\\f  kept  aloof:  and  the  tool,  like  a  bunted  hare, 

the  start,  or  had  what  is  by  sportsmen 

leaUed  law.     Hence,   perhaps,  exclusive  of  the 

itiooal  labor,  was  occasioned  the  high  price 

for  tolling  the  greatest  bell   in   the 

I.     Tlii*  dislike  of  spirits  to  bells   is  men- 

in  the  Golden  Legend,  by  W.  de  Wor\le. 

['.Il  it  Hud,   tlie  evil   ipiryles  that  ben  in  the 

of  tbayre,  doabte  rooche  when  they  here 

I  imigen:  and  this  is  the  cause  why  the 

I  IMgen  whtiii   It   ihuiirlreth,  and  whan 

tmpttte  and  outrages  of  wether  happen, 

i  Ac  ende  that  the  fiends  and  wyckcd  spirytes 

be  abashed  and  Ane,  and   ccue   of  the 

[anvyngc  of  tumpfslc.'     Lobineau  obaerre«i  that 

[ ^  custom  of  ringing  belli,  at  the  apprwch  of 

'it,  it  of  somo  antiquity;   but  that  the 

waa  not  so  much  to  snake  the  atr  and  so 

[4iMipalc  the  thunder,  as  to  call  the  people  to 


church,  to  pray  that  the  parisli  miglit  be  pre^ 
served  from  disasters. 

Legaidt  Concerning  Bf.ms,  at  mignt  oe  ex- 
pected, are  endless.  The  bells  at  Canterbury  are 
said  to  have  rung  of  themselves  on  the  murcferof 
Thomas  i  Becket :  but  ilie  influence  of  bells  as 
exorcists  has  occasionally  failed.  The  history 
and  antiquities  of  Shrewsbury-,  by  Phillips,  con- 
tains the  following  item :  •  This  yere  1533 
upon  twelfle  daye  in  Shrewsbury,  'JThe  Dyvyll 
appearyd  in  Saint  .\Ikmond!:  churche  there  when 
the  pnest  was  at  high  masse,  with  great  tempeste 
aiyd  darknesse,  so  that  as  he  passyd  througn  the 
churche,  he  mounted  up  the  steeple  in  the  sayde 
churche,  tering  tlie  wyers  of  the  seid  clocke,  and 
put  the  print  of  hys  clawes  upon  the  4th  bell, 
and  looke  one  of  the  pynnacles  away  with  hyin, 
and  for  thetyme  stayed  all  the  bells  in  the  church- 
es within  the  said  towne,  that  they  could  ney- 
ther  toll  nor  ringe.'  It  is  clear  that  this  is 
simply  the  reference  of  a  thunder  storm  to 
diabolical  agency.  We  are  told  of  a  bell  of  St, 
David,  which  cured  the  King  of  Dublin  of  a 
mortal  disease  by  applying  it  lo  his  cheek.  This 
wsis  preserved  in  the  church  of  Glnscwm  in  Rad- 
norshire. It  was  portable,  and  endowed  with 
great  virtue.  Giraldus  Carobrensis  says,  that  '  a 
certain  woman  secretly  conveyed  lliis  bell  to  hor 
husband,  who  was  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Raidergwy  nearWarlhrenia,  which  llhys,  son  of 
Gruffydd,  had  lately  builu  for  the  purpose  of  his 
deliverance.  Tlie  keeper  of  the  castle  not  only 
refused  to  liberate  him  for  this  consideration  but 
seized  and  detained  the  bell ;  and  in  the  same 
night,  by  Divine  vengeance,  the  whole  town,  ex- 
cept the  wall  on  which  the  bell  hong,  was  con- 
sumed by  fire.'  A  similar  bell,  called  Bangu, 
was  kept  in  all  Welsh  churches  during  Popish 
times.  On  the  day  of  a  funeral,  the  sexton  look 
it  to  the  house  of  the  deceased.  When  the  pro- 
cession began  a  Psalm  was  sung,  and  the  bell- 
man sounded  the  Bangu  in  a  solemn  manner, 
till  the  corpse  arrived  at  the  church.  Wiilun 
the  memory  of  living  persons  this  custom  is  said 
to  have  prevailed  in  Wales.  We  must  mention 
yet  one  more  marvellous  bell  in  Ireland,  which, 
unless  it  were  tied  fiist  every  night,  used  to 
wander  far  from  home  into  ai»oiher  church  !  We 
read  also  of  a  comet,  which  in  the  time  of  Pope 
Calixtui  III.  cast  upon  the  Turks  all  tlie  mis- 
chief which  It  threatened,  in  coii8e<|uence  of  the 
ringing  of  hells,  by  order  of  the  pontiff,  pre* 
cisely  at  noon.     Plat,  in  vita. 

We  may  finally  unnerve  (wjUi  Stavcly,  on 
Cliurches,)  that  ancienity  and  sometimes  besides 
the  before  specified   utticcs,    an  t\  ry 

and  dmdful  UM  was  also  made  <"  <\ 

that  was  the  cursing  by  Bell,  Book,  ^mn  i  ..n.j..  : 
the  manner  whereof,  he  adds,  1  hope,  will  not  bo 
altogether  impertinent  here  to  reUle  ;  out  uf  an 
ancierl  Festival,  and  the  unicl(>s  of  the  general 
rreat  cune,  found  at  Canterbury.  A.  D.  l^'2. 
It  was  soiemnly  thundrrwl  out  ooce  in  every 
Quarter ;  *  Thf  Kynt  Sonday  of  Advent,  at 
eonyng  of  onr  Lord  Jhe»u  Cryst:  the  fyrst 
Soomy  of  L«rtft«n :  The  Sonday  in  the  Fette  of 
the  Trynyte:  aiwl  Sonday  witliin  the  Ciai  (Oc- 
taves) of  the  biased  V'yrgin  our  Lady  St.  Mary/ 
At  which  action  the  prelate  slandti  in  th*  f  iilpit 
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In  bis  Aulbe.  the  cross  being  lifted  up  before  him 
ami  the  candles  lighted  on  both  sides  of  it,  and 
bf^ins  thus,  *  Hy  authority,  God,  lader,  Son, 
nnd  Iloiy-Ghost,  and  the  glorious  Moder  and 
MayJen,  our  Lady  St.  Mary,  and  tlie  IJlessed 
Apostles  Peter,  and  Paul,  and  all  Apostles, 
Martyrs,  Confessors,  \'yrgyne,  and  ihe  liallows 
of  God ;  All  thos  byn  accursed  that  purchases 
wrilts,  or  letters  of  any  leud  court,  or  to  let  the 

[irocesse  of  tlie  law  of  holy  church  of  causes  that 
onsren  skilfully  to  christen  court,  the  which 
•hould  not  be  demed  by  none  other  law ;  And 
all  tliiit  maliciously  bereaven  holy  chirch  of  her 
rigttt,  or  makt.n  holy  chirch  lay  fee,  that  is  hal- 
lo we<l  and  blessed.  And  also  all  thos  that  fur 
inalyce  or  wrathe  of  parson,  vicare,  or  priest,  or 
of  any  other,  or  for  wrongfull  covetyse  of  himself 
witholden  rightful  tyths,  and  offerings,  rents,  or 
mortuaries  from  her  own  parish  church,  and  by 
way  of  covetyse  fels  lycne  taking  to  God  the 
worss,  and  tonemself  the  better,  or  else  lorn  him 
into  another  use,  then  ben)  oweth.  For  all 
chrystcn  man  and  women  been  hard  bound  on 
pain  of  deadly  sin,  not  ontycht  by  ordinance  of 
man,  but  both  in  the  ould  law,  and  also  in  the 
new  law,  for  to  pay  trulyche  to  God  and  holy 
chirch  the  tyth  part  of  all  manner  of  encrease  that 
ihey  winnen  truJyche  by  the  gnice  of  God,  both 
with  her  travell,  and  alsoe  with  her  craftes  whatsoe 
thev  be  truly  gotten.*  *  And  then  concludes  all 
Willi  the  curse  itself,  thus :'  *  And  now  by 
authoritie  aforesaid  wtf  denounce  all  thos  uccur- 
syd  that  are  so  founden  guyllie,  and  all  tlios  that 
)i);iintuine  hum  in  her  sins  or  gyven  hem  hereto 
titlier  htlfi  or  coiincell,  soe  they  be  departed  froe 
( io'L  and  all  holi  chirch  :  and  tlial  tliey  have  noe 
part  of  the  passyon  of  our  Lord  Jhesu  Cryst,  ne 
of  noe  Sacraments,  iic  no  part  of  the  prayers 
iimoiig  irbrisien  folk  :  Hut  that  they  he  accursed 
of  Gotl,  and  of  tho  chirch,  frwe  ihe  sole  of  her 
t<>oi  lu  tlie  crown  of  her  hede,  sleapin^;  and 
waking,  sitting  and  standing,  and  in  all  her 
W(»rd3,  and  in  all  her  werks ;  but  if  they  have 
noe  grace  of  God  to  amend  them  here  in  this 
lyfe,  for  to  dwell  in  the  pain  of  hell  for  ever 
witltouttn  end :  liat :  fiat.  Doe  to  the  boke : 
quench  the  candles :  rng  the  bell :  Amen, 
Amen.'  *  And  then  tlie  hook  is  clapp'd  together, 
the  candles  blown  out,  and  the  belli  rung,  with 
1  most  dreadful  noise  made  by  the  congregation 
iiresent  bewailing  tlie  accursed  persons  concerned 
111  that  black  doom  denounced  against  them.'  236. 
The  uses  of  bells  were  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing distich,  as  well  as  one  above  mentioned  : 

l>audo  Uuum  veram,  ptrbera  voco,  conjuga  cieram, 
l)cfui)ctos  ploro,  i>e»UMn  fugo,  f«klA  liccoro. 

Bem.,  in  architecture,  is  used  to  denote  the 
boily  of  the  Corinthian  ajid  Composite  capital, 
by  reason  of  its  rescmblancL'  to  the  fiijure  of  a 
bell  inverted.  It  is  also  called  vast^  and  tambour, 
and  itometimes  corbeil.  The  naked  of  the  bell 
should  always  h€  even  and  perpendicular  with 
the  bottom  of  the  (lutings  of  tlie  column.  See 
AruiiiTFcTi'nr.. 

Ht-u^  in  chdmistry,  denotes  a  glass  vessel 
placed  over  some  matter  in  a  state  of  exhalation, 
cither  to  collect  the  vapor  or  thither  the  llowers. 
Chemical  bells  are  a  sort  of  receptacle*  chielly 
used  m  prvparing  the  oil  or  spint  of  sulphur,  for 


gathering  and  condensing  fumes  into  a  htff 
Bell,  Divi\g.  See  Ditino 
Bkll  (Benjamin),  member  of  the  floyilO 
of  Surgeons,  and  F.  R.  S.  Edinburgh,  wi 
at  Dumfries,  in  1T49,  tuid  after  a  cltttsica) 
tion,  under  tlie  celebrated  Dr.  Geor^  Cbi 
began  his  medical  studies  at  Edinbui^,  in 
About  1 770  he  went  to  Paris,  aod^  ^m 
to  London.  Mr.  Bell  returned  to  Ediii 
in  1772,  with  a  design  of  settling 
address  and  dexterity,  and  the 
cures  in  the  infirmary,  were  soon 
his  fame  was  not  confined  to  the  circle 
tice:  in  1770  he  publi^thed  A  Trentiie 
management  of  Ulcers,  &c.  which 
through  several  editions,  and  w 
proved  by  the  autlior.  He  afierw«i 
rated  it  into  his  System  of  Sui^gcry, 
Bell  published  the  tint  volume  in  17B3 
well  received.  He  completed  it  in  1708. 
the  ye»r  1801  it  had  gone  through 
receiving,  as  they  came  out,  what 
ments  hit  experience  could  add :  the 
considerably  improved,  was  that 
in  7  vols.  Bvo.  In  the  year  1793 
lished  a  Treatise  on  the  Oonorrhi 
and  Lues  Venerea,  8  vols.  8vo.  wh, 
a  third  edition.  In  1794  appeared  a 
larged  treatise  on  The  Hydrocele,  oo 
or  Cancer,  and  other  diseases  of  the 
what  was  contained  in  his  System 
In  1782  Mr.  Bell  published  the  6nt 
a.  Series  of  l^ssays  on  Agriculture, 
for  the  speedy  improvement  of  laod 
tain  ;  tlie  2d  volume  of  which  be 
for  the  press  immediately  hefbre  his 
also  sent  abroad  into  the  world 
mous  political  tracts.  Mr.  Bait 
daughter  of  tiie  Rev.  Dr.  Ilamiltoo.  pmftl 
Divinity ;  and  some  years  before  us  dm 
was  assi5te<l  in  his  profeasional  piinvitt 
eldest  son,  Mr.  George  Bell.  He  foadedl 
tours  for  the  improvement  of  hts  health  ab 
year  1800.  but  nature  continued  to  fail, 
expired  without  any  symptoo  of  paisi  i 
April,  1806. 

Bell  (John),  an  eminent  ttirgcoa  of 
burgh,  delivered  anatomical  lectttici  ikfl 
publi&lied  some  professional  works  of  ooagU 
importance.  Among  these  are  Discounai 
Nature  and  Ciue  of  Wounds,  (^vo ;  The  Ai 
of  the  liuman  Body,  3  vols.  Bvo ;  Praad 
Surgery,  3  vols.  4to.  A  few  years  ifo  \m 
led  to  luly,  and  dying  at  Itotna  isi  t" 
for  the  press  a  work  puo>i»iied  in  ISS5 
title  of  Observations  on  It^ly,  4to. 

Bell  (Henry  Nugent),  a  siudenl  oCti 
Temple,  of  considerable  heraldic  and  f( 
cal  research.  Hts  exertions  wesv  llw  OM 
the  recovery  of  the  dormant  IIimtia(ilM 
age.  He  died  Octolvr  18,  I82'2,  M  th« 
verdict  was  giv4>n  Hgainsi  hun  for  a  Mm  t£ 
advanced  to  him  by  Mr.  Cooke,  tMtOfjM 
wards  the  investigation  of  a  darm  to  as 
He  published  an  account  of  th«  dads 
Huntingdon  peerage. 

Bl'll  (Eltz.ibeth),  n(  Kinvaid,  and  hN 
Mary  Gray,  of  Lednock,  Cf-lvbraiol  n  i 
known  song,  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  (ini; 
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both  natives  of  Perthshire,  where  these  estates 
%r«  situated.  Tlie  histv^ry  of  these  youn^  ladies 
is  recorded  by  the  ministers  of  Melhven  and 
Mooedie,  in  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Stat.  Ace.  Vol.  III. 
€0-1;  and  X.  62t. 

BKLLA  (Stefano  I>e  la),  an  eminent  engraver, 
botn  at  Florence,  A.  D.  1610.  His  father  wa&  a 
■oldstnith  ;  and  he  began  to  follow  that  business, 
but  whilst  learnine  to  draw,  Callot's  prints  fell 
into  his  hands ;  with  which  he  was  so  delighted, 
that  he  prevailed  upon  his  (allier  to  jiermit  hira 
lo  apply  to  engraving;  and  he  l>ecame  the  di»- 
ciple  of  Canto  (!allina,  the  instructor  of  Callot. 
..Bella  at  firrt  imitated  tlie  maimer  of  Callot,  but 
4MHI  adopted  one,,  his  own,  which  in  freedom 
and  «pirit  is  said  even  to  have  surpassed  that  of 
bis  fellow  pupil.  He  went  to  Paris  A.  D.  164'i, 
where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Israel 
Silvestie,  and  was  much  employed  by  Henrieto, 
Silvestre's  uncle.  Some  liine  after,  Cardinal 
liiclteticu  engaged  him  to  go  to  Arras  and  make 
drawings  of  the  siege  of  that  town  by  the  royal 
anny.  Afler  staying  a  considerable  time  at 
Pftris,  his  family  affairs  obliged  him  to  return  to 
Floicoce;  where  he  obtained  a  pension  from  the 
Gmit  Duke,  and  was  appointed  to  instruct 
Cosmo,  his  son,  in  the  art  of  design,  lie  was 
subject  to  violent  head-aches,  which  '.erminated  his 
life,  A.D.  lt}64,  wlien  he  was  only  fifty-fouryears 
of  age.  He  drew  very  correctly,  with  great  taste, 
and  vast  fertility  of  invention.  Tlie  animation 
which  ap|H>ars  in  his  works  compensates  for  their 
slightiu'ss,  which  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  at 
wfacn  we  are  told  that  he  engraved  1400  plates. 

BELLA[X)NA,  in  botany  the  trivial  name  of 
•  species  of  Atropa.    See  Arnopt. 

BxLLaPoniA  Lily.    See  AMAnrtu^. 

BELLAl  (William  du),  lord  of  Langey,  a 
French  general  who  signalised  himself  in  the 
tcrrice of  Francis  I.  He  was  also  an  able  nego- 
€Uftor»  so  that  the  •'mperor  Charles  V.  used  to  say, 
that  I^ongey's  pen  had  fought  more  against  him 
than  all  the  lances  in  France.  He  wai  sent  to 
Piedmont  in  auality  of  viceroy,  where  be  took 
Mvcral  towns  from  the  Imperialisu.  His  address 
bx  i)cnctrating  into  the  enemy's  designs  was  sur- 
artwag.  In  tills  he  spared  no  expense,  and 
mtreby  hail  intelligence  of  the  most  secret  of  the 
imperial  councils.  It  being  then  the  interest  of 
Fnuice  lu  favor  the  king  of  England,  he  was 
•xtiffiDely  active  in  influencing  some  of  the 
French  universities  to  give  their  judgnient 
•fr^eable  to  the  desire  of  Henry  VIII.  on  the 
nibject  of  divorcing  Queen  Caihanne.  He  was 
•ent  several  times  into  Germany  to  the  princes 
of  the  Protestant  league,  and  was  made  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  %i.  Michael.  He  was  atoo  a  loin 
of  learning,  and  composed  several  works;  the 
It  ri'markable  of  which  was  tlie  History  of  bis 
TimeA,  in  I^aiin,  dmded  into  aeverul  parts, 

ib  consistmg  of  eight  bocks ;  most  of  which, 
bowever,  have  been  lost  He  died  at  St.  Sapho- 
hn,  bfiween  Lyons  and  Roan,  the  9tli  January, 
154*2,  and  was  buned  in  the  church  of  Mans. 

BKI.LAMORF^KOY-LEPOllOI.apixjvinoe 
of  Itussian  Lapland,  on  rhe  White  St;a,  which  is 
CAlled  in  the  lanKunge  of  the  country  Bella  or 
ttdoiAIore. 


BELLAMY  (Thomas),  was  bom  at  Kingston- 
upon-Thames  in  1746,  and  bred  a  hosier,  became 
subsefjuently  a  publisher,  and  also  an  autho''. 
Among  otiier  things,  he  produced  Sadaski.  a 
novel,  Lessons  from  Life,  Miscellanies,  and  The 
Friends,  a  musical  interlude.  He  was  the 
original  projector  and  editor  of  the  Monthly 
Mirror.     He  died  in  1800. 

UELLAllDIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
of  tlie  class  tetandria:  order  raonogynia:  cal. 
four-cleft:  ncct.  with  a  four-lob«i  margin, 
surrounding  the  style :  caps,  two-celled,  two- 
partible,  many-seeded.  One  species ;  a  native 
of  Guiana. 

BEIJ.ARMIN  (Robert),  an  Italian  Jesuit,  one 
of  the  best  controversial  writers  of  his  time.  In 
1576  he  read  lectures  at  Rome  with  such  ap- 
plause, tliat  Sixtus  V.  sending  a  legate  into 
France  in  15'JO,  appointed  him  as  an  attendant 
divine,  in  ca.>ve  any  dispute  should  arise  in  re- 
ligion. He  returned  to  Rome,  and  wa.1  raised 
successively  to  different  offices,  till  at  last,  in 
1599,  he  was  honored  with  a  cardinal's  hat ;  his 
acceutance  of  which,  it  is  said,  they  were  ol>- 
ligea  to  force,  by  tlireatcning  him  widi  an  ana- 
tliema,  in  case  of  refusal.  It  is  certain  that  no 
Jesuit  ever  did  greater  honor  to  his  order,  and 
thai  no  author  ever  so  well  defended  the  Roniisii 
church.  Protestants  have  owned  this ;  for,  during 
the  space  of  fifty  years,  there  was  scarcely  any 
considerable  divine  among  them,  who  did  not 
fix  upon  this  author  for  the  subject  of  his  books 
of  coniroversy.  Notwithstanding  the  leal  with 
which  he  maintained  the  power  of  Uie  pope  over 
the  temporality  of  kings,  he  displeased  Sixtus  V. 
in  his  work  De  Romano  PontiAce,  by  insisting 
that  the  |>nwer  which  .Tesus  Christ  gave  to  his 
vicegerent  was  only  indirect,  and  had  the  morti- 
fication to  see  it  put  into  the  index  of  the  lii< 
qutsition,  tliough  it  was  afterwards  removed.  He 
left,  at  his  death,  one  hulf  of  Uis  soul  to  the 
Vinnn  Mary,  and  the  other  to  Jesus  Christ. 

BELLASPOOIL  a  town  of  Delhi,  Hindostan, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Sutubjc  nver,  which  b 
here  100  yards  broad.  1^.  31°  35'  N,,  long. 
76*  31'  E.  tt  is  well  built,  and  exhibits  a  re- 
gularity not  often  seen  in  tliis  part  of  Hindostan. 
The  streets  are  roughty  paved,  and  the  hounea 
built  of  stone  and  mortar.  From  Rella-spoor, 
fertile  valleys,  though  not  wide,  extend  to  lii- 
polie ;  and  it  is  the  residence  of  lite  ranny,  or 
female  ruler  of  the  Calowr  territory. 

BELLjVTRIX,  in  astronomy.aruddy  clittering 

star  of  the  second  magnitude,  in  the  lift  shoulder 

of  Onon.     It  takes  its  itaiue  from  bellum,  war, 

as  being   anciently    suyiposed  to    have   a  great 

ioflut-nce  in  kindling  war«.  and  forming  warnora. 

BELLE,      A      BclU,    Fr ,   (rom   ilie   latin 

Bkli-'vciic,  i  IxUut,  b  upplietl  to  the  female, 

Bil'dam,      yas(>eaii  to  the  male.     lirtiiam, 

Bti/^iHr.,     inow  a  term  of  denmon  and  rr- 

Bci.L'inoKr.  J  prooch,  Uicnilly   signities    fair 

lady.      Beihbone,    bonny    belle ;    bonny    las* ; 

BfUi/cke  occurs  in   Pier's    Ploulitnan.      lifhiam, 

in    l''ofd,    kimply,   as    an    a^'r-d    woman,    and 

Shakspcarc  appUcs  it  to  tlu:  eartli, — shakes  tim 

old  beklaoie  ntrth :  he  ukts  it.  hnwe^iT,  lu  its 

OomUBon  accepiatioa.   Iktttrr  occurs  m  t)r«)  ton. 
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Wlto  tItU  land  iu  kiuL  rjitntii  tnAlnutn'd, 
Ak  hi*  grt^al  bcUirir  Brute  frvm  Albion *»  hein  it  won. 

Dr«jfton. 

r«n  tnny  be  prouil  (hat  ever  ho  begot 
Surh  a.  (H'lliltiftw , 

And  Syrinit  rejoin'  that  ever  wm  her  lot 

To  hear  surh  a  nnf.  Spetuer. 

Vf.R,  I  saw  the  bouncing  U-liibvHe, 

Will.  Hey,  ho.  BtmiMl, 

Per.  Tripping  over  the  dale  alone. 

Will,  She  cwa  trip  it  very  Mrell. 

///.     Shepherd'i  Calendar. 

Wbrnt  motive  could  compel 

A  wtU-brfd  lord  t'  uuult  a.  penile  belUf 

(>  Miy.  vihat  siranpcr  caa^p,  yrt  uncxplor'd, 

Coulil  makn  n  gcnilc  bfUe  reject  a  lord.  Pojye, 

BELLEAU  (Ilemi),  a  French  poet,  born  at 
Nogent  le  Hotrou.  He  lived  in  the  family  of 
Renatus  of  Lorraine,  Marquis  of  Elheuf,  general 
of  the  Freoch  s^leys;  and  attended  him  iu  his 
expedition  into  luily  in  \^^57.  This  pnnce 
highly  esteemed  llelleau  for  liis  courage  and 
abilities,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  education 
of  his  son,  Charles  of  Lorraine.  lit-lleau  was 
one  of  the  seven  |M)Gts  of  his  time,  who  were 
denominated  the  French  Pleiades.  He  translated 
the  o<le'S  of  Anactoon,  hut  is  thou'^ht  not  to  have 
preserved  all  the  natural  beauties  of  the  original, 
llis  pastoral  pieces  are  most  in  esteem.  He 
also  wrote  an  excellent  poem  on  the  Nature  of 
Precious  Stones  ;  he  died  at  Paris  in  1577,  in 
ihe  family  of  ihe  Duke  d'Elbeuf. 

BELLE  HE  Nvir,  in  botany,  a  name  given 
by  the  French  tn  the  flower  of  llie  jalap. 

BELLEFOREST  (Francis  de),  a  French  au- 
thor, bom  in  Guienne  in  1530.  He  was  Beven 
years  of  age  when  he  lost  his  fitilier;  but  his 
tnoUitr,  though  left  in  poor  circumstances,  con- 
tributed all  in  her  power  to  his  e<lucation.  He 
was  supported  some  years  by  ilie  rjueen  of  Na- 
varre, sister  to  Francis  L  .Some  time  after,  he 
went  to  study  at  Bourdeaux,  then  at  Toulouse, 
and  at  last  at  Paris ;  where  he  became  acquainted 
Willi  several  men  of  learning,  and  waj  honored 
with  the  friendship  of  many  persons  of  quality. 
He  wrote,  1.  A  History  of  the  Nine  Charleses 
of  France.  2.  AnDuiations  on  the  Books  of  St. 
Augustine.  3.  An  Universal  History  of  the 
World.  4.  The-  Chronicles  of  Nicholas  Gillet 
augmented.  5.  An  Ihiiversal  Cosmography. 
C.  Annals,  or  a  General  History  of  France:  and 
many  other  works.     He  died  in  15BS. 

BRLLEGAKDE,  a  strong  barrier  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Eustern  Py- 
renees, and  ci-devant  province  of  Koussillon,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Catalonia.  It  commands  a  pas- 
sage through  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  Early  in 
the  revolutionary  war  it  was  taken  by  Spain,  and 
stood  a  severe  siege  by  the  French  in  July  and  Aug. 
1794;  but  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion 
on  the  l7Ui  of  September  to  General  Dugommier, 
who  named  it  Sud-Libre.  It  is  four  miles  south- 
east of  Cerel,  and  fifteen  south  of  Perpigan. 

BirLLCCAEur,  a  town  of  France,  in  tlie  de- 
partment of  the  Saoue  and  l^oire,  and  late  pro- 
vince of  Burgundy,  seated  on  the  Saune,  tifietn 
miles  nortli-eiut  of  Chalons.  Long.  5°  10'  E., 
la'..  46°  57'  N. 

BELLEISLE,  an  island  of  France,  called  also 
Bkllt.-Isi.E'KN'Mlii,  115  mile*  from  the  coa»l 


of  the  department  of  the  MorbUiao, 
devant  Brittany.  It  is  the  laxgest  of 
European  islands,  being  Ht\eeti  milec* 
five  broad.  It  is  a  mixture  of  craggy  rocl 
fertile  soil ;  but  tlie  inhabitants  are 
and  the  principal  trade  carried  on 
curing  of  pilchardij.  There  are  thre«  I 
tlie  island,  every  one  of  which  u  deii 
in  being  exposed,  shallow,  or 
trance.  Its  chief  tovrn  is  L«  P 
which  it  contains  llire«  county  tov 
and  about  5000  inhabitants,  in  . . 
erected  into  a  duchy,  m  favor  of 
Belleisle.  The  town  of  Palais  ha» 
fronting  tlie  sea,  fortified  pnncip.\lly  by 
works,  provided  with  two  dry  ditui.^  du 
next  tlie  counterscarp,  and  the  ot' 
as  to  secure  the  interior  fortific^^ 
tadel  is  divided  from  llie  larger  paii  uf  U«« 
by  an  inlet  of  tlie  sea,  over  which  ihei| 
biidge  of  communication.  In  thi5  state  i 
island  in  1761,  when  an  expedition  wa» 
taken  agaiust  it  by  a  British  fleet,  Diid« 
command  of  Commodore  Keppel,  h&ri 
board  a  considerable  land  force,  commaodi 
General  Hodgson.  The  fleet  sailed  6om 
head  on  tlie  29th  of  March,  and  arrived  I 
Belleisle  on  the  7th  of  April.  The  atieq 
land  was  made  in  three  places  with  gjcxt 
lution  :  but  (he  British  were  at  last 
with  the  loss  of  500  men.  It  was  not 
25th  of  April  that  the  weather  allow 
attempt,  which  was  sucoe&sful,  llii 
sailants  had  roauy  obstacles  to 
French  were  driven  into  Palai 
chevalier  de  St.  ("roix,  a  brave 
oJticer,  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  I 
It  was  not  till  iho  7th  of  .luiie  that 
lated,  and  the  giurison  matched  out 
honors  of  war.  At  llus  siegif  il»« 
then  newly  formed,  gave  tlie  tirrt 
of  that  intrepidity,  dusciptine,  uwi 
which  they  have  ever  since  \.>een  » 
tinguished.  The  inland  was  vettoi 
French  by  the  treaty  of  176$.  Loog.  3^ 
lat.  47°  ir  N. 

Bklle-Islf^   an   island   of  N 
lying  at  the  month  of  Uie  strai 
Britain  and  the  north  end   of   INlw 
whence  the  passage  between  tiwni  i*.1 
Straits  of  Beiie-lsle.     The  island  b 
miles  in  circuit,  aiid  the  newest  Lod 

hrador  coast  is  sixteen  ■  ■  '  -    '■-• 

harbour  for  fishing  >' 

will  admit  shallops.    1-  .^,  ^^    .^   A', 

58'  N. 

BEU.ENDEN,  or  DALLAKTtxt  (Wi 
Scottish  writer,  wJio  tlouhUied  in  die 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  waa 
manity,  oi    belles-lettre«,   »t 
master  of  tlie  requests  to  Jamr*  I 
But  both  appointments   .ir.  >I 

been  only  nominal,  since  h< 
sided  almost  tn  i  ;  .  t 

favor  of  his  sov  >        ,    , 

easy  circumstan(.t->  itiiutini 

his  Cicero  Princeps,   i  .vori;  in 

he  extracted,  from  (..,. —    ■■.uingi, 
passages  respecting  inonarchuil  go«< 
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'  the  line  of  comluct  to  be  ptirsueil,  and  the  virtues 

?ropet  to  be  encouraged  by  the  prince  himself, 
his  treatise,  when  finished,  lie  dedicated  to 
the  »on  of  hu  master,  Henry,  Prince  of  V^'ales. 
In  1612  he  pubLished  a  work  of  a  similar  nature, 
called  Cicero  Consul,  Senator  Senalu^que  Ro- 
manus.  Me  now  conceived  a  plan  of  a^third 
work,  De  Statu  prisci  Orbis,  wrhich  was  to  con- 
tain a  history  of  the  prop^ss  of  govemmeni 
and  philosophy,  to  their  various  degrees  of  im- 

Iirovement  under    the    Hebrews,   Greeks,  and 
(omans.     He  proceeded  so  far  as  to  print  a  few 
copies   of   this   work    in    1615,    when    it   was 
tfttncated  to  him  that  his  treatises  De  Statu  Prin- 
>  tipis,  De  Statu  Reipublics,  and  De  Stitu  Orhis, 
llieing  on   subjects  so  nearly   resembling   each 
I  other,  there  might  be  a  propriety  in  uniting  them 
into  one  work,  by  republishing  tlie  whole  under 
the  tide  of  Bellendenus  de  Statu.     With  this 
▼tew  he  recalled  the  few  copies  of  his  last  work, 
and  the  three  treatiises  appeared  together  under 
the  new  title  in  1616.    These  pieces  were  re- 
priotcd  by  the  late  Dr.   Parr.     He  inscribed 
Llhem  to  Mr.  Burke,  Lord  North,  and  Mr.  Fox, 
f'«iflHMe  talents  and   virtues  he  celebrates   in  a 
i  prefiiee  of  seventy-six  pages,  and  enters  upon  a 
L^wy  free  and  bold  discussion  of  public  men  and 
muasures.  under  names  borrowed  from  antiquity. 
IWIendcn  wrote  nnoilier  work,  published  after 
lits   death,   De  trihus  Luminihus   Romanorum, 
i  whom  he  conceives  to  be  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  the 
lelder  Pliny.     Dr.  Middleton  has  been  charired 
bgrrowmir  not  only  tlie  matter,  but  t>te  ar- 
troent,  of  his  Life  of  Cicero,  from  Dellendeu, 
iout  thi"  least  acknowledgment. 
HKLLKNDENA,  in  bouny,  so  called  by  Mr. 
I  Brown,  in  honor  of  John  Uellenden  Ker,  Esq.  a 
■cientihc  botanist ;  class  tetrandria,  order  raooo- 
lg«nia:  natural   order  proleacea>.     Its  essential 
[cnaracten  are :   pe.t.  four,  regular  and  spreading  : 
[coil,  white,  and  soon  falling:    $tam.    inserted 
Um)  rvccptacle:    cekm.  two-seeded:  «tic. 
iple :    CAPS,   without   wings,   not   bursting: 
ntCDHoneor  two.     1.     B.    montana,  mountain 
bellenilena.— The  only  known  species;    found 
Ity  Mr.  HruwnoQ  the  mountaiua of  V^an  Diemen's 
liind.  but  as  yet  unknown  in  our  gardens.    This 
ii  a  !)erfectly  smooth  shrab  :  the  leaves  are  scat- 
leml,  H.it ;  three-clef^  at  the  extremity  :  flowers 
*caiterei],  rarely  in  pain :  seed-vessel  colored, 
furrowed  along  one  ed;:?. 

BKLLKK,  BctLAT,  or  Bclley,  a  town  nf 
'  Fmnc«r,  in  the  department  of  the  Ain,  and  capital 
'the  ci-devant  district  of  Bugey ;  seated  near 
Rhone,  aowng  the  hills,  on  the  borden  of 
II  BlfflU'',  twelve  or  sixteen  miles  north-west 
T'  ,  :ind  250  south-cast  of  Pans. 

ti  rilON,  or  Bellekophoktes,  in 

5ibui:i<^  iiurory,  the  non  of  (*laucus.  king  of 
Kpirus,  happenm;;  accidentally  to  kill  his  brother, 
h«  H<-tl  tn  PrcHus,  king  of  Argos,  who  euve  him  a 
ho«pailiie  reception :  but  SiIienobea«  his  que<m, 
falling  in  love  with  him,  and  ftoding  that  notlung 
Leoold  induce  him  to  injure  hu  beoeihctOf,  ibc 
aoenied  him  to  her  husband  of  an  attempt  to 
violate  her  honor.  Pttetus,  however,  not  willing 
to  mfnn^'e  die  laws  of  hospitality,  sent  hini  to 
lolMtts,  king  of  Lysia,  and  father  of  Sthenobm, 
wilb  lelU'rs  dcsinng  luin  tu  put  ium  >u  deatli ; 


wherx*  the  proverb,  Bellerophoniis  literas  afT^I, 
equivalent  to  carrying  the  letters  of  I'riafi.  That 
prince,  at  the  receipt  of  these  letters,  was  cele- 
nralinga  festival,  which  prevented  Bellerophon's 
destruction,  lohutcs,  however,  sent  him  in  the 
mean  time  to  sub<lue  the  Solymi,  the  Amazons, 
and  Lysians,  and  thour;ht  to  get  rid  of  him  by 
exposing  him  to  the  greatest  dangers  ;  but  by  his 

f<rudence  and  courage  he  came  off  victorious, 
obates  next  employed  hiin  to  destroy  the  Clii- 
m«era:  when  Minerva,  or,  according  to  others, 
Neptune,  in  consideration  of  his  innocence,  fur- 
nished him  with  the  horse  Pegasus,  by  wIiom 
assistance  he  killed  the  Chimvra.  lobates,  on 
his  return,  being  convinced  of  his  truth  and  iq' 
tcgrity,  and  charmed  wirfi  his  heroic  virtues 
gave  him  his  daughter  Philonoe  in  marriage, 
and  declared  him  his  successor;  M'hich  when 
Sthenobea  heard,  she  killed  herself.  Bellerophon 
at  length  growing  vain  with  his  prosperity,  re- 
solved, by  the  assistance  of  Pegasus,  to  ascend 
the  skies ;  when  Jupiter  checked  his  presumption, 
by  striking  him  blind ;  on  which  he  fell  down 
to  the  earth,  and  wandered  till  his  death  in  con 
tempt  and  misery :  but  Pegasus  mounting  into 
heaven,  Jupiter  placed  him  among  the  consteU 
latinns. 

BcLixs  Lettres. — Of  the  meaning  of  this 
term  no  precise  definition  has  yet  been  given. 
It  appears  to  be  a  vague  designation,  under 
which  every  one  may  include  whatever  he  pleases 
Sometimes  we  are  told,  that  by  tlie  belles  lettres 
is  meant  the  knowledge  of  tli«*  arts  of  poetry  and 
oratory;  sometimes  that  the  true  belles  lettres 
ate  natural  philosophy,  geometry,  and  other 
essential  parts  of  teaming ;  and  sometimes  that 
they  comprehend  the  art  of  war,  by  land  and 
sea.  In  treating  on  the  belles  lettres,  some  even 
talk  of  the  use  of  tlie  sacraments,  Sec.  See 
Ilollin  on  the  Belles  Lettres.  Some  comprehend 
under  the  term  all  those  instructive  and  pleasing 
sciences  which  occupy  the  memory  and  the 
judgment,  and  do  not  nake  part  either  of  the 
superior  sciences,  or  of  the  polite  arts  (see  Aiits% 
or  of  mechanic  professions .  hence  they  make 
history,  chronology,  geography,  genealogy,  bla- 
lotirv,  philology,  &c.  the  oelles  lettres.  In  a 
word,  it  were  an  endless  task  to  attempt  to 
enumerate  all  the  parts  of  literature  which  dif- 
ferent learned  meu  have  comprehended  under 
this  title. 

BELLEVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 

Ertmtnt  of  tlie  Rhone,  and  ci-devant  district  of 
•aujolois,  seated  near  the  &kone.  Wine  is  its 
principal  article  of  commerce. 

BEi.LEVOIS,  painter  of  sea-pieces,  u  known 
through  all  jtarts  of  Europe,  though  no  parti- 
culars have  been  handed  down  concerning  his 
life.  He  died  in  1684.  U is  subjecu  are  views 
of  havens,  sea-ports,  chores,  calms,  and  storms 
at  sea.  In  his  cal ms  he  s}iow»  peculiar  eacellenre. 
Hit  pictures  are  often  in  public  sales;  and  thote 
of  his  best  style  are  told  pr.-n*  i.i.-»i. 

BKLIIEIM,  a  lari^  t.;  m  the  cwcle 

of  the  Rhine,  and  distrir:  ^  ,  ,  nubject  to 
Bavaria.  The  populatirjn,  which  amounts  to 
1500,  is  partly  Catnolic,  |>arlly  Calvinistic.  and 
partly  Lutheran.  The  dm  two  pcrsuaaunia  have 
churdics. 
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BRLLICA.  CoLVMs*,  in  anllquily,  a  column 
near  the  temple  of  BeUonsi,  from  which  the 
consuls  or  feciales  threw  javelins  towards  the 
enemy's  country,  by  way  of  declaration  of 
war. 

BELLl'CAl.,  -V      Latin,     beUum,     belliatttt, 

Belli'cous,       f  warlike;  waging  war.     Old 

Belli'que,        4  DouRlas  introduces,  in  his 

Belli'c.ebent.  3  translation  of  the  ."Eneid,  the 

word  bellkai   in  the  sense  given.     FelJhuni,  in 

his   ResolTcs,  denominates  Cwsar  •  the  bellique 

CsBsar.' 

Never  mind,  brother  Toby,  ho  would  My,  by  Godli 
blcMing  WG  shall  hAvo  asolhcr  war  break  out  »{;Bia 
ftome  of  theAe  deyi ;  «nd  when  it  du«g  thi;  tielUgermt 
power*,  if  they  ivould  huig  ihenuelvei,  cosDot  keep 
lu  out  of  the  pl«y>  Sterne. 

BELLICULI,  or  BEtHRici  Mabim,  among 
natMralisu,  denote  a  species  of  sea-shells  of  an 
umbilical  figure,  sometimes  of  a  white  color, 
spotted  with  yellow ;  and  sometimes  of  a  yellow, 
streaked  with  black  lines. 

BELLIDUFF,  an  ancient  tumulus,  in  tlie 
pansh  of  Meigle,  Angus-shire,  which  trtdilion 
says  is  tl>e  spot  where  Macbeth  fell.  At  some 
distance,  a  stone  of  gTunite,  twenty  tons  in 
weiglit,  stands  almost  erect,  to  comniemordte,  it 
is  said,  the  death  of  one  of  his  generxls.  '  But, 
(Dr.  Playfair,  who  records  this  tradition,  observes 
that)  that  tyrant,  it  is  more  probable  was  slain  at 
Lumphanan,  in  the  Meams. 

BELLI E,  from  Beul  ailh,  Gaelic,  i.  e.  the 
mouth  of  the  Ford ;  a  parish  of  Scotland,  situated 
in  Banffshire  (except  the  town  of  Fochabers, 
which  lies  in  the  county  of  Murray,)  extending 
from  north  to  south  about  six  miles,  and  from 
east  to  west  nearly  four,  on  the  left  ixink  of  the 
river  Spey.  It  contains  about  1000  inhabitants. 
The  soil  IS  abundantly  fertile  in  grain,  sown  qnas, 
potatoes,  and  paoturape  fur  cattle.  Among  its 
spontaneous  productions  is  the  rare  plant,  called 
satyrium  repcns.  The  town  of  Fochabers  lies 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  the  parish 
church  is  now  built  there.  A  handsome  bridge 
has  been  thrown  over  the  Spey  at  this  place  by 
liie  duke  of  Gordon.  On  a  rising  ground  stands 
Gordon  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  dukt;  of  Gordon, 
the  front  of  which  is  568  feet  in  length.  Near 
this  place  the  duke  has  a  capital  salmon  fishery 
on  the  Spey. 

BELLING,  ipplied  to  hops,  denotes  their 
opening  and  expanding  to  their  customary  shape, 
supposed  to  bear  some  relation  to  tlut  of  a  bell. 
Hops  blow  towards  the  end  of  .Tuly,  and  bell  the 
latter  end  of  August  or  the  beginnmg  of  Sep- 
tember. 

BELLINGHAM'S  Bat  is  on  the  west  coast 
of  America,  in  llie  gulf  of  Georgia,  extends  from 
Dortli  to  south  about  twelve  miles,  and  has  every- 
where sood  anchorage.  The  bordering  shores 
are  hign  and  rocky,  but  the  interior  consists  of 
beautiful  lawns. 

BELLINI  (Gentil),  a  Venetian  painter, bom 
in  1421,  He  was  employed  by  the  lepublic  of 
Venice :  and  to  him  and  his  brother  John,  the 
VenetiaiTS  are  indebted  for  the  beautiful  paint- 
ings wliich  aie  to  be  seen  in  the  council-hall, 
Mahomet  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  having  seen 
•ome  of  his  perJormimces,  was  so  struck   with 
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them,  that  he  wrote  to  tlie  republic, 
them  to  send  him.      Bellini  accordingly 
ConsliUitinopte,  where  he  executed  ma&yi 
lent   pieces.     Amongst  the  rest,  he 
decollation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
Turks  revere  os  a  great  prophti 
mired  the  proportion  and  shadov. 
but  he  remarked  one  defect  in 
of  the  neck,  from  which  the  head 
and,  in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  hb 
he  sent  for  a  slave  and  ordered  hb 
struck  off.     This  sight  so  shocked 
that  he  could  not  be  easy  till  )te  had 
dismission  ;    which  the  grand  seii 
and  made  him  a  present  of  a  gold 
republic  settled  a  pension  upon  bim 
and  made  him  a  knight  of  St.  Mark.     I 
in  LMl. 

Belliki  (John),  brother  to  Gentil, 
with  more  art  and  sweetness ;  and  died  i 
aged  ninety. 

Belli  K I  (Laurence),  an  eminent  phi 
bom  at  Florence  in  1643.  AAer  baring  I 
his  early  education,  he  went  to  Pisa,  wl 
was  assisted  by  the  generosity  of  the 
Ferdinand  II.  and  studied  under  t 
learned  men  of  that  age,  OUva  and 
twenty  years  of  age  be  was  chosen 
philosophy  at  Pisa,  but  liarJ  -^ — -  ' 
tation  tor  his  skill  in  ai: 
duke  procured  him  a  proic^..^.^..^  la 
cuce.  litis  prince  wa.*  often  present  al 
lures.  About  thirty  years  after,  ^  "■  ' 
his  fiftieth  year,  accepted  of  an 
Florence,  where  he  practised  pl»; 
succe.ss,  and  was  advanced  to  be  111 
to  the  grand  duke  Cosmo  III.  lie 
Latin:  1.  An  Anatomical  FhMxiune 
structure  and  use  of  the  Kidneys.  2.  A 
by  way  of  thanks  to  tlte  serene  duke  of  Ti 
3.  Of  tlie  Urine  and  Pulse,  of  Bl  " 
Fevers,  and  Diseases  of  the  Head 
Several  Tracts  concerning  urine,  the 
heart,  and  bile,  &c.  He  died  J 
His  works  were  read  and  expkuiaed 
during  his  life,  by  the  famous  >0(Mcll 
Dr.  Pitcairn,  of  i^yden. 

BELLINZONA,  «  diilnct  of 
the  east  bank  of  tbeTicino.  It  haa 
the  country  called  the  Gray 
sons,  the  lake  of  Como,  and   the 
Riviera,  Locarno,  and  Luj;aDO,  coal 
square   miles,  46,000   inhabitant*, 
parishes.     On  the  re-organiaatioa 
republic  in  179-,  "  "  •ns/u\ 

time  an  indepn  ui  «q 

IBOl,  along  wuii   int-  'Huii  tuli«B 
Switzerland,  into  the  c-.4ntOQ  of 
which  the  town  of  Bellintona  ia 
Bellinzora,  a  town  of  Swii 
the  capital  of  the  nn<ceding  diatsiel^ 
tlie  LiuitOQ  of  tlie  Ticino,  is  «l  Um 
valley  of  die  same  nnme,  whetc 
rocks  leave  only  sul!'  ^  fbrlhs 

the  Ticino,  and  ihe  I ■  l.iji.     Tht 

built  on  tht'5e  rocks,  and  ioin^  the  niaia 
tlic  Italian  side  of  DOutit  St.  (fotbard. 
tains  i.SOO  inhahitAi)is,  an  obi  citadel  <^l 
the  residence  of  tlie  goreniof  of  ttut  ' 
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eolleyiate  church,  and  threo  convenls.     It  13  well 
Vtuilt,  has  iu  own  mautslrales,  and  is  much  bene- 
fited hy  the  continual   nassuge  of  merchandise 
r between  Switzerland  and  Italy.  It  suffered  much 
tiki  the  campiiign  of  the  French  and  Russians  in 
jirOQ.    Twenty-five  miles  S.S.W.  of  Como,  and 
forty  south  of  Zurich. 

BELLIRICI  Mariwi     See  Belmcdi.i. 

DELLIS,  in  botany,  the  daisy  ;  a  genun  of  the 

tsjiigenesia  order,  and  the  polygamia  superflua 

of  plants;  ranking  in  tlie  natural  method 

the  forty-nintli  order,  composite  discoides. 

[receptacle  is  naked  and  conic;  there  is  no 

is;  the  calyx  is  hemispherical,  with  equal 

Jw;  and   the  seeds  are  ovated.     There  are 

species,  and  many  varieties.     1.  B.  annua, 

rith  leaves  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stalk,  is  a 

[low  annual  plant  growing  naturally  on  the  Alps, 

[■Dd  the  hilly  parts  of  Italy.     2.  B.  hortensis,  the 

len  daisy,  with  a  Urge  double  flower.    3.  B. 

ennis,  \i,e  common  daisy,  with  a  naked  stalk, 

one  flower,  grows  naturally  in  pasture  lands 

most  parts  of  Europe.     It  is  often  a  iroublcs 

»aie  weed  in  the  grass  of  gardens,  and  so  is 

ret  cultivated. 

Bf.ilih  Major.     See  Chrysawthemvm. 
BELLI  V  M,  in  botany,  bastard  daisy;  a  genus 
^■f  planii  of  lite  class  syneenvsia,  order  polyga- 
■  *upcr/lua.     Generic  cnaracter  is  receptacle 
seecis   conical ;    crown   paleaceous,   of 
leaves;  owned,  and  furnished  with  a  pa[^ 
\pu*i  leaMeiM  of  the  calyx  equal.     It  is  a  genus 
[alticd  to  bOlis,  containing  two  species,  one  of 
whtch  IS  a  native  of  Italy,  and  the  other  of  the 

Beli-vltat.,  a  composition  of  tin  and  cop- 
mt'lted  together,  which  is  more  sonorous 
I  either  of  these  iagiedientj  taken  apart.  The 
iry  proportion  is  about  twenly-iwo  or 
>iy-thre«  pounds  of  tin  to  100  pounds  of  cop- 
though  it  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the 
a  gieattir  quantity  of  copper  being  used  in 
bdb  than  in  the  smaller.  Some  add 
■nd  bnM,  others  zioc  or  s[)«lter.  Tliough 
is  specifically  lighter  than  copper,  yet  the 
arity  of  the  compound  is  greater  than  that  of 
Soin*  apeak  of  a  native  mineral  under 
i(l«iio«unalioD  bell-metal,  from  which  Becher 
^  alBrsnii  ho  proctired  zaffet  and  smalt.  See  Cbb> 
,  tctarrar. 

BKLL-MUSCHUS,  in  botany,  a  name  given 
•ome  ntiihon  to  the  plant  called  bamia  mos- 

tlie  mosch  seed. 
IKLLON.  n  distemper  common  in  countries 
thf  y  smelt  leacl  ore.  It  is  attended  with 
nor,  intolerable  pains  and  lensatratu  of  gri* 
and  unutrally  costiveness.  It  frequently 
hm-  BeastH,  poultry,  lie.  as  well  as 
re  nbjact  to  tiiis  disor(ler:  hence  the  term 
nr,Liu.«(  Uno(t«ii,  for  tlie  space  round  the 
laan^lling  houses,  because  it  is  dangerous  for  an 
■mimal  to  feed  upon  it, 

Bttt^H,  or  BcLi^yius  (Peter),  a  celebrated 
Lj^mtcb  physician,  born  at  Ckcn,  iu  Normutdy* 
th«  autltor  of  many  tracts  on  botany,  natural 
Ik'  ive   name  to   the  genus  of 

11. 
liKi.i-  M^.\,  in  i 'agkti  mythology,  the  goddess 
1^  of  war,  IS  generally  rKkomd  the  ki<ler  of  Mars ; 
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some  represent  her  as  both  his  sister  and  wife. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventress  of  the 
needle;  and  from  that  instrument  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  her  name.  EtXov^,  a  needle.  She 
was  of  a  cruel  and  savage  disposition,  and  is 
commonly  represented  in  an  attitude  expressive 
of  fury;  her  hair  composed  of  snakes,  clottctl 
with  gore,  and  her  garments  stained  with  blood  : 
thus  she  drives  tlie  chariot  of  Mars,  with  a  bloody 
whip  in  her  hand  ;  or  sometimes  holding  a  light- 
ed torch  or  brand;  at  others  a  trumpet.  She 
had  a  temple  at  Uome.near  the  circus  I^aminius, 
before  which  stood  the  column  of  war,  from 
whence  tlie  consul  threw  his  lance  when  he  de- 
clared war.  She  was  also  worshipped  at  Cu- 
raana,  in  Cappadocia:  and  Camaen  obsenresj 
tliat  in  the  lime  of  the  empe- 
ror Severus,  there  was  a  tem- 
ple to  Bellona  in  the  city  of 
York.  This  goddess  is  repre- 
sented on  medals  of  the  Brutii, 
&c.  as  in  the  annexed  figure, 
with  a  shield  in  both  her 
hands,  and  a  spear  resting  on 
her  shoulders. 

BELLONARII,  in  anUquitv,  priests  of  Bel- 
lona. Tlie  b«llonarii  cut  and  mangled  their 
bodies  wii^  knives  and  daggers,  to  pacify  the 
deity.  In  this  iJiey  are  singular,  that  they  offered 
their  own  blood,  not  that  of  other  creatures,  in 
sacrifice.  In  the  fiiry  and  enthusiasm  wherewith 
they  were  seized  on  these  occasions,  they  ran 
about  raging,  uttering  prophecies,  and  foretell- 
ing slaughter,  devastations  of  cities,  and  revolu- 
tions of  states :  whence  Martial  calb  them  turba 
entheata  Bellonae.  In  afler-times  tbey  seem  to 
have  abated  much  of  tlieir  leal,  and  to  have 
turned  the  whole  into  a  kind  of  farce,  content- 
ing themselves  with  making  signs  and  appear- 
ances of  cutting.  Laropndius  tells  U5,  the 
emperor  Coramodus,  out  of  a  spirit  of  cruelty, 
turned  the  fiirce  again  into  a  tragedy,  obliging 
them  to  cut  and  mangle  dieir  bodies  really. 

BELLONIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  and  pentandria  class  of  plants. 
The  characters  are,  the  flower  is  wheel-snapcd, 
of  one  leaf  with  a  short  tube,  but  spread  open 
above,  and  cut  into  five  obtuse  segments ;  it  has 
five  stamina,  which  close  togellier ;  the  gemten 
is  situated  under  the  receptacle  of  the  flower, 
which  afterwards  becomes  an  open  turbinated 
seed-vessel,  ending  in  a  point,  having  one  cell 
filled  with  small  round  seeds.  Of  this  geaos 
there  is  only  one  species  known,  viz.  B.  aspera, 
or  shrubby  bellonia,  which  has  a  rough  Balm 
leaf.  It  is  very  common  in  the  warm  i^ands  of 
America. 

BELLORI  (John  Peter),  of  Rome,  a  cele- 
brated antiquary  and  connoisseur :  author  of  the 
lives  of  the  modern  painlcr»,  architects,  and 
sculptors,  and  otlier  works  on  lUittquitie*.  He 
die«l  in  10%. 

BKI.I^IV  ACL  a  pMple  of  GalUa  Belpoo, 
reckoned  the  bravest  of  the  fiei^ ;  who  anciently 

Eossessed  that  put  of  Fnuict  culled  Bconvoisis, 
cfore  the  rerolution  ia  the  isle  of  France. 
BKI.'LOW,      ^      Aaf^-Stti.  hlowan;  alow. 
Btt'tuWKR,      Ting;   a   loud   roaring   noisf, 
Ht  1  tow'ixo.   J  like  a  bull,  or  like  ihe  *f.i  m 
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a  storm ;   any  conlinuvd  noise  lliat  may  cause 
terror. 

Till,  lU  the  la«l,  he  heard  a  drcaJful  tound. 
Whidi  thro'  tlie  wood  loud  bellowimf  did  rebound. 

Sprruer. 

Jupiltrr  became  a  hull,  ntui  Mii'wx**/;  the  grern 
Nuptune  &  nm,  and  bloatod.  Shakipcare. 

Hi>  fuU-'Dcd  on  my  neck,  and  heltovo'd  out, 
As  he'd  bnr»t  heaven.  Id. 

The  rising  rivers  float  the  netlter  ground  y 
And  x<xk*  the  bellounmg  voire  of  boiling  spas  rrlround. 

VriiB.t  bull  dorPs  bflhw,  or  whit  ibe«p  dares  blcai, 
tVitliin  tbc  lion's  dca  ?  Id. 

But  sow  the  husband  of  a  herd  must  bo 
Tliy  mate,  and  belioiring  »on>i  th}-  prog;eQy.  td. 

The  dull  fat  eaptain,  with  a  hound's  deep  throat. 
Would  bellow  out  a  laugh  in  a  base  notp.  Id, 

This  gentleman  is  accustomod  to  roar  and  belhiti  so 
terribly  tottd,  that  he  frightens  ns.  Talltr. 

Br.Ltxws  are  properly  defined  a  machine,  so 
contrived  as  lo  expire  and  inspire  the  air  by 
turns,  by  eularging  and  contracting  its  ca^iurity. 
Tliis  niachiue  15  \xwA  in  chambers  and  kitchens, 
in  forges,  furnaces,  and  foundries,  to  blow  up 
the  fire :  it  serves  also  for  organs  and  oiJier 
pneumatic  ia-stniments,  to  give  tliem  a  proper 
degree  of  air.  Ail  these  are  of  various  cotwtruc- 
tious,  according  to  their  ditltrent  purposes  j  but 
in  general  they  are  composed  of  two  flut  boards, 
sometimes  of  an  oval,  sometimes  of  a  triangular 
figure.  Two  or  more  hoops,  bent  according  to 
the  fit.rure  of  the  boards,  are  placed  between  them ; 
A  piece  of  leather,  broad  in  the  middle,  and  nar- 
row at  both  ends,  is  nailed  on  ll»e  edj<es  of  the 
boards,  which  it  thus  unites  together ;  a<i  well  as 
on  tlie  hoops  which  separate  the  boards,  that  the 
leather  may  the  easier  open  and  fold  a^in : 
a  tttbe  of  iron,  brass,  or  copper,  is  fastened  to  the 
uDdern\o$t  board,  and  there  is  a  valve  within 
that  covers  the  itolcs  in  ibeuader  board,  to  keep 
in  the  air 

Anacharsis,  the  Scytltian,  is  said  to  have  been 
tlie  inventor  of  bellows.  Their  action  bears  a  near 
affinity  to  tiiat  of  the  lungs;  and  what  we  call 
Wowing  in  the  liittcr,  affords  a  good  illustration 
of  what  is  called  respiring  in  the  former.  Ani- 
mal life  itself  may  on  some  occasions  be  subsisted 
by  blowing  into  tlie  lungs  with  a  pair  of  bellows. 
I)r.  llooke's  experiment  is  remarkable:  having 
laid  the  thorax  of  a  dog  bare,  by  cutting  away 
ilie  nhs  and  diaphragm,  pericardium,  &.c.  and 
having  cut  off  ihe  aspem  artena  below  the  cpi- 
piollis,  and  bound  it  on  the  nose  of  a  bellows,  he 
found,  that  as  h«  hlowed,  the  dog  recovered,  and 
OS  he  ceased,  fell  convulsive ;  and  thus  was  the 
animal  kept  alternately  alive  and  dead  above  the 
space  of  an  hour.  There  are  bellows  made  wholly 
of  wood,  without  any  leatiter  about  them  ;  one 
of  which  is  preservea  in  the  repository  of  tlie 
Itoyal  Society ;  and  Dr.  Plot  descrilies  another 
in  the  copper-works  at  Ellaston  in  Staffordshire. 
Bellows  are  in  constant  use  among  the  apparatus 
of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  for  the  recovery 
of  tiie  apparently  drowned  :  and  will  enable  any 
intelligent  penon  to  inflate  the  lungs,  and  by 
occasional  pres-sure  on  the  breast  to  imitate  ll)€ 
Action  of  natural  breathing. 

For  the  great  openaions  of  metallurgy,  such  as 
are  of  uncommon  construction,  and  great  jwwcr, 


are  found  necessary',  and  have  g^neralU ; 
the  uaue  of  Buvwinc  Machikes  ^bl ' 

CAinfj*  Bellows  cons'«-'   ^.t    i  u 
about  two  feet  long,  and  > 
the  machine  may  be  madr 
sions.    Tlie  opposite  boards  are 
to  each  other,  smooth,  and  lramul^ 
outer  and  inner  sides.     A  thick  wf 
wotjd,  which  exactly  fits  the  intemi 
bos,  is  pushed  backwards  and 
end  to  end  of  the  box,  by  me^ns  of  ft  I 
rod  of  wood,  which  comes  out  ai  an' 
in  the  centre  of  one  end  of  the  box,  and  I 
lo  make  the  rod  move  sleatlily,   and  pr 
eiM:ra)>e  of  air,  the  aperture  through  whichj 
passes  has  a  woocien  tube  projected  fn 
the  distance  of  a  little  more  tlian  an  ii 
the  convcniency  of  pushing  the 
and  forwards,  itj  extremity  is  ftit 
handle,  or  cross  bar  of  wood,  like 
gimlet,  by  which  it  can  be  laid  bold  of 
bottom  of  the  box,  at  each  end,  there  h\ 
conical  or  plug  valve,  conceal 
board  of  the  box.    The  two  ^-i  r 

air  aJteniately  into   the  liox,   wLJe  \hvA 
above  alternately  discliarge  the  air;  aod^l 
same  time,  the  valves  prevent  tli' 
■ng  the  same  way  it  had  once  p 
board  is  double,  and  lh»-    -' 
serves  as  a  reservoir  in  win 
IS  condensed.     Into  the 
between  the  boards,  a  nit  ' 
which  conducts  the  air,  in   < 
the  furnace  or  forge.     It  is  «.-' 
movable  lioard   or  piston^  wr. 
pushed  by  the  rod  from  the  end  uti 
to  the  opposite  end  of  the  box,  all 
box  will  lie  forced  up   through  \he 
that  end  of  the  box ;  while  the  under 
that  end  will  shut,  and  prevent  ill 
wards :  at  the  same  time  new  air 
throuph  the  under  valve  rr--^*   •'-  hi 
again  hll  the  box.     Hy  pi  'ie 

movable  board  or  piston  v....   .^  ..rawj 
opposite  direction,  and  all  the  air  to  lb*  I 
now  be  forced  uji  through  the  upj 
tile  handle^  into  the  reservoir,  arul 
as  it  cannot  escape  by  the  oppocu^j 
through  the  metil lie  ■  &ve\' 

these  valves,  by  open  . 
as  long  as  tbe  piston  or  movaitUil 
or  drawn  by  tiic  rod,  backwmrda  «a4 
from  end  to  end  of  the  ^»ox,  a 
crful  stream  of  nir  will  be  blown  i 
The  above  description  is  copied 
of  this  sort,  winch  the  in^raioas  Dr.  i 
Windsor,  br'^ugln  ff^t  '"''•''■^i»,  to 
its  help  he  could  nu  i   in  k 

nace,  crin'»i>iiin  '  .iTji.  ,,  cnwihic,! 

a  table.  vs  are  nettbiv  m  ( 

so  apt  to  >  t1)o»«  ooinpoanl  if  I 

They  may  be  n  .  diioetisiaas, ! 

be  wrought  by  i   as  «r«il  m  i 

baud,     it  is  surptaaig  that  x» 
lieen    ruadt*   lo   bring   them   iato 
country. 

Bt.i.i.ow5,  Utpkostatic.   SmHvi 
Bellowh  op  ak  (>kb«v  nc  i 
long,  and  four  bread ;  cadi 
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four  inches,  that  tlie  valve  may  play  easily. 
There  should  likewise  be  a  valve  al  the  no*e  of 
t)>«  livttows,  (hat  the  one  may  not  take  the  air 
from  the  other.  To  blow  an  organ  of  sixteen 
(etU  tlicre  are  required  four  pairs  ofthese  bellows. 
They  are  wrought  by  a  man  called  the  blower ; 
antU  in  small  org;tns,  by  the  foot  of  the  player. 

Bellows,  Water,  a  contrivance  to  save  ex- 
■cnse  in  the  fusion  of  metals,  wherein  Mrater, 
oiling  through  a  funnel  into  a  close  vessel,  sends 
from  It  so  much  air  as  blows  the  fire.  See  VvK- 
tSkcr.. 

BELL-PEPPER,   in  botany.     See  Cap»i- 

Ct'M. 

BELL-ROCK,  or  Cape,  a  dangerous  ridge  of 
■onken  rocks,  lying  about  twelve  miles  east  from 
Um  pomi  *)f  Fife-ness,  and  an  equal  distance  south 
from  Arbroath  harbour,  between  the  openings  of 
iKe  Fntlisof  Tay  and  Forth.  The  ridgc  extends 
•hoiit  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth ; 
tiie  top  of  the  rock  only  being  seen  a  few  hours 
At  low  water  in  spring  tides.  This  rock  not  only 
Xli<lm  the  navigation  of  the  Tay  and  P'orth  very 
tiainrflriiii,  but  is  also  highly  dangerous  to  all  ves- 
■di  navigating  coast-wise.  Every  year,  formerly, 
«<ea«els  of  great  value  were  wrecked  upon  it,  and 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  many  which  were 
•uppo&ed  to  have  {bundored  at  sea,  have  suffered 
ou  tltii  iiani;eruus  r«ef.  It  is  a  rcmatkal>le  fact 
that  hardly  a  single  instance  has  been  knowu  of 
vessel  being  saved  which  had  the  misfortune 
I  (trike  u|>ou  this  rock.  Captain  Brodie  of  the 
fal  navy  placed  a  beacon  on  it  some  years  ago, 
I  though  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  have  it 
triy  secured,  tlie  first  storm  broke  the  chains, 
the  beacon  was  driven  ashore.  Previous  to 
tb^  erection  of  the  new  and  noble  light-house 
CKtw  placed  here,  it  wa:t  commonly  remarked  that 
«vrn  if  it  were  practicable  to  erect  it  upon  such 
•■t-n  rock,  DO  one  would  be  found  hardy 
I  lu  live  in  an  al>odc  so  dr(>ad  and  dreary, 
ju>:  uy.ii  it  would  f^ll  to  the  lot  of  tlie  projectors 
tb«!mi.,lvc8  to  possess  it  for  the  first  winter.  The 
LiU  ap(iointing  commissioners  for  this  great  under- 
^ikinL;,  Iiowover,  pu5>S4-<J  both  houses  of  parliament 
lafU  in  tlie  keksion  of  18CK5.  la  the  following 
Mwaer,  a  vessel  was  fitted  out  as  a  floating-light, 
•mmd  moored  off  the  Beil-rock.  Captain  Brodie 
Iwl  previously  constructed  a  veiy  ingenious 
model  of  a  cast-iron  light-house  standing  on  pil- 
Isn;  and  Mr.  Murdoch  Downie,  author  of  se- 
«cnd  manne  surveys,  hrouv-'ht  forward  apian  of 
li^lit-lMxise.  (0  ^la^d  Upon  pillars  of  stone. 
Ir.  Telford,  tlir;  cnt;iiic«-r,  was  also  eniploved  in 
(  '  ^■    sttpH,   conwrctetl    with   Mr 

Eftym  <  i.     Ilut  Mr.  Stevenson,  engi- 

tu  ■    -irri  of  tin- northern  liglit- 

IM  t  desikTi,  which  wa«  sulw 

k«iltcii  ■  I  „  11 1. ..  f»f  Mr,  Hennie. 

Tilis  <i  !'-d  with  Mr. 

^trvrr  _  .,  ...  if  slone,  upon 

-.  nt  ilie  Milestone  Ught-hotue. 
i-noTK  I.UinT-iioise  is  a  circular 
^iiitnt;,  ilii  f  ■'  i  iM  in-stojieof  whfch  is  nearly 
tl«velnit)i  ill.  i  si.ice of  llie  sea  at  low-water 
•f  ofdin.iry  »jirlii4-tides ;  and  consequently  at 
Ikich-uiitcr  of  these  tides,  the  building  is  iramcr- 
9f4  ttt  14  le  ^tt'igbt  of  about  iifl«en  fetL  llie  two 
btu  or  iuwet  oounes  of  the  aufonrjr  wc  imbed- 


ded into  the  rock,  and  the  stones  of  alt  the 
courses  are  dovetailed  and  joined  with  each  other* 
forming  one  connected  mass  from  centre  to  cir- 
cumference. The  successive  courses  of  the  work 
are  also  connected  by  joggles  of  stone ;  and  to 

f)revent  the  stones  from  being  lifted  up  by  the 
orcc  of  the  soa,  while  the  work  was  in  progress, 
each  stone  of  the  solid  part  of  tlie  builaing  had 
two  holes  bored  through  it,  entering  six  inches 
into  the  course  immediately  below,  into  which 
oaken  tree  nails,  two  inches  in  diameter,  wer« 
driven,  after  Mr.  Smeatnn's  plan  at  the  Eddystone. 
The  cement  used  at  the  iKll-rock,  like  that  of  the 
F.ddy stone,  was  a  mixture  of  pozzolaoo,  earth, 
lime,  and  sand,  in  equal  parts,  by  measure.  The 
building  is  of  a  circular  form,  composed  of  stones 
of  the  weight  of  from  t\vo  boas  to  naif  a  ton  each. 
The  ground  course  measures  42  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  building  diminishes,  as  it  rises 
to  the  top,  where  the  parapet-wall  of  tlie  light- 
room  measures  only  13  feet  in  diameter.  The 
height  of  tlie  masonry  is  100  feet,  but  including 
the  light-room,  the  total  height  is  115  licet.  The 
building  is  solid  from  the  ground  course  to  the 
height  of  30  feet,  where  the  entry-door  is  situate, 
to  which  the  ascent  is  by  a  kino  of  rope-ladder 
with  wooden  steps,  hung  out  at  ebb  tide,  and 
taken  into  the  building  again  when  tlie  water 
covers  the  rock ;  but  strangers  to  thi^  sort  of 
climbing  are  taken  up  in  a  chair,  by  a  movable 
crane  projected  from  the  door,  from  which  a 
narrow  passage  leads  to  a  stone  stair-case  13  feet 
in  height.  Here  the  walls  are  seven  feet  in 
thickness,  but  they  generally  diminish  from  the 
top  of  the  stair-case  to  the  p«rjpet-wall  of  tlie 
lightroom,  wher»»  they  measure  one  foot  in  thick- 
ness. Tlie  upper  half  of  the  building  may  be 
dcsiTihed  as  divided  into  six  apartments  for  the 
use  of  tlie  light-keepers,  and  for  conuining  light- 
house stores.  The  lower  or  first,  formed  by  an 
inside  scarfement  of  the  walls  at  the  top  of  tlie 
stair-caseuchieilyoccupied  with  water  tanks,  fuel, 
and  the  other  balky  articles ;  the  second  floor  it 
for  the  oil,  cisterns,  glass,  and  other  light-room 
stores ;  the  third  is  occunied  as  a  kitchen  ;  the 
fourth  is  the  bed-room,  toe  fifdi  the  library  or 
strangers'  room,  and  the  upper  apartment  forms 
thelight-mom.  The  floors  of  the  apartments  are 
of  stone,  and  the  communication  is  made  by 
means  of  wooden  ladders,  excepting  in  the  lighu 
room,  where  every  article  being  fire  proof,  the 
steps  are  made  of  iron.  There  are  two  windows 
in  each  of  tlic  three  lower  apartments,  but  the 
upper  have  each  four  windows.  The  cAsemenls 
are  all  double,  and  are  gluied  with  plate-glatc. 
having  hcsi<les  an  outer  9torm-«hutier,  or  dea4 
light  of  timber,  to  defend  the  gloss  from  the 
waves  and  spray.  The  parapet  wall  of  the  light- 
room  is  SIX  feet  in  height,  and  has  a  door  which 
leads  out  to  the  Udcony  or  vmlk  formed  by  tbe 
Cornice  niuml  ihu  up|)«r  part  of  the  builaing; 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  cast-iion  rail,  wrought 
like  net-wurk  This  rail  rests  upon  batti  of 
brass  and  has  a  massive  coping,  or  top  rail,  of  the 
same  metal.  In  the  kitchien,  there  is  a  grate  or 
open  fire-place  of  cast  iron,  with  a  ttDoke  tube 
of  the  same  metal,  which  nassct  through  the 
several  apartnienls  of  the  lignt-rooni,  and  b«ata 
llicu  in  its  yatngt  upwards.    This  grate  <um1 
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Mmaey  mcfriy  touch  the  building,  without 
being tncloded  or  huitt  into  the  walls,  which,  by 
this  means,  are  neither  weakened,  nor  liable  to 
be  injured  by  it.  The  limber  of  the  doors,  the 
pannelled  partitioning  of  the  rooms  from  tlie 
stairs,  and  ttie  bed  frames  and  furniture  in  general, 
are  of  wainscot. 

The  light-room,  and  its  appamtus  was  entirely 
prepared  at  lidinburgh.  It  is  of  an  octagona) 
figure,  12  feet  across,  and  15  m  height,  formed 
with  cast-iron  sashes,  glazed  with  lai^e  plates  of 
polished  glass,  measuring  about  2  feet  6  inches 
oy  2  feet  3  inches,  each  plate  being  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick.  The  light-room  is  covered  with 
a  dome  roof  of  copper,  terminating  in  a  large 
folded  ball,  with  a  vent-hole  in  the  top.  The 
light  of  the  Bell-rock  is  very  powerful,  and  is 
rt'adily  seen  at  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  leagues, 
when  the  atmosphere  is  clear.  The  light  is  from 
oil,  with  Arganil  burners  placed  in  tlte  focus  of 
silver  plated  reflectors,  measuring  24  inches  over 
the  lips ;  the  silvered  surface  or  face  being 
hollowed  or  wrought  to  the  parabolic  curve.  That 
the  Dell-rock  light  may  be  easily  distinguished 
from  ill  other  lights  upon  the  coast,  tli«  reilec> 
tors  are  ranged  u[*oa  a  frame  with  four  faces  or 
sides,  which,  by  a  train  of  machinery,  is  made 
to  revolve  upon  a  perpendicular  axis  once  in  six 
minutes,  fietweeu  the  obwrver  and  the  Rflectors, 
on  two  opposite  sidei  of  the  levolring  frame, 
•hades  of  red  ghos  are  interposed,  in  such  a 
Biamwr,  that  during  each  entire  revolution  of 
the  reflectors,  two  appearances,  distinctly  difier- 
ing  from  each  other,  are  produced ;  one  is  the 
common  bright  light  familiar  to  every  one,  but, 
on  the  other,  or  shaded  sides,  the  rays  are  tinged 
of  a  red  color.  These  red  and  brijiht  lights,  in 
the  course  of  each  revolution,  alternate  with 
intervals  of  darkness,  which,  in  a  very  beauiiftil 
and  simple  manner,  characterise  tliis  light 

In  foggy  weather  two  large  bells  of  ubout  12 
cwt.  each,  are  tolled  day  and  night  by  machinery. 
Vessels  who  cannot  see  the  lights,  thus  get 
warning  to  put  about.  The  establishment 
at  the  Bell-rockf  consists  of  a  principal  light- 
keeper,  who  has  60  guineas  per  annum,  paid 
quarterly,  a  principal  assistant,  who  has  55  gui- 
neas ;  and  two  other  assistants  at  50  guineas  each, 
besides  a  suit  of  uniform  clothes,  in  common 
with  the  other  li^ht-keepers  of  the  northern  light- 
houses, every  three  years.  While  at  tlie  rock, 
these  men  get  a  stated  allowance  of  bread,  beef, 
butter,  oat-meal,  pot-barley,  and  vegetables, 
besides  small  beer,  and  an  allowance  of  fouq>ence 
per  day  each  for  the  purchase  of  tea  and  other 
necessaries.  At  Arbroath,  the  most  contiguous 
town  on  the  opposite  coast,  a  suite  of  building 
has  been  erected,  where  each  lit;ht-keeper  has 
three  apartments  for  his  fiimily-  Here  the  master 
and  mate  of  the  lit'ht-house  tender,  have  also 
accommodation  for  their  families;  a  plot  or  piece 
of  an  enclosed  garden  ground  is  attached  to  each 
house,  and  likewise  a  seat  in  one  of  the  ^^ws  in 
the  parish  church  of  Arbroath.  Connected  with 
these  buildings  there  is  a  signal  tower  erected, 
which  is  about  50  feet  in  height.  At  the  top  of 
it,  there  is  a  room  with  an  excellent  five  foet 
achromatic  telescope,  placed  upon  a  sland^.  From 
tliij  tower,   a  set   of  corTes|>ondiMg  signals  is 


arranged,  and  kept  up  with  the 
the  rock.     Three  of  ihe  Itght-kc 
at  the  light-house,  while  one  is 
whose  duty  it  is  for  the  time  to  att« 
room  ;  and  when  the  weather  wiU 
regular  removal  of  the  light-kc 
weeks  at  the  rock,  and  a  fortniglU 
their  families. 

The  attending  vessel  for  the  Bell -rack,  j 
light-houses  at  the  isle  of  May  and  Ii 
the  Firth  of    Forth,  is  a  very 
cutter  of  about  50  tons  register, 
her   prow  a  model  of  the  light- 
appropriately  named  the  Pharos.    Shel 
at  Arbroath,  and  is  in  readiness  to  pr 
rock  at  new  and  full  moon,  or  at 
carrying  necessaries,  and  the  ligbt-kc 
to  tlte  rock,  and  returning  with 
vessel  is  oa\ngated  by  four  men,  iticlc 
master,  and  is  calculated  for  carryiog  a 
1 6  feet  keel,  or  of  sufficient  dimi         ^ 
ing  at  the  rock  in  moderate  weather. '  _ 
and  male  are  kept  in  constant  pay, 
apartments  \n  the  cstahltshm«ot  askor* ; 
raer,  acting  as  a  superintendent,  has  the  I 
of  the  buildings  ana  stores  kept  at  Ax 

BELLI! UI^,  in  aoology,  the  mt^ 
mammalia ;  the  character  of  whicb 
fore  teeth  arpobtnady  trnncaaBd,! 
their  walk  heavy^  and  their  food ' 

ZoOI.OOY. 

DELLUOA,   in   ichthyology,    a 
accounted  a  species  of  sturgeoo,  and 
Artcdi,  accipeuaer  toberctilia  earcaa 
the  sturgeon  in  shape,  but  iti  novt 
thicker.     Uf  its  row  or  spawn  is 
and  some  of  them  are  so  large  as 
weight  of  it.     The  fish  ia  very  coac 
large  in  the  Volgn,  near  the  city  of  j 
has  been  caaglii  tl»er 
eighteen  thick.     It  i>  in 

other  rivers,  and  in  tut.-  luntt  iiad 
See  AcciprMCB. 

BELLlfLA  Bo5,  in  icthyology,  a 
by  Paulus  Jovius  to  that  species  of  tke 
which  was  called  by  the  '»M   Grt>c  k 
writers  bos  marinus,  and  I 
oxyrynthus.     It  is  diBtinii 
tJie  name  of  the  variegated  ray,  i*iUi 
tuliercles  on  the  middle  of  the  back.   

BELLUM,   LaL  war ;  in  old  Imw, 
combat 

BELLUNESE,  a  territory  of  Italy, 
longed  to  the  Venetians,  till    c«dcd  la 
by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Fomio.      It 
a  pan  of  the  Lombardo-\'eaeliat 
lies    between    Friuli,    Cadotioo^ 
bishopric  of  Trent  and  Tyrol.     It  i» 
long,  and  twenty-two  broad,  and  i 
of  com,  wine,  fruits,  &c.  besides 
numbers  of  cattle.     It  contains  1 
tal,  Belluno,  200  lowna,  nIbifM, 
40,000  inhabitants. 

BELLUNO,  a  town  of  Italy, 
see;  is  situated  amon^  the  Aljit, 
Piave. 

BELLUTUS  (Sicinius),  a  pkbuaa 
who,  about  the  year  nf  Rome  9iA, 
people  in  Oieir  opposition  to  t)ia< 
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ihe  Senate  and  Patricians  ;  and  under  witom 
bey  retired  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  about  three  miles 
7(n  Koine,  iol^mling  to  form  a  new  establish- 
rnt  for  themselves,  till,  after  repealed  messages 
A  in  rain  by  the  senate,  Menenius  Agrippa 
~  led  them  to  return,  by  the  well  known 
*  the  belly  and  the  other  merabera.  On  this 
>n  the  tribune-ship  bein^  first  instituted, 
i»  was  appointed  the  first  of  the  five  Tri- 
A.  U.C.  560.  See  Rome 
BEIXY,  t;.  8t.  w.  1  Gothic,  balgt ;  Ang^.- 
BEtLT'ACHK,  Sax.  barig  ;  Lat.  hulga  ; 

BEt.LY'Bot'yu,  that  part  of  the  human 

Bellt'cheer,  body  which  reaches  from 

Belly'fpll,  the  head  to  the  thighs, 

Bki.i.t'fahe,  > containing    the    bowels; 

Bclly'slave,  the    womb;    any   thing 

BcLrycoD,  that  swells  out  to  a  lar^ 

Bellt'pixched,         capacity.    To  belly  out, 
BsEi-Lt'TlMBERf  it  to  Swell  out;    to  in- 

Bclly'wokm.         J  Bate;  to  sketch;  to  dis- 

Thp  body*!  mFmben 
TA  afiin*!  Uie  heUy ;  tha«  acciu'd  it : — 
If  like  k  gulf  it  did  rcmBin, 

liag  the  viuid,  never  bcArinf , 
with  the  r»K.  flUfcywu. 

h/vt  Mt  down  your  nunc  in  the  tcroll  of  youth , 
written  down  old  with  oU  the  eh&rmei«r«  of 
U**«  yoQ  not  a  moist  eye,  a  dry  htnd,    a 
»w  che«k,  «  white  beard,  a  decreaaing  leg,    an 
[itUgf  Id. 

f'm*  titjtti,   wherein   the   cabdrawn   bear   would 
eaoch, 

lioB  and  the  htUy-pinehed  wolf 
their  fur  dry,  imboiinctted  he  nuu.  Id. 

and  tide  fo  bare,  go  bare^ 
hand  and  foot  go  cold : 
M^,  God  tend  thee  good  ale  eaougJ>, 
it  be  new  or  old.  SW0.     OU  8mg. 

VedtM,  Ghittony.  hi*  guttling  brother. 
Twin  parallrle,  drawn  from  tho  tclf-came  line ; 
illy  like  waa  either  to  the  other, 

e  Uka  ft  uoatnaom  hiUy'4  ewin'. 

rittd^.     Pmrpie  tdamd. 

waate  thfljr  made  thu  way,  the  only 

«f  Apkitu,  •  lunotu  beUjfgod,  ni«y  mfiot  to 

,  by  degrcea,  day  waalct,  tigiu  ceaM:  to  rise, 
^_    _  earth,  etill  ri«ing  tip,  deniea 
>  li^l  a  paataga,  aad  conAnet  oar  eyet. 

Cretch'i  MwuUm, 
ntiliaf  ihalle*  the  moanlain*  and  tlic  plain, 
""B  htUim  downwarrli,  and  descend*  in  rain. 

Drfdtn. 
theae  diaporta,  fur^rt  they  not  to  drench 
live*  with  Mijr*M9  ^oLleta.  PkSipi. 

I  Mnaflh  of  arcry  other  umabBf 
»4*4  Ml  yiiar  ktOg'timAm.  Prior. 

Bci-Lr  in  aiuiioinj,  ibe  abdometi.    SeeAva- 
mr,  Index. 

<v,  [)ftA(;Oii'ftj  venter  dniconiit,  is  used  by 

itranomen  to  denote  the  point  in  a  pla- 

')it.  whfrcin  it  has  its  greatest  latitude,  or 

Il«r  di«i  Hit  from  the  ecliptxc,  more  frequeot- 

|i>.i  ,■-  .   lift. 

.  a  town  of  Italy,  m  the  hither 
4!lom  of  Naples.    It  is  situatitl 
^"Htf  cu-tKi  <>i  the  Tuscan  act.    It  la  celcbnited 
OS  (itw  ra-ubles. 

lyK^h,  be  and  lock.    See  Lock- 


DELOE  (William),  a  natirc  of  Norwic\ 
educated  at  Cambridge.  About  1 773  he  >>ecaro« 
assistant  to  Dr.  Parr,  who  was  then  bead  master 
of  tlie  Norwich  grammar  school.  He  shortly 
after  obtained  tlie  ricarafire  of  Rarlham.  Re« 
moving  to  the  metropolis,  he  was  made  master  of 
Emanuel  College,  \Vestminster,  and  he  joined 
witli  Archdeacon  Nares  in  establishing  and  editing 
the  British  Critic.  His  connexion  with  this 
work  continued  till  the  close  of  the  forty-second 
volume,  lie  also  obtained  the  living  of  Allhal- 
lows,  London-wall,  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's,  and 
the  desirable  post  of  a  librarian  to  tlie  British 
Museum.  Of  the  last  situation,  however,  he  was 
deprived,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  some 
valuable  prints,  which  were  stolen  by  a  dishonest 
artisL  He  died  at  Kensington  in  1817.  He 
translated  Herodotus,  and  Aullus  Gellus,and  was 
the  author  of  Miscellanies,  3  vols.  Anecdotes 
of  Literature  and  Scarce  books,  6  vols,  8vo.  The 
Sexagenarian  (his  own  memoirs),  2  vols.  Bvo.and 
some  works  of  minor  importance. 

BE'LOMANCY,  II.  s.  From  j3i\oc  and  ^ai^- 
rria- 

BeimMmcy,  or  divination  by  arrow*,  hath  been  in 
request  with  Scythian*,  Alan*,  Germaos,  with  the 
Afncau  aad  Tarkt  of  Algiers. 

Bmen't  Vufyar  Brrtmn, 

BcLOHAKcr,  BELOMANTtA,  was  practised  in 
the  east,  bat  chiefly  among  the  Aiabians,  and 
in  different  ways.  One  was  to  mark  a  parcel 
of  arrows,  and  put  eleven  or  more  of  them  iato 
a  bag :  these  were  drawn  out ;  and  according  as 
they  were  marked  or  not,  they  judged  of  futnre 
events.  Another  way  was  to  have  three  arrows, 
upon  one  of  which  was  written,  '  Cod  orders  it 
me:'  upon  another,  *Uoil  forbids  it  me;'  and 
upon  tlie  tliird  nothing.  Tliese  were  put  into 
a  quiver,  out  of  which  one  was  drawn  at  ran- 
dom ;  if  it  happened  to  be  that  with  the  first 
inscnptioD,  the  tiling  was  to  be  done :  if  it 
chanced  to  be  that  with  the  second,  it  was  let 
alone  ;  but  if  it  it  proved  that  without  inscri|>- 
tion,  they  drew  over  again.  Belomancy  u  an 
ancient  practice,  and  probably  that  which  Lzekiel 
mentions,  chap.  nxi.  21.  At  least  St.  Jerome 
undentiinds  it  so,  and  observes  that  the  practice 
vras  frequent  among  the  Assyrians,  and  liaby- 
loitians.  Something  like  it  is  also  mentioned  in 
Uotea,  chap.  iv.  only  that  slaves  are  mentioned 
iDStead  of  arrows,  which  is  nther  thai  of  de- 
mancy  than  belonuuicy.  Grotius,  as  well  as  Je- 
rome, confounds  the  two  together,  and  shows  that  it 
prevailed  among  the  Magi,  Chahlean*,  and  Scy- 
thians; whence  it  passed  to  the  Sclavonions,  and 
thence  to  the  Germaos,  who,  as  Tacitus  observes 
made  use  of  it 

BELON  (I'eter),  bom  at  Mans,  in  France 
floarisbed  about  the  middle  of  the  siitevniii 
century.  He  was  mun)ered  nt-ar  Paris  by  one 
of  his  enemies,  in  \5ft:>.  Ilis  principal  works 
are^  1.  Ue  Arboribus  Conif>'ris,  4to,  Paris, 
1353.  ?.  liistoire  de  la  Niture  de*  Oiseaux, 
M.    1555.     3.  Portraits  d'Oiseaux,   4to.   155T. 

4.  liistoire  des  Poisvms,  4lo.  1551,  with  plates, 

5.  De  la  Nature  et  Diversit^'  des  Potssotts,  Bvo. 
1555. 

BELON  E,  in  ichthyology,  the  trivial  Dai&e  of 
ft  «p«<ctes  uf  c»ox.    See  F.soi. 
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BEXONG,  V.  n.     Dutch  bettwgcn.    To  l>€ 
Okc  property,  province,  or  business  of:  to  ad- 
here, appert&in,  or  have  relation  to. 
To  Ugbt  on  «  p4rt  of  «.  MA  beionging  to  Bou.   Ruth. 
There  is  no  need  of  iiucli  redrpts  ; 
Or, if  ibcre  were  it  not  beiongt  to  yon. 

Sltakipeart, 
The  dcdaniioa  of  thcac  Intent  [>hilo«ophcr«  beUmgi 
to  anotiier  paper.  ButfU' 

To  J  ore  the  cue  of  hcav'n  and  eiirUi  Manif* 

Dryden. 
Be  went  into  i  desuxt  htUmging  to  Bethtaidk. 

Ukt. 
To  whom  helongeit  thou  T  wheace  art  thou  1 

1  Samuel, 
The  f&cultie*    hflangrng  to   the  tupreme  spirit,  aro 
Tinliinited  and  boun  diets,  fitted  and  defined  for  in- 
finite object*.  Cheyne. 
He  eanlh  for  things  that  bihmg  to  the  Lord. 

1  Corinth. 

BELOSTOMA,  in  zoology,  a  ifenus  of  insects 
of  the  ord^T  hemiptera,  family  hydrocorisae.  Its 
generic  character  is,  fore  feet  terminated  by  a 
single  hook ;  antonns  semi-pectinated.  There 
ia  no  European  species. 

BE'LOVED,  part.  From  belove,  derived  of 
love.  It  is  observable,  that  though  the  partici- 
ple be  of  very  frequent  use,  I  lie  verb  is  seldom 
or  never  admitted;  as  we  say  *  you  are  much  be- 
loved by  me,'  but  not  *  I  bchve  you.'  Lored  ; 
dear. 

1  tbink  it  it  not  meet, 
Mark  Antony,  bo  well  beloved  ol  Catsar, 
Should  outlive  Co»ar.  8haiipc4ire, 

In  Hkenon  of  a  dove 

Tlie  Spirit  descended,  -whilfl  the  Father'*  voic<» 

Prom  heav'n  pronounc'd  him  his  heU>c<d  Son. 

Each  lonely  scene  shall  thee  restore. 
For  thee  the  tear  b«  daily  shed  ; 
Bttot'd  till  life  can  charm  no  more. 
And  mourn'd  till  pity's  self  be  dead. 

C«Uin^  Dirye. 

BE'LOW,  prep.  It  adv.  3     Be  and  low.   Low 
Bc'lowt,  «.  )  is  the  past  participle 

of  the  Ang.-Sax.  verb,  lic^an,  jocere,   cubiere. 

Belowt,  is  to  treat  as  a  lowt.     I'nder,  in  place  ; 

not  high ;  unbefitting ;  unworthy  of;  in  the  tower 

Elace;  in    hell;    in  earth,  in    opposition    to 
eaven. 

For  all  Mow  the  moon  I  would  not  leap. 

S/takiptmv. 
Hell  beat  Aufidius'  head  beltm/  his  knee, 
Abd  tread  upon  his  neck.  Id. 

To  men  standing  Ulov  on  the  ground,  ihoie  thai  be 
on  the  lop  of  Paul's  seem  much  let*  than  they  are, 
and  cannot  be  known  ;  but,  to  men  above,  those  beloto 
seem  nothing  so  much  lessened,  and  may  be  known. 

3acun. 

The  upper  regions  of  the  sir  perceive  the  coUeclion 

of  the  matter  of  ilie  tempests  and  'W'inJ*  before  the 

air  here  belotei ;  and    therefore  the   obccuring;  of  llie 

smaller  stars,  is  a  sign  of  tempest  following.  Id, 

His  sultry  heat  infects  the  sky  ; 
The  ground  belov  is  parch'd, the  hcav'ns  above  osfiy. 

Dtydm. 


Tis  much  btlow  me  on  bin  lh«o«e  <o  si:  , 

But  when  1  do,  you  shall  j»rtit>""  -i- 

Thii  said,  be  led  thi'tu  up  iF 
And  nhow'd  (hem  all  the  sltiu:' 

The  gladsome  ghosts  in  rirciia^  truop«  ^kiutfi  , 
Delight  to  hover  near,  and  long  t"  know 
What  bos'ness  brought  Litn  lu  ihr  rraliM  Uitm,    fC 

When  suffering  saint*  aluft  in  (>eaan  •hnll  ;!■«, 
And  prosp'rous  traitors  gn«sh  their  te*th  M^, 

And  let  no  lean  from  erring  pity  flnw. 
For  one  tliat's  bleta'd  above,  imaioruUr'd  Uam. 

tun 

The  fisireat  child  of  Jovr, 
B«t(nr  for  ever  sought,  and  blcM'd  »bove.  frm. 

The  nuble  Venriinfis  tbink  thenuadvei  ftftA  si 
least  to  Jii:  electon  of  the  onpira,  aiul  bat  aa*  iipw 
btUfw  kini^.  Adtm^ 

Hi*  Idylliums  of  Theocritus  are  as  mvA  Mam  lit 
Manilius,  as  the  Belds  are  Iwixv  the  ttara.        I'Mka 

Sienr  Ganlard,  when  be  be«sd  n  gcotSctsMi  s^^ml 
that  at  supper  they  bad  not  only  peol  rfcetr, 
•avoory  epigrams  and  &ne  t&agmat,  ictWMi 
rated  and  helauited  his  cook  as  an  igBontife 
that  never  dressed  htm  cither  epigrama  m 

Father  of  all  above  and  all  belov. 
O  great '.  and  far  beyond  expression  aa. 
No  bounds  thy  knowledge,  aoue  thy  }/fam* 
For  power  and  knowledge  in  their  souret  i 

BELPECn,  a  town  of  Franc*,  in 
department  of  the  Andf.      In    1369  tlun 
wa<(  taken  bv  the  Kiiglish,  and  nncn; 
soners  was   Isabella,   mother  of   ih^  t^ 
France.     It  is  se^en  milts  norfti-w«l  of 
poix,  and   twelve  south-west  of  C 
Long.  150°  E.,  lat.  Ai"  VT'ti. 

BELSli^VZZAll,  N 
Tus,  the  last  king  of  i : 
to  have  l>een  the  son  <>i  i-.\  ii-.>ji  rrt-jjco, 
celebrated  Nilocris,  and  ^randLson  <rf  Ni 
nezrar  the  G  reat  lie  sucr^-ciled  apoa  tlK 
of  his  uncle-in-!aw  Nerijilisnr,  and  hit 
cousin  I.Aborosoarcbod  (with  wiuxn  hn 
confound  him),  about  A.  Nf .  3.393,  or, 
to  others,  3449.  He  is  uid  to  lave 
seventeen  years,  but  wtu  so  devoted  to  plaMH^i 
that  nothing  is  ^eco^led  of  htm,  rxcrpuaf  "" 
folly,  dissipation,  and  impirty,  till  ihr  Lot  iv 
of  his  reign  and  life:  whrn  thr  mirsruVons 
of  the  hand-writm?  •<  '<o(3«c  te 

immediate  overthrow  uimilhiB 

and  his  impious  no  n  of  tfatir 

guilty  festival;  and  !•  f<)r  •£»■«, 

when   too  Lite.   -  \td   pnv 

minister  and  v.  tiu  paa^ 

father.      See    l).*..-  '"    -- 

taken  by  Cyrus,  Del- 

dom  transferred  to  v:..    . ,    —   ._ 

A.  M.  3410,  or  :i466,  and  about  A.A.C  kik 
See  Barvlosu. 

BF.L'SWAGGER,  «.  >.    \  cvAwmiy* 
whoremiister. 

Yott  are  a  chttitebU  i«lnM|f*r  ;  oty  will 
fire,  anil  yon  eried  eat  inr  ca^Mi. 


'^ 
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